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THE    KING. 


SIR. 
Tbx  bifltary  of  the  Konuuu,  collected  from  tiie  remunB  of  ancient  authors^  Has  been  often  wrStten 
In  the  different  languages  of  Europe.     But  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject,  simple  and  unambi- 
tious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts  a  uatill  detail,  and  in  the  whole  a  just  representation, 
of  the  military  conduct  and  political  experience  of  that  people,  appeared  to  me  to  be  still  wanting. 

Hsfing  earnestly  endeaToured  to  supply  this  defect,  at  least  in  what  rdates  to  the  later  times 
of  the  Repnbiic,  the  Intention,  I  hope,  joined  to  thi  Importance  of  the  matter,  will  justify  my  hum- 
ble dedre  to  inseribe  this  performance  to  your  M-Jesty. 

*"  1  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Sia, 
Your  Majesty's 

Must  faithful  Subject,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  Serrant, 

APAM  FERGUSON, 


.    ADVERTISteMENT. 


Tbb  nader  will  be  pleated  to  obeerre,  with  reipect  to  tlie  geoprAphkal  namei  need  in  the  foUowiiiff 
Hbtciy,  that  the  Author  hae  endeaTonred  to  oonform  himadf  to  oommon  practioe.  Thii  ia  m 
Ttrlooa  aa  not  to  admit  of  any  general  rule.  Rome,  Athens,  Itafy,  and  Greece,  are  naed  for  Soma, 
Jbhenm,  ItaSa,  et  Greda  /  but  France,  Bungary,  and  Seaootf,  are  not  naed  for  Gavl,  Ttawma,  or 
the  AUobnget.  Cltiea  and  noei  of  men  haTe  changed  ao  much,  that  we  cannot  employ  modern 
namei  hi  epeaking  of  the  anciente,  except  where  coalom  abeolntely  reqnlne  It  But  the  natural 
fealuna  of  the  earth,  aa  riven,  leaa,  and  mountalna,  bab^  unchanged  are  mpriwia  by  the  BMdem 
nasM^  except  where  they  are  better  known  by  tfadr  andent  appeJlatlcaa,  aa  hn  the  faagrapky  of 
Orteee,  Aaia,  and  Africa.  Thia  mixture  of  ancient  and  modon  UuvEoaca  may  appear  «n»pti«a* 
aUc^  espedally  in  the  M^o;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  hitention,  to  render  the  anlject  aa 
1 1  dear  at  poerible,  will  be  an  excuse  lor  any  particular  difference  of  opinion  In  th«>  choice  of  nameap 
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The  Sidgect'-'Sujfoaed  Origin 


tu  Xp9gt-^^iange  to  a  Bepublic* 


th€  Soman  StaU^JU  GooermMnt^The 

Tkt  Trimitph''-Origmal  Maamtu    Phigftn  ff  tke  SUU»  i 


rpHE  Ronwn  State wwof^K^iMlljraflBiapriik- 
J.  eifMlitr,  and  oa«  of  tke  mamj  tttOt  cuitoii% 
whieht  onder  the  denomliiMtkMi  of  Lstini,  000a- 


DiaaHa 


piad  the  l«ft  of  the  TUmt,  Awn  itt  eoiilli 
with  tke  Anio  to  tiMMi,  and  ftwn  Oatia  to 
CinxU  on  the  ooMt.  WitUn  thia  narrow  tract, 
fcariiing  in  breadth  inland  no  move  than  aixteen 
mileiS  and  extending  on  the  eoaet  about  fifty 
mihsB,  tlie  Latina  an  lald  to  liaTe  formed  no  looe 
than  Ibrty-aeren  independent  etatee;*  each  of 
whom  had  a  aepanto  capital  or  atronf  hold,  to 
which  they  oocMienally  retired  for  wfety,  with 
their  cattle  and  other  effMli,  and  from  which 
they  made  frequent  ware  on  each  other.'    The 


ONintry,  divided  into  eo  many  eeparate 
torles,  we  may  ceniider  ae  rwiemhllny  aome  of 
the  hitely  diaooTered  iabada  in  the  Southern  or 
Pacific  Ocean,*  where  every  height  la  renreient- 
ed  aa  a  fortreei,  and  erery  little  townahlpi  that 
can  maintain  ita  peeeewlona,  aa  a  aeparmto  atate. 
Among  aettlementa  of  thk  deMriotion,  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  were  originally  no  way  dio- 
tiiigiUihwi  In  point  of  poeiMiione  or  munbere, 
yet,  in  coneequence  of  eome  evperlority  of  inati- 
totion  or  cliaraettgr,  came  to  haye  a  decided  aa* 


Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mria  on  the  other,  the  eontigoeiii  parte  of  Italy 
ymmvmtd,  in  the  came  manner  with  La- 
by  diHenut  raoM  of  met 


I  Dioays.  HaUcar.  Ub.  tr. 

t  lir.  Ub.  L  c  5.  Ac 

I  So«  Cook*^  Vo>-«fe  to  New 


ea  £tnnian%  namBite% 
Campaniana,  and  othera,  foraMd  a  mnhipUdty 
of  little  natiwB^  nnited  by  Iciynee  Ibr  oemmon 
mfety,  and  rangwi  mder  oppoaite  intereeta,  with 
a  Hew  to  aome  bafaoaee  of  power  which  they  en* 
deafonred  to  maintein  The  pminenla  towarda 
one  extmnity/  waa  from  nme  immemorial 
peopled  with  GrAiaa  coloniea.  Towarda  the 
othcr»  it  waa,  in  tho  fixat  agee  ef  the  Roaaan 
state,  orafvati  by  naUena  of  Ganliah  eztno* 


The  hmd  thiw^aii^  in  leapeet  to  ritoatlea, 
dimate,  and  aoil,  was  hilslily  tevoaied,  diveraU 
fied  with  moontaln  and  main,  well  wooded  and 
watered,  replenished  with  uclbl  aMteriala,  fit  to 
yield  pasture  for  numaroiia  hordi^  and  to  pro- 
duce albundance  of  oora,  wine»  and  oiL  And* 
what  ia  stUl  of  more  hnportanoe^  waa  already 
become  the  floorlahlng  nnraery  of  ingenhma 
men,  ardent  and  vigwaiia  in  their  purrait^ 
tfaoogh,  in  lespeet  to  many  arte  and  inventleiH^ 
yet  in  a  atato  of  great  simpliGilj  or  ignsranee. 

The  Bomansy  who  made  tteir  ftrst  atep  to 
dominion  by  beeomJiig  heads  of  the  Latin  een- 
lederaey,  contlnned  their  pregreee  to  ibe  eovo* 
reignty  of  Italy ;  or,  after  many  atragii^  with 
naiona  poeeBeeed  of  resoonoea  similar  to  tlMf 
own,  udted  the  fenee  of  that  eonntrr  under 
their  own  direotleB,  became  the  cenqusren  of 
many  kingdoma  in  Aaia  and  Aftlea,  aawdlaa 
in  Euiopei  and  ftnned  an  empin»  if  not  the 
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2  THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION  [:^o  k  ^ 

nost  extemtve,  at  least  the  mott  splendid  of  any  With  this  object  before  me,  )  hasteu  to  ennr 
that  is ,  luiov^u  in  the  history  of  manldnd.  In  on  the  soeiAs  in  which  ii  begins  to  ap^ar ;  and 
IMMMessiou  of  this  seeming  advantage,  howeTer,  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first 
they  were  nuabie  to  preserve  their  own  instita-  ages  of  Rome ;  nor  stop  to  ci^lect  particulars 
tioiis :  they  became,  together  with  the  conquests  relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  com- 
they  nad  mad^  a  prev  to  military  government,  monwodth,  longer  than  is  necessary  to  aid  the 
and  a  signal  example  of  the  Ticissitudes  to  reader  in  recollecting  the  circumstances  which 
which  prosperous  nations  are  enosed.  ,  formed  the  conjuncture  in  which  this  interesting 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  small-  '  change  b^gan  to  take  place. 
ess  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  I  For  this  punraae,  indeed,  a  generd  description 
which  it  attamed,  has,  by  the  splendour  of  its  of  the  state  and  its  territory,  such  as  they  wera 
national  exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  in  the  banning  of  this  transaction,  might  liaTe 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  eouncils,  or  by  its  intei'nal  been  sufficient ;  but  as  It  u  difficult  to  fix  the 
revolutions  and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a  precise  point  at  which  causes  beffin  to  operate,  or 
principal  object  of  history  to  all  the  more  en-  at  whicn  effects  are  complete,  I  have  indulged 
lightened  nations  of  tfaa  western  world.  To  myself  in  looking  back  to  the  origin  of  tiUs 
know  it  well,  is  to  know  mankind ;  and  to  have  •  famous  republic,  whether  real  or  fiibulous,  and 
seen  our  species  under  the  fidrest  aspect  of  great  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine,  at  what  time 
ability,  integrity,  and  courace.  There  is  a  merit  he  will  suppose  the  period  of  authentic  history 
in  attempting  to  promote  the  study  of  this  sub- 1  to  begin,  or  at  what  time  he  will  suppose  th* 
ject,  even  if  the  eiiect  should  not  correspond  '  cajises  of  this  revolution  to  operate,  and  to  pro- 


with  the 

Under  this  Impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution,  by  which  the  republican  form 
of  government  was  exchanged  for  despotism ; 
and  by  which  the  Roman  people,  from  being 
joint  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  became,  to- 
gether with  their  own  provinces,  the  subjects, 
and  often  the  prey,  of  m  tyranny  which  was 
equall  V  cruel  to  ooth. 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  fiurnislied  with 
the  most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert 
together,  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the 
scene  is  likely  to  ohlbit  what  may  be  thought 
the  utmost  range  or  extent  of  the  human 
powers ;  and  to  fumlsh^those  who  are  engaged 
in  transactions  any  way  similar,  with  modeLs 
by  which  they  may  pront,  and  from  which  they 
may  form  sound  principles  of  oondnet,  derived 
fr«m  experience,  and  confirmed  by  SBMmpies  of 
the  highest  authority. 

llie  event  which  makes  the  principal  object 
of  this  history,  has  been  sometiines  considered 
as  a  point  of  separation  between  two  periods, 
which  have  been  accordingly  treated  apart— 4he 
oeriod  of  the  republic  and  that  of  the  monarchy. 
During  a  eonriderable  part  of  the  first  period, 
the  Romans  were  highly  distinguished  bv  their 
genius,  magnanimity,  and  national  spirit,  and 
made  suitable  attainments  in  what  are  the  or- 
dinary objects  of  pursuit— •wealth  and  dominion. 
In  the  second  period  they  continued  for  some 
time  to  profit  by  the  attainments  which  were 
made  in  the  former,  and  while  they  walked  in 
the  tract  of  the  commonwealth,  or  practised  the 
arts  and  retained  the  lessons  which  former  ages 
had  taught,  still  kept  thehr  posMssions.  But 
after  the  springs  of  political  life,  which  were 
wound  up  m  m  republic,  had  some  time  cessed 
to  aet;  wlien  the  state  was  become  the  concern 
of  a  single  person,  and  the  vestige  of  former 
movements  were  dhetd,  the  national  character 
declined,  and  tiie  power  of  a  great  empire  be- 
came unable  to  preserve  wliat  a  small  republic 
iiad  acquired.  Tlie  Sample,  whethw  to  be 
ehonnea  or  imltatirii,  is  certainly  instructive  in 
either  period ;  but  most  so  in  the  transition  that 
WIS  made  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  in  the 
IMiitnre  of  those  public  advantages,  of  which 
tba  Roman  people,  in  some  part  of  their  coune, 
availed  themselves  with  so  much  di^itinction, 
and  wUdi,  in  the  sequel,  they  Rbus«Hl  with  so 
Bueh  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression  of  their 


duce  their  effects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  descrip- 
tion, a  satisfactory  account  of  a  sulject  which  is 
in  its  nature  progressive  and  fluctuating,  or  to 
explain  political  establishments  without  some 
rerierenoe  to  the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I 
have,  upon  these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give, 
even  to  the  first  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of 
narration;  and,  together  with  the  progress  of 
political  institutions  in  the  state,  remarked  its 
territorial  acquisitions  and  conquests,  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  were  made.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  principal  object  of  the  history  pre- 
sents itMlf,  I  shall  wish,  as  far  as  xny  talents 
and  the  materials  before  me  allow,  to  ml  up  the 
narration,  and  give  to  everv  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion its  complete  detaiL  When  this  is  done,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish  again  to 
contract  my  narration ;  and  as  I  open  with  a 
summary  account  of  what  preceded  my  period, 
close  with  a  similar  view  of  its  sequel. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,'  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  acoBsnon  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Chiistian 
lera,  and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic 
profane  history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their 
story  is  minute  and  circumstantial ;  but  on  this 
account  is  the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction  : 
and  in  many  parti,  besides  that  of  the  fttble, 
with  which  it  is  confessedly  mixed,  may,  with- 
out any  blameahle  scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the 
conjecture  of  ingenious  men,  or  the  embellish- 
ments of  a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in 
the  uncertainty  of  all  other  profane  history  of 
the  same  times,  and  labours  under  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other  n». 
tions.* 

lliat  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small 
one,  and  came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  ivnnot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  safely  admit  on 
the  faith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  infer, 
from  the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a 
progress  which  tlie  people  were  still  tusking, 
after  they  became  an  object  of  observation  to 
other  nations,*  and  afWa  they  began  to  ke«*p 
records  of  their  own:  that  they  had  bei*n  an 
assemblage  of  herdsmen  and  warriors,  ignorsnt 
uf  letters,  of  money,  and  of  commercial  artsb 
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rured  to  depredation  luid  violence,  and  subsist- 
r .  <*hieri7  bv  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  the 
P  lis  of  their  enemies,  may  be  safely  admitted  ; 
le  auae  we  find  them,  in  the  moat  authentic 
;  rf%  of  their  history,  supplying  these  defects, 
aad  oominf  forward  in  the  same  direction,  and 
e  n,<'«iupatly  proceeding  from  tha  same  cnrigiu, 
1  other  rude  nations;  being,  in  reality,  a 
•3  T  le  of  ignorant  barbax^ans,  tnoii|^  liksly  to 
bfcrn^  nn  accomplished  nation. 

Ifi  the  fint  accounts  of  their  settlement,  It  is 
s*  Ul  thnt  they  mustered  three  thousand  mm  on 
f  •»(  aiii  three  hundred  on  horsebaek.*  Their 
r^T-ihlishmont  being  effected  by  surprise  or  by 
K >('•>**.  ani  their  people  consisting  of  armed  men 
tv'i;  0  hv\  every  acquiution  to  make  at  the  expense 
of  thiMr  npighbours,  they  were  naturally  in  a 
ptttt*  i>f  war  with  the  country  around  them. 
'l''i(*y  took  post  on  the  Palatium,  a  small  height 
on  tie  Tiber,  which,  according  to  former  tradi- 
tions, had  been  previously  occupied  by  fivediffer- 
rtit  nrn  of  men,  who.  In  a  country  so  preca- 
rijtiily  settled,  were  freouently  changing  their 
placps.*  Their  city  was  tJie  first  model  of  a  Ro. 
man  ramp,  fortified  with  a  square  breast-work 
and  ditch,  to  serve  as  an  occasional  retreat  to 
themselves  and  their  cattle.  Their  leader,  or 
chief,  was  the  sole  magistrate  orofllcer,  either 
civil  or  military.  The  members  of  the  common- 
wealth were  distinguished  into  different  dasses 
ST  ranks,  under  the  names  of  patrician  and  ple- 
beian, patron  and  dient.  "  The  patron,**  savs 
Dionyrius,  «  was  to  protect,  to  give  counsel ; 
and,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to  his  clients 
what  the  finther  is  to  his  family.  The  clients,  in 
return,  were  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  children  in 
marriage ;  and,  in  die  case  of  his  being  taken  by 
an  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ransom ;  or  of  his  bo- 
ing  condemned  in  a  fincu  were  to  discharge  it 

Tha  limits  of  prerogatlye  and  privilege,  as  in 
«lher  rode  societies,  were  y«t  imperfectly  mark- 
ed. It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Idng  to  lead 
in  war,  and  to  itile  in  peace ;  but  it  is  prolmble 
th%t  he  no  more  wished  to  deliberate,  than  to 
ight  alone ;  and,  though  he  may  have  done  ei- 
ther occaaionally,  jet  numbers  of  his  followers 
wars  ever  ready  to  attend  him  In  both.  The 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader,  or 
prince ;  but  they  themselyes,  as  in  other  instan- 
ces of  the  same  kind,  were  accustomed,  on  re- 
markable occasions,  to  sssembLs;  and,  without 
any  eoneerted  fcHin  of  democracy,  became  the 
•nvereicn  power,  as  often  as  thdr  passions  en- 
gaged Uiem  to  act  In  a  body.  The  superior  class 
of  the  people  as  naturally  came  to  nave  their 
meetings  apart,  and  may  have  assembled  fre- 
quently, when  the  occasion  was  not  sufficient  to 
auire  the  attention  of  the  whole.*  Hence  pro- 
ly  the  cstabll^mento  of  the  senate  and  or  the 
yopular  assemblies,  which  were  called  the  Comi- 
tia,  and  were  both  of  so  early  a  date  as  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.* 

Ethi  this  foimder  of  the  state,  we  are  told, 
was  distinguished  by  his  ushers  or  lictors  carry- 
lag  before  nim  the  axe  and  the  rods,  as  the  em- 
Uems  of  his  power,  and  the  instrumenta  of  his 
Jnstlce.  The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered 
iB  *  IH  and  thsf  wm  separately  called  to  their 
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no.     Assemblies  of  the  people  w«ra  Intl- 
i  ay  the  sound  of  a  horn.     The  dtizetis 


were  distinguished  into  curi«,  centuries,  and 
trilMs—divisions  under  which  they  formed  their 
several  compartments,  for  military  array,  rdigl- 
ous  ceremonies,  or  political  deliberations.  When 
met  to  dedde  on  any  public  question,  eadi  divi- 
sion anart  collected  the  votes  of  Ito  member^ 
from  thence  formed  a  vote  for  the  cniia  or  cento- 
ry ;  And,  by  the  minority  of  theee,  determined  the 
whole.  The  curias  were  fraternities,  or  divisions 
of  the  people,  which  met  for  the  performance  of 
religious  rites :  each  had  ite  separate  priest,  and 
place  of  assembly.  When  the  curia  were  called 
on  matters  of  state,  they  retained  part  of  their 
religious  forms ;  opened  their  meeting  with  ob- 
serving the  auspices,  or  signs  of  futunty ;  and  if 
these  were  unfavourable,  could  not  proceed  on 
business.  The  augurs,  therefore,  in  tliia  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of 
thepeople. 

Tne  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artfiil 
idea,  to  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  fortunes :  each  class  was  divided 
into  centuries ;  but  the  number  of  centuries  ia 
the  different  daases  was  so  unequal,  that  thoae  of 
the  first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the 
whole ;  and  when  the  centuries  of  this  class  were 
unanimous,  they  dedded  the  question.  By  this 
institution,  the  ridi  were  masters  of  tlie  lqi;isla. 
ture,  though  not  without  some  compensation  to 
the  poor,  as  the  seversl  classes  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  public  services,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  tney  were  vested  with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  assembled,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  their  daases  by  their  ensigns  and 
arms,  and,  though  called  together  on  political 
affairs,  were  termed  the  army.* 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  prindpality  or  com- 
monwealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  hdd 
first  by  curiae,  and  afterwards  by  centuries.  Ilia 
practice  of  votiug  by  tribes  was  of  a  later  date 
than  either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular 
party  to  czdude  the  auspices,  to  levd  the  condi- 
tion of  ranksy  and  by  these  means  to  turn  the 
channels  of  power  in  their  own  favour.  Tlie 
people  were  tunned  into  their  daases  and  centu- 
ries, to  dect  their  oflScers,  to  enact  laws,  or  to 
deliberate  on  other  affmirs  of  state ;  but  they  did 
not  without  struggle  or  contest  always  acoiucsce 
in  this  mode  of  assembly.  The  poorer  citizens 
often  insisted  to  be  called  in  the  curiae,  and  after- 
wards in  the  tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which 
the  rich  would  have  referred  to  the  centuries 
alone.  The  question  on  these  occasions  went  to 
the  tbundation  of  the  constitution,  and  implied  a 
doubt  whether  the  state  waa  to  be  governed  by 
the  balance  of  numberiL  or  the  balance  of  pro- 
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^  ^^    TH»  PHiMJUKM  AHD  TBairaiATIOK 

T«  tfMn  mtfnil  V^^V*  ^  tiM  polldoJ  f^nme  may  Join  that  of  the 
«ay  W  Jd&adihoM  oridlgioii,  wblch  in  all  gov- 
'  cminents  mnat  have  a  eonsiderable  force ;  and 
IB  tlUs  hava  alwaja  been  suppoeed  a  principal 
power  to  regulate  Its  moTements.  Here  indeed, 
there  beiq(  no  distinction  oi  clergy  and  laity,  the 
authority  of  the  statesman,  augur,  and  ^est, 
nhm  united  in  the  same  persons,  or  In  the  same 
orders  of  men :  and  as,  in  the  mind  of  every  ci- 
tfzen,  notwithstanding  the  high  measure  of  his 
s:ijM*ntftJon,  the  sword  of  state  was  preferred  to 
«hf>  Hlur,  the  politician  and  warrior  availed  him- 

^If  uf  the  re^Mct  which  was  paid  to  the  priest, 

nrl  made  superstition  itself  subservient  to  the 

iirposes  of  sute.     With  presages  and  prodigies 

e  encouraged  or  restrained  the  people  In  their 

esires  and  pursuits ;  he  bound  them  with  vows 
and  with  oaths,  to  a  degree  that  lias  not  been 
equalled  by  mankind  in  any  other  Instance ;  and, 
with  reference  to  this  circumstance  In  particular, 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  secdaof  Roman 
greatness  were  laid  in  the  implicit  respect  with 
which  every  citizen  revered  the  first  Institutlona 
of  his  country.' 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  were  im- 
wiled  in  the  first  state  of  their  settlement,  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
npiglihours,  or  to  perish  In  the  attempt.  Valour, 
accordingly.  In  their  estimation,  was  the  princi^ 
pal  quality  of  human  nature,  and  Uie  doTeat  of 
an  enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  £very  leader 
who  obtained  a  victorr  made  his  entry  at  Rome 
In  procesilon ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  triumph, 
which  continued,  from  mt  first  to  the  last  age  of 
the  commonwealtli,  to  be  tho  highest  otject  of 
■ambition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  effiset  of  this  and  «f 
other  practices  of  an  eariy  date  among  the  Ro- 
mans, have  represented  their  founder,  and  his 
immediate  successors,  as  philosophers,  statesmen, 
and  able  tutors,  who,  with  a  pofect  foresight  of 
tlie  consequences,  suggested  the  maxims  which 

Eive  so  happy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this 
fimt  republic.  They  an  said  to  have  taught, 
that  by  trugallty  and  valour  the  Romans  were 
to  conquer  the  worid :  that  they  ought  not  to 
lay  waste  the  lands  which  they  conquered^  but 
to  poaseas  them  with  colonies  <a  their  own  peo- 
ple :  that  they  oiu^ht  not  to  slay  the  vanquianed, 
but  transport  thefr  captives  to  Rome,  as  aa  ao- 
cesslon  to  the  number  of  their  own  citizens : 
that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  without  jprovo- 
<*ation,  nor  to  eommence  hoatittties  onul  they 
had  demanded  and  had  been  refused  reparation  of 
wrongs.'  In  whatever  degree  we  suppose  these 
iiiAxims  to  have  been  expressed  or  understood  in 
the  councils  of  Rome,  It  Is  certain  that  the  sno- 
cew^il  conduct  of  the  state  la  these  particulars 
was  fuflicient  to  have  suggested  the  idea  tliat 
tliey  were  known. 

To  the  other  fortaiiale  eoatoms  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  caxly  times  of  the  state,  wa 


A  property  of  100,oqo  SMes  or  poonds  of  copper  la- 
titted  the  owner  to  a  place  in  the  first  class,  7A,000  to 
a  place  in  the  second,  MjOOO  to  a  plane  \n  the  tliird* 
t3,000  to  a  place  in  thp  fuurth,  11,000  to  a  place  in 
the  fifth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people,  baring  no 
valoation,  or  having  l«as  than  diet  of  the  fiMi  dans, 
were  thrown  Into  the  sixth  or  last  daas.  The  whole 
Wf*re  diTided  faato  liS  centuries,  of  which  the  first 
cIhm  contained  80  oeDtaries  of  foo^  and  18  of  bono- 
birn,  io  all  06;  being  a  ssafority  of  dM  whole.  The 
sixth  dau  femed  no  mure  than  one  oontary,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  humection  of  the  pieoedlag  tsWe 

I  Sec  MaOUaveA  Diseiwrseaan  Lhrr* 


(Book  I. 

by  which  the  peopJ^ 
at  every  period  of  five  years,  took  a  r^uLir  i«- 
count  or  the  numbers  and  esutes  of  their  citizensb 
as  the  best  measure  they  could  have  of  their  owu 
progrees  or  decline,  and  the  snrtat  test  of  their 
policy  and  eonduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  first  period  of  tbfiir 
history,  a  succession  of  seven  kings,'  to  each  ti 
whom  they  ascribed  the  invention  of  their  sevo- 
nd  institutions.  To  Romulus,  the  mixed  ibma 
of  their  government,  tlie  establishment  of  tho 
senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  rdations  of  patron 
and  client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of  the  peopls^ 
and  their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Serrius  Tulllua, 
the  censua»  <^  periodical  muster ;  and  so  on.<« 
But  whether  we  suppose  these  Institutions  to 
have  been  the  sugsestion  of  particular  occasions, 
or  the  inventign^  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premediUtion  of  all  their  effects,  there  Is  no 
douDt  that  such  institutions  existed  in  very  early 
times,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  policy 
which  distinguiihed  the  Roman  state. 

Ihe  monarchy  of  Roma  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  tne  extent 
of  their  settiement,  had  greatiy  increased.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their 
nojghbours  to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  tlieir 
own  people  to  occupy  settlements  abroad.  By 
the  inrobnent  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  eertaia. 
increase  <^  people ;  and  by  spreading  their  ado* 
nies  around,  thgr  made  aoqutsitioos  of  territory, 
and  oxtended  the  nursery  of  Roman  citizens. 
We  find,  neverthdees,  thnt,  by  tfas  last  part  of 
this  policy,  they  incumd  a  danger  of  losbg  the 
peopb  whom  ther  thus  established  or  bred  np  In 
new  settlements,  however  little  removed  from  tho 
metropolis.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  eonaldsr 
themselves  as  the  citizens  of  one  place,  and  Inha- 
bitants of  another.  In  departing  from  Rome^tha. 
ookmistB  ceased  to  be  inroUed  In  any  tribe  or 
ward  of  that  city,  or  of  Its  ^i"trict:  or  to  bo. 
rapked  in  any  class  of  the  people.  They  ceased, 
of  course^  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  In  any  of  tho 
assemblies  which  they  no  longer  attended.  They 
formed  notions  of  an  interest  separate  from  that 
of  their  oririnal  countrr,  ao  much,  that  the  colo- 
nlea  which  had  been  planted  by  one  prince,  re- 
alsted  the  power  of  hia  suoceesors ;  and  conquests, 
where  the  Roman  citizens,  were  mixed  with  tho 
natives,  in  order  to  kero  them  in  suljaction,  were 
sometimes  in  dancer  oz  being  loot.  The  colony 
itself  took  a  part  m  the  discontents  of  the  people 
they  were  sent  to  restrain,  and  became  parties  wi  th 
the  vanquished  In  their  quarrel  with  the  victors.* 
But,  notwithstanding  fraiuent  Instances  of  this 
aort  among  the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of 
their  descent  and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the 
pride  of  their  distinction  as  Romana,  the  capacity 
which  every  colonist  retained  of  retumTiiff  to 
Rome,  and  of  being  reinstated  In  the  rolls  of  the 
people,  for  the  most  part  preserved  thdr  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  and  made  them  still  a  part  of 
her  strength,  and  a  principal  aource  of  her  great- 


Durlng  this  period  of  the  kiiu{]7.  government, 
the  numbers  that  were  Inrolled  in  the  dty  and 
its  territory  Increased  from  three  thousand  and 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thousand  men  of  m  H* . 

S  Ronolas,  Nnsaa,  Tallas  HostiUiu,  Ancas  Msrw 
ios,  Tarqaintos  Priscosi  fiervios  TiiUlttt,  Tteqalaias 
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Cbat.  I.] 

'  Bt  to  eany  Mirt*.*  Tihe  r.fimhcr  of  Itymaii 
tribes  ur  wards  of  the'cUy  J^'hs  uitgiiie'iued  ttoin 
three  to  twerity-crii.  'IhV  'V'tiijj^duiu  itWlf  »'x- 
teoded  over  the'grcutPT  phii  «if  i  ahiiin/kiin  liiid 
•n  intiixiAte  alBan(*p  With  the  Vi  ho»«  of'Tt,  ,  i  IiV 
city  of  Rotne  WJto  bccii!n#»  ttic»  I'Vim-Tpal  rt^jVi  <if 

'all  the  Latin  <*oAfc/l*¥fft(>«.  the  pWe  of  their 
meetbifs  fbr  (levntio^i  or  f Ti^Wib'is,  IfXid  iHo  Wt ! 
cf  their  iM)liticUcfin5nltiitiohii.*  ,    , 

*  To  Becmnfttto^f^  kM  W(rrb  thlV  Y>^uIoA^  atiH 
growing  coinmoiiitv,  eeveral  of  iH^  he!|[n\8  coti'- 
tlgnous  to  their  original  aettlement  wei-e,  dur- 
ing the  iame  period,  sueccMirely  occupied,  the 
■unhee  between  them  were  drained  bj  excaya- 
tioos  and  works  of  great  magoificenee,  of  whTcTi 
a  eoosiderable  part  is  still  entire,  llie  city  it  • 
self,  instead  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  sur- 
rmmded  with  towers  and  battlements  of  ikswa 


A*  ••tvV.  irtlvTAV  ft:Et»rfeLrc 


Change  to 
ropubUG. 


So  far  it  appears,  that  while 
every  suecf^ve.  prince  gratified  His 
own  ambition  by  subdnirig  some 
neighbouring  district  or  viUage,  Uid 
Vrooght  an  accession  of  riches,  or  territory  to  hii 
eountry,  the  getiius  of  monarchy  waa  £kvolirable 
to  the  growth  of  tliis  rising  empire.  But  when 
princes  became  satiated  with  conquests  abroad, 
or  began  to  meditate  schemes  to  increase  their 
own  importance  at  hoib'e,  their  iimbttioti  took  a 
different  direction^  and  led  them  to  ai^  kt  mak- 
ing the  Ungdotti  hereditary,  and  the  people  more 
Mservlent  to  thehr  pleasmrtB.  Under  tliis  dlreo- 
tion  of  the  monarcn's  amMdon,  the  state,  as 
Mooteiqtdeu  obserres,  Vras  likely  to  beicoto^^ 
matkuary,  or  oven  to  dedSne.  A  revolution 
became  nccesiary,  In  order  to  praarve  it  in  its 
^bnncf  progTMSive  state* 

Such  k  rBvdntion,  we  are  told, 
U.  C  Mi.  look  its  risa  firom  the  t«M&tk|ientB 
of  the  people,  excited  by  abosM  of 
'power*  and  was  haeftenfd  by  a  momentary  In- 
dignation, roused  by  an  insult  offered  by  a  son 
or  the  Ung  to  a  Roman  matr^i.  As  the  politi- 
cal erils  which  this  revolution  was  intended  to 
rsmedy  ware»  the  ttaie  ^  4/egndatma  and  loedb- 
fM»  U  which  the  wenate  had  been  reducedf   the 


4  liv.  Kb.  L  e.  44. 

•  IMeays.  Bsl.  lib.  It.  p.  tM. 

OThe  stones  euptoyed  la  boiUiag  the  walls  of 
BoBBo  were  said  each  t6  hate  been  svflcient  to  lead 
acart. 

The  eoiDiDOB  tewers  were  eaecated  at  a  great  ex- 
penie.  It  was  proposed  that  fhey  should  bo  of  sel^ 
ftdeat  dtnonsions  to  adsnit  a  waggon  loaded  with 
hay  (PUb.  Ub.  ucxri.  e.  19.).  Wben  tfasso  comaMn 
sew«r»  came  to  be  sbstraoted,  or  ont  of  repair,  aBder 
the  republic,  tiie  oeosors  ooBtraotod  to  pay  a  dioo> 
•BDd  taleBts,  or  about  10S,MWl.  for  desriog  sad  ro. 
psiriog  them  rDiooys.  Hsl.  lib.  Bi.  0.  47.).  Ihey 
were  agala  la  disrepsir  at  th4  aooessioB  of  AogBstoe 
C«aar,  sad  the  reiBetatiag  them  b  msatioaed  aaioBg 
«M  great  woirks  of  Agrippa.  He  is  said  to  have 
taraed  the  coareo  of  MTea  riiers  iato  these  sabtonra- 
Beone  passages,  to  hare  msde  tiieai  aarigabtofSBd  to 
bave  acioally  pasted  Ib  barges  aader  the  stxeets  aad 
baildingB  of  RoBie.  These  works  sre  itiU  sapposed 
^  '  *  I ;  bvt,  ss  they  exceed  tho  power  sad  re- 
» them  Ib 


repair, 
two 


searees  of  the  present  eity  to  keep  them  la  re 
Ihey  are  mdte  coaoeeled,  oaoept  at  eae  or 
plaees.  They  were^  la  the  aiidst  of  the  Re 
greataees,  and  still  are.  reckoaed  SmoBg  ttie  woaders 
of  tho  world  (Ut.  lib.  L  c.  I8.U  and  yet  they  are  said 
to  have  beeo  works  of  the  eldor  TtoaniB,  a  priaoe 


rthe 


wftsaa  tdtritot^  did  bM  e^toadi  In  aay  direetisB, 
aaovestetaea  ariU^I  aad,  en  tUs  s«' 


5 

Hii4  tliV  i^atinal  ahi»s  cfgooemmeni^  toitahk 
yhn^htf^^  nei^  (Hiiigot  SV/r  to  these,  evils,  by  ra- 
bfoiiit^  the  ijQm'bers  f/id  power  of  the  sonata^ 
bv  ab^tlishihg  cii^  royalty,  and  by  substituting  in 
its  place  an  elective  and  temporary  magistncy. 

'Uie  pj-iifripal  part  of  the  revolution  consisted 
Id  sbbstuutiug  the  consuls,  fcwo  annual  magifri 
<nit'«s,  M^  plat:e  of  the  king.  Hieoe  oHocra  wcra 
chosen  tp.  tne  asaembly  of  ilie  cantariea.  Tha 
officer  'wlio  was  to  preside  at  1^  election  efectad 
liii  stkndara,  and  pitched  hik  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars,'  a  meadow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  oitv.  The  people  repaired  to 
him  Jn  jmods,  and,  distinguished  by  1' 
and  armour  of  their  different  < " 
to  make  thdr  election. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised  while  ita 
dpfin^dera  ware  thus  abroad  In  the  fields,  a  guard 
W<ih  posted,  with  its  co&ourB  displayed,  on  tha 
Janiculum,  a  hill  on  the  richt  of  the  liber, 
Whidi  'ov<tflobked  the  river  aid  oontiguoiiB  plain* 
If  an  ttiemy  appeared  during  the  deetlon,  the 
guard  had  ordert  to  atrike  thefar  ensign ;  and  on 
thia  signal  every  eentnrr  repaired  to  Ita  post  of 
alarm,,  ilnd  questions  or  state  were  anspended 
until  the  danger  was  removed.  As  it  becama 
an  article  of  superstition,  that  the  oenturiea 
4}ould  not  proceed  in  any  business  without  hav- 
ing '4n  eAsign  displayed  on  the  Janlculimi,  it 
jtrSi  in  the  power  of  any  person,  by  striking  the 
eamif  to  preak  up  an  assembly  of  the  people : 
hUd  Uils  e^pieoient  for  stopping  the  progress  of 
4ny  Dusmos 'wa^  accoi^ioglv  made  use  of  at 
diffeTf^nt  times  to  ih'e  end  of  the  republic.^ 

It  wai  meant  that  the  consuls  uioi 


r  TarqniB, 
In  aay 

I  solipositieB,  they 
anaet  have  bMa.Biada  ta  aotenMoAate  a  xCty  that 
was  eakalatsd  ^lefiy  te  tha  taosptten  of  satiH 


ould 
tb  ^  ihie  powefv  of  the  king ;  and  in  order  to 
bnfdree  their  autibority,  a  unalty  of  five  oxen 
and  two  sheep  wsa  daipuncea  agamst  every  per- 
son who  relused  to  obey,  them.*  llieir  Joint 
and  divided  command,  with  the  Umited  tennol 
one  yoar,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  theif 
newer,  wUra  thought  suflleieUt  securities  against 
tha  abuse  of  it.      . 

Tho  goverUment,  by  this  revolution,  devolved 
on  tha  senate  and  nobles,  llie  plebeians,  in  tha 
firtt  formation  of  it,  were  favoured  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  certain  number  of  their  4vier  to  fiU 


herdssooB,  aad  bsaditti.       . 

execute  works  of  great  aiagBificeBce,  as  fortresses 
and  templet,  for  the  purpones  of  war  and  eapeistl- 
tioB  \  bat  ■eldom  palacee,  and  etSU  aiore  selciom  worka 
of  mere  ooBTenieBeeand  clesBUoesi,  ia  which,  for  the 
mest  par^  they  are  loog  defeotive.  It  is  aot  luirea* 
eooaUe,  therefore,  to  qnestieB  the  aathority  of  tra> 
ditioB  Ib  respect  to  this  stagalsr  mea«meBt  of  aatk 
4aity,  which  so  greatly  exceeds  what  the  be»t  so> 
OonaxBodated  dty  of  modern  Bvrope  ooald  aadertaka 
for  its  owB  cooTeBieBcy.  And  ss  these  works  aia 
stiU  oBtiro;  aad  may  ooatlBae  ee  for  thouMnds  of 
years,  it  may  be  saspeoted  that  they  were  evea  prior 
to  the  sottlemeat  of  Romalas,  sod  soay  have  beea  tha 
roBiaiBs  of  a  aiore  aaeieat  sity,  oa  the  raias  of  which 
tbe  foUowers  of  Eomales  settlod,  as  the  Arabs  bow 
hat  or  eaoamp  oa  the  raias  oi  Palaqrra  aad  Balbe^ 
livy  ewBS,  that  the  cemsMm  eewers  were  aot  aooom- 
modated  to  the  plan  of  BoBBo,  as  it  wss  laid  out  In  Us 
time;  they  were  carried  In  dfaactioBa  across  tha 
strsets.  aad  passed  aader  baUdiags  of  the  greatest 
aBtfoaity.  TUs  deraBcemeat  tadeed  he  imputes  to 
the  hasty  reboUdtaig  er  tha  dty  after  its  destractioa 
by  the  Gisak :  but  hasto,  it  is  arsbOhliL  woald  have 
deteimiaed  the  people  to  bnOd  oa  their  old  fouBda^ 
tioBs,  or  at  least  aot  to  cbaage  them  SO  lUa^  as  14 
eioss  the  dfareetion  of  fonaer  straits. 

7  Csmaas  Martlas. 

i  See  Book  III.  Chap.  HL 


a  THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMnrATfOir 

■p  tht  Miftte,  wbldi  iMd  been  redoeed  in  Ito 
■nmben  by  tbe  tynuiny  of  the  Ute  king ;  and 
tlief  were  declared,  in  case  of  any  oppreesion,  to 
bave  a  rif  bt  of  appeal  from  any  lentence  or  com- 
mand of  the  ma^btrate  to  an  aaeembly  of  the 
people  at  large.  Thia  was  underatood  to  be  the 
great  charter  of  erery  citizen.  But  the  yttaU 
daaa  alone  could  be  choaen  into  tha  newly 
eetablished  ofllcea  of  atate.  They  alone  were  to 
fomiflh  the  ordinary  auocenion  of  membors  to 
Oie  aenate,  and,  by  their  inrolment  in  tha  flrat    their  anlgectai 


and  aeeond  danea,  to  hsra a dttMed  nu^oiUy  .n 
all  the  meetinga  or  comiHa  of  the  centurifs  ;■ 
that  ia,  in  all  aanmblies  of  the  peoole  tluti 
were  called  to  elect  officen  of  state,  to  enact 
laws,  or  to  Judge  of  appeals.  By  these  several 
proriaiona  in  their  &Tour,  they  were  in  posM^ 
aion  of  a  complete  aristocracy,  which  they 
claimed  aa  hereditary  in  their  fiunilies,  biit 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  retain,  without 
mnch  discontent  and  animosity  on  the  part  of 


CHAP.  IL 


Farm  cf  the  RepuNks^Dinentiomcf  FdrHa    Fim  Dtetaior-^-Seoeaim  ef  PUbeum^^Tr^unet  ^  tfu 
Peofie^Their  (Hifect9--~-DittranaumifCon^^I)im^  PkbeianM^om- 

mimon  to  compile  Xaw— /)eogimar».-JVagfa»   Tab&$    Intermarriage  of  Mankt-^daim  of  the 
Plebeiant  to  the  Consulate— Military  or  Connilar  JVi6tm€»— Cowrj    JEdiiet^Prafectm  jinnofue^ 
Forhineof  the  RepibUo-'^BtdueAmif  Vtim^'Jiei^^ 
Citjf, 


THE  goTemment  of  Rome^ 
as  it  ia  represented  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kinc^  was 
become  entirely  aristocratlcaL  The  nobtes  bad 
the  exdusire  possession  of  office,  without  any 
third  party  to  hold  the  balance  between  them- 
srlves  and  the  people.  The  consuls  were  the 
sole  executire  magistrates,  and  the  only  minia- 
ters  of  the  senate;  they  were  understood  to 
some  In  place  of  the  king ;  performed  all  the 
functions  of  royalty ;  and,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Ungs,  to  whom  they  succeeded,  united  in  their 
9wn  persons  all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  those 
Qfjuagef  maastrate,  anq  military  leader. 

Such,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  both  in  respect  of  goTemment  and 
manners,  the  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  this  com- 
munity. The  people,  howerer,  in  their  new 
situation,  were  gradually  and  speedily  led,  by 
the  accumulation  of  their  affairs,  by  the  conti*st 
of  their  INurties.  and  by  the  wanta  or  the  public, 
to  a  variety  of  establishments,  in  which  they 
aeparated  tiie  departments  of  stete,  more  eqnaUy 
distributed  ita  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office, 
and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  wield  with 
advantage  their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to 
avaU  themselves  of  every  drcumstence  that  oo- 
curred  in  their  fitvonr. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by 
eontinual  invasions,  to  recover  his  power,  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  had  Joined 
to  expel  him;*  creditora,  supported  by  the  aria- 


1  Dionys.  HaU  lib.  v. 

2  In  these  original  diapatos  between  the  patricisoa 
and  plebeiana  at  Rome,  it  ia  implied  that  they  tf- 
f  oentiv  ov  commonly  stood  in  the  relation  of  credi- 
tor and  debtor,  aa  wmI  aa  of  patron  and  client.  And 
we  may  socovBt  for  tliia  drcumatance  in  either  of 
two  ways  :  first,  by  anpponnc  tiiat  the  client  was,  ia 
aome  degree,  tributarv  to  bis  patron,  as  the  vassal 
was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  the  original  state  of 
modem  nations.  Dionyaina  of  Halycaraasaus  has 
laid  some  Ibuadatioa  lor  this  supposition,  in  the 
passase  above  dted.  Or  we  may  supposo,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  debts  in  question  were  money 
-«-_ . — ^.    borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent 

The  first  sappesition  is  most  agrse- 
bat  the  last  ia 


tocraoy,  of  which  the  noblea  were  now  in  full 
possession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  daim  to  more  than  tha 
diento  were  willing  to  pay.'  The  state  was 
distracted  at  once  by  ito  enemies  from  abroad, 
and  by  the  dissention  of  parties  at  home.  The 
authority  of  the  new  government  not  being 
aufficient  to  contend  with  these  difficulties,  tha 
senate  resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  coin- 
monwealth,  for  a  limited  time^ 
under  the  power  of  a  single  per- 
son, who,  with  the  title  of  Die- 
tator,  or  Master  of  tha  people^* 


U.  C.  4fi8  or    under  the  power  of  a  single 


more  likely  to  have  been  die  Ihct  in  the  original 
state  of  the  Romana,  and  of  aneienfi  repablios  in 
generaL  Among  them  the  great  diatioction  of  per- 
sons  was  that  between  freemen  and  slaves.  The  rich 
freeman  was  supplied  with  every  thing  be  wanted 
by  tlie  labour  of  his  slaves.  The  necessitous  freeman 
toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  bad  no 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or 
by  which,  as  in  modem  times,  to  make  them  his 
debtors.  When  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  but  one  occasion 
on  which  he  had  credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  he 
was  going  to  war,  and  when  he  both  had  a  reaaonable 
excuse  for  borrowing,  and  a  probable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay,  perhapa  with  interest,  from  the 
qtoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  his  hopes  failed,  he 
might  become  insolvent,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
severiries  of  which  we  read  such  oompUints  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

There  is,  throughout  this  history,  sufileient  evi- 
denoe  that  the  popular  party  were  on  the  side  of  the 
debtor.  Thepr«dndioesofthisparty  operated  against 
the  exaction  of  debts.  Their  infiuenoe  was  em^oyed 
in  redndng  the  interest  of  money;  hi  haTing  it 
aboliahed,  and  hi  hSTing  it  detested,  under  the  fair 
vidioos  appeRallon  of  usury.  They  even  stirove,  on 
occasion,  to  abolish  debts:  the  result  was  frr  fkom 
being  favonraUe  to  the  neoesaltous  borrower  t  ho 
waa  ohHged  to  pay  for  the  risk,  the  penalties,  and 
the  oUoqoy  to  which  tha  loader  was  exposed  to 
transcreosfaig  the  laws. 

S  Dlonys.  Hal.  Ub.  fi. 

4  Magister  Popnii.       .     ^        ^  .     *__^  «.^_ 

•  Tbedateoftheneadnalloa  of  tha  first  dletalse 
lanncertate.  Uv.  flb.  U.  Beosa  plaos  H  atoo  yoara 
sfter  the  axpaUMa  ef  ttM  Ungs;  JHoaya.  tvsif* 


Aould  at  Us  piMMore  Abpots  of  the  itatQ,  aiiid 
•fall  its  raflonreai. 

This  officer  was  Invested  with  power  to 
panUk  the  disorderif  without  trial  and  without 
meal ;  to  arm  the  people,  and  to  employ  their 
loroes  on  any  service ;  to  name  his  own  substi- 
tnte,  or  second  in  command ;  and  to  act  without 
heing,  even  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  account- 
able father  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The 
drcumstances  that  were  probably  accidental  in 
Ae  first  nomination  of  this  tfctraonUnary  officer, 
were  afterwards  repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in 
every  snceesdve  afpointment  of  the  same  kind. 
It  became  the  praracatlve  of  the  senate  to  resolve 
Hmt  a  dictator  shouM  be  named,  and  of  the  con- 
•al  to  name  him.  TIm  eeremony  was  performed 
In  the  dead  of  night;*  and  as  soon  as  the  nomi- 
aatf  on  was  known,  the  lictors,  or  ministers  of 
Justice^  armed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  with- 
Ttnw  from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  attend 
this  temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

lids  was  the  i&rst  poliUeal  enedient  to  which 
tibe  state  was  directea  by  the  exlgenoy  of  lis  new 
fOTcmment.  The  precedent  came  to  be  repeafr- 
•dly  followed  in  nmcs  of  calamity  or  public 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
occBflionaUT  entmsted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
•ecurity  of  their  personal  characters,  or  on  tliat 
of  the  short  duration  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  dx  months.  This  Institution  was  de- 
vised by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  whidi 
broke  out  among  the  people,'  and  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealtn  against  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  lords. 

The  inferior  dass  of  the  people,  almost  exelud- 
fld  from  any  share  In  the  new  government,  soon 
Ibond  that  under  its  influence  they  had  more  op- 
■ressioB  to  fear  ftem  their  patrons,  than  they 
bad  ever  experienced  from  tne  prince  they  had 
banished.  80  long  as  the  king  and  the  senate 
shared  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  one  to€k 
part  with  the  people,  wlien  the  other  attempted 
to  oppress  them ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  interest 
and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nddes,  by 
sopportiiig  the  plebeians  against  them.  This 
enect  of  the  monarchy  still.  In  some  measure, 
remained,  so  long  as  the  exiled  king  was  alive, 
inalntahied  his  pretensions,  and  made  the  united 
mmUxm  of  the  people  necesssry  to  the  senate. 
During  this  period  the  patricisns  were  still  on 
their  guard,  and  were  cautions  not  to  oifend  the 
people ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
security  which  the  new  government  derived 
fnm  tBis  event,  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of 
their  power,  and  aiforced  dieir  claims  on  the 
people  with  extreme  severity.  In  the  capacity 
•f  creAtors,  they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  en- 
slaved those  who  were  indebted  to  them,  and 
held  the  llbertica  and  the  0  ves  of  thefar  fellow- 
citizens  at  thefar  mercy.  The  whole  body  of 
plebeians  was  alarmed ;  they  saw  more  formi- 
dable enemies  In  thepersonsof  their  own  nobility, 
than  In  the  armies  of  any  natioa  whatever. 
When  the  repuMie  was  attadced,  they  aocordlng- 
Iv  refused  toarm  in  Its  defence.  Many  who  had 
already  suffered  under  the  red  of  their  creditors, 
when  celled  npon  to  enUst,  showed  their  iimbs 
galled  with  fettrrs,  or  torn  with  the  stripes  which 
they  had  leeelved  by  oommaadof  their  merdless 
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These  dktractlona,  Joined  to  the  aeCnal  pra^ 
sence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  obliged  the  senate  ts 
have  recourse  to  their  former  expedient,  and  to 
entrust  the  repobli'M  again  in  the  hands  of  a  dio* 
tator.  Having  succeeded  in  their  first  nomina- 
tion, and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
territories,  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  occasion ;  out.  In 
order  to  mix  Insinuation  with  the  terrors  of  this 
measure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  pereoM 
whoee  name  was  already  known  to  the  suffenrs 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  hie 
frmily.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repd  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded :  but,  upon  his  return, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil 
the  hopee  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he 
made  a  speech  to  exculpate  himself,  and  lala down 
his  power.  Hie  dtizens  who  had  fought  under 
his  banner  bdng  still  in  the  fidd,  and«  without 
any  orders  to  disband,  suspeetmg  that  the  senate^ 
under  pretence  of  some  war  on  the  tmutitTf 
meant  to  remove  them  from  the  dty,  ran  to 
thdr  arms ;  and.  If  they  had  not  been  restrained 
by  their  militsry  oath,  and  the  respect  they  paid 
to  the  government  of  thefar  country,  must  hav« 
entered  the  gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  inu 
pression  of  theee  motives,  they  fled  from  the 
walls,  instead  of  invading  them,  retired  beyond, 
the  Anio,  and  took  possession  of  a  hdght  about 
three  miles  from  Rome,*  afterwards  Imown  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  HilL  Thdr  officers  fo^ 
lowed,  and  endeaToured  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
turn to  thdr  duty ;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty 
was  owing  to  a  government  wiilch  had  with- 
drawn its  protection,  and  encouraged  oppresdon  % 
that  free  citizens  own  no  country  in  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  thefar  freedom.—* 
«  To  what  purpoee,"  said  Sidnius  BeUutus,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,  «  recal  ua 
to  a  dty  from  which  vou  have  already  forced  us 
to  fly  by  your  extortion  ?  By  what  new  assur- 
ance can  you  persuade  us  to  rdy  on  a  faith  which 
you  have  repeatedly  broken?  By  what  charm 
can  you  engage  us  in  support  of  a  common  wealth, 
of  which  you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  members  r 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  fruits  which  are  to 
be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  weU.  We 
dull  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt your  eqjoyments.** 

This  seceedon  of  a  great  body  of  the  peopla 
having  continued  for  several  months,  and  m  tnia 
time  recdved  a  constant  acoeesion  of  numbers 
from  the  dty  and  f^om  the  contiguous  fidds, 
threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder; 
ejipoeed  its  lands  to  be  neglected  or  pillaged  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous 
enemies,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  invade  It 
without  oppodtion* 

The  patricians  had  suffident  force  in  their 
own  boay,  and  in  thai  of  their  faithful  retainers, 
to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  dty,  and  to  secure  it 
from  surprise :  but  bdng  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provl- 
dons,  and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the 
interruption  of  labour  and  (he  suspendon  of  gov. 
emment,  thev  came  to  a  resolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaden  of  the  mutiny;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raised  Sp.  Casdus,  a  person  who,  though 
of  a  patrician  famHy,  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  people^  to  the  office  of  consuL    They  agreed 
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to  mt««fMto'tW9  MmrftiM  mhUb  they  had  Utiiei^ 
-  fn/mmd  agaSnat  intolTeo*  debtors,  and  to  r»- 
loaae  aach  of  tham  aa  were  «ot«iaUy  In  boiid%  «r 
kad  bean  dMtiaed  to  alarary. 

Willi  thaaa  oonceariona,  a  daputatioB  was  sent 
ta  tba  oaaap,  aad  a  iMgodation  waa  opened,  in 
wliloh  <he  pl^eiaai  obtained,  not  only  a  ftdl  »e- 
knowisdfmamt  of  their  priFiiefes,  bu^  what  was 
af  man  consequence,  a  power  of  fomdng  assem* 
Ules  apart  mm  the  nobles,*  and  ef  electing  an- 
nual mafiatrates,  to  guard  and  watch  oyer  their 
own  aeparato  xii^bts.  ^^  Tour  consuls,"  they  said, 
**  are  not  ao  auich  tlw  oAoe^  of  the  common- 
wealth aa  the  heads  of  a  fiMstion ;  and.  In  all 
qnestiena  that  nlaite  to  the  people,  are  perties 
cathcr  than  judges.  It  is  reawnable  that  we  too 
hare  a  iMad  or  wpreaantation  in  the  conunon- 
wvakh,  oodemMoh  we  awy  aot,  al  leaat,  in  our 


In  letam  to  4U8  weO-adilaed 
U.  C.  i60.    and  epedoua  roquisiUon,  the  tribu- 


wlth  it  the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of 
much  harm  laid  in  the  commonwealth.  Great 
part  of  the  last  might  have  been  preroBled,  if  the 
plebeians^  now  in  possession  of  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate tribunes  for  the  care  ef  tlMir  uiterests,  had 
from  thenceforward  been  content  with  the  power 
of  eleetion  merely,  had  discontinued  their  own 
AnUeotire  assemblies  for  any  other  purpeae,  and 
increased  the  number  of  their  trfbiincs,  to  a  Just 
representatlTe  of  their  whole  body.  The  return, 
however,  was  more  agreeaUe  to  the  qurit  of  the 
timea.  The  people  wers  allowed  to  assemble ;  and, 
instsad  of  a  representation  to  anpg»ort  and  |we> 
serve  their  rights  with  steadiness  and  with  mode- 
ndon,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leader^  who 
from  thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular 
tumult,  and  to  raise  up  every  wind  of  contention 
^to  a  storm. 

The  tribunes  were  anihnrlsed,  at  their  irst  ia^ 
ptitution,  to  foiWd,  or  to  restrain»  any  rocaaores 
which  they  thoitfht  haaardous,  or  i^urious  to 
lite  righto  of  thev  constituents,  but  not  to  pro- 
pose any  law,  nor  to  wove  any  pooitive  resohi^ 
tlon.  They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  dty,  or  to  abamt 
Ihemselves  from  it  for  i  whole  day,  except  In 
their  attendance  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  al- 
Hea,  where  the  presence  of  all  the  B4»man  mn- 
glstrates  was  lequfared.  ^  A  single  (ribune  might 
atop  the  proceedings  af  Ids  own  bo^yi  and  of  the 
dves,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of 
ad  patrician  magistratea.  In  the 
cacerplse  of  thb  fast  part  of  their  trust,  though 
not  permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  a^z 
with  the  senators,  they  had  places  assignsd  than 
at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  from  which,  aa 
frt>m  a  watoh-tower,  they  were  to  observe,  and 
an  occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedinga  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunss  were  destined  to  withstand 
the  exertiona  of  power,  and  wers  supposed,  on 
the  meet  dangerous  occasions,  to  expuee  them- 
selvee  to  the  axe  and  the  sword  of  their  adversa- 
ries, h  was  thought  necessary  to  guard  their 
persona  with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion 
imd  law.  For  ihia  purpooe  an  inviolable  rule 
waa  prescribed  In  the  following  terms:  **  Let 
|io  one  ofller  violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune ; 
neither  klD  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ; 
neither  strike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck. 
%M  the  parson  who  otfenda  againat  this  law  be 
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aoonrsed ;  let  his  effectabe made  sacred  to piea( 
uses,  and  let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death." 

To  render  this  act  Irrevocable,  a  solemn  ontli 
for  the  perpetual  obeervanoe  nf  it  was  In^oseii^ 
and  dreadful  imprecations  weredenounced  sjniinsi 
any  person  who  should  propose  to  repeal  It?  uuA 
auch  waa  the  offset  of  ^hese  precautions,  taken  for 
the  aafety  of  the  tribunes,  thajt,  under  the  republit^ 
persons  obnoxious  to  public  justice  could  not  ha 
punished,  while  they  centlnned  to  bear  this  sacred 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  after 
they  had  aboliahed  all  the  other  rkhto  of  the  ra* 
public,  found,  under  thia  sacred  tule  of  tribnni^ 
a  Rluge  to  their  crimes  and  opfvresrfons,  and  % 
protection  against  the  deslcns  of  assassins,  or  the 


resentment  of  those  they  had  offended  by  thelf 
tyranny. 

The  coQ^e  of  tribune^  at  ite  institution,  waa 
not  limitsd  to  any  preclee  number  of  membera; 
it  consisted  at  iirst  of  such  persons  as  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  eatoblishment,  anq 
continued  to  be  ftDed  with  the  most  zeslous  par- 
tizans  af  the  people,  the  number  being  three  «• 
more,  accordiiur  as  persons  appearea  to  merit 
this  honour.  But  in  process  at  time  both  the 
plebeians  who  aspired  to  this  distinction,  and  Ihf 
patricians  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  ti 
augment  the  munben.— The  first,  iu  order  tn 
nudce  way  for  their  own  preferment;  osid  the 
second,  to  the  end  that  they  might  he  the  better 
enabled,  on  occasion,  to  disunite  their  enemies^ 
and  to  procure  the  negative  of  a  part,  to  arrest  thu 
proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  college  of  trU 
bunes  was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  t» 
ten ;  and  a  law  was  aaade  to  provide  tnat  tlLf 
elections  should  not  stop  short  of  this  number.' 

Patricians  could  neither  elect  nor  be  eiected 
into  this  office,*  although,  in  the  midst  of  in-egu* 
larities  incident  to  all  unformed,  «n>eciaUy  to  all 
popular  governments,  aome  exceptions  are  men-, 
tioned,  even  to  the  last  part  of  this  nils.  'I  he 
tribanes  wers  at  first  elected  in  the  assembly  »f 
the  curisB,  where  the  vote  of  the  poerrst  dtizt'i) 
waa  equal  to  that  of  the  most  wealthy.  Hut 
^en  here  the  patricians,  although  nut  absolute 
masters,  aa  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  thf 
eenturieiL  having  great  influeure,  and,  by  h«Uiug 
the  auspices,  having  even  a  negative  en  all  pru- 
oeedings,  it  waa  thought  nereessry  to  altei'  tho 
form  m  tibe  asstmbly  in  which  the  tribuntti  wi-re 
elected  to  that  of  the  tribee ;  and  by  this  m«ana 
to  enable  the  people  to  malps  their  electtiHi* 
without  any  control  from  the  nobles,  either 
In  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  th# 
interpoaition  of  ths  augurs.* 

Such  was  the  Institution  of  the  plebeian  trl* 
bunes,  while  the  stote  yet  knew  of  no  otbey 
magistrate  besides  the  consuls  and  the  quKstors^ 
of  ^hom  the  laet,  even  under  the  kinga,  bati 
been  employed  as  a  qiecies  of  comBiiwaries,  or 
providers  for  the  army*  The  expedient  waa 
adopted,  by  the  senate,  to  quiet  the  animosity  of 


partiee ;  but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to  render  tho 
•  ■  ■  Iti, 

vested  witf  power  to  assemble  the  people,  could 


contest  between  them  more  equal,  and  to  multi.* 
cte  of  dispute.     T 
jMwer  to  assemUi 

»f  ^        "     " 
which  they  were  at  first  entrusted  ;  nor  was  it 


ply  the  subjecte  of  dispute.     The  tribunes  Una 

vested  with  power  to  assemble  the  . 

not  lone  be  confined  to  the  mere  negative  witti 


essy,  on  every  occasion,  to  distinguish  the  mea- 
sures of  attack  from  thoas  of  defence ;  and  thf 
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puny  of  the  nleMans,  with  theae  offic«i«at  their 

'  leiul,  irere  theu  In  a  posture,  not  only  to  pre- 

•erve  their  rights,  but  likewise  to  gain  to  uieir 

i     order   cuntiniuil    oixeadone   of    pnxUege    and 

^    power.     Happily  for  the  atete,  tbere  waa  yet 

Uttch  ground  at  thia  aort  to  be  gained,  without 

ling  the  bounda  of  cood  order,  or  en- 

:  on  the  authority  of  equitable  goyeni* 


The  poptdar  teden  In  this  career  had  to 
-tnafc  throu^  l3ie  bar  of  hereditary  distinction, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  oontrarr  to  the  genius 
«f  tlie  republic,  tliat  no  peraonaf  merit  and  no 
measure  of  ahUlty  eoold  remore.  One  of  the 
first  steps  ther  made  In  pursuit  of  this  olgect, 
-was  to  preclude  erery  other  power  in  the  atate 
from  a  nq;htiTe  on  tiieir  own  proceedlnga.  For 
'  this  purpose  it  was  enarted,  by  the  authority  of 
the  tribes,  that  no  one,  under  palo  of  death,  or 
of  an  ari>Itrary  line,  diould  interrupt  a  tribune 
whUc  he  w:bs  apeaking  to  the  people.*  Beiiig 
thus  prorided  against  interruption,  as  they  were 
by  a  former  law  against  riolence  to  their  persons, 
they  not  only  took  up  the  complaints  of  their 
f»nstituents,  they  suggested  new  claims  to  be 
made  by  them,  and,  at  eTcry  suecssslon  to  office, 
endeaToored  to  signalize  their  term  by  some 
additional  establishment  tar  the  benefit  of  the 
^ple :  they  eren  interrupted  the  state  in  its 
councils  and  military  operations,  and  almost  in 
erery  instance  hung  upon  the  wheela  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  grierancca  they  compUuned  of 
were  redreaaed,  or  the  dtimanda  they  made  were 
complied  with. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plebeian 
•fficen,  whose  aid  the  tribunes  allmd  were 
aeceaaary  to  themsdTcs,  they,  soon  alter  their 
own  institution,  procured  that  of 
U.  C  S60.  the  iEdOes^  who  were  to  inspect 
the  mariceta,  and  have  chaina  ol 
tiie  pttbDe  buildings  and  publie  shows,  fieitig 
aubordinate  to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  thm 
consuls,  they  acted,  upon  occasion.  In  what  re- 
lated to  the  policy  of  the  town,  as  assistants  to 
both.' 

As  Rome  wis  a  place  of  arms,  and  subaisted 
in  some  measure  by  public  magazinea ;  as  aettle- 
menta  won  firom  the  enemy  were  often  to  be 
disposed  of  to  citizens ;  as  its  institutions  were 
yet  new  and  incomplete ;  and  as  the  patridans 
still  claimed  an  eKcluslTe  right  to  all  the  offices 
of  state,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  carea  of 
the  public— 4he  distribution  of  com  from  the 
'  granaries,  the  dirision  of  conquered  lands,  the 
defects  of  the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedlnga 
of  tiie  magistrates.  The  qualifications  of  cancu- 
datea  for  the  office  of  consul  furnished,  during 
some  ages,  the  auMect  of  continual  debatea,  and 
frequeutiy  expoeed  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  periim  by  tneir  own  disacntions.  Their 
dTil  and  military  tranasctions  were  constantiy 
blended  together.  The  senate  frequentiy  in- 
imlved  the  atate  in  wsr.  In  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  dlTisions,  and  the  people  as  often  took 
occasiun,  from  the  difficulties  in  wliich  the  com- 
munitv  waa  involved  by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a 
compliance  with  their  own  demands. 

'I'be  first  sutject  of  contention  that  arose  aftcsr 
the  institution  of  the  tribunes  was  a  sequel  of 
the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that  establlsh- 
I'he  iiscessian  of  the  people  took  place  In 
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Aatumn,  the  naoal  mvd  rtma«la  Itdfi  «id  th« 
labours  of  that  season  having  been  aooordiugly 
Inteniqftted,  the  ci^  was  threatened  with  la- 
mine  ;  and  the  aenate  exerted  all  Its  Industry  iu 
guarding  against  this  eviL*  After  the  public 
granariM  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  ana  at  what  prioe» 
the  poorer  atizens  should  be  supplied  from 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny^ 
and  the  part  which  they  themselves,  by  sua* 
pending  the  labours  of  ine  field,  had  taken,  in 
nringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were 
now  tiireatened,  were  fully  stated  against  them 
in  this  delibention.  llie  opportunity  waa 
thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  several  conoea- 
sions  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate^ 
and,  in  particular,  to  obUge  the  people  to  part 
with  their  tribunes,  and  to  return  within  tba 
former  bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  aubatance  of  a  contumelious 
speech,  delivered  in  the  senate  bv  the  celebrated 
Oaius  Mardns  Coiiolanus.  The  younger  no- 
bility ap^auded  his  sentiments ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  tne  senate,  having  reoentiy  escaped  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilling  to  engage  them- 
selves anew  in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  appease  tne  people,  who  were 
greatiy  incensed  at  tne  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  subdus  them,  they  agreed  to  deliver  com 
from  tiie  public  granaries^  at  a  price  below  that 
of  the  most  plenuful  season.  And,  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  present  pacified  the  triounes,  but 
flattered  their  meaumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  mediute  atul  frurther  demanda.  I'be  diatresa 
with  whidi  their  constituents  had  been  threat- 
ened was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived frt»m  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged; 
and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  tiie  tribunal 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  tiaa 
liarty  he  nad  offended,  llie  senate  and  patri- 
etans  were  disposed  to  protect  him ;  but,  trustiitg 
that  by  the  majority  of  their  votes  they  might  be 
able  to  acquit  him  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
the  onlj  aaaembly  before  which,  from  tlie  tiiuo , 
of  its  first  institution,  any  capital  charge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  citizen,  they  sufiered 
the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this,  however,  tney  were 
disappointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  that  the 
people  should  aaaemUe  in  their  tribea ;  and  having 
prevailed  in  this  previous  question,  the  accused, 
as  being  already  condenmed  by  this  determhui- 
tion  relating  to  the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
from  his  sentence.* 

Coriolsnus,  in  resentment  of  thIa 
U.  C.  MB.  proeecution,  which  forced  him  into 
exUe,  Joined  the  enemies  of  hia 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  war 
from  abroad,  helped  to  suspend  for  a  while  the 
animosities  of  which  he  himself  had  furnished 
the  occasion  at  home,  Thb  contest  in  tK-hich  ha 
had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  his  own 
exile,  and  waa  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tical effecto ;  but  it  merita  a  place  in  theae  ob- 
aervationa,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  plebeian  party,  under  iu  new  leaders,  had 
acquired,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular  state 
of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which.  In  the  uncertain 
choice  of  different  modes  of  aaaembly,  the  very 
form  of  the  government  was  left  undetermined^ 
until  the  occasion  occurred  on  which  thia  gov* 
emment  was  to  set. 
Hia  assembly  of  the  centiirist  fonnid  as 
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•riitoenqr,  that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy. 
They  did  oot  partake  in  the  soTereignty  by  any 
determinate  rule,  but  each  of  them  occasionally 
seized  upon  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  instead  of 
bahtncing  each  other  by  regular  checks  and  in- 
terruptions, threatened  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Republic  a  continual  scene  of  contra- 
dictions and  inoonsiBtencies.  Such  at  least  is 
the  judgment  wliich  we  are  tempted,  in 
tloni  to  pass  on  this  i' 
though,  in  the  sequel  < 


[Boost. 


tlon,  to  pass  on  this  singular  constitutfon,  al- 

in  the  sequel  of  its  hi 
pcsr  to  possess,  at  least,  one  of  the  liighest  polid- 


I  history,  it  will  ap- 


oal  adrantages,  in  being  the  most  excellent  nur- 
sery of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  in  forming 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  national  ability 
and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  or  Volsci,  produced  with- 
in the  city,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alarm  which  produced  it.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within 
resumed  their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which 
was  still  more  important  than  that  which  had 
recently  employed  tnem ;  and  which,  continuing 
to  be  moved  at  intervals,  served  to  the  last  hour 
of  the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or 
ftimiahed  a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious 
and  designing  men  continually  empioy^l,  to 
captivate  the  ears  of  the  populace.  I'hls  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  propositions— an  equal 
division  of  land  property,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Acrarian  law. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  first 
•emiisitions  of  territory,  their  conquests  were 
understood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  among  them,  or  given  to 
those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families.  *  But  of  late,  during 
a  conaiderable  period,  while  the  Republic  barely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  re- 
oovered  the  losses  sustained  in  the  wan  with  the 
numerous  enemies  that  supported  liim,  she  liad 
either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or, 
suitably  to  the  growiiw  disparity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessary  m  very  smaU  republics,  be- 
comes so  in  proportion  as  nations  extend,  suffered 
the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy, or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizens,  wKo  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C  267.  to  make  their  complainta  on  this 
sulject,  when  they  were  anticipated 
br  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  who,  being  almdy  in 
high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  jMsslons  of  the  inferior  class,  and  is 
said  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  the  state.  He  affected  great 
■eal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  against  their  oppressors.  He  com- 
plained, in  particular,  of  the  improper  use  which 
had  been  recently  made  of  the  conquered  lands, 
by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  him- 
self made  some  conquests,  he  showed  how  ihe 
lands  of  the  RepuUlc  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
of,  by  making  an  equal  division  of  his  own  ac- 
quisinons  among  tne  more  indigent  citizens." 
He  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  anuses  whldi 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ao- 
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quired  from  the>enemy,  and  to  consider  of  tha 
proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  wera 
greatly  alarmed ;  most  of  them  haid  possessioua 
that  seemed  to  fiOl  within  the  object  of  this  in« 
qidry.  The  popular  party  alleged,  that  con- 
quered lands  being  acquired  by  the  joint  labours^ 
and  at  the  common  nazard,  of  aU  the  people, 
should  be  equally  divided  among  them.  Ilia 
patricians  contended,  that  these  levelling  prin- 
ciples led  to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  thi^  in  a 
state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest, 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  without  tha 
subversion  of  govemmenty  as  well  as  of  pro- 
perty. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  have  tha 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side ;  and  if  he  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  division  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  said  to  disguise  a  more  dangerous 
intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  have  at 
least  devised  considerable  settlements  for  tha 
people,  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But 
whue  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  property,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  personal  conee- 
quence,  by  offering  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
every  alien,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowded  from 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  measure,  and  the  city,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  'Ilia 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  aa 
well  as  to  the  senate ;  and  the  unhappy  author 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour  oi  his  party, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratu- 
itous distribution  of  com,  but  even  to  refund 
what  had  been  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at 
the  public  granariea.  fhis  proposal  too  waa 
interpreted  to  his  pr<^udice,  and  raised  a  su*. 
picion  that  he  meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and 
of  indigent  citizens,  to  usurp  the  government. 
On  this  supposition  all  parties  in  the  state  com- 
bined against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  treason. 

Thb  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project 
after  the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  lands, 
and  after  private  estates  began  to  be  accumulated, 
that  was  made  to  divide  all  territorial  acquisi- 
tions in  equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  thoueh 
the  author  of  it  perished  in  the  attempt,  tha 
prcrject  itself  was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth, 
as  a  subject  of  dissention,  and  became  the  souroa 
of  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  kiad  no  sooner  aocompbshed  the 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  thev  concurred  with 
the  senate,  than  they  insisted  for  the  exevntion 
of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  for  the  nomination 
of  three  commissioners  already  resolved  on,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  protected 
the  people  in  refusing  to  serve  the  state  in  its 
wars,  until  this  demand  diould  be  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresistible  power  to  stop  all 
proceedings  in  the  city,  they  prevented  all  mili- 
tary levies  within  the  waUs,  obliged  the  consuls, 
during  a  certain  period,  to  erect  their  standard 
in  the  country,  and  there  to  force  the  herdsmaa 
and  labourer  to  enlist,  by  driving  away  the  cattla 
and  distraining  the  effects  of  thme  who  ware  uiw 
willing  to  obey  them.* 

In  these  exertions  of  political  ttzength,  tha 
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wrties  at  Rome  Immed  W  degrees  to  form  their 
different  plana,  wlietlier  of  adniiniirtration  or  of 
opposition. 

Tho  senate  cndeaToined  to  fumbb  the  people 
with  employment  alnnoed,  to  amuse  them  with 
trinmphal  procesaiona,  to  gratify  them  with  par- 
tial aettlameuts  and  allotments  of  land ;  and,  in 
order  to  stop  the  Tiolence  of  their  leaders,  by  the 
iiegatlTe  of  some  one  of  their  own  order,  conti- 
nually endeaYoured  to  diyide  the  college  of  tri- 
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The  trflnmea,  In  their  turn,  endeaToured,  by 
catiis  and  priTste  engsfements,  to  secure  the 
vnanimity  of  their  own  body,  or  to  bind  the  mi- 
nority to  follow  the  dedaion  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despiae  the  par- 
tial settlements,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend 
their  Importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a 
distance  from  Rome.  Ther  taught  them  to  aim 
at  a  higher  object,  the  political  consequence  of 
thefar  o^er,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  government 
«f  their  eoontry.  xhe  tribunes  were  honoured 
in  proportion  to  the  part  which  they  took  in 
support  of  this  popular  cause ;  and  plebeians  were 
aaocesiiYely  raised  to  this  office,  in  reward  of  the 
animosity  they  had  occasionally  shown  to  the 
•enate,  and  from  respect  to  the  courage  with 
which  tliey  had.  In  any  case,  withstood  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  magistrate. 

At  eveiT  succession,  accordingly,  the  new  tri- 
bunes enileaTonred  to  signalize  their  year  bj 
•ugiesting  some  advantage  to  the  people ;  and, 
In  tiie  course  of  their  struggles,  obtained  many 
regulations  &yourable  to  their  interest  as  an  or- 
der  in  the  state. 

One  law  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  which  Is  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained,  to 
•nbotitute  the  asaembly  of  the  tribes  for  that  of 
the  coris  in  the  election  of  tribunes.* 

Another,  to  ezclode  the  patrieiaas 
entirely  from  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes.^ 

The  Agrarian  law  Itself  diey  fireqnently  mor- 
ed»  in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  preten- 
sions, or  brought  it  forward  alone  witn  such 
claims,  in  order  to  alarm  the  patricums,  and  to 
Ibroe  them,  under  apprehension  of  this  principal 
•bject  of  their  fears,  to  a  compromise,  or  to  a 
eompiianoe  in  some  other  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  whldi  tended 
frequently  to  revive  these  political  flames,  may 
be  joined  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  defect  of  Judicial  forms  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to 
the  kings,  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both  dvil  and 
military ;  Uiey  had  not  sufficient  forms  or  limi- 
tations  prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power/  Thia  defect,  which  is  common  in  the 
administration  of  rude  covemmcnts,  is  for  the 
most  part  auppUed  by  aegrees.  Evils  are  cor- 
rected in  proportion  as  they  are  felt,  and  the 
rational  proceedinaa  of  one  age  are  adopted  as 
preeedenta  to  regulate  the  next.     But,  in  the 

E resent  instance,  at  Rome,  the  popular  party,  it 
I  aaid,  demanded  at  once  a  ajstem  of  furispru^ 
dence  and  a  complete  body  oi  laws.  Being  op- 
posed by  the  patricians,  tney  came  to  consider 
the  measure  as  an  object  of  party ;  and  they 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  much  from  ani- 
mosity to  tbe  nuwiatratea,  as  from  a  desire  to 
secure  pubUe  JusUce,  or  to  regulate  the  forms  of 
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Tlie  patricians 
the  project  sa  an  attack  oo  their  power;  and, 
however  innocent  or  reaaonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
with  all  the  arta  of  evasion  and  delay,  which 
they  had  employed  to  prevent  the  diviaion  of  the 
conquered  landa,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  tb  i 
most  factioua  purpose  of  their  adveraiurles. 

In  this  contest  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  autho* 
rity  and  addreaa  of  the  noblea,  the  people  oppoaed 
an  ardour  that  was  not  to  be  coolea  by  delaysi 
to  be  discouraged  by  partial  defeats,  or  restrained 
by  scruplea  in  the  cnoice  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment 01  their  end.  From  this,  sa  from  many 
other  Inatancea,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  po- 
pular party,  in  the  contest  with  their  aoperiora, 
are  apt  to  think,  that  the  rulea  of  veracity  and 
candour  may  be  diapenaed  with,  and  that  the 
meana  of  deceit  and  violence  may,  without  anv 
acniple,  be  employed  in  their  own  favour.  Witn 
leas  nonour  and  dignitv  to  maintain  than  their 
adveraariea,  they  are  less  afraid  of  imputations 
that  detract  from  either ;  and  their  leaders,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  more  numeroua  party, 
are  less  apprehenaive  of  evil  fame.  In  thia  con- 
teat,  accordingly,  iictitioua  plota  and  conapiracies 
were  fabricated  by  the  popular  aide,  and  fictitioua 
deaigna  againat  the  libertiea  of  the  people  wei-e 
imputed  to  the  patriciana,  in  order  to  render  them 
odioua,  and  to  deter  them  from  appearing  in  aup- 
port  of  their  real  pretenaions.* 

In  the  lesue  of  theae  contesta,  the  aenato  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
comnussioners,  who  ahould  be  aent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  coUectlon  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  in  that  countrv,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  commis- 
aionera,  the  aenate  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  of  the  famoua  d^ 
oemvira  to  eompUe  a  body  of  laws  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

He  decemvira  were  appointed 
U.  C  SOS.  merely  to  make  the  draft  ot  a  new 
code,  and  to  propoae  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senate  and  people, 
from  whom  alone  the  propositions  could  receive 
the  authority  of  laws ;  yet  the  persons  named 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  history  bears,  had  credit 
enough  with  the  people  to  be  vested  with  a  tem- 
porary soversiffnty,  in  which  they  superaeded  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  as  well  aa  that  of  the 
consols,  and  had  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.'  Before 
their  commission  expired,  they  presented  a  num- 
ber of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and 
containing  a  summary  of  the  privileges  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  people,  of  the  crimes  to  oe  punished 
by  the  macisbrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  oe  obser- 
ved in  all  Judicial  prooeedincs.  They  at  the 
same  time,  informed  the  peojue,  that  their  plan 
was  still  incomplete,  that  many  useful  additions 
were  yet  to  be  made;  and,  upon  the  fidth  o 
these  declarations,  obtained  for  another  year  the 
renewal  of  their  powera,  with  a  change  or  aome  of 
the  peraona  who  were  named  in  the  commlaalon. 

In  thia  aecond  year  of  the  decemvira*  appoint- 
ment, two  more  tablea  or  plates  were  added  to 
the  former  ten ;  a  circumstance  flrem  which  tUs 
part  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  Its  name. 
This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  el 
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liw^  WM  reeetYed  witli  frrrat  avidity,  and  the  Tin*  inti»rMJt  of  iiioiiey  WM  limited  tu  »n.-  per 

twelve  ttbles  conttnued  to b«  ri4p«nc«d  at  liomis,  c*?nt;*  but  baiiknii>t«y  whs  treated  an  a  rrime, 

—  tke  Micient  titlv*  by  which  uieu  are  »apij«»ed  imd.  wi.h»mi  any  ai»itirntit»ii  of  fiaud  pr  uiiMior- 

to  hold  aii^  valuable  rC^hts  are  revered  in  all  lut-  tune,  expuaed  the  hisulvent  debtor  to  the  merry 


hU>  complete  cupy  uf  them  1>ein|(  traii«*  of  his  creditors,  who  mi|(ht  put  him  to  death, 

mltCed  to  modem  tim«s,  we  caiuiot  fully  judj^e  dissect  or  (|uarter  liim,  aud  distribute  his  mem- 

of  their  value ;  but,  from  the  fraf^meuts  remain-  hers  among  them.* 

inr  in  authors  that  occasioaally  cite  them,*  tlils  Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  from  superstition, 

.  .  -        .  ..         ^«- L j_i ^oftfPeat 


eode  appears,  In  some  dauses,  to  have  been  a  first   there  were  others  oontainiug  proofii «     ^ 

draft  or  the  r«|(ulatlons  wliich  are  necessary  in  ,  tlonal  wisdom.     In  private^  every  family  were 
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the  establishment  of  property,  aud  in  making  '  ^■'ee  to  wondiip  theguds  in  their  own  way.  Ai^d 
nrivate  parties  answerable  to  public  Judicatures  In  public,  though  certain  forms  were  rei(»{red. 
In  aU  thehr  disputes.— llie  property  of  huid  was  yet  there  was  not  anv  penalty  annexed  to  the 
established  by  a  fair  prescription  of  two  yean,  omission  of  them,  as  the  puuisoineut  of  offences 
and  tfiat  of  other  eftects  by  a  prescription  of  one  in  this  matter  Mraa  left  to  the  offended  god. 
year.*— Any  controversy  concerning  the  bound*- 1  T^'^  peo|Ae  were  required  to  build  theiy  houses 
lies  of  lana  property  was  to  be  determined  by  two  feet  asunder,  to  Imvs  eight  feet  for  the  ordi- 
arbiters  or  jurymen  appointed  by  the  magistrate,  nary  breadth  of  streets  and  highways,  and  don- 
—Forties  cited  to  a  court  of  jusU^  were  not  at  i  Ue  this  breadth  at  the  turnings, 
liberty  to  decline  attendance.— Judgment  in  ca- 1  They  were  forhid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the 
pital  cases  was  competent  only  to  the  assembly  [  wood  employed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  express 
of  the  people  in  their  centuries ;  but  this  supreme  their  sorrow  for  the  dead  by  wounding  their 
tribunal  might  delegate  ite  powers  \>j  a  special  i  ^eah,  teariiw  their  hair,  or  hf  uttering  indecent 
eommlssion.  or  hunentable  cries. 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient '     Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  cbar- 
,  the  fallowing  particulars  are  worthy  of  acteristical  dauses  wliich  are  mentioned  amoii^ 

the  fragments  of  tlie  twelve  tables.  The  ardour 
of  the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimit- 
ed powers  which  they  entrusted  to  the  commia- 
sionen  appointed  to  frame  it,  had  nearly  cost 
them  their  liberty;  and  thus  ended  the  procresa 
of  their  oommonwealth.  The  two  addittonal 
tables,  as  well  as  the  first  ten,  haviitf  been  posted 
up  for  publle  inspection,  and  liavuif  been  foiw 
mally  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  deoamTira'  commlsskin  was  (rtitainedt 
and  it  waa  expected  that  th«j  wwe  to  abdlcata 


The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeianjraa 
m  great,  that  persons  in  these  different  orders 
wore  not  permitted  to  Intermarry. 

The  frther  being  considered  as  the  absolute 
Blaster  of  his  ehil£  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
•jqMMe  him  to  sale.' 


1  livy  calls  the  twelre  tables  /\nvs  omnh  pubUei 
pHvatiqiteJturb.  Tacitus  calls-theiii  FmiM  equiJurU. 
And  CraMa«,  la  the  Dlalogae  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  U  made 
•B  say.  Bibliotliecas  onttiiuai  phifosophonha,  aniu 
waSbi  Tidetsr  tsbalailmi  llbeihia  aapcrahfr.  Oe  Orat. 
lib.  i.  c.  44. 

t  Yld.  Gfavini  de  Origiae  Jarb  CiviHs  Pigkii 
AnaL 

•  The  danse  in  the  twelve  tables  relatirg  to  the 
Ihthei's  power  of  aSle,  contains  a  singular  lioiitatioa. 
Veadendi  fittott  patil  pote^ta*  esto.  Si  rater  tlhna 
ter  veofeadaTit,  flUas  a  paflre  Mber  esto.  The  father 
nay  sell  his  chiM,  bat  ifhe  has  sold  him  three  times, 
the  chili  ahaU  be  free.  (Dionys.  Ub.  U.  o.  V.  p.  07.) 
This  law,  in  its  first  appearance,  carries  an  iBBpliratidn 
tiiat,  unm  thb  restncdou  was  applied,  fadiera  prac- 
tised seUtag  their  children  times  withoat  limit.  No 
law,  it  amy  be  said,  is  made  agahist  crimes  altofether 


anknewn ;  and,  in  general,  what  people  do,  may  be 
inlisiTed  from  what  they  are  forbid  to  do  \  and 
the  dauie,  considered  in  this  licht,  is  fnH  sf 


I  ret 


4  If  am  prhiho  dnodeclm  tabolis  saacitnm,  na  qale 

iKiario  (1  It  per  mm.  or  1  per  cent,  per  ana.),  ffomore 

amplintf  exerceret,  cum  antea  ex  Ifbidine  locupletiun 


iafsiTed  from  wiiat  they  are 
the  dattse,  considered  in  this  h 
ty.  The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  sold,  must  hsTe  ro> 
peatedly  disengsged  himself  from  slavery.  After  be- 
ing twice  sold,  he  most  have  put  himself  a  third  time 
in  the  fothef  s  powel- ;  and  to  render  touch  cases  the 
oldeet  of  law  In  any  age  or  eouatry  whatever,  the 

ly  suspended.  The  question  therefore  may  be  ambait- 
ted  to  dfilians  and  antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not 
easier  to  sup|MMe  a  mbtate  in  the  tradidon  or  in  the 
record,  or  an  unnecessary  precaution  lb  the  compilers 
•f  this  cede,  than  tach  k  flreqaency  of  ttie  circnniF 
stances  puiiHined  in  this  clause,  as  would  make  the 
offence  a  proper  oliject  of  legidatioa  in  any  age  er 
nation  whatever;  and  whether  this  law  may  aot 
have  been,  in  its  original  intention,  wliat  it  becasse 
in  the  subsequent  spplications  of  it,  a  mere  preoaup 
tiea  In  fovour  of  the  patent,  that  be  should  not  be 
deprived  of  his  child  by  surprise,  and  that  unless  he 
had  sold  him  dwae  limes,  he  was  aot  supposed  te 
have  sold  him  at  aU.  The  fstm  by  which  a  Roman 
r  emandpated  his  son,  consisted  of  a  sale  diree 
1  repeated,  the  fsther  sold  htm  sad  reoeiTed 
bis  price.    The  bu; 


be  buyor  once  and  again  re-delivered 
d  had  his  price  retaraed.    After  the 

third  nutchsse,  the  bayer  maanmitted  hhn  by  a  sin- 

galarittBianny  fteionbed  lb  the  hiws. 


agitarecar;  dein  mgatione  tribnnitia  ad  i 
r«daoca  ;  postremo  vetitm  usotk  ;  multisqae  plebitc^ 
ti«  obTiam  itnm  fraudiha%  qua  totles  repressa  miias 
per  artes  rur^os  oriebantur.    Tadt.  Ann.  lib.  vL 

Montesquiea  ventures  to  reject  the  autliority  of 
f^^ttts  in  this  instance,  and  supposes  that  the  Uw 
which  lie  ascrtbes  to  the  decemvirs  had  no  existence 
until  the  year  U.C.  IBS;  when,  according  to  livy. 
Ub.  ri.  it  wm  obtahied  by  the  tribunes  If .  DueUias  and 
L.  Meneoitts,  in  fovuur  of  tlie  people.  Hand  aqua 
patribus  lata,  insequeate  anao  C.  Martio  et  Co.  If  aa- 
lio  Cost,  de  nnclario  ftenore  a  ll.Duellio,  L.  Meoeoio, 
tribonis  plebili,  ibgatio  perlata.  It  Is  hideed  probable 
that  aiaay  antiouated  laws  were  referred  to  rhi«  1  -. 
geadary  code  of  the  twelve  tables  oa  ao  better  autho- 
rity than  that  of  their  antiquity.  And  so  great  a 
reduction  of  interest  was  more  likely  to  come  from 
tribonet  sedng  in  frvoor  of  the  people,  who  were 
generally  the  debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Interest  of  money,  thaa 
fhna  the  decemvirs,  who,  bein|r  of  the  ari«toeratical 
frctioa,  took  part  whh  the  creditors. 

A  The  danse  In  this  code  respeedag  iasdvent 
debtori,  is  equally  strange  with  that  which  respecia 
the  power  of  the  father,  and  shows  no  less  upon 
what  atrocious  ideas  of  wiiat  they  were  to  pennit,  as 
well  as  of  what  they  were  to  prohibit,  the  compilers 
of  this  code  proceeded.  Their  ideas  fa&  either,  it  is 
probable,  were  nerer  realised.  livy  says,  that  dt  bt. 
ora  were  nejci  et  trmdUi  ertdUoHbus  (Uv.  lib.  ii.  c.  23 
A  ST.).  But  it  is  afirmed  with  great  vrobabiU  y  of 
truth,  that  ao  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benefit  o| 
this  law  against  his  insolvent  debtor  (Aul.  Gel.  lib. 
M.  c.  1.).  Laws  that  result  from  custom,  and  ar« 
suggested  by  real  occasions,  are  genuine  proofs  of 
dm  relgaiag  mavaers ;  but  I&ws  enacted  by  spedsl 
lawgivers,  or  coamiiisieners,  only  indicate  what  oo 
ears  to  the  fimcy  of  the  compiler,  sad  what  are  the 
I  he  M  pleased  to  suppese  may  be  nacea 
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their  power;  Vat  t]M  prindiwl  perBomi  rwted 
with  tnis  trust,  haTtnK  procured  it  with  a  view 
to  usurp  the  goyemment,  or  being  delNtuched  bf 
two  years  oneontroUed  dominion  in  the  poaM»- 
•ion  «f  it,  reAised  to  withdraw  from  their  sta- 
tloD,  and  boldly  ▼entored  to  persist  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  power  after  the  time  for  whieh  it 
had  elapsed.    At  Rome  the  power  of 


19 


feenllar 


was  given 

the  magistrate  was  supposed  to  detormlne  by  his 
B  resignalioii,  and  the  repahlie  might  soffsr  a 
roUar  inaontenieney  from  the  oMtinacy  of 
rtioular  persons,  who  ooatlnned  to  enrdss  the 
ftmotioBs  or  oflloe  after  the  period  asejgned  them 
by  law  was  expired. 

The  decemvfra  took  adraatage  of  tUs  deftet  in 
the  eonstitation,  cootinned  the  courdee  of  Uieir 
power  beyond  the  period  for  wliich  it  was  given, 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoratioii  of  the 
■enate  and  tiio  aseemblles  of  the  people,  or  the 
oleetion  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  witlu 
out  empLevinc  much  artiftoe,  got  the  people  to 
Bcquieece  m  Uieir  usurpation,  aa  an  evil  which 
eouid  not  be  remedied  j  and  the  usurpers,  in 
Ais  as  in  othir  JMtanoee,  seemed  to  meet  with  a 
submission  that  was  proportioned  to  the  oonH- 
with  wliich  ihey  aaeumed  their  power. 


The  wrongs  of  the  state  appeared  to  maloe  little 
Impreesion  on  partiee  who  had  an  oqoal 


to  prevent  them ;  but  a  barbarous  insult  offered 
to  a  private  flunlly  leUndled  or  gave  occasion  to 
the  breaking  oiR  or  a  flams,  whkh  ii^uriea  of  a 
more  public  nature  eoly  eeemed  to  have  smoth- 
ered. 

Appins  Claadlua,  one  of  the  usuipeis,  being 
eapcivated  with  the  bsauty  of  Virginia,  the  child 
of  an  honoufuUe  fiunlly,  and  aheady  betrothed 
to  a  penon  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to 
malce  himself  master  of  her  penon,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  liberty. 
For  thie  purpoee,  under  pretence  that  die  had 
ilhatehehi 


beeu  bom  In  earvltnde,  and 
away  in  her  infimcy,  he  suborned  a  person 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  deoemvfr  hima 
being  judge  In  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  Judg- 
ment against  tlie  helplees  party,  and  wdered  her 
to  be  removed  to  tae  house  of  tlie  pereon  by 
whom  she  was  claimed.  In  tide  affecong  scenes 
th^  father,  under  pretence  of  bidding  a  Isat  Ihre- 
well  to  his  chUd,  came  forward  to  embrace  her; 
and,  in  the  prosenoe  of  the  multitude,  having 
then  DO  other  meana  to  preeerve  her  honour,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman 
father,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  a 
knife.  A  general  indignation  instantly  aroee 
from  tUs  j^teous  sight,  and  all  parties  concur- 
red, as  at  tlM  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
U.  C.  AM.  quins,  to  deliver  the  Republiefrom 
aa  hatsftil  a  tyranny.' 

The  eenateand  patrldan  administration  be- 
iog  re-estabUahsd  oy  the  cfaeerftd  oonourrence 
of  the  plebeiana,  and  the  former  government 
restored  with  the  consent  of  all  parttos,  a  tide  of 
mutual  confidenee  ensued,  wmoh  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  most  popular  persons  Into  the  ofllce 
oCcoeisul,  and  procnrsd  a  ready  aseent  from  the 
nobles  to  every  measun  which  tended  to  gratify 
thepeople. 

Ine  danger  which  had  been  recently  experi- 
enced from  the  exercise  of  uncommon  discre- 
tionary powers,  produced  a  reeolution  to  forbid, 
under  the  ecvercst  penaltiee  of  oonHscation  and 
dsath,  any  pereon  ever  to  propoee  the  granting 


OUv.llb.liLe.fr.    Dlonys.  HsL  fine. 


of  any  •uch  powers.  Tli»  ooDflMmtlon  of 
penion^  of  the  titbanes,  which,  under tho  lata 
uiiurpatiou,  had  almost  lost  i(s  effect,  was  now 
renewed,  aud  extended*  though  in  a  numier-do- 
gree,  to  the  ediles  and  inferior  qlBcers,  who  were 
supposed  to  act  uuder  the  tribunes  ii|  pisseiililg 
the  rights  of  the  people 

The  patricians  likewise  conaented  to  have  tho 
acts  of  the  senate  formally  reconled,  placed  in, 
tlie  temple  of  Ceres,  and  committed  to  the  caro 
of  the  edilee.*  This  was  in  fact  a  coneideraWo 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had 
been  hitherto  considered  aa  the  keepers  and  In- 
terpreters of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had 
often  suppressed  or  carried  into  e^cecution  the  aefi 
of  this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  ths  most  striking  effect,  a^ 
U.  C  9DL  cribcd  to  the  preeent  unanimity  of 
the  citizens,  was  the  ease  with 
wliich  the  plebeian  assembllee  wero  permitted  to 
extend  the  authority  of  their  acta  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent aiders  of  tiie  commonwealth. 

The  comtcia,  or  assemblies  of  the  Romaa 
pelade,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  peat  ob- 
servations,  wero  now  of  three  denominatioiis ; 
that  of  the  curia,  the  centuries,  and  the  tribea. 
In  ssseiTiMiee  of  the  first  and  second  denomina- 
tion, aU  dtixens  wero  supposed  to  be  present ;  and 
lawa  wero  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
atate  in  general,  as  well  as  to  particular  deport* 
ments,snd  separate  bodies  of  men.  Thecen1«riei 
disposed  of  civil  ofllces,  and  the  curia  of  military 
commands.'  In  ths  assembly  of  the  tribe^  com* 
poeed  of  plebeians  alone,  the  tribunes  wero  elected ; 
and  acta  wero  paesed  to  regulate  the  proceedingo 
of  their  own  order,  beyond  which,  in  the  andent 
timea  of  the  Republic  their  authority  did  not 
extend.  But  as  the  eenate  denied  the  right  of 
the  tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  ths 
community,  the  {debeians,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
puted the  legisUtive  authority  of  the  ssnate. 
The  centnriee  alone  wero  supposed  to  e^Joy  the 
right  of  enacting  lawa  for  the  commonwealth.' 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tended  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  In 
the  hands  of  the  patridam,  who^  thouch  no 
moro  than  a  part  of  the  people,  wero  enabled,  by 
their  undoubted  mijoritv  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
centuries  as  well  aa  in  tne  senate^  to  give  law  to 
the  whole. 

Equity  and  sound  poUcjr  required  that  the 
plebeians  siiould  have  a  voice  in  the  leglalaturo 
of  a  commonwealth  of  which  they  made  so  con- 
sideraUo  a  part.  This  privilege  q»peared  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  secoro  them  against  the 
partial  influence  of  a 


of  men. 

Yhey  accordingly  obtained  it;  but  in  a  manner 
that  tended  to  cUidoin,  nthsr  than  to  unite  into 
one  body,  the  collateral  memben  of  the  stats. 
Instead  of  a  deliberotive  Toloe,  by  which  th .  y 
might  concur  with  the  esnata  and  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  or  by  which  they  might  contro  1  and 
«mend  their  decrees,  they  obtamed  for  theiu. 
sdves  a  separate  and  indepondent  povrer  of  legi»- 
lation,  by  which,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  pstj  i  - 
dan  acts,  which  might  pass  in  the  centuri*^ 
witiiont  tiieir  concurronce,  they  could,  on  tbfir 
port^  and  without  the  presence  or  consent  if 


r  Uv.  Hb.  iU. 

8  Lib.  T.  e.  «t.  Lib.  ix.  c  M.  CiD.  ad  FaaiiL  lib. 
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9  Theae  were  tenned  Legu  ;  the  resdalieiM  nf  tfan 
senate  were  termed  SentUmi  Ommlts,  and  titOMr  •• 
the  tribes,  Pte6<«clla. 
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the  Bobles,  make  plebeian  acts  that 
CT.  C  804.    eould  equally  bind  the  whole  com- 
munity*' 

Thia  rode  and  artleas  manner  of  communi- 
cating a  aliare  of  the  legislature  to  the  inferior 
order  of  the  people,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  intricacy  of  this  singular  constitution,  which 
DOW  opened,  in  fiict,  three  distinct  sources  of 
l^slation,  and  produced  laws  of  three  different 
denominations ;  decrees  of  the  senate,*  which  had 
a  temporary  authority ;  acts  of  the  centuries ;' 
and  resolutions  of  the  tribes/  and  bv  these 
means  undoubtedly  made  way  for  much  intes* 
tine  diriaion,  distraction,  and  tumult. 

So  &r  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  measures  that 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  but 
the  spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long  surriTe 
the  sense  of  those  iiguries,  and  that  resent- 
ment to  a  common  enemy  from  which  tliis 
transient  unanimity  arose.  The  nlebeians 
had  removed  some  part  of  the  establishment, 
in  which  the  patricians  were  unequally  fav- 
oured; but  they  hon  with  the  greater  impa- 
tience the  inequalities  which  remained,  and  by 
which  they  were  still  condemned  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  commonwealth.  They  were 
still  excluded  from  the  office  of  consul,  and  from 
that  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  debarred 
from  intermarriage  wiUi  the  nobles  by  an  ex]>ress 
law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the  sexes  trom 
passion,  forgetting  distinctions,  should  in  this 
manner  unite  their  different  ranks ;  but  being 
now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in  favour 
of  the  comiiia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint  or  rival 
sovereigns  of  the  state,  they  could  not  long  ac- 
quiesce in  these  unequal  conditions. 

A  few  yean  after  the  restoration 
U.  C.  906.  of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius, 
a  plebeian,  being  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, moved  tne  celebrated  act  which  bears  his 
name,*  to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables 
whicli  prohioited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined 
at  the  same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importance 
—that  the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  miffht  be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patri- 
cians.* rhe  senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  no- 
bles, having  for  some  time,  by  delays,  and  by 
involving  the  state,  as  usual,  m  foreign  wars, 
endeavoured  to  suspend  the  determination  of 
these  questions,  were  at  len^h  obliged  to  ^putify 
the  people  in  the  less  material  part  of  their  pre- 
tensions, respecting  the  intermarriage  of  dilfer« 
ent  ranks,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pacify  them 
on  the  refusol  of  the  more  important  daim, 
which  related  to  their  capacity  of  being  elected 
into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by 
the  sacred  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed 
only  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be 
performed  by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  plo- 
lieian  extraction ;  and  that,  by  this  consideration 
alone,  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 
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from  the  dignity  of  consul.  Superstition,  for 
the  mo«t  part,  being  fouuded  on  custom  alone^ 
no  change  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without 
appearing  to  destroy  Uie  religion  that  is  founded 
upon  it.  This  difficulty  accordingly  put  a  stop^ 
for  a  while,  to  the  hastv  pace  with  which  tM 
plebeians  advanced  to  the  consulate:  but  tiiia 
obstruction  was  at  length  removed,  as  many  dif- 
ficulties are  removed  in  human  affairs,  by  a 
slight  evasion,  and  by  the  mera 
U.  C.  SOa  change  of  a  name.  The  title  of 
consul  being  changed  for  that  of 
militanr  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal  function  be- 
ing included  in  the  duties  of  this  office,  plebeians, 
though  not  qualified  to  be  consuls,  were  allowed 
to  oft'er  themselves  as  candidates,  and  to  be  elect- 
ed military  tribunes  with  considar  power.  In 
this  manner  the  supposed  profanation  was  avoid- 
ed, and  plebeians  were  allowed  to  be  qualified 
for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The  mere 
privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  conaiderBUa 
time,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to  at- 
tain to  the  honour  of  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  plebeians  In  a  body  had 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them; 
but  as  separate  candidates  for  office^  still  yielded 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor ;  m, 
if  a  plebeian  were  lik<uy  to  prevail  at  any  par- 
ticular election  of  military  tribunes,  the  patri- 
cians had  credit  enough  to  have  Ae  nomination 
of  consuls  revived  in  that  Inat^mff^  jn  order  to 
disappoint  their  antagonists. 

logether  with  the  separation  of  the  inilitary 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on 
this  occasion,  another  change,  more  permanent 
and  of  greater  moment,  was  effectMl  Ever 
since  the  institution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the 
enrolment  of  the  people  was  become  a  principal 
object  of  the  executive  power.  In  the  first  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  king,  together  with  all  the 
other  fimctions  of  state.  In  the  sequel,  it  de- 
volved on  the  conauls ;  and  they  accordingly,  at 
every  period  of  five  yean,  by  the  rules  of  thia 
office,  could  dispose  of  every  citizen's  rank,  as- 
sign him  his  dass,  place  him  in  the  rolls  of  the 
senate,  or  on  that  of  the  knights,  or  strike  him 
off  from  either ;  and,  by  charging  him  with  all 
the  burdens  of  a  subject,  while  they  stripped 
him  of  the  privile^  of  a  citizen,  deprive  him  at 
once  of  his  poliucal  consequence^  and  of  his 
state  as  a  Roman'. 

lliese  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced* 
not  held  up  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people.  'Ine  magistrate  actuaUy  took  an  ac- 
count of  the  citizen's  estate,  inouired  into  hia 
character,  and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted 
him  to  the  senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded 
or  disfranchised,  aocordinf  as  he  judged  the  par^ 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  his  freedom,  of  the  rank 
which  he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in 
the  commonwealth'. 

So  important  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  officer  elected  for  a  different  purpoae^ 
took  its  rise  in  the  simplicity  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, that  branch  of  the  consular  magistracy 
which  the  patricians  were  least  willing  to  com- 
municate or  to  share  with  the  plebeians.    While 
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tiMf  admlttfld  them,  ikerdVire,  to  be  elected  trl- 
bunee  with  ooDmilar  power,  they  stipulated,  that 
the  chnrge  of  preriding  In  the  cenras,  or  mus- 
tore,  fihoald  be  diajoined  from  it ;  and  that,  un- 
der the  title  of  oenson,  this  ohavfe  ahoold  re- 
main with  penona  of  patriden 
U.  C.  8ia  birth".  They  contnded  for  thie 
eeperatlon,  not  with  a  proftmed  in- 
tention to  reserre  the  office  of  eeneor  to  their 
own  order,  but  under  pretence  that  perMvm  in- 
▼eeted  with  the  eonsuliir  power,  being  so  fra- 
quentiy  employed  in  tite  field  afainst  the  enemies 
of  tlie  oommonwcaltli,  could  not  aitsnd  to  tlie 
alliurs  of  the  dty,  or  perform  all  the  daties  of 
cenaor  at  their  regular  periods. 

But  whateror  may  haTo  been  the  ml  modve 
for  separating  the  deportment  of  censor  from 
tliat  or  console  the  change  appears  to  Iuitc  been 
seasonably  made;  and  mav  be  considered  as  a 
striking  example  of  that  nngular  fdtcity  with 
which  the  Romans,  for  some  time,  adyanoed  in 
their  policy,  as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hi- 
therto the  Roman  consul,  being  a  waiyior,  was 
chiefly  intent  on  the  glory  he  was  to  reap  in  tlie 
field,  and  to  gain  at  uie  expense  of  the  enemies 
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of  the  state.  He  diidained  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages  which  lie  had  in  his  power,  in  the  capacity 
of^a  derk  or  accountant  entrusted  with  the  cen- 
sus, or  enrolment  of  his  fellow-citizens;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  peculiar  attention  was 
giren  to  the  choice  of  consuls  on  the  year  of  the 
census,  as  being  then  rested  with  any  dangerous 
measnres  of  power.  But  considering  the  neight 
at  which  party  disputes  were  then  arriTcd,  and 
the  great  consequence  of  a  citizen's  rank  and 
place  on  the  rolla,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  en- 
truat  in  the  same  hands  the  drn  rij[^hts  of  the 
people,  and  the  executire  powers  or  the  state. 
The  consul,  being  fluently  raised  to  his  station 

S'  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into  power  with 
e  ardour  of  priTate  ambition  and  o/  party  zeal, 
might  hare  easUy,  in  the  manner  of  making  up 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  gratified  his  own  resent- 
ments, or  that  of  his  faction.  The  ofliee  of  consul, 
in  his  capacity  of  military  leader,  was  naturally 
the  provinoe  of  youth,  or  of  vigorous  manhood ; 
but  that  of  censor,  when  di^oined  from  it,  fell 
•B  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  great 
authority  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom,  in  the 
satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people  might 
safely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  assignment  of  their  rank,  in  such  luuids 
It  continued,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  be  very 
&ithfiilly  discharged;  and  by  oonnectinr  the 
dignities  of  citizen,  and  the  honours  of  the 
state,  with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue, 
had  the  hi^piest  eflTeets  on  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  of  the  con- 
,suls,  was  limited  to  two ;  but  that  of  the  con- 
solar  tribunes  was  left  undetermined,  and  at 
suocesive  elections  was  augmented  £rom  three  to 
eight.  This  has  given  occasion  to  some  histori- 
ans, who  are  quoted  by  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  in- 
stitution of  this  office,  not  to  the  importunity  of 
tlie  plebeian  party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state;  which  being  assailed  by  numerous  ene- 
mies, and  not  having  as  yet  devised  the  method 
of  multiplying  commanders,  under  the  titles  of 
proconsul,  were  led  to  substitute  officers  of  a 
diffiarent  denomination,  whose  uumbors  might 
be  increased  at  discretion.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
liiat,  in  the  progress  of  this  government,  new 
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inotitntions,  and  the  sepafition  of  departments, 
were  suggested  no  lem  by  the  multiplicity  of 
growing  alfoirs,  tiian  by  the  pretensions  of  party, 
or  by  ue  ambition  of  separate  pretenders  to 
power.  In  the  ftrat  of  thooo  wm,  we  are  led 
to  account  for  the  institution  of  the  plebeiaa 
ediles,  already  mentioned ;  for  that  of  the  pn»- 
foetus  annonai,  or  inspector  of  the  markets^  to- 
gether  with  the  additions  that  vrere,  in  tlie  course 
of  these  changes^  continually  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  qusBstors* 

Tlis  quastors  had  been  long  established  at 
Rome;  they  had  charge  of  the  public  funds, 
and  foUowed  the  kings  and  the  consuls  as  com« 
missaries  or  provisorB  in  the  field.  During  the 
busT  period  which  we  have  been  now  considering^ 
thefr  number  was  augmented  from  two  to  four ; 
and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the 
U.  C.  9SS.  most  part,  with  patricians,  thourfa 
not  limited  to  persons  of  this  rank* 

Hie  pnefectus  annonas  or  iniipcctor  of  the 
markets,  was  an  officer  occadonaiiy  named,  on 
a  prospect  of  scsrdty,  to  guard  against  frmine, 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Rome 
was  in  facta  place  of  arms,  era  mUltary  station* 
often  depending  as  much  for  subsistence  on  the 
foresight  and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  course 
of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  the  part  or  thestate^ 
the  people  were  exposed  to  suffer  fivm  scarcity. 
On  the  approaches  of  frmine,  tiiey  became  mn- 
and  disorderiy,  and  were  reai 
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ready  to  barter 
their  freedom,  and  the  constitn- 
C.  819>  tion  of  their  country,  for  bread. 
During  the  fiunine  which  first 
suggested  tlie  separation  of  this  trust  from  that 
ortiie  ordinary  officers  of  state,  Sp.  Maslius,  a 
Roman  knight,  being  poseemed  of  great  weslth, 
engroesed  great  quantities  of  com ;  and  having 
it  m  hie  power  to  supply  the  wanti  of  the  poor, 
endeavoiu^  to  form  a  dangerous  party  among 
them,  and  by  their  means,  to  raise  himself  to  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  The  senate  took 
the  alarm,  and,  as  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis 
of  the  state,  had  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a 
dictator.  Melius  beinr  cited  to  appear  before 
him,  and  baring  refused  to  answer,  was  put  to 
death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  com, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  commited  to  L. 
Minucius,  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted 
to  citizens  of  the  ilrst  rank,  and  the  office  Itself 
became  neceseary  in  the  political  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  conridered  the  Roman  Re- 
public as  a  scene  of  mere  poUtical  deliberations 
and  councils,  prepared  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  strength.  I'he 
state,  however,  preeentod  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  verr  different  aspect,  as  a 
horde  of  warriors,  who  had  mads  and  preserved 
their  acquisitions  by  force,  and  who  never  be- 
trayed any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars 
they  had  to  maintain. 

In  their  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic, 
indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary 
intermJssion  of  national  exertions.  Private  ci- 
tizens, annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic, did  not  with  their  elevation  acquire  the  dig- 
nity of  princes ;  they  did  not  command  the  same 
respect  from  their  fellow-citizens  at  home,  nor 
haa  the  eame  consideration  ttom  rival  nations 
abroad.  The  frequent  diaaentions  of  the  people 
seemed  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. During  the  life  of  Tarquin  many  powers 
united  against  them  hi  behalf  of  the  ejciled  hh^ 
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They  wrwf  wtfl^mH'  ot»  tMr  ttirltor^t  oonAiMi 
to  thti  woJIm  of  thfir  city,  and  deserted  by-  tiuiir 
Ailim.'  ibe  tbrniiie  fit'  tbe  staieMMMd  to.fUl 
with  it*  uuinarfthy.  Tbe  evont^  homewr^  betted 
tb«H<e  ikp|H«u7uio«siii  Mid  tbe  powm  of'  the  aiunni: 
isagietmry  soon  beeame  nwtie  fewmMahle  abr— d^ 
tbouyb  lesi  awliii  at  boiii%  tbaB' tha^  of  tha- 
uMMiar<4i.  Tha  repuUfaaa  gD^«^lmant^ 
far  roeiiite.rniiB  dooMrtia  traubla'Ui.thatiiiidarof' 
fttKi^  wai>  and  tber  favoeaof  tha-iiaita»  iiMttad< 
of  bdug  restrained,  were  impelled  inloiaotian  byt' 
InteetiiM  diTinuwt  The  ambition  with)  which 
tiM  lower  nu4w  of  the  pnimle:  andevrvured  to 
watob  tluir  aiiperkin»  tlw  ■aUdtiMia  with  which 
orte  end 
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the  hiifber  orte  endeaToimd  t»  pfeeerva  it* 
dietinetion^  the  eeccffdoe  of  abiUty  wUoh,  in  tUa 
eonteit,  wna  oenmon  to  bath,  enabled  them  to 
act  againat  foreign  enentiea  with  a  epirit  that 
waa  whetted*  but  not  worn  onit»  in  theb 


tioqaa 

llie  ceonla  awmallf  ckelad,  faronchttothe 
habn  of  aflain aiMb  Tigour  of  mind-and  con- 
tinual eappUaa  of  renewad  anbitiott.  Every 
oflicar,  on  liia  aoeearion  to  tliBinagialney,  waa 
in  baola  ta  diaiii^iniah  his  adBin»tntiooa»  and 
to  merit  hia  trlMapJk;  and  namevoaf  as  the 
anemiee  of  tha  RapolUe  appeaned,  they  were 
noi snlBeiMitt^ Aunidi  emry  B4»ian conaul,  in 
hia  tam»  with  an  opfortnnity  ta  earn  thia  en- 
vied diatinartoiu  It  waa  given  only  to  thoea 
vcho obtained  actaal  vidoriei,  andwWidUada 
awtain  namher  of  thair  enemki^' 

in  thia  naiwry  of  w«nEioi%  hanonxa,  tending 
la  eiiite  aaabitiott  or  tonwavi  military  merit) 
vrera  not  confined  to  iha  leadere  of  armice  alone : 
the  Tiotoriauft  aaUier  paitook^in  the  trimnph  of 
hia  leader,  and  had  ■nbofdinaiarewarda  .propor- 
tionad  to  tha  preoft  ha  had_given  of  hia  vakwr. 
« I  bear  tha  ioai%"  said  Dentatot  (vrhUa  ha 
pleaded  fSer  a  shane  in  the  canovefed  lands. to 
himself  and  his  feUow..aoldisia),  «of  flv»and 
forty  wounda,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  1  have  carried  many  prixes  of  vahmr. 
"  teen  dvlo  crowns  bestowad  upon,  ma  by 
I  had  mvad  in  baMla.  Thne  timea  the 
Icfown;  having  been  ao  often  theflrstto 
ecale  the  euemiea'  waUs.  Eight  timea  the  priae 
of  distinction  in  battle.  Manv  tokens  of  esteem 
and  gratitude  Ikam  the  hands  or  generals.  Eighty- 
three  cliains  of  gold,  sixty  brsc«lets,  eighteen 
Iwaoes,  and  thirty-tiva  eats  of  hon^ftimitar^ 
irmn  private  persons^  who  ware  plaaasd  to  i^ 
prove  of  my  oervicei."' 

Under  tKe  inilaenca  of  comudls  sa  ftrtile  in 
the  invention  of  militnry  distinctions»  snd  in 
armieH  of  which  tha  soldier  was  rcvssd  by  so 
many  incentives  ta  military  ambition,  tlie  fra- 
queut  change  of  csmmanders^  which  iscommon- 
ly  impoUiicy  proved  a  parpatual  renovathm  of 
the  ardour  and  spirit  with,  which  armies  were 
led.  In  puUic  oeliberationa  on  the  suljact  of 
war,  the  vehemeniambitlanof  individoals  proved 
a  continual  incentiva  to  vigowna  resointion%  by 
which  the  state  not  only  eoon  recovered  the  con- 
sequence wUdi  it  ssemed  to  have  lost  in  its 
transition  from  monarchy,  but  was  speedily 
enabled  ,to  improve  apon  all  its  former  advan- 
teges,  aa  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy;  frt^ 
quently  to  vanquidi  tha  SaMnes,  tha  Hemid, 
ua  Volad  and  Etmacan^  and,  in  about  a  hnn- 
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dnd  yeare  after  the  expuMon  of  Tarqnin,  ta 
eatend  its  daminion  greatly  beyond  the  trrri- 
toriea  which  had  been  in  tiie  poeeeedon  of  that 
In  one  direction,  from  Fderium  to 
ihont  dxty  milee*;  and  In  the  other, 
from  me  enmmitsof  the  Appenines 
U*  C  aii*  to  the  eea:  and  Rome,  the  metro, 
jpolis  of  thia  little  empire,  waa 
beeom%.  with  a  few  conqpetiton,  one  of  tha 
prindpalatateeof  Italyi 

The  first  snd  nearest  dject  of  Ite  enniladon 
at  tUa  period  vraa  Vd»,  an  Etmeean  prind- 
pality,  of.  whkh  the  capital,  dtnated  skont  nins 
miles  from-  Rome,  vrss  baUt  on  an  eminence^ 
and  secured  by  predpioea. 

The  Raamna,  oven  beforr  tha  change  of  thehr 
government  from  the  form  of  a  prindpality  to 
thatof  arepufalie^  had  been  in  peeeeedon  of  tha 
Tiber  and  hoth  ita  banks;  but  on  the  right  of 
Fsr  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Vd- 
with  vrhom  they  liad  waged  long  and 
.ts  wars;  snd,  aa  may  be  aupfioeed  among 
rivals  in  so  deeca  nei^bourtiaod,  with  Imminent 
danger  ta  both.  Vd«,  according  to  Dionyeius, 
was  eoual  in  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the 
other  Etruscan  cantona,  was  further  advanced 
than  Rome  in  the  arte  of  peace,  probably  bett«i 
proridad  vrith  the  reeourcee  of  war,  but  inferltir 
in  the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the 
eouxaga  of  ita  people.  The  Vdmtee  being, 
after  a  variety  of  stmgxlee,  beat  fivm  the  field, 
th^  retired  within  tbeur  walls,  suffered  them- 
sdTss  to  be  iuTeeted,  and  underwent  a  dege  or 
blodcade  of  ten  years.  The  RomaiM,  in  order 
to  rsduea  them,  continued  during  tboee  ten 
Tears  in  the  field,  vrithout  any  interruption  or 
oiatination  of  ssasons ;  made  eecure  appreachee, 
fortiffing  themedves  in  the  poeu 
U.  C.  8fi7.  vridch  taey  succeed  vely  occupied, 
and  in  tha  end  entered  the  ptoca 
byt^Bnn* 

In  theae  operadons,  we  are  told,  that  they 
learned  to  make  wsr  vrith  more  regularity  than 
they  had  formerly  practieed ;  and  having,  soma 
little  time  before,  appdntad  a  military  pay  for 
such  of  their  people  as  served  on  foot,  they  at . 
this  time  extended  the  eama  eatablishmeut  to 
their  horeemen  or  knights;  imposed  tazce  on 
the  people  in  order  to  defray  thU  expeaee,  and 
made  other  arrangements,  which  soon  after 
endbled  them  to  carry  their  enterprizee  tu  a 
greater  diatanoe,  and  to  conduct  them  with  more  • 
order  and  system :  drcumstances  which,  to- 
gether vrith  the  aocenione  of  territory  and 
power,  gained  by  the  reduction  of  Vein,  rvn- 
derpd  tUs  event  a  remarkable  epocba  in  tha 
history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  propoeed  to  make  of  their 
conquest  was  partly  founded  in  the  originsJ 
policy  of  the  state.  The  practice  of  incorporat- 
ing vanquiahed  enemiee,  indeed,  with  the  Ko-  ' 
man  P|m^i1s>  had  been  long  disoontlnuud :  fur 
even  Tarquin,  It  Is  sdd,  had  introduced  the 
custom  or  endaving  captives,  and  thia  fate  tha 
dtisena  of  \tim  underwent;*  but  their  lands, 
and  the  dty  itadf,  offered  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  conquerors.  And  accordingly  it  was  pro- 
posed to  transplant  into  those  vacant  poeeeesiona 
and  eeaSa  one  half  of  tha  Roman  eeaate  and 

Thia  propoaal  waa  exizemdy  aooeptabla  to  . 
persons  of  mferior   condition,   who  noped  to 


4  Uv.  lib.  V.  c.  n.     5lbld.c.t4. 
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double  tk«irM«i«l«Bi.Midtettenitth«inwlves  tilioe  im  draw  dian 
that  tb«j  might  double  tlM  power  of  the  itate:  bat 
U  was  etrenuouily  omwoed  bv  the  ■enate  and 
■oblee,  as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the  eom- 
monwealth,  and  ae  more  lilwly  to  reetore  a  rival 
than  to  atovngthen  themaelves.  It  waa  eluded 
by  a  partial  diTiaioB  of  the  Veisn  teirltory,  in 
whica  myakjitgera,  or  about  four  EngUah  acres, 
were  amigned  as  the  lot  of  a  fiuotilly ;  and  by 
theee  means  the  more  indigent  dtiaens  were  pro- 
vided for,  without  any  haaard  of  " 
the  state. 


But  while  the  Romans  were  thus  availing 
lemselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and 
probably  enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  their  ri- 
val,amere 


all  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  vcatnred 
to  enter  the  gates,  llie  more  effectually  to  dia* 
lodge  every  enemy,  they  set  iire  to  the  city,  re- 
duced it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held 
out.*  In  this  state  of  aHairs,  the  republic,  already 
so  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  was  supposed 
to  bo  extinffuished  for  ever.  The  fime  of  its 
ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Rone  b^gaa 
to  be  considered  at  this  time  as  a  rising  and  pros* 
pcrons  commonwealth.' 


themselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy, 
ijoying,  on  the  extinction  of  the 

moa  decree  of  imagined  so- 
themsdves  an  example  of 


cnrity,  they  ht 
the  ittstabilitv 

by  a  new  and  unlooked-for  enemy,   ._ 

Uke  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  their  settlement,  dia- 
1  their  peoide,  and  reduced  their  habitations 


r  of  human  affidrs ;  being  aa 
ay,  who 


The  Gauls,  who  arc  said  to  have  passsd  the 
Alps  in  three  several  migrations^  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  this  date,  being  now  masters 
•fall  the  plains  on  the  Po,  and  of  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena, 


The  Ganla  remained  in  possesion  of  the  mina 
for  six  months ;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitleBS  attempt  to  snle  the  rock  on  which  tho 
capit^d  was  built ;  and  being  rcmilsed  by  Man- 
lius,  who,  for  his  vigilance  ana  valour  on  this 
occasion,  acquired  the  name  of  Canitolinus,  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  un  we  fortress,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  oy  famine.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  sUll 
I  preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwealth,  and 


acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  Camillus,  under  whose  auspicea 
they  had  reduced  the  city  of  Vei«,  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  tlie 
score  of  an  invidious  charge  of  embezzling  th« 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  j>lace,  was  the  fittest 


person  to  retrieve  their  anairs;  they  absolved 
Aim  of  this  accusation,  reinstated  mm  in  the 
qiudification  to  comnumd  their  armies  ;*  snd,  in 


where  they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from  their 

name  was  called  Sena  Gallia;  and  bdng  stiU 

bent  on  extending  their  possessions,  or  shifting 

their  habitations,  bad  passed  the  Appenines,  and 

laid  siege  to  Clusiun^  the  capital  or  a  small  n»- '  order  that  he  might  assemble  their  ailirti  sud 

tion  in  Tuscany.*  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  collect  the  remains  of  their  late  army,  whirh 
'e  application  to  the  Romans  for  succour ;  was  Aspersed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  vent- 
ed him  with  the  power  of  dictator.  In  Uiia  «x* 
tremity  of  ^elr  fortunes,  he  overlooked  bis 
wrongs,  procured  numbers  to  resort  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  hastened  to  arm  for  the  presei'vatiou  of 
his  country.  He  came  to  the  relief  of  the  capitol 
at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  besieged,  being 
greatly  raduced  by  famine,  had  already  capitula- 
ted, and  were  paying  a  ransom  for  themaelv«>s 
and  their  remaining  effects.  Before  this  trans- 
action was  completed,  he  surpqsed  the  besietrem, 
obliged  them  to  relinquish  their  prize,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  decisive  battle  that  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the  disaster 
which  bis  countrymen  had  suffered  on  the  banks 
oftheAllia.» 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  fionous  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  history,  retained  a  deep  im- 
pression of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and 
from  thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  particulars 
in  their  policy,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
such  an  impression.  They  set  apart  particular 
funds  in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared  in  all  other 
possible  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  reserved  for 
a  resource  m  case  of  a  Gaulish  Invasion.  They 
subjected  the  magistrate  to  certain  general  re- 
strictions, but  allowed  an  exception  in  case  of  an 
asion  from  1 


hut  coula  obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to 
Intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalf.  The 
deputiea  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and 
commissioned  to  act  only  as  mediators,  having 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  the 
Gauls  compUined  of  their  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
laith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  neutrality 
which  the  Romans  professed :  and  being  denied 
•atisftction  on  this  complaint,  they  drop^d  their 
dedgn  on  Qusium,  and  turned  thor  arms  against 
these  mediators,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of 
war.  They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
ioond  the  Romans  posted  to  receive  them  on  the 
Aula,  a  small  river  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  territory^  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
•bout  ten  miles  nrom  Rome;  and,  with  the  same 
fanpetnosity  which  hitherto  attended  them,  they 
passed  the  AUia  on  the  richt  of  the  Roman  army, 
drove  than  into  the  angle  that  is  formed  by  the 

mMaHnmnrm  of  ^  tWO  riverS,  jmt  all  who  with- 

Btood  them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remain- 
dor  into  the  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  or, 
being  cut  off  from  their  retreat  to  Rome,  were 
dispersed  In  the  neighbouring  country. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
U.  C  868.  much  stunned  or  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  made  no 
fiffther  attempt  to  defend  their  citv.  All  the 
youth  that  were  lit  to  carrv  arms  retired  into  the 
ci^toL  Hie  weak  or  infirm,  whether  from  sex 
or  age^  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  to  de- 
struction, or  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets. 

The  Gan]a»  having  employed  three  davs  In  the 
It  and  alanghter  of  thoee  who  fled  from  the 


oursuii 
ieldoi 


I  of  battla  on  tba  Iburth  day  advanced  to- 
wards tba  walls  of  Roma.  Bat  being  alarmed  at 
irat  by  the  gencnd  desertion  of  the  battlements, 
vUslTtheTmlatookfiiran 


•  Uv.  lib.  T.  c.  tf ,  fte. 


invasion  i 


kthe  Gauls 


I  exception  i 
;  and  it  is 


likely  that. 


in  the  age  in  which  they  took  theae  alarming 
impremions,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  theee  a^ 
vantages  of  discipline  and  military  skill,  in  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  much  superior  to  tha 
Gauls  and  other  barbarous  neighboura" 


7  Plutaieb,  fai  vlt.  CaadlH.  8  Ibid. 

0  liv.  lib.T.  c  n.  10  Ibid.  e.  4S.  te. 

II  The  estsblishnient  of  the  Legion,  and  the  lm> 
provement  made  in  the  eboice  of  its  weapons  and 
manner  of  airsv,  are  nendoned  ss  rabseqneat  to 
thia  date  :  snd  the  Romans,  it  is  confessed,  amde  less 
progrem  in  OTory  other  srt  ihsa  in  that  ofwar.  their 
geneial  Csmfflas,  at  Us  triamph  fee  ths  vietscy  s^ 

c 


THE  PROOftCM  AKD  T£Uf  INATION 

irtHM  hK99  amf^y  rapplied  the  I  of  erery  aort,  yet  cntirB  ftr«tr 
before  thk  erenty  thej  nerer- 


dMifler 

Mi  «ekiiow)fldge,  tlut  all  prior  erfdenoe  of 
I  fwrMieA  Ib  the  destroedoa  of  Rome;  that 
eoords  and  moiiameiita  ei  what  the  Komans 
bad  formerly  been,  were  then  to  be  cathered 
fi^m  the  ruina  of  cottafM^  whieh  had  been  fw 
•everal moothB trodden  underfoot  byabarbar- 
o«B  enemy ;  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
the  Peopto'e  Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forme 
of  the  CoBitltation,  were  to  be  collected  in  fnv. 
menta  of  plates  which  were  dug  ftrom  the  rub- 
bish of  their  former  habitations ;  and  tliat  no- 
thing remaining  to  marlc  the  former  position  of 
Rome^  besides  the  capitol,  raised  on  its  rock,  and 
•ammnded  with  nuns,  the  people  deliberated 
wlMther  they  dionld  attempt  to  renew  their  set-  ' 
tlemenl  on  this  ground,  or  transfer  it  to  Vei«. 
It  had  been  formerly  proposed  to  remoTe  to  that 
plaee  one  half  of  the  senate  and  people.  It  was 
Aen  proposed,  that  they  should  cnoose  that  as  the 
proper  ground  on  whion  to  restore  the  name  and 
the  aeat  of  thor  commonwealth.  <*  Why,**  said 
the  promoters  of  this  desian,  «<  attempt,  at  a  great 
axpense^  and  withao  mudi  labour,  to  dear  out  the 
wratehad  ruins  of  allien  dty,  while  we  haTean- 
"    » pioTldad  with  priymta  and  pubUcbuildInn 


(Bomt, 


this  spedous  aigument  might  ImTe  been  pppoa<jd 
the  condderatiMi  of  many  adTuntms  in  thdr  for- 
mer  dtnation ;  its  plaoe  on  a  naTigahka  river,  Ita 
command  of  the  paasaga  from  Latium  to  Etmriay 
and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  from  the  de- 
scents of  the  Appenines  to  theoea.  But  motiTes  of 
superstition  and  national  pride  wereauppooed  ta 
be  of  greater  weight.  «  Would  you,*' said  Ca. 
milloa,  **  abandon  the  aeata  of  vonr  aneeston? 
Would  you  have  Vei«  reotoreo,  and  Rome  ta 
perish  for  ever?  Would  you  relinquish  the  altara 
of  the  gocls,  who  have  fixed  their  shrines  in  these 
sacred  places ;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indebted  fat 
so  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  tfaa 
conquest  of  those  habitatiens  for  which  yon  now 
projMise  to  A>rRake  their  temples  ?*' 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romany  d^ 
termined  to  remain  in  tlieir  ancient  dtnation, 
proceeded  to  restore  their  habitations,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  aocompiislied  the  work  of 
rebuilding  thdr  city.  An  era  from  whidi^  aa 
from  a  second  foundation,  mav  be  dated  the  rise 
of  the  oommonwedth,  and  the  l>^inning  of  a 
period,  in  which  its  liistory,  though  itill  c«mtro- 
verted  In  some  pardcuiars,  is  less  doubtful  thus 
befoPi,  or  len  Asflgared  widi  tid>le.* 


CHAP.nL 


4mm  if  JW«%it  ITor  and  JOomeUk  DitpiOe  opened  with  rttwmg  Rome^FacHon  or  Cotupbrney  ^ 
JfanHat  CondenmatUm-^Ptebdtms  electa  hUo  the  Office  ef  Gnuular  Tribuno^Atphre  to  the  Cm^ 
iwfnfs  Tkefim  FUbeian  Qmml^Etiablithment  <f  the  Prator^Patridan  Edile»-^The  PUbeiane 
fua^ted  to  hold  off  the  Qjfflce$  cf  Stai»^7^  Measure  rf  Raman  Magairacjf  complete^Reviexv  if  the 
bnutUuHm^IU  teeming  defecU  But  great  tucceuee^PoHctf  cf  the  State  rv^peclw  Foreign  or  rott- 
fMed  Nation^^Formation  cf  the  Legian^^Seriet  of  Wart-^^WUh  the  Samwtet^  Camjwnian*^The 
Tarentine^^PyrrhuM    Sooereigntjf  cf  Italy^Differeni  Footing  on  which  the  Inhabitantt  UooU, 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  restore 
their  oommunity,  nor  to  rebuild  thdr  habi- 
tations in  peace.  They  were  in- 
U.  0.  966.  vaded  by  the  Equi,  the  Yolsd,  the 
Hemici,  the  Etruscans,  and  some 
of  thdr  own  Latin  oonfederatcs ;'  who  dreading 
the  re-establishnfbnt  of  a  commonwealth,  fr«m 
which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much,  and 
whose  power  vras  so  great  an  object  of  their  JeaU 
onay,  made  every  effort  to  prevent  it.    During 


lafaied  over  the  Goals,  nude  bh  entry  into  Rome, 
hadnf  bis  viMge  paiafed  with  red ;  s  practiot*,  uty 
PUoy,  which  is  yot  to  be  foend  snuNig  nacioDS  itf  Af 
fka,  who  resiaia  hi  a  state  of  barbarity,  and  wbieh 
this  aaturd  faiateriaa  was  incUaed  to  oonaider  as  a 
ohsractadstic  of  barbarous  manneta. 

1  Some  parts  even  of  the  hbtory  that  foHowa,  are 
doobtfd.  no  nnaes  of  dictators  and  of  conaob,  tke 
reality  of  entire  campdgna,  as  well  as  of  single  ac- 
tions, are  controverted  (Uv.  lib.  i.  c.  a.  ft  W.  Hh.  v. 
c.  M.  lib.  viii.  c.  ».  lib.  k.  c.  15.) :  hot  tba:  which 

Eieded  this  date  rests  almost  on  tradition  alone 
.  lib.  vi.  C  i.)  It  serves,  however,  to  inform  na 
t  the  Romans  IhemMlves  believed  ;  and  is  there- 
Ibre  the  best  comment  we  can  have  on  the  genina 
tod  teudmiey,  aa  weU  as  die  orighi,  of  thdr  politkal 


iLlf.Bb.^0.1ftld. 


a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  resri 
which  followed,  they  accordlnglv  had  to  encoun- 
ter a  succesdon  of  enemies,  in  sulduing  of  u^hom 
they  became  the  sovereigns  of  Italy ;  while  ihi  y 
continued  to  undergo  i  ntermd  convulsSons,  i%'h  ich, 
as  formerly,  provM  the  birth  of  political  instltii- 
tions,  and  'filled  up  the  measure  of  Cheir  national 
establishment. 

During  this  period,  the  plebeians,  fhl*  f^*otti  be- 
ing satisfied  with  their  part  acquisitions,  n.ade 
continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privil<*ge6.  1  he 
tribunes,  by  tradudug  the  senate,  and  by  dis- 
playing in  tndr  harangues,  the  severities  of  I  ho 
pamdan  creditor,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  plo- 
bdan  debtor,  stiU  inflamed  the  animosity  of  thfir 
party,  the  republic  itsdf  was  so  feebly  estabIlsh«Hl^ 
that  ambitious  dtizens  were  encouraged,  by 
means  of  faction  nised  among  persons  of  the 
lowet  class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the 
government.  In  this  manner  ManliuS)  mo  fa- 
mous champion  of  ths  capitol.  who,  aa  has  been 
observed,  by  his  vigilanoe  and  valour  preserved 
that  fortress  from  die  Gauls,  formed  a  dcdgn  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty*  Presuming  on  his  merit 
in  this  and  other  services,  he  ihotight  himself 
above  the  laws;  and  endeavouring  by  hia  ift. 
trignea  with  the  pepidaee^  to  fona  aparty  agalnol 
the  atata^  be  incnrxad,  what  waa  at  Roaaa  «f  dl 
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iminitatloiis  the  most  deteited,  that  of  aspir- 
ing  to  he  king.  In  opposition  to  this  con- 
spiracy, whether  real  or  flctltioua,  the  Re- 
jmblic  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  dictator ; 
and  Manlius  hAng  brought  before  him,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  suspicion  of  malice  and 
enyy  against  his  accusers.  He  produced  four 
hundred  citizens,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from 
their  creditors  and  released  from  chains.  He 
produced  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  .slain  by 
himself  in  battle ;  forty  badges  of  honour  con-' 
ferred  on  him  by  generals  under  whom  he  had 
served ;  many  citizens  whom  hcT  had  rescued 
from  tlie  enemy,  and  in  the  number  of  those  he 
had  saved,  he  pointed  at  Caius  Servillus,  second 
in  command  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried 
the  sword  of  the  state  against  the  life  of  a  person 
who  had  saved  his  own.  And  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  defence,  "  Such  were  the  treasons,'*  he 
said,  *'  by  which  the  friends  of  the  people  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  senate." 

His  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great, 
and  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people, 
except  a  surrender  of  their  liberties.  His  liber- 
■KtT  to  the  more  indigent  citizens.  If  it  pro- 
ceeoed  from  humanity,  was  noble ;  but  If  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  design  'to  alienate  Uieir  alTections 
from  the  public,  or  transfer  them  to  himself, 
was  a  crime;  and  the  most  s^endld  services, 
considered  as  the  artifices  of  a  dangerous  am- 
Intion,  were  the  olyects  of  punishment,  not  of 
vewaid. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  whOe  they  had  in  their 
view  the  capitol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the 
▼Igilance  ana  bravery  of  this  unfortunate  crimi- 
Md,  hesitated  In  their  judgment ;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to  a 
dioerent  place,  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown 
liom  the  rock  on  which  he  had  so  lately  signal- 
iawd  his  valour.' 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, had  their  temporary  effect  in  sus- 
pending the  animosity  of  parties ;  but  could  not 
neoneUe  their  interesta,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal heats  which  continuallv  arose  on  the  return 

of  disputes,  llie  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C  966,    now  above  forty  years  in  possession 

of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of  con- 
■idar  tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  pre^Tdl 
at  any  election.*  The  minority  of  the  centuries 
were  still  composed  of  patricians ;  and  when 
candidates  of  plebeian  rank  were  likely,  by  their 
personal  consideration,  to  carry  a  majority,  the 
other  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  had 
Infinenee  enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  re- 
▼ive  the  dection  of  consuls,  a  tide  from  which 
theplebdans,  by  law,  were  still  excluded. 

Ine  plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
party,  by  the  sssiduity  and  influence  of  individ- 
vals  who  aspired  to  office,  by  the  increase  of 
their  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  by 
their  allianoe  with  the  patrician  fiunilies  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  marriue,  at  last  surmounted  these 
difflcultiea,  obtained  the  dignity  of  consular  tri- 
bune for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  from 

thenoeforward  began  to  divide  the 
U.  C.  S6S.    votes   of  the  centuries  vrith   the 

patrician  candidates.  They  wen 
•eeordingiy  raised  in  their  turn  to  what 
waa  then  the  fint  oAee  of  the  state,  and  in 
wfiieh  nodilnr  was  wanting  but  the  title  of 
\  To  this  too  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire  j 


9Ur.lib.vLe.«.      4!bid.e.sr. 


and  were  urged  to  make  the  (  „      . 

the  rise  of  their  order,  by  the  ambltta  of  a 
female  patrician:  who,  being  married  Into  • 
plebeian  family,  bore  with  impatience  the  mor- 
tifications to  which  she  vras  exposed  In  the  oaa- 
dition  of  her  new  relations.  She  excited  her 
husband,  she  engaged  her  own  kindred  among 
the  patricians,  die  roused  the  whole  plebeiaa 
party  to  remove  the  indignities  which  yet  r^ 
mained  aflixed  to  their  race,  in  being  snppeoed 
unworthy  to  hold  the  consular  dignity. 

Licinius  Stole,  the  husband  <rf 
U.  C.  977.  this  lady,  and  INxbKns  Sextius, 
another  active  and  ambitious  pl^ 
beian,  were  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in 
order  to  urge  this  point  lliey  began  the  exei^ 
cise  of  their  office  by  proposing  three  veij  Im- 
portant laws:  the  first  Intended  for  the  rdlef  of 


insolvent  debtors ;  by  which  aU  payments  i 
on  the  score  of  interMt,  should  be  deducted  ftvaa 
the  capital,  and  three  years  be  aBowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  second  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  eslaAes  te 
land,  by  which  no  dtizen  dioold  be  allowed  to 
engross  above  five  hundred  Jogera,*  or  to  hava  !■ 
stock  above  one  hundred  bulh»Aa,  and  flvv 
hundred  coats  and  sheep. 

A  thira  law  to  restore  tiie  deetioD  of  consols, 
in  place  of  consular  tribunes,  with  an  express 
provision  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  slMudd 
DC  of  plebeian  descent. 

The  patricians  having  gained  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  tiieir  party,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
dissent  from  their  colleagues,  and  to  suspend,  hf 
their  negatives,  all  procMdIngs  on  the  suMect  oiP 
these  hiws.  The  tribunes,  Lldnios  ana  Sex^- 
tius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  dectlotf 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordlnafy 
affiiirs  of  state. 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued,"  during 
which  time  the  Republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers, 
had  no  magistracy  beddes  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  legally  vested  vrith  any 
degree  of  executive  power.'  Any  alarm  from 
abroad  must  have  suspended  the  contest  at 
home,  and  forced  the  parties  to  a  treaty:  bnt 
they  are  sdd  to  have  enjoyed,  in  this  state  c^ 
domestic  trouble,  uninterrupted  neace  wHh 
their  neighbours;  a  circumstance  nrom  which 
we  may  infer,  thnt.  In  most  of  thdr  wars,  thcr 
were  themselves  the  aggressors,  and  owed  th^ 
intervd  of  peace  to  the  vacancy  of  the  oonstdate, 
and  to  their  want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom 
they  were  usually  excited  to  quarrd  with  thetar 
neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  vdiich  the  partiea 
were  now  at  variance,  the  patricians  eontended 
chiefly  for  the  exdusion  or  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  Insuperawlo 
bar  to  their  admission,  still  indsted  on  the  sacri- 
legious profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
suiering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the 
consuls  to  pass  into  plebeian  hands.  This  ami- 
ment,  instead  of  persuading  the  pmnilar  leaden 
to  desist  from  thev  ddm,  only  made  them  sen* 
sible  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  this  hn« 
piMlIment  by  a  previous  operation,  before  thev 
attempted  to  pass  througn  the  way  which  ft 
vras  meant  to  obstruct.  They  appeared  then  fbr 
a  Itttie  to  drop  their  pnTsnit  ot  tfaeeottsulate; 
they  alfrcted  to  reipeet  the  ddm  of  the  patri- 
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dftH,  to  iMdB  tlM  poMMdons  of  places  which  by  the  last  of  which  they  had  the  dinctioii  of 
had  alwftja  been  aangned  to  their  order.  But  eports  and  public  encertalnmeiits ;  a  etatSim 
thaj  mored,  that  the  number  of  ordinary  atten-  i  which,  in  a  state  that  was  coming  gradually 
'    "       -      ••  <  -  ^  'under  the  government  of  popular  aaemUlet, 

became,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  ulject  of  am- 
bition, and  a  principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  institution  did 
not  fftcape  die  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They 
complained,  that  while  the  patricians  affected  to 
resign  the  ezrJuslTe  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name, 
equal  In  consideration  and  influence.  But  no 
exdusive  advantage  could  be  long  retained  by 
one  order,  while  the  other  was  ocnaionally  pes* 
sessed  of  the  legislative  and  supreme  executiTO 
power.  All  the  offices,  whether  of  pr»tor  or 
edile,  of  dictator  or  censor,  were,  in  process  of 
time,  filled  with  persons  of  either  rank ;  and  tho 
distinction  of  patrician  or  plebeian  became  mere- 
ly nominal,  or  served  as  a  monument  of  the 
aristocracy  which  had  subsisted  in  former  ages. 
The  only  effect  which  it  now  had  was  &vonrahU 
to  the  plebeinns ;  as  it  limited  tho 
U.  C.  417.  choice  uf  tribunes  to  their  ows 
order,  while,  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  they  had  access  to  every  other  dig- 
nity in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  whldi 
Revieir  n/the  historians  have  given  us  of  tha 
constitution,  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earliest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinc- 
tion W  ranks,'  under  the  titles  of  Patrician, 
Equestrian,  and  Plebeian ;  and  the  state,  thougk 
governed  by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  ordinary 
assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic.  Assemblies  to  which  every  dti- 
xen  was  admitted  were  termed  the  Comitia: 
those  which  were  formed  of  the  superior  ranks, 
or  of  a  select  number,  were  termed  the  Senate. 
Among  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, to  be  noble  and  ti  be  of  the  senate  were 
probably  synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were 
kept  for  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
people.  These  rolls  were  composed  by  different 
officers  in  successive  periods  of  the  state.  A 
senate  was  composed  of  a  hundred  members  by 
Romulus.'  This  number  was  augmented  or 
diminished  at  pleasure  by  his  successors.  The 
consuls  succeeded  in  this  matter  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  kings;  and  the  censors  were  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  it,  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  functions. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  notvHthstanding  the 
great  importance  of  the  senate  in  the  roTem- 
ment  of  their  country,  so  little  precaution  was 
taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  its  constituent 
members,  or  to  fix  their  legal  number.  The 
body  was  accordingly  fluctuatinc.  Individuals 
were  placed  or  displaced  at  the  discretion  of  tho 
officer  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  whole  increased  or  diminished  inde- 
finitely. The  officers  of  state,  though  not  ci^ 
rolled,  had  access  to  the  senate ;  but  their  eon- 
tinning  members,  after  their  year  in  offioe  ex- 
pired, depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  eenaon. 


t  liv.  lib*  i.  e.  S.  Acconttag  to  Livy  the  Moato 
consisted  of  so  more  than  a  hnndred  menkbers  at  tho 
death  of  Romolos;  bat,  according  to  Dion^os, 
their  aaabers  had  been  antflMotsd  by  a  popolav  * 
elcctkn  at  the  admisrioa  of  the  Sablaes,;  sooio 
writers  say  to  two  hmidrsd  {  ochsn  ta  < 
aadtfty.    Pionys.Uh.iLe.4r. 


daata  on  the  saored  ritea  should  be  augmented 
from  two  to  ten ;  and  that  of  these  one  half 
should  be  nMned  of  plebeian  extraction. 

While  tiM  patricians  continued  to  reject  this 
proposal,  on  aooonnt  of  the  efiTect  it  was  likely  to 
nsTe  on  their  pretensions  in  general,  thej  gave 
w«y  BuciciesrivMy ;  and,  at  tlie  interval  or  some 
Tears,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in 
nToar  of  insolTent  debtors ;  next,  to  the  Agra- 
rian law,  or  limitatioB  df  property  in  land ;  and 
last  of  all,  to  the  new  establishment  relating  to 
iho  priestliood,  and  to  the  communication  of 
the  eonsnlate  itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  aathon  of  the  new  regulations,  knowinc 
tfittt  the  minority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  potricians,  or  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
tiiat  order,  were  not  satisfled  with  the  mero 
privilege  of  being  qnalifled  to  stand  for  the  eon- 
snlate. Ther  inaisted,  that  at  least  one  of  the 
oonsuls  shonld  be  a  plebeiaa ;  and  liaving  pre- 
▼ailed  in  thi%  as  in  the  otlier  contested  points, 
ths  plebeian  party  entered  immediately  on  tlie 
possssdon  of  their  new  fo^vilcge, 
U.  C  887.  and  raised  Publius  Sextius,  ttie 
tribono,  who  liad  been  so  active  in 
ths  canae  of  his  oonstituentiy  to  the  office  of 

But  whils  the  patricians  dins  ineorred  a  ro- 
psatsd  diminntioo  of  their  exclusive  prerocatives, 
fSbmj  sndsaToured,  by  separating  the  judicative 
froBA  tlie  eouentive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
oonunitting  the  flrat  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
the  tiUe  of  FnBtor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
nlwredc 

It  was  intended  that  tbs  prator  should  be 
sdbordinate,  but  next  in  rank,  to  the  consuL 
He  was  attsnded  by  two  lietcn,  snd  had  his 
iwmmissiom  in  Tory  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all 
diifsrenoea  that  diould  be  brought  before  him, 
•ad  to  hear  tho  suits  of  the  people  until  the 
Bsttbig  of  ths  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
as  we  diall  havs  occasion  to  observe,  came  to  be 
gn^ually  cirenmseribed  by  its  own  precedents, 
by  the  accumulating  edicts  of  successive 
One  person  at  first  was  supposed  able 


to  disoharfe  all  the  dutiea  of  this  office;  but  the 
number,  m  crder  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
multiplicity  of  dvil  affairs,  was  afWrwards 
gradualiy  increaaed. 

Another  poUtical  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what 
tliey  had  now  sumndered,  was  made  about  the 
same  time.  The  can  of  the  public  shows  and 
antertainmenta  had  hitherto  beioneMl  to  the 
sdiles  of  the  people.  The  office  of  edile  being  at 
Its  first  instltutton  expensive,  was  likely  to  be- 
ooms  gradually  moro  so  by  the  frequent  addi- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by 
the  growing  demands  of  the  people  for  shows 
and  amusements.  The  plebeians  complained  of 
this  chaige  as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the 
opposite  party  offered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  pro- 
▼iaed  that  two  officers  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  tiUs  of  Curile  Ediles,  should  be  annually 


among  the  patridana.* 

By  thoM  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they 

odmltted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity 

of  eoDsnl,  reserved  to  their  own  crder  the  ex- 

flfaidvo  r^ttotheoffiesiorpnBtor  and  edile: 
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It  leemed  to  1m  anffirient  for  the  parmmfM  of 
tbw  constitution,  that  the  senate  snould  be  a 
mining  of  the  superior  class  of  the  dtizeiis. 

As  the  nable  and  popular 
Me  'uj  itiUatie*.      assemblies  had  their  existence 

from  monarchy 
by  substitutini^  elect! 

crates  in  place  of  the  king,  was  easy.  A  sufficient 
occasion  was  given  to  it  in  the  abuses  which 
wi*re  felt  in  the  last  reicn  of  the  monarchy.  The 
disorders  incident  to  tne  shock  of  parties,  who 
were  set  free  from  a  former  control,  required, 
on  occasion,  the  remedy  of  a  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  in  some  person  who  miglit  be 
ratrusted  with  the  public  safety,  and  soon  led  to 
the  occasional  institution  of  a  dictatorial  power. 
The  high  prerogatives  claimed  and  maintained 


21 

duced  an  foreign  amtesaadora ;  an^  ihejr  bImm 
could  move  the  senate  on  any  subject  of  deiib9* 
ation,  and  pnt  their  acts  or  doterminatioiia  is 
writing.      The  consuls,  too,   presided  with  a 

similar  prerogative  in  the  assembly  of  theoeii* 

under  the  kings,  the  transition  '  tnries  and  in  that  of  the  eurfaa,  propoaed  tlia 
to  republic  in  so  small  a  stale,    question,  collected  the  votes,  declared  the  ma- 
elective  and  temporary  magia-    Jcirlty,  and  framed  the  act.     In  all  military  pt«» 
'      '"  '     '     parationa,  in  making  their  levies  as  well  aa  la 
the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  veated 
with  high  dcgreea  of  discretionary  power*  over 
all  the  troops  of  the  commonwealth,  eompoaed 
of  Roman  citizens  or  allies.     They 


by  one  pari^,  obuged  the  other  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
the  conduct  of  leaden  properly  authoriaed  to 
vindi<ate  their  rights,  fhese  rights  were  un- 
derstood by  demes  to  implv  equality,  and,  in 
the  successive  institutions  toat  followed,  put 
overy  citizen  in  possession  #f  equal  pretensions 
to  preferment  aucl  honours ;  pretensions  which 
were  to  be  limited  only  bv  the  great  distinction 
which  Nature  has  mauie  between  the  capacities, 
merits,  and  characters  of  men,  and  which  are 
subject,  in  every  community,  to  be  warped  by 
the  effects  of  education  and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  to  the 
number  or  officers  employed  in  them,  were  con- 
tinnally  sugcested  by  the  increase  of  civil  ailairs ; 
and  while  the  territory  of  the  Ilepublie  was  but 
a  ■mail  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her  politi- 
cal government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her 
officers  complete.  Functions  which.  In  the  first 
or  simplest  ages,  were  dther  unknown  or  had 
been  committed  to  the  king  alone,  were  now 
tiirown  into  aeparate  lota  or  departmenta,  and 
IbmlNhod  their  aeveral  occupations  to  two  con- 
•nls,  one  pnetor,  two  censors,  four  ediles,  and 
•ight  qosstors,  bealdea  officers  of  these  different 
ranka,  who*  with  the  titles  of  proconsul,  pro- 
pnetor,  and  proquastor,  and  without  anv  bml- 
tation  of  number,  were  employed  wherever 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  their  ser- 
vice. 

In  ^Um  aeooont  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
fere  coma  nearly  to  that  atate  of  ita  maturity*  at 
which  Polybins  began  to  observe  and  to  admire 
the  felidty  of  Its  institutions,  and  the  order  of 
Ita  administration.  The  plebeians  were  now 
TCCoodled  to  %  government  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  access,  and  citizens  of  every  rank 
made  great  eflinrta  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which 
men  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not 
only  by  advantages  of  fortune,  but  likewlae  by 
pcnonal  qualitiea.  The  senate  and  assemblies 
of  the  people,  the  madstrates  and  select  com- 
missioners, had  each  tneir  departmenta,  which 
they  administered  with  an  appearance  of  sove- 
reign and  absolute  away,  and  without  any  inter- 
fSaringof' 


The 


r  intereata  or  iealousy  of  power. 

onsols  were  aestined  to  the  command  of 
wiiuwi  but,  while  at  Rome,  aeemed  to  have 
the  higheat  prcrocativea  in  the  administration  of 
an  eML  and  political  ailkira.  They  had  under 
their  command  all  the  other  officers  of  state, 
ttoept  the  tribonea  of  the  people;  they  intro- 


•  As  it  stood  in  the  fifkh  sad  sixth  ceatwias  of 


the  treaanry,  aa  fiur  aa  neccaaary  to  the  aervica 
on  which  ttiey  were  employed,  and  had  one 
of  Its  commissioners,  or  quastors,  appointed 
to  attend  their  court,  and  to  reedvo  their  or- 
ders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  ad* 
ministration  of  the  revenue,  took  account  of  Ita 
receipts  and  disburaementa,  and  suffered  na 
money  to  be  issued  without  their  own  deereob 
or  the  warrant  of  the  consul  In  actual  service. 
Even  the  money  decreed  by  the  cenaora  for  tha 
repair  of  public  buUdinga,  and  the  execution  of 
public  wons,  could  not  be  iMued  by  the  quaa> 
tors  without  an  act  of  the  aenate  to  authoriae  it. 
All  Crimea  and  disorders  that  were  committed 
among  the  free  Inhabitanu  of  Italy,  or  munlci- 
pal  alliea  of  the  atate,  all  disputes  of  a  private  or 
public  nature  that  arose  among  them,  cams 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  determination  of  tha 
senate.  All  forelrn  embaaaiea  were  received  or 
despatched,  and  aU  negotiationa  were  conducted, 
by  thia  body.  In  auch  mattera  the  people  did 
no  more  than  affirm  or  reverae  what  tne  aenata, 
after  mature  deliberation,  had  decreed,  and  for 
Ae  most  part  gave  their  conaent  aa  a  matter  of 
form;  inaomuca,  that  whUe  persona,  who  oh- 
aerved  the  high  executive  powers  of  the  consid, 
considered  the  state  as  monarchical ;  forelgnera, 
on  the  contrary,  who  resorted  on  public  binincai 
to  Rome,  were  apt  to  beUeva  it  an  ariatocracy 
veated  in  the  aenate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding,  had  reserved  tha 
aovereirnty  to  themaelves,  and.  In  their  several 
assembuea,  exerclied  tha  powers  of  legislation^ 
and  conferred  aU  the  officea  of  alatel*  lliey 
Ukewlse,  in  aU  criminal  mattera,  hdd  the  an* 
preme  jurisdiction.  In  their  capadty  of  aovo- 
relgn,  they  were  the  sole  arbitcra  or  life  and 
death ;  and,  even  in  their  capacltv  of  auljecta^ 
did  not  submit  to  restraintB  which,  in 
other  states   are  found   neoaaaary   to 


A  cltiaen,  whUe  accuaed  of  any  crime,  con- 
tinned  at  Uberty  until  sentence  was  given  against 
him,  and  might  withdraw  iVom  his  proaecnton 
at  any  stage  of  the  trial,  even  whue  the  last 
century  was  delivering  its  votes.  A  voluntary 
banishment  from  the  form,  fivm  the  meetlngo 
of  the  senate,  and  the  asasmblies  of  the  people^ 
was  the  highest  punishment,  which  any  citi«en» 
unless  he  remained  to  expoee  himself  to  the  «^ 
fects  of  a  formal  aentence,  was  obliged  to  undeiw 
go:  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that,  even 
at  Tibur  or  Praueste,  a  few  mlleB  nam  B4Mn% 


4  Vld.  Zonsr.  No.  sai. 
It.    Val.  M«x.  lib.  ii  c.  7. 

5  In  the  oentaries  they  eaactsd  laws,  and  sisetsi 
the  ofloers  of  stale.    la  f' 
officors  to  military  c 
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a  aoovlat  wk*  iMii  wHhdimwn  fron  Judnunt 

Parts  w  detftdied  wen  not  Ukelf  to  act  as 
oae  body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  rerular  oon- 
oert  i  and  the  state  aeems  to  have  earned,  in  all 
its  estaUislimenta,  the  aeeds  of  diaaention  and 
taaaalt.  It  waa  long  aapported,  nevertheleaay 
hv  the  vneommon  seal  of  its  membera  in  faTour 
or  a  coannumwaalth  in  which  they  enjoyed  ao 
BUMh  freedom,  and  in  which  they  were  yeated 
with  ao  mnch  peraonal  oonaequanoe. 

The  aereral  membera  of  the  oonstitation,  while 
In  appearance  aupreme,  were  in  many  respecta 
dependent  on  each  other. 

llie  eonaula,  while  in  office,  had  the  meetinaa 
and  detcrminationa  of  the  aenate  and  people,  in 
a  great  meaaore,  in  their  power ;  but  they  re- 
ceded this  power  from  the  people,  and  were  atv 
eountable  nr  the  diaefaaige  of  h  at  the  ezpira- 
don  of  their  office. 

The  aenate  eoold  readlTe,  bat  they  eonld  not 
OMcate^  vntil  they  had  obtained  frtmi  the  peopla 
a  eonftrmatioii  of  their  acta,  and  were  obliged  to 
aalicit  the  tribunea  for  leaTo  to  proceed  in  any 
matter  which  theaa  officers  were  *p^*"td  to 

The  eenate  waa  oooatitutedt  or  formed,  at  r»- 
golar  perioda,  at  the  diaoretion  of  the  oonsula  or 
cenaera,  offlcera  named  by  the  people. 

The  dty,  neTerthdeae,  waa  orer-awed  by  the 
aenate  ana  offlcera  of  atate.  On  great  and  alarm- 
ing occaaiona,  the  people  themielTea  were  no 
longer  aoTcreigna  than  they  were  allowed  by  the 
aenate  and  oonanla  to  hold  thia  character.  The 
aenate  and  eonaula  haying  it  in  their  power  to 
name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  tranafer  the  aoya- 
leignty  of  the  atate  to  a  ain^^  peraon,  and  aub- 
Ject  eycry  citixen  to  hia  authority.  Eyarr 
indiyidnal  held  hia  pUce  on  the  roUa  at  the  will 
of  the  cenaora,  and  hia  property  at  the  diapoaal 
of  eovrta  that  were  compoaed  of  aenatora ;  the 
aervanta  of  the  publie  in  general,  who  aimed  at 
lueratiye  eomxniaaiona,  depended  on  the  aenate^ 
aa  administratora  of  Uie  treaaury,  and  tmateea 
in  the  coUectioB  or  diabnraementa  of  the  public 
moner;*  and  eyery  Roman  youth,  when  enh* 
bodiea  in  the  legiona,  entrusted  hia  honoura  and 
Ua  life  in  the  handa  of  the  OMiaul,  or  commander 
In  chief." 

Hie  masBi  howsyer,  waa  Ibr  from  being  ao 
fPiU  oompaeted,  or  the  unity  of  power  ao  well 


1  The  laws  of  PnbUIini,  which  gare  the  power  of 
leridadoa  to  the  plebeian  aMemblies,  and  that  of 
Talariua,  wbitfh  leeared  erery  citisen  in  the  right  of 


*  we»  now  in  fuU  force  (U\ 

t  The  iaflnonoe  which  the  Benate  poaaesMd  aa  ad- 
pinifttraton  of  the  public  treaaory,  according  to 
Polybina,  was  Tery  great.  They  h»A  a  number  of 
eommlMiona  to  ciye,  in  ^e  coUeetion  of  Tarioos 
dntiea  leried  en  me  narigatora  of  tiren,  the  entry  to 
•ea-ports,  the  prodooe  of  minee,  and  demeans  or 
paboD  lands,  coiefly  let  out  for  paatarage.  They 
had  Uhewaie  considerable  dbbnrtementa  on  the  re- 
pair of  highways  and  pnbllc  bnildings,  and  in  the 
exeoQtion  of  a  Tariety  or  other  works.  In  snch  trans- 
aetioin  great  nnmbers  of  people  were  conoemed,  as 
contractors,  aa  partners  with  those  who  contracted 
with  tlie  aenate,  hr  as  creditors  who  advanced  money 
to  enable  ^e  contractors  to  perform  their  articles. 
In  aO  these  sereral  capacities  the  parties  depended 
ea  the  wtti  of  the  senate,  and  oontiDually  attended 
at  the  doors  of  ttiat  assembly,  soliciting  commissions, 
pleading  ibr  aa  abatement  of  some  condition,  for  de- 
lay la  the  evacntioB  of  some  article,  or  relief  in  the 
ease  of  unforeseen  hardship  or  loss, 
g  Polyb.  lib.  tL  c.  10, 11,  IS,  IS,  14. 


think  necessary  for  the  order  of  goyemment. 
The  senate  and  the  popular  aasembuea,  in  their 
leaialatiye  capacitiea,  counteracted  one  another. 
Toe  numbera  required  to  conatitute  a  Wal 
aaaemUy  of  the  people,  the  qualification  of  a 
citiaen,  which  intitled  him  to  be  conaidered  aa  a 
memb^  of  the  commonwealth,  were  atill  undo* 
tcrmined.  Aliena  aetUing  at  Rome  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  rolla  of  the  people,  and  citiaena 
remoying  to  the  coloniea  were  omitted.  L«wat 
therefore,  might  be  obtained  in  a  clandeetino 
manner,  when  the  people,  not  aufficiently  aware 
of  the  oonaequenoe  of  auch  lawa.  did  not  attend  ; 
or  the  queation  might  be  determined  by  the  yv^ka 
of  a  aingle  alien,  aa  often  aa  the  diyiaion  waa 
nearly  equal,  and  a  deaigning  magiatrate  choaa 
to  place  any  number  of  aliena  on  the  rolla  far 
thia  pnrpoae.*    The  atate  took  ita  law^  not  onlj 


4  la  Oe  aettlement  of  Ronnilas,  recruits  of  every 
quality,  whether  outlaws.  lugitiTes,  or  captiTes,  were 
received  without  distinction.— In  the  Ant  ages  of  tho 
Republic,  aliens  settling  at  Bomo  were  admitted  m 
cttmens,  and  eren  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  seoate. 
—The  Tarquins,  and  the  first  of  the  Clandian  iunily» 
were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  cantons.—. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  census,  or  periodical 
muster,  the  king,  the  consuls,  and,  last  of  all,  tho 
censors,  made  up  ^e  rolls  of  the  senate  and  people 
at  pleasure.  They  admitted  upon  it  very  nmmf 
erery  inhabitant  of  the  city  wlw  dainwd  to  bo  ha- 
roUed ;  but  when  a  right  o»  toting  in  any  of  tha 
""    »  at  RoBM  f         '    * 


popular  assemblies  i 


)tobe 


that  they  wera 


as  a  pririlege  of  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
crowded  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Ihey  wero 
sometimes  put  upon  the  roUs  by  one  consul,  snd  for- 
bid the  city  by  his  coUeague  ;  and  in  erery  such  caso 
the  negatiTe,  by  a  maxim  of  the  lUnaan  policy,  pio- 
yailed.— Such  as  actaaUy  settled  at  Rome,  sooner  or 
later  found  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  tribes ;  end 
the  towns  of  Latium  complained,  timt  they  were  d^ 
aerted  by  numbers  of  their  people,  who  resoit. 
ed  to  Rome  for  this  puipose,  and  tlM 
likely  to  be  depopulated.    They  a 

by   which   Latin   emigrants  were 

the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  except  they  had  left 
ofihpring  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towns  they 
had  left.  And  this  seems  to  hoTe  been  the  first  law 
enacted  at  Rome  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  natnratt- 
sation  of  aliens.  Some  authors  have  afflrmed,  that, 
eren  while  aliens  were  so  easily  adndtled  on  the 
rolls  of  the  people,  Roman  citiaeos,  acoepting  of 
settlements  m  the  colonies,  forfeited  their  politioal 
rights.  In  this,  howerer,  it  is  probable,  that  tiie  el- 
fects  of  mere  absence  hare  been  mistaken  for  aa 
express  and  forma)  exclusion.  WhooTor  ceased  to 
giro  in  his  name  at  the  census,  or  whoever  left  hia 
ward  or  tribe  in  the  city  to  lire  at  a  distance,  was 
not  InroUed  in  the  ward,  nor  placed  in  any  class.  It 
did  not  follow,  howerer,  that  he  had  forfeited  hia 
right,  or  might  not  daim  it  as  often  as  he  attended 
the  census.  In  ^is  case  he  was  upon  a  foot  of 
equality  with  erery  other  citisen,  and  in  the  same 
Bumner  receiTed  or  r^ected  at  the  will  of  the  censor, 
or  other  ofllcer  who  took  the  muster. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  oolonies,  writeia 
hare  followed  the  account  of  Stgonius,  whose  opin^ 
ion,  in  erery  circumstance  relating  to  the  Roman 
history,  is  of  great  authority.  In  this  particular^ 
howerer,  it  happens,  that  the  principal  passage  he 
has  quoted  in  support  of  hii  ornnion,  is  by  some  ae- 
cident  strangely  perrerted.  livy  relates,  lib.  xxxir. 
c.  41.  that  the  people  of  Ferentinum,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  Are  hundred  and  fiftyseren,  started  a  new 
pretension,  by  which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  namea 
to  be  inssnbcd  in  any  Roman  colony  shoiJd  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  citiaens  ;  but  that  the  senate  re- 
jected this  daim  when  oflered  by  persons  who  were 
annexed  to  the  colonies  of  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and 
Buxeatum.  Novum  Jus  eo  amto  a  FerentinatUnu 
tentatum,  ut  Laiini,  qui  in  coloHiam  Homanmm  ns- 
mfoa  deitisMmt,   civet   "  .... 


|kt>in  tii«  MeeabUe^  which  wei*e  held,  however 
Imgolarly,  within  the  itapital.  but  fyom  military 
deti^hmeutM  ^d  armies,  when  abroad  iu  the 
fleld.*  Yet,  ufidiir  all  th«M  defncta  as  we  have 
repeated  occaMiMia  to  gbserre,  tliey  enjoyed  the 
moat  envied  distinctloo  of  iiattons,  continual 
fr98p€riiff,  and  an  almoat  pinliiterruptH  nwrren- 
iioa  of  etatiwmen  ^nd  wvriort  uneqvaUed  io  the 
liiat^ry  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  yeara  ^W 
17*  C.  4^  they  htf  an  to  restore  their  city  trom 
the  rums  in  which  It  waa  Jaid  by 
the  Gania,  they  extendied  their  sovereignty  trom 
the  farthest  limits  of  TuscanT  on  the  one  side, 
to  the  sea  of  Tareutum  and  the  straits  of  Mes- 
aina  on  the  otiier ;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties 
M  home  led  to  a  succession  of  political  establitOi- 
ineiits,  their  ft«^uent  w^rs  sn^ested  the  policy 
which  they  adopted  respecting  foreign  nations, 
and  tile  arrangemrent  of  their  natiomu  £»rce. 


MtiUrnumqmt  et  Buxtntum  mdseriptl  fifii,  qui 
m^mimt  Ht4frni»t  if  Hum  o-t  iM  «r  pro  cwibuM  Homattis 
fvrrwHt  s  >«M«/K>  JtatomeU.  mut  e»*e  eav  cives  Hw 
tmatms*  TtoMr«  w.u  m  ui«tiocuiMi  between  Romaa 
«oleai«,'«  Mad  coMuifia  of  Romaa  citiaeiu.  The  lint 
iMitfti.  i>«  La  iaii,  ur  o  her  sltius,  planted  ander  the 
autuority  oiT  tbe  Roman  RtHtf.  The  second  were 
proijUily  .cirismui.  A  d  tbe  whole  asMNUt  of  this 
)«MMge  WM  lo  |Mm»e,  that  Latioa  were  net  to  be 
cooMid.'ied  a*  Roman  riiizens,  merely  because  they 
msiaeJ  m  aeme  colony  of  Roman  citiaeiia.  But  the 
f  ttuta  ioo  of  Signniiw  i«  as  follows,  and  gives  a 
Monder/ul  perveri4«Mi  to  the  passage  in  question: 
JJe  MMiiqiM  Jure  italkf,  lib.  ii.  c.  «.  "  Qoare  as- 
cripn  cotuni  uuuiiatf  qwdem  erant  dves  Roman!,  re 
vtTo  coleui.  Testem  poscnlatis  t  non  longe  afaiero. 
I'resto  esc  Uvias  qui  acribit,  lib.  xxxiv.  Puteolns, 
tt.iltwttttw  et  Bu centum  civimm  Roman.  Adscriuti 
coioua,  qui  noioiaa  dederant  cam  ob  id  se  pro  cm- 
biu  tenrvnt;  seaatiM  judicasse  non  esse  eos  dives 
tto<aano-;  «c  alto  toco  narrat  Ferentinates  novum 
juH  tentAMe,  at  lAtiui,  qui  in  flolsniam  Rosnanam 
■uimioa  ukUi  tuent,  civfs  Romani  assent." 

The  pervtnion  u(  tttis  quotation  is  remarkable. 
Didettfot  ciaiues  of  ikte  same  sentence  are  qouted  a^ 
•eparaCe  p^iisages  in  different  pans  of  tbe  author. 
The  ordur  of  ke  cluo»es  is  so  placed,  that  the  use  of 
tut'  lir^t  in  expl'UQing  the  second  b  lost,  and  the 
words  rivlum  Moman,  are  inserted.  The  passage  in 
Livy,  Mserting  that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be  ad- 
nutted  —  dtawns,  because  they  resided  l«  some 
colony  of  citiaeas,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Higo* 
uiutf  maintains,  vi*.  tliat  citiaens  reoMving  tooolon^Bs 
Were  disfranchised. 

The  fsct  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Ury  and  other 
Idaiarians,  the  distiactien  beitweeo  Bonaan  citiaens, 
whdher  ef  the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  spd  the  other 
iohaliitaats  of  Italy,  was  become  a  luatter  of  aoti- 
^oity  and  of  mere  curiosity  ;  and  therefore  is  not  by 
"liem  so  fully  and  distinody  stated,  as  not  to  ^/igfix. 
ite.    The  colonists  ceasing  to  atf 
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of  dispute. 


•  ceasing  to  attend  at  eUc- 


iions,'er  in  tlie  SMsemUies  of  the  people,  and  not 
dviug  In  their  n»mfli  ati^  m«aters«  snliiectefl  4hB^ 
•elves  to  all  the  effects  «/  positive  exdiMion,  al- 
jUioogh  it  is  probable  ffo  susb  exclusion  bad  t^n 
place;  for  even  alieus  were  not  exclodud  l>y  any 
posiiive  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  the  ndls  at 
ihe  disoretien  ef  the  efioer  who  psasidhsd  ever  i 
Antiyarisns, 


of  ancient  consti- 
t  roles  must  have 
existed,  in  order  tu  have  tlw  pleasure  of  ooqiectuiing 
what  they  were. 

i  The  consul  C.  Kareius,  U.  0.  808,  being  encamped 
At  Sutiimn  in  Struria,  assembled  his  army  In  tfieir 
tribes,  and  .paased  a  law  to  raise  the  twentiedi  penny 
^n  theprice  of  every  slave  that  sbooid  be  n>ftnuiBft> 
ted.  Ine  senate,  being  pleaded  with  tbe  tax,  con- 
linneg  the  act :  but  the  tribunes,  alarmed  at  the 
jprecedent^  obtslned  a  reseliitinn,  by  which  h  was 
peciared  for  the  future  to  be  capital  for  any  penon 
ia  nc«Mse  any  kw  in  such  detached  or  parmd  as- 
whlfii  of  the  people  (Lir.  Mb,  yii.  c  U,); 


iliey  had  for  some  time  d^jMonttmied  the  jm^ 
tice  of  admitting  captives  into  the  number  offlhf^f 


people;  but  continued  that  of  extending  aod 
se<*uring  their  Bouuiaitlons,  by  colonies  < 
rofs    "    "• 


ing 
^  .  .  oTtheir 

own  cinzena,  or  of  such  allies  as  they  could  moot 
securely  trust.  They  exacted  from  the  cantons 
of  Italy  which  they  Tanquished,  contributioBa  of 
subsistence  and  dothing  for  the  beneit  of  thsir 
armies ;  and  they  genendly  impoeed  lome  oon- 
dition  of  this  sort  as  a  preliminary  to  ovwy  ■•• 
gotiaUon  or  treaty  of  peace.* 

Their  forces  oonaiated  of  ■ntlve  RomaiH,  ani 
of  their  alliea  in  Italy,  nearly 
U.  C.  415.  in  equal  purta.  The  k^ion,  sayf 
LIvy,  had  been  formerly  anmyed 
in  a  continued  linoy  or  compacted  column  ;* 
hut,  in  the  course  of  the  war*  whidi  led  to  tha 
cono  ueat  of  1  taly,  came  to  he  formed  in  diviaion^ 
and  had  different  orders  of  light  and  heavy-anned 
infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry,  llie  light-armed 
infiuitry  were  called  the  Velitea,  and  wcin  am- 
poeed  to  ply  In  the  front,  on  tha  flank,  or  In  tna 
rear  of  the  army ;  and  their  oervice  was,  la 
keep  the  heavy-armed  foot  undiaturhed  hy  mla- 
siles  till  tiiey  came  into  dose  action  with  tha 
enemy. 

The  heaTT-armed  foot  oooalstsd  of  three  or- 
ders, caUed  the  Hastati,  Prindjpea,  and  Triaril ; 


of  whom  each  had  its  separate  divisiottsor  i 
pules ;  and  those  of  the  different  orden  wens 
placed  in  three  different  rows,  and  at  distanoss 
from  sach  other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  divi- 
sion. By  this  disposition  the  manipules  of  tha 
first  and  second  row  could  dther  act  oeparatdT, 
or,  by  mutually  filling  up  tiieir  Intervals,  osufa 
oon^te  the  line,  leaying  the  Triarii,  hi  time  of 
action,  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  support  the  llne^ 
#r  flU  up  the  pbee  of  any  manlpnle  that  mighi 
he  foroed  hy  the  enemy.  And,  in  order  to  lncl» 
Utate  occasionally  this  chaqge  of  disposition,  tha 
dlvlsloiis  of  one  row  ftoed  the  intervals  of  tiM 
*     They  were  araaed  with  the 


gliv.  llh.viiLcl.  etS.  IJb.ix.c4S.  LOkx. 
«.  5.  et  87. 

r  Uv.  lib.  viU.  o.  8. 

8  This  aeeosnt  of  the  Ronum  legion  Is  not  without 
its  diflrolties.  It  appeals  irrational  to  break  and 
disperse  tbe  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner :  and 
Cksst  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  disdnction  of 
orders,  of  the  manipules,  of  the  rows  ia  which  Shofr 
were  formed,  or  of  the  intervals  at  which  they  fought. 
His  legion  conalsted  of  ten  coheru,  formed  frem 
right  to  left  on  a  continued  front.  Polyhios,  how 
ever,  one  ef  the  best  ndlitsry  historians,  and  hiasself 
an  eye-witness  of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  le- 
gion in  action,  mm  well  ss  on  the  parade,  is  very  ex 
phdt  in  his  account  of  it ;  refers  to  it  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  Roman  mardi  (Polyb.  Ub.  vi.  e.  88.),  In 
the  description  of  every  battle  (Polyb.  Ub.  iiL  e.  I,  8. 
3, 4.),  and  (Polyb.  Hb.  xv.  c.  18.)  in  stating  the  esm. 
parative  advanteses  of  the  Roman  legion  and  Mace- 
donian phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xvM.  c.  88.J.  The  phalanx 
being  a  coUnnn  pf  indeinite  deptii,  oiese  ranks,  and 
a  conthioed  front,  with  lanoes  or  spears,  it  was  fan- 
pregnable  to  the  short  sword  snd  loose  order  of  the 
Romans,  so  lung  as  it  preserved  its  front  entire,  asid 
the  spesr-mao  asade  no  opening  far  ihe  Reasan 
soldier  to  enter  within  the  point  of  his  weapon. 

it  is  observed  that  the  Romans  saade  thehr  atlaek 
fta  separate  divitions  and  at  faMewais.  in  eeder  le 
biing  on  some  irregularity  in  the  front  of  the  phalanx, 
and  in  order  to  make  some  epentegs  by  whfoh  tiie 


Roman  aoldier  oould  enter  wMl  hfo  awerd,  and, 
within  the  point  of  his  enemy's  spear,  could  per 
great  slau^ter  with  littie 


kVs  spear,  coold  pcffosas 
resStance  (PUtoch  la 
VM.  P.  bnihi.  Liv.lib.xliv.  e.  41.  «eque  dla  esl- 
dentior  caosa  viotorue  fuR  qnam  quod  OMika  paas 
prselia  emat  qusi  iuetuantes ;  tui4»arant  primo^  4 
hide  disieoesnnt  phalangeaL     9nm  tm  mmm 
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wlikh  WM  a  hmry  Jayelin  or  ipcar  to  be  cost  at 
tko  etumy,  wad  with  a  ihort  and  mamj  sirord 
fitted  to  strike  or  to  thnuC  TherboreanoUoiur 
■Ueld,  four  fMt  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greares. 

In  the  stmctore  of  these  weapons  and  this 
defecilTe  armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  onoe 
both  the  principal  causes  of  courage  hi  a  soldier, 
hia  eensoousness  of  the  means  to  annoy  his 
memy,  and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself.  And 
with  these  adTantages  they  continued  for  ages 
to  prevail  in  most  of  their  conflicts,  and  were 
die  model  which  other  nations  endeavoured  to 
Imitate*  in  the  form  of  their  armies  and  in  the 
ehoioe  of  their  weapons. 

It  is  undeiatood  in  the  antiquities  of  this 
people,  that  when  they  were  assembled  for  any 
purpoas^  whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were 
tarmed  the  Army.  In  their  musters  a  plebeian 
was  a  foot  soldier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and 
the  legion  a  mere  detachment  of  the  whole, 
draughted  for  the  year,  or  embodied  for  a  parti- 
eolar  serrioe.  Hie  men,  as  well  as  the  officers. 
In  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
were  annually  relieved  or  exclumged ;  and  even 
after  it  ceased  to  be  the  practice  thus  annually 
to  relieve  the  private  men,  and  after  the  same 
legions  were  employed  during  a  succession  of 
aome  years,  yet  the  people,  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  continued  to  form  the 
armies  of  their  country ;  and  the  officer  of  state 
was  still  understood  to  command  in  virtue  of 
hia  civil  magistracy,  or  in  virtue  of  a  military 
cnalification  which  never  fidled  to  accompany  it. 
No  dtizen  could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  until  he  Iwd  been 
InroUed  in  the  legions,  either  ten  years  if  on 
hotsebaek,  or  sixteen  years  if  on  foot;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  meetal  oommia8i<ms  that  were 
occasionally  civen  ror  separate  objecto  of  state  or 
of  war,  dviland  milita]7  rank  were  never  dia- 
Joined.  Equal  care  was  taken  to  furnish  die 
rising  statesman  and  warrior  with  the  technical 
haUta  of  either  profession ;  or  radier  to  Instruct 
him,  by  his  occasional  application  to  both,  not  to 
mistake  the  forms  of  office  in  either  for  the 
business  of  state  or  of  war,  nor  to  rest  his 
pretendons  to  command  on  any  accomplidmient 
abort  of  that  superior  Imowledce  of  mankind, 
and  these  excellent  personal  qualities  of  penetra- 


tben  it  is  probable,  fiiat  the  Romans  did  not  divide 
their lecioo  intoorders  and  maoipjales,  nor Ai^t at 


nlil  after  they  adopted  the  short  •Ubbing 
svoro*  wbiob  is  said  to  have  been  originally  from 
8|»eiB ;  and  that  tiiey  cendnoed  to  make  this  disposi- 
tioa  so  long  only  as  they  bad  to  do  with  enemies 
"  tlie  spear  and  oontinaed  front ;  tliat  after 

war  fn  Italy,  snd  their  own  civU  wars  be- 
gan,  diey  disoontianed  the  seMrate  aaanipales,  sad 
mselves  against  an  anny 
front. 


aeagbt  to  strengthen 


their  own,  by  nresendng  a  contiuned 
,  aceordingly  aBarks  the  time  at  which  tbe 
tion  of  maaipnles,  at  intervals,  was  adopted.    Poly- 


livy 

tion  of  manlpnl 

Mas  UMurks  tbe  oontinuance  of  it,  and  Cmar  evident. 
ly  marks  the  disoontinnanca  of  it.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  last  change  was  one  of  those  made 
by  Ifarius.  and  was  introdaeod  into  the  RoBua  armies 
hi  the  social  war. 

The  three  orders  of  bastatl,  prindpes,  and  triaril, 
were  extremely  proper  to  mark  the  distinction  of 
ehisses  snbsisting  among  Roman  dtiiens,  who  wero, 
nof  enhelem,  all  of  them  equally  booad,  on  oceadon, 
S»  serve  ia  the  condition  of  private  aoldiers :  and 
this  aMy  be  one  reason  to  incline  as  to  Mcribe  the 
diBoontfaraaaee  of  this  distiibatian  to  Maiteiu  who 
•was  a  cioat  leveller  of  nmk^ 

4ra|ik]ihiTLe.l7-M. 


tion,  sagadtT,  and  ooorage,  which  give  the  pcr- 
aon  pooMssed  of  them  an  ascendant,  as  a  firiend  or 
as  an  enemy,  in  any  acene  or  department  of 
human  affairs.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determini^ 
whether  we  are  to  condder  the  Roman  establish- 
ment as  dvil  or  military ;  it  certainly  united,  in 
a  very  hifh  degree,  the  advantages  of  both,  and 
continued  longer  to  blend  the  profesdons  of 
state  and  of  vrar  togedier,  than  we  are  apt  to 
think  oondstent  with  that  propriety  of  character 
which  we  require  in  each :  but  to  this  Tery  cir- 
cumstance, probably  among  others,  we  may 
safdy  ascribe,  in  tnia  distmguished  RepuUk^ 
the  great  abiUty  of  her  councils,  and  the  irr^ 
sistible  force  with  which  they  were  executed." 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the 
Romane  were  encaged  in  a  continual  aeries  of 
wars;  first  with  tne  Latins  and  with  their  own 
cdonlee,  who  wished  to  disengage  themselves 
from  so  unequal  an  alliance;  and  afterwarda 
with  the  Etruscana  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Xarentines  on 
the  other.  They  quarrelled  with  the  Samnitea 
first  in  behalf  of'^the  Campanians,  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  thdr  protection,  made  a  surrender  of 
themselves  and  of  all  their  possessions,  lliia 
act  of  surrender  they  afterwanis  had  oceadon  to 
enforce  against  the  Campaniana  themselves 
who  endeavoured,  when  too  latc^  to  recover  their 
liberties. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appenines  which  extends  from 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  those  of  the  Apulia ; 
and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous 
situadon,  joined  some  singular  and  even  roman- 
dc  institudoiia,*  which  enabled  them,  during 
above  forty  vears,  from  the  dme  at  which  their 
wars  with  toe  Romans  began,  to  maintain  the 
oontest,*  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in 


,  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  tha 
Roman  armies  frequendy  penetrated  into  Ln- 
cania  and  Apulia,  and  before  they  had  redwxd 
the  Samnites,  were  known  aa  protectors  and 
allies,  or  had  forced  their  passage  aa  conquerors 
to  the  aouthcm  extremldea  of  Italy.  And  tha 
state  itsdf,  under  a  variety  of  duca,  waa  in 
reality  the  heaa,  or  held  a  species  of  sovereignty 
over  all  the  nations  who  occupied  that  part  of 
thepeninsula. 

Tne  dty  of  Tbrentimi,  the  most  powerful  of 
tha  Greek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having 
neglected  her  military  establishments  in  propor- 
tion as  die  advanced  in  the  arta  of  peace,  waa 

alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of 
U.  C  4n8»    the  Romans,  and  appliea  for  pro- 

tecdon  to  Pyrrhua  the  king  o€ 
Epima,  at  that  time  gready  disdncuished  amone 
the  military  adventurers  of  Macedonia  ana 
Greece.  They  wished  to  employ  the  militarr 
skill  of  this  prince,  widiout  being  exposed  to  &ll 
a  prey  to  oia  ambidom;  and  invited  him  to 


S  Pdyb.  lib.  vL  e.  U. 

«  Of  this  sort  it  is  mentioned,  that  ten  of  the  fdrast 
of  one  sex  wero  annnally  selected  as  prises  to  be  won 
by  the  bravest  and  moat  deserving  of  the  other, 
fitrabo.  lib.  v.  fin.  The  Sanmites  famished  Roman 
genersJs  with  the  salijeet  of  twenty.foar  triamphs, 
but  mixed  with  checks  and  disgraoes  more  nmark- 
able  than  any  they  had  receWed  in  the  course  sd 
their  wars  with  any  other  nation,  norn^  lib»  !• 
a.  Id. 

4  LIT.  lib.  s.  a.  n. 
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MOM,  wHhoiit  may  vmx  of  hb  own,  to  tako  tho  <  Gaols,  and  brokan anna  of  the  Saamltaa:  liMl 
command  of  thdr  peopio,  whose  numbers  they  ;  in  that  which  was  shown  for  the  conqnaot  el 
magnified.  In  order  to  induce  him  to  accept  of    Tarentum,  the  proosssion  was  led  by  ThnssaHan 

th€&  offer.      But,  like  most  forei^  miL'tary         .  *-      .     .  - 

protectors,  be  appears  to  hsTe  had,  together 
with  many  schemes  of  ambition  against  those 
on  whom  ne  made  war,  some  designs  likewise 
on  the  state  he  waa  brought  to  defend.  With 
tliis  double  intention  he  did  not  rdy  on  the 
forces  of  Tarentum,  but  passed  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the  model 
•f  the  Macedonians,  and  accustomed  to  service  in 
the  wars  of  that  country  and  of  Greece. 

Tliis  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the 
power  and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  been  rictorious  in  Italy,  but  the  char- 
acter and  prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  van- 
quialied  are  unknown.  This  prince  knew  the 
arts  of  war  as  they  were  practised  in  Macedonia 
and  in  Greece^  and  waa  reputed  one  of  the  first 
captains  ot  that  or  any  other  age.*  He  accord- 
ingly prevailed  over  the  Romans  in  some  of 
iiieir  first  encounters;  but  found  that  partial 
Tictories  did  not  subdue  this  people,  nor  decide 
the  contest.  Having  vast  schemes  of  ambition 
in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well  aa  in  Italy,  he 
aoddenly  suspended  his  operations  against  tlie 
Romans,  to  Comply  with  an  invitation  he  re- 
ceived frtmk  Syracuse,  to  possess  himself  of  that 
kingdom  in  behalf  of  his  son,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  it  in  the  right  of  Agathodes,  from 
whom  he  waa  descended. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  peace  or  cessation  <k  arms  in  Italy ; 
but  waa  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with 
the  Romans,  he  must  evacuate  their  country 
mnd  return  to  his  own.*  With  this  answer  he 
passed  into  Sicily;  and  after  some  operationa 
which  were  successful,  though  not  siuBdently 
•npported  by  liis  partiizans  in  that  country  to 
obtain  the  end  of  his  expedition,  he  returned 
■gain  into  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Tarentum ; 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Romans 
bad  made  a  considerable  orogress,  and  were  In 
condition  to  repay  the  defeats  thev  had  suffered 
!n  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Iliaving  brought 
this  matter  to  the  proof  in  spveral  encounters, 
he  committed  the  defence  of  Tarentum  to  one  of 
his  officers ;  and  after  this  fruitless  attempt  to 
make  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  sea,  in  which 
he  had  employed  six  years,  he  returned  to  his 
•wn  country. 

The  Romans  continuing  the  war 
U.  C  4B1.  against  Tarentum,  in  about  two 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyr- 
thus  from  Italy,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  Here,  It  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for 
the  first  time,  the  plunder  of  an  opulent  citv, ! 
containing  the  models  of  elegant  workmanship 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exqui- 
dte  luxury.  "  In  former  times,*'  says  Florus, 
*'  tlie  victorious  generals  of  Rome  exhibited  in ' 
tiieir  triumphs  herds  of  cattle  driven  from  the 
I  ana  the  Volsci,  the  empty  cars  ot  the 


Tarentum,  the  i 

and  Macedonian  captive^  followed 'with  < 
gt»  loaded  with  precious  Aimiture,  with  plo> 
tures,  statues,  plate,  and  other  omameDta  cf 
silver  and  gold.^  Spoils  which,  we  may  guea% 
in  the  first  exhibition  of  them,  wevs  valued  at 
Rome  more  aa  the  public  trophies  of  victorr* 
than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private  avarice,  er  tia 
objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  The  Hcman 
citizen  aa  yet  lived  content  in  his  cottage^  Imw 
nished  in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  wibsJitad 
on  the  simplest  fare,  the  prodnoa  of  hla  tfwa 
labour.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conaol  who  c^ 
tained  this  triumph,  having  the  offer  of  fifty 
jugera  aa  a  reward  from  the  public  for  his  asv» 
vices,  would  accept  of  no  more  than  aoven. 
This,  he  said.  Is  the  ordinary  portion  of  a  dti- 
zen,  and  that  person  must  be  an  nnwoithv 
member  of  tlie  commonwealth  who  can  wiali 
formers.* 

From  the  reduction  of  Taien- 
U.  C.  481.  tum  the  Romana  mav  be  considered 
aa  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  althou|^ 
their  dominion  was  extremely  ill  defined,  either 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They 
but  in  a  few  instances  laid  claim  to  abedute 
sovereignty,  and  least  of  all  over  thoee  who  were 
most  submissive  to  their  power.  It  vraa  their 
maxim  to  spare  the  obseqmous,  but  to  crush  the 
proud;*  an  artful  profession,  bv  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  generosity  ana  magnanimity^ 
they  suted  themsdvee  aa  the  sovereign  nation. 
Under  this  presumptuous  m^xlm  their  friend- 
ship waa  to  be  obtained  by  submission  alone; 
ana  was,  no  less  than  their  enmity,  fatal  lO 
those  who  embraced  it.  llie  title  ot  ally  wa% 
for  the  moet  part,  no  more  than  a  specioua  namcu 
under  which  they  disguised  their  dominion,  and 
wider  which  they  availed  themsdves  of  the 
atrength  and  resources  of  other  nations,  witli 
the  least  poosiUe  alarm  to  their  jeaiouav  or 
pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  earlv  fanned 
an  alliance  offendve  and  defendve,  in  which 
the  parties  mutually  stipulated  the  number  of 
troope  to  be  furnished  by  each ;  the  respective 
shans  which  each  was  to  have  In  the  spoUi  of 
their  common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  ad- 
justing any  disputes  that  might  arise  betweea 
them.  This  waa  the  league  which  the  Latino 
were  supposed  to  have  so  frMuently  bioken,  and 
of  which  the  Romana  ao  often  exacted  the  oh» 
servance  by  force.** 

In  the  first  struggles  which  they  made  to 


5  Pyrrbes,  it  is  said,  wss  strack  with  the  military 
aspect  of  the  Ronuuis,  nnd  admired  in  particu.ar  the 
fbrsB  of  their  ennampmi  n'».  The  Uretlta  always  on- 
deavoaved  to  avail  thwDielvefi  of  nataral  vtrengths, 
and  acconiBiodated  the  diiposiffion  of  their  camp  to 
the  gnMuid  ;  hat  the  Romanti,  trusting  only  to  oieir 
•rtiidd  works,  pitched  on  the  plaia,  and  slways  en- 
camped  ia  the  same  Ibtu.  Plutarck  in  vit.  PynbL 
.  *Liv.  Spitomeblib.xliL    Phitavvh  ia  vit.  PynlM. 


7  Flonin,  lib.  I.  c.  18. 

8  A  Kotran  citiseu  in  this  period  nright,  by  the  law 
of  LurinitM.  haTo  an  esitare  of  ftro  huudred  Jugera, 
oi  aooiic  three  hasdred  acres;  hot  the  ordinary  pa- 
tnniooy  of  a  noUe  tamity  waa  probably  hx  below  ads 
mi  asu.  e ;  aud  the  lot  of  a  dtlten  in  the  new  odonies 
scdom  exceeded  «««en  jtigera.  Thepeople  were 
1  jtlirvd  in  cottages  and  slept  on  straw  (Piin.  nb.  xviiL 

-     '•  "      .--...    K^^  u,,^  j^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  siege  of  1^rea« 

coin  but  copper,  and  estimated  consider- 
able sanis  more  commonly  by  the  head  of  cattle  than 


c.  3.    Cicrr.  pro  Rossio,  Val.  max.  ud.  it.  v.  •./• 
Tbv  Romans,  till  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Tarea- 
turn,  had  no  coin  but  copper,  i    ' 
able  sanjs  more  oommonly  by 
by  money.    They  coined  diver  for 
U.  G.  480.    Gold  wss  known  as  a  predoos  materisL 
and  waa  sometimes  johied  with  oxea  in  the  rewaid 
of  distingnished  services.    liv.  lib.  Iv.  C  »«.    IMU 
E^tome,  lib.  jv. 
'^ "  ..    -..     ^  ■  .--         supeibes* 

ar.Mb.fl.«.l» 


9  Paioefv  sd^eelis  ot  debel 
le  Dioays.  HaL  lib.  vi»  p. 
llb.ia.6.U. 
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mman  UmIt  wtU«iMnt  dMtnijvd  by  tha  Gaub, 
an4  ia  the  taWequent  wars  they  had  to  main- 
tain, duiini  a  huiMlred  yean,  in  sapport  of  their 
■ewr  eatahiuhment,  different  cantona  of  theae 
arigiaal  ooofederatca,  aa  well  aa  many  of  their 
•wn  ealonie^  liad  taken  rery  different  parte, 
juid  in  the  treatiea  wliich  ensued,  obtained,  or 
wevo  aantenoed  to,  different  eonditione;  aome 
wtn  adaoitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and 
porlaok  in  the  prerogatiTe  of  Roman  citizena. 
A  few  were,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference 
to  the  aharacter  cf  Roman  citizena,  pomitted  to 
ffetain  the  independency  4^  their  towna,  and  were 
taaaited  aa  ailiee.  Otliera,  under  metenceof.be- 
Img  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  RoHie^  though 


[Bowl. 


without  the  right  of  anflhvge^  wma  depri?ad  «f 
their  corporation  eatahliahroenta,  and  wiUi  the 
title  of  citizena,  treated  aa  aubjecta.  A  few  wen 
goremed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  mmI  bgr 
a  pnBfect  or  magiafcrata  annually  aent  from 
Rinne.* 

From  diia  unequal  treatment  araae  the  Tarfety 
of  oonditiona  by  wliieh  the  natiyea  of  Italy  were 
diatingiiiaiifid,  aa  coloniea,  municipal  towna,  a^ 
liea,  prBfecturea,  or  provincial  goYemmentab 
until  aliout  181  yean  after  thii  date,  wlien,  aa 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  aequel,  the  whole  wna 
put  upon  Jie  same  footiqg  by  the  general  admla* 
sion  of  all  the  Italiana  upon  the  raUa  of  the 
Roman  people. 


CHAP-  IV. 


ZJknUi  cfJtafy~^ofdutuou9  NeUiofu^IJguritm^^Gaul^^Greiellr  and  Pheotidan  Colowkt  cf  Gmd  tmd 
S^Miit^^Nations  ifluyricum^Of  Greece'— Achaan  Leagu»^Theban»>—Athenicm»~^Asiatic  Kaliont 
*^Pergamiii—^2/rie^-''Egynt^^darthagfi>^Tke  MamerHnes  cf  MemneH^Occanon  (flhefiret  Warwiik 
Carthage-^Losset  of  the  Partiep^Pcace-^SuUe  of  the  Jtomana^  Political  or  Civil  IrutUuHum  Cato^ 
nie^^Muilert'-^OpertUion  on  the  Coin — Increase  of  the  Stave^^GUutiatora^Different  Rendti  if  the 
War  <tf  Rome  and  Carthage^^Mutiny  and  Invasion  of  the  Mercenariet  at  Cartha^e^-End  if  this  War 
^^emon  of  Sardini»^War  with  the  IUyrian»^Firtt  Correspondence  of  Rome  wUh  Greece. 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to 
*  which  our  last  observations 
refer,  were  become  the  aovereigna 
of  Italy,  or,  by  their  aaoendant  in  so  powerful  a 
oountry,  were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  among  the  nationa  around  it ;  it  is  proper 
in  this  plMe  to  carry  our  observations  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate 
the  powers  that  were  then  established  on  diffe- 
rent sides  of  it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  aeaa  by 
which  it  waa  surrounded 

Italy  waa  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  whicfa  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Being  bounded, 
aaat  present,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  seas  oi 
fidlyandbayof  Tarentum,  itextendedno  further 
to  tiie  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other.  Be- 
vond  theae  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in^ 
habited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
I  of  Liguriana,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 


Appenines  and  the  soutn  of  the  Alps  quite  to 
(he  ee»-8hare.  On  the  other  side  or  the  Appe- 
nines, from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  and 
cztensiYe  plains  on  both  sides  or  the  Po  were  in 
the  possession  of  Gaulish  nations,  who  were 
said,  aome  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  tho 
mountains,  and  who  were  then  actuallv  spread 
over  a  Icrtile  tract  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
nilea  in  dreumlarenGe.    They  oonaJated  of  nine 


1  The  dty  of  Capua,  together  with  its  district  of 
CsnpaoU,  was  tlie  fint  example  of  a  provincial 
Mverainient  established  by  the  Romans  m  any  of 
their  eonquesU.  The  Campanians,  in  order  to  be 
protected  against  the  Samnites,  had  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  the  Romans.  But  they  soon  after  be- 
aame  aandble  of  their  folly,  fai  tnutiug  their  defence 
as  any  force  bat  dieir  own,  or  in  resigning  their 


power  as  a  state,  with  a  view  to  preserve  any  thing 
this  error, 
I  soBM  ef  th( 
I  party  against  their  now  mtf ten ; 


•iso.  When  thev  pereelved  this  i 
daasonrail.  in  oa^fuBeriea  with  sobm 
houiB.  to  mrm  a  party  against  their 


^ey  en- 
ef  their  neigh- 


different  hordes,  that  wero  auppoaed  to  havo 
paased  the  Alps  at  different  tlmea.  Of  theaf 
the  Lanlebecii,  Insubrea,  Cenomani,  and  Veneli 
occupied  the  northern  banks  of  the  Po,  includiuc 
what  are  now  the  atatea  of  Milan,  Venice,  ana 
other  parU  of  Lombardy  on  that  aide  of  th« 
river.  The  Anianes,  Boii,  iEgonea,  and  So* 
nonea,  were  aettled  to  the  southward,  frmn  th# 
Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  th* 
coaata  of  the  Hadriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologni^ 
and  Urbino.  In  this  favourable  aituation  they 
appear  to  have  al>ated  much  of  their  native 
ferocity,  though  without  acquiring,  in  any  con^ 
aiderable  d^ree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  con^ 
veniences  of  life.  They  fed  chleHy  on  the  milk  or 
the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely 
in  the  care  of  their  arma  and  of  their  herda.  By 
these,  and  the  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which  they 
were  extremely  fond,  they  estimated  tbeir  richea. 
Thev  were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantona,  and 
Uvea  in  cottagea  huddled  together,  without  any 
form  of  towns  or  of  villages.  The  leader  of 
every  horde  was  distinguished  by  his  retinu^ 
and  valued  himself  chiefly  on  the  number  of  hia 
followers.  They  had  made  frequent  encroach- 
ments on  the  states  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but 
were  met  at  laat,  and  stopped  in  their  progress 
by  the  Romana.  Such  of  them  aa  were  settled 
within  the  Rubicon,  and  fnm.  thanoe  to  San** 


and  being  defeated  ia  their  attempts  to  recover  dieir 
indepondenoe,  were  treated  with  die  severity  that  ia 
commonly  employed  against  rebel  sal(|ects.  Ilieir 
senate  and  popular  assembly,  under  prctenoe  of  sap- 
pressing  seminaries  of  faction,  were  aboUAed,  and 
a  pnefect  or  governor  luinaaliy  appointed  (Lir.  lib. 
ix.  c.  SO.).  A  similar  course,  under  the  same  pre- 
tence, was  soon  after  taken  with  Antium  (Ut.  lib. 
ix.  c.  21.).  This  bad  been  the  principal  sea-port  of 
the  Yolsoi,  and  long  the  head  uf  many  loraudabla 
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*    ' '^     '     '     '  \  deimt  which  theyreeelTed 

St  Ch«roB6S,  and  In  all  tta 


of  PynhiuiiiItaly,bMaohlig«du»aclMMwladg8  othv  Gndu  in  tkt 

the  authority  of  the  Roman  etale.*  |  frnm  that  prinoe  al  „ 

The  coast*  of  the  Maditefnaean,  to  tiw  west-  MMMeqaaneea.  Their  league  was  accordinglT 
ward  of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  tlw  nstioaa  o£*  dlaeolTed  hy  the  eonqncfw,  and  ioine  of  th^ 
'^  •     -    '  eantona  oepaimtely  annexed  to  the  Macedonian 

'it.    Bvt  lAont  the  time  tiiat  Pyirhos 


Greece  and  of 


Asia,  and  had  receiTed  many 
thence,  which  formed  «mdinf 
,  and  remained  altofethsr  distinct 
from  the  natiyes.  Such  were  the  Greek  colonies 
at  Marseilles,  EmporisB^  Sofuntum,  and  tiia 
Tyrian  colony  at  Gades  on  the  coast  of  the 
ocean.  On  uw  other  side  of  Italy,  and  imind 
the  Hadriatic,  were  settled  a  number  of  smaU 
nations,  the  Istriansi,  Dalmatian^  and  Illyrians; 

ibecame 


of  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  I 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  this  gul^ 
Ulyrians,  being  the  chidT  or  principal  poi 
astended  eastward  to  the  oonfinss  of 


the 


AlOTnnder  the  Great  had  finished 
U.  C  481.  the  career  of  his  Tietorica  about 
sixty  years  before  this  date.  His 
hereditary  dominions,  as  well  as  his  personal 
eonoueets,  were  dismembered,  and  become  the 
natiimony  of  officers,  who  had  learned  under 
him  to  aifect  the  nujeety  and  the  power  of 
hingB.  Macedonia  was  gOTCmed  hj  Antigonus 
Doion,  who,  together  mth  the  OTincipalitr  of 
Pdla,  held  under  his  dependence  £piniB,  llics- 
aaly,  and  Greece,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
He  had  contended  with  P^hus,  the  late  in- 
Tsder  of  ItaW,  for  pert  of  tlus  territory ;  and,  by 
the  death  of  this  adventurer,  was  now  in  poa- 
oession  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  4^  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  the 
£tolians,  who,  during  the  prosperity  of  Greeo^ 
had  been  an  obacuj«,aiid  barbarous  htwde;  but 
had  now,  by  the  conjfederacy  of  a  number  of 
esntons,  laia  many  districts  around  them  nnder 
contribution,  and  ac^ed  a  distJMuished  part  in 
the  wars  snd  transactions  that  followed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a 
similar  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Achaan 
league.  The  name  of  Achna,  in  the  fid>uloas 
age^  was  the  meet  general  dwfiominatlon  ol 
Greeks.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and 
lonians,  of  Athenians  snd  Spartans^  became 
more  distinguished,  the  name  of  Achaans  was 
appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occumed  the  sei^ 
coast,  or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  £lis  to 
8icyon.  On  this  traet  twelve  little  cantons^ 
DynuB,  Fhara,  Tritn,  Rhipes,  Thasium,  Fh- 
trsB,  Fdlene,  iEgium,  fiura,  Carynia»  Olsnos, 
and  Heilice,'  having  changed  their  government 
from  principalities  to  repubUcs,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  league  for  tneir  common  defence. 
Heilice  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
seat  of  their  assembly;  bvt  this  pLace  havii^ 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  asi^ 
their  mertJngs  were  transferred  to  JEgium. 

In  the  mora  famous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens^ 
and  Thabei,  thess  littlo  cantons  being  situated 
on  a  poor  and  rocky  ahora^  without  shipping  and 
without  harbours,'  were  of  no  consideration  in 
the  historr  of  Greece;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
defence  01  that  country  worn  the  invasions  of 
Darius,  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  divisions  that 
loUowed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  i^peor  in 
■Impart  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
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invaded  Italy,  Dyaus,  Pattv,  Fhane,  and  Tri- 
tSM,  found  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  an- 
cient confiideracy.  They  ware  Joined  in  about 
flva  ysars'  afterwards  by  the  canton  of  iEgiiun, 
and  snccoMivcly  by  thoos  of  Burn  and  Carpila. 
These,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
sd  tobo  the  only  ]     * 


,  parties  in  this  fhmoos 
league.  They  had  a  general  congpees,  at  which 
they  originally  elected  two  annual  officers  of 
stals^  and  a  oommon  secretsry.  They  aflter- 
wards  coaamittsd  the  exscutive  power  to  one 
oAov;  and  under  the  fhmous  Aratns  of  Sleyen, 
united  that  republic,  together  with  Corinth  and 
Megara,  to  their  league.  * 

Abaat  the  time  when  the  Romana  became 
masters  of  Tarentum,  this  combination  was  bo- 
eome  the  moot  considerable  power  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  afiseted  to  units  the  whole  of  it 
under  their  banners,  but  Sparta,  though  greatly 
frllen  from  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  dis- 
cipline and  power,  was  still  too  proud,  or  too 
much  under  the  direction  of  her  ambitious  lead- 
ers, to  suffer  herself  to  be  abeorbed  in  this  up- 
start confederacy;  she  continued  lor  eome  tlmo 
iu  rival,  and  was  at  last  the  causey  or  furnished 
the  ocoosion,  of  Ito  fidL 

The  Thebans  and  Athenhms,  though  .stm 
pretending  to  the  dignity  of  independent  nations, 
vrere  greatly  reduced,  and  ready  to  become  the 
prey  or  any  party  that  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  reach  them,  by  breaking  through  ttie  other 
barriers  that  wars  still  oppossd  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece. 

In  Asia,  a  considerable  principality  was  formed 
round  the  dty  of  Pergamus,  and  bore  ita  name. 
Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
frtmi  the  coasts  of  Ionia  tD  Armenia  and  Penia. 
This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Sdcucua 
Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  ^ 
Alexander,  and  it  was  now  in  the  pofsessioB  of 
his  son,  Antiochus  Soter. 

£gypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  passed  from 
theflist  Ptolemy  to  his  son  Phihidefphus,  wh<s 
upon  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  had 
entered  into  a  correependence  with  the  Romans* 
This  Ungdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and,  haivuig  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  extended  from  CBh>-Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  waa  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus, 
to  iha  dsssrts  of  Lybia  on  the  wcet  and  on  the 
south.  Beyond  theee  deserte,  and  afanost  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  i^cHy,  Uy  the  fhmous  ro- 
public  of  Carthage^  which  was  now  possessed  of 
a  eoosldflrshls  territory,  surrounded  by  the  pet^ 
African  monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great 
kingdom  of  Numidia  was  afltsrwards  formed. 

'Ihe  dty  of  Carthaoe  ia  said  to  havo  been 
founded  shout  a  hunorsd  ysars  esrlier  than 
Rome^  and  was  now  unauestionoUy  tether 
advanced  in  the  commercisl  and  lucrativo  arts^ 
and  superior  in  e^'cry  resource  to  Rome,  hesidsB 
that  which  ia  derived  tram  the  national  disr* 
acter,  and  which  is  the  conseqnsnos  of  publia 
virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of 
both  nations  was  neariy  alike.     They  had  a 
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THS  PROOBES8  AKD  T£RMIKATIOK 


lid  uuuiiUt 
of  ttftto  tot  tlM  mprane 
direetioa  of  their  dTil  and  militaiy  aibin;'  and 
cren  at  Carthago  tho  departments  of  state  wen 
00  fortonatelv  balanced,  as  to  haye  stood  for  sm 
the  shook  of  oomipt  IkctionB^  witboat  haTuig 
■nffered  any  fittal  reyolation»  or  without  &llinff 
into  either  extreme  of  anar^y  or  tyranniGu 
nsurpation.  The  frequent  prospect*  indeed, 
wliicti  the  Carthaginians  had,  of  incurring  these 
erils,  Joined  to  uie  influence  of  a  liamrous 
superstition,  which  represented  tiie  godi  as  de- 
lighted with  human  sacrifices,  nnraaUy  ren- 
d^ed  their  goTomment  in  so  hign  a  degree  in- 
human and  crueL  Under  tlie  sanguinary  policy 
of  tliis  state,  oflloers  were  s^iudged,  for  mistakes 
or  want  of  capacity,  as  well  as  for  crimes,  to 
enin  on  tlie  cross,  or  were  condemned  to  eome 
other  horrible  punishment  equally  odious  and 
unjust* 

Thb  Carthaginians  being,  like  Tyre,  of  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  colony,  settied  on  a 
peiuusula,  and  at  first  without  sufficient  land  or 
territory  to  maintain  any  considerable  numliers 
of  people,  they  applied  themselves  to  such  arts 
as  might  procure  a  subsistence  from  abroad;  and 
became,  upon  ttie  <l«»u-uction  of  Tm,  the  prin- 
cipal mercliants  and  caiTiers  to  all  the  nations 
innabitiag  the  coasts  ot  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  situation,  so  convenient  for  shipping,  was 
.  extremely  &vourable  to  this  pursuit ;  and  their 


in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
territory  by  which  tnev  became  alanded  as  well 


•s%  naval  po^ 
pretence  of  gi 


They  visited  Spain,  under 
giving  support  and  assistance  to  the 
city  of  Gades,  wiucli,  like  themselveM,  was  a 
colony  from  Tyre.  They  became  masters  of 
Sardinia,  and  had  considerable  possessions  in 
Sicily,  of  wliich  they  were  extremely  desirous  to 
seise  the  whole.  Fi^om  every  part  of  their  ac- 
quisitions they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit 
of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  eove- 


r^igns. 
In  tl 


m  this  republic,  individuals  luu 
great  fortunes,  and  estimated  rank  by  their 
wealth.  A  certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qua^ 
lify  dmy  citizen  for  tlu)  higher  offices  of  stote ; 
nod,  in  the  canvas  for  elections,  every  prefer- 
ment, whether  civil  or  military,  was  venaL* 
ilmbition  itself,  therefore,  became  a  principle  of 
n^nurioe,  and  every  Carthaginian,  in  order  to  be 
great,  was  intent  to  be  rich.  Though  the  in- 
i  of  commerce  should  have  inculcated  the 


desire  of  peace,  yet  the  induenoe  of  a  fow  leading 
men  in  the  stote,  and  even  tlie  spirit  of  rapacity 
wliich  pervaded  the  people,  tne  necessity  to 
which  they  were  often  reduced  of  providing 
settlemento  abroad  for  a  populace  who  could  not 
be  easily  governed  at  home,  led  them  frequently 
into  foreijp  wars,  and  even  engaged  them  in 
IHraJeoto  of  conoueet.  But  notwitlistandioff  this 
circumstance,  tne  community  stified  or  neglected 
the  military  character  of  tlieir  own  dtixens,  and 
had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners,  whom  they 
trusted  with  their  arms,  and  made  the  guardians 
of  their  wealth,  llieir  armies,  for  the  moot 
part,  were  compoeed  of  Numidians,  Mauriteni- 
nns,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
«venr  country  around  them,  'lliey  were  among 
the  tew  nations  of  tlu  world  who  had  the  in- 
geouity,  or  ratlier  the  misfortune,  to  make  war 
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without  becoming  military,  tad  who  could  b« 
Tictoriona  abroad,  wiille  tlu^  were  ezpoaed  to  b« 
a  nrey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  tnis  wretched  poUcy,  however,  tiia  firsl 
oflUses  of  trust  and  command  being  reserved  for 
tiie  natires,  though  the  character  of  the  peopla 
in  gensnl  was  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  few, 
bring  descended  of  those  who  liad  enjoyed  th« 
higher  lionours  of  the  stote,  inherited  the  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriors ;  and,  instead  of 
■uffering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  char* 
acten^they  derived  some  additional  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  despise.  And  thus,  though  the  stote^ 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  ita  members 
were  qualified  for  great  ailairs.  War,  and  tho 
other  ofajecto  of  stote,  naturally  devolved  on  such 
men,  and  occasionally  rendered  them  necessary 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  in 
ordinary  times,  were  disposed  to  slight  their 
abilities,  or  to  distrust  their  power,  lliey  bo. 
came  unfortunately  a  party  for  war  in  the  coun- 
cils of  their  country,  as  those  who  were  jealous 
of  them  became,  with  still  less  advantage  to  the 
public,  a  party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a 
party  who  endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  con- 
duct of  it ;  and,  under  the  effecto  of  misfortune, 
were  ever  ready  to  purchase  tranquillity  by  tho 
most  shameful  and  dangerous  concessions. 

Carthage  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  already 
long  known  on  the  coaste  of  Italy:  she  Lad 
treaties  subsisting  with  the  Komans  above  two 
hundred  years,  in  which  they  mutually  settled 
the  limito  of  their  navicadon,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Romans,  as  parties  in 
theee  treaties,  appear  to  have  had  intcrcoojno 
with  foreign  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  is  stoted 
in  the  other  parte  of  tbeir  history. 

In  the  first  of  those .  treaties, 
U.  C.  244.  which  is  dated  in  the  consulate  of 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Hora- 
tius,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  tho 
Komans  engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  t!ie 
westward  of  the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  waa  agreed,  tnat,  even  in  these  circum^ 
stances,  they  should  remain  no  longer  tbau  five 
days,  and  supply  themselves  only  with  what 
might  be  necessaiy  to  refit  their  vessels,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  victims  for  the  usual  sacri- 
fices performed  at  sea.  But  that  in  Sardinia, 
and  even  in  Africa,  to  the  west  of  this  boun- 
dary, they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade  and  to 
dispoee  or  their  merchandise  without  paying  any 
duties  besides  the  fees  of  the  crier  and  clerk  of 
sale;  and  that  the  public  faith  should  be  pledged 
for  the  paydkent  of  the  price  of  all  goods  Nld 
under  the  inspection  of  these  ofllcers. 

That  the  porte  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  thdr  part,  should 
not  commit  any  hMtilities  on  the  coast  of  Latl- 
um,  nor  molest  the  Inhabttanto  of  Ardaea,  An- 
tium,  Laurentium,  Circeil,  Terraclna,  or  of  any 
other  place  in  allianiDe  with  the  Romans ;  thut 
they  should  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on 
that  coast ;  and  that,  if  they  should  land  at  any 
time  with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not, 
upon  any  account  whatever,  Temaln  a  night  on 
shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty.  In  which  the  stotes  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
both  parties,  the  former  artidea  are  renewed 
with  additioual  limitoHona  to  Oto.  anvigatioA 
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mdtndaaftlM 
iioD  to  tbat  of  the  CwtiMginfani.  Tht  latter, 
far  Inetaiiwi,  an  permitted  to  trade  en  the  ooeet 
•f  Latinm,  end  eren  to  plvnder  theoatlTeay  pro* 
▼ided  ther  put  the  Romena  \m  potwaaioii  of  any 
atrong-holda  they  ahonld  aalae  on  ahore;  and 
proTided  they  ahould  xelcaae,  without  ranaom, 
Inch  of  the  aJuea  of  the  Ronaana  aa  became  their 
^riaonera. 

Upon  the  arriTal  of  Pyrrhiia  in 
U.  C.  474  Italy,  with  an  armament  which 
eqiiaUy  alarmed  both  nationa,  the 
Romane  and  GMTthaginiana  aaain  renewed  their 
tieatiea  with  an  additional  arttde,  in  which  they 
tfr«ed  mutually  to  aupport  each  oUier  againat 
ue  deeignt  of  that  prince,  and  not  to  enter  into 
any  leparate  treaty  with  liim  inoonaifltent  with 
this  defenaire  alliance :  and  further  atipulated, 
that,  in  tlie  wars  which  were  expected  with  thia 
enemy,  the  Carthaginlana,  whether  as  princi- 
pals  or  auxiliaries,  should  ftimiah  the  whole 
■hipping,  both  traniiporta  and  armed  gallies ;  but 
that  the  expense  of  erery  armament  should  be 
defrayed  at  the  charfe  ot  that  party  in  whoae 
behaff  it  waa  employed.* 

In  obserranoe  probably  of  the  hat  of 
treatiee,  and  br  mutual  eeneert,  though 
eonaiderable  Jesiousy  and  diatmat  of  each  < 
the  forces  of  theee  nations  combined  In  redr  ^teg 
the  garrison  which  INrrrhua  had  left  at  laien- 
Each  had  thi^  separate  deslgna  en  the 
idetemuned. 


,  and  when  ita  &te  waa 
thenceforward  considered  the  other  as  their  meet 
dangerous  rival  for  dominion  and  power.  Pyr- 
rhua,  eren  when  they  were  Joined  in  alManee 
^painst  himself,  is  said  to  haye  ftweacen  their 
quarrela,  and  to  have  pointed  at  the  ialandef  tt- 
tilyaa  the  first  acene  of  their  conteat. 
Tlie  Carthaginiana  were  already  in 
•f  Lvlibsram,  and  of  other  poets  on  i 
and  had  a  design  on  the  whole.  The  Romani 
were  in  right  of  it;  and,  by  their  possession  «# 
Rbegium,  commanded  one  side  of  the  Stratlai 
Tike  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  liamertinea^ 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction*  wImh  being  placed 
at  Meesina  by  the  king  of  Srraense  to  defend 
that  station,  barbarously  munbred  the  dtiasna, 
and  took  poassssion  of  thdr  habJtationa  and  ef- 


Bpoeaearfen 
tUaiaUiid, 


Thia  horrid  aetion  waa  afterwarda  imitated  by 
a  Roman  legion  poeted  at  Rhagiom  durinc  the 
late  ware  m  Italy:  theee  likewise  murdered 
their  hosts,  and  seized  tlidr  poasesaions;  but, 
were  punished  by  the  Romana,  for  thia  act  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  with  the  moot  exemplary 
rigour.  They  were  conducted  in  chaina  to 
Rome,  acourged,  and  beheaded  by  fifties  at  a 
time.  The  crime  of  the  Mamertines  was  re- 
eented  by  the  Siciiians  in  general  with  a  like  In- 
dignation ;  and  the  authors  of  it  were  pursued, 
by  Hiero  king  of  Spvcuse  in  particular,  with  a 
and  heroic  reyenge.     They  were,  at 


ffeneroua  i 
length,  re( 


jth,  reduced  to  auch  distt^ss,  that  they  were 
naolyed  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first 
newer  that  could  afford  them  protection.  But, 
Being  divided  in  thdr  choice,  one  tmrty  mnde  an 
•tfer  of  their  submimion  to  the  Carthaginisns, 
the  other  to  the  lloinans.  Ulie  latter  scrupled 
to  protect  a  rriint*  of  whirh  th<'y  had  tio  lately 
punii»ht*d  an  exampli;  in  their  own  people.*  And, 
while  they  htf^ltatiHi  on  thi*  pmprainl  the  Car- 
tlieginiiuis,  favoured  by  the  delay  of  their  rivals, 
and  by  *he  neighbourhood  of  their  military  eta- 
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floa%  got  the  start  ef  fl«ir  eatpattli 
were  received  Into  the  town  of  Messina. 


This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  pow« 
of  which 'they  were  Jealoua,  and  the  danger  el 
Buffering  a  rival  to  command  the  paasasn  of  the 
Straita,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romane; 
and  tlie  offlcer  who  eommanded  their  fimea  in 
the  oontiguoua  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  aa- 
aemble  all  the  anipping  that  could  be  found  on 
the  ooeat  from  Tarentum  to  Naples,  to  peas  with 
hia  army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  diapoe* 
aeas  the  Carthaginiana  from  theeity  of  Messina. 

Aa  aoon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  rood  with 
a  fiwoe  somuch  superior  to  that  of  hla  rivals,  the 
party  in  the  city,  that  favoured  the  admission  of 
the  Honums,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Gartha- 
giniana  to  evacuate  the  plaoe.' 

Here  commenced  the  tret  Ftmie 
U.  C  480,  vrar,  about  ten  yaara  after  the  do. 
jparture  of  Pyrniua  firam  Italy, 
eight  yeers  after  the  surrender  of  Tarantnm,  and 
in  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome. 
In  thia  war,  the  flrat  object  of  either  psorty  vraa 
no  mora  than  to  aeeure  tlie  pnastasien  of  Mea- 
aina,  and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Straita 
which  aeparata  Italy  flnom  Sicily;  but  their 
views  were  gradually  extended  to  objeets  of 
more  importaiioe,  to  the  aovereignty  of  that  ia« 
land,  ana  the  dominion  of  the  seaa. 

The  oontesC  between  them  was  likely  ta  be 
On  the  one  side  eppeared 
collected  fr 


the  resources  of  a  great  nation, 
extenaiye  dominiouB,  a  great  naval  force,  standi 
Ing  armies^  and  the  experience  of  distant  opera- 
tlooe.  On  the  other,  the  ferodty  or  valour  of  a 
amall  State*  hitherto  exerted  only  againat  their 
■eigfabonra  of  Italy,  who,  thou|^  subdued,  were 
averse  to  suljection,  and  in  no  condition  to  fur- 
■Idi  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war ; 
without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army 
but  what  vraa  annually  formed  by  detacnmenta 
fhmn  the  people,  and  without  any  officers  be- 
aidea  the  ordinary  magistratea  of  the  dty;  bi 
shorL  without  any  naval  force  or  expcrienoe  of 
naval  or  diatant  operationa. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromSsIng  appeal  • 
ancee  em  the  side  of  the  Romana,  the  command. 
ing  aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro* 
cured  them  not  only  the  possession  of  MMuna, 
but  aoom  afUr  determined  Hiero,  the  klqg  of 
Syracuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Cartha. 
ginians,  to  espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisiona,  and  afterwards  to  Join 
them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  reinforced  by 
the  nativee  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recaJ 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war ; 
continued,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  and  drove  the  Carthaginiana  from 
many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.' 
Wmle  the  arms  of  the  Rqmana  and  of  H  iero  were 
victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  continuefl 
to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  kept  possession  of  all  the 
harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts,  obstruct- 
ed the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  andalarmMl 
that  country  itself  with  fi'eqiient  deacents.  It 
was  evident  that,  under  these  disadvantagra, 
the  Remans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was  oeoessery. 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  gelding  the  sea,  or  to 
endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  cope  with 
their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  historians 
represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping,  they 
were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginiana  In  the 
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9t%  af  mfkitfvB,  and  ahogethcir  unMvlded  with 
■hiiw  of  lorce.  ForcaiuMcly  for  tkem,  nerthin' 
the  art  of  Mflliig,  nor  that  of  oomtnicting  ships, 
HTM  7«t  arrivod  an  such  a  degree  of  perTection  aa 
not  to  bo  aoeilj  imitated  by  natloos  who  had  any 
or  pnustiee  of  we  tea.  VeHels  of  the 
that  waa  then  known  were  fit 
to  be  naTigated  omlf  with  oars,  or  in  a  fsir  wind 
'  Mk.  Thev  might  be  built  of 
,  .  in  caae  of  a  storm,  eould  ran 
ashore  under  any  eover,  or  upon  anr  beach  tliat 
wasdearof  rodtaB.  Soch  shins  as  these  the  Ro- 
nans,  wltiioat  hesitation,  undertook  to  proTide. 
Having  a  Carthaginian  galley  aoddentally 
stranded  at  Mesdna  for  a  model,  it  is  said,  that, 
In  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the  timber  waa 
eat  down,  they  fitted  ont  and  manned  for  the 
sea  one  hnndrod  gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  tier.  Vessels  of  the  first  of 
these  rates  oarried  three  hundred  rowers,  and 
two  hundred  fighting  men* 

Hie  manner  of  applying  ihelr  oars  ftom  so 
many  tiers,  and  a  mi^  greater  number  whieh 
they  sometimes  employed,  has  Juatly  appeared  a 
griMt  difllculty  to  tin  meehanios  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modem  tfrnes,  and  ia  eonfcmedlynot  well 
undfTttood. 

The  Romna,  while  thdr  fli11l«i  werv  bund- 
Ing,  trained  thdr  rewen  to  Um  osr  on  bendies 
that  were  ereeted  on  the  beaeh,  and  placed  in 
the  form  ofthsoe  of  the  real  gidl^.^  Being  sen. 
siUe  that  the  onemy  must  be  stiU  greatlr  supe- 
rior in  the  management  of  their  ships  ana  in  the 
auicknesB  of  their  motions,  they  endeayoured  to 
depriye  them  of  this  adyantage,  by  preparing  to 
pie,  and  to  Und  dMlr  yessds  togefner.  In 
condition  the  men  might  engage  on  eqn^* 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  dedcs  as  en  c* 
lid  ground,  and  the  Roman  backler  and  sword 
have  the  same  effect  aa  on  shora. 

With  an  amuonent  so  emiscmeted,  stiB  Infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  fits 
first  attempts,  they  learned,  by  peraeverance,  to 


this  coi 


ert ton  of  thdr  forces.  TaMng  the  Airees  orbnth 
ddes,  in  one  naval  engagefnent,  five  hundrptf 
fifaUies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  another,  seveu  hun- 
dred gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  were  brought  into  action;*  and  in 
the  oourae  of  these  straggles  the  Romans  losl^ 
dther  by  tempests  or  by  the  liands  of  the  enemy, 
seven  hundred  gallies ;  their  aiitagoniiits,  about 
five  hundred.*  In  the  result  of  these  destrui'ii  ve 
encounters,  the  Carthaginians,  l>eginn{ng  to  ba- 
lance the  inconveniences  which  attended  the  ton 
tinuance  of  war  against  the  coiiren 
U«  C.  612.  dons  that  wei'e  necessary  to  obt«ui 
peace,  came  to  a  resolution  to  ar» 
cept  of  the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the 
idands  from  thence  to  Africa : 

That  thej  should  not  for  the  future  make  war 
on  Hieroking  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his  al- 
lies: 

That  diey  shoidd  release  all  Roman  captive* 
without  any  ransom : 

And  wHfaln  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romana 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Eubuic  talents.^ 

Thus  the  Romans,  In  the  result  of  a  war. 
Which  was  the  finrt  they  undertmik  be^-ond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  poeseRsion  of  all 
that  the  Carthaginians  hdd.in  the  islands  for 
whidk  they  contended  ;  and,  by  a  continuation 
of  die  same  policy  which^ey  bad  so  successful- 
ly pursued  in  Italy,  b)Q||^lying  to  thdr  new 
acquisitions,  instead  of  the  aluming  denomina- 
tion of  subject,  the  softer  name  of  ally,  they 
brought  Hieni,  who  waa  soverdgn  of  the  greater 
jMTt  of  Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on 
'ihemsehres. 

Ilieir  manners,  as  well  as   their   tbrtunes. 


yanquidi  the  maatero  d  the 'sea  on  their  own  . 
dement;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Itdy,  and  supported  their  operadons  in  ^eily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fieet  ot  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates 
of  Carthage.* 

On  this  oocadontook  plaoe  the  fiuneius  adven- 
ture of  Regulus ;  who.  odng  suoeessfiil  in  bis 
first  operations,  gave  the  Romans  some  hopes  of 
uest  in  Africi 


conquest 


lea :  but  they  were  checked  at 
once  by  die  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C  408.  and  the  capdvity  of  their  general. 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily;  and  the  Romans,  still 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  naval  force,  suffered 
ao  many  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disasters 
by  storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  at 
sea,  and  seemed  to  drop  all  pretendons  to  power 
on  thia  dement.  The  experience  of  a  few  years, 
however,  while  diey  endeavoured  to  oontinue 
their  operadona  by  land  without  any  support 
from  tha  sea,  made  them  sendble  of  the  neoesdty 
diey  were  under  of  restoring  thdr  shipping ;  and 
they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which 
enaoled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  su- 
perior ddll  and  experience  of  their  enemy. 
In  this  rulnoos  contest  both  parties  made  the 
"        and  the  moot  uninterrupted  ez- 
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a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  enemy 
they  had  vanquished.  Among  the  Romans^ 
riches  were  of  no  account  in  constituting  I'ank. 
Men  became  eminent  by  leudering  signd  ser- 
vices 10  fhdr  C4)untry,  not  by  accumulating 
wealth.  Persons  of  (he  first  distinction  subsist- 
ed in  the  capacity  of  husbandmen  by  their  own 
labour ;  ana,  with  the  fiirtuiien  uf  peasants,  rose 
to  die  command  of  armies,  and  the  iiiiit  ofiices  of 
state.  One  consul,  of  the  itatne  of  Regulus,  waa 
found  by  the  ofiicer  who  came  to  aiiuoujice  his 
election,  equipped  with  the  tdieet  or  the  banket, 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  his  com  in  the  fidd. 
Another,  letter  known,  of  the  same  name,  while 
he  commanded  in  Africa,  dedred  to  l>e  recalled, 
in  order  to  replace  the  instruments  of  huslian- 
dry,  which,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  fiunily, 
ancl  the  hazard  of  their  wonting  food,  a  fugitive 
slave  luui  carried  off  from  his  land.  The  senate 
refused  his  request,  but  ordered  the  farm  of  their 
geiierul  to  be  tilled  at  the  public  expense.' 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  aod- 
dentd,  and  only  serves  to  distract  the  attention 
which  mankind  owe  to  persond  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
avoidable. Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  by  some  external  mark. 
DuiUius  had  Ids  piper  and  liis  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  iiavd  victory  obtdned  by  his  coun- 
try ;'  and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  ezt«r> 
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wai  — Igtti  rf  jtartib  tUWwgh  they  wtnwdXiraAt  {  cootdni^  twelv«  oniiM%  wm  redoeed  in 
iBtlM4MMofth«m.  wdfkt  to  two '«"»<»^" 


its 


At  this  time,  when  the  natkA  enuffed  with 
0  m«eh  lintre  beyond  the  boondariee  of  Italy, 
^e  partiei  which  divided  the  etate^  and  whoee 


animneity  iharpcned  eo  mvch  the  pange  whieh 
preceded  the  birth  of  many  of  ita  public  eateUith^ 
meDti,  had  no  longer  any  olgect  of  eonteet.  The 
"      I  of  atale  ware  taken  promiecnooaly  £roin 


either  dam  of  the  people,  and  the  dietinetion  of 
nlebeian  and  patrfeian  had  in  a  great  meeeore 
leet  ita  efl^et    A  hamder  epeciee  of  arietoGracr 
a  tM  hietre  of  pereonal  qval(- 


tiee,  and  the  hoaoive  of  £unily,  which  derolTed 
upon  thoeo  who  were  deieended  from  ettioena 
who  had  borne  the  hicher  oAeea  of  etate^  and 
were  dietinguiehed  in  their  eonntry*!  eerrieeb 

The  different  ordwe  of  m«n  in  the  ooaunon- 
wealth  having   obtained   the   inati«ntione  for 
which  ihey  eererallY  contended,  the  munbcr  cf 
"  I  increaeeo, ;"      "    ' 


f  lor  the  better  adminl*tr». 
tion  of  afbOre,  which  wete  ftet  aeenmnlaling. 
Thue  a  eeeond  pnetor  wae  added  to  the  original 
Mtabliahment  of  this  office;  and,  the  penone 
who  heU  it  wve  deatined  to  act  eithflr  in  a  cli41 
«r  military  capacity,  to  hear  caoeea  In  the  city, 
■and  an   "     '     '     "  * '      "* 


I  angJee  in  the  field*  They 
aaiiated  in  the  firct  of  theee  ftuMliene  by  a  new 
Inatitntion,  that  of  the  eentnmvir%  or  the  hun- 
dred, who  were  dranghted  from  the  tffbei,  and 
appointed,  dnrlqg  the  year  of  their  nomination, 
vnder  the  direction  of  the  pitKen»  to  take  eog^ 
niaaneeofciTfldi^pvitee.  The  nnmbir  of  trihea 
being  now  completed  to  thirty-ihrei  and  three  of 
<lie  ceatamvirs  bel^  draaahted  from  eaeh^ 
amde  the  wkokt  amoont  to  a  nandred  and  fiv&* 
The  city,  daring  the  ktedestniotiTe  war,  eeal 
abroad  two  coloiiie%  one  to  Caetram  Innai,  a 
Tillage  of  the  Latin%  the  other  to  Fhrmiion  In 
tiw  Ficemtm,  on  the  oppeeite  eide  of  ihe  penin- 
Bah^  intended  rather  to  gaird  and  protect  the 
,  than  to  provide  for  any  sapenfeundaaee  of 
e^  whoee  nmnben  at  thia  time  ander- 
Bridenble  diminution  ;•  the'rollB  having 
in  the  oenree  of  five  yeen^  from  two 
hundred  and  nine«y-ee?en  thoaeaad  two  hmidfod 
and  twmity^eeven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thtamnd  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. >*  The 
nrenae,  to  which  eitiaene  who  wereaeeostomed 
«»  pay  with  their  pereonal  eervice,  faadUttleta 
Bare  from  their  cffeeli,  and  which  was  at  all 
timee  probably  eeaafty,  being  ofttn  eadumeted  by 
tfie  OKpenem  of  the  hite  war,  brought  the  ooae- 
mnnity  under  the  neceeilty  of  acquitting  iteelf  of 
ita  debca,  by  dfaniniehing  the  welj^t,  or  raUng 
the  eoireat  value  of  ita  coin.  The  tm,  which 
arae  the  ordinary  meaenre  of  valuation,  being  the 
Mbra,  or  pound  of  eopper  etamped,  and  hitherto 
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f  LHry,  m  differeat  pUmmo,  ■ 

to  aa4  forto  Roniaa  odnnica .  ._ 

tb«  tlBo  oT  the  ■ooond  Panic  war  (liv.  lib.  xxriL 
c.  9  efc  M  ).  Teneios  Patercnhu  reckons  about  forty 
planted  m  Italy  after  the  recoTcry  of  Rome  from  m 
4««craetioB  by  the  Oaab  (Lfh.  i.  c  xv.).  And  Sigo- 
niiu,  cOlleotioff  the  nemea  of  aO  tiM  ooloniM  men- 
tionod  by  any  BOTnaa  writer  aa  plaatud  in  Italy,  hat 
aMdo  a  Uatolaheat  ninety.  Bat  thia  auttter.  which 
ao  much  intereata  thia  Tory  leaned  antiqaarian  and 
many  othen,  waa  become,  as  we  hoTe  mentioned,  a 
OmQOCt  01  teoTe  coriotity,  erea  in  the  umea  of  the 
writers  firtna  whom  onr  aooonnta  are  colieeted;  as  all 
the  Italleaa  were  by  that  time  admitted  on  the  roll 
ef  BAmaa  dtiaena  by  the  law  of  L.  Jnlina  C«aar,  and 
hi  eonseqaenee  of  the  Marsie  law,  V.  C.  Ml. 


Ijic  contribution  now  escaeted  from  Carthago 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  eeventy- 
nlne  thooaand  pounda,  together  with  the  renta 
to  be  coUeeted  In  SicQy,  were  lilcely  to  be  great 
aceewaione  of  wealth  to  auch  a  atate. 

The  epoila  of  their  enemiea,  for  the  moat  part, 
oonaiated  of  priaonere  who  were  detained  by  the 
omtor  aa  hie  alavea,  or  cent  to  market  to  be  aold. 
Thev  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thouaand 
o^tivce  In  their  firet  deecent  upon  Africa ;  and 
the  number  of  alavea  in  Italv  waa  already  be- 
come 80  great  aa  to  endanger  tne  atate." 

The  Bvourite  entertainmente  of  the  peopU 
were  combata  of  armed  alaveo,  knovm  by  the 


of  gladiators,  derived  from  the  weajpons 
irlth  whidi  they  moot  frequently  fought,  ouch 
eadiibitiona,  it  la  said,  were  firat  introduced  in 
the  interval  between  the  firet  and  eeoond  Punic 
war,  by  a  eon  of  the  family  of  Brutue,  to  aolem- 
nlze  the  funeral  of  hie  father,  lliough  calcu- 
lated rather  to  move  pity  and  cauae  horror,  than 
to  give  pleeanre ;  yet,  l&e  all  other  acenee  which 
excite  hopee  and  fSBara,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
euapenae,  they  were  admired  by  the  multitude, 
andbecuae  naqaent  on  all  selanjt  oceeaJone  or 
leetlvale. 

In  the  chtamstanceo  or  events  which  fan* 
mediately  ItDllewfed  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Cardii«e,  thoee  na^ods  showed  the  dif- 
ferent tendency  of  their  InstitutionB  and  man* 
beas.  The  Romans,  In  the  very  struggles  of  a 
seeminaly  destructive  oonteet,  had  acquired 
itmgtk  and  aeoority^  not  only  by  the  repute* 
tloa  of  great  victenes^  but  soil  more  by  the 
aillltaiy  spirit  and  improved  dledpline  and  akIU  of 
their  people  by  eea  and  by  land.  Although  their 
BulfiectB  in  Italy  revolt«C  and  their  allies  with- 


drew their  support,  yet  both  were  soon  reduced^ 
at  the  first  apMarance  of  thoee  veteran  eoldiere 
who  had  been&rmed  la  the  oMrvioe  of  the  pr»* 
eedingwar. 

The  Carthaginians^  on  the  contrary,  had 
aaado  war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming 
more  wariike;  had  erhanstfd  their  reeonroes^ 
and  consumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people  in 
maJatainlng  foreign  mereenarieo,  who,  instead 
of  being  an  acceeaioa  of  strength,  were  ready  to 
ptey  on  their  vreoknees,  and  to  become  the  meet 
formidable  enemies  to  the  atate  they  had  scrvedi 
Their  army,  compoeod,  as  usual,  of  hirdinga 
from  Goal,  Spain,  and  the  Interior  parte  of 
Africa,  estimated  their  eervicea  hi  the  war 
which  wia  then  concluded  at  a  higher  valua 
than  the  state  waa  disposed  to  allow,  and  at* 
tempted  to  take  by  force  what  was  refused  ta 
their  reppeeentatlons  and  daims.  Being  as- 
osmbled  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  to 
reoelve  the  arreare  of  their  pi^,  the  eenate  wild- 
ly propeeed,  In  coneidcratlon  of  the  dietrceeed 
oondition  of  the  public  revenue,  that  they  should 
make  esmo  abatement  of  the  sums  that  were  due 
to  thorn.    JBat  the  state.  Instead  of  obtaining 


the  abatements  which  woo  thus  proposed,  only 
provokes  men  wkh  arms  ia  their  bands  to  enter 
Luto  alteroatloaa,  and  to  makiply  their  claima 
and  preteneiene.  The  aienenarfee  took  offence 
at  the  deUys  of  pigment,  roee  in  their  demanda 
imon  every  oooceesion,  and  aaarched  at  last  ta 
the  capitsL  vrith  all  the  appearancee  and  thresto 
of  an  open  and  victorioas  enemy.   They  Issued  a 
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prodamatian  on  thdr  marcli,  inyiting  all  the  pro- 
▼ineial  tulijects  of  the  oommonwealth  to  aaaert 
their  freedom,  and,  by  the  numben  that  flocked  to 
them  from  e^erj  ouarter,  became  a  mighty  host, 
to  which  the  city  nad  nothing  to  oppooe  but  its 
walls.  To  effectuate  the  reduction  of  Carthage, 
they  iuTested  Tunis  and  Utica,  and  submitted  to 
all  the  discipline  of  war  frvm  the  officers  whom  i 
they  themsdres  had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  crisis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off 
from  all  its  resources  and  ordlnazr  supplies, 
attacked  with  that  ytrj  sword  on  which  it  nlied 
for  defence,  and  In  a  situation  eoctremely  dmlor- 
able  aud  dangerous,  haying  stQl  some  confiaence 
iu  the  abillt]f  of  their  senators,  and  In  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  and  experienced  m 
arduous  and  perilous  situations,  was  not  al- 
together reduced  to  despair.  Although  the 
people  had  committed  thor  arms  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  tlie  command  of  armies  had  been 
still  resenred  to  their  own  eitixens ;  and  now, 
by  the  presence  and  abilities  of  a  few  great  men, 
they  were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary  courage, 
to  put  themsefyes  in  a  military  posture^  and  to 
maintain,  duiing  tliree  years,  and  thoroogh  a 
scene  of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  un- 
heard of  in  the  contests  of  nations  at  war,  a 
struggle  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this 
struggle  they  prey^ed  at  last  by  the  total  extir- 
pation of  this  yile  and  outrageous  enemy.* 

During  the  dependence  Si  tids  odious  rerolt, 
in  which  a  mercenary  army  endeayonred  to 
tubdue  the  state  which  employed  tiiem,  the 
Romans  presenred  that  character  for  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  which  they  knew  so  weU 
how  to  ayaQ  themsdyes,  without  losing  any 
opportunity  that  offered  for  the  eeeure  adyanoe- 
ment  of  thdr  power.  They  refrained  fiwm 
giying  any  countenance  eyen  against  their  riyal 
to  such  unworthy  antagonists.  They  affected 
to  disdain  taking  any  adyantage  of  the  present 
distresses  of  Carthage,  and  refrised  to  enter  Into 
any  correspondence  with  a  nart  of  the  rebd 
mercenaries,  who,  being  stationed  In  Sardinia, 
olfered  to  surrender  that  ishnd  into  thdr  liands. 
They  prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to  furnish 
tlie  reods  with  any  supply  of  proyidons  or 
stares,  and  abandoned  eyery  yessd  diat  pre- 
sumed to  transgress  these  orders,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginian  cruisers  which  plied  befora 
the  liarbouiB  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Aboye  fiye 
hundred  Roman  prisoners,  sdaed  by  these 
cruisers,  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  howeyer  of  this  war,  when 
the  Carthaginians  were  fiv  from  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quanrd  whateycr,  the  Romans 
Ixed  on  tIds  as  a  ground  of  dispute^  eomnlained 
of  pirades  committed  mlnst  the  traders  of 
Italy,  under  pretence  of  mterceptfaig  supplies  to 
the  rebds ;  and,  by  threatening  bnmediate  war 
upon  this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  Hsdf 
a  surrender  of  the  idand  of  Sardinia,  which 
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they  had  refused  to  aeeept  from  the  rebds,  and 
got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents  to  the 
sum  stipulated  hi  the  lato  treaty  of  peace^  to 
make  up  for  thdr  pretended  losses  by  the  sup- 
posed nnwamntable  capture  of  thdr  diips.' 

Upon  tIds  surrender  the  Sardinians  bora  with 
■ome  diaeontent  the  change  of  thdr  soyoelgns ; 
on  the  flrst  piohibltlon  of  thdr  nsnal  eom- 
«  with  Caithag^  to  whldi  they  had  been 
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long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeayonred  ftr 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  tiwy 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romana  had  reconciled  these 
new  acquired  suljects  to  thdr  goyermnent,  had 
quelled  a  reydt  In  Tuscany,  and  yanquished 
some  cantons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  Is  said  they 
brought  to  submit  as  fast  as  the  access  to  that 
country  could  be  opened,  they  found  themsdyes 
at  peace  with  all  the  world ;'  and, 
U.  C.  5191  In  token  of  this  memorable  cireum^ 
stance,  shut  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Janus  J  a  ceremony  which  the  continual  suc- 
cesdon  of  wars,  from  the  reign  of  Numa  to  the 
present  time,  had  preyented,  during  a  period  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  a  ceremony, 
which,  when  performed,  marked  a  dtuation  as 
transient  as  it  was  strange  and  uncommon. 

FMh  disturbances  in  some  of  the  possesdons 
recently  sdzed  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrd  of 
aome  Importance'  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  In  a  suceesdon  of  wars  and  military  ad- 


The  lUyrlans  had  become  of  late  a  condderaUe 
nation,  aim  were  aparty  in  the  nmtiations  and 
quarrda  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks.  • 
Rayii^  conyenlent  harbours  and  retreats  for 
ddpplng,  they  carried  on  a  piraticd  war  with 
most  of  their  ndghboors,  and,  in  particular, 
committed  depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy, 
which  It  concerned  the  Romans,  as  the  soye- 
rdgns  of  this  country,  to  preyent.  They  ac- 
eoraingly  sent  depudes  to  complain  of  tiiese 
practices^  to  demand  a  reparation  of  post  in- 
juries, and  a  security  from  any  such  attempts  for 
the  future.  The  Illyrians  at  this  time  were 
under  the  goyemment  of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a 
king  latdy  deceased,  who  hdd  the  rdns  of 
goyemment  as  guardian  to  her  son.  This  prin- 
cess, in  answer  to  the  complalnto  and  represent 
tadons  of  the  Romans,  declared,  that  in  her 
kingdom  no  public  commisdon  had  oyer  been 
granted  to  make  war  on  the  Italians ;  but  die 
obseryed,  that  the  seas  bdng  open,  no  one  could 
answer  for  what  was  transacted  there ;  and  that 
It  was  not  the  custom  of  kings  to  debar  thdr 
sulgects  frvm  what  they  could  sdxe  by  thdr 
yalour.  To  tlds  barlwrous  declaration  one  of 
the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his  country 
was  oyer  goyemed  by  different  maxims;  that 
they  endeayonred  to  restrain  the  crimes  of 
priyato  persons  by  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  diould,  in  the  present  case,  find  a  way  to 
reform  the  practice  of  kings  in  this  partieiuar. 
Hie  queen  was  incensed ;  and  resenting  these 
words,  as  an  insult  to  hersdf,  gaye  orders  to 
waylay  and  assaadnato  the  Roman  deputy  on  hia 
return  to  Rome.* 

In  reyenge  of  tliis  barbarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  injuries  receiyed  from  that  quarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  queen  of  lUyri- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the 
li^uries  she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
eyacuaie  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
ceaat,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  narigate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  yeasds  In  company. 

The  Romans,  bdng  desirous  of  haying  their 
conduct  in  this  matter  approved  of  by  the  natlont 
of  that  continent,  sent  a  cop^  of  thu  treaty,  to- 
gether with  an  expodtion  of  the  motiyes  willed 
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hiid  lodured  thm  to  crm  tlie  Adriatic,  to  be 
rend  in  tlie  aMemlftlT  of  the  AcIumd  league. 
'11>^  1000  after  nuuie  a  IQce  oommimicatioa  at 
Athene  and  at  Corinth,  where,  in  eonrideration 
«r  the  signal  eenrioe  they  had  performed  against 
tiha  lAyrian^  then  reputed  the  eonuMMi  enemj 
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of  driUaed  nations,  tliev  bad  an  1 

assigned   tnem    at    the    la  _ 

U.  C  ttfi.    games :  and  in  this  manrer  maas 
their  first  appearance  in  the  eoun- 

elk  of  Gveeea.* 


CHAP.  V. 


JVogrot  si  <Ac  nomanM  wiikm  the  Aljn-^'Ortgtn  cf  Ike  aeeond  Punic  War^March  if  Hannibal  inio 
Jtafy^Progreu  Actkn  on  the  Teanut—On  the  TrMa^-On  the  Lake  Thrashnenus-^Bame  rf" 
Canm^^Hannibal  net  mpportedfiom  Carthagf^.^^ueioflhe  tFar^In  Itafy^And  MtcaSeipio^i 
Opemthne-^BaUie  ofZamtt-'^nd  of  the  War. 


r  pHE  city  of  Rome,  and  moot  of  the  districti 
I  of  Italy,  during  tike  dependence  of  the  last 
enumerated  wars  wmch  were  waged  at  a  distance 
and  beyond  the  sess,  began  to  experience  that 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  in  which  the  c^>ital 
and  iutenor  divisions  of  every  considerable  na> 
tion  remain,  even  during  the  wars  in  which  the 
state  is  engaged.  Thej  had  indeed  one  eource 
of  alarm  on  the  ude  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
they  thought  it  neceeaary  to  remove,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  entire  security  to  which  they  aspired 
llie  country  of  the  Senones,  from  Soia  uaUia 
to  the  Rubicon,  thev  had  alresdy  subdued,  even 
before  the  arrival  or  Pyrrhus  in  Italy;  but  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  tracts  on  the  Po  weie 
still  in  the  possession  ot  the  Gaulish  nations  | 
and  it  had  been  propoeed,  about  four  years  after 
the  conclusion  or  the  first  Punio  war«  to  erect  a 
barrier  against  the  invadons  of  this  people,  by 
occupying  with  Roman  cohmies  the  conntrr  of 
the  Senones,  from  ftiena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon 
Althoiwh  the  inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make 
room  lor  these  settlements  had  been  sul^eet  to 
the  Romans  above  forty  Tears,  yet  thdr  brethren 
on  the  Po  considered  this  act  of  violence  as  an 
insult  to  the  Gaulish  name^  remlved  to  avei.  • 
it,  and  invited  their  countrymen  from  beyond 
Uie  Alps  to  take  part  in  the  quarreL 

In  consequence  of  their  ncgotiatioiii  and  ooDk- 
certB,  in  about  eicht  years  after  the  Rommus 
were  settled  on  the  Rubicon,  a  great  Vtm  of 
Gaols  appeared  on  the  Roman  frontier.  These 
nations  used  to  make  vrar  by  impetoont  asstul«« 
and  invasi<«s,  and  either  at  once  subdued  a^d 
occupied  the  countries  which  they  over-raq,  or, 
being  repulsed,  abandoned  them  without  «ny 
&rther  intention  to  persist  in  the  war.  Their 
tumultuary  operations,  however,  were  snljects 
of  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally 
producwl  a  suspension  of  all  the  ordinary  forms 
•f  the  commonwealth.  On  a  prospect  of  the 
present  alarm  from  that  quarter,  the  senate, 
apprehending  the  neceasity  of  great  and  sudden 
exertions  of  all  their  strength,  ordered  a  general 
account  to  be  taken  of  aU  the  men  fit  to  carry 
arms,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that 
•otthl  be  aawmbled  fat  the  defence  of  Italy;  and 
they  mustered,  on  tins  fiunous  occasion,  above 
•even  hundred  thousand  loot  and  seventy  thoa- 
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From  this  numerous  rstnm 
men  in  arms,  the  state  was  enabled  to  mai 
great  detachments,  which  they  stationed  under 
the  consuls  and  one  of  the  prvtors  separately^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Tha 
Gauls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where 
the  prvtor  was  sUtioned,  attacked  and  oUiced 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  bdng 
arrived  with  their  teveral  armies  in  different 
directions  to  support  the  prvtor,  renewed  the 
conflict  with  united  force,  and  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gaulish  invaders  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Ro- 
U.  C.  ttO.    mans   carried   the   war  into   the 

enemy's  countrv;  and  in  about 
three  years  more,  passed  the  Po,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  plains  on  that 
river  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  To  secure 
this  valuable  acquisition  they  projected  two 
colonies  of  six  thousand  men  nch,  one  at  Cra- 
mona  and  the  other  at  Plaoentia,  on  the  op 
sides  of  the  Po ;  but  were  disturbed  in  th( 
cutionof  this  prolect,  first,  by  a  revolt  of  the 
natives,  who  Justly  considered  these  settlements 
as  military  stations,  intended  to  reprees  and 

•  -^  aftsrwa 


keep  themselves  in  subjection ;  and 
by  the  arrival  of  a  succeesfol  invader, 


:erwards, 

who,  by 

his  conduct  and  implacable  animosity,  appeared 
to  be  the  moet  formidable  enemy  that  had  ever 
attempted  to  shake  the  power,  or  to  limit  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  sUte. 

The  Republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-ooe  years  from  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  fruits  not  only  of  that 
ascendant  she  had  acquired  among  the  nationa 
of  Italy,  but  thoee  likewise  of  the  high  repute^ 
tion  she  had  gained,  and  of  the  great  miliUry 
power  she  had  formed  in  the  conteet  with  Car. 
thage.  The  wars  that  filled  up  the  interval  of 
peace  with  this  prindpal  antagonist,  were  dther 
trivial  or  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  dty  itMli: 
thougii  stm  rude  In  the  form  of  its  buildings 
and  in  the  manner  of  Ito  v«opl«>  probably  now 
began  to  pay  a  growing  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  Laws  are  d^ted  in  this  period  which 
oave  a  reference  to  manufacture  and  to  tradsb 
Clothiers  are  directed  in  the  fiibric  of  cloth,'  snd 
carriers  by  water  are  directed  in  the  siae  of  their 
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yrmfU,  Liviiis  AnilrtiuiruM  and 
U.  C.  61^     Nieviti«  intro  liirpcl  miiao  !4veri<^  of 

dramiitic  cntfruinmvnt,  ami  roun«l 
•  fiiTonmble  rtreption  from  the  people  to  tbeir 
farcical  pmdiictionj*.' 

But  whatever  proin'na  the  people  were  now 
Inclined  to  make  in  the  iiwful  or  pl»*atiurable  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  eflTectually  interrupted,  and 
oblifed  to  bend  the  force  of  their  genius,  aa  in 
form<!r  times,  to  the  art*  of  war,  and  to  the 
defence  of  their  settlements  in  Italj. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for,  some  time 
empliiyed  in  Spain,  making  trial  of  their  strength, 
and  forming  their  armies.  In  that  country 
Hamilcar,  an  otficer  of  distinguished  fame  it*  the 
lata  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which 
ensued  with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  bad  sought 
refuge  from  that  disgust  and  those  mortiflcations 
which,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from 
the  abject  oouncHs  of  his  country.  And  haTing 
found  a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made 
i  acquisitions  of  territory,  to  compensate  the 
e  which  Carthage  had  sustained  by  the  snr- 
r  of  SardinU  and  of  SicUy. 
Spain  appean  to  have  beoi  to  the  trading 
Mttona  of  OreoM,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what 
America  has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale, 
ta  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  an  open  Held 
for  new  settlemeaia,  plantations,  and  eonquests. 
llie  natlres  were  braT*,  but  impolitic,  and  ig- 
nonat  of  the  atts  of  peiuie,  occupied  entirely 
with  tiie  oare  of  their  horses  and  their  arms. 
Hum,  eaya  an  historian,  they  valued  more  than 
their  Uood.*  They  painted  or  stained  their 
bodies,  affected  long  hair  with  gaudy  omamenta 
of  silver  and  of  cold.  The  men  were  av«v«»  t» 
labour,  and  aubusted  chiefly  bv  the  industry  of 
their  women.  Their  mountains  abounded  In 
mines  of  copper  and  of  the  precious  metak ;  in* 
■omueh  that,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  was 
rmorted  that  the  natives  had  vessels  and  utensils 
of^rilver  employed  in  the  most  common  uses.*  A 
ISual  report !  such  as  that  which  afterwards  carried 
the  posterity  of  this  very  people,  with  so  much 
dasteuctive  avidity,  to  visit  the  new  world ;  and 
b  ever  likelv  to  tempt  the  dangerona  visits  of 
t  wno  are  ready  to  gratify  their  avarice 
ambition,  at  the  expense  of  nations  to 
■ions  they  have  no  reasonable  or  Just 

The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time 


livided  into  many  barbarous  hordm  or  small 
prindpalitles,  wbleh  could  neither  form  any 
«affectiial  concert  to  prevent  the  intrusion  and 
3>ttiement  of  foreigners,  nor  poBSiwmjd  the  neces- 
mrj  docility  by  which  to  profit  by  foreign  ex- 
amples, whether  in  the  form  of  their  policy  or 
tiw  Invention  of  arte. 

Hie  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  visits 
to  Spain  ondor  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony 
•f  uades,  which,  like  themaelvee,  was  sprung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under 
the  name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely fovourahle  to  the  communication  of 
Spain  with  Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  richest  mines.  Hamiloar,  after  a  few  suc- 
eemful  campaigns,  in  extending  the  hounds  of 
this  settlement,  being  killed  in  battle^  was  sne- 
eeeded  b^  his  son-in-mwy  Uasdrubal,  who  con- 
tinued tw  some  yean  to  pursue  tlie  same  da- 


B«maa%  la  the  mean  while,  were  oeeu- 
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pied  on  the  coast  of  lUyricnm,  or  amused  with 
aliirms  from  Gaul.     They  were  sensible  af  the 

firop-ess  made  by  their  rivala  in  Spain;  baft 
inagining  that  any  danger  from  that  quartw 
was  extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  wan 
at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic,  being 
unwilling  to  engage  at  the  same  time  with  eo 
many  enemies,  were  content  with  a  negotiation 
and  a  treaty,  in  which  they  stipulated  with  the 
Carthaginiana  that  they  should  not  pass  the 
Iberus  to  the  eastward,  nor  molest  the  city  of 
Saguntum.  This  they  considered  as  a  proper 
barrier  on  that  side,  and  professed  for  m  in- 
habitants of  that  i^aee  the  concern  of  alliea. 
Tkvsting  to  the  effect  of  this  treaty,  as  sufficient 
to  limit  the  progress  of  the  Caithaginians  in 
Spain,  ihev  proceeded,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  mentioned,  to  contend  with  the  Gaula  for 
the  dominion,  of  Italy,  which  hitherto^  under 
the  frequent  alarms   they  received  from  thia 


people,  was  still  insecure.*^ 


service,  being 


Hasdrubal,  after  nine  yean' 
assassinated  by  a  Spanish  slavey  who  committed 
this  desperate  action  in  revenge  of  an  injury 
which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  waa  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  troopt 
in  Spain  by  HannibaL  the  son  of  Hamiloar.  Thia 
young  man,  then  of  five  and  twenty  yean  of 
age,  had,  when  a  child,*  come  into  ^Mun  with 
his  father,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  Increasiiig  animeelty,  hlo 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  Bang  rearea  and 
educated  in  campe,  and  from  his  earlieet  youth 
onalified  to  gain  the  confidence  of  soldiers,  ne  on 
the  death  cl  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troopa,  waa  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  aenata  of 
Carthage. 

The  Carthaginiana  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  the  defoata  and  the  snfferlnge  which 
had  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  disad- 
vantageous conditions  of  peace,  and  were  senslblo 
only  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  expoeed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountahle  bar  to  thefar  progreea.  They  had  felt, 
during  above  seventeen  yean  tnm  tne  date  of 
their  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  lo«  of  their  mari- 
time settlementa,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tribution,  which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacted 
by  annual  paymenta ;  and  they  entertaimed  sen- 
timents of  animosity  and  aversion  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent 
sufferings  and  the  apprehension  of  dimger  could 
have  so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  oonalderable  party 
oftheeenate,  wen  supposed  to  have  home  with 
the  late  humiliating  pence,  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war. 
<*  I  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had 
been  heard  to  say,  *'  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so 
many  lioiia*  wheipe  against  the  Romana.*'  In 
this  spirit  he  set  armlea  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  Spain,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  lh>m 
thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  servlcca 
which  tlie  Carthaginians  devised,  the  execution 
of  tliem  was  seeursd  by  the  eoming  of  Hannibal 
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AvanloD  to  the  Homana.   In  thefint  and  aecond 


|e^  «it  hie  oonamand  he  eontinued  the  operationa 
rhich  had  been  benin  by  hia  predecenora  in 
upain;  but  during  thia  time^  although  he  made 
eaD4iMaCB  bmod  the  Iberua,  he  did  not  molett 
the  dty  of  Saguntum,  ner  give  any  umbrage  to 
the  Romana.  But,  in  the  third  year  after  hia 
ntment,  Ua  progreH  alarmed  the  Sagnn- 
,  and  induced  them  to  tend  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  impart  their  fear*. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Sagnn- 
tnm,  the  Romana  liad  fitted  out  an  armament 
auidflr  the  command  of  tlie  consul  L.  Emiliua 
BmIu^  destined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius, 
thejorinos  of  Pharos,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  Illyrieuni.  This  armament,  if  directed  to 
Spain,  might  have  secured  the  dty  of  Saguntum 
against  the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Ro- 
mana atiU  considered  any  danger  from  that 
qoartor  aa  remote,  and  continued  to  employ  this 
force  in  its  ilrst  destination.  They  paid  so  much 
regard,  nevertheless,  to  the  representations  of  the 
Saauntinea,  as  to  send  deputies  into  Spain,  with 
oirlen  to  observe  the  posture  of  aflkua,  and  to 
Inform  the  Carthaginian  officer  on  that  station, 
of  the  engagementa  which  had  been  entered  into 
W  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  concern  which  the 
Ksnnana  must  undoubtedly  take  in  the  safety  of 
Sagnntom.  The  return  vrhich  they  had  to  this 
gave  snAdent  intimation  of  an  ap- 
■ig  war ;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the 
commissioners  could  have  made  thefar 
rsport,  the  siege  of  Sarnntum  was  actually 
oommenced  by  Hannibu.  He  had  already 
fofmad  hia  dengn  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  an^ 
that  he  might  not  leare  to  the  Romans  a  place 
of  arms  and  a  powerful  ally  in  the  country  from 
which  he  waa  about  to  depart,  determined  to 
ooenpv  or  destroy  that  place.  He  waa  impatient 
to  lechioe  Swuntnm  before  any  succours  could 
arrive  from  Italy,  or  before  anv  force  could  be 
eoUscted  against  him,  so  as  to  nx  the  theatre  of 
the  war  in  Spain.  He  pressed  the  siege,  there- 
fore, with  gnat  impetuosity,  exposiDg  his  per- 
aon  In  every  assault ;  and  ezdtiiig,  by  his  own 
mample,  with  tlie  pickaxe  and  spade,  tne  parties 
at  woric  In  making  his  approaches.'  Though 
abundantly  cautious  not  to  expose  himsdf  on 
alight  occasions,  or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of 
courage,  yet  in  this  sim,  wliich  was  the  founda- 
tion of  hia  hopes,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to 
the  forther  procreas  of  his  enterprize,  he  declined 
BO  fotigue,  and  shunned  no  danger,  that  led  to 
the  attainment  of  his  end.  He  was,  neverthe- 
leas,  by  the  valour  of  the  bedeged,  which  they 
exerted  in  hopes  of  rdief  from  Rome,  detained 
about  dght  months  before  this  pLice,  and  de- 
prived at  last  of  great  part  of  its  spoils  by  the 

despmte  resolution  of  the  citizens, 
U.  C.  584.    who  diose  to  perish,  with  all  their 

eflecta,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
enemy  s  hands,  llie  booty,  however,  which  he 
saved  from  this  wreck  enabled  him,  by  his  llber- 
idities,  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  hia  design  against 
ItaOy. 

Ine  siege  of  Saguntum,  bdng  an  infraction  of 
the  late  treaty  vrith  the  Romans,  was  undoubt- 
edly an  act  or  hoatillty;  and  this  people  incurred 
m  eensuro  of  remissness,   uncommon  in  their 
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is  demanded  In  reparation  for  the 
danuige  he  has  done.*  If  they  fdt  a  proper  re- 
sentment of  this  indignity,  he  warned  them  to 
prepare  for  an  arduous  march.  He  was  in  the 
eight  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  design ;  an 
undertaking  which,  together  with  the  conduct 
of  it,  has  raised  his  reputation  for  enterprize  and 
ability  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  higher  pitch,  than 
that  of  any  leader  of  armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  mua- 
tered  near  dght  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom 
the  use  of  arms  was  familiar,  to  whom  valour 
was  the  most  admired  of  the  virtues,  and  wh« 


councils,  by  suffering  an  ally,  and  a  placs  of 
such  importance,  to  remain  so  long  In  danger,  ' 
and  by  auffiering  it  at  last  to  foil  a  prey  to  their 
enemy,  vrithout  making  any  attempt  to  rdieve 
it.  It  la  probable,  that  the  security  they  began 
to  derive  from  a  frontier,  &r.removed  from  the 
seat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  ddt 
by  the  sea,  or  by  impervious  mountains,  ren- 
dered them  more  negligent  than  thev  had  former- 
ly been  of  much  slighter  alarms.  Tliey  expected 
to  govern  by  the  dread  of  thdr  power,  and  pro- 
posed to  punish,  by  exemplary  vengeance,  the 
insults  which  they  had  not  taken  cars  to  pro- 
vent. 

The  attention  of  the  Romana,  durinr  the  de- 
pendence of  this  event,  had  been  fixed  on  the 
settlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  to  keep  in  sulyectlon  the  Gauls,  and 
on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent 
under  the  consul  i£milius  to  the  coast  of  Illyri* 
cum.  This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hanni^ 
bal  had  accomplished  his  design  on  Saguntum, 
and  waa  retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual 
quarters  at  New  Carthage,  had  succeeded  In  his 
attack  on  Demetrius  prince  of  Pharos,  had 
driven  him  from  his  territories,  and  obliged  him 
to  seek  for  refuge  at  the  coart  ,of  Macedonia, 
where  his  intrigues  proved  to  l>e  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  sequd  of  these  transactions. 

The  people  of  Rome  bdng  amused  with  these 
events,  ana  vrith  a  triumphal  procession,  which, 
as  usual,  announced  thdr  rictory,  proceeded  in 
the  affidrs  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
and  a£reeably  to  the  laws  wtiicli  they  had,  from 
time  mimemorial,  prescribed  to  themsdves  in 
the  case  of  injuries  reodved,  sent  to  demand 
satisfaction ;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  in- 
fkaction  of  treaties ;  and  required  that  Hanni- 
bal with  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  to 
thdr  messengers ;  or,  if  this  were  refused,  gave 
orders  to  denounce  immediate  war.  The  Roman 
commisdoner,  who  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  having  made  his  demands, 
hdd  up  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and  said,  <*  Here 
are  both  peace  and  war,  choose  ye."— He  was 
answered,  «  We  choose  that  which 
U.  C.  5S5.  you  like  best"—"  Then  it  U  war," 
he  said;  and  from  this  time  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  contest. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  Invadon 
of  Italy,  probably  vrithout  communicating  hia 
design  even  to  the  councils  of  his  own  country. 
The  war  bdng  now  dedared,  he  made  his  dls* 
podtions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spain ; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, that  the  Romans  haa  required  them  to 
be  delivered  up»  aa  a  beast  which  commits  a 
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n^rt;  tfaiily  to  aaaemUe  in  imy  numben  propor- 
I  oneJ  lo  the  aervice  tor  whicli  they  mig^ht  be  r«- 
t|uiitf<l :  the  inarch  from  Spain  into  Italy  lay 
Hi  TOSS  tremendous  moimtaina.  %nd  through  the 
territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger 
to  pass  through  their  country,  or  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  ennch  themaelyes  with  his  spoils. 

From  such  topics  as  these,  historians  have 
magnified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated  warrior 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this 
memorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country,  which  is  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
for  the  most  part  labours  under  great  compara- 
tive disadvantage,  is  obliged  to  subsist  the  army 
of  its  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  confusion,  and  irresolution 
of  councils  ;  so  much  that,  in  nations  powerful 
abroad,  invasions  often  betray  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  sufferings 
of  the  wsr  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  general  consideration,  had 
nith  gi'eat  care  informed  himself  of  the  rsal 
state  of  Italy,  and  Imew,  that  though  the  Roman 
inusiers  were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  sup- 
p  ised  strength  consisted  of  discordant  parts ;  a 
itiiiober  of  separate  cantons  recently  united,  and 
many  of  them  disaffected  to  the  m>wer  by  which 
th4;y  were  cemented  together.  Alost  of  the  iib- 
habitants  of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  different  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animoai^  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Tliose  who  had  longest  borne  the  appellation  of 
Homan  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  oocadoiudly 
revolted,  and  were  likely  to  prefer  separate 
etitablishments  to  their  present  dependance  on 
the  Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
even  the  Etruscans,  had  been  recently  at  war 
with  those  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were 
ready  to  resume  the  sword  in  concert  with  any 
successful  invader.  The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were 
already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications 
which  the  Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cre- 
n:ona  and  Placentia,  and  forced  the  settlers  to 
take  refuge  at  Mutina.  Every  step,  therefore, 
tiiat  an  invader  should  make  within  this  country, 
was  likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  add  a  new  one  to  himself.  The 
Roman  power,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented, 
was  likely  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch. 
'Iliough  great  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and 
wielded  by  a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  dis- 
jointed by  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was 
likely  to  lose  its  strength ;  or,  by  the  revolt  of 
one  or  more  of  its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force 
that  could  be  successfully  employed  a^nst  itself. 
A  few  striking  examples  of  success,  therefore, 
for  which  he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to 
the  superiority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  ser- 
vice of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the 
discontento  which  subsisted  in  Italy,  and  to 
shake  the  fidelity  of  those  allies  who  composed 
so  great  a  nart  of  the  Roman  strength.  Even 
with  a  less  favourable  prospect  of  success,  the  risk 
was  but  small,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain. 
A  single  army  was  to  be  staked  against  a  mighty 
state ;  and  a  few  men,  that  could  be  easily  re- 
plnred,  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  enterprize, 
which,  if  successful,  was  to  make  Carthagp  the 
mistress  of  the  world :  or  even  if  it  should 


miscreas  ot  uie  woria ;  or  even  u  it  snouia  miscar- 
ry, might  inflict  on  her  enemy  a  deeper  wound 
ttoa  sho  hsnstf  WM  likely  to  suffer  fhnn  tho  loss. 


Hannibal  collected  together  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
In  bis  march  to  the  I  hems,  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being 
opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  througfi 


their  country;  but  apprehending  sc 
venience  from  such  an  enemy  left  in  his  rear,  ho 
stationed  his  brother  Hanno^  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  observe  their 
motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Afler  he 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  conaideraUo 
body  or  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the 
night,  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
example,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would  prova 
oontacious ;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  prevent 
its  efi^cts,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him,  being  no  longer  wanted  lor  the  pur- 
poses they  served  on  the  march,  were  retnxned 
by  his  orders  to  their  own  country ;  that  ho 
meant  to  spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  tho 
same  nation,  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  remain- 
ing parte  of  the  service ;  and  actually  dismUfd 
a  considerable  body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By 
these  separations,  or  by  the  swords  oi  the  enemy, 
his  numbers,  in  descending  the  mountains,  were 
reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine 
thousand  horse,  with  seven  and  thirty  elqphants.* 
This  celebrated  marcn  took  place 
U.  C.  SSL  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberiua 
Sempronius  Liongus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  raised  two  consular  armieB,  and 
proposed,  by  immediate  armaments  directed  to 
Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 
thepoits  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into 
Africa.  Scipio  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  a  Canhaginiaa  army  was  mardi- 
ing  by  land  into  Italy.  This  inteUigence  deter- 
mined him  to  land  his  troops  at  Marseilles,  and 
to  send  out  a  detachment  or  horse  to  observe  the 
country,  and  to  procure  fiurther  and  more  par* 
ticular  information  of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  somo 
distance  above  ite  separation  into  two  channela, 
and  about  four  days  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stantly collected  all  tiie  boate  that  could  be  found 
on  ite  esctensive  navigation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangers 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  enemies*  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  dispute  his  fiuther 
progress  in  tiieir  country. 

Findiuff  so  powerful  a  reristanoe  in  front,  he 
delayed  ue  embarkation  of  his  army  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  different  place,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  fiank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service,  after  s 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone 
separated  into  branches  by  small  islands,  and  at 
a  convenient  place  got  over  on  rafte  to  the  oppo- 
site shore ;  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the 
right  of  the  Gaullsn  army,  hastened  towards 
them,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  on  that  quarter, 
while  Hannibal  should  pass  the  ri  ver  in  their  front. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  departure  of  this 
party,  Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  they 
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had  HuceeedN*  fa  j— tng  the  Rbone^  made  his  i 
dispotltioii  to  wont  by  tba  dlvenion  they  were ' 
tfnUred  to  mahe  la  hie  fityour.  The  larger  ree- 
eele,  whieh  were  deetined  to  treneport  the  caTil- 
rr,  were  nmf«l  towwda  )he  etrMin,  to  break 
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» force  of  tJM  enrrent ;  and  many  of  the 
were  ftetencd  to  the  etem  of  the  boola.    The 
ler  eanoee  wwB  ranged  beh»w»  and  ware  to 
r  orer  a  body  of  foot. 

le  Ganle,  eeeing  theaa  prepaiaUenib  left 
thefar  eamp^  and  adyaneed  to  meet  the  enemy. 
They  w«re  drawn  up  on  the  banka  of  the  rlTcr, 
when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  anrivcd  on 
thair  rean  and  lighted  firee  aa  aiignalof  their  ap- 
proadi.  HannilialdboerTingtheemoke,notwitb- 
atanding  the  poeture  whieh  the  enemy  had  taken 
to  reaiet  hie  landing,  tiutantly  put  off  from  the 
ehofo  t  both  armiee  ehoated ;  but  the  Gaule  be- 
ing tluown  into  great  eonetemation  by  Uie  x«- 
port  and  effecte  of  an  attack  which'  they  little 
rxpected  on  their  rear,  without  reeietanoe  guTO 
way  to  the  CarthaginJane  in  fnmt,  and  were 
■peedilT  routed.  Hannibal,  haTing  thui  lodged 
himeeuentheeaBtcm  banka  of  tlie  Rhone,  in  a 
fow  daya,  without  any  farther  interruption  or 
loei»  pataed  that  riyer  with  hie  elephanta,  bag- 
gage, and  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Soon  after  the  Carthaginian  general  had  eur- 
mounted  thia  difflculty,  Intelllgenoe  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  arriyed  on  the  coeet,  and  was 
diaembarked  at  Maraeillea.  To  gain  further  and 
more  certain  information  of  this  enemy,  he,  near- 
ly aiwut  the  same  time  that  Scipio  nad  eent  a 
detachment  on  the  eame  design,  directed  a  party 
of  horse  to  examine  tiie  country.  These  parties 
met ;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  returned 
to  their  seyeral  armies  with  certain  aocounta  of 
an  enemy  being  near. 

Scipio  adyanced  with  the  utmoet  denMA 
'    ^    '      Dd  Hannfl 


fix  tile  scene  of  the  war  lu  Gaul ;  and 
hastened  his  departure,  lieing  equally  intent  on 
removing  it,  if  possible,  into  Italy.  The  last, 
in  order  to  keep  dear  of  the  enemy,  directed  his 
march  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  took 
Jiis  route  by  ihe  InuiIcs  of  the  Rhone.  After 
four  days*  march  from  the  place  where  he  had 
psiwed  this  river,  he  came  to  its  confiuence  with 
another  river,  wtiich  was  probably  the  Isere, 
though  by  I'olybius  himself,  who  visited  the 
tnu:t  of  this  march,  the  place  seems  to  be  mis- 
talcen  for  the  conliuence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Siitone.*  Here  be  found  two  brothers  contending 
tor  the  throne  of  their  father,  and  gained  a  uae- 
ful  ally  by  espouMiog  the  cause  of  tne  elder.  Be- 
ing, in  return  for  this  service,  supplied  with 
arms,  shoes,  aud  other  neceamries,  and  attended 
by  the  prince  himself,  who  with  a  numerous 
body  covered  his  rear,  he  continued  his  march 
during  ten  days,  probably  on  the  leere,  and 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  place  where  he 
had  paased  the  Rhone,  began  to  make  his  war 
over  the  somm't  of  the  Alps ;  a  labour  in  which 
he  waa  empkyed  with  hie  army  during  fifteoi 
days.' 


Tlie  natiyea,  either  fearing  Urn  aa  an  enemy» 
or  propoeing  to  plunder  his  baggage,  had  occu- 
.  d  every  poet  at  which  they  could  obetruct  hia 
mareh ;  assailed  him  from  uie  heights,  endeav- 
ooied  to  overwlielm  his  army  in  the  gome  of 
the  monntalna,  or  force  them  over  precipices, 
which  frequendy  annk  perpendicular  under  the 
narrow  paths  by  which  they  were  to  peas. 

Near  to  the  snmmita  of  the  ridge^  at  which 
he  anriyed  by  a  continual  aacent  of  many  days, 
he  had  hla  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  froxen 
monntalna,  and  through  msseea  of  perennial  ice, 
which,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now 
eovered  with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men 
and  horses,  coining  from  a  warm  cUmate,  perish- 
ed by  the  eoldj  and  his  army  having  struggled, 
during  so  long  a  time,  with  eztremee  to  whicli 
it  waa  little  accustomed,  was  reduced,  fh>m  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  num- 
bere  which  remained  to  him  in  descending  the 
Pyreneee,  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thou- 
sand eaviJry,  a  force,  in  all  appearance,  extreme- 
ly di^roportioned  to  the  eervioe  for  wliich  tliey 
were  destined.* 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  bad, 
in  asarch  of  his  enemy,  directed  his  march  to 


S  In  tb^  mamueripts  of  Polybius,  the  river  which 
hSlB  intc  the  Rhone  at  tbb  place  wa«  called  by  a 
Bsme  unlmown  in  that  conntrv.  The  fin t  editors,  to 
correct  the  saistske.  changed  this  nnlmown  name  for 
that  of  tbe  Arar.  Bnt  it  is  extremely  probable,  that 
tiiey  ought  to  have  made  it  the  Isara,  aa  the  confln- 
ease  of  tiM  laevs  and  tlie  Rhone  corresponds  much 
better  with  the  distances  sad  marches  sumtioned 

£Polyfaftas.    Four  marches,  for  insUnce,  from  the 
oe  at  which  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone,  and 
r  flMte  from  thence  to  the  sea. 
9  TUB  lemsus  route  hes  been  a  s«t>|ect  ofdlflbTent 

( 


of  some  coutrorrrsy.    In  s  country 
nat  is  raised  Into  vast  mouutains,  round  wliuh  tbe 


way  must  be  found  by  narrow  valleys,  ai  d  tlie  cbau- 
neu  of  rivefS|it  isimpoBsiUe  to  deciue  any  qui-sii  n 
of  this  sort  from  the  map.      Poiybius   vuiied    tht* 


of  rivoj 

e  map.  Poiybii 
ground,  in  order  o  satis^  himself  on  the  irtict  ol 
this  famous  route ;  and,  from  tbiM  cirrunistance,  «i« 
well  as  from  his  general  knowledge  of  war.  Is  vn- 
donbtedly  the  best  authority  to  whom  we  cau  bk  e 
recourse  in  tliis  question.  By  his  account,  Hnu  i.  ni, 
after  four  marches  from  the  place  at  i»  bicu  ua  L  a 
passed  tlie  Rhone,  came  to  the  conflneuce  of  lw 
with  another  river,  which  is  eridently  tbe  lAerv. 
From  thence,  baring  continued  his  route  tiu  ou^s 
on -the  river,  and  marched  about  a  hundred  ntilea,  Ua 
began  to  ascend  the  summit,  and  was  einplo>td  lu 
that  difficult  work  fifteen  days.  This  account  n  ay 
incUno  us  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed  the 
course  of  the  Isere  from  ita  confluence  wiiu  tue 
Rhone  to  about  Conflans  ;  that,  having  sumiunattU 
the  summit,  he  descended  into  Italy  by  tbe  cban&el 
of  another  river,  or  the  Vale  of  Aoste.  Such  arc  the 
passages  by  wldch  ridges  of  mountains,  in  every 
instance,  are  to  be  traversed.  It  is  indeed  asserted, 
or  implied  in  tlie  text  of  Polybins,  that  UanuibMl 
marched  ten  days  on  tiie  Rhone  after  its  oouttuenue 
with  the  Arar  or  Isara ;  but  It  is  probable,  that,  iu 
visiting  a  barbarous  country,  in  which  the  Romans 
had  yet  no  possessions,  and  with  the  langUMge  of 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  may  have  mis  aken 
the  Isere  for  the  Rhone,  and  consequently  the  Rhoie 
for  Uie  Arar  or  Saone.  The  Rhone  and  Isere  take 
their  rise  from  the  same  ridge,  and  run  nearly  in  the 
same  directions.  In  this  account  of  the  course  of 
the  supposed  Rlwno  which  he  visited,  he  mentions 
notiiing  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  if  he  had  seen  it.    Polyb.  Ub.  iii.  c.  47. 

According  to  this  conjecture,  Hannibal  having 
mardied  by  the  vale  of  Isere,  Grenoble,  Chsmbcrry, 
and  ICountmelian,  and  descended  by  the  vale  of 
Aoeto,  must  hsTO  passed  the  summit  at  or  near  the 
lesser  sbbey  of  St.  Bernard. 

As  mountahss  are  penetrated  by  the  channels  of 
rivers,  it  is  probeUe  that  Uannibal,  if  he  were  liim> 
self  to  ezplors  his  pssssge,  would  try  the  course  of 
the  first  considerable  river  he  found  on  his  tight  de- 
scending from  the  Alps,  wliich  was  tlie  Isere :  but  if. 
as  is  extremely  probable,  he  had  well-iostructed 
guides,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  lead  him  se 
long  a  circuit  as  he  must  have  made  by  the  course 
and  sources  of  the  Rhone,  when,  in  foot,  he  had  one 
equnlly  nraeticalde,  and  much  nearer,  by  the  Isere 
on  one  s^de  of  the  Alps,  snd  the  I>orsa  Baltea  sa 
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Am  RWm  ;  and.  In  three  dm  after  the  de- 
partoTC  of  Huinibal,  had  arriTed  at  the  place 
where  he  had  paaeed  that  river ;  bat  was  aatia- 
iled  that  any  further  attempts  to  punue  him  in 
this  direction,  would  only  carry  nimself  away 
from  what  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  ground  he  must  occupy  for  the  defence 
of  Italy  ;  he  returned  therefore  without  loos  of 
time  to  his  ships;  sent  his  brother,  Cneius  Sd- 
pio,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army»  to  pur-> 
sue  the  obiecto  of  the  war  in  Spain ;  and  he 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  set  sail  for  Pisa, 
where  he  landed  and  put  Ikimself  at  the  bead  of 
the  legions  which  he  found  in  that  quarter ;  and 
which  had  been  appointed  to  restore  the  settle- 
iniiuts  of  Cremona  and  Plaoentia.  With  these 
forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arriTed  on  the 
'I'ecinus,  when  Hannibal  came  down  into  the 
plain  countiy  at  some  distance  below  Turin, 
i'he  Carthaginian  i^eneral,  at  his  arrival  in 


those  parts,  liad  moved  to  his  right ;  and,  to  gra- 
tify  his  new  allies  the  I  nsubres,  inhabiting  what 
i«  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontesc,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  tliree 
duyii  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po ;  and,  as 
the  armitw  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  eon- 
cert,  approached  with  their  caviArv,  or  light 
truupo,  mutually  to  observe  each  otner.  They 
met  on  the  Tecinus  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise on  Iwth  sides,  and  were  necessarily  engaged 
1.1  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  or  their  ro- 
M|»ective  forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry 
Wfre  defeated  by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse. 
'i'lie  Roman  consul  was  wounded,  and  with 
much  difficulty  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his 
ii4>M  Publius  Cornelius,  afterwards  so  oonspicu- 
ouM  in  the  history  of  this  war,  but  then  only  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age^  entering  on  nis 
military  service.*  , 

llie  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  thehr  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued, 
hripio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably, 
from  the  check  he  had  received,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  the  qiuditr  <tf  their  horse, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  plains ;  repaasea 
the  Po,  marched  up  the  TVebia,  and,  to  stop  the 

} progress  of  the  Cartliaginiana,  while  Ibe  waited 
4ir  instructions  or  reinforcements  ft^mi  Rome^ 
took  post  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  While  he 
liiy  in  thh  position,  an  alarming  effect  of  his  de- 
feut,  and  01  the  disaffection  of  some  Gauls  who 


professed  to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  deser- 
tion of  two  thousand  horsanen  of  that  nation, 
who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Tlie  Roman  senate  received  these  aocounta 
with  surprise,  and  with  some  degree  of  conster- 
nation. An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
had  obliged  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. Ine  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of 
doubtful  fHends,  or  of  declared  enemies.  They 
supposed  all  their  late  vanoulshed  subjects  on  the 
Po  to  be  already  in  rebellion,  or  to  be  mustered 
against  them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  levies  tnat  could 
have  beenmade In  the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous 
oolonies;  notwithstanding  the  expediency  of 
carrying  the  war  into  AfHca,  aa  the  surest  way 
of  forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  thehr 
from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  thefar  own 
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country,  they,  with  a  ^^g^  of  pnrfllaBlmitf 
uncommon  in  their  eonncusi  ordered  the  other 
consul,  Sempronius  Longus,  to  deaist  from  his 
design  upon  Africa ;  they  recalled  him  with  hia 
army  frvm  Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without 
delay,  to  join  his  colleague  on  the  TVebia,  and. 
if  posaibl^  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  daring  and 
impetuous  eneiny. 

The  consul  Mmprsniua,  therefom^  after  ha 
hod  met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  deet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  deaoent 
on  Africa,  suddenly  changed  lua  course,  and 
having  turned  the  eastern  promontoriee  of  Sicily 
and  luly,  steered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  land- 
ed; and,  having  performed  this  voyage  and 
march  in  forty  days,  joihed  his  colleegue,  where 
he  lay  oppoeed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  conaul,  the 
balance  of  forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  na«< 
tives  still  remained  in  suspense  between  the  two 
parties  at  war.  Instead  of  a  deliverance  from 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  eipeeted  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  they  b^gan  to  apprehend, 
aa  usual  in  such  caaes^  a  eonfiimation  of  thei^ 
bonds,  or  a  mere  ohaage  of  their  masters.  When 
the  eontest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  tohavn 
the  favour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  thwa* 
fore,  waited  to  see  how  the  seales  wers  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  Is  probable,  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  with  every  other  drcumstaaoa 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hasardoua 
oounsels.  Being  too  far  from  his  resources  to 
eontinue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and^  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing iahabitanta  to  declare  on  hia  side.  For 
theee  reasons  he  ever  preesed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tednus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  whoi 
even  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  other  con- 
sular army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  ccilleagoe 
likewise  in  the  same  dilatory  meaaures;  but 
Sempronius,  imputing  this  caution  to  the  im- 
pression which  Scipio  had  taken  from  his  kte 
defeat,  and  being  confident  of  his  own  strength, 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  farther 
encounged  In  this  intention  by  his  success  in 
some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  ground  ; 
and  Hannibsl,  seeing  this  disposition  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engage- 
ment In  drcumatanoss  the  most  fiivouraUe  to 
himself. 

He  had  a  plain  In  his  front,thrsiigli  whith 
tbe  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armiee.  He 
wiahed  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  sid^  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  be  piopused  to  take, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade, 
from  which  he  could  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  engagid 
in  front.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
there  were  frequent  showers  of  snow.  The  ene- 
my's infantry,  if  they  should  ford  the  river,  and 
afterwards  remain  any  time  inactive,  were  like- 
ly to  suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  wet 
and  cold.  Hannibal,  to  lay  them  under  tbJs 
disadwitage,  sent  his  cavalrv  acroeB  the  furda, 
with  orders  to  parade  on  theground  befon  th» 
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s  of  flight. 
in  the  niMa  time,' concealed  a  thousand  choeen 
men  nnder  the  shrabby  banks  of  a  brooic,  which 
fen  into  the  IVebia  beyond  the  intended  Held  of 
batfle.  He  had  ordered  hit  army  to  be  inreadl- 
neH,  and  to  jwepore  themselTM  with  a  hearty 
meal  for  the  mtigam  they  were  likely  to  under- 
go. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  fatdnr  the 
rirer  as  they  had  been  ordered,  |praented  them- 
•ehres  to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  break  of  day, 
•nd  before  the  vsual  hour  of  the  first  meal  in  the 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless, 
hastily  formed;  and  pursued  the  enemy  to 
where  ther  were  seen  in  disorder  to  pass  the 
river ;  and  there,  br  the  directions  of  their  gen- 
eral, who  supposed  he  had  gained  an  advantage, 
nnd  with  the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pur- 
suit of  victorv,  they  paaaed  tlie  finrds,  and  made 
n  display  of  ttieir  forces  on  the  opposite  banic 
Hannibal,  expecting  this  event,  had  already 
formed  his  troops  oil  the  pUIn,  and  made  a  show 
of  only  covering  the  retreat  of  Ids  cavalry,  while 
he  knew  that  a  general  action  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  After  it  began  in  firont,  the  Romans 
were  attacked  in  tlie  rear  by  the  party  wlilch 
liad  been  posted  in  ambush  for  this  purpose; 
and  this  being  added  to  the  other  disadvantages 
smder  which  they  engaged,  they  were  defeated 
with  great  sianghter. 

The  legions  of  As  centre,  to  the  amount  of  < 
tea  thousand  men,  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  line^  and  escaped  to  PlacentJa.  Of  the 
rematnder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part  either 
fell  in  the  ileid,  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
tile  river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this 
netloa,  nlthoof^  few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the 
•wopd,  they  suffered  oonsiderably  by  the  cold 
■ad  ai^^ty  of  the  sete»n,  to  which  th^  were 
Dot  accustomed ;  and  of  the  elephants,  of  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  a  considerable  number 
into  this  country,  mr  «ne  surrived  the  distress 
eftUsday.*  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Hannlhai 
secured  hla  quarters  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  com- 
manded at  Clastldlttm,  cot  possession  of  that 
place,  alter  the  Romans  had  fiortiiled  and  fur- 
nished it  with  eonsiderabte  magasines  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  armv.  In  ms  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  this  place,  he  made  a  dis- 
'*inction  between  the  dHzens  of  Rome  and  their 
Allies:  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  otiwrs 
he  dismissed  to  their  several  countries,  with 
assurances  that  he  was  come  to  make  war  on 
the  Romans,  and  net  on  the  Inlured  inhabitants 
•f  Italy. 

The  Roman  esnsuL  Sempronlus.  was  amoi^ 
Chose  who  escaped  to  Placentla.  He  meant,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised 
the  amount  of  Us  torn;  but  the  difficulty  with 
which  his  messenger  axiived  through  a  country 
crrer-run  by  the  enemy,  with  many  other  con- 
sequences of  Us  defeat,  soon  puUished  at  Rome 
tiie  eKtent  of  that  odamity.  The  people,  how- 
ever, rose  in  their  ardour  and  animosity,  instead 
of  being  sunk.  As  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
pusillaaimity,  in  vrhich  they  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  confine  their  views  to  the  defence  of 
Itsly,  they  not  onlv  commanded  fresh  levies  to 
replaee  tlie  army  they  had  lost  on  the  IVebia, 
hut  they  ordered  the  consul  Scipio  to  his  first 


to  rsMSB  the    destination  In  Spain,  and  tent  ftresitr  Satdinla, 
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Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  every  other  station  where 
they  apprehended  any  defection  of  their  alUss, 


or  any  {mpression  to  be  made  by  the  enemy.' 

The  unfortunate  Sempronlus,  being  caDed  to 
the  dty  to  hold  the  election  of  magistrates, 
escaped,  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  tne  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Caius 
Flaminlus  and  Cn.  ServUius;  the  first,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposition 
to  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the 
disasters  of  the  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
early  in  the  spnng  to  take  post  at  Arretium, 
that  he  micht  guard  the  passes  of  the  Appenines 
and  cover  Etrnria,  wliiie  the  other  consul  was 
stationed  at  Ariminum  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern 


Hannibal,  after  his  first  winter  in  Italv,  took 
the  field  for  an  eariy  campaign ;  and  being  in- 
clined to  counsels  the  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enemies,  took  his  way  to  Etruria,  by  a  passage 
in  which  the  vales  of  the  Appenines  were 
marshy,  and,  from  the  effects  of  the  season,  sUJi 
covered  with  vrater.  In  a  struggle  of  many 
days  with  the  haidshins  of  this  dangenmn 
march,  he  lost  manv  of  nis  horses  and  mucli  of 
his  bag|;age ;  and  himself,  being  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  one  of  his  eyes,  lost  the  use  of 
it.  Having  appeared,  however,  in  a  quarter 
where  he  was  not  expected,  he  availed  himself 
of  this  degree  of  surprise  with  all  his  former 
activity  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Flammlus,  who  was  raised 
by  the  fiivour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  diqiosed  to  gratify 
his  constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  enooursg^  Hannibal  to  hope  that  he 
miffht  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  liis  enemy.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by 
destroying  the  country  In  his  presence,  and  to 
brave  his  resentment,  by  seeming,  on  many 
occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  his  attacks.  Hs 
even  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  country 
beyond  him  with  an  appearance  of  contempt 
In  one  of  these  movements  he  marched  by  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Thrasimenus,  over  whicn  the 
mountains  rose  with  a  sudden  and  steep  ascent. 
He  trusted  that  the  Romsn  consul  would 
follow  him,  and  occupied  a  post  from  which 
with  advantage  to  attack  him.  If  he  should  ven- 
ture to  engage  amidst  the  difilculties  of  this 
narrow  way.  On  the  day  In  which  his  design 
was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  fkvoured  in  con- 
cealing his  position  on  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains by  a  fog  which  covered  the  brows  of  the 
hills ;  and  he  succeeded  In  drawing  the  Roman 
consul  into  a  snare,  in  which  he  perished,  with 
themater  port  of  his  army. 

Ine  loss  of  the  Romans  in  tl)  action  imoant- 
ed  to  fifteen  tiiousand  men  ^..u  fell  by  the 
eword,  or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and 
drowned.  Of  those  who  escaped  by  different 
ways,  some  continued  their  flight  for  fiourscore 
mfles,  the  distance  of  this  fieM  ot  battie  from 
Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  dty  with  the  news  ot 
tills  disastrous  event.  On  the  first  roports  great 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  place  frt>m  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  receive  a  com- 
munication of  public  de^Mttdies  from  tiie  officers 
of  state ;  and  the  prstor,  who  then  commanded 
in  the  dty,  being  to  Inform  them  of  what  had 
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pawed,  htguk  Us  •ooount  of  the  actUn  witii 
these  wonU:  «  We  are  yanqulBhed  in  a  great  bat- 
tle ;  the  consul,  with  great  part  of  his  army,  is 
slain*'*  He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  could 
not  be  heard  for  the  oonstamation,  and  the  cries 
which  arose  among  the  people :  insomuch,  that 

Krsons  who  had  been  present  in  the  action  con* 
■ed,  they  heard  theee  words  with  a  deeper  im^- 
nreeuon,  tnan  any  they  had  receiTed  amidst  the 
Uoodahed  and  horrors  of  the  field;  and  that  it 
was  then  only  they  became  nmsiMe  of  the  whole 
extent  of  theur  loes. 

To  encrease  the  general  aflUcdon,  larther  ac- 
eonnts  were  brov  jht,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  four 
thousand  horse,  wliich  had  been  sent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appenines, 
by  the  consul  Serrilius,  to  support  his  col- 
league, were  intercepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken. 
The  senate  continued  their  meetings  for  many 
days  without  interruption,  and  the  people, 
greatly  affected  with  the  weight  of  their  morti- 
fications and  disappointments,  committed  them- 
selves with  primer  docility  to  the  conduct  of  this 
respectable  body.  In  considering  the  cause  of 
their  repeated  defeats,  it  is  probable  that  they 
imputed  them  more  to  the  difference  of  personal 
qualities  in  the  leaders,  than  to  any  difference  in 
the  arms,  discipline,  or  courage  of  the  troops. 
In  respect  to  the  choice  of  weapons,  Hannibal 
was  so  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans,  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  booty  on 
the  Trebia  and  the  LidM  Thrasimenus,  to  arm 
his  African  veterans  in  their  manner.'  In 
respect  to  discipline  and  oooiage,  although 
mere  detachments  of  the  Roman  people  were 
likely,  in  tiieir  first  campaigns,  to  have  been  in- 
ferior to  veterans,  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  years  under  Hamflcar,  Hasdrubal  and 
Hannibal  himself;  yet  nothing  is  imputed  by  any 
historian  to  this  point  of  diniarity.  lliey  are 
not  said  to  have  been  backward  In  any  attadc,  to 
have  failed  their  general  in  the  execution  of  any 
plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to  have  been 


Ml  with  any  panic,  or,  in  anv  instance,  to 
have  given  wav  to  the  enemy,  tmrn,  being  caught 
in  some  snare  dt  the  superiority  of  the  general, 
they  fought  witn  disadvantage^  and  perished  in 
great  numbers  on  the  field. 

The  result  of  the  senate's  deliberations  was  to 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  to  dis- 
pense with  some  form  that  hampered  tlie  ordi- 
nary magistrate^  had  not  been  adopted  during 
an  tskiernl  of  five  and  thirty  years.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Quintus  Fabius  Maximns,  who  seemed 
to  possess  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour 
which  wen  wantM  in  this  arduous  state  <»  af- 
fairs. In  proceeding  to  name  him,  the  usual 
form  which,  perhm»  in mattenof  state,  as  wdl 
as  in  mattcn  of  reugion«  should  be  supposed  in- 
dispensable, could  not  be  observed.  Oi  the  con- 
suls, of  whom  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
ancient  practice^  ought  to  name  the  dictator, 
one  was  dead;  the  other,  beinr  at  a  distance^ 
was  prevented  by  the  enemy  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  city.  The  senate,  there- 
fore, to  elude  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  pre- 
sence, resolved  that  not  a  dlcUtor,  but  a  pro- 
dictator,  should  be  named ;  and  that  the  people 
ihonld  themselves  choose  this  officer,  with  all 
the  powers  that  wen  usually  entrusted  to  the 
dictator  himself.  Fabius  was  accordingly  elect- 
ad  pro-dictator»  and  in  this  capacity  named  M. 
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Minutiua  Rufus  for  his  seoend  in  commandy  «r 
general  of  the  horse. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again 
to  collect  their  forces,  Hannibal  continued  to 
pursue  his  advantage.  He  micht,  with  an  eno- 
my  mora  easily  subdued  or  daunted  than  the 
Romans,  already  have  expected  great  fruit  from 
his  victories,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  of- 
fen  of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace :  but  it 
is  probable  that  ha  Imew  the  character  of  this 
people  enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  early  in 
the  war  wiu  these  expestations,  or  to  hope  that 


he  could  make  any  impression  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its 
walls.  He  had  already,  by  his  preeenoe,  enabled 
the  nations  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Italy  to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
He  liad  the  same  measures  to  pursue  with  respect 
to  the  nations  of  the  south.  The  capital,  lis 
probably  supposed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  its  alUes,  cut  off  from  Us  resources,  and 
even  destroyed;  but  while  the  state  existed 
could  never  be  brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy, 

Under  these  impressions  the  Carthaginian 
general,  leaving  Rome  at  a  great  distance  on  hto 
ri^ht,  repassed  the  Appenines  to  the  coast  of 
Pioenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  manh  to 
Apulia.  Hera  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruria  and  Gaid,  to  lay  waste  the 
Roman  eettlements,  and  to  detach  tlie  nativea 
frvm  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But  while  lie 
pursued  this  plan  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  poesMons 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  or  at  least  to  pravent 
the  disaffected  Gauls  tmm  making  any  oondder- 
aUs  diversion  in  fovour  of  their  enemy. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maximus  was 
assfmbling  an  army  to  opnose  Hannibal  in  Apn- 
Ua,  the  prKtor,  Lucius  rosthumius,  was  sent 
with  a  proper  force  to  the  Pob  Fabius  having 
united  the  troops  that  had  served  under  the  con- 
sul Servilius,  with  four  legions  newly  raised  by 
himself,  followed  the  enemy.  On  Iub  march  bks 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  open  towns  and  villages  in  that  quarter 
of  Italy  to  retira  into  plaoes  ni  safety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  district  to  which  the  enemy 
approached,  to  set  fin  to  their  habitations  and 
granaries,  and  to  destroy  whatever  they  could 
not  remove  in  their  flight.'  Though  determined 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Car- 
thaginian army,  and  continued  from  the  heights 
to  obeerve  and  to  circumscribe  their  motions. 
Time  alone,  he  trusted,  would  decide  the  war  in 
his  favour,  against  an  enemy  who  was  for  re- 
moved from  any  supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a 
country  that  was  daily  wasting  by  the  affect  of 
his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  after  endearooriBg  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  dictator  to  a  battle,  perodved  hia 
design  to  protract  the  war ;  and  considering  in- 
action as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  hiul  to 
fear,  frequently  expoeed  his  detachments,  and 
even  Us  whole  army,  in  dangerous  situations. 
The  advantages  he  save  by  thoe  acts  of  temerity 
were  sometimes  effectually  seized  by  his  wary 
antagonist,  but  mora  firequently  recovered  by 
his  own  singular  conduct  iad  unfkiling  resour- 
ces. 

In  this  temporarjr  stagnation  of  Hannibal*a 
fortune,  and  in  the  xrequeiit  opportunities  which 
the  Romans  had,  though  in  trifling  encottntff% 
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t»  meamra  thdr  own  itrtn^  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  bcnn  to  reriye.  The 
pahlic  returned  the  trenoulllity  of  ita  conncila, 
end  looked  round  with  deliberatioa  to  collect  Ita 
foree.  The  people  and  the  army  reooreredfrom 
their  late  consternation,  and  took  adyantage  of 
the  breathing-time  thev  had  gained,  to  censure 
the  very  eonduet  to  whieh  they  owed  the  retoms 
of  their  confidence  and  the  renewal  of  their 
hopea.  They  §aegot  their  former  defeats,  and 
began  to  Inuoine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  foot- 
ing in  Italy,  by  the  permission,  by  the  timidity, 
or  by  the  esDeesiye  caution  of  their  leader. 

A  slight  adyantage  orer  Hannibal,  who  had 
too  modi  espoaed  us  foraging  parties,  gained  by 
Ae  general  of  the  horse  in  toe  absence  of  the 
dictator,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  In 
this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  reputation  of 
Fahiua.  Aa  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
tfae-usual  tcnn  of  his  ofllce  was  expired,  the  se- 
nate and  people,  though  jnrecluded  by  law  tnok 
proceeding  to  an  aetuid  depoeltion,  came  to  a  re- 
solution equally  Tiolent  and  unprecedented,  and 
which  they  h^ped  might  Induce  him  to  resign 
his  power.  They  raised  thegeneral  of  the  horse 
to  an  equal  command  with  the  dictator,  and  left 
them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
Such  alEronta,  under  the  notions  of  honour, 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  mili- 
tary character,  would  have  made  It  impoesible 
for  the  dictator  to  remain  in  his  station.  But 
in  a  commonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  personal 
consideration  In  competition  with  the  public, 
would  haye  appeared  abeurd ;  seeming  injuries 
done  by  the  state  to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only 
fomished  him  with  a  more  splendid  occasion  to 
display  his  yirtne.  The  Roman  dictator  eontl- 
nued  to  serye  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank 
and  command,  and  oyerlooked  with  mamurfmU 
ty  the  insults  with  wlilch  the  people  had  requit- 
ed the  seryloe  he  was  rendering  to  his  oountty. 

Minutius  being  now  associated  with  the  m^ 
tator,  in  order  to  oe  free  from  the  restraints  of  a 
Joint  command,  and  fitmi  the*  wary  counsels  of 
his  colleague,  dedred,  as  the  properest  way  of 
adjusting  their  pretensions,  to  diyide  the  army 
between  them.  In  this  new  situation  he  soon 
after,  by  hit  raslmess,  exposed  himself  and  his 
dlyision  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But 
being  rescued  by  Fabius,  he  too  gaye  proofo  of  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  confessed  the  fiityoar  he  had 
receiyed,  and  committing  himself,  with  the  whole 
army  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  he  left  this 
cautious  ofiioer,  during  the  remaining  period  of 
their  joint  command,  to  pursue  the  ^an  he  had 
formed  for  the  war.' 

At  this  time,  howeyer,  the  people,  and  eren 
the  senate,  were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  ef- 
fect of  such  seemingly  languid  and  dilatory  mea- 
sures as  Fabius  was  inclined  to  pursue.  They 
resolved  to  augment  the  army  In  Italy  to  eight 
legions,  which,  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
allies,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  foot  and 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  horse;  and  they 
Intended,  in  the  approaching  election  of  consuii, 
to  choose  men,  not  only  of  reputed  abilities,  but 
of  decisive  and  resolute  counsels.  As  such  they 
elected  C.  Terentlus  Varro,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
bold  and  dauntless  spirit ;  and,  m  order  to  tem- 

rhis  ardour,  joinM  with  him  In  the  command 
Emillus  Panlus,  an  oflicer  of  approved  expe- 
rience, who  had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for 
hie  yieteriea  In  Illyricani,  and  who  was  high  In 
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the  eonfidenoe  of  the  senalib  as  well  as  In  that  of 
the  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  theae 
ofiicers  tocommsnd  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal 
had  surprised  the  fortren  of  Cann*  on  the  Au- 
fidos,  n  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of 
that  quarter  had  retired  with  their  effects,  and 
at  which  they  had  collected  considerable  maga- 
zines and  stores.  This,  among  other  clrcun^ 
stances,  determined  thesenate  to  hMEard  a  battle, 
and  to  furnish  thenew  consuls  withlnstraotiona 
to  thii  effect. 

These  officen^  It  appears,  haying  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  advanced 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  miles  of  the  Car- 
thaginian camp,  which  covered  the  yillage  of 
Canns.  Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions^ 
and,  by  a  strange  defect  in  the  Roman  poUcy, 
whidi,  In  times  of  less  virtue,  must  have  been 
altogether  ruinous,  and  even  in  theee  times  wae 
111>  fitted  to  produce  a  consistent  and  wellrsup- 
ported  series  of  operations,  had  no  rule  by  which 
,  to  decide  their  precedency,  and  were  oUiged  to 
take  the  command  each  a  day  In  his  turn. 

Varro,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague^ 
proposed  to  give  oattle  on  the  plain,  and  with  ^ 
this  intention,  as  often  as  the  command  devolved 
upon  him,  still  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order 
that  he  m!kht  occupy  the  passage  and  both  sidea 
of  the  Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  separate  di- 
visions on  its  opposite  banlcs,  having  his  larger 
division  on  the  right  of  the  liver,  opposed  to 
Hannibal's  camp.  Still  taking  the  opportunity 
of  his  turn  to  command  the  army,  he  patsed 
with  the  huyar  division  to  a  plain,  supposed  to 
he  on  the  left  of  the  Aufidus,  and  there,  thoo^ 
the  field  wae  too  narrow  to  receive  the  legiona 
In  their  usual  form,  he  pressed  them  tQgraier, 
and  gave  the  enemy,  if  he  chooe  it,  an  opportu- 
nity to  engage.  To  accommodate  his  order  to 
the  extant  of  his  ground,  he  contracted  the  head 
and  the  intervals  of  his  manlpules  or  columns, 
making  their  depth  greatly  to  exceed  the  itoat 
which  they  turned  to  the  enemy.* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flank%  the  Ro- 
man knights  on  his  rijmt  towards  the  river,  and 
the  horsemen  of  the  aUies  on  the  lefu 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chosen 
for  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise  passed  the 
Aufidus,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  army  upon  an 
equal  line  with  tlu^  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  eavalrir  on 
his  left  filing  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Nn- 
midians  on  ms  right  facing  the  allies. 

The  fianks  df  his  infantry,  on  the  right  and 
die  left,  were  composed  oif  the  African  foot^ 
arm«i  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum, 
the  heavy  buckler,  and  the  stiJbblng  sword.  His 
centre,  though  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
Spanish  foo^  yariously  armed  and  intennixed 
together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  side.  As  tlie  armies  fronted  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  rose  soon  after  they 
were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no 
disadvantage  to  either.  The  superiority  of 
numbers  was  greatly  on  the  aide  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  Hannibal  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  two 
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drciiaiistaa«et ;  flnt,  oo  a  modoD  to  ba  nuide  Ifj 
hit  eaTalry,  if  they  prarailed  on  either  ■ld«<rf' the 
enemy's  wingi ;  next,  on  a  poeltion  he  wie  to 
take  with  his  centre,  In  order  tobegin  the  action 
from  thenee,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
some  disorder,  and  expoee  tiiem,  under  tliat  dis- 
adTantage'  to  the  attack  wliich  he  was  pre- 
pared to  ffiske  with  his  Tetcnns  on  both  weir 
flanlcs. 

The  action  aeeorffingly  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  norsoi  who,  belnig 
superior  to  the  Roman  imichts,  drove  tiiem  fVom 
their  ground,  forced  them  into  the  rirer,  and  put 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  tnis 
event  the  flank  of  die  Roman  army,  whidi 
might  have  been  Joined  to  the  Aufidus,  was  en- 
tirdy  uncoveredi 

Having  performed  this  service,  the  victorious 
cavalry  had  orders  to  wheel  at  ftill  sallop  round 
the  rear  of  thefar  own  army,  and  to  Join  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  on  their  rignt,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  allies.  By  this  unex- 
pected Junction,  the  left  wine  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my was  likewise  put  to  ilignt,  and  pursued  by 
the  African  horse ;  at  the  same  time  tne  Spaatah 
cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman  innntry, 
wherever  tney  should  be  ordered,  on  the  iiank  or 
the  rear. 

While  thess  important  events  took  place  on 
the  wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions 
of  the  main  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without 
cli^oining  their  flanks  from  the  African  infim- 
try,  who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crmoent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules 
of  the  fight  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  singu- 
lar disposition,  to  have  no  shwe  in  the  action, 
hastened  to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding 
curve,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  cloee 
with  the  enemy,  charged  them  with  a  confident 
and  impetuous  eourage.  The  Gauls  and  Span- 
lards  resisted  this  ehuge  no  longer  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with 
which  victorious  troops  often  blindly  pursue  a 
flying  enemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being  bent, 
and  fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  con- 
cave, the  legions  punned  where  the  enemy  led 
them.  Hinrylng  from  the  flanks  to  share  in 
the  victory,  they  narrowed  their  space  as  they 
advanced,  and  tncrmen  who  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  sqdare  of  six  feet  clesr  for  wielding 
their  arms,  being  now  pressed  together,  so  as 
to  prevent  entinly  the  uss  of  uieir  swords, 
found  themselves  struggling  against  each 
other  finr  space.  In  an  inextricable  and  hopeless 
confturion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  er- 
lered  a  general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear 
of  the  Roman  l^ons,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attack  from  his  African  infantry  on  both  thefar 
flanks ;  by  these  dispositions  and  joint  operations, 
without  any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  ef- 
fected an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C  597.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  Ices  of 
no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infan- 
try, he  put  flfty  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
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The  consul,  Emilius  Faulus,  had  been  wound- 
•d  in  the  sliock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  he  saw 
Recondition  in  which  the  infimtrv  were  cn- 
gagadt  he  nfused  to*  be  carried  off,  end  was 


The  consuls  of  tfab  preceding  year,  wHh 
others  of  the  same  rank,  vrevs  likcrwise  killed. 
Of  sfac  thousand  hone  only  ssventy  troopera 
escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  inlantry  tnrea 
thoueand  fled  ftvm  the  camaga  that  took  place 
on  the  Add  of  battle,  and  ten  tiiouaand  who  had 
been  posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the 
stragglers  aa  Joined  him  In  his  rstreat,  took  pool 
at  Voiuaia;  and  with  a  noUe  confidence  in  his 
own  integrity,  and  In  the  retouroes  of  his  coun* 

S,  put  himself  in  a  peetnre  to  resist  the  enemy, 
he  could  have  linaiructlonB 


This  calamity  which  had  be&Uen  the  Romana 
In  Apulia,  was  accompanied  vrith  the  defeat  of 
the  prstor  Posthumius,  who,  vrith  his  srmy,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  off 
by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  sroee  through- 
out all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  ex- 
txactien,  having  been  about  sixty  years  subject 
to  Rome,  now  declared  for  Cartnace.  Othors, 
feeling  t^enoselves  rdeased  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their 
liberties,  not  merely  to  change  thefar  masters,  now 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  to  Join  the  rictor. 
Of  this  number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Ta- 
rentum,  Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and  other 
towna  in  the  eouth-east  of  the  peninsula.  In 
other  cantons,  the  people  befang  divided  and  op- 
poeed  to  each  other  with  great  animoeity,  seve- 
rally called  to  their  assistance  such  of  the  partiea 
at  war  as  they  judged  were  meet  likely  to  sup- 
port them  agamst  theur  antagonists.  Some  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  oven  within  the  districte 
that  were  open  to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still 
adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possesions 
of  the  republic  were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarce- 
ly equalled  what  the  stete  had  acquired  before 
tne  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even 
before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the  con- 
quest of  SMwtiiiim,  The  allegiance  of  her  sub- 
Jecte  and  the  faith  of  her  allies  in  Sicily  were 


greatly  shaken.  Hlero,  the  king  of  Syracuse^ 
who  had  eome  time,  under  the  notion  or  an  al- 
liance, cherished  his  dependence  on  Rome,  b^ 
Ing  now  greatly  sunk  in  the  decline  of  years, 
could  no  longer  answer  for  the  conduct  of  hia 
own  court,  and  died  soon  after  thie  event,  leav- 
ing  his  successors  to  change  the  party  of  the  van- 
qidahed  for  that  of  the  victor* 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  had 
taken nopart  in  the  contest  of  those  powerful 
rivals.  But  the  Romans  having  already  Inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  made  their 
ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  thefar  supposed  approach- 
ing fall  was  received  there  with  attention :  It 
awakened  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  suffered 
firom  the  effecta  of  their  power.  Among  theea 
Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being 
still  at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  In  the 
confidence  of  Philip,  who  had  recentiy  mounted 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  waa 
Impoesible  to  remain  an  indifferent  spectotor  in 
the  contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded 
the  klng^to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to 
that  of  llomei  and  to  Join  vrith  Hannibal  In 
the  reduction  of  the  Roman  power ;  obeerrin^ 


l-He  has  receired  flron  the  poet  the  ffDilew 
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tiMU  with  the  merit  of  declaring  himeelf  while 
the  event  wee  yet  in  any  dt^pree  uncertain,  the 
king  of  Macedonia  would  1>e  justly  intitled  to  a 
proper  ahara  of  the  adrantagce  to  be  reaped  in 
the  conqueet. 

Philiu  «ioeordinffly  endeayoared  to  aeoommodaty 
the  diiferenoee  which  he  had  to  adjact  with  the 
Grecian  States,  and  eent  an  oflker  into  Italy  to 
treat  with  Hannilial,  and  with  the  Carthitfinian 
fiepnties  wlio  attended  the  camp.  In  the  ne- 
gotiation which  followed  it  wae  amed,  that  the 
King  of  MaoedooiA  and  the  repuhfio  of  Carthage 
diould  consider  the  Romane  as  eommon  ene- 
mies ;  that  they  should  pursne  the  war  in  Italy 
with  their  foroee  united,  and  make  no  peace  but 
on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In  this 
treaty  the  intereet  of  the  prince  ef  Pharoe  wm 
particularly  attended  to ;  and  hie  reetoration  to 
thekingdom  from  which  ho  had  been  expelled 
by  the  ilomans,  with  the  reeorery  of  the  hoe- 
tagee  which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  were 
made  principal  artidca.* 

Hannilial,  from  the  time  of  his  arrlTal  in 
Italy,  after  having  made  war  for  three  yeare  in 
that  country,  had  recelTed  no  enpply  from 
Africa,  and  ef>med  to  be  left  to  punoe  the  ca- 
reer of  his  late  with  such  reeoureee  as  he  could 
deviee  for  himeelf;  but  this  allianos  with  the 
king  of  Maeedonia,  promised  amply  to  make  up 
lor  the  deficiency  of  hie  aide  trom  Carthage ; 
and  Philip^  by  an  easy  pasnge  into  Italy,  wae 
likely  to  fnniah  him  with  erery  kind  of  eupport 
or  encouragement  that  wae  neceseary  to  aooom- 
flish  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Bmnans  were  apprieed  of  this  formidable 
■ceeeeion  to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  ae 
•f  the  general  defection  of  their  own  alliee,  and 
•f  the  rerolt  of  their  eulgecte.  Though  taxes 
wers  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
leana  obtained  from  the  commissarlee  and  con- 
tractors employed  in  the  public  eerrlce^  their  ex- 
peneeebcfantobeiUeuppUed.  Thereappeared 
not,  howerer.  In  their  councib,  notwithstand- 
ing all  theee  circnmatancee  of  dietrcas,  the  small. 
eat  diipoaition  to  purchase  safety  by  mean  oon- 
eeesione  of  any  sort.  When  the  vanquished 
retnmed  to  the  city.  In  order  to  attend 
I  of  a  permn  wlus  in  ihle  extre- 


mity of  their  Ibrtunee,  might  be  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth,  the  eenate,  m 
eonedous  that  he  had  acted  at  Canns  by  their 


own  inetructions,  and  had,  upon 
tives  that  animated  the  whole  ] 
disdained,  with  a  sqwrior  army. 


equal  ground,  went  out  in  a  kind  of 


are  not  answerable 
for  the  eflepts 


nttle  imoo 

proceeoon 

and,  unm  a  noble  idea,  that  men 

)  for  the  strokes  of  fortune, 


of  superior  addreii  in 


•nemy,  they  overlooked  hie  temerity  and  his 
misconduct  In  the  action:  they  attended  onlv 
to  the  undaunted  aapect  he  preserved  after  his 


defea^  returned  him  thanks  for  not   having 

id  from 


the  commonwealth;*  and 
thence  forward  eontlnned  their  prepantione 
lor  war,  with  aU  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
most  proepeflvns  fortune.  They  refueed  to 
mneom  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy  at  Canna,  and  treated  with  sullen 
•ontempt,  rather  than  eeverity,  thoee  who  by 
nn  early  flight  had  eecaped  from  the  field ;  being 
Krttkmed  to  employ  tlMm  again  in  the  war, 

t  liv.  Hb.  uziii.  c.  SS. 
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«<  We  have  no  eervlce,"  they  said,  '*  for  men 
who  could  leave  their  fellow  citisena  engaged 
with  an  enemv/'  They  eeemed  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  their  dleliiQe,  and  to  gain  strength 
from  misfortune.  They  prepared  to  attack  or 
to  resist  at  once,  in  all  the  different  ouartei*  to 
which  the  war  wae  likely  to  extend,  ana  took  their 
measuree  for  the  eupport  of  it  In  Spidn,  in  6ar» 
dinia  and  Sicily,  m  well  m  in  Italy.  They  con* 
tinned  their  fleets  at  sea ;  not  only  oboerved  and 
obetmeted^  the  communicaticns  of  Carthage 
with  the  seate  of  the  war,  but  having  Intercepted 
part  of  the  correepondence  of  Philip  with  Han- 
nibal, they  eent  a  powerfrd  squadron  to  the  coaat 
of  Epirus ;  and,  br  an  alliance  with  the  States 
of  Etoiia,  whom  Iney  persuaded  to  renew  their 
late  war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  snfllcient 
employment  on  the  frontiers  of  nis  own  king* 
dom«  effectuallT  prevented  hie  sending  any  enp- 
ply to  Hannibal,  and.  In  the  sequel,  reduced 
Urn  to  the  humiliating  neoesrity  ef  making  a 


eeparatei 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained 
of  battiee  and  their  consequencee,  the  laet  vl^ 
tory  of  Hannibal  at  CaniHB,  In  the  sequel  of  eo 
many-  others  that  preceded  It,  ought  to  have 
decided  the  war:  and  succeeding  agee  have 
Uamed  this  general  for  not  marching  dlrectiy  to 
the  capital,  in  order  to  bring  the  oonteet  to  a 
epeedy  termination  by  the  rwd  notion  of  Rome 
itself.  But  hli  own  iudgment  is  of  much  more 
weight  than  that  of  the  pereone  who  censure 
him.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  Romans 
and  his  own  strength.  Though  victorioue,  he 
was  greatiy  weakened  by  his  victories,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  means  of  a  relAforoement  or 
•npply.  He  wae  unprovided  with  englnee  of 
attadc ;  and,  ao  for  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
venture  on  the  sl^ge  of  Romoi  that  he  could  not 
undertake  even  that  of  Naplee,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Camue,  refueed  to  open  its  gatce ;  and. 
Indeed,  eoMi  after  this  date  he  received  a  check 
from  Maroellus  in  attempting  the  siege  of  Nola.* 

The  Romane,  immediately  after  their  dieaa- 
ter  at  Canna,  prepared  again  to  acton  the  oiFen- 
sive,  fbrmed  a  fresh  army  of  five  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  which  they  eent,  under  the  dic- 
tator Juniue  Pera,  to  collect  the  remalna  of  their 
late  vanquished  forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy 
wherever  they  might  find  him  expoeed. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion  wiui  hie  army  to 
protect  the  cantona  that  were  indini^  to  de- 
dare  on  hie  side ;  but  together  with  the  extent 
and  multiplication  of  his  new  poseeesions,  which 
obliged  him  to  divide  hie  anuT  In  order  to  oc- 
cupy and  to  aecuio  them,  he  oecame  eensible  of 
his  weaknem ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to 
Carthage  of  his  victories,  he  Ukewlee  sent  rrpre- 
sentationa  of  hie  losses,  and  demanded  a  aupply 
of  men,  of  stone,  and  of  money.  He  was  In- 
deed in  hie  new  eituation  eo  much  in  want  of 
theee  articles,  that,  having  In  the  three  firet 
years  of  the  war  apnorentiy  raieed  the  reputa- 
tion of  Carthage  to  tne  greatest  helriit^  and  pro- 
cured to  his  country  more  alliee  and  more  terrU 
tory  in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power  of  the 
Rcanam,  together  with  Capua,  and  other  citlee^ 
more  weelthy  than  Rome  nsdf,  and  surrounded 
with  lands  better  cultivated,  and  more  ftill  ef 
reeoureee,  yet  hia  aAdrs  from  tbeneeferward  b^ 
gau  to  deeline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suiTer,  no  lees  from  an  opin« 
ion,  that  all  the  ends  of  their  eervioe  are  oh- 
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taiae4,  thm  they  do  from  defeate,  and  from 
despair  of  raoeeH.  Tho  aoldien  of  Hannibal, 
DOW  tainted  with  Tictory,  perhaps  prown  rich 
with  the  plander  of  the  ooantries  ther  had 
overrun,  and  ot  the  armies  thej  had  defeated ; 
and  presuming  that  ih^  war  was  at  an  end,  or 
that  they  themselves  oiwhi  to  be  relieved,  or  sent 
to  enjoy  th«  rewards  or  so  glorious  and  so  hard 
a  service,  became  remiss  in  their  discipline,  or 
indolged  themselves  in  all  the  excesses,  of  which 
the  means  were  to  be  foand  in  their  present  si- 
tuation. Being  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  with- 
out a  oountTf,  or  any  civil  ties  to  unite  them 
together,  they  were  governed  by  the  sole  au- 
thority of  their  leader,  and  by  their  confidence 
tn  Us  singular  abilities.  Although  there  is  no 
Instanoe  of  their  openly  mutinying  against  him 
in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances  of  their 
separatdr  and  dandestindy  deserting  his  ser- 
Tlce.    Tha  Spanish  and  Mumidian  horse. 


partlcnlar,  to  whom  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
viotarics,  upon  some  disappointment  in  their 
hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken  at  tJhe  mere  stag- 
nation of  his  fortune^  went  over  In  troops  and 
quadrons  to  the  enemy.*    His  hopes  from  the 


TS 


of  Macedonia  were  entirely  disappointed, 
the  power  of  that  nation  having  full  employ- 
at  home.'     He  found  himself  unable. 


without  dividing  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  re- 
cent conquests,  or  to  protect  the  Italians  who 
had  dedared  for  him.  Some  of  his  possessions, 
therefore,  he  abandoned  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
■atives  of  Italy,  become  the  victims  of  his  poll- 
ew,  or  left  to  die  mercy  of  the  Romans  whom 
thev  had  ofTended,  became  averse  to  his  cause, 
or  fdt  that  they  could  not  rdy  on  his  power  to 
nrotect  them.*  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
ne  made  earnest  applications  at  Carthage  for 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  to  enable  him  to 
oontinue  the  war.  But  the  ooundls  of  that  r»- 
jmhlio,  though  abject  in  misfortune,  were  Inso- 
lent or  remiss  in  prosperity.  Being  broken  into 
"  Ds,  the  pro|ecti  of  one  party,  l^wever  wise, 
frustrated  by  the  oppodtion  of  the  other. 
One  faction  recdved  the  applications  of  Hanni- 
bal with  scorn.  «  Do  victories,"  they  said, 
*'  reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforcements 


and  of  supplies,  even  against  the  very  enemies 
they  had  vanquished  ?  And  do  the  aoauisitions 
of  Hannibal  requln  mora  money  and  men  to 
ke«  them  than  were  required  to  make  Ihem  ? 
Other  victorious  generals  an  proud  to  display 
the  fruits  of  thdr  conquests,  or  bring  home  the 
■poOs  of  thdr  enemies  to  enrich  thdr  own  coun- 
try, instead  of  draining  It  to  support  a  career  of 
vain  and  unprofitable  victories. 

These  Inveetivco  oonduded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supoodtion  that  the  advantages 
nlned  by  Hannibal  were  real,  vras  wdl-  founded 


In  wisdom  and  sound  policy :  that  the  oocadon 
should  be  oelied  to  treat  with  the  Romans, 
when  the  State  had  reason  to  expect  the  moet 
advantageous  terms.  But  this  council  dther 
was,  orappeared  to  be,  the  langwiye  of  fisction ; 
and  no  measures  wen  adoptet^  either  to  obtain 
peace,  or  effectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  wdl  as  Uie  enemies  of  Hanni- 
bal, contributed  to  the  neglect  with  which  bo 
was  treated.  In  proportion  as  his  friends  ad- 
mired him,  and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted 
as  if  ho  alone  wen  able  to  surmount  every  diffi- 
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[Book  I* 

eultv ;  and  theyaoeordingly  wive  remiss  in  sop* 
porting  him.  The  republic,  under  the  effects  of 
this  wretched  policv,  with  all  the  advantsces  of 
her  navigation  ana  of  her  trade,  snlTered  her 
navy  to  decline,  and  permitted  the  Romans  to 
pbstruct,  or  molest,  all  the  passsges  by  which 
she  could  communicate  with  her  armies  in  Spain 


and  Italy,  or  her  allies  in  Sldly  and  Grsece.* 
They  voted  indeed  to  Hannibal,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Nu- 
midian  horse,  forty  elephants,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  But  this  resolution  appears  to  havs 
languished  in  the  execution ;  and  the  armament* 
when  ready  to  sail,  was  suffered  to  be  diverted 
from  its  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain  intitead 
ofltdy.' 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
u^pointments,  Hannibal  still  kept  his  footing  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  sufli- 
dent  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering, 
bv  dow  and  cautious  stepe,  what  he  had  ravish- 
ea  from  them  in  three  years,  and  by  a  few  dar- 
ing examples  of  ability  and  valour.  When  the 
war  had  taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by 
the  crowing  skill  and  abilitv  of  thdr  leaders,  as 
wdf  as  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  peo* 
pie,  began  to  prevail  Hannibal,  recdving  no 
support  directly  from  Africa,  endeavoured  to 
procun  it  from  Spain  by  the  junction  of  his 
tirother  Haedrubal,  to  whom  he  recommended 
a  second  passage  over  the  AIpe,  In  imitation  of 
that  whicn  he  himself  had  accomplished.  Everr 
attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  had  been  defeated , 
during  six  vean,  by  the  vigour  and  abilities  of 
the  two  Scipioe,  Cncdus  and  Publius,  and  after- 
wards by  ths  superior  genius  of  the  young 
Publius  Seipio,  wbo»  succeeding  the  fiather  and 
the  unde^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  support- 
ed, with  fresh  lustre,  the  cause  of  his  oountrv. 

llie  two  Sdpioe,  after  some  varieties  of  for- 
tune, though,  while  they  acted  together,  thev 
wen  generally  sucosssful,  having,  in  the  seventh 
vear  of  this  war,  separated  thdr  forces,  wen 
both,  within  tho  space  of  fortv  days,  betrayed 
or  deserted  by  their  allies,  and  cut  off  hy  tha 
superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  thdr  want  of 
union  and  militanr  skill,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
suffered  many  foreign  estaUishments  to  bo 
made  In  their  country ;  they  had  permitted  the 
CarUiaginians,  In  partlcolar,  to  possess  them- 
sdves  of  a  conddenUe  teirltory  ;  but  after- 
wards. In  order  to  remove  them  from  thence, 
accepted  of  the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
In  the  sequd,  occadonally  applied  to  dther  of 
theee  parties  for  aid  against  the  other,  beinr, 
durinff  the  mater  part  of  this  war,  the  unstablo 
friend  or  Irresolute  enemies  of  both. 

A  serrice  of  so  much  danger,  so  little  In  pub- 
lic view,  and  at  a  distance  fivm  the  prlndpal 
scenes  of  the  war,  was  not  soucht  for  as  an  op- 
portunity to  accumulate  fame.  The  young  Seipio, 
fired  with  the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his 
unde,  who  had  fidlen  In  that  service,  and,  in- 
stead of  bdng  deterred  bv  their  fbte,  eager  to 
revenge  thdr  fUl,  courted  a  command,  which 
every  other  Roman  is  said  to  have  dedined. 
This  young  man,  as  has  been  observed,  had  begun 
Us  military  services,  in  the  first  year  of  this 
war,  <m  the  Tednus,  when  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  rescue  his  fitther.  He  was  afterwarda 
present  at  the  battle  of  Canna,  and  was  one  of 
the  few,  who^  from  that  dlaastroua  fiddt  fovoed 
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their  wajto  CsDimiQm.  Being  choeen  com- 
nuiiider  by  those  who  escaped  to  this  plaop,  he 
wrevented  the  effect  of  a  desperate  resolatlon  they 
had  taken  to  abandon  Italy.  Many  of  the 
aeverer  forms  of  the  commonwealth  baring  been 
dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
state,  Sdpio  had  been  oiosenedUe^  though  under 
the  legal  standing  age»  being  only  turned  of 
twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
was  when  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  four  years  younger  tlian  he  was  wnen 
he  marched  into  Italy. 

Such  particulars  relatUig  to  men  of  superior 
genius  and  Tirtue,  are  in  tne  highest  degree  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  It  is  eren  plearing  to 
know,  that  thb  younc  man  was,  according  to 
LiTy,  tall  and  graoeral  in  his  person,  with  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  engaging  aspect. 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  mreserved  in 
all  the  extremitieB  of  their  fortune  oy  the  supe- 
riority of  their  national  character,  and  by  means 
of  political  establishments,  which,  although  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  superior  genius,  vet 
raise  ordinary  citizens  to  a  oegree  of  devation 
approaching  to  heroism ;  enabling  the  states  ther 
compose  to  subsist  in  gnat  dangers,  and  to  await 
th«i  appearance  of  superior  men.  They  had  not 
yet  opposed  to  Hannibal  an  officer  m  similar 
talents,  or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
race  of  mankind.  Scipio  was  the  first  who  gave 
indubitable  proofs  of  his  title  to  this  chancter.* 
Upon  his  arriTal  hi  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
gallies,  and  ten  thousand  men,  he  fimnd  the  r»- 
mains  of  the  yanquished  Romans  retired  within 
the  Iberus,  where,  under  the  command  of  T. 
Koiiteius  and  Lucius  Mardus,  they  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  withstand  the  farther  pri^gress  of 
the  enemy.*  Inhere  he  accordingly  landed,  and 
flxed  his  principal  quarters  for  the  winter  at 
Tarragona.  By  his  information  of  the  posture 
of  the  enemy,  it  appeared,  that  they  had  pboed 
■n  their  magaainM  and  stores  at  New  Cartnage ; 
and  that,  thinking  this  place  sufBdentlT  secured 
by  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men,  they  nad 
rated  thdr  army  into  three  dirisions,  and 
gone  in  different  directions  to  eactend  their  poa- 
sesdons,  or  to  corer  the  territories  they  nad 
acquired.  Of  these  diridons,  none  were  nearer 
to  their  prindpal  station  than  ten  days'  march. 

Upon  theee  informations,  Scipio  formed  a  pro- 
ject to  surpriss  the  town^f  New  Carthage, 
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though  at  a  distance  firom  Tai 


,  of  aboTe 


Tarragona 
three'  hundred  milea.  He  tested  his  hopes  of 
success  on  the  security  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplidi  the  greater 
part  of  his  mareh  before  his  design  should  be 
suspected,  or  before  any  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  him.  For  this  purpose  he  disdosed 
H  to  Lslius  alone ;  and  gaye  him  orders  to  steer 
for  that  place  with  Us  lest,  while  he  himsdf 
made  hastv  marches  by  land.  This  dty  was 
situated,  like  Old  Carthace,  on  a  peninsula,  or 
neck  of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Sdpio 
took  post  on  the  isthmus,  fortified  himsdf  to- 
wards the  continent^  f^rom  which  he  had  reason 
to  expect  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  rdieve 
the  place,  and  secured  himsdf  on  that  ride,  be- 
fore he  attacked  the  town. 

In  his  first  attempts  on  the  ramparts  he  was 
repulsed ;  but  obeerring,  that  at  low  water,  the 
walls  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  place  than  that 
at  which  he  made  his  assault ;  and  baring  en- 
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cAura^Ml  bis  men,  by  Informing  them  that  the 
god  of  the  sea  had  promised  to  favour  them, 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the  season- 
able ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  phmted  bis 
ladders,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  town.  Here 
he  made  a  great  booty  in  captives,  money,  and 
ships.* 

In  this  manner  Sdpio  eondueted  his  first 
exploit  in  Spain ;  and  having  carried  on  the  war 
with  equal  ability  and  success  for  five  years,  he 
obliged  the  Carthaginians,  alter  repeated  defeats, 
to  sMndon  that  country.  Ho  himsdf,  while 
Hasdmbal  attempted  to  Join  Us  brother  Hanni- 
bal in  Lncanla.  and  Mago  to  make  a  diversion  In 
Us  fhvonr  in  Liguria,  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  yet  under  thirty  yws  of  age,  and  not  legally 
qualified  to  bear  the  office  of  consuL  But  having 
an  unquestionablo  title  to  the  highest  confidence 
of  his  country,  the  services  wUcn  he  had  already 

Srformed  prooured  a  dispensation  In  his  fkvour. 
e  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  the  provinces  came  to  be  aadgned  to  the 
officers  of  state,  he  moved  that  AfHca  diould  be 
Indnded  in  the  number,  and  be  allotted  to  Um- 
sdf :  « There,"  he  said,  ''the  Carthaginians 
may  recdve  the  deepest  wounds,  and  firom  thence 
be  the  soonest  obliged  for  their  own  safety  to  re- 
eal  thdr  forces  firom  Italy.** 

This  motion  was  unfavourably  reodved  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate;  it  seemed  to  be  matter 
of  sunrise,  that,  wUle  Rome  Itsdf  lav  between 
two  hoetile  armies,  that  of  Hannibal  in  Bm- 
tium,  and  that  of  Mago  In  Liguria  or  Gaul,  the 
consul  dHHild  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so 
great  a  force  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  inva- 
sion of  AfHca.*  The  fatal  miscarriace  of  Regu- 
lus  on  that  ground  in  a  former  war,  the  unhappy 
effects  of  pndpitant  counads  In  die  beginning 
of  the  present,  were  dted  against  Um,  and  ths 
desire  of  so  arduous  a  station  was  even  accounted 
presumptuous  In  so  young  a  man. 

Among  the  difflcuities  wUch  Sdpio  met  with 
In  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  the 
exeention  of  Us  plan  Is  mentioned  the  dldndl- 
natlon  of  tiie  great  Fabluo,  who,  from  a  prepoa- 
sesdon  In  fkvoor  of  that  dilatory  war,  by  which 
he  himself  had  acquired  so  mudi  glory ;  and  by 
whldi,  at  a  time  when  nrocrastlnatitm  was 
necessary,  he  had  retrievea  the  fortunes  of  his 
country,  obstinatdy  opposed  the  adopting  of  tUs 
hazardous  prt^iect. 

It  had  been,  for  the  most  port,  an  estahlidied 
maxim  in  the  counsels  of  Rome,  to  carry  war. 


when  In  their  power,  into  the  enemy's  < 
They  had  been  prevented  in  the  present  cass 
onlv  by  the  unexpected  appearance  o{  Hannibal 
In  Itahr,  and  were  likdy  to  return  to  the  execu- 
tion of^  their  first  design  as  soon  as  their  affabrs 
at  home  should  furnish  them  with  a  suffident 
recite.  We  may,  therefore,  eoncdve  what  they 
felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  from 
this  and  odier  circumstances ;  that  even  after  for- 
tune had  so  creatly  Indined  In  their  favour,  they 
did  not  yet  think  themselves  In  condition  to  re- 
taliate on  the  enemy ;  or  safe  against  the  dedgns 
wUch  Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  If  they 
should  divide  their  forces,  or  detadi  so  great  a 
part  of  them  as  might  be  necessary  to  execute  the 
lA^Ject  of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  Sdpio,  while  the  other  eonsul 
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should  Kmain  oppowd  to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  end,  erected  those  curious  numuments   wfakh 

might  have  for  his  province  the  island  of  Sicily,  are  cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  r»- 

dii^ose  of  the  forces  thai  were  still  there,  receive  corded  the  particulars  of  his  march  firom  Spain 

the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money,  to  Italy,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army  at  dif- 

which  he  himself  might  be  able  to  procure ;  and  ferent  periods  of  the  war/ 

if  he  found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper  In  the  following  year,  MagD»  as  we  have  ob« 

opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent  upon  served,  beinc  unable  to  effect  any  eonaidenUa 

Airica.      Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  service  in  Spain,  had  orders  to  make  sail  for 

«ut  for  the  province  assicned  him,  having  a  Italy,  and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinlbrce  the 

considerable  fleet  eauipped  by  private  contribu-  army   of  HannibaL      But,  having  lost  some 

tion,  and  a  body  oi  seven  thousand  volunteers,  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthage, 

who  embarked  in  high  expectation  of  the  ser-  ,  and  a  report  in  the  mean  time  having  spread  of 

vice  in  which  he  proMoed  to  employ  them.'  Sdido'e  intention  to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a 

While  Seipio,  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  wise  \  second  order  to  land  at  Genua;  and,  that  ho 
rising  to  this  degree  of  eminence  In  the  councils  might  distract  or  employ  the  forces  of  the  Ro- 


of his  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  been  attended  with  many  signal 
events,  and  fiimished  mainr  proofr  of  distinguish- 
ed ability  in  the  course  or  its  operations,  highly 
interesting  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  revive 
Instruction  from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and 
from  the  experience  of  great  events.  But  In  the 
summary  account  of  the  steps  by  nrhkdi  the  Ro- 
mans ascended  to  enroire,  we  can  only  point  out 
the  tract  by  which  they  advanced ;  and,  with  a 
few  general  observations  on  the  means,  hasten 
to  contemplate  the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  de- 
cline. Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding 
his  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  them,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these 
places  was  besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines  :  and  beinc  repulsed,  madea  feint, 
by  a  hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself,  to  draw 
off  the  besicsers.  By  this  movement  he  o1>tafai- 
ed  a  sight  of  thai  famous  dty;  but  again  retirsd 
without  having  gained  any  advantage  from  tUs 
Intended  diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were 
entirelv  overwhelmed  bv  the  reduction  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  that  which  cniefly  affected  his  cause, 
by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  rs- 
inforcements,  was  the  AH  of  his  brother  Has- 
drubaL  lliis  officer  had  found  means  to  elude 
the  forces  of  Seipio  in  Spain ;  and  attempted,  by 
pursuing  the  tract  of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to 
Join  him  in  that  country.  In  this  design  he  ac- 
tually surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Py- 
renees and  of  the  Alpe,  had  passed  the  Po  and 
the  Rubicon,  and  advanced  to  the  Metanros  be- 
fore he  met  with  any  considerable  cheek.  There, 
at  last,  he  encountered  with  the  Roman  con- 
suls, M.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Llvioi  Salina- 
tor,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loos  of  Us  whole 
army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
not  one  escaped  being  taken  or  slidn.' 

On  this  odcaaion,  the  Romans,  -mho  had  so 
long  left  their  possessions  in  the  country  a  prey 
to  Uie  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  ruined  habitations,  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  the  field.  HannUNd,  as 
overwhelmed  with  devoir  or  aflliction,  oonfrss- 
ed,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  In  doubt  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  bis  oountry.'  From  this  time 
he  contracted  his  Quarters,  withdrew  his  posts 
from  Apulia,  gave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in 
Italy,  who  had  much  to  ftar  from  ths  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans,  that  thev  should  retire 
under  the  covert  of  his  army  in  Brutium.  Here 
be  himself  remained  on  the  defensive ;  and,  as  if,' 


at  home,  endeavour  to  rekindle  the  war  In 
Lifuria  and  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflUrs  when  Sdpio  pro- 
posed to  invade  Afrfca,  passed  into  SicUy,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
maidng  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
having  access  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were 
ocGupM  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the 
town  of  I.iOcri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pleminius,  an  officer,  whose 
slngnlar  abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of 
complaint  at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on 
Seipio  himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and 
suMNMedtobe  coimtenanoed. 

Seipio  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to 
have  omnived  at  the  outrares  committed  by  rle- 
mbdus,  whom  he  had  stattoned  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  hfanself,  while  at  Syracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  lifo  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  psfsoo  entrusted  with  so  important  a  com- 
Itmay  ^mn  strange,  that  this  cen- 
anse  nmn  hiS  having  shown  a  dis- 
posltienat  Syracuse  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave 
out,  that  he  affected  the  manners  of  that  people ; 
that  he  passed  his  time  among  books,  ana  in 
public  plaoss  of  conversation  and  exercise.  Upon 
these  surmises,  a  commission  was  granted  to  the 
praetor  of  Sicily,  with  ten  senators,  two  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  edUes,  who  had  or- 
ders to  join  ilie  pnetor  in  that  island.  To  these 
instructions  were  given,  that  if  they  found  Sei- 
pio aecessary  to  the  disorders  committed  at  Lo- 
cri, or  reprehensible  in  his  own  conduct,  they 
should  send  him  in  arrest  to  Rome  :  but  that,  if 
they  found  him  innocent,  he  should  continue  in 
his  command,  and  be  suffered  to  carry  the  war 
wherever  he  thought  most  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  cemmonwMlth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  In- 
anest,  having  landed  at  Locri,  in  Aeir  way  to 
Sicily,  ordered  Pleminius,  wi^  thirty  of  his 
officers,  In  chains  to  Rome :  and  from  Locri, 
proceeding  to  Syracuse,  they  reported  fivm 
thence,  that  Sdpio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  tlie  tro<^  in  gai-rlitou  at 
Locri :  and  that  within  the  district  of  his  own 
immediate  command  the  allies  were  fully  pru- 
teeted,  and  the  troops  preserved  in  such  oi-der 
and  disdpline,*  as,  whenever  they  should  be  em- 
ployed, (  ■ 
victory. 


ployed,  gave  the  most 


never  they  so 
encouraging 


prospect  of 


Such  was  the  report  in  Ihvonr  of  this  young 
man,  vrho  appears  to  have  been  the  first  iiomau 
statesman  or  warrior,  who  showed  any  consider- 


sensible  that  his  career  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  able  disposition  to  become  acouainted  with  the 

I  litcratureand  ingenious  arts  or  the  Greeks.    In 

■ this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  te 

^  have  advanced  before  him,  having  long  studied 
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•nd  Uamlng  of  those  nationt ;  and 


4T 


kavliif  In  fiia  retiiiuc  some  penoni  from  Greece 
to  aid  him  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Sd^o^  while  he  commanded  the  itoman  army 
In  Sptiiiu  harinff  already  oonceived  his  design 
«pon  Africa,  had  with  this  view  opened  a  cor- 
venondence  with  Syphax,  king  of  Numidla ;  and 
had  actually  madea  risit  in  person  to  this  prince, 
who,  belug  at  variance  with  Outbsge,  was 
•BaQy  preWuled  npon  to  promise  hv  ^pport  to 
Aa  Romans^  in  case  they  should  carry  the  war 
Into  that  oonntry.  The  Roman  general,  now 
icadr  to  emhark  with  a  considerahie  army,  sent 
I^ebos  with  the  flrst  division,  probably  to  ex- 
amine the  coast,  to  choose  a  proper  station  at 
i^dfih  to  fix  the  assembUnc  of  his  fleet,  and  to 
the  king  of  Numidia  to  perform  bis 


divisioa  of  the  fleet,  at  its  first  appear- 
■nes^  was  supposed  to  bring  the  Roman  procon- 
mI,  with  all  his  forces,  ihnn  Sicily ;  and  the 
Carthaginians^  whatever  reason  they  might,  for 
ooma  time,  have  had  to  expect  this  event,  were. 
In  a  great  measure,  unprepared  for  it  lliey 
had  their  levies  to  make  at  nome,  and  troops  to 
hire  Iran  abroad  ;  their  fortifications  were  out 
of  repair,  and  thdr  stores  and  magazines  un- 
ftoniihed.  Evan  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  coodi- 
tion  to  meet  that  of  the  enemy.  They  now 
haatened  to  supply  these  defects  ;  and,  though 
undeceived  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and 
fives  of  the  flrst  embarkation,  they  made  no 
doubt  that  they  were  soon  to  expect  anotLer ; 
neeofdliuly  they  oontinned  their  preparauons, 
and  took  every  measure  to  secure  themselves, 
or  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they  were 


Thej  had  recentiy  made  their  peace  with  Hv 
phax,  fdng  of  Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  «up- 
ny  In  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  tor 
ihemadves  a  sealona  allv.  He  had  broke  off  his 
engagements  with  Scipio  and  the  Romans, 
tempted  by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  the 
daughter  of  Hasombal,  a  principsl  citizen  of 
Csrthsge^  who  refused  to  marry  him  on  any 


But  this  transaction,  which  pro- 
cored  to  the  Carthtfiniana  one  ally,  lost  tnem 


r ;  for  this  high-minded  woman,  who,  in- 
■tead  of  a  dower,  contracted  for  armies  in  do> 
fence  of  her  country,  had  formerly  captivated 
Maatinissa,  another  Numidian  mince,  tnat,  l)o> 
Inr  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Syphiuc,  had  r»- 
ceived  his  education,  and  fonnod  his  attach- 
ments, at  Carthage.*  Massinissa,  while  he  had 
iMpes  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Hasdru- 
hal,  engaged  all  his  partisans  in  Numidia  in  be- 
half of  the  Carthaginiana ;  and  he  himself  fought 
their  batties  in  person.  BuL  stung  with  his 
disappointment,  and  tiie  preference  which  was 
given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to  court  the 
fiivonr  of  their  enemies ;  had  made  advances  to 
Sdpio^  before  his  departure  from  Spain ;  and 
f  hearing  of  the  urrival  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
sned  to  Hippo^  where  Lslius  had  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  made  <^er  of  his  assistance, 
with  that  of  his  friends  In  the  kingdom  of  Nn- 


Soch  was  the  state  of  partice  In  AfMca,  when 
this  oountry  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
wv.  The  Carthaginians,  still  in  hopes  of  di- 
verting the  storm,  sent  earnest  instructions  to 
both  thdr  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romanain 
Italy,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  distnet  or  to 


occupy  their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure 
for  the  invasion  of  Africa.  They  sent,  at  tha 
same  time,  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia^  to  remind  him  of  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  Hanni  w,  and  to  re- 
present the  danger  to  which  he  and  every  other 
prince  must  be  exposed  iVom  a  people  so  ambi- 
tious as  the  Romans,  if  they  were  suffered  to 
unite,  by  a  conquest,  the  resources  of  Cartiiago 
with  those  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earnest  intreatr  of  many  Gre« 
cian  states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Komano 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  so 
parate  peace,  first  with  the  Etolians,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Romans  themselves ;'  and  waa 
now  extremely  averse  to  renew  the  quarrel 
The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  great 
moment ;  and  he  listened  so  far  to  the  rrmon 
strances  of  the  Carthaginians,  sf  to  fiimish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  theee,  hastily  taken  on 
the  api>roach  of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  ro. 
missness  of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appeal 
to  have  considered  the  war  with  litUe  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  family,  bv  whom  the  state  was  en- 
gaged in  this  quarrd.*  lliey  neglected  their 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  were  iiidif* 
ferent  to  Lational  objec%  while  their  private  in- 
terests were  secure. 

Thi-  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  flfhr  miles  west 
trom  Carthage,  and  under  the  Fair  Promnutory, 
being  seized  by  Ldius,  furnished  a  A  v>  vfre- 
eeptu>n  for  »dpio's  fleet.  This  officer  a^-cord- 
ingly  sailed  from  Sicily  with  fifty  armed  ctd- 
leys,  and  four  hundred'  transports.  As  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  oountrv  would  be  laid 
waste  before  him,  great  part  ot  this  shipping 
was  employed  in  carryinr  his  provisions  and 
stores.  The  numbers  of  his  army  are  not  men- 
tioned. His  first  object  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  Utica,  situated  about  halfway  between 
Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he  landed. 
He  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time^  presentwl 
himself  before  it ;  but  soon  found  himself  unable 
to  execute  his  purpose.  The  country,  to  a  con~ 
siderable  distance,  was  laid  waste  or  deserted  by 
the  natives,  and  could  not  subsist  his  army. 
The  Cartharinians  had  a  great  force  In  the  field, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Has- 
drubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  together  with  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  undo* 
Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  who  now  advanced  to 
the  relief  ^Utica. 

Scipioy  on  the  Junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  armies,  retired  from  Utica,  took  pos« 
session  of  a  peninsula  on  the  coas^  fortified  the 
isthmus  which  led  to  it,  aad  in  this  station  hav- 
ing a  safe  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army, 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sidly,  and  Ital^.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pra- 
aenee  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  with- 
out some  powerful  reinroroementa  from  Italy, 
to  make  any  fnrther  impression  on  Africa,  he 
had  reooune  to  a  stratagem  which,  though 
amounting  nearly  to  a  breach  of  fiuth,  was  snp- 
poaed  to  be  allowed  In  war  with  aa  A&inm 
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tiona  of  rage.    **  Thev  haTe  now  aeoomplisbedy* 
aaid  (a^sakinc  of  tne  opposite  faotion  at  "* 
igt),  **  what,  by  withholding  from  me  tl 


The  eomblded  armlei  of  Carthage  and  Numi- 
4ia  lay  In  two  separate  encampinents,  and,  it 
being  winter,  wera  lodged  in  htits  covered  with 
brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  pcdm.  In  these 
drenmstances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  de- 
sign to  set  fira  to  their  camp,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  oonfiision  which  that  alarm  might  ooc»- 
aion,  to  attack  them  in  the  nLrht.  In  order  to 
gain  a  safficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
of  the  ways  by  which  his  emissaries  must  pass 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a 
negotiation,  and  aifected  to  treat  of  conditions 
for  terminating  the  war.  His  d<:puties,  under 
this  pretence,  being  freely  adi»  tted  into  the 
enemy's  station,  brought  him  n.  jiute  Informa- 
tion of  their  position,  and  of  the  avenues  which 
led  to  different  parts  of  their  camp. 

Sciplo  being  possessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  off  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and,  in  many  differentplaces  at  once, 
set  fire  to  Hasdrubars  camp.  The  flames,  be- 
ing easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Carthagin- 
ians supposing  that  these  fires  were  accidental, 
and  having  no  apprehension  of  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  ran  wltnout  arms  to  extinguish  them : 
And  the  Numldians,  with  still  less  concern,  left 
their  huts  to  eaze  on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  their 
assistance.  In  this  state  of  security  and  confu- 
sion Sclpio  attacked  and  dispersed  them  with 
great  slaughter  ;*  and  being,  in  consequence  of 
this  action,  a^ain  master  of  the  field,  he  returned 
to  Utica,  and  renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of 
that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  ■■  the  African 
armies  had  now  received,  they  were  likely  to 
have  lost  their  arms  and  their  baggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sufficient  numben  tM^ether  to 
withstand  an  enemy ;  on  this  suppositfon,  it  had 
been  already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  have  ri^ 
course  to  their  last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Him. 
nibal  from  Italy.  But  this  motion,  upon  a 
report  from  Hasdrubal  and  Svphax,  that  they 
were  again  arming  and  assembling  their  forces, 
and  that  they  were  joined  bv  a  recruit  of  four 
thousand  men  newly  arrived  from  Spain,  was 
for  Fome  time  hdd  aside.  These  hopes,  however, 
wee  speedily  blasted  by  a  second  defeat  which 
the  combined  army  received  before  they  wera 
fnllv  assembled,  and  by  a  revolution  which  en- 
suea  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  where  Syphax, 
ponued  by  Massinissa  and  Lslius,  wm  van- 
'ouished  and  driven  fh>m  his  kingdom,  which 
from  thenceforward  became  the  possession  of  his 
rival,  and  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Romans.  On  this  calamity  Hasdrubal  bei;}g 
threatened  by  the  populace  of  Carthage  witn 
vengeance  for  his  repeated  miscarriages,  and 
being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  sanguinary 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  dunt  not  trust  nimsefr 
in  their  hands;  and  In  a  species  of  exile,  with  a 
bodv  of  eight  thonnnd  men  that  adhered  to  him, 
witndrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal ;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mag*  and  himself,  to 
hasten  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  they  oonld  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
eoantry. 

Hannibal,  H  It  probable^  had  tm  aome  time 
been  prepared  for  this  meotnra^  having  trans- 
pom  In  readhiess  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  is 
Mid  tt  havo  reodyod  tfaa  order  with  tome  cocpres- 
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cessary supports  in  this  war,  they  have  long 
endeavourea  to  effect.  They  have  wished  to 
destroy  the  family  of  Barcas;  and  rather  than 
fail  in  their  aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it  at  last 
under  the  ruins  of  their  country.*** 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to 
their  last  resource,  Sciplo  advanced  towards 
their  dty,  and  invested  at  once  both  Tunis  and 
Utica,  wldch,  though  at  the  distance  of  above 
thirty  miles  from  each  other,  mav  be  considered 
as  bastions  on  the  right  and  the  leflt,  which 
flanked  and  commanded  the  country  which  led 
to  this  famous  place.  His  approach  gave  the 
citizens  a  tnah  alarm,  and  seemed  to  bring  thehr 
dancer  too  near  to  suffer  them  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  relief  from  Italy.  It  appeared  necessary 
to  stay  the  arm  of  the  victor  by  a  treat  v ;  and 
thirty  senatora  wera  accordingly  deputed  to  sue 
for  peace.  Theee  deputies,  in  their  address  to 
the  Roman  proconsul,  laid  the  blame  of  the  war 
upon  Hannibal,  supported,  as  they  alleged,  by  a 
desperate  faction  who  had  adopted  his  wild  de- 
signs. They  intreated  that  the  Romana  would 
pleased   to   spare   a    republic 


which  was  acain'  brought  to  the  brink  01  ruin 
by  the  prediutant  couxuels  of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
berk 

In  answer  to  this  aljeet  request,  Sciplo  men- 
tioned the  terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that 
tlie  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to,  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenced ;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
mpted  and  prevented  of  its  final  effect  by  the 
arrival  of  HannibaL  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he 
should  be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage ; 
now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and 
after  he  had  supported  himself  sixteen  vean  in 
Italy,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  personal  cnaracter 
and  ablUties,  against  the  whole  weight,  institu- 
tions, resources,  discipline,  and  na- 
U.  C.  &61.  tional  character  of  the  Romans, 
transported  his  army  from  thence, 
landed  at  Hadrumetum,  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  ouarten  occupied  by  the  RomanH, 
and  drew  to  nis  standard  all  the  remains  of  the 
lately  vanouished  armies  of  Carthage,  and  all  the 
forces  which  the  republic  was  yet  in  a  state  to 
supply. 

This  event  produced  a  change  In  the  counsels 
of  Carthm,  and  inspired  the  people  with  fiviih 
presumptfou.  They  now  slifhted  the  faith 
which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio,  and 
seized  on  all  the  Roman  vessels,  which,  trusting 
to  the  cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  tlieir 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenger  whom 
the  Roman  general  sent  to  complain  of  this 
outrage ;  and  thus  hostilities,  after  a  very  short 
truce,  were  renewed  with  redoubled  animosity 
and  rancour  on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
sent  a  message  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadrume- 
tum, to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  and  at  any  hazard  to  relieve  the 
city  from  the  dangen  and  hardships  of  a  siege. 
To  this  message  he  made  answer,  tnat  in  affaire 
of  state  the  councils  of  Carthage  must  decide ; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general  wlw 
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fordng  of  Hannibal  to  evaouiCe  Italy 
was  o  Tictorr  to  Scipio ;  as  this  was  the  finit 
fmit  which  ne  ventured  to  promise  from  the 
invasion  of  Africa.  With  this  enemj,  however, 
In  his  rear,  it  was  not  expedient  to  contioue  the 
attadi  of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his 
anny  from  both  these  places,  and  prepared  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  fida. 

The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  collected  hb 
Ibrces  at  Hadrumetum,  marched  to  the  west- 
ward, intending  to  occupy  the  banlu  of  the  Ba- 
grada,  and  from  thence  to  observe  and  counter- 
act the  operations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intend- 
ing to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantage- 
ous ground  on  the  upper  Bagrada,  took  his  route 
to  the  same  oountiy ;  and  while  both  directed 
their  march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of 
Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground, 
neither  party  was  in  condition  to  protract  the 
war.  Hannibal,  whose  interest  it  would  have 
been  to  avoid  any  hazardous  measures,  and  to 
tire  out  his  enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  in  pos- 
session of  his  own  country,  or  able  to  protect  the 
capital  from  insult,  was  in  reality  obliged  torislL 
the  wh<de  of  its  fortiues,  in  oruer  to  rescue  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  their 
renewing  the  Itlodcade. 

Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, which  was  soon  lilcdy  to  be  deserted  by  its 
natives,  and  exhausted  ol  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  he  was  far  removed  from  the  sea,  the 
principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  Uwtiug 
supply  ;  surrounded  bjr  enemies ;  a  great  army 
uiidor  Haimibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Carthage,  and^Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force 
that  defended  them,  in  bis  rear. 

In  such  circumsunces  l>oth  parties  probably 
mixir  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  general,  sensible  of  the  unequal 
stake  he  was  to  play,  the  safety  of  his  country 
against  the  fortune  of  a  single  army,  whose  loss 
would  not  materially  affect  the  State  from 
wh4*nce  they  came,  chose  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
negotiation,  and  for  this  purpose  desired  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Roman 
general  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians advancing  at  the  same  time,  they 
halted  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles,  from  each  other.  The  generals, 
attended  by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence 
between  their  lines.  Hannibal  began  the  con- 
ference, by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  have  aimed  at  any  conquests 
beyond  thdr  own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Ro- 
mans beyond  those  of  Italy.  <*  We  began,*'  he 
said,  *<with  a  contest  for  Sicily;  we  proceeded 
to  dispnle  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have 
each  in  our  turns  seen  our  native  land  overrun 
with  strangers,  and  our  country  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies.  It  is  time  that 
we  ahoidd  distrust  our  fbrtune,  and  drop  an 
•nimodtr  which  has  brought  us  both  to  the 
verge  of  aestruction.  This  luiraim  indeed  may 
jave  little  weight  with  you,  who  nave  been  suc- 
eessfkd  in  all  your  attempt^  and  who  have  not 
yet  experienced  any  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  I 
■ray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Xon  now  behold  in  me  a  povon  who  was  once 
almost  master  of  your  countrv,  and  who  am 
BOW  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own. 
I  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  and  of- 
fend the  paasessions  round  the  Foruoi  to  sale. 
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Ui^  not  the  ehanea  of  war  too  hr,  I  now 
offer  to  siu^-ender,  on  the  part  of  Carthagt,  all 
her  pretensions  to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
every  other  island  that  lies  between  this  conti- 
nent and  TOUTS.  I  wish  only  for  peace  to  my 
country,  that  she  may  ei\Joy  undisturbed  hei 
andent  powesrions  on  this  coast ;  and  1  think, 
that  the  terma  I  offer  vou  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  to  procure  it.*' 

To  this  address  Scipio  repUed,  «<  That  the 
Romans  had  not  been  Mgressors  in  the  present 
or  preceding  warn  with  Carthage:  that  they 
stit>ve  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  pro- 
tect thdr  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
righteous  intentions,  thev  had  been  favoured  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instability  of  human  affairst 
nor  should  bo  more  on  his  guard  against  the 
chances  of  war.  The  terms,"  he  sai^  *<  which 
vou  now  propose  might  have  been  accepted  of, 
nad  you  offered  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had 
proposed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove 
irom  thence;  but  now,  that  you  are  driven 
from  every  post,  you  propose  to  surrender,  and 
are  forced,  not  only  to  evaonals  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, but  are  stripped  of  part  of  your  own. 
These  concessions  are  no  longer  suffident ;  they 
are  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  oonditions  alrsady 
agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which  they, 
on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  so  basdy  setrae^ 
ed.  Besides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  pro- 
mised OB  their  part,  that  all  Roman  captives 
should  be  restored  without  ransom  ;  that  all 
armed  ships  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  a  smn 
of  five  thousand  talents  should  1m  paid,  and  hos- 
tages given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of 
all  these  articles. 

**  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted 
a  cessation  of  arms,  but  were  shamefiHly  be- 
trayed by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now  to 
abate  any  part  of  the  articles  which  were  then 
stipulated,  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  instruct  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit 
by  perfidy.  You  may  therefore  be  assund,  that 
I  will  not  so  much  as  transmit  to  Rome  any 
proposal  that  doeo  not  contain,  as  prelimiiiari««, 
every  artide  formeriy  stipulated,  together  wiih 
such  additional  conoesdons  as  may  induc<;  the 
Romans  to  renew  the  treaty.  On  any  othrr 
terms  than  these,  Carthage  must  vanquish,  or 
submit  at  discretion."* 

From  this  interriew  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  ndther  having  any  hopes  of 
advantage  from  delay  or  suiprise,  came  forth 
into  the  plain  In  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
tiieir  dephaats  in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  usual 
divisions,  but  somewhat  dmerentiy  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  dexAants,  with 
which  he  propoeed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
these  he  formied  the  mercenary  troops,  composed 
of  Gauli,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  a  se- 
cond line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of 
Cuthage:  and  in  a  third  line,  about  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the 
veterans  who  had  shared  with  himsdf  in  all  the 
dangers  and  honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He 
plaMd  his  cavalry  in  the  wings  oppodte  to  those 
of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Lselius  with  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  his  leit,  and  Massinissa  with  the  Nnmidian 
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bone  on  bis  richt.  He  plamd  the  mmiinileH, 
or  diviaioiis  of  the  legions,  not  m  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  dis- 
position was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  might  pass  without 
disordering  the  columns.  At  m  head  of  each 
line  he  placed  the  Velites,  or  irreguUr  infantry, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour 
tb  force  them  back  upon  their  own  lines ;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  before  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy.anned  foot,  and,  by 
the  wavB  which  were  left  open  between  the 
maaipoles,  to  conduct  them  into  the  nar.  It 
being  the  nature  of  these  animals,  even  in  their 
wild  state,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  resent- 
ment, and  to  follow  the  hunter  by  whom  they 
are  galled  into  any  snare  that  is  prepared  for 
them  ;*  the  design  thus  formed  by  Scipio  to  mis- 
lead  them,  accordingly  proved  successfuL  As 
soon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  skirmish  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  ele- 
phants to  cham.  They  were  received  by  a 
shower  of  miadle  weapons  from  the  Roman 
light  infantrr,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their  riders 
In  different  directions.  Some  broke  into  their 
own  line  with  considerable  disorder,  others  fled 
between  the  armies  and  escaped  by  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seeuy  pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  them 
through  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions 
«ulte  oat  of  the  action ;  and  In  a  little  time  the 
Rvnt  of  the  two  armies  was  cleared  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had  sldr- 
mished  between  them  in  the  l)eginniiig  of  the 
battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  and  second  line  of 
Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the 
impression  which  the  elephants  were  likely  to 
make.  The  third  line  stili  remained  on  its 
ground,  and  seemed  to  stand  aloof  firom  tlis 
action. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthagi- 
Bian  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
engaged  with  the  Roman  legions ;  and,  after  a 
short  redstance,  were  forced  back  on  the  second 
line,  who,  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
allow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The 
fugitives  were  accordingly  massacred  on  both 
sides,  and  fell  by  the  swords  of  their  own  party, 
•r  Jfa^  those  of  the  enemv. 

Tile  second  line,  consistinr  of  the  African  and 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  fate ; 
they  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  or 
by  those  of  their  own  reserve,  who  had  orders 
to  receive  them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them 
back,  if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  liad  been  shed, 
finding  his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with 
hard  labour,  embarrassed  with  heaps  of  the  slain, 
•carcelv  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  be- 
come Slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and  in  these 
circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by 
a  fresh  enemy,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the 
contest ;  he  endeavoured,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  put  himself  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune.  In  these  hazard- 
ous cuncumstances,  were  victorious  on  both  the 
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of  the  first  line  to  dose  to  the  centre  ;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  to  divide,  and,  gaining 
the  flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  with  the 
front.  In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  was 
clearing  of  the  dead,  probably  by  the  Velites  or 
irregular  troops,  he,  with  the  least  possilile  loss 
of  time,  and  without  any  interval  of  confusion, 
completed  his  line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An 
action  ensued,  which,  being  to  decide  the  event 
of  this  memorable  war,  was  likely  to  remain 
some  time  in  suspense ;  when  the  cavalrv  of  the 
Roman  army,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
horse  they  had  routed,  fell  on  the  flaiik  of  the 
Carthaginian  infantry,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  oa 
the  disorder  that  micht  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  If  this  should  fail,  on  tha 
steady  valour  of  the  Teterans,  whom  he  reserved 
for  the  last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed 
that  the  Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their 
conflict  with  the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sa- 
crificed to  their  ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  miffht  be  unable  to  contend  with  the 
third,  yet  fresh  for  action  and  inured  to  victory. 
He  was  disappointed  in  the  effect  of  his  ele- 
phants, by  the  precaution  which  Scipio  had  taken 
in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in  forming  conti- 
nued lanes  for  their  passage  from  firont  to  rear  ; 
and  of  the  effect  of  his  reserve,  by  the  return  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  while  the  action  was  yet  un- 
decided." Having  taken  no  measures  to  secure 
a  retreat,  nor  to  save  any  part  of  his  army,  ba 
obstinately  fought  every  minute  of  the  uy  to 
the  last ;  and  when  he  could  delay  the  Tictorr 
of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he  quitted  the  field  with 
a  small  party  of  horse,  of  whom  many,  over- 
whelmed with  hunger  and  fatigue,  having  fidlen 
by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a  few.  In  the  course 
of  two  days  and  two  nights,  at  Hadrumetum. 
Here  he  embarked  ana  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his  country- 
men of  the  extent  of  their  loes.  Seeing  Hanni- 
bal without  an  army,  they  believed  themselvea 
vanquished ;  and,  with  minds  unnrovidsd  wl^ 
that  spirit  which  supported  the  Romans  when 
overthrown  at  Thrasimenus  and  Canna,  wera 
now  desirous,  by  any  concessions,  to  avert  tha 
supposed  necessary  consequences  of  th«r  fate. 

Ihe  riotous  populace,  that  had  so  lately  pur- 
sued with  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear 
asunder  the  supposed  authors  of  peace,*  were 
now  silent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  terms  that 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  enemy,  fiannflialf 
knowing  bow  little  his  countrymen  wii>B  qualii 
fied  to  contend  with  misfortune,  confessed  in  the 
Senate,  that  he  was  cunxe  frt^m  deciding,  not  the 
event  of  a  sinp^le  battle,  but  the  fate  of  a  great 
war,  and  advised  them  to  acc4>pt  of  the  victor*a 
terms.*  They  accordingly  determined  to  sus  for 
peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  In  par- 
suit  of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  const; 
and  having  received  from  Ithlya  large  supply  of 
stores  and  roilitRry  eiif^ines,  together  wlUi  a  r»- 
inforcement  of  fifty  plle>-s,  T^M  in  ft  condition^ 
not  only  to  resume  the  sii'geof  Utica  and  Tunisu 
but  likewise  to  threaten  wiih  a  storm  the  capital 
itself;  and,  for  this  purpot^e,  began  to  invest  tha 


wings,  and  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  ,  town  and  binck  up  the  harbour. 
He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared  ;  and  bis        Scipio  being  himself  embaiked,  and  oondactSog 
columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  hav-  |  ^^ 

Ing  been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  those    - 
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fhe  fleet  to  Its  itati«ii»  watmetbjft  Cartbaginiaii 
▼e«el  that  hoisted  wreath*  of  olm  aod  other  eo- 
■igns  of  peaca.  This  Tessal  had  ten  eommlssioa- 
ers  on  board,  who  were  anthorised  to  deelara 
the  submission  of  Carthage^  and  to  reoeiTo  tha 
'victor's  commands. 

The  ambition  of  Sdplo  might  haTo  Inclined 
him  to  urge  his  yictory  to  tha  ntmost»  that  he 
might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  tha  spoQs  of 
CsrtJuige  to  adorn  liis  triumph  at  Roma.  But 
tlie  impatience  with  which  the  consuls  of  the 
present  and  of  the  preceding  year  endeayoured 
to  snatch  from  his  nands  the  glory  of  terminat- 
ing the  war,  may,  with  other  motire^  liaTe  in- 
duced him  to  receire  the  submission  of  the  Tan- 
ouished  upon  the  first  terms  that  appeared  suf- 
ficiently hononraUe,  and  suited  to  the  objeet  of 
the  commijsion  with  whieh  he  had  bean  en^ 
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In  allusion  to  this  circmnatanea,  ha  was  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudioa,  by  his  Impatience  to  sup- 
'    had  sared  the  r»> 


plant  him  in  tliis 
public  of  Carthage.*  But  men  seldom  act  from 
any  singla  consideration ;  and  Sdpio  is,  in  all 
probability.  Justly  supposed  to  haTo  had  other 
and  nobler  motlTcothan  thia  Jealousy  of  a  sue- 
cewor.  He  is  eren  said  to  have  spared  the  rlTal 
of  his  country.  In  order  to  maintain  the  emula- 
tion of  courage  and  of  national  Tirtua.  This 
motiTs  Cato,  who  had  serred  under  him  in  the 
capacity  of  quastor,  and  who  was  not  inclined 
to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to  assign  in  a 
speech  to  the  senate.* 

Scipio,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian 
eommiasioners  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed 
the  following  terms : 

That  Carthage  should  oontlnne  to  hold  in 
Africa  all  that  die  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
and  be  governed  by  her  own  lawa  and  institu- 
tions t 

That  she  should  make  Immediate  restitution 
of  all  Roman  ships  or  other  effects  tsken  in  vio- 
lation of  the  late  truce : 

Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives,  de- 
sertcrsi  or  fugitive  slaves,  tsken  or  received  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  war  : 

Sunendcr  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
gaUies  of  three  tier  of  oars : 

I>eliver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  In 
tiie  stalls  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  from  tam- 
ingor  breaking  any  more  of  thoee  animals : 
^That  she  should  not  make  war  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  consent  of  the  Romans  : 

That  she  diould  indemnify  Massitiissa  for  all 
die  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  lato  war: 

Andy  to  reimburse  the  fioniensi  pfty  a  inmof 


ten  thousand  talents,*  at  the  rata  of  two  huadrttf 
talents  »>year  for  fifty  years: 

That  the  state  should  give  hostages  fiir  the 
performance  of  these  sevml  articles,  such  as 
Scipio  should  select  firom  the  noblest  &milies  of 
Carthage  not  under  fourteen*  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  age: 

And  that,  nntU  this  treaty  should  be  ratified, 
they  should  supply  the  Roman  forces  in  AfHca 
witn  pay  and  provisions. 

When  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  one  of  the  members  arose, 
and.  In  terms  of  indignation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them :  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  This  action  was  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure  ;  and  Hannibal* 
In  excuse  of  his  rashness,  infonned  the  senate^ 
that  he  had  lefl  Carthage  while  yet  a  diiU  of 
nine  years  old ;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of 
forty-five;  and,  after  a  life  spent  In  camps  and 
military  operations,  returned  for  the  first  time 
to  bear  his  part  in  political  councils;  that  he 
hoped  they-  would  bear  with  his  inexperience  in 
matters  ox  civil  form,  and  rmrd  more  the  ten- 
dency than  the  manner  of  wnat  he  had  done ; 
that  he  was  sensible  the  propoeed  terms  of  peace 
were  unfiivourable,  but  he  knew  not  how  else 
Us  country  was  to  be  rescued  from  her  preient 
difilculties  ;  he  vdshed  to  reeerve  her  for  a  time 
in  which  she  could  exert  her  resolution  with 
more  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  senate 
would,  in  the  present  extremity,  accept,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  even  without  consulting  the 
people,  conditions  which,  though  hard,  were^ 
notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to  the  commonwealth 
than  any  one  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  night 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Zama.* 

The  conditions  wers  accordingly 
U.  C  552.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  concessions,  which  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty, llie  ratincation  of^tbe  treaty  was  r»> 
mitted  to  Scipio,  and  the  peace  conduaed  on  the 
terms  he  bad  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captivce  were  instantly 
released:  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt :  the  first  payment  of  two  hundred 
talento  was  exacted,  and,  under  tlie  cxei-ution  of 
this  article,  many  members  of  the  Caithoginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  IlannibAi  was  ob^terved 
to  smile,  and  being  que»tioii(*d  on  ihis  iiisnlt  to 
the  puUic  distress,  made  answer,  That  a  smile 
of  scorn  for  those  wh«i  ftlt  ikH  the  lotui  of  their 
country,  until  it  affected  their  own  interest*  WM 
an  expression  of  surrow  for  Carthage. 
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State  tf  Bowte  at  1*9  Peace  wkh  Cartkage^Wetn  with  t^  GattU^WUh  the  Uaeedamam^Batlle  Of 
Cynocaj^aUB^Peace^Freedom  to  GrKoe^Preludes  to  the  War  with  Aniiochv^^FUfiht  ^ Hannibal 
to  that  Pnnee-^KAntiockuM  passes  into  Etarop^Dispontions  made  hy  the  Bomctnp^Fbght  ofAntiachuM 
to  Ana^Hts  Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Sipylus^Peace  and  Settlement  of  Asia  »dour§eqf  Boman 
Affiufs  at  Homey  ^c% 


TN  the  eoone  of  the  wir,  which  termiottted 
in  ao  distinguished  a  superiority  of  the  Ro* 
man  oyer  the  Outhaffinian  republic,-  the  rictors 
had  experienced  mucn  greater  distress  tlian  liad, 
oven  in  the  bst  stace  of  the  conflict,  fallen  to  the 
•hareoftheTanquisned.  The  greater  part  of  their 
territorr,  during  a  series  of  years,  lay  waste ; 
was  ruined  in  Its  habitations,  plundered  of  its 
alares  and  Its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  people. 
The  city  itself  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions  that  threatened  Immediate  fitmine.' 
Among  other  modes  of  taacation  devised  at  this 
time,  tne  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  re- 
newed ;  hut  every  public  fund  that  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  way  being  insufficient,  the 
state  had  recourse  to  the  voluntaij  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate  and 
other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  oefray  the 
expenses.  Thev  debased  their  silver  coin  by  a 
great  mixture  or  alloy,  and  farther  reduced  the 
copper  As  from,  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to 
one."  The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls, 
either  by  desertion  or  by  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my, uncommonly  fittal  in  such  a  series  of  battles, 
were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  to  nearly  the  half.' 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve 
colonies  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  support.  Tet,  proof  against  the 
whole  of  these  suflfiBrings,  the  Romans  maintain- 
ed the  conflict  with  a  resolution,  which  seemed 
to  Imply,  tlutt  they  considered  the  smallest  con- 
rexslon'as  eauivalent  to  ruin.  In  the  farther 
exertion  of  tnis  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the 
preasiire  of  this  war  was  removed,  their  fortunes 
r-i^e  to  a  flood  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  low  ebb  to  which  they 
to  hare  fallen  in  the  course  of  It. 

Tfwy  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former 


sloiin,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  king- 
d.iin  of  Hiero.  In  Spain,  they  succeeded  to  ul 
thf  ofwseK^iions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  Carthsge,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
bepii  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They 
brnii*rht  Carthage  herself  under  contribution, 
and  reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  prO' 
VI  nee. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in 
their  treaty  with  PhUip  and  his  allies,  they  re- 
taimHl  to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 
only  of  securitv,  but  of  power ;  and  began  to  be 
considered  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  prin- 
cipal arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 


1  Polyb.  Excerpte  Leearii 
«  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  iii.  c.  iil., 


3  Thew  were  probaMy  tiie  citiaeoa,  fit  to  carry 
a/oM,  residing  in  the  dtv ;    for  it  wss  not  yet  the 
prnrt're  to  evol  those  who  " "      -    -    -    • 
at  Boom. 


\  did  not  oflisr  their  names 


In  Italy,  ^Hmtb  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  conseqneaoe,  thev  bcoune  more  absolute 
masters  than  they  had  been  beibre  the  war.— 
The  cantons,  which,  in  so  general  a  defection  of 
their  other  allies,  had  oontiimed  laithful  to  them, 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  attaofament  by  the  lia- 
bits  of  seal  which  they  had  exwted  In  so  pros- 
perooB  a  cause.  Thoee,  on  the  contrary,  who 
nad  revolted,  or  withdrawn  their  aUegiaaee, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  submiaslon  more  en- 
tire than  they  had  formerly  aeknowledged ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  this  whole  country  being,  till 
now,  precvious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  tiie 
very  storm  which  had  shaken  it,  stability  and 
force. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  ouch 
rapid  advancement,  and  of  the  high  military  and 
political  talents  which  procured  it,  if  by  any 
accident  the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been  stopt 
at  the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probable, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  «Kf  po- 
lished nations,  nor  ttiey  themselves  been  other- 
wise known  than  as  a  barbarous  dynasty,  that 
fell  a  prey  to  some  more  fortunate  pretenden  to 
dominion  and  conquest. 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  stote,  made  no  application  to 
letters  or  sedentary  oeonpatione.  Cato  ie  intro- 
duced by  Cioero  as  saying.  That  it  bad  been 
anciently  the  foshlon  at  Horaan  feasls  to  sing 
heroical  ballads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  that  this  custom  had  been  disoontinued  in 
his  own  tisM;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great 
change  which  their  language  underwent  in  a 
few  years,  that  they  had  no  popular  or  estabHsh- 
ed  compositions  in  writing,  or  efisn  in  vulgar 
tradition,  by  which  the  nmformity  of  language 
has,  in  other  instances,  been  longer  prsseivod.— 
They  had  hitherto  no  historian,  poet,  or  philo- 
sopher ;  and  it  was  only  now,  that  any  taste 
began  to  appear  for  the  compositions  of  such  au- 
thors. Fabios,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  became  the 
first  historians  of  their  country,  and  raised  the 
first  literarv  monuments  of  genius  that  were  to 
remain  with  posterity.* 

The  Inclination  which  now  appeared  for  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  ana  gave  rise  to  the 
never-ending  dispute,  which,  in  this  as  In  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  an- 
cient and  modem  manners.  The  admirers  of 
ancient  times,  being  attached  to  what  they  re- 
ceived from  their  anceetors,  were  disposed  to 
r^ect  every  new  improvement,  and  seemed  wiU 
ling  to  stop  the  procreiN  of  ingenuity  itself. 
The  gay,  and  the  lashionable,  on   the  ethsr 
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jUktdwlHiWMBeir;  wtn  fendofervry 
thamgt,  and  would  ever  adopt  tha  latest  inven- 
tion as  tha  modal  of  pro^iety,  al^ganoe^  and 
beantj. 

To  tka  dmplicity  of  tha  Roman  mannors  In 
other  reapecto,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  ac- 
compliahed  councils  of  state,  was  Joined  a  very 
gross  superstition,  which  led  to  manv  acts  of  ah- 
suidity  and  cmdty.  In  this  partfcular  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  conceptions  of  men  are  altogether 
unranneeted  with  their  civil  and  politioi],  aa 
well  as  military  character;  and  that  the  rites 
they  adopt,  even  wlien  innocent,  and  the  most 
admissible  expressions  of  worship,  do  not  deserve 
*o  be  recorded  for  any  other  porpoee,  than  to 
how  how  &r  they  are  arbitrary ;  and  how  lit- 
tle, in  many  Instances,  they  are  directed,  even 
among  natioiis  otherwise  the  most  aooomplisbed« 
by  any  rule  of  utility,  humanity,  or  reason. 

A  little  time  before  the  brealilng  out  of  the 
late  war,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  tne  report  of 
a  propheeyy  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks  were 
to  possess  the  dty,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman 
of  each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
markst-i^ace ;  supposing,  we  may  imas^ne,  that, 
by  this  act  of  monstrous  iuiostioe  and  cruelty, 
they  were  to  fulfil  or  elude  the  prediction.*  They 
attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies  that  wers 
annually  collected,  and  to  the  charms  that  were 
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wealth.*  They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distresses,  more  to  tbe  ncffleot  of  supersti- 
tious rites,  than  to  the  misconifuct  of  thmr  oiB- 
cers,  or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  Fa- 
bios,  who,'  bv  peneveranoe  and  steadiness,  had 
the  merit  of  restoring  their  affidrs,  vras  no  less 
celebrated  fbr  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect 
of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautions  and 
successful  commander.*  Even  Sdpio  is  said  to 
have  been  influenced  by  hb  dreams,  and  to  have 
pretended  to  special  revelations. 

From  such  examples  as  these,  vre  may  learn 
the  fallacy  of  partial  representations  of  national 
character,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  draw- 
ing any  inference  fh»m  the  ibfects  or  accomplish- 
msntB  which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind, 
to  establish  those  m  another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
some  popular  acts  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
sufEersd  remarkably  in  the  hardshipe  and  dan- 
gers of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that 
bad  been  seized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
wers  sold  in  the  city  at  a  low  price,  and  a  con- 
siderable distribution  of  land  was  made  to  num- 
bers of  the  people  in  reward  of  their  long  and 
perflons  scrvioes. 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
drcnmstanoes  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 
aources  of  great  abuse ;  private  citizens,  in  the 
seirael,  ware  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities, 
and  were  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
iloth  and  riot,  they  might  subsist  without  care, 
and  without  indurtry.  Soldiers  were  taught  to 
o^iect  extraordinary  rewards  for  ordinary  ser- 
vioes ;  and  ambitious  leaders  were  instructed  how 
to  transfier  the  affection  and  the  hopes  of  the  le- 
gions iSrom  the  repulilic  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthi^e,  while  it  terminated 
Hm  principal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were 
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engaged,  lefl  them  at lelsorcr Id  pofMM  avarieiy 
of  quarneb,  which  still  remalnea  on  their  handsi 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insnbrei^ 
and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  althoufh 
they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantm,  which  the 
presence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  might  have  given 
them  against  the  Romans^  were  unable  to  re- 
main at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  over  ^«dr 
own.  Having  a  Carthaginian  exile^  of  the  name 
of  Hamilcar,  at  their  heiui,  they  attempted  again 
to  dislodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Flacen- 
tia ;  and,  on  that  side»  with  varioos  events  for 
some  years,  furnished  occupation  to  the  arms  of 
the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which,  about  three  years  before,  he  had  conclud- 
ed with  the  Romans,  had  bitely  supplied  the 
Carthaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men, 
and  a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  men  ha  had  sent 
to  the  assistanos  of  Carthage,  many  had  been 
taken  at  the  battle  of  ZauM,  and  detained  as 
captiveo.  Trusting,  however,  to  the  authority 
ofnis  crown,  he  sent,  during  the  dependanee  of 
the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagini- 
ans, a  message  to  demand  the  enlargement  of 
those  Macedonian  captivss.  To  im  messsge 
the  senaU  replied  with  disdain,  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  lypeared  to  desire  a  war  and  should 
have  It. 

The  people^  neverdidiess,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  late  contest,  «ng«Kod  in  this  war 
with  uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they 
thought,  was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few 
memben,  who  never  ceaiwd  to  ssekfor  new  sub- 
jects of  triumph,  and  for  fresh  occasion  of  mili- 
tary honours.  But  notwithstanding  their  aver- 
sion to  enter  into  a  war  upon  these  motives^ 
they  were  persuaded  to  give  their  consent  upon 
a  representation  of  the  great  progress  which  was 
maldng  by  the  king  of  Macedoma,  and  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  carrying  the  war  into  his  own 
country,  in  oitier  to  check  or  prevent  his  designs 
upon  Italy. 

Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  oonfede-  ' 
racy,  in  which  the  Achaeans,  and  manv  other 
states  of  Greece,  were  united,  aspired  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
^gean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopi^,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  an  infimt  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Antiocnus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between 
them  the  possessions  oi  the  Egyptian  monarchy ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  hie  more  distant 
operations,  was  busy  in  reducing  the  plaoea 
which  still  held  out  against  him  In  Greece,  and 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  armv  with  orders 
to  take  possestton  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  sicgs  of  Abydos.  The  Atheni- 
ans  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
"It  is  no  longer  a  question,*'  said  the  con- 
sul Sulpiclus,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people, 
«  whether  you  wiU  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but 
whether  you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia 
or  in  Italy.  If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken 
Athens,  as  Hannibal  took  Ssguntum,  you  ma/ 
then  see  him  arrive  in  Itsly,  not  after  a  marcli 
of  five  months,  and  after  the  passage  of  trnmen^ 
dous  mountains,  but  after  a  voyage  of  five  days 
firom  his  embarkation  at  Corinth.  ' 

These  cuusi  derations  decided  the  veaolutlon  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war;  and  tha  oAoei%  y«t 
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la  SIdly  ai  the  hobdof  Umma  and 
the  landlbroei  that  bad  been  employed  aminet 
Carthage  had  orden,  without  touching  on  Italy, 
to  make  lail  for  the  eoast  of  £pinM. 

The  oonsul  Sulpidua  waa  dee- 
tJ.  C  668.  tined  to  oommand  m  that  oouotry. 
He  found,  upon  hie  arrlTal,  that 
Attalua*  the  Idng  of  PergamuB,  and  the  republic 
of  JJiiodee,  had  taken  arme  to  oppoee  the  pro- 
grea  of  Philip.  In  concert  with  theee  aUiea, 
and  in  oonjuncdon  with  the  Dardaniana  aud 
other  cantons  who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  the  Roman  oonsul  was  enabled  to  re- 
Ueve  and  to  nroteet  the  Athenians.  But  the 
other  states  <»  Greece,  though  already  averse  to 
the  pretensions  of  Philip,  and  impatient  of  his 
wnunpations ;  even  the  JBtolians,  though  the 
moat  determined  opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed 
to  be  undecided  on  this  occasion,  and  deferred 
entering  into  any  engagement  with  the  Romans. 
The  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  armies  was 
still  very  high ;  and  it  was  doubtful,  whether 
these  Italian  inraders,  considered  as  an  upstart 
and  a  barbarous  power,  might  be  able  to  protect 
the  statee  that  declared  for  them  againat  the  ven- 
geance of  so  great  a  king.' 

llie  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapeed  with- 
out any  dedslTe  event.  Philip  took  poet  on  the 
monntalna  that  aeparate  Epirua  from  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevented  the  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating any  nrther.  But*  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Quintitta  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  oonsul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  command,  brought  to  an  immedi- 
ate issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been 
held  in  snspenss. 

The  Roman  legion,  except  in  its  first  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  its 
force,  or  compared  its  advantages  with  any 
trooite  fonn«d  on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to 
thiiee  who  rrssoned  on  the  subiect,  may  have 
ai»|)eHr«Ml  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian 
^hidaiix.  One  presumption,  indeed,  had  ap- 
pean^l  in  favour  of  the  legion,  that  both  Pyr- 
rhus and  Hannibal  thought  proper  to  adopt  its 
weapons,  thoufh  there  Is  no  account  of  their 
having  imitateo  the  line  of  battle,  or  form  of  its 
manif  ilea. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  be  vuried  occasionally  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed 
with  spears  of  twentr-one  or  twenty-four  feet 
in  length.  The  five  nrst  ranks  could  level  and 
carry  their  points  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spears  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  wei-e  before  them ; 
and,  in  this  posture,  fonued  a  kind  of  shed  to 
intercept  the  missiles  of  the  enemy ;  and.  with 
their  pressure,  supported,  or  urged,  the  front  of 
their  own  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  fdialanx  and  legion,  it  is 
computed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  legion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  feet 
in  which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  acting  with 
his  buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the  ene- 
my*s  spears  opposed  to  him :'  nevertheless,  the 
strengtn  of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected 
in  front,  and  depending  on  Uie  closeiiees  of  its 
order ;  when  attacked  on  the  flank  or  the  rear, 
when  broken  or  taken  by  surprise,  and  unform- 
•d,  it  was  easily  routed,  and  was  calculated  only 
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for  level  ground,  and  the  i 
cessible  only  in  one  direction. 

The  Roman  legion  could  act  on  its  fronts  In 
flank,  or  its  rear.  Kach  division,  or  manipule^ 
and  even  the  men  that  oompoaed  it,  ooula  act 
apart ;  and,  if  they  had  space  enough  to  ply  their 
weapons,  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
be  made  to  safl^er  for  want  of  a  determinate  order. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  aa 
undoubted  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack 
by  separate  divisions,  at  considerable  intervals; 
and  this  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  from  tlie  imprsssioa 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulsed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  at* 
tacked  them. 

Such  are  reasonings  which  occurred  to  mill* 
tary  men,  at  leabt  after  the  events  of  the  present 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  in  what- 
ever degree  they  comprehended  this  argument, 
had  suffident  confidence  in  their  own  weapons, 
and  in  their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long 
spear  and  compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aoua 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  separate  Epirua 
from  Thessaly.  This  post  was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  iiTeffular  troops;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  its  pecuUar 
advantages ;  the  Romans  got  round  it  upon  the 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  55ft.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  pursue 
him,  laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

llie  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etolfauia 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  him ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  afW  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, being  to  winter  in  Pnocis  on  the  gulph  of 
Corinth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  or  the 
Achcan  states  were  likewise  disposed  to  join 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and 
got  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  tne  Pelopon- 
nesus, except  Corinth  and  Argoe,  which  hitherto 
had  been  in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  and  disciplined  theforeea 
■  im     ■ 


of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamininus  in  The 
It.  The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  &t 
Phene;  but  the  country,  being  interspersed 
with  gardens,  and  cut  with  plantations  and 
hedges,  the  king  declined  a  battle,  and  with- 
drew. Flamininus,  knowing  that  he  had  ma- 
gazinea  at  Scotusa,  suppMed  that  he  was 
gone  towards  that  place,  and  foUowed  by  a 
route  that  was  separated  from  that  of  the  king 
by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  first  Oay'e  march, 
the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from 
each  other  by  the  heights ;  on  the  second  day 
they  were  covered  by  a  thick  fog,  which  hinder- 
ed them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  their  own  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides, 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  heights, 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy,  lliey ' 
met  by  surprise,  and  could  not  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies,  llie  Romans 
had  beeun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
arrived,  that  enabled 'them,  In  their  turn,  to 
press  on  the  enemy,  and  to  recover  the  height 
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from  which  they  had  beai  foreed.    PhQip  wm 
dvtermiaed  not  to  haoard  hit  pnaktiix  on  that 
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Upon  thdr  arriTml,  the 
I  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Mace- 


vnfaToimhle  {fround,  broken  and  intenpened 
with  little  hills ;  whidi,  on  aooount  of  their 
Agon,  were  called  the  CynooephabB.*  He  aent, 
neTertheleBi,  aU  his  horse  and  Irr^alar  inliuitry 
to  extricate  his  adyanoed  party,  and  to  draw 
them  off  with  honour. 

adTantage 

donians;  and  the  Roman  irrcfralars  were  forced 
£rom  the  hills  In  the  utmost  msorder.  The  cry 
of  rietory  was  carried  back  to  the  camp  of  the 
king.  His  coortiers  ezdaimed  that  now  was 
the  time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy,  and  to  complete 
his  advantage*  The  kuig  hesitated*  bat  conld 
not  rmist  tte  general  Toioe.  He  ordered  the 
phalanx  to  moTo ;  and  he  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  right  wing,  while  his  left  was  marching  In 
column,  had  arriTod  and  formed  on  the  hifi.— 
On  his  way  to  this  ground,  he  was  flattered  with 
recent  trKts  of  the  flotory  which  had  been  gain- 
ed by  his  troops. 

FUunlninus,  aft  the  ssnie  time^  alarmed  at  the 
defeat  of  his  light  Inlantry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  likely  to  spread  through  the  I^lons,  put 
the  whole  army  In  motion,  and  adTanced  to  r^ 
ceive  his  flying  parties.  In  that  point  of  time 
the  for  cleared  up,  and  showed  the  right  of  the 
Macedonian  pi»«i^"^  already  formed  upon  the 

flamlnlnus  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  impression,  gaTC  up  the 
day,  on  that  qoarter,  lor  loot.  Bu^  obserring 
that  the  enemy  opposito  to  his  right  were  not 
yet  come  to  their  ground,  he  instantly  repaired 
to  that  wing,  and,  with  his  elephants  and  light 
in&ntrr ,  supported  by  the  legions,  attacked  them 
before  the  p'**^^"^  was  fom^d,  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

in  this  stateof  the  action,  atribune  of  the  vic- 
torioos  l^on,  beliw  adTanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
I  they  fled  beyond  the  flank  of  their  own 


phalanx  on  the  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear ; 
and,  by  this  fintiuato  attempt,  in  so  critical  a 
moment,  completed  the  Tictory  in  all  parts  of  the 
field. 

Thus  Philip,  If  his  phalanx  bad  any  adTantage 
ov«r  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  bad  not,  in  two 
socceasive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himself 
4>rit;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
movements  of  armies,  which  often  require  them 
to  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.* 

From  this  field  the  Uug  of  Macedonia  fled 
with  a  miud  ali-eady  di^potted  not  to  urge  the  fate 
of  the  war  any  farther.  He  retired  to  the  passes 
of  the  mouQtaius  that  surround  the  valley  of 
Tempe,  and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the 
Roman  geueral  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunabe  circumstance  in  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same 
motives  of  auwitiou  which  urged  the  rulers  of 
the  state  to  war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined 
the  leaders  ef  armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit 
irum  an  enemy  the  first  offers  of  submission,  and 
embrace  au  v  terms  on  which  they  could  for  them- 
a^ves  lay  claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war.  included  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
enlargement  of  territory.*  Every  general  en- 
ilcavoured  to  obtain  these  ends  fur  his  country  ; 


bttt^  In  proportion  as  he  appraaened  to  the  com. 
pletlon  of  his  wishes,  he  became  Jealous  of  hia 
successor,  and  deairoos  to  terminate  the  war  be- 
fore any  other  should  come  to  snatch  out  of  his 
hands  the  trophies  he  had  won.  This  people 
appeured,  therefore,  on  most  occasions,  willing 
to  spare  the  vanquished,  and  went  to  extremities 
only  by  degrees,  and  urged  by  the  ambition  oi 
suoeessive  leaders,  who»  each  in  his  turn,  wished 
to  make  some  addition  to  the  advantages  previ- 
ously gained  to  his  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  state,  when  furnished  with  a  fair  pretence 
for  redttcing  a  province  to  subjection,  made  the 
moat  effectual  arrangementa  to  aooompliah  thia 
piupoee. 

namlninus,  on  the  preeent  occaaion,  enoourag- 
ad  the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip, 
granted  a  ceasation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  applications  for  peace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  the  meesenger  whom  he 
sent  on  this  business.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  and  J  ustice  of  the  Romans, 
named  ten  commissioners  to  be 
U.  C  657.  Joined  with  FUmininus,  and  to  de- 
termine, in  presence  of  the  other 
parties  concerned  in  the  war,  what  were  to  be 
the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Ronmns  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  They  had  passed  into  that  counti-y  as 
the  protectors  of  Atiuns,  were  now  satisfied  nirh 
ths  titie  of  deliverers  of  Greece ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  setting  the  republics  of  that  quarter 
tree,  detached  them  from  the  Macedoniiui  Uio- 
nardiy ;  but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  stop 
towards  conc^uest,  by  weakening  their  enemy, 
and  by  stripping  him  of  great  part  of  that  you-er 
with  which  neliad  been  able  to  resist  them  iu 
the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Maredonia  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Greece, 
and  to  leave  every  Grptiancity,  wbuiberot*  Ku- 
rope  or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  ii»  own 
independence  and  separate  la^s. 

To  secure  the  etiVscU  of  this  tre.ity,  ib^y 
obliged  him  to  surr^ndor  alJ  )u»  sb][toi  of  w.-tr, 
except  one  galley,  uu  wbich,  it  \vh»  :i<iiit,  m,. e 
mounted  sixteen  tier  of  «:ui»,  requiriji^  a  brl^'u 
alM>ve  the  water,  and  iniiit;t»<iii.u.-«  \u  f\.  ly  p  .i  i. 
mure  fitted  fur  ostXeiilatiun  ih«in  i\  itl  n  *..sh  *.r 
use. 

They  made  him  redu/e  his  ordiuiiry  inlt'i.'iry 
establisliuvent  tu  five  bunrlred  men,  a^nd  furbads 
him  entirely  the  uste  of  eli.'(th,iiiu. 

For  themstlvea,  thoy  df>ii-iH]  only  to  liave  tlie 
Roman  captives  re:; lured,  de««!riei>>(l<fliv4>reil  uji, 
and  a  sum  of  one  tbuuikiud  talents  tu  leiuiburse 
the  expense  of  the  war." 

By  this  treaty  tlie  Romans  not  only  weaker*- 
ed  their  enemy,  but  aiuujred  (p-eat  accetMiun:*  of 
reputation  and  general  confiufncc.  'I'hey  an- 
nounceu  themselves  as  protectors  of  all  free  na- 
tions ;  a^id  iu  this  character  took  au  ascendunt, 
whicJi.  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrees  might  rioe 
into  sovereignty  and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  the  Grecian  states, 
they  had  this  act  of  splendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence 
of  great  multitudea  from  every  part  of  Greece 
met  to  solemnize  the  ordinary  games ;  and*  in 
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return,  rnvre  extolled  by  the  ilatteren  of  their 
power,  or  Che  dupee  of  their  policv,  as  the 
common  restorers  of  freedom  to  mankind. 

The  Roman!  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  bv  which  thev  disarmed  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  upon  hayinff  received  information, 
that  Antiochos,  king  of  Syria,  wm  in  motion 
with  a  mighty  force,  and,  without  dodarinffhis 
intentions,  made  sail  towards  Europe.  This 
prince  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few 
▼ears  before  Ptiilomy  Philopater  bccan  to  reign 
in  Egypt,  or  Philip  in  Greece ;  and  was  neanv 
of  the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  youtn 
he  wged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for 
the  possession  of  the  Cvlo- Syria,  and  with  the 
Satraps  or  gOTcmors  of  his  own  provinces,  who 
attempted  to  render  themselves  independent,  and 
to  dismember  his  kingdom.  His  success  in  re- 
uniting all  the  members  of  his  own  monarchy, 
]nit  him  in  possession  of  a  great  empire,  which 
readied  from  the  extremities  of  Armenia  and 
Penia  to  Sardis  and  the  seas  of  Greece.  The 
splendour  of  Ids  fortunes  procured  him  the  title 
of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  crown  of  Egypt 
had  been,  for  some  time,  the  princtnal  object  of 
his  Jealousy  and  of  his  ambition.  He  liaa  made 
an  alliance  with  Plillip,  in  which  the  common 
object  of  the  parties  was  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  minority  of  Ptolomy  :  but  he  was  not  aware, 
in  time,  how  much  the  king  of  Macedonia  stood 
in  need  of  his  support  agamst  the  Romans ;  or 
how  much  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve  that 
kingdom  as  a  liarrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  an  ambitious  people,  who  now  began  to  direct 
their  views  to  the  East.  He  ad  vancM,  however, 
though  now  too  late,  hj  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather 
destined  tar  observation,  than  for  any  decided 
part  in  a  war  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  those  parts. 

At  Lysimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
were  ehai^ged  with  the  adjustment  and  execu- 
tion of  the  lai«  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and 
remonstrated  jigainst  some  of  his  proceedings  on 
the  ceost  of  iGia,  as  affecting  the  possessions 
both  of  Philip  and  of  Ptolomjr.  They  com- 
plained  of  his  present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a 
hostile  foroe.  «<  The  Romans,"  they  said,  «  had 
reaeued  the  Greeks  from  Philip,  not  to  deliver 
them  over  to  Antiochus.'*  l^ey  demanded  a 
restitution  of  all  the  towns  he  had  taken  from 
Ptolomy,  and  enjoined  him  to  refrain  frt>m  any 
attempts  on  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied.  That  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  busy  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but  set 
no  bounds  to  thefar  own ;  adrised  them  to  oon- 
flne  their  views  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to 
leave  those  of  Asia  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Durinc  the  conferences  which  were  bdd  on 
these  sutjects,  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
municating what  they  heard  to  the  others,  re- 
ceived a  report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  in- 
Ihnt  king  of  Egypt;  and  they  separated  fi^mi 
each  other,  intent  on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended, 
•r  the  benefltB  to  be  reaped,  fnm  this  event 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon 
alter  undeceived,  occasioned  the  return  of  Anti- 
ochus iato  Svria,  and  sunended  for  some  time 
the  war  which  ha  was  dispooed  to  carry  into 
Eoropa.' 
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Under  pretence  of  obaerving  the  motlona  of 
this  prince,  the  Romans,  ahhoash  they  had  pro- 
fessed an  intention  to  evacuaHe  the  Greek  cities, 
still  kept  possession  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient 
sei^rt  in  lliessalT,  and  of  Chakls  on  the  stralta 
of  Eubeea ;  aad  Fiamlninns.  under  pretence  of 
restraining  the  violence  of  Mabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Laoed«mon,  and  of  restoring  the  traoquillity  of 
that  country,*  still  remained  with  an  army  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  ftnr- 
tnnes  with  so  high  a  hand  in  tnis  part  of  the 
world,  and  defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed  in- 
rindUe,  they  received  a  considerable  check  in 
Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  dirided  into 
two  provinces ;  and,  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  hiekl  by  a  very  difficult 
and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  oppoeed  to 
the  impatience  and  cootinnal  revolts  of  a  fierce 
and  numerous  people. 

Spain  had  already  ftmidied  to  Italy  its  prin^ 
dps!  snpnlies  of  diver  and  gold.  At  every 
triumph  obtained  in  that  country,  the  precioua 
metals  wers  brought  In  oondderable  quantitlea 
to  the  treasiury  of  Rome ;  but  were  purchased 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Uood  of  her  legions, 
and  led  her  into  a  succession  of  wars,  in  which 
she  experienced  defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About 
the  time  that  Flamininus  had  terminated  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  the  Proconsul  Sempronius, 
in  the  nearer  prorince  of  Spain,  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  many  officers  of  rank.  Ha 
himsdf  waa  wounded  in  action,  and  seen  after 
died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  that 
had  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with 
Carthage.  The  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po  still 
continued  In  a  sute  of  hoetility.  The  davee,  of 
which  the  numbers  had  greatly  increased  in 
Etruria,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  l»dng 
mostly  captives  taken  from  enemies  Innied  te 
arms  and  to  violence,  interrupted  their  servitude 
with  frequent  and  dangerous  insurrections. 
Having  persons  amonc  them,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  command  as  well  as  to  obey,  they 
often  deserted  from  their  masters,  formed  into 
regular  bodies,  and  encountered  the  armies  of 
the  republic  in  battle.' 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenlnes  beyond  the  eon- 
fines  of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still 
harboured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by 
the  name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only 
often  and  long  defended  their  own  mountdna 
and  woods,  but  likewise  freauently  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spaii^ 
during  the  recess  of  other  wars,  ^ere  was  acon^ 
tinualservice  for  the  consuls  and  pretors,  and  a 
continual  exercise  to  the  legions.  Tlie  states 
nevertheless,  though  still  occupied  in  this  man- 
ner with  petty  enemies  and  deeultory  wars,  ne- 
ver lost  dght  of  the  great  objects  of  (u  jedousy, 
from  whom  were  to  be  apprehended  a  more  re- 
gular opposition,  and  better  concerted  designe 
aninst  Its  power.  Among  these,  the  Cartha* 
ginians  w^re  not  llkdy  to  continue  longer  at 
peace  than  until  they  recovered  thdr  strength^ 
or  had  the  prospect  of  some  powerful  support-* 
Antiediua,  possessed  of  all  t&e  resources  or  Asi% 
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VI. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


«rw  rendy  to  join  with  this  or  any  other  otate 
Ihat  WW  inclined  to  chock  tho  advancement  of 
the  Roman  power. 

Alont  a  year  alter  the  eondoeion 
U.  C.  U6.    of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Ro- 
mano RceiTed  intelligence,  tibat  the 
Cardnglniana  had  entered  into  a  oorreqMmdenoe 
wHh  Antiochna ;  and  aa  their  euppooed  impla- 
~  en  in  one  of  the 


m 


caUe  enemy,  Hannibal,  waathen 
first  officea  of  atate  at  Carfliage, 


it 


not 


doohted,  that  the  secret  faitrigueebf  thoee  parties 
«  wi      "  *     ■ 


to  Rome.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  send  a  proper  eommission  into  Af- 
rica, under  pretence  of  an  amicable  mediation,  in 
aome  differences  that  subsisted  between  Masai- 
niasa  and  the  people  of  Carthage ;  but  with  in- 
junctions to  the  commiaiioners  to  penetrate,  if 
poasible,  the  designs  of  the  Carthac fnians ;  and, 
if  neceesary,  to  demand  that  Haniubal,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  a  dangerous  oonapiracy  against 
the  peace  of  both  the  republics,  shoula  be  deli- 
▼eredup. 

This  great  man,  from  the  terminalioii  «f  Uie 
kte  war,  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  pdklcal 
departments,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
with  an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier ;  but  his  reformations  in 
a  eorrupted  state  had  procured  him  enemies  at 
horne^  not  less  dangerous  than  those  he  had  en- 
countered abroad.*  Upon  the  arriyal  of  the  Ro- 
man deputies,  he  snn»ected  that  the  commission 
ngarded  himself,  ana  made  no  doubt  that  a  Mo- 
tion whoA  ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many 
particular  persons  whom  he  had  recently  in- 
censed  by  the  reformation  of  certain  abuses  in 
which  they  were  interested,  would  gladly  seize 
that  opportunity  to  rid  themaelTes  oA  powerful 
enem^,  and  from  fear  or  some  other  motiyes, 
prevad  on  a  corrupted  people  to  deliyer  him  up 
to  the  Romana.  It  Is  said,  that  he  had  been 
long  prepared  for  an  emergence  of  this  sort,  and, 
without  any  embarrassment,  appeared,  upon  the 
arriTal  of  theoe  messengers,  in  all  the  functions 


of  his  public  character ;  but  at  night  withdrew 
to  the  coast,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.*  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  and  treated  aa 
a  person  worthy  to  direct  the  ooundls  of  a  great 
king ;  an  oiBce  too  much  cxpeeed  to  envy  for 
the  favourites  of  a  court,  or  even  for  the  prince 
himself  lon^  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Ung  ol  Sjiiti, 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  oounseb  of 
Hannibal,  became  the  principal  oUect  of  at- 
tention and  of  jeabusy  at  Rome,  and  though  he 
seemed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  about 
three  years  after  the  acquisition  of  this  for- 
midable counsellor,  yet  it  was  not  doubted  that 
the  hrst  violent  storm  was  to  hurst  from  that 
quarter. 

Flaminlnus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  interval,  remained  in  Greece;  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  settlinc:  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
in  observing  the  Etolians,  who,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  late  peace,  end^voured  to  raise  a  spirit 
of  discontent  against  the  Romans.  He  made 
war  at  the  same  time  against  Kabis  the  tyrant 
of  Laeedaemou ;  and  though  he  imiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  force  this  famous  usurper  in  his  own 
capital,  he  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Arm,  and 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  on  the  coast.  By  these 
means  he  removed  all  the  dangers  with  which 
any  of  the  states  of  the  AchMUi  league  had  been 
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threatened,  and  restored  them  to  tha  fhll  ] 
sion  of  their  freedom. 

To  leave  no  ground  of  Jealonsy  or  distrust  ia 
Greece,  Flamininus  persuaded  the  Roman  ooai- 
missioners  to  evacuate  Demetriaa,  Chalds,  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  tik 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  har- 
ing  thus  concluded  the  affairs  that  were  entmai* 
ed  to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  hla 
entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  prooeesion,  which 
lasted  three  days,  with  a  splendid  dii^ay  of 
spoils,  captives,  and  treasure.* 

All  tlie  trouUea  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamininus,  seemed  to  be  composed ;  these  a]^ 
nearances,  however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nabis  was  impatient  under  his  late  i 


and  flattering  himself  Uiat  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sea  merely  to  exclude  him  from 
tlie  possession  of  a  few  places  of  little  conse- 
quence on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  began 
to  employ  insinuation,  corruption,  and  open 
force,  m  order  to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost 
In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etoli- 
ans,  who  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  support, 
not  only  from  themselves,  but  likewise  from 
Antiochus,  and  even  from  Philip ;  all  of  whom 
had tm  evident  intcreet in  represslngthe growing 

Cower  of  the  Italian  republic.  The  EtoUana 
ad  expected,  at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Phl- 
lip>  to  come  into  the  place  of  that  prince,  as  tha 
head  of  all  the  Grecian  confederacies,  and  to 
have  a  principal  ehare  in  the  spoils  of  his  king- 
dom. They  urged  the  Roman  commissioners  to 
the  final  supprassion  of  that  monarchy ;  and, 
being  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  oomplaintd 
of  the  Romana,  aa  bestowing  upon  others  the 
fruits  of  a  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  their  means^  and  aa  having,  under  the 
pretence  of  aetting  the  Gredcs  at  libtfty,  reduced 
that  country  into  a  weak  and  disjointed  state, 
which  might  in  any  future  period  render  it  an 


easy  pre 
Flami 


prey  to 


ininus  accordingly  had,  In  all  his  mea- 
sures for  tlie  settlement  of  Greece,  found  Irom 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  H  e 
found  tnem  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful 
confederacy  against  the  Romans,  and  for  this 


irpose  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabie,  Pbi- 
j,  and  Antiochna;  appfying  i 
terms  suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had 


pur 
lip, 


severally  received  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
Antiochus  thinking  himself  by  the  effect  of  tbnt 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  ravpfct  to  the  freedom  grant- 
ed to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  de- 
rived a  daim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  an  vinhns- 
sy  to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  nuijis-t. 
The  Romans  made  answer.  In  the  miMirity 
which  they  had  assumed  ox  the  deliverern  t'f 
Greece,  that  they  would  oppose  every  attempt  t<i 
enslave  any  Grecian  settlement;  and  as  tiny 
had  no  designs  on  Asia,  tiny  expected  that  tie 
king  of  Syria  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  ci.i- 
cerns  of  Europe.  While  they  gave  this  an^wrr 
to  the  ambassador  of  Antiochus,  they  n'»olvt4l, 
under  pretence  of  treating  with  tite  king,  to  wr  d 
commissionera,  in  their  turn,  to  observe  his 
motions. 

The  famoua  Sclpio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
seme  historians  as  having  been  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  aa  having  had  some  conversations  with 
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HamiflMl,  wfclcih  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Flamiiiinus,  the  late  deli  terer  of  Greece.  11ie» 
both.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  cominissioikers  found  the  priDd|Ml  cities  of  thai 
particvlan  as  fabulous,  while  he  aJinits  tliHt  country  variously  affected :  a  geoeral  meetiqf 
the  apparent  Intimacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  of  the  States  being  called  to  receive  them  at 
Knman  commissioners,  very  much  diminished ,  Demetrias,  they  were,  by  some  of  tfa«  nurtlM 
the  part  which  this  formidable  counsellor  held  in  '  present  at  this  meetiiw,  reproached  with  a  da- 
the  C4>nfiflence  of  the  king.'  !  sign,  under  pretence  or  restoring  the  Greeks  C» 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus  '  their  liberties,  of  separating  them  from  every 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as  j  power  that  was  fit  to  prot«ct  them;  and  th«j 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to  '  were  likewise  reproachea  with  a  design  of  catab- 
be  committed  to  Hatmibal,  who  undertook  to  lishing  their  own  tyranny,  under  inreteiica  or 
prevail  on  the  republic  of  Carthage  tii  talce  a  oppociing  that  of  every  other  state, 
principal  share  in  the  war;  and  that,  for  thiH  |  This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
p'lrpose,  he  had  sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  |  power  which  the  majority  of  those  who  were 


measiu'es  with  his  party  at  Carthage ;  but  the 
intrigue  being  discovered,  the  (Carthaginians,  iji 
order  to  exculpate  themselves,  sent  an  account 
of  it  to  Home. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  recoiveti,  the 
Roman  commissiuners  were  set  out  f<»r  Asia, 
and,  according  to  their  instruct! chis,  passHl 
through  Pei^amus  to  consult  witii  Eiimenes  the 
Bovereien  of  that  kingdom,  who,  having  reason 
to  dread  the  power  of  Antiorhus,  employed  all 
his  credit  to  engage  the  Romans  in  a  war  with 
that  prince.  They  had  an  audienc«  of  the  king 
of  Sj-ria  at  Apamca,  and  a  conference  after- 
wards, on  the  oDJcct  of  their  commission,  with 
a  principal  oflicer  of  his  court  at  Ephesus.  This 
minister  made  no  scruple  to  charge  the  Romans 
with  the  real  designs  of  ambition,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  dis^ise  under  the  pretence  of 
procuring  the  liberties  of  Greece.  "  Your  con- 
duct,** he  said,  "  where  you  are  in  condition  to 
act  without  disguise,  is  a  much  better  evidence 
of  your  Intention,  than  any  professions  you 
mav  think  proper  to  make  in  Greece  or  In 
Asm,  where,  by  assuming  a  popular  character, 
T«m  have  so  many  parties  to  reconcile  to  your 
Interest.  Are  not  tiie  inhabitants  of  Naples  and 
of  Rhegium  Greeks,  as  well  as  thoee  of  Lamp- 
aacos  and  Smyrna  ?  You  are  extremely  desirous 
to  set  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dominion 
«f  Antiochus  and  Philip,  but  have  no  remorse 
In  aubjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputiea  of  the  dtiea  whose  interest  was 
in  question  were  present  at  these  conferences, 
•nd  each  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrr,  but 
without  any  other  effect  than  that  of  convincing 
the  partiea  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not  long 
be  aToided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
teUigenoe  received  from  Carthage  during  the 
dependanoe  of  this  conference,  had  already  be- 
gun to  prepare  for  hostilitiea:  and,  upon  the 
report  of  their  eommissloners  from  Asia,  still 
continued  to  augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by 
land«  Under  pretence  of  repressing  the  violen- 
ces committed  dt  Nabls,  they  ordered  one  army 
Into  Greece,  ana  stationed  a  second  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  and  Apulii^  In  order  to  support  the 
operation  of  the  first. 

The  Romana   bad   reason  to  oonslder   the 


present  affected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus 
ventured  to  Insult  the  Romans  beinff  threatened 
with  violence,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Denietrias,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Etolia.  llie 
remaining  deputies  of  Greece  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  Roman  commissioners,  or  at  least  en- 
treated them  that  they  would  not  impute  to  so 
many  different  nations,  what  was  no  more  than 
the  frenzy  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus 
to  pass  into  Europe.  The  measure  was  accord- 
ingly under  deliberation  in  the  coimcil  of  this 
prince.  Hannibal  warmly  recommended  the 
invasion  of  Italy  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that 
could  be  struck  at  the  Romans.  "  At  home,** 
he  said,  "  their  force  Is  still  composed  of  dis- 
jointed  materials,  which  will  break  Into  pieces 
when  assailed  by  the  immediate  touch  of  an 
enemy;  and  the  most  effectual  power  that 
can  M  raised  up  against  them,  is  that  which 
may  be  formed  frt>m  the  ruins  of  their  own 
empire.  But  If  you  allow  them  to  remain  in 
quiet  possession  or  Italy,  and  to  stretch  out  the 
arms  of  that  countrv  to  a  distance,  their  resour- 
cea  are  endless,  ana  their  strength  irresistible.** 
He  made  an  offer  of  himself  for  this  service, 
demanding  a  hundred  gallies,  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he 
proposed  to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and,  from  what  further  reinforcemenu 
or  supplies  he  could  derive  from  Carthage,  to 
effect  his  descent  upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part,  waa 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus, and  to  the  icing  himself.  His  advlco 
being  received  with  more  aversion  than  respect* 
served  to  determine  the  king  against  wa-y 
measure  he  proposed.  "  Such  a  monarch,**  U 
was  said  bv  the  courtiers,  "  could  not  be  under 
any  necessity  to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction : 
—his  own  force  was  suflicient  to  overcome  tho 
Romans  in  any  part  of  the  world :— the  recov- 
ery of  Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  hit 
arms :— the  people  of  that  country,  whenever  hia 
galleys  appeared,  would  crowd  to  the  shores  to 
Etolians  aa  enemies,  and  even  to  distrust  the  receive  him:— the  Etolians  were  already  In  arms 
intentions  of  many  of  the  republics  lately  re-  '  for  this  purpose :— -Nabis  waa  impatient  to  re- 
•tored  to  their  liberty,  who  began  to  surmise, !  cover  the  possessions  of  which  ne  had  bean 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  being  relieved  from  |  atripped  by  the  Romans  :— Philip  must  eageriy 


the  dominion  of  Philip>  they  were  actually  re- 
duced to  a  atate  of  dependence  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which  from  these 
•urmises  might  arise  among  the  Grecian  re- 
pnblica,  the  Koman  senate  sent  a  fresh  commit- ' 
ileti  into  that  country,   requiring  those  who   U.  C.  568. 
ware  named  in  it  to  act  under  the  direction  oft 
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fly  to  his  standard,  and  embrace  everr  op* 
portunity  to  revenge  the  indlgnitiea  whidi  had 
been  ,  lately  put  upon  himself  and  hia  kiof- 

Flattered  with  these  expectatioiM, 
Antiochus  set  sail  for  Europe  with 
ten  thousand  foot,  aoma  elapiianl% 
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And  a  body  of  home.  He  was  received  at  De- 
metrlu  with  aodamatloua  of  joy ;  but  eoon  af- 
ter, in  the  sequel,  came  to  understand  that  his 
allies  In  that  country  had  sent  for  him  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  were  deyising  how 
they  should  reap  for  themselves  the  advantages 
that  vo\ght  be  made  to  arise  from  it. 

The  £tolians,  at  whose  instance  Antlochus 
had  come  into  Greece,  were  still  divided.  One 
narty  among  them  contended  for  peace,  and  ai- 
Je£ed  that  t£e  presence  of  the  kinff  of  Svria  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  aa  it  might  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  greater  advan- 
tage. Another  party  contended  for  immediate 
war ;  insisting  that  force  alone  could  obtain  any 
eqaitable  terms  from  such  a  party  as  that  they 
had  to  do  with. 

Flamininus  was  nresent  in  the  assembly  of 
Etolia  when  these  deVates  took  place  relating  to 
the  resolution  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Ko- 
mans.  He  observed  to  the  party  who  contended 
for  war,  that,  before  thev  proceeded  to  this  ex- 
tremity, they  ought  to  nave  made  their  repre- 
sentations at  Rome,  and  to  have  waited  for  an 
answer  from  thence.  "  We  shall  make  our  re- 
presentations, and  demand  our  answer,'*  said  a 
principal  person  in  the  assembly,  still  thinking 
of  a  descent  upon  Italy,  to  be  effected  by  Han- 
nibal, "  perhaps  where  we  are  least  expected,  on 
the  banks  of  ttie  Tiber."  ■ 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
accordingly  taken  in  this  aasembly,  and  An- 
tlochus was  declared  head  of  the  confederacy  to 
be  formed  for  mutual  support  in  the  conduct  of 
it.  lliis  prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion to  the  same  effect  from  the  Achseans  and 
B<Botians ;  but  being  disappointed  jn  his  applica- 
tion to  those  states,  he  left  part  urhia  forces  at 
l>emetr!as,  and  he  himself  having  negotiated 
his  admission  at  Chalds  on  the  Straits  of  £n- 
bopa,  retired,  as  if  he  had  come  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  behind  the  Euripns,  and  established 
his  court  at  that  place  for  the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themselves 
as  for  a  struggle  of  imat  difficulty,  and  probably 
of  long  duration.*  They  considered  the  abilities 
of  Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  of 
Asia,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their 
first  object  was  to  guard  Italy  and  their  other 
possessions.  An  army  of  olMervation  was  for 
cbis  purpose  stationed  at  Tarentum.  A  nume- 
rous fleet  was  ordered  to  protect  the  coast 
The  pnetors  and  other  officers  of  state,  with 
proper  forces  under  their  command,  had  charge 
of  tne  different  districts  of  Italy  that  were  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  the  enemy,  or  of  being  dis- 
afferted  to  the  commonwealth.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  these  officers,  were  to  observe  what 
was  passing  in  the  sevend  quarters  to  which 
they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid  every  occasion  of 
animosity  or  tumuh  that  might  open  a  way  for 
the  admisdon  of  an  enemy,  or  show  an  invader 
where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own 
security,  they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which 
was  to  act  offensively,  and  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Bsbius,  a  pnetor 
of  the  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nabis,  who  had  renewed  the  war  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  already  passed  into  Epirus  with 
a  considerable  force.  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  present  year,  to  whose  lot  this 
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province  had  fallen,  was  nnderslood  t&  have  la 
charge  the  farther  preparations  that  wens  mak- 
ing for  a  war  In  that  country,  and  hastened  the 
assembling  of  an  army  and  fleet  sufficient  to 
disconcert  the  measures  of  the  parties  that  wera 
supposed  to  be  forming  against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  corn  were  ordered  from 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  sap- 
plv  the  army  in  Epirus.  Commissaries  like- 
wise were  sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in 
order  to  purchase  supplies  from  thence.  And 
with  such  a  sense  of  its  importance  did  the  Ro- 
mans enter  on  this  war,  that  the  consul  Corne- 
lius issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  senators,  and 
all  those  who  were  entitied  to  be  admitted  into 
the  senate,  to  absent  themselves  from  Roma 
above  one  day  at  a  time,  and  requiring  that  no 
more  than  five  senators  should  on  the  same  di»y 
be  absent  from  the  city. 

The  eoulpment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute  tnat  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritime 
colonies  or  sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of 
exemption  from  the  present  service.     But  their 

Jdea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  a  r»> 
erence  from  them  to  the  senate,  was  over-ruled. 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  a 
manner  too  common  with  princes  of  a  mean  ca- 
pacity, who  put  every  matter  of  personal  ca- 
price on  th(*  same  footing  with  the  affairs  of 
state.  Being  enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beauty, 
he  employed  the  attention  of  his  court  on  feasts 
and  processions,  devised  for  her  entertainment, 
and  to  enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation 
declined,  and  his  forces  made  no  progress  either 
In  numbers  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming 
confederacies  with  petty  states,  which  are  ever 
under  the  necessity  of  declaring  themselves  for 
the  prevailing  power,  and  who  change  their  side 
with  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed 
the  country  from  B«eotia  to  Acamanla,  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  such  allies  as  these,  he  had 
passed  into  Thes^y,  and  liad  besieged  Larisea, 
whep  the  Roman  prsetor  began  to  advance  from 
Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syi  la 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  the  ln<n- 
tiers  of  Macedonia,  Philip  neemed  to  remain  in 
suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  derluratioii 
to  which  side  he  inclined.  He  had  felt  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  Oioa^ 
of  Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thioiies 
which  they  severallv  occupied  ;  Philip,  prulwbly 
considering  Antiocihus,  in  this  capai-ity,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resolu- 
tion to  declare  for  the  Komaiis  ;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly joined  the  praetor  on  the  confines  of 
Thes«dy,  their  vanguard  advanced  toobseni-e  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  forces, 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  LariNsa.— 
From  this  time  forward  he  seemed  to  have  drop- 
ped all  his  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest  in 
£urope,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  defensive^ 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  In  Epirus, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  Tbessaly,  he 
took  post  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopj'lie,  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  passage  Into  Greece :  but 
beihff  dislodged  from  thence,  his  army  was  rout- 
ed, the  greater  part  of  it  perished  in  the  flight, 
and  he  himself,  with  no  more  than  five  huncwed 
men,  escaped  to  Chalcis,  his  former  rstrsat  Ib 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 

I  be  MOO  after  Mt  nU  toe 
Asia. 

Upon  the  fligltt  of  Antiochiii,  tho  Etoliant 
•lone  remained  in  tlio  mnedicament  of  open  ene- 
miee  to  tiie  Romani.  They  wen  yet  estremdj 
inreeolute  and  distracted  in  their  oouncils.  After 
JkaTinf  bronf  lit  the  Idnf  of  Syria  into  Europe, 
they  had  not  supported  him  with  a  sui&cient 
force ;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  sen- 
sible of  their  danger  from  the  Ronuma,  a  power- 
ful enemy  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked,  they 


endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Idng  to  return ; 
representing  to  him  how  much  he  was  oonoem- 
ed  to  fumittk  that  arrorant  people  with  a  suf- 
ficient occupation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their 
passing  Into  Asia.  They  at  the  same  time  made 
offers  of  pacification  and  of  submission  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  received  in  a  manner,  which 
gave  them  no  hopes  of  beinc  able  to  palliate  the 
offence  they  had  given.  The  oonsui  advanced 
Into  their  country,  laid  sl^e  to  Naupactus,  and 
having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation 
to  great  distress,  agreed  to  a  ceantion  <Mf  ann% 
on^  while  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  im- 
plore forgiveness  and  to  make  their  peace  with 
theaenate.  Such  was  the  posture  of  aAin 
when  Lndus  Cornelius  Scipio,  being  elected  one 
of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  destined 
to  succeed  Adlius  Glabrio  in  Etolia ;  and,  with 
his  brother  Publins,  the  victor  in  the  battle  of 
Zama»  who  was  to  act  aa  second  in  command, 
had  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Syria. 

These  leaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  in- 
fant on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Ada,  wil- 
Ifaof^T  accepted  of  the  submission  of  all  the  towna 
that  had  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
«f  Antiochua  in  Europe ;  and,  leaving  the  difie- 
renoe  which  remained  to  be  settled  wiu  the  Eto- 
Uans  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  tliey  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  ManaAftwiji  ^id 
Thrace,  towards  the  Hellespont. 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
conducted  and  fiirniahed  with  all  the  necesaary 
anppUea  of  provisions  and  cazriagea  by  Philip. 

The  fieets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  the  Ronukn  army,  contended  for  the 
command  of  the  seas.  That  of  Europe^  whidi 
was  Jdned  by  the  navr  of  Rhodea,  ana  even  by 
that  of  the  Carthaginiana,  who»  to  Tfaidlcate 
tbemaelves  from  any  Uame  in  the  preaent  war, 
had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  aftor  various  en- 
eounters,  obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, whidi  made  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  opened  all  the  porta  of  Asia  to  the  ahipping 
of  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestoa  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lyaimachia  on 
the  istiimua  of  Chersonesa%  with  an  ^iparent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  paasage  of 
^e  Sdplos  at  all  theae  different  stations,  but  on 
the  total  defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  considered 
those  placea  aa  loat,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  foroea 
separatdv  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them, 
he  withdnw  his  garrlaons  from  Lyaimachia, 
Sestos,  and  Abydoo;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  wav  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
algns  01  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
offering  to  yidd  every  point  which  he  had  for- 
merly disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
offers  he  was  told,  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal 
mora ;  that  he  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entiticd  to  expect  from  victory.— 
But  as  he  continued  to  assemble  his  forces,  he 
I  nthcr  to  stake  his  fortiuie  on  tha  dadsJop 
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of  a  battle;  and  havinr  In  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  himsdf  master  of  Pensmus,  the  owital  or 
Eumenea,  befell  ba^on  Tliyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  mountains 
of  Sypylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
emplro  of  Asia. 

in  the  mean  tiipe  the  Sdploa  advanced  to  tiie 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistance  passed 
tise  Strait  This  was  the  first  time  that  aii$ 
Roman  army  set  foot  on  Asia ;  and  beiug  luri 
by  the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  •  f 
peace  that  have  been  mentioned,  sent  acc<mnt8  to 
Kome  of  their  arrival;  and  made  a  halt  t'ur 
some  days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown ;  and  the  messenger 
who  brought  tiM  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processions  and  solemn  rites.  Supplications  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C  668.  Asia  might  be  proeperous  for  the 
commonwealth. 

PubUoa  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Han- 
nibal, aoon  after  his  arrival  in  Ana,  was  taken 
111;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour, 
being  desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share 
In  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
ninst  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  in- 
»on,  and  remained  at  adistance  from  the 
camp.  Lndus,  thus  left  ahme  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and,  in  a  decisive 
victory,  diaperaed  the  splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  aU  tndr  aj^aratua  of  armed  chariots, 
horses,  and  elephants,  hameased  with  gold. 

The  king  himself  fled  with  a  few  attendants, 
passed  thrmigh  Sardiainthe  night,  and  conti- 
nued his  flignt  to  Apamea  in  Pisidia,  where  ha 
comocted  to  be  out  or  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

lliyatin,  Saxdla,  and  Magnesia  soon  afler 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apamea,  acain 
made  haate  to  own  himself  vanqtushed,  and  to 
sue  for  peace. 

The  Komana,  to  dlsplav  a  moderation  which 
they  frequentiy  affected  m  the  midst  of  their 
▼ictoriei^  renewed  the  asme  conditions  which 
ther  had  preacribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia ; 
ana  a  ceasntiom  of  arma  beiiur  cranted,  officers 
fhnn  Antiochus^  and  from  all  tne  other  partiea 
concerned  in  the  approachinr  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  In  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of 
the  aenate  and  pec^e^  on  the  fbton  aettiement 
ofthebraffidra. 

Eumenea,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  In  person,  and,  tcwether  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodea,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  thebr  seal  and  fidthful  Benrioea  In  the 
late  war,  became  tha  principal  gainer  In  the 


It  waa  tmtii  by  the  aenate,  that  €biB  prelimi- 
nary articba  already  preacribed  by  tha  conaul 
should  be  confirmed : 

That,  according  to  theae  artidea,  Antiochua 
should  resign  all  his  pretensions  In  Europe,  and 
contract  the  boundanea  of  hia  kingdom  in  Aaia 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  he  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  sncv 
cessive  terms,  five  thousand  talenta  to  rehnborsa 
the  expense  of  the  war : 

To  Eumenea  four  himdred  talents  on  tha 
acoro  of  a  debt  that  had  been  due  to  his  fitther. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  conditioa% 
should  give  twenty  hostages,  such  aa  the  RomaM 
ahould  name. 

In  the  fiurtfaer  ezecntion  of  this  treaty,  lilt 
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BmnaiM  agaio  appaand  to  be  Mlleitous  only  for 
the  intereet  of  their  aUieii»  and  required  no  more 
than  indeimification  for  thenuelvee.  They  ap- 
pointed ten  commiaeionere  to  repair  into  Aaia, 
and  there  to  determine  the  aeTeral  questions  tluu 
might  arise  relating  to  die  settlement  of  that 
eountry.  In  the  mean  time  they  published  to 
all  parties  the  following  instructions,  as  tlie  basis 
on  wliich  the  eommiaaioners  were  to  proceed : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tiochus  already  offered  should  be  ratified : 

That  all  the  proTinoes  which  he  was  to  enun^ 
ate^  except  Cariaand  LycUs  ware  to  be  assigned 
to  Eomenes: 

That  these  prorinoes,  bounded  bv  the  Meander 
mk  the  east,  should  be  giren  to  tne  republic  oi 
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back  into  Italy,  together  with  tb»  irfetotiMss 


That  an  the  Greek  dties  which  had  been 
tribntarr  to  Enmenes  should  continue  so,  and 
all  which  had  been  tributary  to  Antiodius  should 
beeetfree.* 

A  settlement  was  accordingly  soon  alter  made 
in  Asia  in  these  terms ;  and  the  Romans,  while 
they  were  hasteninc  to  uniTersal  dominion,  ap- 
pearad  to  hare  no  o^eet  beyond  the  proq»erityol  i 
their  allies :  they  were  merdfnl  to  the  Tanquish- 
ad,  and  fjarmidable  only  to  thoee  who  presumed 
ta  resist  their  araaa.  Im  the  midst  of  their  con- 
quests, they  reserred  nothing  to  themselves 
besides  the  power  of  giving  away  entire  king- 
doms and  provinces ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
reserved  nothing  but  the  power  of  seizing  the 
whole  at  a  proper  time,  an^  for  the  present  the 
•npreme  ascendant  over  all  the  conquered  pro- 
vlnoes  tiiat  were  gtvea  away,  and  over  those 
who  received  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  onlv  parties  In 
Greece  who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or 
their  posaeasions,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  firom  the  Romans. 

Diurinr  the  dependence  of  the  war  in  Asia, 
the  Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to 
recover  their  own  losses,  and  to  preserve  the 
dty  of  Ambrada,  then  besimd  bv  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but,  upon  the  defeat  of  Antlochus,  the 
Ambradota  sunendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
Etollane  sued  for  peace. 

Ambrada  had  been  the  capital  of  PVrrhus, 
and  now  furnished  the  captor  with  a  plentiful 
apoil  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments 
to  adorn  Ida  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the 
intereeaaion  of  the  Athenians,  were  allowed  to 
liope  for  peace  on  the  following  terma.' 

That  tney  ahould  not  allow  to  paaa  through 
thnr  country  the  troope  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  the  Romans : 

That  they  should  oondder  the  allies  of  Rome 
as  their  allies,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 
enemies : 

That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of 
two  hundred  talenta  in  silver,  the  standard  ot 


Wioutt,  «ome  pretence  of  a  triumph  for 
self,  led  his  army  against  the  Galatiana.  'I'heaa 
were  the  deaoendanta  of  a  barbarous  horde, 
which  had,  some  ages  before,  migrated  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  vidted  Italy  and  Greece  in 
their  way,  and  stopped  on  the  Halys  In  the 
Leaaer  Aaia,  where  they  made  a  settlement, 
round  which  they  levied  contributions  quite  to 
the  shores  of  the  Emcine,  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  Egean  Seas.  Their  forces  had  latdy  made  ' 
a  part  in  the  army  of  Antlochus,  and  they  had 
not  yet  acceded  to  the  peace  which  that  prinoa 
had  accepted.  Bv  these  means  they  furnished 
the  Roman  Consul  with  a  pretence  for  invading 
their  country ;  and  being  unaUe  to  reeist  him, 
submitted  at  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing 
the  remains  of  every  hostile  combination,  the 
Romans  took  care  to  satisfy  the  world  that  It 
never  was  safe  to  take  part  against  them  In  any 
confederacy,  and  that,  while  they  never  aban- 
doned any  dly  of  thdr  own,  they  were  In  con- 
dition to  eompd  the  powers,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war,  nequently  to  abandon  theirs. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romana 
Into  Asia:  In  the  result  of  which,  withoat 
seeming  to  enlarge  thdr  own  dominions,  they 
had  gTMtlT  redueed  the  powers  both  of  the  Sy- 
rian and  Macedonian  monarchies;  and  by  re- 
storing, whether  from  Inclination  or  poUcr, 
every  state  to  Ita  Independence,  they  had  bal- 
anoed  a  multitude  of  parties  acainst  each  other. 
In  such  a.  manner,  as  that  no  rormidaUe  combi- 
nation was  likdy  to  be  formed  against  tiiaBi. 
odves ;  or  if  any  one,  or  a  few  partiee,  ahould 
presume  to  withstand  their  power,  many  others 
were  ready  to  join  In  the  crv  of  ingratitude^ 
and  to  treat  any  oppodtlon  that  was  made  to 
them  as  an  nnwortny  return  to  those  who  had 
so  jraneroudy  espoused  the  cause  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Ada  and  Greece  left  tha 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  Ita  ordinary  qnar- 
reb  with  nations  unsubdiMd  on  the  oppodta 
frontier.  In  the  west,  hoetUities  had  subsisted 
without  interruption,  during  the  whde  time 
that  the  state  was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the 
East ;  and  triumphal  procesdona.were  exhibited 
by  turns  from  thoee  oppodte  quarters. 

In  Spain  the  commanders  were^  for  the  moat 
part,  annuaUy  relieved,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy.  The  variety  of  evanta 
which  are  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war  Itself  are  suffident  to  erince  that  na 
decidve  vlotoriee  were  obtained,  or  oonqueata 
finally  made.  On  the  coaatof  Spidn  there  were 
many  Greek  or  African  settlements  established 
for  commerce.  Of  these  the  Romans,  'dtlier  as 
having  supplanted  the  Carthaginians,  formerly 
thdr  masters,  or  as  having  suMued  the  natives, 
were  still  in  possession.  But  the  Interior  parte 
of  the  countiy  were  occupied  by  many  hordee. 
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Athens ;  and  of  three  hundred  more  at  separate  '  who  appear  to  have  been  collected  in  townships 
instalments  within  six  years :  — .»  ^--^>^-^    .  ..  __    *_  ^,,    .^ 

That  if  they  chooe  to  make  these  payments  in 
gold  rather  than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver;  and  that  they 
ahould  ^ve  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
these  several  artides.' 

While  the  Etolians  were  on  these  terms  con- 
dn^ng  a  peaoe^  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon, 
tha  Consul  Manlins,  who  had  succeeded  the 
fldploa  In  Ada,  wiDii^  if  poadUe,  to  faring 


and  fortified  stations,  from  which  they  i 
bled  to  oppose  the  Roman  armiee  in  the  field, 
or  in  which  they  defended  themsdvce  with 
obstinate  valour.  Though  often  defeated^ 
they  still  renewed  the  contest.  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Graodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  about  ten  years 
after  the  peace  with  Antioehua,  la  aaid  to  have 
received  the  submission  of  one  hundred  and 
three  townaof  that  country.*  The  trouUeao# 
Spain  were,  neverthdess^  renewed  i 
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,  md  ooDtlnued  to  occupy  the  Roman 
I  with  a  repetition  of  almllar  opentioos,  and 
ft  Uko  varietT  of  events. 

llie  war  in  Llraia  was  nearly  of  the  same 
daaeription  with  that  in  Spain  ;  continued  still 
to  oecupy  a  certain  part  of  the  Roman  force ; 
and,  hoth  before  and  after  the  late  expedition  to 
Greece  and  Asia,  was  for  sonie  years  the  princi- 
pal  employment  of  both  the  cofiniilt.  Here, 
nowever,  toe  Romans  made  a  more  sensible  prf»- 
fi'us  towards  an  entire  conquest  thsn  they 
made  in  Spain.  They  facilitattKl  thcM*  a^'ccss  to 
tha  country  by  highways  acnns  the  mountains  ; 
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they  reduced  the  nnmbera  of  tha  enemy  hy  tiM 
sword  and  by  the  ordinary  ilistiaaaii  of  war  | 
and,  after  the  experience  of  many  pretended  anV- 
mfssions  and  repeated  revolts  of  that  people,  who 
seemed  to  derive  the  ferocity  of  their  spirit*  aa 
well  as  the  security  of  their  possession,  from  the 
ru((ged  and  inaccessible  nature  of  their  country, 
it  was  determined  to  transplant  the  natives  to 
some  of  the  more  accessible  parte  of  Italy,  where 
the  lands,  beinff  waste  from  the  effect  of  former 
wars,  were  stiU  unoccupied  and  at  the  di^osal 
of  the  republic' 
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tte  of  Ilaly-^haracler  of  the  Roman  Poticy—I)ealk  ofSd^  and  tf  Bmm&al^TnAdgmef  fftkf 
Romans  to  the  King  nf  Macedmiia  -^Comjtlaints  against  PhiUp-Succemon  tf  Peneuif  and  Onm  vf 
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HY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  districts  around  them,  and  either  brought 
to  their  own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several 
nations  who  had  hitherto  renisted  their  power. 
While  they  were  about  to  accomplish  this  end, 
the  Transalpine  Gauls,  still  having  their  views 
directed  to  the  southward  of  the  mountains, 
made  some  attempu  at  migration  into  Itnly,  in 
one  of  which  they  settled  a  party  of  their  people 
at  Aquileia.  The  Romans  were  alai'meU,  and 
ordered  these  strangers  to  be  dislodged  and  re- 
conducted across  the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  dimign  of  se- 
euring  the  frontier  on  that  side  by  ar«)lony  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins  wn«  ncmrd- 
ingly  sent  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nraily 
completed  the  Koman  establishments  witltin  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  niouM- 
nre,  occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin 
extraction,  who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protec- 
tion, served,  wherever  thev  wer«  settled,  to  carry 
the  deepest  impressions  ot'  her  authority,  and  to 
keep  the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her 
governinent. 

Tiie  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 
period,  appeal's  to  have  been  orderly  and  wise 
beyond  that  of  any  other  time.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  w.is  become  al« 
together  nominal.  The  descendnntn  of  those 
who  had  hi'ld  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were, 
in  consequence  of  the  preferments  of  their  ances- 
tors, considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  title  of 
nobility,  the  s<m  named  his  father  and  grand- 
father, who  had  been  vested  with  public  hon- 
ours. And  as  the  plebeians  now  found  no  dif- 
firnlty  in  obtaining  the  officea  of  state,  they 
were  continually  opening  the  wayof  their  poo- 
terity  to  the  rai'ik  of  nobles.  "  Thus  1,"  said 
Deci'os  Mus,  while  he  pleaded  to  have  the  priest- 
hood,'joined  to  the  other  bononra  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  people  enjoyed  in 
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«  can  cite  my  fiither  In  the  rank  of  oonanl ;  and 
my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandi»ther  and  me."* 
The  plebeians  were  entitled  by  law  to  dsim  ona 
of  the  consul's  scats,  and  frequently  occupied 
both. 

The  authority  of  the  eenate,  the  dignity  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  preserved,  by  the  Intqrity  and  strict 
exercise  of  the  censorial  powdr.  The  wiaest 
and  the  most  respected  of  the  citizens,  from  every 
condition,  were  raised  into  office;  and  the  as- 
senibiies,  whether  of  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
without  envy,  and  without  jealousy,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  a 
iv\9  able  and  virtuous  men.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  account  for  that  splendour  with 
wltich  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  from  the  time 
of  the  firat  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  last  wart 
with  Macedonia  and  Carthage,  though  commit- 
ted to  hands  that  were  continuallv  changing, 
were,  nevertheless,  uniformly  ana  ably  con- 
ducted. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  In  a  high  degrc* 
Hnnorratical ;  and  though  thev  suffered  them- 
siiveb  to  be  governed  by  the  silent  Influence  of 
]»ers<inal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizena. 
yet  could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon 

t>re- eminence;  even  that  which  arose  from  the 
ustre  and  well-founded  pretenaiono  of  distin* 
guinhed  merit. 

The  great  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Luclns,  on 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  proeecu- 
tion,  unworthily  supported  by  a  popular  cU* 
mour ;  which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  forma, 
charge  of  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received 
from  Antiochus.  It  is  likelv,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Publiua  Scipio  disdained  to  answer 
this  charge,  that  he  carried  his  personal  spirit 
too  high  for  demoeratical  government,  which 
can  allow  no  private  merit  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  rights  of  the  people  to  sovereignty, 
and  of  indiriduals  to  equal  attention  In  the  s 
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AOTOR,  LENOX 

I T  L  D  K  N   h  0  U  N  D  AT  1 0  N  S 

At  hh  first  eUatlMi  on  the  Ubd  which  wm 
hrought  againat  him,  weming  not  to  hear  the 
peraon  who  MCUMd  him,  he  reminded  the  people, 
that  thia  waa  the  anniTenary  of  that  oajr  oo 


which  thev  had  cained  the  yicCory  at  Zuna ; 
and  dcaired  that  thej  would  follow  him  to  the 
templea,  ii^  which  he  waa  ttf  return  thanlsa  to 
the  goda  for  that  Important  event.  He  was  fol- 
lowed aooordingly  hy  the  whole  moltitode,  and 
the  acooaer  for  that  time  was  deserted.  At  his 
•eoond  eitation,  he  called  for  the  paper  of  ao- 
ooanta,  on  whidi  he  had  entered  aU  the  sums  he 
had  reeelTed  in  Asia ;  and,  while  the  people  ex- 
pected  that  he  waa  to  eatisfr  them  hy  a  state  of 
particalan,  he  tore  the  scroll  in  their  presence  ; 
and,  taking  the  priTilfge  of  a  Roman  citizen,  re- 
find,  without  deigning  to  give  any  answer,  and 
went  aa  an  exile  into  a  country  Tillage  of  Italy, 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  same  year  likewise  terminated  the  life  of. 
hJa  antagontet  Hannihal.  This  great  man,  him- 
self a  sufficient  obiect  of  Jealousy  to  nations,  was, 
by  an  article  in  toe  late  treaty  of  peace  with  An- 
tiochn%  to  have  been  delirered  iip  to  the  Ro- 
mana ;  and  had,  in  order  to  ayoid  that  danjper, 
retired  into  Crete.  From  thence  lie  took  retuge 
with  Pmsias,  king  of  Bythinia,  where  the  en- 
mity of  Rome  stUfporsued  him,  and  where  an 
embaasy  was  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
dellyered  npw  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  this  de- 
mand wm  actually  made,  and  that  the  ayenues 
to  his  dwelling  were  secured  in  order  to  seize 
klm,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  mtisfied  with 
the  part  which  wm  taken  bj  Philip  in  the  late 
war  with  Aotiochus,  that  they  released  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  at  Rome,  an  hostage  for  pay- 
ment of  the  father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like- 


wise remitted  a  part,  lliey  even  oonniyed  at 
his  reooyering  some  of  his  former  possessions, 
and  made  no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his 
troops,  in  which  he  greatly  exceeded  the  estab- 
lishment prescribed  by  the  last  treaty.  They 
continued  in  this  disposition  during  four  years 
after  the  late  peace  with  the  king  of  Syria ;  and, 
in  this  interyal,  permitted  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia, by  the  improyement  of  its  reyenue,  and 
the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a  great  measure  to 
recoyer  its  former  strength. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  howeyer, 
did  not  fkil  to  excite  appreiienslon  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who,  holding  independent  possessions 
In  that  neighbourhood,  were  expoaea  to  be  the 
first  yictims  of  this  reyiying  power ;  and  repro- 
sentations,  tohwaken  the  attention  of  the  no~ 
mans  on  this  subject,  were  accordingly  made  at 
Rome,  from  Eumencs,  the  king  of  Pemmua, 
and  from  all  the  pettv  princes  and  smaU  oom- 
mnnities  on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  rcceiying  these  admonitions,  the  senate^ 
Is  their  usual  form,  sent  to  the  country  from , 
whence  they  were  alarmed  a  select  number  of 
their  members  to  make  inquiry  Into  the  real( 
atate  of  affairs.  Before  a  tribunal  thus  oonsd« 
tnted,  the  king  of  Macedonia  wu  cited  to  appear 
as  a  priyatc  party,  first  at  Tempo,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  the  Thessalians,  and  afterwarda  at 
Thcamlonica,  to  answer  that  of  Eumencs.  Af- 
ter a  discussion,  sufficiently  humbling  to  a  soya- 
reign,  he  receiyed  sentence,  by  which  he  wm  ra- 
qnfred  to  eyacnate  all  the  places  he  had  oecnpled 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  his  kingdom.    This 
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A  aaeond  commlssloR  ww  granted  t»  aea  th« 
sentence  of  the  first  put  in  execution ;  and  m 
soon  M  it  beeame  publicly  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  to  i«ceiye  complaints  against 
Philip,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  per- 
son who  incurred  his  displcMure,  ambaraadon 
from  the  princes  of  Ada,  and  persons  of  eyery 
condition,  from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from 
all  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mace- 
donia, resorted  to  Romewith  complaints  against 
the  king,  some  of  a  priyate,  and  others  of  a  pul>- 
lic  nature.  The  city  wm  crowded  with  stran- 
gers, and  the  senate  WM  occupied,  from  morning 
to  night,  In  hearing  the  rrpresentations  that 
were  made  by  their  allies  on  the  pubject  of  tha 
usurpations  and  oppfessions  they  had  suffered. 

Philip,  to  diyert  the  storm,  had  sent  his 
younger  son,  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  seyeral 
charges  which  were  expected  to  be  brought 
against  him ;  and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  to  accommodate  matters  on  an 
amicable  footing.  This  resolution  wm  rround- 
ed  on  pretence  of  the  fayour  which  the  Romans 
bore  to  Demetrius,  who  bad  long  resided  m  an 
hostage  in  their  city.  **  The  king  will  please  to 
know,*'  tliey  said,  **  that  he  hM  done  one  thing 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trusting 
his  cause  to  an  adyocate  so  well  established  in 
their  esteem  and  regard."* 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  suggestions 
from  some  of  nis  own  confidants,  probably  in- 
spired the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  render- 
ed him  suspected  of  designs,  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  Perseus,  his  elder  brother.  This  prince 
took  the  alarm,  and  neyer  ceased  to  excite  the 
nospiclons  already  formed  In  the  breast  of  the 
Ihther,  until  he  preyailed  In  securing  his  own 
■aoeession  by  the  death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  haying  ordered  the  execution  of  one 
aon  to  gratify  the  Jealousy  of  the  other,  liyed 
about  three  vesrs  after  this  action,  suffering  part 
of  the  punishment  that  wm  due  to  him  on  that 
account.  In  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  his  suryWing  eon,  and  died  in  great 
aolicitude  for  the  fateof  his  kingdom. 

Perseus,  neyertheless,  In  Mcendingthe  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  wm  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  the  Romans;  and, 
during  a' few  years  after  his  accession,  appeared 


•entcnce  herecdyed  with  Indignation  and 
tient,  which  were  too  unguardedly  exprened,  and 
rhich  rendered  him  thenceforward  an  olject  of 
»ntianal  attention  and  of  Jealousy  to  the  " 


to  haye  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this^eopie 
Although  he  had  adopted  themeMuresof^his  fa- 
ther, and  endeayoured,  by  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magazines  ;  and  by  forming 
alliances  with  some  of  the  warlike  Thrarlsn 
hordea  In  his  neighbourhood,  to  pot  his  kingdom 
in  a  Dosture  of  defence,  and  In  condition  to  as- 
sert Its  Independence  ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited less  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
hours.  The  progress  which  he  made  seems  to 
haye  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Romana  ;  un- 
til, at  last  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  secret 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the  re- 
public ol  Carthage,  they  thought  proper  to  send 
a  deputation  into  Macedonia,  In  order  to  observe 
his  motions. 

By  the  depntict  employed  In  this  service,  tha 
Romans  obtelned  intelligence,  that  Perseus  brd 
made  advancea  to  die  Achseana  m  well  m  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  other 
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From  this  tinM  forward  tho  leaden  of  the  R4». 
nan  ooimeUs  teemed  to  have  token  a  reeolatUm 
to  remove  this  suljeet  of  jealoiia]f,  and  to  sap- 
pr«88  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  They  renew- 
ed their  attention  to  the  etoto  of  parties  in 
Greece,  and  endeaToored  to  reconcile  all  the 
diiferences  tliat  might  incline  any  of  thoee  ra- 
nuhlics  to  oppose  them  in  the  execation  of  their 
design.  They  encooraged  the  king  of  Paga- 
maa,  who  afterwards  appears  to  haye  repented 
of  the  part  which  lie  took  in  that  matter,  to 
Btato  his  complaints.  Tliey  brought  him  to 
Rome  in  person,  and  dtcd  him  iefore  the  senate 
to  give  a  complete  detail  of  the  circomstanoes 
that  were  alarming  in  the  policy  of  P( 
Eumenes,  haying  been  thna  brought  fi 
a  formal  accoser,  and  bdnc  to  return  throuclh 
Greece,  In  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at  the 
temple  of  ]>elphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  a  party  wlu»  meant  to  assassinate  him ;  and 
this  design^  with  some  other  acta  of  violence, 
being  imputed  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence 
for  the  war  which  followed. 

Hie  Roman  senate  had  already  panted  two 
separate  commissions,  the  one  of  a  aeputation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Perseus ;  the  oUier  of  an  embassy  into  Egyvt, 
to  conflrm  their  alliance  with  Ptolomy.  On 
hearhig  of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
assassinato  Eumenes,  they  directed  one  of  the 
pretora,  Caius  Sidnius,  with  a  proper  force  to 
pass  into  Epirus ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their 
access  into  that  country,  to  take  possession  of 
Apollonia,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  But 
a  misunderstanding  then  subsisting  between 
the  consuls,  and  other  principal  men  of  the 
senate,  caused  some  obstruction  in  the  fiurther 
immediate  proeecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  tha  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  eoqMistnlations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  offers,  by  every  reasonable  conces- 
sion that  the  senate  or  the.people  could  require^ 
to  avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But 
the  Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  ii\iu- 
ries  they  pretended  to  nave  received,  ordered  nis 


without  delay,  to  depart  from 
Italy;  and  gave  intimation,  that,  if  for  the  fu- 
ture he  shoidd  have  any  thing  to  offer,  he  mijrht 
have    recourse  to  the  commander  of  the  Ro- 

I         man  army  in  Epirus. ' 

The  interview,  which  Perseus  soon  after  had 

I  with  the  Roman  commissioners,  terminated 
with  the  strongest  signs  of  hostility  on  both 
sides.*  The  king,  however,  haviiv  taken  mi- 
nutes of  what  passsd  at  their  oonArence,  sent 
copies  to  all  the  neighbouring  states,  in  mder  to 
exculpate  himself  fnm  any  guilt  in  the  approach- 
ing war  i  and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed 
how  much  it  was  the  interest  of  evcrv  state  to 
support  him*  he  being  the  onl^  power  tnat  could 
give  them  any  protection  sgainst  the  Romans; 
so  numbers,  alreadv  moved  by  this  apprehension, 
were  indined  to  favour  his  cause.  The  Rho- 
dianv,  then  a  formidable  naval  power,  thouch 
restrained  by  fear  from  an  open  breach  with  the 
Romans,  yet  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  this  dis* 
position.  Eumenes  likewise^  though  a  prind- 
pal  instrument  in  fomenting  the  present  quarrel, 
to  ito  consequences.    The 
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U  were  oonaioerea  as  attempta  to 
)  conftderacy  acalnst  the  republic 
fleeta  and  anuMs  were  aeeordlnaly 
id  directed  towards  Epirus  ;  and  a 
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Bw»tlaas  and  Epirots,  as  well  as  die  Illyrieiia» 
openly  declared  for  the  king  of  Macedonia.' 

'iMse  dr%aimstances  were  stated  at  Rense  aa 
additional  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
kinff ;  and  bis  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part 
he  had  acted,  were  oonddered  as  attempta  to 
form  a  hostile  conft ' 

Additional  fleeta  I 
assembled,  and  t 

declaration  of  war  was  issued  in  tluB  ten  of  aa 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na» 
tions  that  surrounded  the  Meditemneaa  aea. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wan 
or  treaties,  had  made  them  common  oljeeta  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  csotiguoiis  powcfu  of 
Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa.  The  Macrdeniana, 
however,  as  the  latest  conquerors  of  the  werid» 
still  retained  a  very  liigh  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  evento  of  the  lato  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  theaa 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
man arms.  The  novdty  of  a  new  enemy,  tiw 
mistakes  or  mieeonduct  of  the  lato  king,  might 
have  accounted  Cnr  hie  ill  success,  llie  king* 
dom  had  now  been  above  twenty  years  exempted 
from  any  signal  calamity,  had  rs-estahlidtod  tea 
armies,  and  filled  ita  mi^pudnes  and  ite  eoAn. 
Hie  military  establishment  amounted  to  Cortf 
thousand  men ;  the  greater  part  fomed  and 
disdplined  upon  the  plan  oc^the  phalansE,  and 
supported  with  numerous  troope  of  farrqgulan 
from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thraoe.  The  king 
himsslf,  hi  the  vigour  of  manhood,  asndble  that 
the  storm  could  not  be  diverted,  affected  rather 
to  desire  than  to  decline  the  csotost ;  and,  under 
all  thess  circumstances,  nations  seemingly  Isasl 
interested  in  the  consequences  were  intent  on 
the  scene  that  was  about  to  be  «ipened  bcArn 


Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  indlsd  by  invetsrato 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  by  recent  provoca- 
tions, vrspered  to  fulfil  his  profesdens  In  behalf 
of  the  iiomans. 

Ariarathes,  the  Ung  of  Cappadoda,  eoually 
inclined  by  policy  to  wish  for  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Macedonian  power,  but  having  recently 
formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  fiunily 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  In  the 
war. 

Ptolomy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the 
throne  or  Egypt,  was  a  minor.  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  who  had  latdy  succeeded  his  brother 
Seieucus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been 
some  time  a  hostage  at  Rome,  affected  in  hie 
own  court  themannersof  a  Roman  demagogue ; 
but  was  diiefly  intent  on  his  pretensions  to  Ca»- 
lesyria,  which  he  hoped  to  make  good  under  fib* 
vour  of  the  approaching  conjuncture  formed  by 
the  ifiinority  of  Ptolomy^  and  by  the  avocatleB 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Greece. 
.  The  Carthagirtians,  and  the  king  of  Numidlay 
ifhile  they  severally  preferred  thdr  oomplalnto 
against  each  other  before  the  Itoman  senate* 
vied  likewise  in  thdr  professions  of  seal  for  the 
Roman  republic  and  In  their  dfcrs  of  supply  oft 
men,  horses,  providons,  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  of  lllyricum,  had  Ineoirsa 
the  Jedousy*fil  the  Romans ;  but  remained  un* 
determined  what  part  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thiadan  king,  dedaxed  openly  Sm 
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Pflrwu.  The  people  of  Greece,  io  their  eerenU 
lepuUlci,  were  diVided  muumg  themwlvee.  The 
popular  pertioB  in  general,  being  deeirous  to  ex- 
Ohance  the  gOTcmment  of  their  own  arietocn^ 
9l9e  ror  that  of  a  monarchy,  fitvoured  the  kina  of 
Macedonia.  The  leading  men  were  either  in- 
clined to  the  Romana,  or  wished  to  balance  the 
rival  powen,  ao  as  to  have,  in  the  protection  of 
the  one,  aome  aecnrity  against  the  usurpations 
•Ttheothw.* 

The  Romans  Iiad  oommitted  an  error  bjsend- 
ingasmall  force  into  Epirus,  which  the  kinc 
Of  Macedonia  might  haTe  cut  off  before  it  could 
be  properly  supported  from  Italy ;  but  their  com- 
nissioneri,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  ad- 
dress to  amuse  the  Ung  with  a  negotiation,  and 
to  divert  him,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
llrom  any  attempt  on  Apolionia,  or  on  any  other 
tiation  then  in  possession  of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  following  summer,  about  seyen  years 
after  the  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Consul  Licinius,  this  general  fol- 
lowed the  army  which  had  been  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Epirus;  and  while  the  Roman 
fleet,  with  their  allies,  aasemUed  in  the  straiu 
ef  £nb«Ba,  the  armies  on  both  sides  began  their 
operations.  The  Macedonians  encamped  At  Sv- 
curium  on  the  dedivity  of  mount  Ossa.  The 
Roman  consul  penetrated  into  Thessaly;  and, 
having  passed  tne  river  Pemeus,  took  post  at 
Scea,  twelve  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemv. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Attains,  lirother  to  tne 
kiitf  of  Persamus,  with  four  thousand  men, 
ami  by  smaller  ImnUos  collected  from  different 
states  of  Greece. 

Pctseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phene,  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  their  sulieistence ;  and  an  action 
ensued,  in  wbtdi  the  whole  cavalry  and  lijrht 
infantry  of  Iwth  armies  being  engaged,  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated ;  and  tb  consul,  no  longer 
aUe  to  support  his  foraging  parties  on  that  side 
of  the  Peneus  acainst  a  superior  enemy,  do- 
eamped  In  the  night,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Although  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  raise 
th  i  hopes  of  the  king,  it  was  by  him  wisely 
eoneldered  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the 
overtures  of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  brinir  on  a 
negothiCion,  It  was  rescdved,  that  the  oonoitions 
which,  under  the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats, 
had  been  offered  bv  his  fother,  should  be  made 
the  prdiminaries  of  the  present  treaty* 

It  appeared  to  the  king,  and  to  thooe  with 
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consulted,  tha^  in  the  sequel  of  a 
vktonr,  this  would  appear  an  act  of  moderation, 
sot  ofiear ;  that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dread- 
ed the  eonsequences  of  a  decided  superiority  on 
either  side,  would  favour  the  person  who  slionld 
propose  to  have  peace  re-established  on  moderate 
terma;  and  that  the  Romans,  being  induced  to 
terminate  the  war  under  the  effSects  of  a  defeat, 
would  from  thenceforward  respect  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy,  and  be  cautious  how  they  dis- 
turbed its  tranquillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was 
perceived,  and  wisely  laid  hold  of  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Perseus,  it  by  no  means  escaped  the  Ro- 
man council  of  war,  which  was  assembled  to 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  lung. 

The  Roinans,  whether  from  national  spirit 
dr  poUey,  at  all  times  dedined  entering  on  no- 
gotiatiotts  or  treaties  in  oonsequenoe  or  deftatai 
ThejipnnMdihoadvMioeaof  n  fiaCflfkMaa 


m^,  while  they  received  thoea  of  the 
with  condescension  and  mildness.  They  ao* 
oordingly,  in  the  present  case,  treated  the  con- 
cessions of  Perseus  with  disdain,  haughtily  an* 
swering,  that  he  must  submit  at  discretion.* 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Per* 
sous  with  extreme  surprize.  But  it  produced 
still  forther  concessions ;  and  instead  of  resent* 
ment  from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message 
with  an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  by  his  fother.* 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  having  paseed 
In  the  operations  of  forwinr  partiee,  without 
any  considerable  action,  the  Romans  retired  for 
the  winter  into  Boeotia.  On  this  coast  the  fleett 
having  met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made 
repeated  descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who 
had  declared  for  the  king.  The  consul  took 
possession  of  his  quarters,  without  any  vaaist- 
ance.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
in  this,  with  the  progrees  that  was  made  by 
the  army  emplojed  on  the  side  of  lUyricum  in 
detaching  that  nation  fi^mk  Perseos»  conslstod 
the  service  of  the  first  campaign. 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  tenn» 
w%s  relieved  by  his  suoeessor  in  oflios^  A.  Hoa- 
tilius  Mardus.  This  commander,  being  defeat- 
ed and  liaflled  in  some  attemnts  he  made  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appeara 
to  have  made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  havinc  oadered  him  homo 
to  preside  at  the  annual  tfections,  sent  a  depo- 
tadon  to  visit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  their  miscarriages^  and  the  alowneos  of 
their  progress.  i 

The  Itomans,  although  thev  had  experienoed 
disappointments  in  the  Beginning  of  other  wan* 
particulariy  in  their  first  encounters  with  Pyi^ 
rhus  and  with  Hannibal;  and  had  reason  to 
expect  a  similar  effect  in  the  opening  of  the 
present  war,  appear  to  have  been  greatly  mor- 
tified and  surprised  at  this  unpromising  aspect 
of  their  enterprize.  They  were  engaged  with 
an  enemy  renowned  .for  disdpUne,  who  had 
made  war  a  trade,  and  the  use  of  arms  a  protea- 
sion ;  while  they  themeelves,  it  appears,  for  n 
considerable  period  after  the  preeent  war. 


during  the  most  rapid  progress  of  their  aims, 
had  no  military  cetablishment  besides  that  of 
their  dvil  and  political  constitution,  no  soldiers 
beddes  their  dtixens,  and  no  oflicers  but  tho 
ordinary  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  cetablishment  had  its  advantages,'  It 
may  have  appeared,  on  particular  occasions) 
likewise  to  have  had  its  defects.  The  dtiien 
may  have  been  too  much  a  master  In  his  dvil 
capaeitv  to  sutject  himself  ftiUy  to  the  bondago 
CI  a  soldier ;  and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  ol 
military  officer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  po- 
litical regulations.  As  the  obligation  to  servo 
in  the  lejpons  was  general  and  without  exception, 
numy  a  dtizen,  at  least  in  the  cass  of  any  dis- 
tant or  unpromising  service,  would  endeavour 
to  shun  his  duty.  And  the  oiBcer  would  not 
always  dare  to  enforce  disagreeable  duty  on 
thoee  by  whom  he  himself  was  elected,  or  on 
whom  he  in  part  depended  tat  ftrtiier  advaneo- 


At  tho  beginning  of  this  war,  tho  Mono 
were  augmented  fivm  five  thousand  two  nun- 
died  foot  and  two  hundred  horae^  to  six  thowand 
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fcoC  and  iSknt  hundred  hone  ;*  and  probably,  to 
raiM  the  authority  of  the  oonnil  more  effectually 
into  that  of  a  eommander  iii  chief,  he  was  eom- 
miasioned  to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the 
centurions  of  the  army,  Uiat  were  to  serve  under 
his  orders :  but,  upon  a  complaint  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
forcing the  disclDline  of  the  army,  senre  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  right  of  election  in  the  appointment 
even  of  inferior  oiBcers.  The  deputies,  now 
sent  into  Macedonia,  by  the  senate  reported,  that 
the  leeions  employed  in  that  country  were  ex- 
tremely incomplete,  numbers  Iwtb  of  the  lower 
officers  and  private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  their  leaders,  simered  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  colours."  This  abuse  we 
may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  eer- 
yice  that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who 
had  the  choice  of  theur  own  commanders.  And 
from  speculative  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  were 
not  bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the 
preferable  tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as 
an  improper  mode  of  forming  armies,  that  esta- 
blishment by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the 
world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sub- 
ardination  in  the  beginning  of  every  war,  but 
that  of  skill*  likewise^  in  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disparity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  use  of  the  buckler  and  sword  required 
great  sUU,  agility,  and  muscular  strength ;  all 
of  them  the  effect  of  exercise  and  of  continued 
practice. 

The  experience  of  the  soldier  who  surrived 
many  actions  tended  to  confirm  his  courage,  be- 
cause his  escape  was  In  a  great  measure  die  ef- 
fect of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength ;  and  upon  a 
return  of  similar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself. 

In  battles  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped, 
the  weak  and  the  awkward  were  Ukel^  to  pe- 
rish ;  and  every  action  not  only  exercised  the 
arms  of  those  that  survived,  but  made  a  selection 
of  the  vigorous  and  skilful  to  be  reserved  for  fti- 


Hence,  proltably.  In  the  Roman  armies,  much 
more  than  in  those  of  modem  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised soldier  had  a  great  superiority  over  the  no- 
vice ;  and  citizens,  when  brought  into  the  field 
by  rotation,  bad  much  to  leam  In  the  course  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  second  year  of  the  war,  though  extreme- 
ly mortifying  to  the  Ronums,  were  received 
without  any  ogns  of  irresolution,  or  change  of 
their  pnrpoee.  In  the  third  year  after  hostili- 
ties commenced,  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Macedonia  devolved  on  Q*  Mardus  Philippus, 
who,  bring  ciiosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his 
province  as  usual  by  lot.  This  officer  had  been 
employed  in  one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were 
sent  into  Greece ;  had  shown  his  ability  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war; 
and  now,  hy  his  conduct  as  a  general,  broke 
through  Uie  line  which  the  king  had  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
cover  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when 
he  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want 
of  proper  supplies  of  provisions  on  that  side  of 
the  moontains^  unable  to  pursoe  the  advantage 


he  had  gained.  Here,  therefbre,  he  staid  onlv 
to  deliver  his  army  to  Emilius  PauSua,  who  had 
been  named  to  succeed  him.  This  was  the  so« 
of  that  Paullus,  who,  being  one  of  the  coasul 
who  commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Canna^ 
threw  away  his  life  rather  than  survive  that  do* 
feat.  The  son  was  now  tamed  of  sixty ;'  an# 
by  the  length  of  his  service,  and  the  variety  ca 
his  experience  in  Llguria  and  Spain,  was  wa 
acquainted  with  the  chances  of  war. 

Emilius  PauUus,  upon  his  election.  In  order 
that  he  mifht  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
faults  of  his  predecessors,  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the  ar- 
my, and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  ho 
entered  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province* 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  free- 
dom with  which,  it  seem%  unsuccessful  com- 
manders vrere  censured,  or  traduced  in  the  po- 
Sular  conversations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  de- 
ance  with  which  he  proposed  to  silence  tho 
blame  that  might  afterwards  be  cast  on  himselfl 
"  Let  such  as  think  themselves  qualified  to  ad- 
vise the  general,"  he  said,  "  now  accompany  ma 
into  Macedonia.  They  shall  have  a  passage  on 
board  my  ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to 
a  place  in  my  tent  and  at  mv  table ;  but  if  they 
now  decline  this  offer,  let  them  not  afterwarda 
pretend  to  judge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor 
understand.  Nor  let  them  set  up  their  own 
opinion  against  that  of  a  fellow-citizen,  who  la 
serving  the  public  to  the  utniost  of  his  ability, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  Us  life  and  of  his  honours.  *' 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Eni- 
peus,  with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  moun- 
tains, on  vi^bich  all  the  passes  were , secured.— 
After  some  delay,  during  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  observinir  the  enemy's  disposition,  or 
m  improving  the  (flscipline  of  his  own  army,  ha 
sent  a  detachment  to  dispossess  the  Macedonians 
of  one  of  the  stations  which  they  occupied  on 
the  heiffhts,  with  orders  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded in  this  service,  that,  if  he  succeeded  in 
it,  he  should  fall  down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy ;  he  himself,  in  the  mean  time^ 
made  a  feint  to  attack  them  in  front 

The  post  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  disposition,  and  fell 
back  towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliac- 
mon.  Hereit  became  necessary  for  him,  either 
to  hazard  a  battle,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his 
forces. 

He  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  a 
plain  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and 
was  skirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  light  troops 
could  act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press 
upon  him,  and  was  Inclined  to  seize  the  first  rp- 
portuni^  of  deciding  the  war.  Both  armies,  as 
by  appointment,  presented  themselves  on  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paullus 
seemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance  so 
formidable  as  wnen  the  Macedonians  levelled 
their  apean,  he  tLooffht  proper  to  halt.*  Though 
much  disconcerted,  he  endeavoured  to  preaerve 
his  countenance,  and  would  not  ittnede  from  hia 
ground ;  and  that  he  miffht  encanm  his  army 
whers  they  now  stood,  ordered  the  wit  llaa  la 
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TCBMla  vniier  anna,  and  raidy  to  attack  tib*  «B»- 
aii7»  whiU  thote  who  were  behind  themb€yan 
to  intrench ;  hayinff  in  tliis  manner  east  up  a 
breast- work  of  considerable  strength*  ha  rstired 
beliind  It,  and  under  that  corer  oompieted  the 
Idrtifications  of  a  camp  in  the  usoal  fomu 

In  this  poaitaon  ha  waited  for  an  opporuinlty 
to  dimw  on  an  engag ementy  wliea  the  enemy 
•hould  be  lees  prenared  to  nceiTo  him,  er  not 
haTc  time  to  avail  themselves  so  moch  of  that 
Ibrmidable  order  which  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx. 

This  ooeaaion  soon  afterwards  seemed  to  be 
offered  by  a  skirmish  which  happened  in  the 
Helds  between  the  twoarmies.  A  horse,  haying 
broke  loose  ftom  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled 
towards  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
by  the  soldiers  firom  whom  he  secaped,  and  met 
by  theli  enemy  from  the  opposite  camp.  These 
parties  engaged,  and  each  oeinc  Joined  by  num- 
bers from  their  respectiTe  anutos,  brought  on  at 
last  a  general  action.  The  eround  was  fsTour- 
able  to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macedonians, 
though  hastily  formed,  still  possessed  against  the 
Komans  the  adyantage  of  tneir  weapons,  and  of 
their  formidable  order.  Thev  filled  up  the  plain 
in  front,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had 
only  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  discompose  their  ranks,  in  time  of  the 
action,  by  any  dunge  of  position,  lliey  ac- 
cordingly withstood  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
the  Roman  legions  ;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  sequel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  wen  made  at  interyals  by  the 
manipules,  or  the  separate  diyisions  of  the  Ro- 
man foot,  llie  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  wero 
Attacked,  whether  they  wero  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  at- 
tacked. Opening  were  made,  at  which  the 
Roman  soldier,  with  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
could  easily  enter.  Emilius,  obeerying  this  ad- 
yantage, direeted  his  attack  on  thooe  piLces  at 
which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  broken  ; 
and  the  Iccionary  soldier,  haying  got  within  the 
point  of  his  antagonist's  spear,  pierced  to  the 
newt  of  the  column,  and  in  this  position  made 
a  hayoo  which  soon  threw  the  whole  into  dis- 
order and  general  route.* 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  the  field,  five   thousand  were  made 
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prieonera  in  their  flight ;  and  six  thousand  that 
ahut  themselyes  up  in  the  town  of  I^ydna  were 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.' 

After  this  defeat,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with 
n  few  attendants,  fled  to  Fella,  where,  haying 
taken  up  his  children  and  the  remains  of  his 
treasure,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
about  two  milliona  of  pounds  sterling,'  be  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence 
to  SamothrMia,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the 
fttmotts  sanctuary  of  that  iaiand. 

Emilius  pushed  on  to  Amphipolis,  receiying 
the  submisrion  of  all  ths  towns  and  districts  as 
he  piissed.  Hie  prstor,  Octayius,  then  com- 
manding the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island  of 
fiamothracia  with  his  ships  ;  and,  without  vio- 
lating the  sanctuary,  took  measures  that  efleo- 
tually  prevented  the  king's  escape. 

Inis  unfortunate  prinee,  with  some  of  his 
chUdreiv  deUvered  themselves  up  to  th^  jntitar, 
-     I  the  eamp  of  Emiliua. 
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The  king  threw  himadf  on 
would  have  ambraoed  the  vietor'i 
the  Roman  general,  with  a  eondeeoension  that  is 
extolled  by  ancient  historians^  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground,  but  re- 
proadbed  him  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  cov 
test  with  the  Romans ;  and  with  alesson  of  mo- 
rality, which  tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  bia  the  young  men  who  were 
present  look  on  this  olject  ss  an  example  of  the 
Instability  of  fortune,  and  of  the  vichnitude  of 
human  anairs. 

While  the  war  m  Macedonia  was  eoming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  Illyricum  had  a  like  termina- 
tion, and  ended  about  the  same  time  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time,  and  fllled  the  temples,  as  usual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  to  perfui'm  the 
public  rites  of  thanksgiving  that  were  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  uter  which,  embassies  ar« 
rived  from  all  the  kinffs  and  states  of  the  then 
known  world,  with  addreeses  of  congratulation 
on  so  great  an  event.  The  senate  proceeded  to 
form  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monardiT^ 
to  divide  its  territory  into  four  districts,  and  In 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
ministered by  councils  and  magistrates  chosen 
by  the  people,  lliis  among  the  Greeks,  could 
bear  the  interpretation  of  bestowing  absolute 
liberty.  Ten  commissioners  were  named  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and 
five  were  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Il- 
lyricum. LmiliuB  was  continued  in  nis  com- 
mand, and  the  army  ordered  to  remain  in  Ma- 
cedonia until  the  settlement  of  the  province 
should  be  completed. 

llie  commissioners,  agreeably  to  their  instnic- 
tioDs,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  several  districts, 
and,  probably  to  perpetuate  the  separetion  of 
them,  or  to  prevent  any  dangerous  communica- 
tion between  their  inhabitants,  prohibited  them 
to  intermarry,  or  to  hold  any  commerce  in  the 
property  of  land,  from  one  division  to  another. 

To  SOI  


some  .other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once 
powerfiu  monarchy,  than  to  confer  freedom  on 
the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  favour,  in  con- 
siderably diminishing  their  former  burdens,  re- 
ducing their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they 
had  usually  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  and,  to  f'a- 
ciUtate  or  to  secure  the  receptiou  of  the  republi- 
can form  which  was  devised  for  them,  they  or^ 
dered  all  the  ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retain* 
en  of  the  late  court,  as  being  irreconcileable 
with  the  e<^uality  of  citizens  under  a  republic* 
to  depart  trom  the  kingdom,  and  to  chooas 
places  of  residence  for  themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  foUowed  with  respect  to  Il- 
lyricum, which  was  divided  into  three  districts ; 
and  the  kinn  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this 
country,  with  many  other  captives,  were  con- 
ducted to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their 
conquerors. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  prisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  years  after  ht  had  been  exU- 
bited  in  this  procession.  Alexander,  one  of  bia 
eons,  had  an  education  calculated  mady  to  pro- 
cure him  subsistence,  anu  was  afterwards,  as  a 
scribe  or  a  clerk,  employed  in  some  of  the  pnhUo 
offices  at  Rome. 

"While  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  waa 
yet  undecided,  and  no  considerable  advantage^ 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  tto 
aide  of  the  Romania  they  still  preaorvad  Iht 
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«Mal  untguom  of  fhdr  manner,  and  fnterpoied 
witli  tlM  tama  laiMrimM  aaeendant  in  the  af<- 
lUra  of  GvMea,  Alia,  and  ACrfea,  Hwt  tliej 
eauld  hara  dona  In  eanaeqnenee  of  tlie  moot  do- 
olaiTo  Tteloiy.  It  waa  at  thia  time  that,  1>y  tlw 
eeldiratad  menafo  of  PopiUiia  Lsnaa,  they  put 
a  atop  to  the  eonqiiaala  or  Antiodnn  Epiphanea 
In  Egypt.  Thia  prtnea^  trnatlng  to  the  ftill 
employment  with  which  the  Roman  foroea  were 
enipifed,  had  fentured  to  invade  thia  kincdom, 
and  waa  In  paewerion  of  ererr  part  of  n,  ex* 
eept  the  dty  of  Alexandria,  tie  waa  oeeupied 
in  the  ai^ge  of  thii  place  when  PopiUna  arnred 
and  deUTOed  him  an  order  of  the  lenate  to  de- 
aiat  The  king  made  anewer,  That  he  would 
oonaider  of  it.  "  Determine  before  yon  paae  thia 
line,'*  eaid  the  Roman,  tracing  a  drae  with  the 
md  which  he  hcM  In  hia  lumd.  This  people, 
howerer,  had  oecaoion,  daring  the  dependence  of 
the  Macedonian  War,  to  obeenre  that  few  of  their 
alllea  were  willing  to  oupport  them  in  the  ex- 
treme! to  which  they  aeemed  to  be  inclined. 
The  Epirola  had  actually  dedared  for  the  king 
of  MacedonfaL  The  Rhodiana  had  offered  thdr 
mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  threatened 
hostility  agalnet  dther  of  the  ptftiea  who  should 
refuae  to  accept  of  it.  Eren  JSumenee  waa  lua- 
pected  of  harinc  entered  into  a  secret  concert 
with  Perseus,  lathough  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  edects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nererthdess,  disguised  thdr  re- 
sentment of  these  soTersl  prorocations,  until 
their  principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  subdued ;  after  they  had  accomplished  this 
end,  they  proceeded  againat  erery  other  party, 
with  a  sererity  which  waa  then  supposed  to  be 
permitted  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more 
.  than  proportioned  to  their  supposed  offence, 
lliey  gave  orders  to  Emilius,  In  passing  through 
Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under  mllitanr  exe- 
cution. Seventv  towna  were  accordingly  de- 
atroyed,  and  a  nundred  and  fifty  thousand  ol 
thepeopla  sold  for  slaTSs. 

Tne  senate  reftned  to  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes,  whocamo  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
peoplfi  on  thdr  rictory  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
thos^  islandera  of  the  prorinoea  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  with  Antiochua,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  leTied  from  ships  in  pass 
iiiff  through  thdr  sound,  whidi  made  a  ooodder- 
abie  part  of  thdr  rerenue. 

While  Eumenea  waa  coming  in  person  to  my 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  resolYed  to  forold 
the  concourse  of  kings  to  Rome.  Thdr  mean- 
ing, thouffh  expressed  in  generd  terms,  waa 
evidently  levelled  at  this  prince ;  and  they  or- 
dered, tdat  when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusl- 
um,  their  resolution  shuuld  be  intimated  to  him» 
tu  prevent  his  nearer  approach. 

Thtj  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward, 
thotiifli  in  the  style  of  dlies,  treated  the  Grecian 
republics  as  subjects. 

Suvh  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
amoMtf  nations ;  while  their  statesmen  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  primeval  rustldty,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune  and  equi- 
page as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  of  hich 
command.  Cato,  though  a  dttxen  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  vested  succemlvdy  with  the  dimi- 
ties of  consul  and  of  censor,  used  to  partake  In 
the  IdMur  of  hia  own  slaves,  and  to  foed  with 
I  diah  at  thdr  meals.'  When 
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he  commanded  the  armies  of  the  TCpaUic,  tha 
dally  aUowance  of  his  honsdiald  waa  bo  man 
than  three  mediaani,  or  about  aa  many  buahels 
of  wheat  for  his  fomOy,  and  half  a  medhnnus, 
or  half  a  boahd  of  bariey  for  his  horses,  la 
surveying  his  province  he  usuallT  travelled  on 
foot,  attended  by  a  8fai|^  ilava  who  cairied  hia 
bamge.* 

These  partlcolars  aia  mentioned  parhapa  aa 
peculiar  to  Cato ;  but  such  dngularitlca  In  the 
manners  of  a  person  placed  ao  high  amona  tha 
people,  carry  soma  general  intimation  ol  tha 
foshion  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  idgned  among  tha 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  which  rneeted 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  tha  ad- 
miration of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  do- 
nations the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double 
the  allowance  of  a  private  aoldier,  and  no  mili- 
tary rank  waa  indelible.  The  consul  and  cods- 
mander  in  chief  of  one  year  arrved  not  only  In 
the  ranks,  but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  offi- 
cer in  the  next ;  and  the  same  peraon  who  had 
displayed  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  . 
still  valued  himsdf  on  ths  courage  and  address 
of  a  legionary  soldier. 

No  one  was  rdsed  above  the  glorr  to  be  reaped 
finom  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  and 
bodily  strength.  Persons  o''  the  hicbest  condi- 
tion sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  dnglo 
combat,  In  iraence  of  the  armies  to  which  they 
belonged.  Marcus  ServUius,  a  person  of  con- 
sular rank.  In  order  to  enhance  the  authority 
with  which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  tM 
triumph  of  Panlus  Emilius,  informed  the  peopio 
that  he  himsdf,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  had 
fought  singly  with  so  many  champions  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  in  each  of  these  encounten 
he  had  slain  and  stripped  his  antagonist.  A 
combat  of  ths  same  kind  was  afterwarda 
fouaht  by  the  younger  Scipio,  when  aenring  In 

The  sumptuarv  laws  of  this  age  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  dttzens  who  were  determined  t» 
contribute  thdr  utmost  to  the  arandeur  of  tha 
state ;  but  to  fon^o  the  means  of  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained, 
except  in  rdigions  processions,  from  the  use  of 
carnages  any  where  within  the  dty,  or  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  a  mile  fnm  Its  waUs ;  and 
yet  the  space  over  which  they  were  to  preserve 
thdr  communications  extended  to  acncult  of 
fourteen  milea,  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded 
with  buildines  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  tha 
reduction  of  Macedonia,  It  was  become  neceasary 
to  restrain  private  persona  from  encroachinaon 
the  streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces  reserved  for 
public  ounveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  with  inhabitanta,  the  femdo 
sex  was  also  forbid  the  use  of  variegated  or 
party-cdod/ed  dothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  gdd  In  the  ornament  of  their  persons. 
Tliis  law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Cato»  this  dtixen,  when  he  came,  In 
the  capadt>  (^  censor,  to  take  account  of  tha 


equipages,  dothes,  and  jewds  of  the  women, 
taxed  eadi  of  them  tenfold  for  whatever  waa 
found  in  her  vrardrobe  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  denarii,  or  about  fifty 
pounds  steriing.' 

The  attention  of  the  Icgidatura  vraa  eanrlad 
Into  tha  detail  of  entertainments  or  ibaata.    In 


S  Ptartarch.  hi  Tit  Cateals,  p.  sas  and  »•• 
gUv.lib.xxxiv.e.l--t. 


TfajTftiiru. — i'tfjf  6s, 


.../-  U'^t\^ 


R^ 


Cbat.  TIL] 

•MMtthtBarnkwofthtfiiMli.  ndlnaMi]^ 
MqiMBt  «ne  the  cnoMe  of  tlMir  BMala,  wm 
UmStad.  B7  tlM  Lac  Tribonla,  enacted  aboat 
twvntj  fnn  aftar  tlio  radnctloa  of  Maoadonia» 
a  dtisen  was  allowed,  on  oortainkigli  tetlTa]% 
to  expend  tlffee  handled  tmm,  or  aSovt  twenty 
oUniiigeateiiinf ;  onotlMr  tetltalBof  leanotiL 
one  Imndred  ohm,  or  about  aiz  ehiQiafi  and 
eifht  penee;  but  dnriiif  tbe  Temalndw  of  tbe 
>  more  than  ten  aawi,  or  about  eight 
nd  wae  not  allowed  to  eerye  np  more 
ilowl,  and  this  with  a  vorlao  that  It 
ehonld  not  be  crammed  or  fiatted.* 

Snperedtlon  made  a  fvinelpal  jrticlo  in  the 
efaaraetar  of  the  people.  It  edbjeeled  them  eon- 
tlnnall J  to  be  oooupied  or  alarmed  with  prodU 
gieeandondnoQaappearaneeiv  of  which  they  en- 
nesvooied  to  avert  me  effeeta  by  ritm  and  expl- 
•tlone,  aa  strange  and  irrational  ae  the  piesages 
en  which  they  had  groonded  their  fears.  Great 
port  of  their  time  wae  acoordingiT  taken  op  with 
proewsions  and  public  shows,  ana  much  of  their 
sttbetancs^  eren  to  the  whole  annoal  produce  of 
their  herds,*  was  oocasJonally  expended  in 
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fioes,  or  in  the  performance  of  public  fowe.  The 
lint  oflieers  of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the 


priesthood,  perfbrmed  the  pert  of  the  cook 
the  butcher ;  and,  while  the  senate  was  deU 


deliber. 


atlng  on  eueetions  of  great  moment, 
the  entrails  of  a  victim,  in  order  to  know  what 
the  gods  had  determined.  "  Yon  must  desist," 
said  the  Consul  Comeliu%  entering  th 
'1  msrlnd 


with  a  countenance  pale  and  1 


withaa- 
lent;  «« I  myeelf  have  Tiaited  the  boilsr, 
the  head  of  the  liTcr  is  consumed.'" 


According  to  the  opinions  sntertained  in 
timee,  sorcery  wae  a  princ^  expedient  em- 
ployed by  those  who  nad  secret  designs  on  the 
life  of  their  ndghbour.  It  wae  supposed  to  make 
A  pert  in  the  statutory  crime  of  poisoning:  and 
the  same  imagination  which  admitted  the  chaige 
of  eorcary  as  credible,  was,  in  partlcuhur  in<- 
atancee^  when  any  person  was  accused,  easily 
conTineed  of  hie  guilt ;  insomuch  that  some 
thousands  were  at  timee  eonricted  together  of 
this  imaginary  crime.* 

Themannere  of  the  people  of  Italy  wers  at 
timee  sulject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magie> 
trate  gaTo  credit  to  wUd  and  improbable  reports. 
The  storv  of  the  Bachanals,  dated  in  ths  year  of 
Rome  ore  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  oonqueet  of  Macedonia, 
may  be  conddcred  as  an  instance  of  one  or  the 
other.*  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bachanals, 
had  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
pvetcndcr  to  diTination.'  The  desire  of  being 
admitted  into  this  society  prevailed  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  eect  became  extrenkdy  numeroue. 
Ae  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were 
eaid  at  certain  hours  to  extinguish  their  lights, 
•nd  to  indulge  themselTeB  in  every 
horror,  rape,  incesL  and  murder ;  cr 
which  no  sect  or  mtterulty  could  possibly  sub- 
sist, but  which,  in  bang  imputed  to  numbers  in 
this  credulooe  i^e,  gave  oca»ion  to  »  sevwe  li^ 


4  Plin.  lib.  X.  c  5i. 
0  The  Yer  Sscnm  waa  a  geDsral  sacitf  ce  of  all 
the  young  of  their  herds  for  a  wkole  year, 
g  liv.  Kb.  xtt.  e.  15.       7  Ibid.  lib.  xxxix.  ei  4L 
•  IMd-cCandeeqaea.         0"      "' 


however,  of  thoee 


the  oae  of  penal  or 


ooldttott,  and  pvoved  liMal  i 
Rome,  and  throughoot  Italy. 

The  oxtreme  superstition,  nvwww, 
times,  in  some  of  its  eifects,  vied  with  ran 
religion;  and,  by  the  noard  it  Inspired,  a 
especially  for  the  obliiation  of  eathe,  became  a 
nnneiple  of  publio  order  and  of  pnblie  duty,    ~^ 
In  many  Jnatsnfes  1 
compulsory  laws* 

when  the  dtiaen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
thsL  call  of  the  magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  kgione ; 
when  the  eoldler  swore  that  he  would  not  deeert 
hie  cdloors,  disobey  hie  commander,  or  fly  from 
hie  enemy;  when  nelkizen,  at  the  caU  of  the 
ceneor,  reported  on  dbtth  the  amount  of  hie 
effects;  the  state,  in  aU  thoee  instancea,  with 
perfoct  confidence  relied  on  the  good  folth  of  her 
suUeets,  and  vras  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  theee  obeervations  re- 
for,  that  1%  in  the  sixth  oentory  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  first  dawning  of  Hteraturs  began  to 
appear.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  Romans,  aa 
among  other  rude  nations,  at  their  feaste  to  sing 
or  rdkearse  heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their 
own  deeds  or  thoee  of  their  anceatore.**  This 
praetiee  had  been  eome  time  disoontinaed^and 
the  eompoeltiene  themsslvce  wers  ket.  They 
were  succeeded  by  pretended  monnmcnte  of  his- 
tory equally  foUacious,  the  oratlona  whldi,  hav- 
Inr  been  pronounced  at  funerals,  wer^  like  titlea 
cf  honour,  preserved  in  the  arehiveeof  every  no- 
Ue  houses  but  which  were  rather  csleulated  to  flat- 
tar  the  vanity  of  fomitiee,thantorecerd  the  truth-** 

The  Romans  owed  theeariiest  conmUations  of 
their  history  to  Oreeka;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempta  to  relate  their  etory  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.^  Nnviua  and  Ennlus, 
who  were  the  firet  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  compeeed  their  relations  in  verae.  Ll- 
viua  AndronicaB,  and  afterwards  Flantus  and 
Teroice,  tianalated  the  Greek  fable,  and  exhibit, 
ed  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  bat 
Grecian  mannen.  The  two  last  ars  said  to  have 
been  pereons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subsisted  by  turning  a  baker's  mill,  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  pussesieil  the  Greek  \ 
vulgar  dialect,  which  vraa  ; 
parte  of  Italy,  and  frmn  th 
came  acquainted  with  the  elmnt  compoeitiona 
of  Philemon  and  Menander."^  Their  comediea 
were  acted  in  the  strsets,  without  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reosptkm  of  an  audience.  But. 
a  nation  ao  Uttle  studkms  of  ordhury  convenl- 
encee,  and  contented  to  borrow  theb  literary 
modela  from  neighboure,  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitatora,  they  continued  for  agea  inferier» 
were,  however,  in  their  poatical  and  nuUtary 
all  other  natlona  what- 


the  Greek  tongue  as  n 
M  yet  spoken  in  many 
i  this  circumstance,  b»>. 


and,  at  thia  date»  I 

U.  Cfiee.    tended  a  dominion,  which  origin. 

ally  consisted  of  a  poor  village  oa 

the  Tiber,  to  more  empire  and  territory  than  la 

now  alloyed  by  any  kiiyjoen  or  state  oTEvrope. 


tf  Ck.  do  Claiie  Oiatoriboa,  0.  U. 
llIbid.p.lM.  l»Dkm.HaLlib.Lp.S. 

18  The  peoide  of  Cwmm,  sboat  this  time,  ^pp 
for  leave  to  have  thsir  puWc  acti^  for  ths  ttaw. 
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ItaM^  Mmnen,  and  Po^  tf  the  Time»— Repeated  Compkdntt  from  Cartkage-^HoOile  Dupomtien  of 
ike  Rommu^Reeoluiion  to  remove  Carthage  from  the  Coast'^Meantret  taken  far  this  /mrjxue^-Cor- 
ikage  Bety^ed-^Taken  and  dettroyed-^F^voU  of  the  Macedonian^-i'Their  Jtingdom  reduced  to  the. 
Form  of  a  Roman  Proomce-^Fate  if  the  Acheeon  League-^Operationt  in  Spmn^—Conduct  ef  Viri- 
atkue  <StaU  of  Numantia^Btoekade  of  Numantia-^It$  Destruction — Revolt  of  the  Slaves  m  Sidly^^ 
Legal  £atabluhmenU  and  Manners  ofthe  City, 


IHE  reduetloii  of  Macedonia  was  In  many 
rcii»ecte  a  remarkable  era  in  tlie  history  of 
efore  tliis  date  Roman  citizens  nad 
been  treated  as  subjects,  and  permitted  them- 
adres  to  be  taxed.  They  were  required  at  erery 
iwnaas  to  make  a  return  of  then*  effects  upon 
oath,  and,  besides  other  stated  or  occasional  con- 
tributions to  tlie  public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on 
the  wh^tle  Talue  of  their  property.  But  upon 
this  erent  they  assumed  more  entirely  the  cna- 
neter  of  soTereigns ;  and,  haying  a  treasury  re- 
plenished with  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom,  ex- 
empted themselYes  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  hare  put  them 
In  this  condition.  Is  Tarlously  reportea.  Livy 
Quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  stating  it  at  milhes 
iueenties,  or  about  a  million  sterling  ;  Velleius 
Patercttlus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pli- 
ny at  somewhat  more.  *  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the  ef- 
fect supposed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ordi^ 
nary  income  of  the  treasunr,  consisting  of  the 
sums  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
rictorioos  leaders,  the  tributes  received  from 
Carthage  and  Syria,  the  rents  of  C&mpania,  the 
tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition 
ofthcrerenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia, put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  esc- 
ompt  themselres  from  taxation ;  an  effect  which 
no  perishing  capital  nlaced'  at  once  in  their  cof- 
ten  could  be  supposea  to  produce.  The  Roman 
y,  when  examined  about  ten  years  alter 


this  dat^  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars  of  cold 
and  sUver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling:'  a  sum  which,  without  a  pro- 
per and  r^iular  supply^  must  haye  been  soon 


From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Ferseu% 
the  Romans,  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  t» 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerable  enemy ; 
and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dispened  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rheglum,  prooably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  ]^od,  m  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  otiier  arts  of  peace.  Among 
their  public  works  are  mentioned,  not  onlv  tem- 
ples and  fortifications,  particulars  In  whlcn  men 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqu<^ucts,  market-places,  pavements,' 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludea 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  against  toe  repeated  elec-' 
tlon  of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  consul, 
exclaimed  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and 
allejg^ed,  that  so  many  citizens  could  not  support 
their  extravagance  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  the  provinces  by  virtue  of  their  re« 
peated  appointments  to  command.  **  Observe,* 
ne  naid,  "  their  villas  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious  wood, 
llieir  very  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
Punic  fiuhion."' 


lTollstas,lib.l.o.«.    Plhi.]9i.xkxiiLo.a. 


t  PUn.  lib.  xuiii.  c.  3.  In  gold  10^l«  JE.  fn  sBw^e 
njn%  ^  and  in  ooia  030.9M,Mf  H.  8.  '-"— ^--^ 
on  Anoieat  Coins. 

g  Vad.  iNnapelinn  Fei 
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XM  ^IM4l/J#.        ,^^  to  «X  th«  ■«  rt  Whkh  dtl- 

SflM  miglit  be  choiea  into  the  diflSerent  offloti  of 
•titfl.*  And  on  the  oraaelon  on  which  Cato  made 
tbia  epeech,  they  exelnded  the  eame  peraon  from 
being  repeatedly  cfaoeen.  They  likewiae  made 
thoee  additiono  tofimner  aomptuary  laws  which 
liaTo  been  aheaity  mentioiied.  The  eenene,  or 
enrolmeDt  of  the  people,  bcfaa  to  be  made  with 
more  eare  than  formerly:  eTen  the  Latin  alUee, 
thoof  h  mimting  to  Rmne,  were  exduded  from 
the  Tolli;^aiid  tlie  people  cenerallT  moatered 
from  three  to  fow  hundred  thoosand  men. 

While  tlie  Romana  had  no  war  to  maintain 
with  the  more  regular  and  formidable  riTvle  of 
thfdlr  power,  they  atiU  employed  their  Icriona  on 
the  mmtier  of  their  proTincea  In  Spain,  Ualma- 
tia,  Lignrla,  and  on  the  deioenti  of  the  Alpa. 
Hiey  opened,  for  the  tint  time,  an  interoourae 
with  the  Thmcalpine  nationi,  in  a  treaty  of 
■nianee  with  the  republic  of  Maneilles ;  io  con- 
teqnence  of  whidi,  they  protected  that  mercan- 
tile aettlement  from  the  attacica  of  fierce  tribea, 
who  infeated  them  from  the  maritime  extremi- 
tiea  of  the  Alpe  and  Apneninea.  They  were  in 
eneral  the  mnpirfo  in  the  dlirerencea  of  nations, 
gare  audience  in  all  their  complaints,  interposed 
with  their  forces  as  well  aa  authority,  and  die- 
poaed  ofprorineea  and  klngdoma  at  their  plea- 
sure. Tbeyhept  aTicilant  eye  on  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  all  the  different  powera  with  whom 
ther  were  at  any  time  likely  to  be  embroiled, 
and  generally  conducted  their  transactions  with 
Independent  nations  as  they  adjusted  the  first 
oKtIement  of  their  own  acquisitions,  by  com- 
mission and  deputations  sent  tnm  the  senate  to 
decide,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  on  such 
matters  as  might  arise  in  the  place  to  which 
tbeir  ddlberationa  referred. 

The  number  of  commisslonerB  employed  in 
•  these  senrieca,  for  the  most  part,  was  ten.  These 
tiiolc  Informations,  formed  plans,  and  made  their 
Twports  for  the  final  derision  of  the  senate,  and, 
br  the  frequency  of  these  appointments.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  rota- 
tion, had  an  opportunitr  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  wcnid  whkh  they  were  destined  to 
gOYem. 

The  senate  itself,  though,  from  Its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  its  members,  lilcely  to  em- 
barrass aflbirs  by  debate,  delay,  and  tbe  rash 
publication  of  alllU  designs,  in  reality  possess- 
ed all  the  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy,  and 
despatch,  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most 
adect  executWe  council.  This  numerous  assem- 
bly of  Roman  statesmen  appeared  to  have  main- 
tuned,  during  a  long  period,  one  series  of  con- 
ahtent  and  uniform  design  ;  and  kept  their  in- 
tentions so  secret,  that  their  reaolotiona,  for  the 
most  part,  were  known  only  by  the  execution. 
The  kingoC  Pergamus  made  a  Journey  to  Rome, 
In  order  to  exdte  the  Romans  to  a  war  with  his 
riral,  the  king  of  Macedonia.     He  preferred 
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Daring  the  preaent  raphe  from  anr  conoid* 

able  war,  the  Romans  iwlanoed  the  klngdoma 
of  Pemmus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia  iwainst 
each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able,  at 
pleasure,  to  oppress  any  of  those  powers  that 
should  become  refractory  or  formidable  to  thdr 
interest. 

They  made  the  kingdom  <if  Syria  derolTe  on 
a  minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  this  minority,  sent  a  commhnion  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  thdr  com 
misdoners  were,  with  the  oonnlTance  of  the 
court,  aasaulted  In  a  riot  at  Antioch ;  aome  Of 
them  were  killed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  from 
the  oountiy. 

Demetrius,  the  son  <if  Sdencus,  who  ought 
to  hare  succeeded  to  his  fothcr  In  the  monardiy ' 
of  Syria,  bdng,  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  aa 
hostage  at  Rome,  had  been  supplanted  by  his 
younger  brother,  the  fother  of  that  minor  prince ' 
who  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  Romana. 

Upon  the  insult  that  haid  been  thua  offered  to 
the  Roman  commiadon  at  Antioch,  Demetrina 
thought  it  a  foyounihle  opportunity  to  urge  hia 
claim,  and  to  prevail  on  the  aenate  to  restore 
him  to  the  succeadon  of  his  fother*s  crown :  but 
these  crafty  usurpers,  notwithatanding  the  of- 
fence they  had  reedved  from  thoae  who  were  In 
possession  of  the  monarchy,  prefei-red  the  ad- 
▼antagea  which  ther  had  over  a  minor  Ung,  to 
the  precarious  affection  or  gratitude  of  aa  actira 
spirited  prince,  educated  at  Rome,  and  taught 
by  thdr  own  example  to  know  Us  interest ;  tod 
they  accordingly  denied  his  request. 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  hla 
tutor,  got  unrivalled  possesdon  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  aa 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the 
murderer  of  thehr  late  commissioner,  Octaylus, 
in  chains,  to  be  punished  at  their  discretion. 
But  the  senate  disdained  to  wreck  their  publie 
wrongs  on  a  private  criminal ;  or,  having  causa 
of  complaint  against  the  nation  itsdf,  were  not 
to  be  srasfifd  with  the  punishment  of  a  single 
person.  They  suffered  tne  prisoner,  as  beneath 
their  attention,  to  depart 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they 
promoted  the  division  of  that  country  between 
the  two  brothers,  who  were  then  joined  in  the 
sovereignty,  and  rivals  for  the  sole  poeaeaiiaQ  of 
the  throne.* 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transactions, 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fotal  at  hwK 
to  the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  vrar,  being  now  less  dependent 
than  formeriy  on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they, 
contrary  to  thdr  usual  pretensions  to  national 
generosity  and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  re- 
serve, entlro  nations  to  the  ambition,  orto  tho 
meanest  Jealousy,  of  their  own  republic^* 

The  prorince  of  Eroporiae,  a  district  lying  on 


his  complaints  In  the  senate,  and  prevailed  on  the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthagi 

thia  body  to  resolve  on  the  war ;  but  no  part  of  nian  territory,  had  been  riolently  adzed  by  Gala 

the  transaction  was  public  till  after  the  king  of  ""         '  "'  -   -  -         -  *• 

Maoedoida  was  a  prilMmer  at  Rome.* 


4  It  appears  Ihat,  by  thii  law,  beinic  qoestors  at 
Odrty^ne,  they  might  rise  to  the  coasoiate  at  forty- 


i  Plntaicb,  in  tlie  life  of  Flanliilnw,  mentioiis  a 
law  bv  which  flie  ceniwra  were  obliged  to  enrol 
•eery  freenma  tkat  offered.  Tbe  Latins  complained, 
that  tfaak  MWM  were  depopnlatod  by  eodgrations 
•a  BOBM     Jiv.  lib.  xH.  c.  8. 

•  Talar.  Uaaias.  Hb.  fi.  c  t. 


zed  by  < 
icing  of  Numidia,  and  father' of  Massinlssa. 
It  had  been  agdn  restored  by  Syphax,  when  he 
supplanted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom;  but  now  agdn  usurped  by  Maa- 
sinlasa  on  recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of 
the  Romana,  to  wlMae  favour  he  trusted ;  and 
the  Carthaglnlana,  preduded  by  tbe  late  treaty 
from  making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romana, 
had  reoourae  to  oomplainls  aad  npiaaaulaHani, 


r  Pd:h.  Exoetpta 


•  IMd.lia.l«k 
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wMch  dMf  made  ttt  Bome,  both  before  and  after  to  yreeerve  their  effecte,  and  ta  purchaae  tnft» 
tiM  reduction  of  Maeedonia.     The   Roman  so-  quilUty  by  the  lowest  ooooeadona.     Bat  ae  th« 


Bate  had,  for  five  and  twent;|r  yeara,  eluded  these  measure  now  proposed  by  the  Roman 

'  "  that  frofeity 
ttblieediiees»aiid 


aplaint^  and,  during  tms  time,  was  In  th^  amounted  to  a  deprlvatieii  of  all  that  ] 

ujppreei 
fNDirtant  dispute,  but  wit£  instructions  or  dlspo-  subsiitenoe  which  could  not  be  easily  tnaahmdf 


practioe  of  sendinc  commiasionere  into  Africn^    aaich  is  vested  In 
under  pretence  of  bearing  the  parties  in  this  im-  an  entire  su] 


of  aU 


pttblk 
thoael 


altiona  to  ihvonr  Maarinlssa,  and  to  d!«erf«t  wwk '  it  whs  iios  « apposed  that  their  oansent  ooald  bo 
iealooa  eye,  the  condition  and  the  movaments .  easily  obtadMO,  and  it  was  aeoordin^y  waahad 
fdielr  ancient  rivaL^  to  keep  the  dcsipi  a  iccret,  until  eMtaai  maini 

were  prepared  lor  its  execution. 

The  consuls,  without  any  dedaralloii  of  war» 

were  instructed  to  arm,  and  to  psas  with  their 

" arrival  on  that  !•• 


The  Carthaginians,  yet  possesnd  of  ample  re- 
Booroea,  and.  If  wealth  or  magnificence  could 
aanstitate  strength,  still  a  powerful  nation ;  be- 
ing wearr  of  repeated  applications,  to   which 


forces  into  Sicily.    As  thehr  i 


they  could  obtain  no  aatieCytngaaawer,  took  thdr  land,  which  waa  1h%m  La  a  etate  of  profimBd  • 

reeolutlon  to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  force  their  peaces  evidently  implied  a  deaign  upon  Abkt^ 

alaim  to  the  territorv  In  question.  tlia  people  of  Utica,  that  they  migat  hava  tha 

They  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of  merit  of  an  early  declaration  In  fiitvaar  of  tha 
Maarinissa,  commanded  by  himself,  though  now  i  Romana,  sent  a  deputation  to  asake  theas  a  ten- 
about  nine^  years  of  age,  and  were  defeated.*      der  of  their  port  and  town,  as  a  harbour  and 

Thla  unrartunate   event   diiappointed   their '  place  of  arms  for  the   aooonunadation  of  their 
and  cKpoeed  them  to  the  reeentment  of'  xbroc8k     The  Carthaginians  were  distraded  with 


who  considered  the  attempt  they 
had  made  to  do  themselves  Justice,  as  a  contra- 
▼ention  of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  departure  from 
the  artidea  of  peaoe  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthm  had 
been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Deputiea  had  been  sent  into 
Africa,  to  procure  tne  Information  that  was  n»- 
ceesary  to  determine  this  question.  Among 
these  Cato^  being  struck  with  the  greatnees, 
wealth,  and  popiuousneas  of  chat  republic,  and 
with  the  amaxing  fertility  of  Its  territory,  when 
hemade  his  report  in  the  senate^  carried  In  his 
lap  a  parcel  of  figs  which  he  had  brought  from 
thence.  "  Theee,^'  he  said,  "  are  the  produce  of 
a  land  that  is  but  three  days  eail  from  Rome. 
Judge  what  Italy  may  have  to  foar  frvm  a  coun- 
try whoee  produce  la  so  much  superior  to  its  lately  offered  to  MassiniBsa ;  and  they  made  a 
That  country  is  now  in  arms ;  the  sword  formal  surrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory 

to  be  diqtoeed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romana. 
In  return  to  this  actof  submiasion,  they  wera 

told,  that  the  Romans  approved  their  behaviour. 


oppodte  counsels.  They  laid  the  blame  ef  tho 
war  with  Massinlsaa  on  Hasdrabal  and  hia 
abettors,  whom  they  ordered  into  exile;  bttt»  • 
without  coming  to  any  other  reeolutions,  sent  a 
deputation,  wiui  AiU  powers  to  conclude  aa  cii^ 
cumstances  might  eeem  to  require,  and  agree  to 
whatever  they  should  find  most  expedient  for 
the  commonwealth.  Thcee  deputies,  on  their 
arrival  at  Romc^  finding  nodiiposition  in  tha 
senate  to  treat  with  them  upon  equal  teraaa,  re- 
solved to  arreet,  by  the  most  miplicit  submlsiiion» 
the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  their  oaun- 
try.  They  accordingly  oanfesaed  the  impm* 
dence  of  their  late  conduct,  and  implored  for- 
giveneea.  They  quoted  the  sentence  of  baniah- 
ment  paseed  upon  Hasdrubal  and  his  partv,  aa 
an  evidence  of  their  contrition  for  the  hoatilitiea 


That  country  Is  now  in  arms ;  the  sword 
iwn  against  Maarinlaea ;  but  when  thrust 
side,  win  penetrate  to  you.     Your  boasted 


Is  drawn 

In  hie  . 

-victoriea  have  not  subdued  'the  Carthaginians, 


but  given  them  experience,  taught  them  caution, '  and  meant  to  leave  them  in  posaeaslon  of  their 
and  Instructed  them  how  to  disguise,  under  the .  freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all 


semblance  of  peace,  a  vnur  which  you  vrill  find  their  effects,  whether  private  or  pubUc :  but,  aa 

.  'ist  Tou  In  their  docks  and  in!  a  pledge  of  their  compliancs  with  the  i 
their  araenak."    This,  and  every  other  speech]  that  aaight  be  neccemry  to  prevent  the  i 


marshalled  against 


return  of 


•iraraenaM."  inis,  ana  every  otner  speecnj  that  might  be  necceeary  to  prevent  the  return  ol 
this  suiiioct,  Cato  concluded  with  his  fiunoua  former  disputes,  they  demanded  three  hundred 
Mying ;  '*  That  Carthage  should  be  destroved."  *j  hoetages,  the  children  of  eenators,  and  of  tha 
Scipio  Nasica,  another  speaker  in  this  debate,  first  families  in  Csrthsge.  This  demand  being 
^intended  for  peaee.  He  represented  the  forces  roported  in  the  city  gave  a  general  alarm ;  but 
of  Carthage  as  not  sofiicient  to  alarm  the  Ro- 1  the  authors  of  theee  counseb  wero  too  for  ad- 
mans  ;  cr,  if  really  greater  than  thero  was  any  vanced  to  recede.  They  tore  from  the  arma  9i 
reason  to  suppose  them,  no  moro  than  wen  re-  their  parenta  the  children  of  the  first  fomlliea  In 

Juisite  to  exercke  the  virtues  of  a  people  already, '  the  commonwealth ;  and,  amidst  the  criea  of 
u*  want  of  proper  exertion,  bq^un  to  suffer  affliction  and  despair,  embarked  thoee  hostagea 
a«ime  abatement  in  their  vigilance,  discipline^  for  Sicily.  Upon  this  island  they  wero  deliver- 
aiid  vslour.  I  ed  over  to  the  Roman  ci 

In  this  diversity  of  opinions.  It  appeared  aoon  sent  forward  to  Rome. 
afWr,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course,  re-j  Ths  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament^ 
s»ilved  not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- '  vrithout  explaining  themaelvca  any  ftirther,  con- 
aiits  of  Carthage  to  a  new  situation,  at  least  ten  tinned  their  voyage^  and,  by  their  aapearanca  on 
miles  from  the  sea.*  I  the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fmh  alum  at  Caiw 

The  Carthaginiana,  after  thefar  late  unfortn-l  thage.    l>eputiea  from  tha  nnfortunate  Inhahlt- 
Bata  adventun  with  Massinissa,  wero  wHlliig  ante  of  that  plpca  went  to  reodve  them  at  Utica* 
•  I  and  wero  toU,  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their 

ships,  engines  ai  vror,  naval  and  military 
Eve      ■         -       ■  •     • 


I  consuls,  and  wero  by  theoi 


I  Legstiones,  c  118»     liv. 


1  Polyb.  ISxcerptii 

S  Liv.'  BplCoBM,  Ub.  xIvilL 
alc,p.ai. 

8  pelcnda  est  Carthago, 
latardi  in 


BpltoBM,  Ub.  xIvilL    Appisn.  da  Boll. 


Vlt. 


arma^  »axm»  engmea  ai  iror,  navai  ana  munary 
Ub.  stores.     Even  these  alarming  commands  thef 
'  received  as  the  strokes  ef  fote,  which  conM  not 
P»*  be  avoided.    **  We  do  not  mean,**  said  ana  af 


the  deputies,  <«to  dispute  your  u>«w— ^  .«• 
wa  entreat  you  to  conaider,  to  what  a  htlplsM 


4  Aoalsa  ia  Punicis.    Platardi  1.    .  .^    _ .  _ 
SoomTub.  Ix.  c  M.    Ores.  lib.  Iv,  c. ».  TeMw.  atate  you  aro  about  to 
lb.Le.IS.   Polyb.  MxeerptaLegatioMs  Now  JMk  i  paople^  who,  by  this  hard 


wittbai 


CmaiwI.] 


OP.THS  ROMAN  REPUBLIC 


n 


to  prtmrr*  mmb  tmonff  tkeir  own 
cftiaciM  at  home,  or  to  defend  themadvM  against 
the  OManert  invader  from  abroad.  We  have 
bankheil  Haadniba)  in  order  to  receive  jou :  we 
have  derJared  him  an  enemy  to  his  eoontry,  that 
foa  might  be  omr  friends :  but  wlien  we  are 
■dIsanmM,  wiio  can  prevent  tliis  odle  from  re- 
taming  to  ooeupy  the  city  of  Cartilage  acainst 
J9U.  ?  With  twenty  tliousand  men  that  follow 
Um,  if  he  eoroes  into  the  direction  of  oar  gov- 
ernment, Im  will  soon  oblin  us  to  make  war  on 


reeeive  the  several  articles  that  were  to  be 
livered  up,  and  to  see  the  arsenals  and  the  dodcs 
dMtroyeo. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  delivered  op  to 
these  oommissaries  forty  thousand  suits  of  ar- 
MOOT,  twenty  thousand  luitapult»,  or  large  en- 
gin<«  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  dartSi  ar- 
rows, and  other  missiles. 

So  lar  tlie  Romans  proeeeded  with  caatlon, 
well  knowing  the  venenmon  which  mankind  en- 
tertain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  th^  anoestorsy 
with  the  shrines  and  consecrated  temples  of  their 
godi ;  and  dreading  the  effects  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Carthaginians  should  perceive  hoi^much 
they  were  to  be  affected  In  their  private  and  pub- 
lic property.  But  now,  thinking  their  onject 
seizure,  they  proeeeded  to  dedare  their  Intentions. 
The  consul  called  the  Carthaginian  deputies  Into 
his  presence,  and  beginning  with  an  exhortation, 
that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  the 
necessity  of  their  liMrtune  Imposed,  intimated, 
the  definitive  resolution  of  the  Roman  senate, 
that  the  people  of  Carthace  should  relinquish 
'  r  present  situattoa.  and  build  on  any  other 
ef  thefar  territory,  not  less  than  eighty 
*■,  or  about  ten  miles,  removed  from  the 
sea.  The  amaatement  and  sorrow  with  which 
these  orders  were  received,  Justified  the  precau- 
tions which  the  Romans  had  taken  to  secure  the 
execution  of  them.  The  deputies  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  ano  endeavoured,  ftvm 
motives  of  pity,  or  of  reason,  to  obtain  a  revoca- 
tioB  of  this  cruel  and  artiitrarv  decree.  They 
pleaded  the  merit  of  their  Implicit  submission, 
their  weakness,  their  inabilitv  any  longer  to 
•larm  the  Jealousy  of  Rome^  cireumventM,  dis- 
armed bound  to  their  duty  by  hostages  the  most 
predotts  blood  of  their  commonwealth.  They 
pleaded  the  fUth  which  was  plighted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  hopes  of  protection  they  had  given, 
and  the  reputation  they  had  Justly  acquired,  not 
only  for  national  Jusdoe,  but  for  demeney  and 
generosity  to  all  who  sued  for  mercy.  They 
pleaded  me  respect  which  all  nations  owed  to 
the  shrines  and  the  consecrated  temples  of  their 
gods;  the  deplorable  state  Into  which  numbers 
m  their  people  must  be  reduced,  expdled  teom 
their  habitations  and  immoveable  possessions, 
the  prindpol  artldes  of  their  property,  and  the 
iMipdess  condition  of  others,  who,  inured  to  sub- 
sist by  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  dtuatlon, 
were  entlrdy  dlsqwilifled  to  support  themsdves 
«r  thdr  children  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  Roman  consul  replied  by  repeating  the  ex- 
prav  orders  of  the  senate,  and  bid  the  Carthagi- 
■  remember,  that  states  wers  composed  of 
,  not  ofrmnparts  and  walls.    That  the  Ro- 
»  hadpremlMd  to  spare  and  prateet 


srdli^Iieeipt.  Legatee.  14k        t^ 


the  repubUcof  Carthage;  and  that  they  had  fii^ 
filled  this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  hi 
poaaessionofthdr  freedom  and  thdr  Uws.  That 
the  sacred  places  diould  remain  untouched,  and 
that  the  ehrince  of  the  gods  would  still  be  witWa 
the  reach  of  thdr  pious  vidta.  That  the  di» 
tance  to  which  It  was  propossd  to  remove  Car- 
thage from  the  sea  was  not  so  great  as  the  dis- 
tance at  which  Rome  herself  was  dtuated  frem 
it ;  and  that  the  Romana  had  taken  their  rss^ 
lution,  thai  tbe  people  of  Carthi^  should  n» 
longer  have  vuider  thdr  Immediate  view  thai 
element  which  opened  a  way  to  their  ambitioa» 
had  tempted  them  first  into  Sldly,  afterwards 
into  Spain,  and  last  of  dl  Into  Italy,  and  to  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  and  which  would  never  cease  to 
suggest  projects  dangerous  to  themsdves^  and 
inconsistent  with  the  peaoe  of  mankind.  **  Ws 
go  then,'*  sdd  the  deputies  of  CarthMpe^  **t^ 
oertdn  death,  which  we  have  merited  by  hay-* 
Ing  persuaded  our  fellow-dtlaens  to  resign  thos* 
sefves  into  the  handa  of  the  Romans.  But  If 
you  mean  to  have  your  commands  dieyed,  yo« 
must  be  ready  to  enforoe  them;  and  by^this 
means  you  may  mve  an  unfortunate  people  from 
expodng  themsdves,  by  any  act  of^despalr,  ts 
worse  sufferings  than  tner  have  yet  endured.** 

The  deputies  aocordin^y,  being  fdlowed  at  • 
distance  oy  twenty  gslbys  of  the  Roman  fleet* 
set  sail  for  Carthace.  Tliev  were  reodved  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear 
the  result  of  their  negotiations;  but  the  dlenos 
they  preeerved,  under  pretence  that  It  was  n». 
cessary  to  make  their  report  first  to  the  ssoats^ 
spread  a  generd  dismay.  In  the  senate  thdr 
message  was  recdved  with  cries  of  despsir» 
which  soon  conveyed  to  the  people  hi  the  streets 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  Imposed  upos 
them.  And  this  nation,  who,  about  forty  years 
before,  had  consented  to  betray  their  prindpal 
dtiasen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  whs 
had  latdy  resigned  all  the  honours  and  preten- 
dons  of  a  free.state,  now  kindled  Into  rage  at 
the  thoughts  of  bdng  obliged  to  forego  so  great 
a  part  of  their  wedUi,  and  to  remove  thdr  ha- 
biUtions.  They  burst  Into  the  place  where  the 
senate  was  assembled,  and  Idd  vident  hands  on 
all  the  members  who  had  advised  or  borne  any 
part  In  the  late  degrading  submisslona,  or  who 
had  contributed  to  brin/the  state  Into  Its  prss- 
ent  hdpless  condition.  They  took  vengeance,  as 
Is  common  with  a  corrected  pepulaos^  on  others, 
for  faulto  In  which  they  themsdves  had  Iredy 
concurred ;  and,  as  awsjce  to  new  sentiments  of 
honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit  of  their  own  com- 
monwealth, ever  ready  to  barter  nationd  ciuh- 
racter  for  profit,  to  purchase  eafety  wlih 
shameful  oonceseions,  and  to  remove  a  present 
danger,  by  giving  up  what  Is  the  only  security 
of  nations  i^nst  anv  daqger,  the  reputation  of 
thdr  vigour,  and  the  nonour  of  their  arms. 

Willie  the  multitude  Indulged  themsdves  in 
every  spedes  of  riot,  a  few  had  the  prscantion 
to  shut  the  gates,  tostrstch  the  chain  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make 
a  collection  of  stones  on  the  battlements,  these 
bdng  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to  repd 
theflrst attadu  of  the  Romans.  The  remslns 
of  die  senate  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  des- 
perate state  of  thdr  aflhln,  rssdved  on  war. 
Despdrand  frenzy  succeeded  In  every  brasst  ts 


sf  bsnishment  Utdy  pronounced  sgainst  Hssdns* 
ba^snd  against  tiM  troops  undsr  his  ssa  «m4* 
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ThoM  ezflM  wwB  entnMted  to  hMten  Uaelr 
turn  tor  the  defence  of  a  dty  bereft  of 


•hipe,  military  and  naval  itora.  The  people,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  an  ardour  whicn  reaeon, 
and  the  bopei  of  eueoeH  daring  the  proeperity  of 
the  lepublic  could  not  have  inspired,  enoeaYour- 
•d  to  replace  the  arms  and  the  atores  which  they 
had  so  shamefully  surrendered.  Thev  demo- 
lished their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with 
timber.  They  opened  the  temples  and  other 
pnblie  bnildlnfB  to  accommodate  the  workmen ; 
•and,  without  distinction  of  sex,  condition,  or 
«fi^  became  labourers  in  the  public  works,  col- 
lected materials,  furnished  proYisions,  or  bore  a  i 
part  in  any  labour  that  was  thought  necessary  to 
put  the  city  in  a  sUte  of  defence.  They  sup- 
plied  the  founders  and  the  armourers  with  the 
Draas  and  iron  of  their  domestic  utensils;  or, 
where  these  metals  were  deficient,  brought  what 
they  could  furnish  of  silver  and  gold.  They 
Joined,  with  the  other  materials  which  were 
used  in  the  roperies,  their  hair  to  be  spun  into 
cordage  for  the  sliipping,  and  into  braces  for  their 
•nginca  of  war. 

The  lloman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willinjE  to  await  the  returns  of  reason, 
and  to  let  these  first  ebullitions  of  frenay  autwide, 
for  some  daya  made  no  attempts  on  the  city.  But, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  HasdrubaJ,  they 
thought  it  neoeaaary  to  endeavour,  before  hb  ar- 
rival, to  possess  themaelves  of  the  gatea.  Hav- 
ing in  Yun  attempted  to  acale  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  undeno  the  labours  of  a  regular 
siege ;  and,  though  Uiey  made  a  breach,  were 
ulsed  in  attempting  to  force  the  dty  b  v  storm, 
"aadrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 


repu 
H 
separated  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the 
oontinent,  maintained  his  communication  by 
water,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  provt- 


aions  and  annsT  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  rednoe  the  dty  while  HaMlrubal  ro- 
tained  this  post,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him, 
but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  si^ge. 
They  had  already  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prize,  changed  their  commanders  twice,  but 
without  advancing  thdr  fortunes.  They  began 
to  incur  the  diacredit  of  having  formed  against  a 
neighbouring  commonwealth  an  invidious  design 
which  they  could  not  accomplish.  £nemies  In 
every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
were  encouraged  to  declare  against  tliem ;  and 
even  Maadnlma,  unwilling  to  aee  their  power 
aubstituted  for  that  of  CarUiage,  and  jealous  of 
the  avidity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  be- 
come masters  in  Africa,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  In  which  he  thoucht  liimseif  en- 
titled to  aliare,  withdrew  his  fot-ces,  and  left 
them  aingly  to  contend  with  the  difficultiea  In 
which  they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  the  Romans  were  animated  by  those  mor* 
tifications  which  are  apt  to  discourage  other  na^ 
tions.  They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  thdr 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals ;  and 
they  damoured  for  a  better  choice.  Sdpio,  by 
birth  the  son  of  Emillus  PbuUus,  and  by  adop- 
tion the  mndson  of  Sdpio  Alricanus,  having 
distinguished  himsdf  In  Spain  and  in  Africa, 
and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit 
the  oiRoe  of  edUe,  was  thought  worthy  of  the 
supreme  oonmumd ;  but  being  about  ten  years 
under  the  legal  ace,  the  law  was  suapended  in 
his  favour,  and  his  appointment  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  eolleaffue,  was 
declared  without  the  usual  method  of  casting 
lotau 
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thdr  oonddention,  and  in  thdr  rank  amovg 
nations,  and  had  negotiations  with  the  ndah 
bonring  powers  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia* 
whose  aid  they  solidted  with  alarming  refieo- 
tions  on  the  boundless  ambitioo,  and  invidioiM 
policy  of  the  Romans,  lliey  even  conveyed  as- 
surances of  support  to  the  Adueana,  to  tha 
pretended  Philip,  an  Impostor,  who,  about  thia 
time,  laid  daim  to  tlie  throne  df  Macedonia ;  and 
they  encouraged  with  hopes  of  assistance  tha 
subjects  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  at  thia  tima 
in  arms  to  recoYer  the  indepcndenos  of  thdr 
monarchy. 

The  mere  change  of  the  commander,  and  bet- 
ter discipline  in  the  Roman  army,  howeveff 
soon  altered  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war. 
The  first  object  of  Sciplo  was  to  cut  oif  the  cooa- 
munications  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  conn- 
try,  and  to  intercept  their  soppW  of  provisiciii 
and  other  articles  neceaaary  to  witnstand  a  dcge. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  apa- 
dous  luiy,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hermes, 
or  Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
leagues  from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a 
peninsula  joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  isth- 
mus about  three  miles  in  Ivreadth,  and  covering 
a  bason  or  harbour,  in  which  thpir  docks  ana 
their  dipping  were  secured  from  atorma  and 
hostile  attacks.  The  Byraa,  or  cltadd,  com- 
manded the  isthmus,  and  preaetited  at  thia  only 
entrance  to  the  town  by  iand,  a  wall  thirty  feet 
thick  and  dxty  feet  high.  The  whole  drcum- 
ference  of  the  place  waa  above  twenty  milea.* 

The  bedegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  access  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  tha 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  across 
the  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  tha 
bason  over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means 
atUi  preserved  the  communication  of  the  dty 
with  the  country.  Sdpio,  todidodge  him  from 
this  post,  made  a  fdnt  at  a  distant  part  of  tha 
fortificationa  to  acale  the  walls,  actually  gained 
the  baUlementa,  aud  gave  an  alarm  which  oblig- 
ed the  Carthaginian  general  to  throw  himadf 
into  the  city.  Sdpio,  aatisfied  with  having  ob- 
tained hia  end,  took  posseaaion  of  the  post  which 
the  other  had  abandoned ;  and  being  now  master 
of  the  lathmua,  and  the  whole  continental  aida 
of  the  harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the 
Byraa.  In  hia  camp  he  covered  himad f  as  ususl 
with  double  lines ;  one  facing  the  fortifications 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  curuin  twelve  feet 
high,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which 
one  in  the  centre  was  high  enough  to  overlook 
the  ramparts,  and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  en«»- 
my'a  worlca.  The  other  line  secured  hix  rear 
from  aurpriae  on  the  dde  of  the  country ;  and 
both  effectually  guarded  the  ivthmus,  and  ob- 
atructed  all  aoceaa  to  the  town  by  land. 

The  bedeged,  however,  atill  recrived  aome 
supply  of  providons  by  sea;  their  victuallera 
took  the  benefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  fresh 
and  right  into  the  harbo«jr,  to  paes  through  ths 
enem)ra  fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursus 
them ;  and,  Sdpio,  to  cut  off  this  resource,  pro- 
jected a  mole  from  the  main  land  to  the  point 
of  the  peninsula  across  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. He  began  to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a 
foundation  of  ninetY  feet,  with  an  intention  to 
contract  the  mound  as  it  rose  to  twcnty-fcttr 
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taking ;  but  wImii  it  appeared  to  advance  with 
a  aeiiaiUe  progreee,  gave«a  ierious  aiarm. 

The  Carfcheginiane,  to  pcoride  against  the  erils 
which  they  bq^an  to  foreiee  finom  this  obstnio- 
tion  at  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  undertook 
a  work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast  than  even 
that  of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula 
within  their  wuls,  and  to  open  a  new  pasnge 
to  the  sea;  and  this  thej  had  actually  accom- 
plished by  the  time  that  the  other  passage  was 
shut.  Notwitlistanding  the  late  surrender  of 
all  their  shipping  and  stores,  they  had  at  the 
same  time,  by  incredible  efforts,  asaembled  or 
constructed  a  navy  of  sixty  galUes.  With  this 
force  they  were  ready  to  appear  in  the  bay,  while 


Tht  work,  when  first  obeerred  in  the  mean  time,  with  more  Ikrocity  or  mag* 
was  cionsidered  as  a  vain  under-  i  nanimity  than  her  husband,  laid  violent  hands 
'  '  on  her  children,  and,  together  with  the  dead 
bodies,  threw  herself  into  the  flame  of  a  burning 
ruin.  The  deserters  too,  Impatient  of  the  dread- 
ful expectations  which  they  felt,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  own  fiite,  set  fire  to  the  temple  in' 
which  they  had  sought  a  temporary  cover,  and 
perished  in  the  flames. 

The  dtv  continued  to  bom  durtog  seventeen 
days ;  and  all  tlus  time  the  soldiers  were  sllowed 
to  seise  whatever  thev  could  save  from  the 
flames,  or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  dyinc  in- 
habitants, who  were  still  dangerous  to  those 
who  approached  them.  Scipio,  in  beholding 
this  meleincholy  scene,  is  said  to  have  repeated 
from  Homer  two  lines  containing  a  prophecy  of 
the  fidl  of  IVoy.  «  To  whom  do  von  now 
apply  this  prediction?"  said  Polyblus,  who 
happened  to  be  near  him;  "To  my  own 
country,"  he  said,  "  for  her  too  I  dread  in  her 
turn  the  reverses  of  human  fate  '. " 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  have 
contained  nq  more  than  these  words:  *'  Car- 
tbsfe  is  talcen.  The  army  waits  for  your 
further  orders.*'  The  tidings  were  received  at 
Home  with  uncommon  dvmunstrations  of  ioy. 
The  victors,  recollecting  all  the  passages  of  their 
former  wars,  the  alarms  that  had  been  given  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  irreconcileable  antipathy  or 
the  two  nations,  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Carthage,  and  even  to  destroy  tha 
materials  of  wliich  they  were  built. 

A  commission  was  granted  bj  the  senate  to 
ten  of  its  members  to  take  possession  of  terri- 
tories whidh  were  thus  deprived  of  their  sove- 
reign, to  model  the  form  of  this  new  province, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  Roman 
governor.  And  thus  Cartilage,  the  only  in-  , 
stance  in  which  the  human  genius  ever  ap-  ' 
peared  greatly  distinguished  In  Africa;  the 
model  of  magnificence,  the  repository  of  wealth, 
and  one  of  the  principal  states  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  no  more.  The  Romans,  incited  by 
national  animoeity,  and  an  excess  of  Jealousy, 
formtid  a  design  more  cruel  towards  their  rival 
than  at  first  view  it  appeared  to  be,  and  in  the 
execution  of  it  became  actors  in  the  scene  of 
horror  far  beyond  their  original  intention.  By 
the  milder  law  and  practice  of  modern  nations, 
we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  danger  of 
ever  seeing  such  hornd  examples  repeated,  at 
least  in  any  part  of  the  western  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  was  still, 
in  dependence,  the  Romans  bad  other  wars  to 
maintain  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  the  natural  process  of  their  policy,  suited 
to  tlie  measures  which  they  liaa  taken  with 
other  nations,  now  ended  in  the  open  and 
avowed  usurpation  of  a  sovereignt;^  wliich  they 
had  long  disguised  under  the  specious  titles  ot 
alliance  and  protection. 

Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  tl^ 
Romans,  after  some  yean  of  distraction,  and  an 
attempt  at  last  in  favour  of  a  pretended  son  of 
the  late  king,  to  recover  its  independence  and  its 
monarchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest. 

Andriscus,  an  African  of  uncertain  extraa- 
tion,  being  observed  to  resemble  the  royal  fiunily 
of  Macedonia,  had  the  courage,  under  the  name 
of  Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of  that  unfiirtnnata 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the  crown. 


the  Roman  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unrigged, 
aecure  against  any  danger  from,  an  enemv  wliom 
they  supposed  shut  up  by  impenetrable  bsrs; 
aiid  in  these  circumstances,  if  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  surprise  with  which  they 
might  have  attacked  tneir  enemy,  must  have 
done  great  execution  on  the  Roman  fleet  But 
having  spent  no  lees  than  two  days  in  clearing 
their  new  passage  after  it  was  known  to  be  open, 
and  in  preparing  for  action,  th^  gave  the  enemy 
likewise  fiul  time  to  prepare.  On  the  third  they 
enpged,  fought  for  the  whole  day  without 
gaining  any  advantage;  and,  in  their  retreat  at 
night,  suflmd  greatly  fixun  the  enemy,  who 
pressed  on  their  rear. 

While  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
this  new  communication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
aieged  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  their  works 
by  land.  A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting 
their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  with- 
out any  arms,  and  provided  only  with  matches, 
crossed  the  harbour,  and,  expoalng  themselves 
to  certain  death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers 
of  the  besi^iers;  and,  while  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  put  to  the  sword,  willingly  per- 
ished in  the  execution  of  their  purpose. 

in  such  operations  the  summer  dapsed ;  and 
Scipio,  with  the  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a 
renewal  of  all  the  difficulties  which  be  had  for- 
merly to  encounter  at  sea,  contenting  himself 
with  a  blockade  for  the  winter,  discontinued 
the  siege. 

His  command  being  prolonged  for  another 
year,  he  resumed  his  attack  iu  the  spring ;  and 
finding  the  place  greatly  reduced  by  despair  and 
frunine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  of  the  docks, 
where  he  observed  that  the  battlements  were 
low  and  unguarded.  His  arrival  in  the  streets 
did  not  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  during  six  days,  disputed  every 
house  and  every  passage,  and  successively  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  whenever  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  them.  Above  fifty  thousand  persons 
of  diiFerent  sexes,  who  bad  taken  refuge  ii<  the 
citadel,  at  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were 
led  captive  from  thence  in  two  separate  divisions, 
one  of  twenty-five-tbousand  women,  and  another 
of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Nine  hundred  deserters,  who  had  left  the 
Roman  army  during  the  siege,  having  been  re- 
fused the  quarter  which  ^as  granted  to  the 
others,  UhM  post  in  a  temple  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  with  a  resolution  to  die  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  and  with  the  greatest  effusion  of 
Uood  to  their  enemies.  To  these  Hasdrubal, 
followed  by  his  wife  and  his  children.  Joined 
himself;  but  not  having  the  coursge  to  persist 
In  the  same  purpose  with  these  deserters,  ne  left 
the  lonpleb  and  accepted  of  quarter.     His  wi&, 
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WlUi  tiili  oU«et  in  Tiew  1m  went  lots  Srria  to 
•dlidt  tlM  Jd  of  DemetriiiB,  Imt  wu,  by  this 
pfinee,  taken  into  costodr,  and  tnniported  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  lunnans  paid  littie  re- 
gard to  10  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  eren 
allowed  him  to  eoo^te.  After  tfala  adventure, 
the  Mune  Impostor  appeared  a  second  time  In 
Macedonia,  and,  witn  better  fortune  tlian  he 
had  in  the  iirst  attempt,  drew  to  liis  standard 
many  natiTes  of  that  coontrr  and  of  Tlirace. 
In  Us  first  encoanter  he  eyen  defeated  JnTcntins 
the  Roman  Pnetor,  and  was  acknowledged 
king ;  but  soon  after  fdl  a  prey  to  Mctellns,  and 
furnished  the  Romans  witn  an  obyious  pretence 
for  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  proWnce. 

The  states  of  the  Achsan  league,  at  the  same 
time,  being  already  on  tlie  decline,  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  distraction  of  their  own  coun- 
cils, the  career  of  their  fortunes  t»  the  same 
termination. 

The  Romans,  eren  whDe  tiiey  suifcred  this 
lamous  republic  to  retain  the  sikow  of  its  indo- 
pendence,  had  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  subjects.  At  the  dose  of  tiio  war 
with  Perseus,  tney  had  dted  to  appear  at  Rome, 
or  taken  into  custody  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
citizens  of  Achaia,  who  had,  in  tliat  contest, 
appeared  to  be  disaffected  to  Uie  -Roman  cause. 
Or  these  they  had  detained  about  a  thousand  in 
different  prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period 
of  serenteen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  thou, 
wlio  surrived  their  oonfinement,  were  set  at 
Iflbertr,  as  having  already  suffered  enough ;  or 
as  being  no  longer  in  condition  to  giw  any  um- 
hrage  to  Rome.'  Polybius  being  of  this  num- 
ber, acouired,  during  bis  stay  in  Italy,  that 
fcnowleage  of  Roman  affiiirs  wliich  appears  so 
OQOi^icuous  in  the  remains  of  his  nistory. 
When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himself  to  Sdpio, 
the  son  of  Emilius,  and  being  well  Tersed  in 
the  active  scenes  which  had  recently  passed  in  his 
own  country,  and  being  entirely  occupied  with 
reflections  oo  matters  fif  state  and  of  war,  no 
doubt  contributed  by  his  instructions  in  prepar- 
ing this  young  man  for  the  eminent  services 
wnich  he  afterwards  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  so  many 
Greek  prisoners  in  Italy,  in  o  great  measure 
■Mumed  the  administration  of  afnirs  in  Greece, 
disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  for- 
tune  or  povrer,  and  confined  these  advantages  to 
the  advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the 
tools  of  their  own  ambition.'  They  received 
appeals  from  the  Judgments  of  the  Achaean 
council,  and  encounged  its  members,  contrary 
to  the  cijipresi  conmtlono  of  their  league,  to 
aend  eoiarate  embassies  to  Rome.  The  steps 
wliich  roUowed  are  but  imperfectly  marked  in 
the  ftvgments  of  history  which  relate  to  this 
period.  It  appears  that  the  Spartans,  having 
been  forced  into  the  Aduean  ounfederacy,  con- 
tinued refractory  in  most  of  its  councils.  By 
some  of  tbdr  complaints  at  Rome,  they  ob- 
tained »  deputation,  as  usual,  from  the  senate 
to  hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  a4]ust  thdr 
differences.  The  Achaan  council,  incensed  at 
tiiis  insult  which  was  offered  to  their  authority, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  de- 
puties, proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees 
■gainst  the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an 
wemj  into  Laoonia,  and  defeated  with  some 
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daughter,  at  the  gates  of  Laeedemon,  tiia  in* 
hdiitants  of  that  dty  who  ventured  to  opposa 
them.  The  Roman  commissioners  arriving' 
after  these  hoetUities  had  commenced,  summon* 
ed  the  parties  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  and,  in 
name  of  the  senate,  gave  sentence,  that  Laco- 
demon,  Corinth,  Ams,  Heraclea,  and  Or- 
diomenoe,  not  having  been  original  members  of 
the  AduBan  confederacy,  sliould  now  be  dia- 
ioined  from  it;  and  that  all  the  dties  which  had 
been  rescued  ftvm  the  dominion  of  Philip,  sliould 
be  left  In  ftill  poosesdon  of  thdr  freedom  and 


independency. 
Multitude   ' 


ultitudes  Awn  aU  the  different  states  of  th« 
league  bdng  on  this  occasion  assembled  at  Cor- 
inth, a  great  riot  ensued.  The  Roman  deputies 
were  insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place;  and 
in  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  because  they  hoped  to  establish  thdr 
sovereignty  in  Greece  without  any  oonvuldon, 
and  had  rail  employment  for  thdr  ioroes  in 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  encaged  with 
great  rduetanca.  They  renewed  thttr  eommis- 
don,  and  named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  • 
disputes  In  Achaia :  but  the  states  fif  the  Aduean 
leaffue.  Imputing  thdr  conduct  in  this  particular 
to  fear,  and  to  the  ill  state  of  their  ailUrs  in 
Africa,  whQe  Carthage  was  likdy  to  repd  their 
attack,  thought  that  they  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exclude  for  ever  frtnn  thdr  councils 
tha  overbearing  Influence  of  this  arrwant  na- 
tion.' They  were  encouraged  with  hopes  of 
support  frvm  Thebes,  Euboea,  and  other  districts 
of  Greece^  where  the  people  were  averse  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  thc^  therefore 
sssembled  an  army  to  assert  their  common 
rights,  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the 
several  memliers  of  their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortuuatdy  for  thdr  cause,  Metdlus  had 
then  prevailed  In  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure 
to  turn  his  forces  agdnst  them.  He  accordincly 
moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  still  giving 
the  Achaans  an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  sulmiittlng  to  the  mandates  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Theee,  he  said,  were  no  more^ 
than  that  they  should  desist  ftxnn  thdr  preten- 
dons  on  Spaita,  and  the  other  cantona  who  ap- 
plied for  the  protection  of  Rome. 

But  the  AduBans  thought  it  safer  to  resist, 
than  to  be  disarmed  under  these  stale  pretences ; 
they  took  the  Add,  passed  through  the  isth. 
mus  of  Corinth,  and,  being  Idned  by  the  The- 
bans,  juarched  to  Thermopyue  with  a  view  to 
defend  this  entry  into  Greece.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  aisappointed,  bdng  either  pre- 
vented  from  adzing  the  pass,  or  driven  from 
thence  by  Metellus.  They  were  afterwards  In- 
teroeptea  in  thdr  retreat  through  Phods,  where 
they  lost  their  leader  Critolras,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army.*  Di«ii%  who  succeeded  him  ' 
as  head  of  the  confederacy,  aasembled  a  new 
force,  condsting  of  fourteen  thousand  foot  and 
six  thousand  iuwse,  took  poet  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  Megan,  a  place  which  stQl  made  a 
part  in  the  ezptriog  confoderaey  of  independsnt 
Greeks. 

Metdlus,  who  after  his  vietotrhad  made  him- 
self master  of  ThdMs,  advancea  to  Megara,  dis- 
lodged the  AdMsans  from  thence^  and  oontlnuod 
his  march  to  the  isthmus.  Here  he  was  super- 
by  Mummlu%  the  consul  of  the  prsssnt 
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nwd^  up  an  urmj  of  twentf-thne  thounnd  foot 
and  three  thouaond  ftve  bundrad  hocae.  The 
eoemy,  haTing  gained  an  adrantaga  ow  hb  ad- 
▼anoed  gnard,  were  enooofagad  to  liaaaffd  a  bat- 
tle under  tbe  walla  of  Corinth,  and  ware  do- 
fcated.  The  greater  Bart  lied  Into  the  town,  bat 
a/Wrwardi  In  the  night  withdrew  from  that 
place,  llieir  general  Disae  fled  from  the  field 
ot  battio  to  MigalopoUa,  whither  he  had  aent  hie 
family ;  having  killed  hie  wife,  to  uraTWit  her 
ftliing  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy,  he  himaalf 
took  poiaon,  and  died. 

Sneh  are  the  Imperfect  aoeowita  which  remain 
of  the  laat  efliDrta  made  by  the  Greeks  to  vreeerre 
a  freedom,  in  the  exerciee  of  wldeh  tney  had 
acted  00  distingalahed  a  part.  Ao  they  netar 
were  eorpaeeed  by  any  rMOof  men  inthe  Tigour 
with  which th^aupported  their  repabliean  eotab- 
liahmente,  eo  they  ^ipeared  to  retain  their  ing»- 
noity  and  their  akill  in  many  arte,  after  they  had 
loot  the  military  and  political  opirit  which  ooo- 
atitntm  the  etrength  and  aeciinty  of  natlone ; 
and  In  thia  latter  period,  which  preceded  their 
cactinction,  ae  the  Achaan  league  wae  diaeolTed 
on  baring  ineomd  the  reoentment  of  the  Ro- 
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ottbmlmiTe,  and  torednee  the  praiid,*  wbothef 
founded  in  eentiment  or  cnnnint*  waa  a  princ^ 
pie  produetiTc  of  the  extremm  of  generoeity  and 
aimanee  obeerrod  in  their  conduct ;  It  led  them 
by  degrem  to  aainme  a  auperiority  In  every 
traneaetion,  and  ae  their  poww  Incnaood,  ren- 
dered thia  power  proportionally  dangerana  to 
other  nationa* 

On  the  third  day  after  the  aetlea  which  hap. 
panedin  the  isthmua  of  Corinth,  therictcrioua 
general  entered  the  dty ;  and  conridering  that 
&e  inhaUtanta  had  a  principal  part  faitte  kta 
Inoultoflipred  to  the  Roman  oommloBloocrB,  do- 
termlned  to  otrike  a  general  terror  into  aU  the 
of  the  leagoe  by  the  oeverltlee  to  be  ea- 
*  te  people.    Mummiae^  thoQgh» 


bawy  remnant  of  the  Spartan 
irpulillo  periahed  in  liaTlqg  accepted  their  pro- 
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The  enmity  and  the  ftiendshi] 
Bomane  being  equally  fetal,  theee  and  eraiv 
other  otate  or  repubno  of  Greece,  from  thle 
time  forward,  ceaeed  to  be  numbered  among 
natiooe,  baring  fellen  a  prey  to  a  power, 
whom  feree  nothing  could  equal  but  the  abi- 
lity and  the  cunning  with  which  It  waa  av- 
erted. 

Sudi,  at  leaat,  la  the  comment  which  wu  are 
tempted,  by  theconduct  of  the  Homano^  en  the 
present  occaalon,  to  make  on  that  policy,  with 
whlcli,  about  fifty  Tears  iMfore  tills  dato^  Fla- 
mininoa,  to  detacn  the  Grecian  citiee  from 
Pliilip,  pradaimed,  with  m  much  oatentotSon  at 
the  isthmua  of  Corinth,  general  independence, 
and  the  free  exerdae  of  their  own  lawato  allthe 
republics  of  Greece.  That  people^  when  they 
meant  to  ingradate  themsdTes,  eurpaeeed  every 
attte  in  generodty  to  their  allies,  they  gained  en- 
tire confidence^  and  taught  natlone,  who  were 
4»therwise  In  condition  to  maintain  their  own 
Independence^  to  rdy  for  protection  on  that  very 
power  from  whldi  thev  had  moat  to  fear  for 
their  Ubertim ;  and  In  the  end,  under  aome  pre- 
tence of  ingratitode  or  aftront,  stripped  of  every 
right  thoae  very  etatm  who  had  moat  plentifully 
aharrd  in  thdr  bounty.  In  thia  policy  there 
were  eome  appearancm  of  a  concerted  dedcn, 
which  wm  at  one  time  liberd  and  seneroue  be- 
yond example^  at  another  time  crud  and  impla- 
cable in  the  oppodta  extreme,  equally  calculated 
to  gain  or  to  terrily,  In  the  oases  to  which  dther 
apecies  of  pdicy  wm  ouited.  It  ia  however  pro- 
bable, that  th^  were  led  by  the  changing  atate 
of  their  interesta,  and  followed  the  conjuncture 
without  any  prerioua  dedgn.  In  thia  eort  of 
conduct  the  pawiona  are  wonderfully  ready  to 
act  in  support  of  the  judgment ;  and  we  may 
▼enture  to  admit,  that  the  Romano  eometlmm 
felt  the  generoeity  which  they  profaned  to  em- 
ploy, aiMl  o(  which  the  bdiei  waa  eo  favourable 
to  the  8u<.ce«  of  their  atfaira.  In  a  dilTerent 
eoiguucture.  In  which  thev  were  no  longer 
equally  obiL|red  to  manage  the  temper  of  tlMir 
auiee,  they  became  more  impatient  of  eontradio- 
tiou,  and  gave  way  to  their  reoentment  en  any 
the  sligbtest  occadono^  or  to  thehr  ambltkin, 
without  contrd.     Thdr 


with  the  root  of 
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itrrmene 
qualified  todiatinguiah  the  ekgant  i 
of  the  Grecian  artiste,*  of  which  great  eoUaetlana 
had  been  made  at  Corinth,  orderad  aU  thoata. 
tnm  and  detune  to  be  aet  apart  fer  hie  triumph  I 
and,  with  thia  reeerva^  gave  the  town,  aboand- 


a  wedthy  nsetropolie,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  eol* 
diere.    Hofaxaa  thewall^andrBdnc 


dnoad  the  dty 


Thoa  Corinth  perished  in  the  I 
Carthage.  The  fbrtifioationa  of  Thebea,  and  of 
some  other  towna  diaalfected  to  the  Romano, 
were  at  the  same  time  demdidied ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  coounitted  to  deputim  firom  the  Roasan 
By  thdr  order,  tiM  Achaan  league  i 


diesdved,  and  aU  Ita  convantkms  annu 


The 


atatm  which  had  compeaed  It  ware  deprived  of 
thdr  Mverdgnty,  outjeeted  to  pay  atributa^  and 
placed  under  the  government  oi  a  person  annn> 
aUy  aent  from  Rome  with  the  title  of  the  Pnslor 
of  Achaia.* 

The  Romano  now  appeared  openly,  . 
fer  the  firat  time,  in  the  capadty  of  eosiqn 
The  acquidtion  of  revenue  In  Maoei 
which,  about  twenty  yeara  befere  thia  data^  had 
firat  taught  them  to  exempt  themedvw  from  tax- 
ation, exdted  from  thenceforward  an  inmtlable 
thirst  of  dominion :  and  thdr  future  arogrem  la 
marked  by  the  detail  of  ware  which  they  main- 
tained on  their  frontier,  not  In  defence  of  the 
empire^  but  finr  the  enlaifament  of  poasasslona 
already  too  great. 

In  Spain,  when  they  atUl  met  with  reeist- 
ance»  they  had  acted  In  aU  the  difiterent  perioda 
of  thdr  wars,  dther  on  the  offensive  or  dofen- 
dva»  according  as  the  atate  was,  or  wm  not,  at 
Idanre  from  the  preesure  of  thdr  enemiea.  or 
according  as  the  generala  aha  employed  ware  am- 
bitioua  or  padfic. 

On  the  oondudon  of  the  peace  with  PbOip, 
the  Roman  territory  in  Spdn  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces^  and  ftunidied  the  stationa  of 
two  separata  commanders  annnaUy  aent  from 
Rome.  On  the  reaewd  of  the  vrar  In  Macedo- 
nia, and  during  theeontinnance  of  It,  three  pr^ 
vlnem  were  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment. But  upon  the  defeat  of  Pcraana,  and  the 
reductlop  of  Macedonia,  they  waraaepaiated  fog 
ever. 

From  that  time  the  ambition  of  the  Romano 
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tbfeat,  that  If  any  of  thoM  cu»iodlioa 
were  leet,  they  obodd  be  obliged  to  replaoe  C  — 
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erery  advmtag*  whieh  thgj  gwpt  him  with  iiu 


I  to  hicf  opented  in  Spain  with  the  mne 
fffaet  M  in  other  porta  on  the  boundariee  of  their 
empire.  They  preaeed  upon  the  notiTei,  not 
rnmlT  to  leeiire  their  own  territory  from 
Inrooo  and  depredation,  hot  to  gain  new  acoea- 
aiooe  of  dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced 
to  the  Tacns,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
mountains  oeyond  the  souroes  of  that  river ;  and 
on  that  aide  involved  themaelvea  in  a  continual 
atruggle  of  many  yean  duration,  with  the  Lu-  i 
•itamana,  Galliciana,  and  CeltiberL 

In  theae  wara,  the  Roman  olBoera  were  actuat- 
ed by  their  avarice,  aa  well  aa  by  their  ambition, 
and  were  glad  of  occaaiona  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemy,  amongat  whom  the  produce  of  rich  minea 
of  ailver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
where  plentiful  apoila  were  ao  likely  to  reward 
their  aorvioea. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  waa  not  ao 
oonapicuoua,  nor  the  conduct  of  generala  ao 
atrtctly  obaerved,  aa  they  were  in  Africa,  Aaia, 
or  Greece ;  and  auch  aa  were  employed  in  that 
aervice^  therefore,  the  more  to  hasten  their  con- 
queata,  ventured  upon  acta  of  treachery  or  breach 
of  &ith  with  the  cantona  around  them,  which 
the  aenate  did  not  commonly  avow ;  and  they 
alao  ventured  upon  acta  of  extortion  and  pecula- 
tion in  their  own  govemmenta,  which  gave  m- 
caaion  to  the  firat  complainU  of  thia  aort  that 
were  brought  to  Rome. 

The  proconaul  LucuUoa,  having  accepted  of 
the  oorrender  of  a  town,  and  being  received  into 
it  in  oonaeqnenro  of  a  capitulation,  neverthelen 
put  the  inhahitanta  to  the  aword  and  carried  off 
thdr  effecta.  Galba,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  weatem  province  of  Spain*  aoon  after- 
warda  circumvented,  bv  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and 
cmeltv,  wme  of  the  innabitanta  whom  he  could 
not  otherwiae  rrduoe.  These  examples  probably 
retarded,  inatead  of  forwarding,  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate 
valour  with  which  the  nativea  of  Spain  disputed 
every  poet  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  with 
whidi  they  maintained  the  contest  against  a 
auooeaaion  of  Roman  generala,  pnetors,  or  con- 
aula,  who  were  employed  to  subdue  them. 
Thia  eonteatthey  continned  or  renewed,  at  abort 
Intervals,  with  varioua  aucceas,  from  the  first 
expedition  of  the  Scipioa  to  the  laat  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laat  war  wiUi  Car- 
tilage, the  Lnaitanuma,  incensed  by  the  act  of 
treachery  which  waa  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Galba,  reaaaembled  in  numeroua  parties 
under  Viiiathua,  who  had  himaelf  eacaped  from 
the  maaaacre  on  that  oocaaion,  and  who  enter- 
tained an  implacable  reaentment  to  the  authors 
of  it.  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman 
Mstoriana,  had  been  originally  a  herdsman, 
afterwards  a  chief  of  banditti,  and  lart  of  all  the 
conunander  of  an  army  which  had  often  defeat- 
ed the  Iwiona  of  Rome,  and  threatened  their  ex- 
pulaion  from  Spain.  He  aeema  to  have  known 
bow  to  employ  the  Impetuoua  valour  of  a  rude 
people  against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  his 
9wn  eountrymen,  though  more  depending  on 
discipline;  and  to  have  possessed  what  the 
Spaniarda  retained,  even  down  to  the  daya  of 
Caeaar,  the  fiiculty  of  turning  the  want  of  order 
to  account  againat  an  enemy  ao  much  aceuatomed 
to  order,  aa,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it 
In  moat  of  their  operatlona.  With  him  an  ap- 
parent rout  and  diaperdon  of  hia  foUowers  waa 
the  ordinary  prelude  to  a  violent  attack ;  and  he 
commonly  endeavoured,  by  pretended  flightaand 
diaerdeily  movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
mh  pnrmUi  «r  predpituit 


reaiatible  addreoa  and  valour.  Ho 
above  ten  years  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  whloh 
the  Romans  made  to  reduce  Lusitania.  He  had 
projected  a  league  and  defensive  confederacy 
with  the  other  tree  nationa  of  Spain,  when  ho 
waa  aanaaiiiated,  aa  he  lay  aaleep  on  the  ground, 
by  two  of  hia  own  followera,  auppoaed  to  be  In 
concert  with  the  Roman  general. 

The  Romana,  upon  thia  event,  found  the  weat 
em  and  nerthem  parte  of  Spain  open  to  their 
inroada.  In  little  more  than  a  year  afrerwarda 
a  Roman  army  under  Brutua  passed  the  Duero,' 
and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gallicia, 
from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than  the 
embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  traveHers, 
that  the  sun  was  seen  firom  thia  distant  rtgion, 
when  he  aet  in  the  evening,  to  aink  and  to  extia- 
guiah  himaelf  with  a  mighty  noiae  in  the  Weat- 
em Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themselves  subdued  by  being  thus  oiver- 
run.  They  retired,  with  thehr  cattto  and  effects^ 
into  places  of  strength ;  and,  when  required  to 

Ky  contributions,  replied.  That  their 
d  left  them  aworda  to  defend  thefr  j 
but  not  any  gold  to  i 

Such  were  the  occupatlona  of  the  Roman  arma 
in  the  weatem  dividon  of  Spain,  while  they 
were  eouaUy  engaged  In  the  eastern  provinee, 
under  Cato  the  elder,  Tlberina  Graeehua,  and 
othera,  who  endeavoured  to  aeenre  what  the  aUto 
had  already  acquired,  or  to  extend  Ite  limita..^ 
These  generals  obtained  their  several  triumphs, 
and  joined  to  the  Roman  posaeaiiona  on  the  coast 
conaiderable  acquisitions  In  the  Inland  part  of 
the  country.  Their  progreea,  however,  on 
this  side  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obsti- 
nate valour  of  the  Pfumantiana,  and  other  can- 
tone  of  the  Celtlberi,  who  had  maintained  the 
contest  dorinc  fiflty  yean,  and  at  last  had  formed 
a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  interior  nationa 
ot  Spain,  to  be  conducted  by  Viriathua,  when 
their  meaauree  were  broken  by  the  death  of  tnst 
formidable  leader. 

Numantia  waa  the  principal  strong  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na* 
tion.  Their  lodgment,  or  township,  waa  con- 
tained within  a  circumfierence  of  about  three 
milea,  altuated  among  the  mountaina  of  Cdtibo- 
ria,  or  Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  tha 
Durius  with  another  river,  both  of  which  hav- 
ing steep  banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of 
its  sides,  of  very  difiScult  access.  It  waa  forti- 
fied on  the  thira  side  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  could  muster  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  thousand  men ;  but  these  were  greatly 
distinguished  by  their  valour,  reputed  aunerior 
in  horsemanahip  to  every  other  nation  of  $paln, 
and  equal  to  the  Romana  in  the  uae  of  the  akieU 
and  the  atobbing  aword.  Thev  had  already 
gained  many  victoriea  over  the  Roman  armies 
which  liad  been  employed  to  reduce  them.  They 
had  obliged  Pompey,  one  of  the  Roman  generally 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  hia  country,  to  accept 
of  a  treaty,  while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was 
against  hnn.  They  obliged  the  conaul  Mandnua 
to  aave  his  army  by  a  capitulation.*  Ndther  of 
thoae  treatiea  indeed  were  ratified  by  the  Roman 
aenate.  To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  laat,  the  cod- 
aul  Mandnua,  who  conduded  it,  together  with 
Tiberiua  Graeehua,  his  questor, 
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to  b«  ddlTcred  up  to  fhs  hmnda  of  th«  tnemj,  '  plaoM  of  arms  ooiremontog  to  Umno  of  tho 
tod  to  fluffier  In  their  own  peraons  for  the  AUlore  place;  and  be  citabliuied  an  order  oi  aervice 
of  enpgementa  which  tney  could  not  fuliiL  j  andoset  of  flignale,  incaaeofalarmbyda^orbjr 
Tlberiufl  Gncchue  appealed  to  the  people,  waa  nifht,  which  itecmbled  more  the  precautiona  of 
aared  by  their  fkrour,  and  from  this  time  ia  aup-  I  an  army  on  ita  defence^  than  the  opoationa  of  a 
poeed  to  have  recelyed  that  bias  which  lie  followed 


Id  the  snbaequent  part  of  hia  political  conduct. 
Manciuna  acquieaced  in  the  aentence  of  the  senate, 
was  presented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates 
of  Numantla,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of ' 
that  nation,  for  the  breach  6f  a  treaty  which  tho 
Romans  determined  not  to  observe.  But  tho 
Tfctim  was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numantians 
Insisted  on  the  conditions  thevhad  stipulated, 
saying,  that  a  public  breach  or  faith  could  not 
be  expiated  by  the  suffering  of  a  private  man  *. 

These  transactionspassed  about  ten  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  the  Romans, 
mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-success  of  the 
war  with  Numantia,  luui  recourse  again  to  the 
awtices  of  Sdpio. 

They  had  formerly  dispensed,  In  his  farour, 
with  the  law  that  required  a  certain  age  as  a 
qualification  for  the  office  of  consul ;  and  now, 
in  order  to  employ  him  a  aeoond  time,  thcv 
were  obliged  to  auspend  another  law,  which 
prohibited  the  re-election  of  the  same  person 
Into  that  oflice. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sciplo  in  Spain,  It  is  said 
that  he  found  the  Roman  army,  discouraged  by 
repented  defeats,  withdrawn  mto  fortified  star 
tSons  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting  the 
hnrdahips  of  n  military  camp,  indulging  them- 
adves  in  all  the  vices  of  a  diaorderlv  town,  and 
aulrieet  to  panics  on  the  alighteat  alarm.  It  ia 
aald  that  the  criea*  the  aspect,  the  painted  vlaage, 
and  the  long  hair  of  the  Spanlara  were  become 
otjeeta  of  terror*. 


Among  the  reformationa  which  Scipio 
to  reotore  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
oamp  of  ita  unnecessary  followers,  amomt  whom 
are  mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune- 
teOers;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  baggage, 
reduced  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  to  the  spit 
and  the  pan ;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain 
food,  roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use 
of  bedsteads  in  camp,  and  set  the  example  hlm- 
odf  of  sleeping  on  a  straw  mat ;  likewise  re- 
strained the  innntry  from  the  use  of  horses  on 
the  march,  and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own 


llioogfap 


^A  possjBstid  of  superior  numbers,  he  de- 

dlned  a  battle,  and  avoided  every  rout  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  him ;  took 
advantage  of  a  superior  address  in  managinff  his 
reaourees,  and  diamped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce 
people  by  slow  operations;  he  laid  waste  the 
eoontry  around  tiiem,  and  by  degrees  obliged 
them  to  retire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and 
to  oonsume  what  waa  raised  or  provided  within 
the  ebcult  of  their  walls. 


siege,  bis  intention  was  to  reduce  the  Numan* 
tians  by  famine^  an  operation  of  time,  during 
which,  from  ao  wanike  a  nation,  ho  might 
be  earooasd  to  anipiiflc^   er  to  the  effects  of 

tSm  place  bedeged  beln|r  at  the  oonflnence  ol 
rivers  navlnble  with  small  vessels,  which  de»> 
cended  wlui  great  rapidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  fkvour  of  proper  wind% 
even  remount  In  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the 
people,  for  a  while,  procured  aome  auppliea  by 
water.  Numbera  of  them  awimming  with  great 
addreaa,  and  diving  at  proper  placea,  to  avoid 
being  aeen  by  the  besiegers,  still  passed  through 
the  fines,  and  preoervMi  a  communication  with 
the  country,  until  the  rivers  also  were  barred 
acroos  their  channels  by  timbers,  that  were 
armed  with  sword-blades  and  spikes  of  iron. 

The  Numantians  were  still  In  hopes  of  suc- 
cour from  their  allies.  Five  aged  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  sue  for 
relief  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  They 
succeeded  by  night  in  the  first  part  of  thdr  at- 
tempt, cut  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the 
camp  Into  some  confusion,  and  escaped  before 
the  occasion  of  the  alarm  was  known.  But 
their  cause  was  become  desperate,  and  too  likd^ 
to  involve  in  certain  ruin  any  friend  who  em- 
braced it.  Their  suit,  neverthdess,  was  at- 
tended to  at  Lntia,  the  head  of  a  smaU  canton^ 
fortv  miles  from  Numantia. 

Tne  young  men  of  this  place  took  thdr  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  inured  Numantians; 
bat  Scipio  had  notice  of  their  intention  time 
enough  to  prevent  Ito  dfeet.  He  hastened 
to  the  place,  and  having  accomplished  this 
march  of  forty  miles  in  eicht  hours,  surprised 
the  inhabitants,  had  four  hundred  young  men 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  ordered  their  right 
arms  to  be  struck  off.  By  this  dreadful  act  of 
severity,  he  secured  himself  from  any  danger  on 
that  quarter,  and  impressed  the  other  states  of 
th4t  neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
pressed  with  famine,  and  having  no  hopes  ot' 
relief,  sent  a  deputation  to  try  the  demency  of 
their  enemy.  "  What  was  once  a  happy  state,** 
they  said,  "content  with  its  own  possessions, 
and  secure  In  the  vdour  of  ito  citlzeiM,  is  now 
reduced  to  great  distress,  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  having  maintained  their  freedom* 
and  of  having  defended  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

"  For  you,*'  they  continued,  addressing  loenu 
selves  to  Scipio,  *<  who  yourself  are  said  to 
possess  so  many  virtues,  it  would  become  you  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  this  Injured  nation,  and 
procure  to  them  terms  which  they  could  with 
nonour  prefer  to  their  present  distresses,    llieir 


Sdpio  had  been  Joined  on  his  march  to  Nu- 
mantia by  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa,  j 
who»  on  their  service,  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforce-  | 

ment  of  twdve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  expectations  are  moderate,  for  they  have  felt  the 

body  of  horse,  of  archers  and  sllngers.     At  its  reverses  of  fortune.     It  is  now  in  your  power 

arrival  the  arm^  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  to  reodve  thdr  submission  under  any  tolerable 

men*     But  Sdpio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  conditions,  or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of 

town ;  he  took  a  number  of  posts  which  he  sue-  despair,  which  may  prove  ntal  to  many  of  their 

eeadvely  fortified,  and,  by  joining  them  together,  enemies,  as  wdl  as  to  themsdves.** 

eompleted  a  double  line  or  circumvallation,  eoual  Sdpio  replied,  That  he  could  not  grant  them 

in  strength  to  the  walls  which  were  opposed  to  any  terms ;  that  they  most  surrender  at  discre- 

*  Um.    He  had  his   curtains,   his  towers,   his  tion. 

'■ .  Upon  the  return  afihlaaiMww  they  resume! 

»  Appiaitde  BviL  Hi^pain.  p. Mi.     4  Kionu.     |  thdr  froiMr oMtaMflf »  §ai  hdd Mt  until  they 
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bad  eonmraied  ewry  article  of  proTMoB  within 
their  wall!«;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  diields 
A  id  othar  atensils  of  leather  into  food,  doToored 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preved  on  each  other. 
The  end  of  this  piteoua  scene  is  varioudy  report- 
ed. B7  some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  ttam  of 
de  i»air,  the  Numantians  sallied  forth  to  pnrdiase 
death  by  the  alauffhter  of  their  enemies ;  thaL  in 
ttie  execution  of  this  purpose,  they  for  some  tune 
cxp  >sed  themselves  witn  the  most  frantic  rage» 
till  the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few  retomed 
into  the  town,  set  Are  to  the  houses,  and,  wifh 
thHr  wives  and  children,  perished  in  theiUmeo.' 

My  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render on  a  certain  day,  but  that  rmen  tliis  day 
came  they  begged  for  another;  alleging,  that 
many  nf  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had 
determined  to  die,  an^  wished  for  one  day  more, 
that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute 
their  purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity, 
and  that  of  its  ordinary  consequences  among  an- 
cient nations,  had  inspired.  The  few  of  this 
high-minded  people  who  survived  the  effects  of 
despair,  itilling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  were 
stripped  of  their  arms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as 
a  specimte  of  the  whole,  to  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph.  The  remainder  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  walls  of  their  strong  hold  were  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  prisoners,  even  after  they 
had  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  mer- 
cy, retained  the  ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cast 
oti  their  victors  such  glances  of  indignation  and 
rH>;«,  as  still  kept  Uie  animosity  of  enemies 
nwnke,  and  prevented  the  returns  of  pity.  As 
tli«*<««*  particulars  strongly  mark  the  defecta  which 
htill  AiibTtisted  in  the  supposed  law  of  war  among 
u.KMpnt  nations,  the  reader  will  probably  bear 
\\  ith  the  shock  that  Is  given  to  his  feelings  of 
ruinpaasion,  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  which  It 
ii  ii«*re8Bary  to  give  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

if  we  Judge  of  Nomantia  from  the  resistance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one 
of  their  most  difficult  conquests,  we  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  considerable  power.  Its  re- 
duction save  immediate  respite  from  war  in 
Spain.  Scipio  and  Brutus  returned  nearly  to- 
gether from  their  provinces  in  that  country,  and 
had  their  separate  triumphs  In  the  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Nnmantia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sidly,  and  with  a  nam- 
ber  of  other  wars  less  oonsidmble  in  Illyrioum, 
Thrace,  and  GauL  Of  these  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves  meriu  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 
the  view  It  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries 
now  under  Uie  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome. 
The  island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  first  aoqui- 
aitlon  which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italv,  liad  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
domestie  tranquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any 
foreign  enemy.  Its  lands  were  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Roman  citlsens,  who  here,  as  on  tteir 
estates  in  Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  supply 
with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  tne  markets  and  gra- 
naries of  Rome.  The  labour  was  performed  by 
slaves.  These  were  led  in  chains  to  the  fields, 
or  confined  in  vaults  and  fortified  workhouses  at 
the  several  tasks  they  were  employed  to  perform. 
As  the  proprietors  <tf  land  had  many  reasonB  to 
prefer  &•  labour  of  davea  to  that  of  fireemen, 
wlio  were  distracted  by  thebr  pdUticat  engage- 
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,  and  suljeet  to  be  called  npon  or  pressed 
Into  tha  military  serviea,  tha  number  of  slaves 

10raslai;iih.v.e.n   flifas,  lib.  IL  0.  It* 


oonttnually  increased.  Thej  mm,  lor  the  noa| 
part,  prisoners  of  war ;  and  some  of  them  Iwinf 
of  hi^n  rank,  nnnsed  to  subm&nion,  and  animat* 
ed  with  fierce  passions  of  indignation  and  seem, 
were  ready,  upon  every  favouralde  opportunity, 
to  take  arms  against  their  masters,  and  ofien  to 
shake  the  state  itself  with  a  storm  widch  waa 
not  foreseen  untQ  it  actually  burst. 

Alwut  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Car* 
thage,  and  four  years  before  that  of  Nnmantia, 
tiiis  iniured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt 
in  SicUy  by  Eunus,  a  Syrian  slave ;  who,  at 
first,  under  pretence  of  religion,  and  1^  the  famo 
of  miracles  be  was  supposed  to  perform,  tempt- 
ed many  to  break  from  their  bondage ;  traversed 
tile  countrjr,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  priaona 
in  which  his  fellow-sufierers  were  confined,  and 
actually  assembled  ah  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  this  force,  in  four  successive  cam^ 
paigns,  he  made  aproeperous  war  on  the  R<nnaii 
pnetors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Ronum  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  Im- 
prove his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
for  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  follow- 
ers, in  a  country  that  was  gradually  mined  hj 
their  own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  cau^ 
tion  and  superior  conduct  of  Perpema,  or  Publlua 
liutilius,  gradually  circumscribed  in  his  depredn- 
tions,  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  m  £In- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword,  vid  the 
remainder,  as  an  example,  to  deter  slaves  frooa 
the  commission  of  a  similar  ofience,  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  near  the  most  fireqnented  higfaway% 
and  in  the  moot  conspicuous  ports  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  emploved 
la  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  ex- 
tensive conquests,  Italy  itself  liad  long  eiy oyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  people,  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  fireemen  or  slaves.  From  about  three 
hundred  thousand,'  which,  in  this  period,  wers 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  census,  the  citizens 
soon  after  augmented  to  above  four  hundred 
thousand  ;*  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inspection 
as  censor  this  return  was  made,  heariuA  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  doeing 
of  the  rolls,  « lliat  the  republic  might  increase  iu 
the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
iu  territory  ;**  bid  him  pray  that  It  might  be 
preserved,  for  It  was  already  great  enough.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  sagadous  ob- 
server, the  marks  of  corruption  already  began  to 
appear  In  the  capital ;  and  a  tree,  which  still  con- 
tinued for  a  century  to  make  such  vigorous 
shoots  from  Its  branches,  already  bore  some 
marks  of  decay  in  iU  trunk. 

The  offices  of  state,  and  the  government  of 
provinces,  to  wliich  those  who  had  filled  them 
succeeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  avarice,  as 
weU  ss  from  ambition.  Complaints  of  pecula- 
tion and  extortion,  which  were  rcMMived  about 
this  time  from  Spain  and -Macedonia,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  restraining  such  oppressions, 
and  suggested  some  penal  laws,  which  woo 
often,  and  In  vain,  amended  and  revived. 

An  action  was  Instituted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vinces, against  govemors,  or  thdr  attendants^ 
who  should  be  accused  of  levying  money  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  state,  and  an  ordinary 
Jurisdiction  was  granted  to  one  of  the  pnstsn^ 


%  Thieo  hvndred  and  twenty  thoassBd. 
S  Povr  hundred  and  twenty^elflit 
haadrsd  and  iBrty-two. 
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i»  hew  oomplalnti  on  this  subject.  The  penalty 
at  tint  was  no  more  than  nstitation,  and  a 
pebottiarj  fine ;  it  was  gradnallj  extended  to  de- 
gradation, and  ezUe. 

Theee  refonnatloBs  aone  dated  In 
»  aSJl^  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
mSSMUZi  ^'^•»  •"**  •"  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
tmMdl$r^  tion  of  Culponiias  Piso^  then  one 
QMHUimu  ^  ^^  tribonss.  Before  this  tfane 
ferpetu^,  all  Jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters 
belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  and  was  exercised  by  tliemselTss  in  their 
ooIleetiTe  capadty,  or  occasionally  delegated  to 
a  special  commission.  Few  crimes  were  yet 
defined  \tj  statute,  and  ordinary  courts  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  trial  of  tliem  were  not  vet  establish- 
ed. In  these  circumstances  criminals  of  state 
had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  defend  them- 
selves after  a  prosecution  was  commenced,  but 
likewise  to  employ  intrigue,  or  exert  their  credit 
with  the  people,  to  prevent  or  evade  a  triaL 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
erimes  now  began  to  be  made^  and  an  ordinary 
inrisdletion  was  established.  Beeides  extortion 
m  theprovincee,  which  had  been  defined  bv  the 
law  or  Culpumius,*  murder,  breadi  of  ndth, 
robbery,  assault,  poisoning,  incsst,  adultery, 
bribery,  fidse  iudgment,  mud,  peijury,  9ce. 
were  suooessivelv  ^inedto  the  list ;  and  an  or- 
dinary Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  such  crimes 
was  veeced  hi  a  Jury  of  senators,  over  wbom  the 
pnetor,  with  the  title  of  quiesitor,  preeided. 

The  number  of  prvten,  corrssponding  to  this 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was 
now  aocmented  to  six ;  and  theee  ofiluera,  though 
destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government  of  provin- 
ces, iMgan,  during  the  term  of  their  magistracy, 
to  have  full  occupation  in  the  city.  On  this 
account  it  was  not  till  after  die  expirdtion  of  tike 
year  for  which  they  bad  been  elected,  tliat  they 
drew  lots  for  a  province.  A  lllce  policy  was 
soon  after  adopter  in  the  destination  of  Consuls, 
and  all  the  other  ofileers  of  state,  wiio,  being 
supposed  to  iMve  suiBclent  occupation  in  Italy 
and  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  appoint- 
ment, were  not  destined  to  any  foreign  service 
tin  that  year  was  expired. 

With  these  establfshoMnts,  ealcuhited  to  se- 
cure  the  functions  of  office,  tl>e  use  of  the  liallot 
was  introduced,  fint  in  elections,  and  afterwards 
In  collecting  opinions  of  Judges  in  the  courts  of 
Justice:*  a  dangerous  rorm  of  proceeding  In 
constitutions  tending  to  popular  license,  and 
where  Justice  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
unawea  passions  of  the  lower  people,  than  from 
any  Improper  influence  of  superior  rank ;  and 
wfiere  the  authority  of  the  wise,  and  the  sense 
of  publie  shame,  were  so  much  required,  as 
principal  supports  of  government. 

An  occasion  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes 
is  fireqnentiy  taken  from  the  precautions  which 
are  employed  against  the  old.  From  the  facility 
with  which  criminal  accusations  now  b«n  to 
be  received,  a  new  species  of  crime  aeeoraingly 
Calumny  and  vexatious  prosecutions 
I  by  duappointed  competitors  againat 
•  in  publie  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to 
» the  Interposition  of  laws.  On  this  ae- 
oonnt  It  was  enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Mem- 
mln%  that  aU  penona  in  olBoe,  or  i^pointed  to 
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•ompd  Judidi,  falsi,  periu 
iLoxGabiaiaTkbeilwU. 


pobUca,  lat 
advlterlniB, 


latnciniom,  lojuria, 


in  the  nrovinoas,  might  __   _ 

swering  a  criminal  charge  until  the  sjcpiratioB 
of  their  term,  or  until  their  return  from  the 
aervice  to  which  they  were  destined  ;*  and  per- 
sons  of  any  denomination  might  have  an  action 
of  calumny  against  tiio  author  of  a  false  or 
groundless  prosecution.  Whoever  was  convic- 
ted of  this  offlence  was  to  be  branded  In  the  fkca 
vrith  the  Initials  of  bis  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Roma, 
hmg^  resembling  a  mere  military  station,  mado 
some  pn^gress  m  completing  the  system  and  an- 


served,  began  to  be  known.  The  representation 
of  fables  was  first  introduced  under  pretence  of 
religion,  and  practised  hs  a  sacred  rite  to  avert 
the  plague  or  some  public  calamity.  This  en- 
tertainment was  fondly  received  by  the  people, 
and  therefore  fireqoenthr  presented  to  them  ty 
the  ediles,  who  had  the  chaige  of  such  .mat^ 
ters.    Literature,  however,  in  some  of  its  less 

popular  forms,  was  checked,  as  a 
U.  C.  668.    source  of  corruption.     In  the  year 

of  Rome  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two»  that  is,  about  eight  years  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  a 
report  from  M.  Pomponius,  the  prator,  that 
the  city  was  frequented  by  philoeophers  and 
rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this  oflioer,  agreeably 
to  his  dutv  to  the  republic,  should  take  care  to 
remove  all  such  persons  In  the  manner  bis  own 
Judgment  should  direct;*  and,  in  about  six 
years  after  thia  date,  an  embassy  having  come 
from  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians, who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth  by 
the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon  dee- 
patch  was  given  to  their  business,  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
long  in  the  dty. 

A  propoeal  which  was  made  during  this  pe- 
riod, to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  aocommodati4in 
iii  the  spectators  at  their  public  slwws,  was  re- 
jected with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  tile  manners  of  the  people.  The  mate- 
rials which  had  been  collected  for  this  work 
were  publicly  sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  same 
time,  was  published,  that  no  one  should  ever 
resume  tUs  design,  or  attempt  to  plsce  any 
bench  or  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
spectators  at  any  theatrical  entertainment  In  the 
aty,  or  within  a  mile  of  ita  walls.*  It  was 
thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  It  seems,  fbr  the 
Roman  people  to  be  seated ;  and  It  is  undoubt- 
edly wise,  in  matters  of  small  moment,  how- 
ever innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  considered  as 
an  evil,  and,  in  remitting  established  severities, 
to  let  the  opinion  of  Innocence  at  least  precede 
the  indulgence. 

The  sumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  housdiold  expenses, 


were,  under  the  name  of  Didios,  the 

_iropoaed 
and,  with  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  this 


who  pm 


the  renewal  of  them. 


he  person 
revived  ;* 


Roman  dtlxens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  tlie  poHcy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
phre,  against  luxurr  and  the  ostentation  of 
wealth;  distempers  Incident  to  prosperity  it* 
self,  and  not  to  be  cured  by  partial  remedies. 
They  were  by  the  Romans  (who  knew  better 
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hovir  to  Mcrompliflb  the  celebrated  problem  of 
'rhrinHtiN^li^  in  making  a  small  ttate  a  great  one* 
than  they  kiieiv  how  to  explain  the  effects  of  its 
grt*Htiti*!i!4;  iruininuiily  imputed  to  some  particular 
clrcuinMtance,  or  accidental  event.  To  the 
Mpoils  of  TarentuiUt  they  sud,  and  of  Asia,' 
t4i  the  dmtructiuii  of  our  principal  rivala  the 
CarthRf^iniaiiM ;  to  the  mighty  show  of  statoes, 
iiicture:i»  and  costly  furniture,  which  were 
brought  bv  Mum'mius  from  Corinth,  we 
•we  this  admiratiuu  of  finery,  and  so  preTalU 


Ing  a  passion  for  priyata  as  wdl  as  for  paUii 
wealth. 

In  this  manner  they  explained  the  effeett  of  a 
progress  which  they  themselves  had  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  so  many  provinoes;  in  the 
growing  security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  eitT, 
Srom  which  all  foreign  alarms  were  far  removed; 
and  to  which  the  wealth  of  a  great  empire^ 
either  in  the  form  of  private  fortune  or  of  pub- 
lic treasure,  b^an  to  flow  with  a  oontinuod  and 
IponMning  stream.* 


CHAP.  11. 


JK(«m#  sf  <Atf  JtomoN  £fnpir»--Poff<ica/ Cfton^^  whkk  k  eawrfmirfte  •<■ 

iMmce^^Ckangfi  of  Character^  Political  aswell  as  Morale-Character  tfthe  People  or  Common^^-Jka^ 
gerout  Humours  Skely  to  break  out-^-Ajipeanmce  of  Tiberius  Graccnu»—Hisprqject  to  revive  the  Law 
cflAdmia  Intercession  of  the  Tribune  Oclaviu*^!^  Republic  dkided^lH^putes  in  the  Comitit^^ 
J}q)omtion  vf  the  TrUnme  Octavius^Commissioners  appointed  for  the  DunsUm  of  Land^— Tiberius 


Gracckus  sues  to  be  re-elected  Tribimt 
^•^Embauy  of  Sc^do^Foreign  Affa 


His  Death^'Immediate  Consequence^^frocfedings  of  Carbo 
Violence  of  the  Commisiioners    Domestic  A  fairs. 


IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  com- 
pleted their  political  establishment,  and  made 
their  first  and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire, 
without  departing  &om  the  policy  by  which 
ihey  had  been  preserved  in  the  infancy  of  their 

Sower.  They  were  become  sovereigns  of  Mace- 
onia,  Greece,  Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lusitenia, 
and  Spain  ;  yet,  even  in  this  pitch  of  greatneas, 
made  no  distinction  between  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments,  nor  gave  to  any  dtizen  an 
exemption  from  the  public  service.  They  did 
not  despise  any  enemy,  neither  in  the  measures 
they  took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made  to 
resist  nim  :  and  as  the  fatal  effects  which  they 
and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
were  long  accustomed  to  expect  from  defeats, 
were  no  lew  than  servitude  or  death,  they  did 
not  submit  to  anv  enemy.  In  consequence  of 
any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure  of  any  calami- 
ty whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on 
Tlctori«w,  and  to  sink  under  defeats ;  to  become 
inauleutor  mean  with  the  tide  of  their  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  arrogant  when  their  enemies  expected  to 
force  their  submission. 

Other  nations*  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  against  the  concessions  which 
they  were  required  to  make ;  and,  among  the 
rrlb  to  which  they  were  expoeed,  preferred  what 
speared  to  be  tne  least.  The  Romans  alone 
ipumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings ;  and,  though 
tkey  cantioasly  avoided  difiicuTties  that  were 
Ukdy  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  ailow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear 
In  any  case  whatever.  They  willinsly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  reaoy  to  grant 
the  most  libtfal  terms  when  the  conceasion 
eould  not  be  imputed  to  weakneas  or  fear.  Hy 
pich  f^  and  unforced  oonoeosion  indeed,  thev 
•sublished  a  reputation  for  generosity,  whicb 


1  Ada  primsm  derlcta  Inxoriam 
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nisit  in  ItaUsm. 


contributed,  no  less  than  thdr  Ttloiir,  to  secure 
the  dominion  they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors,  by  which  they  uImI,  in  the  infant 
state  of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of 
Latium  to  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued 
to  take  Uie  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they 
could  not  have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they 
were  liberal  In  their  friendships,  so,  after  n»- 
peated  provocations  seemed  to  justify  a  different 
conduct,  they  were  terrible  in  their  resent- 
ments, and  took  am|de  compensation  lor  the  fi^ 
vours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already 
mentioned.  That  tho  submissive  were  to  bo 
spared,  and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became 
neoeasary  for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer 
or  to  perish  ;  and,  when  these  were  the  altei'sa- 
tives  proposed  by  them,  other  nations  were  in- 
titled  to  consider  them  as  common  enemies.  Mo 
state  has  a  right  to  make  the  submission  of  man- 
kind a  neoeaaary  oondition  to  its  own  prcserva- 
tion  ;  nor  are  many  states  qualified  to  support 
such  pretensions.  Some  part  of  this  political 
character,  however,  is  neoeasary  to  the  safety,  aa 
well  as  to  the  advancement,  of  nations.  No 
free  state  or  republic  is  safe  under  any  other 
government  or  defence  than  that  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  any  aUy  to 
suffer  by  having  espoused  its  cause,  or  that  al- 
lows itself  to  be  driven,  by  defeats  or  misfor- 
tunes, into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 
its  rights. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conquceti^  In  tho 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome^ 
though  great,  was  yet  far  from  being  full ;  and 
the  people  had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  indus- 
try, nor  cooled  in  the  ardour  with  which  proe« 
perous  nations  advance,  but  which  they  frequent- 
ly remit  in  the  height  of  their  attainmenta  and 
of  their  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  still 
afforded  a  plentiful  nursery  of  men  for  both  the 
civil  and  military  departntents ;  and  this  po^lt 
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•ccordingly  continued  for  aome  time  to  Advance  Such,  durlnfi:  the  latter  p«rt  of  the  period  of 
with  A  c|uick  pai*e  in  the  cHn*er  of  their  con-  which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  was 
quests,  lliey  subdued  mighty  kinn^dnras  with  ,  the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  commnnweaith. 
aigfeat,  or  {greater  facility,  than  that  with  which  1  But  cirrumHtances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in 


they  had  formerly  conquered  villages  aud  single 
fields. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and 
the  success  of  their  arms  abroad,  became  the 
sources  of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home.  TTie 
wealth  of  provinces!  bepin  to  flow  into  the  cltyt 
and  611ih1  the  coffei-s  of  private  citizens,  as  well 
0%  those  of  the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of 
state  and  the  command  of  armies  were  become 
lucrative  as  well  as  honourable,  and  were  coveted 
on  the  former  account.  In  the  state  itnelf  the 
governing  and  the  governed  felt  separate  inter- 
ests, and  were  at  variance,  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice, as  well  as  ambition ;  an^,  instead  of  the 
parties  who  formerly  .«trove  f<ir  distinction,  and 
for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
mon weuth,  factions  arose,  who  contended  for 
the  greatest  share  of  its  spoils,  and  who  sacri- 
ficed the  public  to  their  party-attachments  and 
animosities. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  ^ean  had  elapsed 
ainee  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
were  extinguished  by  the  equal  partici|mtion  of 
public  honours.  This  distinction  itself  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  v.-p.y  to  a 
new  one,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  no- 
bles and  oommonsy  or  illustrious  and  obscure, 
without  involving  any  1(^  disparity  of  privi- 
leges, gave  rise  to  an  aristocracy,  which  was 
partly  nereditary,  founded  in  the  repeated  suc- 
cession to  honours  in  the  same  family  ;  and 
partly  peraonal,  founded  in  the  habits  of  high 
station,  and  in  the  advantages  of  education,  such 
as  never  fail  to  distinguish  the  conditions  of' 
men  in  every  great  and  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferred  a  power  on  the 
noUes,  which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not 
les»real  than  that  which  had  been, possessed  by 
tiie  ancioit  patricians.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  lodged  with  the  senate,  a  body  which, 
though  by  the  emulation  of  its  memWs  too 
much  disposed  to  war,  and  ambitious  of  con- 
quest, was  probably  never  surpassed  in  magna- 
nimity, ability,  or  in  steadiness,  by  any  council 
of  state  whatever. 

Tka  people  had  submitted  to  the  senate,  as 


the  political  state  of  nations,  are  often  no  more 
than  a  passage  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or  a  tran- 
sition from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles  began  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  authority  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro. 
perty  as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began 
to  be  occui)ied  with  their  plantations  and  their 
slaves.  The  number  of  great  landed  estates, 
and  the  multiplication  of  slaves,  kept  pace  to- 
gether. This  manner  of  stocking  plantations 
was  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Homans ;  for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who 
possemed  so  much  consequence  in  his  military 
and  political  capacity,  had  been  willing  to  be- 
come a  hireling  and  a  servant,  yet  it  was  not  tlic 
Interest  of  niasteis  to  entrust  their  affairs  to  per- 
sons who  were  liable  to  be  pressed  Into  the 
legions,  or  who  were  so  often  called  away  to  the 
comitia  and  HKsemblies  of  the  people. 

Citizens  contended  for  offices  in  the  state  aa 
the  road  to  lucrative  appulntments  abroad;  and 
when  they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had  reign- 
ed for  a  while  in  some  province,  they  brought 
back  from  their  guvemments  a  profusion  of 
wealth  ill  acuulred,  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary 
and  uncontn>lle<l  command.  When  disappoinu 
ed  in  the  pursuits  of  fortune  abroad,  they  be- 
came the  leaders  of  dangerous  factions  at  home  ; 
or  when  suddenly  possessed  of  gi'eat  wealth,  thej 
became  the  agents  of  corruption  to  disseminata 
idleness,  and  the  love  of  ruinous  amusement^ 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  seclusion  of  tue  eq  uestrian  order  from  tha 
pursuit  of  political  emolument  or  honour,  and 
the  opportunities  they  had,  by  contracts  and  by 
farmmg  the  revenue,  to  Improve  their  fortunes 
in  a  different  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits 
of  trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  consider- 
ations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  popu- 
lace, who,  tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
distribution  of  com,  by  the  frequency  of  public 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  toe  popular  assemblies,  or  perhaps  dis- 
lodged from  the  country  by  the  engrossers  of 
tmA  o^aa  authority  which  was  founded  in  !  land,  and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  he 
fLa  ^Iwraillng  opinion  of  their  superior  worth ;  j  labour  of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked 
and  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  commons  al-  j  from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns  to  retide 
lowed  themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of  ■  at  Home.  There  they  were  corrupted  by  idlo- 
men,  amongst  whom  they  themselves,  by  proper  ness  and  indigence,  aud  the  order  itself  was  con- 
effortiand  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend.  I  tlnually  debased  by  the  frequent  accession  of 
The  examples  of  preferment,  and  the  rise  of  in-  |  emancipated  slaves. 

divlduals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  i  The  Komans,  who  were  become  ao  Jealous  of 
of  the  commonwealth,  though  for  the  most  part  their  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  other  way 
rsceivedwith  aome  degree  of  Jealousy  by  those  of  disposing  of  a  slave,  who  had  obtained  hit 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  higher  con-  freedom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  rolls  of  the 
<|ition,  were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extin- 
guished all  appearance  of  an  exclusive  preten- 
sion to  the  honours  of  the  state  in  any  order  or 
dass  of  the  people. 

The  knignts,  or  the  equestrian  order,  being 
peraons  possessed  of  estates  or  effects  of  a  certain 
valuation,'  formed  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who^  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  a  capital,  and  being  leaa 

engaged  than  the  senators  in  affairs  of  state,  |  to  change  their  slaves  into  dependent  citizens ; 
became  traders,  contractors,  farmers  of  the  re-    and  numbers  who  had  been  conducted  to  Rome 


people ;  and  from  this  quarter  accordingly  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.-^ 
The  emancipatea  slave  took  the  name  of  his  mas- 

I  ter,  became  a  client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ; 
and  at  funerals  and  other  solemnities,  where  tha 
pomp  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  at- 
tendants, made  a  part  of  the  retinue.    This  class 

I  of  men  accordingly  received  continual  additions, 
from  the  vanity  or  weakneaa  of  thoae  who  chose 


Tenoa,  and  oonstitnted  a  species  of  moneyed  in- 
terest in  the  dty,  and  in  the  provinces. 

•  mOfiM  Roman  money,  or  about  t.oool. 


as  captives,  or  who  had  been  purchased  in  Asia 
or  Greece,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  plea- 
surable arts  they  possessed,  became  ao  accession 
to  that  turbulent  populaos^  who,  in  the  quality 
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f»f  Roman  dtlxeni,  tynuinixed  in  their  turn  over 
th«*  masters  of  the  world,  and  wrecked  on  the 
ronquerore  of  so  many  nations  the  erils  which 
tbev  themaelTCS  had  so  freely  inflicted  on  man- 
kind.> 

Citizens  of  this  extraction  oould  not  for  age« 
arrive  at  any  places  of  tnist,  in  which  they 
could,  by  their  personal  defects,  injure  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but  they  increased,  by  their  num- 
bers and  their  vioee,  the  weight  of  that  dr^, 
tvtiich,  ill  great  and  prosperoos  cities,  eyerainlo, 
>ty  the  tendency  of  noe  and  misconduct,  to  the 
I  iwMtt  condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that 
i'fU'.i'on  who  are  ever  actuated  by  enrr  to  their 
»uperiora,  by  mercenary  Tiewa,  or  by  abject 
fpiir ;  who  are  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  any  leader  against  the  restraints  of  public 
order ;  disposed  to  ^fy  the  more  respectable 
ranlcs  of  men ;  and  by  thdr  indifference  on 
Che  subjects  of  justice  or  hoooor,  to  firustnte 
every  principle  that  may  be  em|doyed  for  the 
government  of  manlcind,  besides  fear  and  com- 
pulsion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
far  from  oeing  the  majority  at  Itome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  iu  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scaie  of 
political  councils.  This  effect,  however,  was 
nappily  prevented  by  the  wise  precaution  which 
the  censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens 
of  mean  or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the 
tribes.  These  were  called  the  tribes  of  the 
city,  and  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole. 

Kotwitlistanding  this  precaution,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  been  very  Improper  parties 
in  the  participation  of  sovereignty,  and  likely 
enough  to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  witn 
disoraers  and  tumults. 

Whilo  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  and  while  the  territories  suo- 
eessiwuy  aoouired  were  cleared  for  the  reception 
i4  RoBoan  cltfawna,  by  the  reduction  and  capti- 
Trity  of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the 
vedundaney  of  this  growing  populace,  and  its 
a^wilowings  were  acoordincly  dispersed  over 
ICJLy,  from  Rhegium  to  Aquileia,  In  about 
•eveniy  colonies.  jBut  the  country  bcin^  now 
completely  settled,  and  the  property  of  its  in- 
habitants established.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  provide  for  the  indigent  citizens  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  the  practice  of  settling  new  coloni^'fi, 
wliich  had  been  so  useful  in  planting,  and  secur- 


ing the  conquests  which  were  made  in  Italy, 
yet  been  extended  beyond  this  country, 


bad  not  ^ 


»t  yet  be 

Qpioyed  as  the  means  of  securing  any  of 
the  provinces  lately  acquired.  Mere  coloniza- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper  and 
Inadequate  measuro  for  this  purpose;  and  In 
time  of  the  republic  never  was,  in  any  conaider- 
abls  dq^ree,  extended  beyond  sea.  The  provinces 
were  placed  under  military  government,  and 
were  to  be  retained  in  submlnlon  by  bodies  of 
Mular  troops.  Roman  citizens  bad  little  in- 
Gunation  to  remoTo  their  liabitations  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy;  and  if  they  had,  would  have 


1  TeDelas,  Hb.  tt.  c.  4. 
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been  unable,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  civil  eorpoi^ 
atioiis  and  pacific  settlements,  to  carry  into  exa- 
cution  the  exactions  of  a  government  which 
they  themselves  now  become  inhabitants  and 
proprietors  of  land  in  those  provinces,  would 
nave  soon  been  interested  to  oppose :  for  these 
reasons,  although  the  Roman  territory  was 
greatly  extended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  diminished.  The  former  diachai^ 
for  many  dangerous  humours  that  were  found 
to  arise  amonfr  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut 
up,  and  these  numours  began  to  regoige  on  tha 
state. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  In 
their  churacters,  or  were  aebased  by  the  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  ranks, 
by  their  application  to  aifairs  of  state,  by  their 
eaucatioi^  oy  the  ideas  of  high  birth  and  fh- 
mily-distinction,  -by  the  superiority  of  for- 
tune, began  to  rise  in  their  estimation,  in  their 
pretensions,  and  in  their  power ;  and  they 
entertained  some  degree  of  contempt  for  per- 
sons, whom  the  laws  still  required  them  to 
admit  as  their  feUow-cltlzens  and  equals. 

In  this  disposition  of  parties  so  dangerous  in 
a  commonweiEilth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely 
to  catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown 
that  soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  ani- 
mosities which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  ex- 
tinguldied.  We  have  been  carried,  in  the  pre- 
ceding narration,  by  the  series  of  events,  some- 
what beyond  the  date  of  transactions  that  come 
now  to  be  related.  While  Scipio  was  employed 
in  Uie  siege  of  Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman 
officers  in  Sicily  were  yet  unable  to  red  nee  the 
revolted  slaves,   Tiberius  Gracchus,  bom  of  a 

Elei>eian  family,  but  ennobled  by  the  honours  of 
is  father,  by  his  descent  on  the  side  of  his 
mother  from  the  first  Scipio  African  us,  and  by 
his  alliance  with  the  second  Scipio,  who  ha^ 
married  his  sister,  betnr  now  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  possessed  of  ul  the  accomplishments 
required  in  a  popular  leader,  freat  ardour,  reso- 
lution, and  eloquence,  formed  a  project  in  itself 
extremely  alarming,  and  in  its  consequences 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  republic 

Like  other  younff  men  of  hiffn  preter»«W>ne  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  bmn  nls  mili- 
tary service  at  the  usual  age,  bad  served  with 
reputation  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at 
the  siece  of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  quiestor, 
under  Mancinus  In  Spain,  where  the  credit  of 
bis  father,  well  known  in  that  province,  pointed 
him  out  to  tbe'*4iatives  as  the  only  person  with 
whom  they  would  negotiate  In  the  treaty  that 
ensued.  The  disgrace  ne  Incurred  In  this  trans- 
action gave  him  a  distaste  to  the  mUltary  service, 
and  to  foreign  affairs.  When  he  was  called  to 
account  for  It,  the  severity  be  experienced  from 
the  senate,  and  the  protection  he  obtained  firom 
the  people,  filled  hie  breast  with  an  animosity  to 
the  one,  and  a  prepossession  in  ihvour  of  the 
other.* 

Actuated  by  these  dispositions,  or  by  an  Idea 
not  uncommon  to  enthusiastic  minds,  that  tki 
unequal  dittribvtion  of  property,  $o favourable  tothi 
rich^  is  an  injury  to  the  poors  he  now  proposed  in 
part  to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  supposed  evil, 
by  reviving  the  celebratM  law  of  Licinlas,  by 
which  Roman  citizens  had  been  restrained  IVora 
accumulating  estates  in  land  above  the  value  of  five 
hundred  jugera,*  or  from  having  i         " 
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hundred  of  the  larger  cattle,  and  fire  hundred  of 
the  lewt'r. 

In  bU  traret^  through  Italy,  he  aald,  he  had 
observed  thiit  the  pruptfrty  of  Jaiid  was  Ix^iuiimg 
to  be  engrov^d  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  and  that 
the  country  wa~i  eutiifly  occupied  by  slaves  to 
tlie  excliiAlou  of  freemen  :  that  the  race  of 
Roman  citizens  would  soon  be  extinct,"  if  pro< 
]>er  siettlements  were  not  provided  to  enable  the 
]joor  to  support  their  families,  and  to  educate 
thiiir  chil.lreii ;  and  he  alle^^ed,  that  If  estates  In 
Luid  weix'  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by 
law,  the  surplus  left  would  then  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpOQ^e. 

Beiii|r  determined  however,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  the  oppositiou  of  the  nobles,  and 
ii>  reconcile  the  int(>rest  of  both  parties  to  his 
scheine,  he  pi*oposed  to  make  some  abatements  in 
the  rigour  of  the  Licinian  Itiw,  allowing  every 
f^mity  holding  fix'e  hundred  jugera  in  right  of 
the  father,  to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of 
every  uneinaiicipatcd  sou ;  and  proposed,  that 
ever^r  psrsou  who  should  suffer  any  diminution 
of  hi:i  propertv  in  consequence  of  the  intended 
reft^rm.  shoula  have  compennation  made  to  him  ; 
aiid  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose 
shauld  he  Issued  from  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  acting  in  concert  with  some  leading 
men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  a  senator  of  the  family  of  Cras- 
siis,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  Mutius  Saevolat  consul. 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  accumulation  of 
estates  in  Land,  the  sale  or  commerce  of  land 
was  from  thenceforward  to  be  prohibited ;  and 
three  commissioners  were  to  be  anniiedly  named, 
to  ensure  the  execution  and  regular  observance 
of  this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible.  It  is  pro- 
bable, was  extremely  unseasonable,  and  ill 
suited  to  the  state  of  {he  commonwealth,  'llie 
law  of  Licinius  bad  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than 
fourteen  years  after  the  citv  was  restored  from 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and  about  two 
hundi'ed  and  fifty  jrears  before  this  date;  and 
though  properly  suited  to  a  sinall  republic,  and 
even  necessary  to  preserve  a  democracy,  was>  in 
that  condition  or  the  people,  received  with 
difficulty^  and  waa  soon  trespassed  upan  even 
by  the  person  hisaself  on  whose  suggestion  it 
had  been  moved  and  obtained :  that  it  was  be- 
come obsolete,  and  gone  Into  disuse,  appeared 
from  the  abuses  which  were  now  complained  of, 
and  to  which  Its  renewal  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy.  It  was  become  In  a  great  measure  Im- 
prscticable,  and  even  dangerous  in  die  present 
sure  of  the  republic.  The  distinctions  of  jKwr 
and  rich  are  as  necessary  in  states  of  consmer- 
able  extent,  as  labour  and  good  government. 
The  poor  ai-e  destined  to  labour,  and  the  ridi, 
by  the  advantages  of  education,  independence^ 
and  leisure,  are  qualified  for  superior  stations. 
The  empire  was  now  greatly  extended^  and 
owed  its  aafetv  and  the  order  of  its  goYemment 
to  a  respectaule  aristocracy,  founded  on  the 
possession  of  fortune,  as  w«J  as  personal  quali- 
ties and  public  honours.  The  rich  were  not, 
without  some  violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of 
wliich  tiiey  themselves  had  boi^h^  or 
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"^^hich  they  had  inberltied  from  their  a&ecstors. 
The  ponr  were  not  qualified  at  onoe  to  be  raised 
to  a  state  of  equality  with  persons  inund  to  a 
better  condition.  The  prqfect  seemed  to  be  as 
ruinous  to  government  as  it  was  to  the  securitf 
of  property,  and  tended  to  place  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  one  rash  and  preci- 
pitate step,  In  situations  In  which  they  were  not 
at  all  qualified  to  act. 

For  these  retaonis,  as  well  as  from  moUres  of 
private  interest  affecting  the  minority  of  the 
nobles,  the  prfject  of  lioerlus  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  senate;  and  from  motives  of 
envy,  Interest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as 
wannly  supported  by  the  opposite  party.  At 
the  several  assemblies  of  the  people  which  were 
called  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  Tiberius, 
exalting  the  characters  of  freemen  contrasted 
with  slavFs,  displaired  the  copious  and  pathetie 
eloquence  In  wnlcn  he  excelled.  All  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly 
allied  to  this  people.  He  observed  how  much, 
being  supplanted  ny  the  idaves  of  the  rich,  they 
w^n  diminished  m  their  numbers.  He  in- 
veighed n^inst  the  practice  of  employing  slaves, 
a  class  of  men  that  bring  perpetual  danger, 
without  any  additinn  of  strength  to  the  public, 
and  wht)  are  ever  ready  to  break  forth  In  des- 
perate Insurrections,  r.s  they  had  then  actually 
done  Iti  Sicilv,  where  rtiey  still  occn]ffed  the 
Roman  arm»  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war.* 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships of  the  iudfgent  ritixen,  he  had  recotirne  to 
the  ani^ments  trouikncmlv  advanced  to  explode 
the  Inequelitirs  of  manWlnd.  "  Every  wild 
beast,'*  be  said,  '*  In  this  happy  land  has  a  cover 
or  place  of  retreat.  But  many  valiant  and  re- 
apertable  oitlxens,  who  have  ex]H>Ki^  their  live!*, 
and  who  have  shed  their  Mood  in  the  service  if 
tht.ir  country,  have  not  a  home  to  which  they 
may  retire.  ITiey  wander  with  their  wives 
ana  their  children,  strfpt  of  ewry  posstession,  but 
that  of  the  air  and  the  light.  To  such  men  the 
common  military  exhortation,  to  Jiyht  fnr  the 
tombs  (f  their  Jaihert,  and  for  the  altars  tf  thmr 
howehoid  godt,  Is  a  mockei*y  and  a  lie.  lliey 
have  no  altars:  they  have  no  monuments. 
They  fight  and  tmv  die  to  augment  the  estaten, 
and  to  pamoer  the  fuxury  of  a  lew  wealthy  cItI- 
zens,  who  nave  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the 
«K)mmon wealth.  As  citizens  of  Rome,  they 
are  entitled  the  matten  of  the  toorld,  but  poaiess 
Hot  a  fioot  of  earth  on  w^ich  they  may  rext.*' ' 

He  asked,  whether  it  were  not  reasonable 
to  apply  what  was  public  to  pubUc  uses? 
whetner  a  freeman  were  not  preferable  to  a 
slave,  a  brave  man  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  a  straneer?  He  expatiated  on  the 
fortune,  and  stated  the  ftittme  prospects  of  the 
republic.  Much,  he  said,  she  had  acquired, 
■ad  had  yet  more  to  acquire :  that  the  people, 
by  their  decision  In  the  present  question,  were  to 
determine,  whether  they  were,  by  multiplying 
thefar  numbers,  to  increase  their  strength,  and 
be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what  yet  remained 
of  the  world?  or,  by  suffering  the  resources  of 
the  whole  people  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
they  were  to  permit  their  numbers  to  decline, 
and  to  beeome  unable,  against  nations  envious 
and  Jealous  of  their  power,  even  to  maintmn  the 
groimd  they  already  had  gained  ? 

He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  mignt  affeet,  not  to 
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withhold,  for  the  aka  of  a  trifling  intcrwt  to 
themaelyM,  w  great  en  adTsatage  from  their 
country.  He  hade  them  eonddar  whether  they 
would  not,  hy  the  secure  poeseesicn  of  Ato  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  required  in  behalf  of  the  public; 
put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
paraUve;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  of 
their  fellow  citizens.' 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  ha  endea- 
Toured  to  obtain  the  consent  of  one  party,  and 
to  enflame  the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he 
came  to  propose,  that  the  law  should  be  read, 
he  found  that  his  opponents  had  aTailed  them- 
selves of  their  usual  defence ;  had  procured  M. 
Octavius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpose 
with  his  negative,  and  to  forbid  any  fiurthcr 
proceeding  in  the  business.  Here,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  this  matter  should 
have  dropped.  The  tribunes  were  instituted  to 
defend  their  own  party,  not  to  attack  their  op- 
ponents i  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  inno- 
vations. Every  single  tribune  had  a  negative 
on  the  whole.  But  Tiberius,  thus  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  career,  became  the  more  impet- 
nous  and  confirmed  in  his  purpose.  Having 
adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he  pre- 
pared a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hudships  likely  to  fall 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ez- 
pectinc  any  compensation,  they  should  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  being 
obtained  by  fraud  and  iijnstioe. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  oontroveny  be- 
gan to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  dtizena 
had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  coUected  their 
amments,  and  they  mustered  thdr  strength. 
The  first  had  reeonrae  to  the  topica  which  are 
commonly  employed  on  the  side  of  prescription, 
mging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  bad  possessed 
their  estates  from  time  immemorial ;  and  that 
the  lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable, 
onl^  in  consequence  of  the  Industry  and  labour 
which  they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve 
them:  that,  in  other  cases,  tnqr  had  actually 
bought  their  estates :  that  the  public  fidth,  nndw 
wliich  they  were  suffered  to  purchase,  was  now 
engaged  to  protect  and  secure  thefar  possession : 
that,  in  reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erected, 
nn  these  lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ; 
they  had  pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their 
wives  and  the  portiona  of  their  children,  and 
mortgaged  them  as  security  for  the  debts  they 
had  contracted :  that  a  law  regulating  or  limit- 
ing the  farther  increase  or  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty might  be  suffered ;  but  that  a  law,  having 
a  retrospect,  and  operating  in  violation  of  Oe 
rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  families, 
was  altogether  ui^ust,  and  even  impracticable 
In  the  ezecntion. 

llie  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  and  their  merits;  uived  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  the  station  of 
Roman  citizens  or  of  nreemen,  nor  in  a  condi- 
tion to  settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the 
future  hopea  ef  the  commonwealth:  that  no 
private  person  could  plead  immemorial  p  oasis 
aUm  of  kndB  which  had  been  acquired  for  the 
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the  woe  which  thef 
themselves,  or  their  anoestcfs,  had  maintained 
In  the  conquest  of  those  lands.  They  oondudedt 
that  everr  citizen  waa  entitled  to  his  share  of 
the  puUie  conquests ;  and  that  the  aigumenta 
which  were  niged  to  support  the  possessions  of 
the  nobles,  only  tended  to  show  how  presump- 
tuous and  Insolent  such  usurpations,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  ^ypears  plausible ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  rea- 
son itself.  If  It  wero  reasonable  that  every 
Roman  citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of 
tile  conquered  lands,  It  was  still  more  reoaana- 
ble,  that  the  original  proprietors,  firom  whom 
those  lands  had  been  unjustly  taken,  should  have 
them  restored.  If,  In  tills,  the  maxims  of 
reason  and  justios  had  hem  observed,  Rome 
would  have  atill  been  a  small  community,  and 
might  Iwve  acted  with  safety  on  the  principlea 
of  equality  which  aro  suited  to  a  small  r^blic 
But  the  Romans,  becoming  sovereigns  of  a 
great  and  extensive  territory,  must  adopt  the 
disparities,  and  submit  to  the  subordinations, 
which  mankind  universally  ^ve  found  natural, 
and  even  necessary,  to  their  government  In  such 
situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  te  Rome  to 
attend  the  decision  of  tiM  question ;  and  G11&- 
chus,  without  dropping  his  Intention,  as  naaal» 
upon  the  negaUYe  of^hia  colleague^  only  be- 
thought himself  how  ha  might  anrmoun^  or 
remove  this  obstruction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  Intfanacy 
with  Octeviua,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private ; 
and  having  fUled  in  this  attempt,  he  entered 
into  expostulations  with  him,  in  presence  of  the 
public  assembly;  desired  to  know,  whether  he 
feared  to  have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the 
effects  of  the  law;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indem- 
nify him  fully  in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by 
tlie  execution  of  it :  and  being  aull  unable  to 
shake  his  colleague,  who  was  supported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  senate  and  the  higher  ranka 
of  men  in  the  state,  ha  determined  to  tnr  the 
force  of  his  tribnnitian  powers  to  compel  him, 
laid  the  state  itself  under  a  general  Interdict, 
sealed  up  the  doors  of  the  trmsury,  suspended 
the  proceedings  In  the  courts  of  die  prsitors, 
and  put  a  ttop  to  all  the  functions  of  office  in 
the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  dass  of  the  pe». 
pie  went  into  mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  turn, 
endeavoured  to  alarm  Uie  passions  of  his  party ; 
and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  tnat  he 
himself  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated, 
had  a  number  of  persona  with  aims  to  defend 
hisr 


hile  the  dtr  was  In  this  state  of  suspense 
and  confusion,  the  tribes  wero  again  assembled, 
and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of  hia 
colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended 
violation  of  the  sacrod  law,  crowded  in  before 
the  tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  seized 
the  urns.  A  great  tumiUt  was  likely  to  arise. 
The  popular  party,  being  most  numerous,  wen 
crowding  around  their  leader,  when  two  sena- 
tcyrs,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular 
dignity,  fell  at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees, 
and  beseeched  him  not  to  proceed.  Overcome 
with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  persons  of  tUa 
rank,  and  with  the  sense  of  some  impendii:^ 
calamity,  ha  asked.  What  they  would  have  Um 
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to  do?  **  The  cftso,"  ther  nid,  **  is  too  nrdnmis 
for  us  to  decide ;  refer  it  to  the  senate,  and 
awmit  their  decree." 

Proeeedings  were  accordinsfly  siispc^nded  until 
the  senate  Md  met,  and  declarpd  a  rtfioliirinti 
not  to  ooniinxi  the  law.  Gracchuti  rraiimpd  thi> 
subject  with  the  people,  being  determinefi  either 
to  remove,  or  to  slight  the  nmtire  of  his  rnl> 
league.  He  propoMd,  that  either  the  refractory 
tribune,  or  himself,  should  be  immediately  9tr!]v- 
ped  of  his  dignity.  He  desired  that  (Vrtaviira 
should  put  the  question  first.  Whether  Tilwrins 
Graeehus  should  l>e  degraded  ?  'litis  being  de. 
dined  as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  hi«  in- 
tention  to  move  in  the  assembly,  on  the  toltow- 
fng  day.  That  Octavius  shouTd  be  divested  of 
the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  this  motion,  to  degrade  a  tribune. 
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bv  whatever  authority,  was  equally  subversive 
or  iioth.  The  person  and  dignity' of  tribunes. 
In  order  that  they  might  be  secure  from  violence. 


'whether  offered  by  any  private  person,  public 
magistrate,  or  even  by  toe  people  tbetnselves, 
were  guarded  by  the  most  sacrea  vows.  Their 
persons,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  office,  were  sacred ;  so  long  their  character 
was  indelible,  and,  without  their  own  consent, 
they  could  not  be  removed  by  any  power  what- 
erer. 

The  assembly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alarming  adjournment,  Tiberius 
renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius  to  withdraw  his 
negative ;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In 
taking  tiwee  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have 
made  a  majority,  the  'tribunes  made  a  pause, 
while  Tiben us  embraced  his  colleague,  and,  with 
a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  beseeched  him  to  spare  himself  the  in- 
dignity, and  others  the  regret,  of  so  severe, 
though  necessary,  a  measure.  Octavius  shook : 
but,  observing  the  senators  who  were  present, 
recovered  his  resolution,  and  bid  Tlbenus  pro- 
ceed as  he  thought  proper.  The  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority were  aea>rdingly  declared,  and  Octavius, 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  was  dragged  from 
the  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  populace.  Attempts  were  made  on  his  life, 
and  a  &ltbfui  slave,  that  endeavoured  to  save 
him,  was  dangeroudy  wounded  ;  but  a  number 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  interposed,  and 
Tiberias  himself  was  active  in  favouring  his  es- 
cape. 

This  obstacle  being  removed. 
Lex  Sempronla.  the  act  so  long  depending,  for 
making  a  more  equal  division  of 
lands,  was  passed ;  and  three  commissioners,  Ti- 
twrius  Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius,  his  fnther- 
In-law,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  then  a 
youth  serving  under  Publius  Scipio  at  the  siege 
of  Numantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  Into 
execution. 

This  act,  as  ft  concerned  the  interest  of  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  Italy,  Immediately  raised  a 
great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Per- 
sons holding  considerable  estates  in  land  were 
alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suddenly  rich. 
If  there  was  a  middling  class  not  to  be  greatly 
affected  in  their  own  Mtuation,  they  still  trem*. 
Ued  for  the  effects  of  a  contest  between  nwh 
'  parties.  The  senato  endeavoured  to  delay  the 
'   lof  the  tew,  withheld  tbs  usual  aMs 


and  HfipointmeiitN  criven  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  p-ople  in  thf  ordinary  adininlsti'Htiou  of  pub- 
blic  truMts.  and  waited  tor  a  tit  opportunitv  to 
'<iip])rew  entirely  thiM  hazardous  project.  Par- 
tii'M  liMikfd  on^ench  other  with  a  gloomy  and  sus- 
picinuH  Nilence.  A  person,  who  had  been  active 
in  prnrurin^r  the  Agrarian  law,  having  died  In 
thiit  criticHJ  juncture,  his  death  was  alleged  to  be 
the  etfect  of  poison  administered  by  the  opposito 
party.  Numbers  of  the  people,  to  countenanoa 
n  report  to  this  purpose,  went  into  mourning ; 
even  Gracchus,  affecting  to  believe  a  like  desta 
to  be  fonning  against  himself,  appeared,  with  bin 
children  and  their  mother,  as  suppliants  in  tbs 
streets,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  peopls. 
Still  more  to  interest  their  passions  in  his  safety, 
he  published  a  list  of  the  acts  which  he  then  ha4 
in  view,  all  tending  to  gratify  the  people,  or  to 
mortify  the  senate.  Attalus,  king  of  Pervamus, 
having,  about  this  time,  beqiieathed  his  domin- 
ions and  his  treasure  to  the  Komans,  Gracchus 
procured  an  act  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the  people; 
and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the  trea- 
sury of  Pergamus  to  the  )H)orer  citizens,  the  l>etter 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the  lands 
which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  He  obtained 
another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  se- 
nate, by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with  the 
senators  in  the  nomination  to  juries,  or  iu  form- 
ingthe occasional  tribunals of'justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolish 
or  to  weaken  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  g». 
vernment,  were  justly  alarming  to  every  permm 
who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  tl»e 
state.  As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  U) 
substitrte  popnlar  tumults  for  sober  councils  and 
a  regular  magistracy,  it  gave  an  immediate  proM- 
pect  of  anar<*hy,  which  threatened  to  pn>d*i<e 
some  violent  usurpation.  The  sacred  otlii*4} 
which  be  so  much  abused,  had  tierv'ed,  on  or "a- 
aions,  to  check  the  caprice  o^'  the  p«^ple,  as  well 
as  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  tbe  ex«'cutive  powi-r. 
The  late  violation  it  had  suffered,  was  lii<ely  to 
render  it  entirely  unfit  for  ihe  tir^t  of  th«'He  pur- 
poses, and  to  make  the  tribune  an  icitftnunenc  to 
execute  the  momentary  will  of  tbe  iieofjle,  or  to 
make  the  continuance  ot'  his  trust  ile|>ei>d  u^'tii 
his  willingness  to  serve  this  pur|vii«e.  i  i- 
berlus  heard  himself  arraigned  in  the  f<»nini, 
and  in  every  public  usntmhiy,  tor  the  vioihtiiii 
of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any  of  your  ci.lleaguej*," 
said  Titus  Annius  fwlioin'  he  jjnweruted  t\r  u 
speech  in  the  Kenate),  *♦  should  iuterptse  in  my 
behalf,  would  you  have  him  al^o  degraded  ''" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  seriMible  c/ 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  committed, 
and  TioeriiiB  found  himocif  under  a  necessity  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  atter  it 
nad  been  carried  into  execution,  'ihe  perM)n  of 
the  tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacrod  ;  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  people,  whom  the  tri- 
bunes represented  :  but  if  the  tribune,  inc<in- 
sistent  with  his  character,  should  injure  wheio 
he  was  appointed  to  protect,  should  weaken  a 
claim  he  was  appointed  to  enforce,  and  wiihhokl 
from  the  people  that  right  of  de<'isic<n  which  hs 
was  appointed  to  guard,  the  tribune,  not  thi; 
people,  was  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 

**  Other  crimes,"  he  said,  **  may  be  enormous, 
yet  may  not  destroy  the  essence  of  the  triliuni- 
tian  character.  An  attempt  to  demolish  the  ««- 
pitol,  or  to  bum  the  fleets  of  thv  republic,  might 
excite  a  uni venal  and  just  indignation,  with- 
out rendering  the  person  of  the  tribune  who 
shoidd  be  accused  of  them  loss  lacredL    Bai  am 
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•ttcnt»f>t  to  tAk^  awRjr  the  power  by  whii-h  his 
«»wii  fitiire  Miibsittts,  niid  which  iMCviilred  in  biin- 
Mlf  only  for  the  better  «4certii(ii  of  that  power,  is 
M  viiluiitHry  Hiid  (TiminHl  abflirntion  of  the  trust. 
What  U  the  ti  ibune  bdi  tlie  officeKof  the  pemile  ? 
Strang !  that  this  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority dei-ived  fruui  the  people,  drag  even  the 
ooitsul  himself  to  prison,  and  yet  that  the  people 
theniselires  cannot  de)Nise  their  own  officer,  when 
be  Is  about  to  annul  the  authority  by  which  he 
himself  is  appointed. 

**  Was  ever  authontT  more  sacred  than  that 
•f  king  ?  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives 
«f  everr  maglsti'ate,  and  was  likewise  consecrat- 
ed by  hoMinr  the  priesthood  of  the  immortal 
guds.  Yet  did  not  thi*  people  banish  Tarquin  ? 
««id  thus,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  abolish  the 
primitive  government,  under  the  ausuices  of 
which  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  uid. 

**  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
of  the  vestal  virffins,  who  have  the  custody  of 
the  holy  Are?  Yet  are  they  not  for  slight  oflPen- 
c««  sometimes  buried  alive?  Impiety  to  the 
gods  being  supposed  to  cancel  a  title  which  re- 
verence to  the  gods  had  conferred,  must  not  in- 
Juries  to  the  people  suppress  an  authority  which 
a  regard  to  the  people  has  constituted. 

**  That  person  must  fall,  who  himself  removes 
the  base  on  which  he  Is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune  ;  cannot  the  whole 
depose?  What  more  sacred  than  the  things 
which  are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of  the  immor- 
tal  gods?  yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or 
remove  at  pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tri- 
bunate, as  a  consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to 
another  ?  May  not  the  whole  people,  by  their 
sovereign  authority,  do  what  every  person  In  this 
sacred  office  is  permitted  to  do,  when  he  resigns 
or  abdicates  his  power  by  a  simple  eacpression  of 
hiswUl'"  ^  r         r 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  of  necessity  where  there  was  no  ibun- 
dation  for  it,  and  to  set  the  sovereign  power,  in 
every  species  of  goremment,  loose  from  the  rules 
which  itself  had  enacted.  Such  argumento  ac- 
cordingly had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the 
parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tibe- 
rius saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  pub- 
licly menaced  with  Impeachment,  and  had  given 
sufficient  provocation  to  make  him  apprehend 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  vio- 
lence might  be  offered  to  himself.'  His  person 
was  guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
tribune.  The  first  step  he  should  make  in  the 
new  character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  division  of  lands,  was  likely  to 
terminate  his  life.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
take  shelter  in  the  tribunate  another  year,  and, 
to  vrocure  this  favour  from  the  people,  gave 
farther  ezpecutions  of  popular  acts  ;  of  one  to 
shorten  the  term  of  military  service,  and  of  an- 
other  to  grant  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
eourtt  of  Justice  lately  established. 

The  senate,  and  every  citizen  who  professed  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunltian 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty- 
ranny. The  usurper,  with  the  lawless  multi- 
tttde  that  supports  him,  must  soon  expel  from 
the  public  assemblies  everv  citisen  who  is  in- 
dined  to  moderation;  and,  together  with  the 
property  of  our  lands,  to  which  they  already 
MpSrs^  nako  thanaelves  master  of  the  state. 
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Their  leader,  it  seems,  like  every  other  tyrant^ 
ali-eady  thinks  that  his  safety  depends  upon  tho 
continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  eJeo- 
lions.  The  time  of  choosing  the  tiibuues  was 
now  fast  approaching:  Roman  dtixeiis,  dia- 
persed  on  their  lands  throughout  Italy,  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  harvest,  and  could  not  repair  to  the 
city.  On  the  day  of  election  the  assembly  was 
ill  attended,  especially  hy  those  who  were  likely 
to  favour  Tiberius.  He  being  rejected  by  tho 
first  tribes  that  moved  to  the  ballot,  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  amuse  the  assembly  with  forms, 
and  to  protract  the  debates,  till  observing  that 
the  field  did  not  fill,  nor  the  appearance  changia 
for  the  better,  they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  1M^ 
lowing  day. 

In  this  recess  Tiberius  put  on  mournings 
went  forth  to  the  streets  with  his  children,  an^ 
in  behalf  of  hapless  infiints,  that  might  already 
be  consideied  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  losing 
their  parent  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Implored 
the  protection  of  the  people ;  gave  out  that  tho 
party  of  the  rich,  to  hinder  his  being  re-elected, 
had  determined  to  force  tiieir  way  into  his 
bouse  in  the  uight,  and  lo  murder  him.  Xum- 
bers  were  affected  by  these  di«Mial  represeiitu- 
tions:  a  muUitu<le  crowded  to  his  doors,  au*! 
watched  all  night  in  the  su-eets. 

On  the  anival  of  inomiiig  and  the  approach 
of  the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  iiis 
affairs  suggested  presages;  and  the  bupei^Ntitidu 
of  the  times  has  iurulshed  hi»t«iry  wi.h  tlio 
omens,  by  which  himself  and  his  friends  m  vie 
greaav  dismayed.  He,  neveithfl.ss,  wiiU  u 
crowd  of  his  p|u*tizans,  took  his  way  to  ihe  (»- 
pitol,  wbei*e  the  people  had  hvfu  appviutid  io 
assemble.  His  atteiidantsi  multiplirtl,  ana  num- 
bers from  tlie  auseuibly  desceii«l«d  tbe  t>W\»^  lo 
meet  him.  Upon  his  entrj'  a  shout  was  imim-iI, 
and  his  party  appeared  suihciently  sirtuig,  ii  uk.i 
to  prevail  in  their  choice,  peihap»  by  ihui-  \u,- 
lence  to  deter  every  citizen  of  »  ditienut  Uiud 
from  attending  the  elrctiun. 

A  chosen  body  took  post  round  the  piTMoit  vf 
Tiberius,  with  dii-ectiou  to  surter  no  btiia-ut't-  lo 
approach  him.  A  signal  wasa^ieed  u^.n).  ui 
case  it  were  uecessaiy  to  einplwy  !•  roe.  ^iiuu 
time  the  senators,  on  their  part,  were  iiatttllv  <.«^ 
sembled  in  the  temple  of  tkith,  in  Hiixkiii5  ucU- 
herations  on  the  meatsures  to  be  loUow-ed. 

When  the  first  tribe  deiivert-d  iLeir  viitcs,  a 
ooufusion  arose  among  tbe  pttiitle.  Ni«u;lii«> 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  avscMibiy  be- 
gan to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Au.uhg 
others,  Vulvius  Flaccus,  a  senator  vet  atiai  li.  d 
to  Tiberius,  being  too  far  off  to  be  lieard,  beck- 
oned with  his  hand  that  he  would  speak  uiih 
the  tribunes.  Having  made  his  way  thn.ukh 
the  multitude,  he  informed  Tiberius,  that  a  le- 
solution  was  taken  in  tbe  senate  to  resist  biui  by 
force;  and  that  a  party  of  senators,  with  tLeif 
clients  and  slaves,  was  arming  against  his  Ui«. 
All  who  wei'e  near  enough  to  hear  this  in  for- 
mation, took  the  alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from 
the  officers  that  attended  the  tribunes,  and  tucked 
up  their  robes  as  for  Immeduite  violence.  1  he 
alarm  spread  through  the  assembly,  and  many 
called  out  to  know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  ac- 
count ooidd  be  heard.  Tiberius  having  in  vaio 
attempted  to  speak,  made  a  sign,  by  waving  hia 
hand  round  his  head,  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
This  oign,  together  with  tho  hostile  and  menao- 
ing  appearances  thai  gave  rise  to  it,  being  i». 
■teally  reportid  in  tho  aonati^  andhaMrpratod  m 
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be  diottld  be  evowMd,  er  that  be  abeiiM  ■•- 
tmamthmmwmniffktyt  the  eeoatohnHiedlelely  re- 
solved,  In  a  fima  that  wee  maal  ea  alarming  oe- 
eatieae,  that  the  eoninl  8h<Mdd  provide  for  the 
aafety  of  the  atBte.  Thia  xcMdutioa  waa  enppoeed 
to  oonior  a  dictatoslal  fvwme,  and  waa  generally 
giwi  when  Immediate  CKecation  or  summary 
ffooeedinga  were  deemed  to  be  neotanry,  with* 
of&t  even  aafident  time  Ibr  the  formaUtiea  ob^ 
■erved  in  naming  a  dictator.  The  oonaol  Mu- 
aiua  Scarvola,  who  had  been  in  ooneert  with  Ti- 
berina  In  drawing  np  the  firat  frame  of  his  ]aw> 
hut  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  cxtremea 
to  wbieh  he  afterwarda  proceeded ;  en  the  pre». 
ant  ocoadon,  however,  aedined  to  employ  fnree 
againet  a  tribone  of  the  pecole,  or  to  dietorb  the 
tribei  in  the  midet  of  their  legal  amembly.  <«If 
theyihalloome,"heaald,«toany  violent  or  il- 
l^fal  detwmioation,  I  will  employ  the  whole 
mrce  of  my  authority  to  prevent  ita  effeotB.** 

In  thie  cKprasion  of  the  eonanl  there  did  not 
npear  to  the  audience  a  proper  ditpeaition  for 
the  present  occasion.  The  laws  were  violated  t 
a  desperate  party  waa  prepared  for  any  ex- 
tremes :  all  sober  citixena,  and  even  many  of 
the  tiibmiee,  had  fled  from  the  tnmnlt:  the 
priesta  of  Jupiter  bad  shut  the  catea  of  thehr 
temple :  the  law^  It  waa  said,  ousnt  to  govera ; 
but  the  laws  cannot  be  pkaded  by  thoee  vrho 
have  let  them  aside,  ana  they  are  no  lengor  of 
any  avail,  unless  they  are  restored  by  some  sk- 
croon  of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract  the  violenoe 
that  1ms  been  offSered  to  theas.  «<  The  consul," 
aald  Soinio  Nasloa,  «  dcaerts  the  rfOubUei  let 
thoee  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me.*' 
The  eenatora  instantly  arose^  and  moving  In  a 
body,  which  inereaaed  as  they  went,  1^  tha 
eonconrae  of  their  cUenta,  they  eelzed  the 
ahafts  of  the  faooea,  or  tore  np  the  bencfaee  In 
their  way,  and,  with  Uidr  roose  wound  up,  In 
place  of  ahidd%  on  their  left  arm,  brokeintothe 
midst  of  the  aaaemUy  of  the  peopiCb 

Tiberiua,  aurronnded  by  a  numcroms  multi< 
r  unable 


tnde,  found  his  party  i 
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with  which  they'wera  struck  bv  the  nrssenee  of 
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were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself,  while  he 
fled,  being  eeiaed  bT  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  hia 
ahoulders  and  continued  to  fly ;  out  he  atnmUed 
In  the  crowd,  and  while  he  attempted  to  recover 
bimeeli;  waa  slain  with  repeated  blowa.  Hie 
body,  as  being  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  of  his  party,  amount!^  to  about 
three  hundred,  as  accomplices  in  a  treasonable 
deaign  against  the  republic,  were  denied  the 
bcmouzs  of  burial,  ana  thrown  into  the  river. 
Sonae  of  the  moot  active  of  his  partisans  that 
escaped,  were  afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and 
were  outlawed  or  condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heata  of  this  unhappy  dispatp, 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  carried 
la  acta  of  violence  that  insulted  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  This  constitotioa 
was  by  no  means  too  strict  and  formal  to  oon* 
tend  with  such  evils ;  for,  besidra  admitting  a 
general  latitude  of  conduct  ecanwly  known  un- 
der any  other  political  estabiishmfent,  it  had 
provided  expedienu  for  great  and  dangermie 
occasions,  wliich  were  sum^rieut  to  i«xtrica(e  the 
aommonwca«th  from  greater  extremitieii  thou 
tiiose  to  whtt-h  it  had  b«*eu  reduced  m  tlie  coui*iie 
of  this  unfortunate  contest. 

The  people,  when  reKtrained  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  ti'ibuoes,  bad 
nnly  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his  ofllce, 


tvlicil,  byaneirdecilott,  Aeymlgiit  to  «H>dd 
^e  oaBeffe  aa  to  b«  seeoca  of  lu  nnanimoua  tat^ 
•ent  in  die  partleulaf  meaauree  to  which  tii  v 
w«re  then  indhied.  Ibe  predpHant  vlolatScai 
of  the  sacred  law,  a  precedent  which,  If  fol- 
lowed, mufi  have  rendered  the  tribunea  mere 
Instrumenta  of  papular  violence,  net  bare  to  r» 
strain  oppinemion,  filled  the  minds  of  Ae  peopla 
with  femorae  and  horror,  and  cave  to  the  sonata 
and  noblea  a  dreadful  apprehension  of  what 
ther  were  to  expect  from  a  party  capable  ol 
•uch  a  profone  and  violent  extreme. 

The  policy  of  llberfus  Gracchua  on  the  e«be» 
hand,  the  law*  he  had  obtaTnedf  his  own  re- 
election to  aeeure  die  execution,  and  the  aeoud 
of  his  plan,  aeemed  to  threaten  the  repubUo 
with  distraction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  In 
his  own  usurpation*  or  in  taat  of  some  mot* 
artful  demagcgue.  But  even  under  thoaa 
gloomy  expectatlotia  the  aenate  could,  by  nam* 
ing  a  dictator,  or  by  the  commission  whIA 
they  actually  gave  to  me  consul,  have  reoonrsi 
to  a  legal  pKventlve,  and  might  have  repelled 
the  fanpendiitf  evil  by  aseasuree  equally  decialv^ 
and  powerful  though  more  legal  T 
they  employed*    But  the  ooneul.  It  < 


auapeeted  tit  connivance  with  the  opposite  partyv 
had  received  his  own  commission  coldly,  and 
could  not  be  eotraated  with  the  ohoioe  of  • 
dictator. 

In  theao  detremltiea,  the  violent  reaolutloii 
that  was  taken  by  the  aenate  appears  to  have 
been  neoeaoary;  and  probably  for  the  preoent 
aarrad  the  republic;  preserved  It  indeed,  not  In 
a  eonnd,  but  in  a  sickly  atate,  and  In  a  fever^ 
which,  with  eome  intermiasfons,  at  every  re* 
turn  of  oimilar  disorders,  threatened  it  with  tha 
dlsaelntlon  and  rain  of  Its  whole  constitution. 

The  disorders  that  arfae  in  finee  states  v^ich 
are  beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very 
difficult  qtMsttons  in  tiM  casuistrv  of  poUtidanak 
Even  the  stmgglea  of  virtuoua  citlnens,  beoanea 
they  do  not  prevent,  are  eometlmea  mpposed  th 
hasten,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  vlolenoa 
of  the  senate,  on  this  oocasion,  waa  br  many 
eonaldered  with  aversion  and  horror.  The  aub* 
version  of  government,  that  was  likely  to  bava 
foUowed  the  pdicyof  Graoohus,  because  it  did 
not  take  pkce,  waa  Ofverioehed ;  and  the  restl- 
tntion  of  order,  effected  by  the  senate,  appeared 
to  be  a  tyranny  eatablished  in  bhwd.  The  eena- 
tora themselves  were  atmck  with  soma  degree  ef 
remorse,  and,  what  la  dangereua  hi  politics^ 
took  a  middle  oourse  between  the  extremes. 
They  were  oautioua  not  to  Inflame  animeeitlea^ 
by  any  Immoderate  uae  of  their  late  vfetory,  neif 
by  any  Immediate  onpoaitlon  to  the  cocccaaon  tsi 
tiiep<^arbw.  They  wished  to  atone  for  the 
violences  lately  committed  against  the  pereon  of 
its  author ;  they  permitted  Fulviue  Flaccus  and 
Pkpiriue  Carbo,  two  of  the  meet  daring  leadert 
of  the  popular  foctton,  to  be  dected  commie* 
slonen  for  the  exeeutlon  of  the  Agrarian  law, 
in  the  room  of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius^ 
of  whom  the  latter  alao  died  about  thia  time ; 
and,  in  order  to  stifle  animosities  and  reaent* 
anents,  consented  that,  ander  pretence  of  aa 
embassy  to  Pereamua,  6cipio  Naaica  should  be 
removed  from  Rome.  In  consequence  of  thla 
eottimi«i«ien,  this  illustrious  eitiaen,  the  lineal 
deMfeiidant  of  one  of  the  Sdpiee  who  perished 
in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punio  war, 
himself  an  ornament  to  the  republic,  died  in  n 
8pe<'ies  of  exile,  though  under  an  honourable  title* 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  •£• 
fain  were  likel)  to  be  nkxh  or«rlooka4    Tbif 
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prMweded,  liow0f«r,  under  tiit  eondaot  of  tlM  sQ^r,  wliich  mlffht  be nowndned  at  dboottm 
oi&oen  to  whom  they  were  entnuted,  with  tlie  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  eterlioff. 

■ucoen;  and  the  Mnate*  haying  the  r»-      Papiriua  Canioapent  theyearof  hiatrfhanaila 

in  fomenting  the  animocity  of  the 
LtxPapMa  people  against  the  aenate,  and  io 
TabeUaria  promoting  dangeroos  innorstiona. 
Tertia,  ge obtainedalaw,  by  which  the 

Toteo  of  the  people,  in  oueations  of 
legislation  as  well  as  dection/  and  the  opiniena 


ports  made  nearly  alwat  the  aame  time,  of  the 
paoification  of  Lusitaniay  the  destruction  of 
X^umantia,  and  the  reduction  and  punishment  of 
the  slsTSS  In  Sicily,  named  oomminionera  to  act 
in  oonjunction  with  the  generals  oommandinc  in 
those  ssTeral  serrlcei^  m  order  to  settle  their 
proTinces. 

Brutus  and  Sdplo  had  their  several  triumphs ; 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  haying  re- 
dooed  the  Gallicians ;  the  other,  still  preferring 
the  title  of  Africanus  to  that  of  Numantinus, 
which  was  offered  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Nu- 
mantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  dtixen  was 
anxiously  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to 
know  what  judnnent  he  might  pass  on  the  late 
operations  at  Kome,  than  on  account  of  the 
triumph  he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formid- 
able to  his  country.  He  wss  the  near  relation 
of  Gracchus,  and  might,  under  pretence  of  re- 
Yenging  the  death  of  that  demagogue,  have  put 
himielf  at  the  head  of  a  formidabte  party,  lie 
was  himself  personally  respected  and  beloved  by 
numbers  of  the  citizens,  who  had  carried  arme 
under  his  command,  who  were  recently  arrived 
in  Italy  crowned  with  victory,  and  who  might 
possibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  people,  employ  their  arms  a^lnst 
the  republic  Sut  the  time  of  such  criminal 
Tiews  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  vet  ar- 
rived. Sclplo  already,  upon  hearing  the  fiite 
of  Gracchus,  had  expressed,  In  some  words  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate'a 
conduct.  **  So  may  every  person  perish,*'  he 
said,  "  who  shall  dare  to  commit  such  Crimea.*'* 
Soon  after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papiriua 
Carbo,  the  tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  pMpIc  to  dedsre  what  he 
thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus.  « I  must 
think,"  he  eaid,  « that  if  Gracchus  meant  to 
overturn  the  government  of  his  country,  his 
death  was  fully  merited.'*  This  declaration  the 
multitude  inteiTupted  with  murmurs  of  aver- 
aion  and  rage,  upon  wUch  Scipio,  raising  his 
tone»  expressed  the  contempt  under  whidi  it 
seems  that  the  populace  of  llome  had  already 
&Uen.  « I  have  been  accustomed,"  he  said,  « to 
the  shout  of  warlike  enemiea,  and  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  your  dastardly  eriea."  Then  alluding 
to  the  number  of  enfrancliioed  daves  that  were 
enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  dty,  upon  a  so- 
oond  cry  of  displeasure,  he  continued,  "  Peace, 
ye  aliens  and  step-cliil(faren  of  Italy.'  You  are 
now  frec^  Imt  many  of  you- 1  have  brought  to 
thia  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  halbert  for 
aUves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the  truth,  and 
an  by  the  bddnesa  of  thia  contemptuous  r^ 
proacn,  and  ahowed  that  popular  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insnltedi  aa  wdl  as  courted^  with 


The  part  which  Sdplo  took  on  this  ooeadon 
was  the  more  remarlcable^  that  he  himself  waa 
to  h9  reckoned  among  the  poorer  dtizens,  and 
might  have  been  a  gamer  by  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  Lidnian  law.  His  whole  inheritance, 
•eoording  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
>  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
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of  the  fudges  In  determining  causey,  were  to  1m 
taken  by  baUot. 

He  was  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  made 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  re- 
peatedly chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune.  Ho 
vras  supported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Grac- 
chus ;  opposed  by  Sdplo,  Lelius,  and  the  whole 
authority  of  the  senate,*  who  dreaded  the  perp^ 
tuating  in  any  one  person  a  power,  which  tho 
sacredness  of  the  character,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  populace,  rendered  almost  sovereign  and 
irresistible. 

While  the  interests  of  party  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questions  at  home,  the  state  waa 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad* 
and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  andoonquess 
in  wnat  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  tiio 
known  world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attains^ 
king  of  Pergamns,  who  had  bequeathed  his  Idng- 
dom  to  the  Romans,  Aristoiucus,  his  natural 
brother,  beinf  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenes^ 
made  pretendons  to  the  throne  of  Peig^mns^ 
and  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  among 
the  people.  The  Romans  did  not  £dl  to  main- 
tain their  right :  Crassus,  one  of 
U.  C.  688.  the  oonaub  of  the  preceding  year* 
had  been  sent  with  an  army  in- 
to Ada  fbr  that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  en- 
ooonter  with  Aristonicus  was  defeated  and 
taken.  He  was  afterwards  killed  whQe  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  having  inten^ 
tionally  provoked  one  of  his  guards  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  ho 
thought  was  dishonoured  by  his  preceding  defeat. 

The  follovdng  year,  the  consul  Perpema  being 
aent  on  this  service,  and  having,  with  better  for- 
tune than  Crassus,  defeated  and  taken  Aristoni« 
cus,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attains,  but  died  in  his  command  at  I%rg». 
mus.  From  this  time  the  Romans  took  a  mora 
particular  concern  than  formerly  in  the  affairs 
of  Ada.  They  employed  Sdpio  EmiUanua, 
with  Sp.  JVlummias,  and  L.  MeteUoa,  on  a 
commission  of  observation  to  that  country.  Wa 
are  told  that  the  eouipage  of  Sdpio  upon  this  oo- 
casion  consisted  ot  seven  slaves ;  and  this,  as  a 
mark  or  characteristic  of  the  times,  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  any  thing  dse  we  oould  bo 
told  of  the  embassy.  The  object  of  the  oommis- 
don  appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as  wdl  aa 
to  Asia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
dther  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm 
the  Romans.  Ptdemy  Euergates  had  suo> 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  people  of  Alexan<ma.  Antiocfaus,  king 
or  Syria,  had  been  recently  engased  in  a  very 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Partnians;  and  U 
had  not  yet  appeared  how  far  it  concerned  tho 
Romans  to  observe  the  king  of  Pontus,  or  to 
condder  of  the  measures  to  m  taken  against  hia 
for  the  security  of  their  possessions  in  Ada. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found 
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Wmthj  objectx  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
A»Utir  powers*  matters  were  hastening  in  Italy 
to  a  statv  of  great  distraction  and  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian 
law  was  put  in  <*xecutlon  bv  Papirius  Carbo, 
Fulvius  tiaccus,  and  Caius  Crracchus,  the  com- 
niiasUiners  appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  authorised  them  to  call  upon  all  persons 
possemed  of  public  lands  to  eracuate  them,  and 
•ttbmit  to  a  legal  diTision ;  thev,  under  this  pre- 
tttufie,  brought  into  question  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty throughout  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and 
gave  to  another  as  suited  their  pleasure  ;  tome 
■utTered  the  diminution  of  their  estates  with 
silent  rage ;  others  complained  that  they  were 
violi^ntly  removed  from  lands  which  they  had 
cultivated,  to  barren  and  inhospitable  situations ; 
.  even  they  who  were  supposed  to  be  favoured, 
compUined  of  the  lots  they  received.  Many 
"Were  aggrieved,  none  were  satisfied. 

Mo^ed  by  the  representations  which  were 
made  of  these  abuses,  Scipio,  at  his  return  from 
Asia,  made  an  harangue  m  the  senate,  by  which 
h^  drew  upon  himsidf  an  invective  from  Ful- 
vius,  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  did  not 
pri>p<hfe  to  repeal  the  law,  but  that  the  execution 
of  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  per- 
ii)ciou«  a  faction,  and  committed  to  the  Consul 
Kerapronius  Tuditanus,  who  remained  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  In  Italy,  while  his 
colleague  Aquilius  had  gone  to  Asia  to  finish  the 
transaction  in  the  conduct  of  which  Perpema 
difd. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Sdvlo,  in  this  speech  to 
the  senate,  complained  of  Insults  and  threats  to 
his  own  person,  which  induced  all  the  members, 
with  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable 
citizens,  to  attend  him  in  procea- 
U.  C.  flSi.  sion  to  his  own  house.  Next  mor- 
ning he  was  found  dead  in  hia 
bed;*  and,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions 
of  violence  transmitted  by  different  authors, 
nothing  certain  appears  upon  record;  and  no 
inquest  waa  ever  made  to  discover  the  truth  of 
these  reports.  This  illustrious  citizen,  notwith- 
standing his  services,  had  incurred  so  much  the 
displeasure  of  the  people,  that  he  had  not  the 
honours  of  a  public  funeraL  If  he  had  not 
died  at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  waa  sim- 
posed,  meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 
the  purpose  of  purging  the  state  of  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  now  oppressed. 

The  occasion,  however,  waa  not  soffident  to 
make  the  senate  persist  in  their  attention  to 
name  a  dictator ;  nor  la  there  any  thing  mate- 
rial recorded  as  having  happened  during  a  few 
of  the  following  years.  Quintiia  Csdliua  M^ 
tellos  Macedonicua,  and  Qnintos  Pompelna, 
were  censors;  both  of  plebeian  eiztraction;  of 
which  thia  ia  recorded  ai  the  llrtt  cacample. 
Metellna,   at  the  oensms,   made  a  memorable 

reh,  in  which  he  recommended  marriage^ 
esuhlishment  of  families,  and  the  rearing 
of  children.  This  speech  being  pnserrsd,  wiU 
Teenr  to  our  notice  again,  being  read  by  Angoa- 
tus  in  the  senate,  aa  a  lesson  aqnallj  ajn^l^eaUa 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  fit  to  earry  tmaM,  aa  mf^ 
Beared  at  theb  enrolment,  amounted  to  thne 
nnndred  and  sevoiteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  But  what  la  most  memora* 
Me  in  the  transaetloDs  of  this  muster,  was  the 
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afterwards  became  tribune  of  the  people ;  andt 
by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  elFeet  of  his 
unjust  revenge  came  to  be  prevented,  showed 
the  folly  of  making  the  will  of  any  oAoei  sa* 
cred,  in  order  to  restrain  the  commission  ol 
wrongs. 

Mneilus,  in  returning  from  the  countij,  abont 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  thin  of  people^ 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  Tin* 
dictive  tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  inw 
mediately  from  the  Tarpehm  rock.  The  peo^e 
assembled  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  trU 
bune's  breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in 
htm ;  and,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of 
father,  lamented  hb  fate :  but,  unless  another 
tribune  could  be  found  to  interpose  in  his  &Tour, 
there  was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth 
that  could,  without  supposed  profeoiation,  inter- 
rupt a  tribune  even  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Metellus  struggled  to  obtain  a  delay, 
was  overpowered  and  dragged  through  the 
streets,  wnlle  the  violence  he  suffered  made  the 
blood  to  spring  from  his  nostrils.  A  tribune 
was  with  oifficulty  found  in  time  to  save  his  life ; 
but  Attiniua  having,  with  a  lighted  fire  and 
other  forms  of  consecration,  devoted  his  estate 
to  sacred  uses,  it  is  alleged  that  he  never  reooT- 
eredit.' 

Such  was  tlie  weak  state  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  encroach- 
ments, that  this  outrageous  abuse  of  power  was 
never  punished;  and  such  the  moaeration  of 
this  great  man's  family,  that  though  he  himself 
lived  fifteen  years  in  high  credit  aner  this  acci- 
dent, saw  his  family  raised  to  the  highest  digni« 
ties,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  four  sons, 
of  whom  one  had  been  censor,  two  had  trium^ 
phed,  three  had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth, 
then  praetor,  was  candidate  for  the  consulate, 
which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year;  yet 
no  one  of  this  powerful  &mily  chose  to  increase 
the  disturbances  of  the  commonwealth,  by  at- 
tempting to  revenge  the  outrage  which  their  &- 
ther  had  suffered.* 

Cains  Attinius  Is  mentioned  as 
Lex  Aitlnia,    beinc  the  person  who  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right 
of  their  office,  as  members  of  the  senate.* 

The  Consul  Sempronlus,  though  authorised  by 
the  senate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  employed  in  the  Agrarian 
law,  declined  that  hazardous  business,  and  chose 
rather  to  enoonnter  the  enemy  in  the  province 
of  Istria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and 
obtained  a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  llTed  Pacuvln^ 
the  tragic  poet,  and  Lndlina,  Inventor  of  the 
satire.  The  latter.  If  we  suppoee  him  to  be  the 
same  whoee  name  Is  found  m  the  list  of  ques- 
tors,  was  a  person  of  rank,  and  moTed  in  the 
line  of  poUtlod  preferment. 

Historians  mention  a  dreadfUl  eniptlon  of 
mount  Etna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  ilres, 
which  shaking  the  foundations  of  SIdly  and  the 
neighbanrlngldands,  gare  ezplodone  of  flame^ 
not  only  firom  the  crater  of  tne  mountain,  but 
likewise  frmn.  below  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
forced  sudden  and  great  Inundations  orer  the 
Islttids  of  Lipar6  and  the  nsfghbonrlng  < 


dUgnm  of  Caius  Attiniua  Laheo,  wh^  being 
aimck  off  the  rails  of  the  senate  by  MeteUns, 
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his  house  restored  to  Um,  though  devatad  t 

uses,  states  the  form  of  consecratioa  in  the  esse  ol 
Metellas,  but  denies  the  effect  of  it,    Prodomosaa* 
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SU^  €f  ike  ItaUan  aOiett  ondihevitmwhkknmDiegmtiobtetmedoedbyaem'mApptar^^ 
GnKcku$-^Eetoluiion  to  nurgs  the  dtyof  AKent  Conmdtae  tmdfiehtmt  motitmi  of  Fvhiue  Flae* 
cua-mQmspirac^  rf  FrigOla  mpreued-^Jottte  Gracdnu  rehtna  to  Bomo^^Offen  himedf  candidal 
for  the  tfibunaU-'^AddTeu  of  Oomeli»—THhmate  tmdaet$of  QAa  Gracchu9"R0  abrtiot»  »Pnpo* 
ml  to  odmk  the  InkabUanti  of  Itafy  on  the  Rolli  of  Bomcm  Ckiaen^^mPopylar  Ja$  of  GnuxkuM  ami 
Lmuo^Tbe  Senate  bepM  to  piwaU   JDeaih  ^  Canie  Groeckiu  tmi  T^ '^' 

and  aome  eren  on  tho  flmma.*  It  b  Ukdr  ala<s 
that  the  iint  ooIoiiIm  ooiiBidered  themaems  aa ' 
detached  from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  ai  fonning 
cantone  a|iart ;  fbr  we  find  them,  lOce  the  other 
ttatee  of  Italy,  oonudonally  at  war  with  the 
Romans. 

But  when  the  toTerdcnty  of  Itdy  ceme  to  ha 
establiehed  at  Rome,  and  was  there  aetmdly  ex- 
erdaed  by  the  coUectiTe  body  of  the  people,  the 
inbabitante  of  the  oolonlee,  it  is  probaUe,  laid 
claim  to  their  rotes  in  elections,  and  presented 
themselyes  to  l»e  inrolled  in  the  bribes.  Tliey 
felt  their  consequence  and  their  saperiority  over 
the  mtmidpia,  or  free  towns  in  thdr  neif hbonr- 
hood,  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an 
act  of  munificence,  some  remains  of  independ- 
ence had  been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  roUa 
of  the  people  had  been  very  negligently  compUedy 
or  preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  cen- 
sors, -who  were  the  officers,  in  diiferent  ages  of 
the  state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  admitted 
on  the  rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  aoch 
as  they  chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all 
the  free  Inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  aa-> 
semblies  of  the  people ;  another  n^ected  them, 
and  in  time  of  elections  forbid  them  the  dty.— 
But  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  aliens  that 
were  brought  to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity, 
were  suffered  br  degrees  to  mix  with  the  citi- 
zens.' The  inhabitants  of  the  free  towns,  re- 
moving to  Rome  upon  any  creditable  footin|^ 
found  easy  admission  on  the  rolls  of  some  tribe. 
The  towns  complained  they  were  depopulat- 
ed, llie  Romans  endeavoured  to  rimt  ue  gatca 
of  their  city  by  repeated  scrutinies,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  surreptitious  enrolments :  but  in  vain. 
The  practice  still  continued,  and  the  growing 
privilege,  distinction,  and  eminence  of  a  Roman 
citizen  made  that  titie  become  the  great  ol^ect  of 
individuals,  and  of  entfare  cantons.  It  had  al- 
ready been  bestowed  upon  districts  whose  inha- 
bitants were  not  distinguished  by  any  singular 
merit  with  the  Roman  state.  In  this  respect  all 
the  allies  were  nearly  equal :  they  had  rc^gularly 
composed  at  least  one  half  In  every  Roman  ar- 
my, and  had  borne  an  equal  share  tn  all  the  dan- 
cers and  troubles  of  the  commonwealth ;  an^ 
from  having  valued  themselves  of  old  on  their 
sqmrate  titles  and  national  distinctions,  they  be- 
gan now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  soverebnity 
of  the  empire  and  wished  to  dnk  for  ever  tiielr 
provincial  designations  under  the  general  titie  of 
Romans. 

Kol  only  the  great  power  that  was  ojoyed  in 
the  aasembly  of  the  people^  and  the  serious  privi* 


rriHE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
I  particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history 
oTItaly,  with  the  mention  of  which  we  conclud- 
ed oar  huiC  chapter,  were  conridered  as  prodigies, 
and  as  the  presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to 
afflict  the  republic.  At  this  time  indeed  the 
state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  received  the  seeds 
of  much  trouble,  and  to  contain  amj^  materials 
of  civU  combustion.  The  citizens, 
U.  C.  687.  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  at  their  return  from  military 
service,  or  who  thought  themselves  partially 
dealt  with  In  the  colonies,  the  leaders  or  tumuli 
and  faction  in  the  city,  were  now  taurht  to  con- 
aider  the  land-property  of  Italy  as  their  Joint  in- 
heritance. They  were,  In  Imagination,  distri- 
buting their  lots,  and  selecting  uieir  shares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inliabltants  of  the  Mu- 
nlcipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  districts,  who, 
not  being  citizens,  served  the  state  as  allies,  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  They  themselves  lilcewise 
vegan  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while  they  were 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  their 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  bv  their  arms,  had  gain- 
ed that  extensive  dominion,  and  obteined  that 
territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likdy  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  "  The 
Italian  allies,**  they  said,  <*  must  bleed  In  this 
contest,  no  less  than  thev  had  done  in  the  foreiffu 
or  more  distant  wars  or  the  commonwealth.*  — 
They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  fireman  In  the  country  would  be  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
powers  and  pretensions  impUed  In  that  designa- 
tion. The  oansideration  of  this  subject,  ther». 
fore,  could  not  be  long  delayed ;  and  the  Roman 
senate,  alnsady  stru^Ing  with  attacks  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  had  an  immediate  storm  to  ap- 
prehend irom  the  slUes. 

The  revdutiMis  of  the  state  Dad  been  so  tn- 
qoentft  and  its  progress  from  small  b^[innings  to 
a  great  empire  Lad  been  ao  rapid,  that  toe  changes 
to  which  men  are  eaqMoed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  so  oon- 
■picuoos,  or  are  so  distinctly  marked. 

In  the  first  Mgm  the  poUticsl  Impoortance  of  a 
Roman  dtiaon  appears  not  to  have  been  felt  or 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removed 
to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  consisted  in  being 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  submlttM 
It  ia  not  to  be  dmdiicd 


^laea  as  a  Roman  dtiaen  In  the  assembly  of  Ilia 
peopia,  that  niany  wwe  admitted  into  llieaenatc^* 


1  Tstqainim  Priscns  wss  of  Greek  extractloa  s 
n  aHflti  dwm  lavquini. 
^SThis  happened  partknUrly hi  the  ease  ef  1 


CkAv.  Ill] 

IffBitlial  mn  hmltKwd  bytha  Foniui  kw, 
but  even  the  title  of  dtfaitn  in  Itelj,  ofl^fianary 
ioldler  in  tbe  field,  nod  tbe  pcrmieeioa  of  weer- 
Ing  the  Roman  gown,  were  now  ardentlj  ooret- 
ed  ae  marks  of  ognity  and  honour.  The  dty 
WM  frequented  by  peraons  who  hoped  separately 
lo  be  admitted  In  the  tribea,  and  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neighbouring  cantons,  on  eve- 
ry remarkable  day  of  assembly,  still  flattering 
themselves,  that  the  expectations  which  Gracchus 
had  raised  on  this  important  subject  might  soon 
befolfiUed. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  senate 
anthorized  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  to  move  the  people  for 
an  edict  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  elec- 
tion or  public  assembly,  this  con- 
eourse  of  aliens,  and  requiring  all 
the  country  towns  to  lay  claim  to 
their  denlaens,  who  hacl  lefl  tbeir 
own  eorporatlona  to  act  Ihe  part  of  citizens 
at  Rome. 

On  this  occasion,  Calua  Gracchus,  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
made  one  of  the  first  appearances,  in  which  he 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 
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party  he  was  likely  to  espouse  in  Um  common^ 
wealth.  This  young  man,  being  about  twcntr 
years  of  age  when  the  troubles  raised  by  hn 
dder  brother  had  so  much  disturbed  the  r^ 
public,  and  when  they  ended  so  fatally  for  him- 
self, bad  retired  upon  that  catastrophe  from  the 
public  view,  and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the 
nte  of  'Hberius  might  not  deter  him,  not  only 
from  embracing  like  dangerous  counsels,  but 
even  from  entering  at  all  on  the  line  of  political 
affttirs.  His  retirement,  however,  he  spent  in 
such  studies  as  were  then  come  Into  repute,  on 
account  of  their  importanoe,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  business  of  courts  or  ji«*tice,  of  the 
senate,  and  of  the  popular  assemblies ;  and  the 
first  appearance  he  made  gave  evidence  of  tbe 
talKDts  ne  had  acquired  for  these  several  depart- 
ments. His  parts  seemed  to  be  qnlrfcer,  and 
hh  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of  his  elder 
brother:  and  the  people  conceived  hopes  of  hav- 
ing their  pretensions  revived  and  more  success- 
fully conducted,  than  under  their  former  lender. 
The  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in  whii-h  he 
now  ei^ged,  was  specious,  and  tendt'd  to  form 
a  new,  a  numerous,  and  a  formidsble  party  in 
Italy,  likelv  to  join  in  every  fiirtioiis  attempt  i  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.     A  deputation 


of  tin 


Ingly  said  to  hav«  ban  %  nva 

caprice  of  fortuBe,  in  havliif  bean  

osnsuly  though  not  a  Roman  dtlxen.  This  eoE- 
ample  may  confirm  what  has  bean  oboanred  of 
the  latitude  which  oiBoaBa  took  In  ly'^ffftlng 
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llie  fires  of  sedition  whldi  had  sometlma 
preyed  an  the  commonwealth  were  Ukelj  to 
brsak  out  with  Increasiiur  iorea 
upon  the  promotion  of  Fulvlua 
M  Pia^n^M  Blaccus  to  the  dignity  of  first 
riiiTfZ  M  magtetrata.  This  fictions  dtben 
ruivlMFiac  had  blown  up  the  fiame  wHh  Tl- 
cus,  berlus  Graociiua,  and  having  suc- 

ceeded him  in  the  oommisdon  for 
executing  the  Agrarian  law,  never  foiled  to 
carry  the  torch  wherever  matter  of  Infiamnm. 
tion  or  general  combustion  could  be  found.  By 
his  merit  with  the  popular  party  ha  had  attained 
his  pnssnt  eminence,  and  waa  determined  t» 
preserve  it  by  continuing  hla  asp* 
'Leg€$  Fulvim,  Yicea.  He  began  the  foaotioBB  of 
hla  ollce  bj  proposing  a  law  to 
communicate  the  right  of  dtiaana  to  tlia  alUea 
or  free  inbabitanta  of  Italy;  a  maaanra  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  senate,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  dUxana  greatly  be- 
yond what  eould  be  asKmbled  la  one  eoUectlva 
body.  Having  failed  In  this  attempt,  be  Bobetl. 
tuted  a  proposal  in  appsavanes  mora  moderate^ 
but  equally  dangerous,  that  whoover  cJaimed 
the  right  of  dtiaen.  In  case  of  being  cast  by  the 
censors,  who  were  thepiopar  Judges,  might  ap- 
peal to  the  people.*  This  would  nave  oonfened 
the  power  of  natnralixatloB  on  the  popular 
leaders;  and  the  dsngsr  of  auch  a  measure 
called  upon  the  senate  to  evert  ite  authority  and 
Influence  In  having  this  motion  also  rdeoted* 
When  the  oeosul  appeared  to  be  foirly  enter 
on  his  carser,  and,  by  imiting  the  power  of  tbe 
supreme  magiotracy  with  that  or  a  commie- 
sinner  for  dividing  the  properly  of  lands,  waa 
likely  te  break  through  all  the  forms  which  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  he  waa  with  diificulty  persuaded  to  a^ 
semble  the  seoate,  and  to  take  his  place,  'iha 
whole  body  ^ined  In  reprceentetions  against 
theee  dangerous  measorss,  and  in  a  request  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  motiooa.  To  theee  ap- 
plications he  made  no  reply ; '  bnt  an  occadon 
soon  offered,  by  which  the  senate  was  enabled 


which  might  throw  tbe  public  into  diMirder, 
and  make  way  for  the  promiscuous  admitision  of  I 
aliene  on  the  rclls  of  the  people.     This  mtiae, 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confusion  ! 
to  tbe  ttete,  and  tended  eo  much  to  lessen  tbe  I 
poHtleal  conseooence  of  those  who  were  Rlready 
dtbens,  that  tne  argument  in  favour  of  tbe  re-  • 
aslution  to  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  and  ! 
an  act  to  that  purpose  accordingly  was  passed* 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

It  dsscTfes  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  la- 
^nlries  set  on  foot  In  consequence  of  this  edict, 
or  about  this  time,  Parpema,  the  fother  of  a 
late  conaul,  *  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian 
corporations,  and  foimd  not  to  have  been  a 
dtnen  of  Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  harlnc  vanouished  and  taken 
Arl8tonien%  the  pretenoed  bar  of  Attains,  died 
1  at  PeKgamna ;  and  he  is  aeoord- 
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arriTcd  from  Marseilles,  thm  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  to  intreat  the  support  of  tbe  republic 
agsinst  the  Salyil,  a  neignbouring  nation,  who 
had  invaded  their  territorieB.  The  senate  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  find  a  foreign  em- 
payment  for  the  coneul,  decreed  a  speedy  aid  to 
the  citv  of  Marseilles,  and  appointed  M.  Ful- 
viua  I'laccus  to  that  aervioe.  Although  this 
inddent  marred  or  Intermpted  for  the  present 
his  political  dedgns,  yet  he  was  induced,  by  the 
hopee  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the  command 
whkh  ofl^ered,  and,  by  hla  abecnoe,  to  rdleva 
the  dty  for  a  while  ttcaa  the  alarma  which  ha 
had  given.  Cdna  Graccfans  too  was  gone  In 
the  capadtT  of  proqunator  to  Sardinia;  and  the 
aenate.  If  they  could  by  any  pratenoas  have  kept 
tboae  unquiet  inirito  a*  a  dlatanee,  had  hopca  of 
rsstoring  tho  nrmar 
wealth. 
In  thla  Intel' lal 
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[Book  II.  * 
In 


puied  rmpeeting  tbe  ofBee  and  oondact  of  th«  lutTe  been  a  powerful  rapport  to  the  stale, 
eonson.  The  partiealars  are  not  mentioned ;  |  a  epeeeh  to  the  people^  on  hie  return  from  Sar- 
but  the  object  probably  was,  to  render  th*  I  dinia,  he  oonduded  with  the  following  remark- 
magistrate  more  dreumipect  in  the  admission  of  i  able  words :  **  The  pune  wMch  I  carried  full 
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thoise  who  claimed  to  b^  numbered  as  citizens. 
iSuch  was  likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the'  senate, 
in  the  alMence  of  demagogues,  who,  by  propos- 
ing to  admit  the  allies  on  tiie  rolls  of  the  people, 
hM  awakened  dangerous  pretensions  in  every 
comer  of  Italy.  It  soon  uipeMred  how  seriously 
these  pretensmns  were  adopted  by  the  eoontry 
towns;  for  the  inhabitants  alrady  bestirred 
themseJyes,  and  were  beginning  to  devise  how 
they  might  extort  by  force  what  they  were  not 
likely  to  obtain  with  consent  of  the  original 
denizens  of  Rome.  A  suspicion  having  arisen 
of  such  treasonable  concerts  forming  at  Fre- 
felln,  the  pr»tor  Opimius  had  a  special  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  pro- 
ceed as  lie  should  find  the  occasion  required. 
Having  summoned  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received,  upon 
a  promise  of  doing  no  violence  to  his  person,  iiill 
information  of  the  combinations  that  had  been 
forming  against  the  government  of  Rome.  So 
instructed,  he  assembled  such  a  force  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  neoes- 
sarr  to  give  a  striking  example  in  a  manner  of 
so  oangerous  and  infectious  a  nature,  he  ordered 
the  -plm  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.* 

By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
signs of  the  allies  were  for  a  while 
suspended,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
at  Rome  had  not  given  them  fresh 
encouragement  and  hopes  of  success 
or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarody 
past,  when  Cains  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  dty 
to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence, revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta, 
under  whom  he  served  as  proqusBstor  in  Sardi- 
nia, instead  of  being  recaUed,  was  continued  in 
his  command,  and  furnished  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  of  every  sort  as  for  a  service 
of  long  duration;  and  suspecting  that  this  meas- 
ure was  pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  from 
a  design  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  po- 
pular assemblies,  he  quitted  his  station  in  Sardi- 
nia, and  returned  without  leave.  He  was  called 
to  account  bv  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty ; 
but  defended  Mmself  with  such  ability  and  force, 
as  greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  al- 
ready been  entertained  by^  his  party.' 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  carry 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  carried  them 
twelve  vears ;  although  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  nis  station  of  quastor  at  the  expuration 
of  one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three 
▼ears.  However  willing  the  censors  may  have 
been  to  remove  this  pest  from  the  common- 
wealth, they  were  too  weak  to  attempt  any  cen- 
sure  in  this  state  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  present 
humour  of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  load  him  with  *  %hare  in  the  plot  of 
Frmlbe;  he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if 
he  bad  possessed  every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  In 
proportion  to  his  resolution,  application,  elo- 
fttsooe^  and  even  severity  of  manners,  he  might 
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to  the  province,  I  have  brought  empty  bock. 
Others  empty  the  wine  casks  which  they  carry 
from  Italy,  and  bring  them  from  the  provinces 
replenished  with  silver  and  gold.'** 

in  dedaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Cdus  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popular  laws.  The  senate 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  disappoint  hia 
views ;  but  anch  wero  the  expectations  of  the 
popular  parly  throughout  all  Italy,  tiiat  they 
crowded  to  the  election  in  greater  numbers  than 
could  find  place  in  the  public  square.  They 
handed  and  reached  out  their  ballote  at  the  wiob- 
dows  and  over  the  battlemente ;  and  Gracchus, 
though  dected,  was,  in  consequence  of  theoppc^ 
dtion  given  to  him,  only  fourth  in  the  list.^ 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who» 
ever  since  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius,  lived 
in  retirement  in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the 
career  which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likdy  to  run, 
alarmed  at  the  ronewal  of  a  scene  which  had  al- 
ready occadoned  her  so  much  sorrow,  expostu- 
lated with  liim  on  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and, 
in  an  unaffected  and  pasdonate  address,  spoke 
that  ardent  zed  for  the  republic,  bv  which  the 
dtizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  disUnguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en- 
tire care  of  her  family  had  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  children  were  yet  in 
thdr  infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  witn  un- 
usual attention,,  to  have  them  educated  for  the 
rank  tiiey  were  to  hold  in  the  stote,  and  did  not 
fail  even  to  excite  thdr  ambition.  AVhen  Tibe- 
rius, after  the  disgrace  of  Mancinus,  appeared 
to  withdraw  from  the  road  of  prefermente  and 
honours,  **How  long,*'  she  said,  <*shdl  I  be 
distinguished  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio, 
not  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?"  This  latter 
distinction,  however,  she  came  to  possess ;  and 
it  has  renudned  with  her  name,  but  from  dr- 
cumstances  and  evente  which  this  respectable 
personage  by  no  means  appeared  to  desire.  In 
one  fragment  of  her  letters  to  Cuus,  which  is 
still  preserved,  <*  You  will  teU  me,"  she  said, 
**  that  it  is  glorious  to  be  ravenged  of  our  ene- 
mies. No  one  thinks  so  more  Uuui  I,  if  we  eao 
be  revenged  without  hurt  to  the  republic :  but 
if  not,  often  may  our  enemies  escape.  Long 
may  they  be  safe,  if  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth requires  their  safety."  In  another  let- 
ter, which  appears  to  be  written  after  his  inten- 
tion of  suing  for  the  tribunate  was  dedared,  she 
aoooste  him  to  the  following  purpose :  "  I  take 
the  gods  to  witness,  that,  except  the  persons 
who  killed  my  sun  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave 
me  so  much  affliction  as  you  do  in  this  matter. 
You,  from  whom  I  might  have  expected  some 
consolation  in  my  age,  and  who,  surdy,  of  all 
my  children,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to 
distress  me  ?  I  have  not  many  years  to  live. 
Spare  the  republic  so  lon^  for  my  sake.  Shall  I 
never  see  the  madness  of  my  family  at  an  end  ? 
When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me 
with  a  parent's  rites :  but  what  honour  can  my 
memory  reed  ve  from  you,  by  whom  I  am  aban- 
doned and  dishonoured  whUe  I  live  ?  But,  mar 
the  gods  foi'bid  you  should  persist !  if  you  do^  1 
fear  the  course  you  are  taking  leads  to  i 
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i  tad  only  with  jtfm   TMr  aftor  tha  ti 
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and  dlatnctlon,  ivUdiwfll 
life."* 

TheM  Ttmaagtntum  do  not  appatf  to  haTo 
hadvkjdhei,  Caiiu,  upon  hisacoesiion  totbo 
tribunate^  proeeeded  to  fulfil  tlw  expectations  of 
liM  party.  Tha  Agrarian  law,  though  still  in 
fiiroe»  had  met  with  continued  intermption  and 
delay  in  tha  flKecntion.   It  was  eren  falling  into 

neglect.  Calus  thought  proper,  as 
£Mf  Sempro-  the  first  act  of  his  magistracy,  to 
mia  agrttria,   moTO  a  renewal  and  confirmation 

of  it,  with  express  iigunctions, 
that  then  should  be  an  annual  distribution 
af  land  to  the  poorer  citizens.*  To  this  he 
mlfjoiiiedy  in  the  first  year  of  liis  oflioe^  a  Ta- 

riety  of  regulations  tending  either 


Lexfi 
tarta. 


to  inorease  his  popularity,  ot  to  die- 
tinguiah  bis  administrauon.    Upon 


his  motion,  public  granaries  were 
id  a  law  was  made,  that  the  com 
ahould  be  issued  from  thence  monthly  to  the 
people,  two  parts  In  twelve  under  the  prime  or 
originiil  cost.* 

This  act  gaye  a  check  to  industry,  which  is 
the  best  guardian  of  manners  in  populous  cities, 
or  whererer  multitudes  of  men  are  crowded 
together. 

Calus  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which 
liie  estates  of  Attains,  king  of  Pemmus,  lately 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  should  be  let  in  the 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  inspection  of 
the  censors ;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being 
made  part  of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.* 

Anotiier,  by  which  any  person  deposed  from 
aa  office  of  magistracy  by  tne  people,  was  to  be 
deemed  for  ever  disqualified  to  serve  the  republic 
in  any  other  capacity.*  This  act  was  intended 
to  operate  lu^inat  Octavius,  who,  by  the  In- 
fluence of  Tiberius,  had  been  degraded  from 
ihe  office  of  tribune :  and  the  act  took  its  title 
team  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
vasfiramed. 

An  act  to  v^ulate  the  conditions  of  the  mlU- 
tary  service,**  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to 
enter  before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by 
wl&ich  Roman  soldiers  were  to  re^ve  cloth- 
ing as  well  as  pay ;"  possibly  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  a  unirorm  into  the  Roman  legions :  a 
dronmstance  which,  in  modem  times,  is  thought 
aa  ssstntial  to  the  character  of  troops,  and  tha 
mearanee  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  of  Pordus,  which  al- 
lowed of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  every  citizen 
had  a  remedy  against  any  oppressive  sentence  or 
proceeding  <n  the  executive  magistrate;  but  this 
did  not  appear  to  Gracchus  a  sufficient  restraint 
ao  die  officers  of  state.  He  propoeed  to  have  it 
enacted,  that  no  person,  under  pain  of  a  capital 
punishment,  should  at  all  proceed  against  a  citi- 
aen  without  a  special  commivion  or  warrant 
from  the  people  to  that  effect.  And  he  proposed 
to  give  this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Popnius  Lanaa"  who,  being  consul  in  the 
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year  after  tha  tronblaa  oecasJonad  by  Tibarioa 
OTaaeha%  had,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  ao- 
nata  alon%  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  snch 
as  were  aocesssry  to  that  sedition.  Lanas  per- 
ceived the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  him, 
and  chose  to  avdd  It  by  a  voluntary  exQe.  This 
act  waa  indeed  almost  an  entire  abolition  of 
government,  and  a  bar  to  tlie  exerdse  of  sudi 
ordinary  powers  as  were  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  popular  fiustion  ooald 
withhold  every  power,  whicb,  in  their  hppra- 
hension,  might  be  employed  andnst  themselves  ; 
and  in  their  most  pernicious  Migns  had  no  in* 
termption  to  fieor  from  the  dictator  named  by 
the  senate  and  consuls,  nor  ftvm  the  consul 
armed  with  the  authori^  of  the  senate  for  tha 
suppression  of  disorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  frequently  owed  Its  preserva- 
tion. As  we  find  no  change  in  the  proceediogs 
of  the  state  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  iu 
effect. 

While  Gracchus  thus  prcmosetf  to  make  ail  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  for  their  existence  on 
the  occasional  will  of  the  people,  he  meant  to 
render  the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves 
more  democratical,  by  stripping  the  higher 
daases  of  tlie  prerogative,  precedence,  or  in- 
fluence thev  possessed,  in  leading  the  public  do- 
cisions.  The  centuries  being  hitherto  called  to 
vote  in  the  order  of  their  dasses,  those  of  the 
first  or  highest  class,  by  voting  first,  set  an  ex- 
ample which  was  of^n  followed  by  the  whole." 
By  the  statute  of  Oracchua,  the  centuries  were 
required.  In  every  question,  to  draw  lots  for 
the  prerogative,  and  gave  their  votes  in  the  or- 
der they  had  drawn. 

Under  thia  active  tribune,  much  public  busl- 
nees,  that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate,  was 
engroesed  bj  the  popular  assemblies.  Even  in 
the  form  of  these  assemblies,  all  appearance  of 
respect  to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  ros- 
tra, or  platform  on  wUch  the  presiding  magis- 
trate stood,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area, 
of  which  one  part  was  the  market-place,  sur- 
rounded with  stalls  and  booths  for  merchandize, 
and  the  courts  of  justice;  the  other  part,  called 
the  comitium,  was  open  to  receive  the  people 
in  their  public  assemblies ;  .and  on  one  side  of  it, 
fronting  the  roetra,  or  bench  of  the  magistraiesy 
stood  me  curia,  or  senate-house.  The  people, 
when  any  one  was  speaking,  stood  partly  in  the 
market-place,  and  partly  in  the  comitium. 
The  speskers  directed  their  voice  to  the  comi- 
tium, so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  senate.  This 
disposition,  Gracchus  reversed;  and  directing 
his  voice  to  the  forum,  or  market-place,  seemed 
to  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  that  body  of 
their  office  as  watdunen  ana  guardians  of  the 
public  order  in  matters  that  came  before  the  pop- 
ular assembliee.'* 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus 
engsged  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
furnished  historv  chiefly  with  these  effects  of  his 
factious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that 
he  himself  executed  works  of  general  utility ; 
bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  accommo- 
dations through  Italy.  And  that  the  state  hav- 
ing carried  its  arms,  for  the  first  time,  oyer  the 
Alps,  happily  terminated  the  war  with  the  Salyii, 
a  nation  of  Gaul,  whoee  territory  became  tlia 
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Ant  pfty?liiC6  fn  noow  In  tlist  omtittry.  And 
that  Cains  Sextlaa,  oontnl  of  the  pTBoedliig 
year,  waa  authoriMd  to  phoe  a  ooloor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springii^  which,  from 
faia  name,  were  caUed  the  Aqua  Serti«>  and 
are  ■till  known  by  a  oomiption  of  the  nme  ap- 
pellation.* 

From  Asia,  at  the  lame  time,  It  wat  reportBd, 
that  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadoda,  and 
aUy  of«the  Romane,  was  mordereo,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  whose 
sister  he  liad  married ;  that  he  had  left  a  son  for 
wliom  Mithridates  affected  to  secure  the  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  widowed  queen  having  fidlen 
Into  the  liandi  of  Nioomedes,  kinx  of  Bythinia, 
this  prince,  in  her  right,  had  taken  possession 
of  Cappadoda,  while  Mithridates,  in  name  of 
his  nepnew,  was  hastening  to  remove  him  from 
thence.  On  this  subject  a  resolution  was  de- 
clared in  the  assembly  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
that  both  Nicomedes  and  Mithridates  should  be 
required  immediately  to  evacuate  Cappadocla, 
and  to  withdraw  thehr  troops.  This  rwolution 
Caius  Gracchus  opposed  with  all  his  eloquence 
and  his  credit,  charging  his  antagonists  aloud 
with  oormptlon,  and  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  die  agents,  who,  on  different  sides, 
were  now  employed  at  Rome  in  soliciting  this 
affidr.  «  None  of  us,*'  he  said,  '<  stand  forth 
in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  desire  you 
to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to  consult 
the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid,  not 
with  money  indeed,  but  with  your  &vour  and 
a  good  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resc^ution 
likewise  covet,  not  honours  from  you,  but 
money  from  Nicomedes ;  and  they  who  support 
it,  expect  to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by  you. 
As  for  those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  un- 
derstand the  market  best  of  alL  Tbey  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  poet,  who  beins  vain 
that  he  had  got  a  great  sum  of  money  for  re- 
hearsing a  tragedy,  was  told  by  another,  that  It 
was  not  wonderim  he  had  got  so  much  for  talk- 
ing, when  I,  said  the  other,  who  it  seems  knew 
more  than  he  was  wished  to  declare,  have  got 
ten  times  as  much  for  holdinir  my  tongue.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  kinff  will  buy  at  so  great  a 
price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."' 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  In  which  this  ik^ 
pular  orator  chose  to  address  his  audience,  in- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of 
this  speech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  se- 
quester the  kingdom  of  Cappadoda  for  the 
heirs  of  Ariarathes,  but  that  ther  should  seize 
it  for  themselves.  The  question,  however, 
which  now  aroee  rdatin^  to  the  succession  to 
this  kingdom,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tedious 
and  bloody  war,  of  which  the  operations  and 
events  wiU  occur  in  their  place. 

Gracchus,  on  the  approadi  of  the 
U.  C.  (B9.  election  of  consuls,  employed  all 
r.  Fanniut,  ^.''^  «"?  infln««  to  support 
Cn.Domitlus  Cains  Fanniua,  In  opposition  to 
AktfUfbarbus.  Opimius,  who,  by  his  ridlance  and 
*  '     '  '    rthe 


activity  in  suppressing 
ahl«  designs  of  the  allies  at  negells,  hnd  mrurred 
the  displeasureof  the  popularparty ;  and  i-anniua 
being  accordingly  chosen,  together  with  Cn.  Do* 
mltios  AhenoMrbna,  GneAvsprBoeededtooffer 
bimadf  as  a  eandldate  to  be  re-eleoted  into  the 
I  «f  tribona.    In  thla  ha  ftDowed  the  eac- 
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ample  of  his  brother  Tfberfoa  hi  t  itep,  wfalc^ 
being  redconed  Ulegal  as  well  as  alarming,  waa 
that  which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had 
been  dnoe  made  by  Fapirius  Carfoo  to  have  tha 
legality  of  such  re-elections  acknowledged ;  but 
this  having  fidled,  Caius  GcBcchos,  with  great 
address,  inserted  in  one  of  his  nopular  edl^  % 
clause  dedsring  it  competent  for  the  people  to 
re-dect  a  tribune,  in  case  he  should  need  a  con- 
tinoadon  of  his  power  in  order  to  frilfll  his  pub- 
lic engagements.  To  avail  himsdf  of  this  clause, 
he  now  dedared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  tha 
people  were  far  fh»m  being  accomplished.  Under 
this  pretence  he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of 
the  new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  tha 
tribunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its  re- 
peated renewals,  and  duration  for  an  indaftnita 
time. 

Upon  his  re-dection,  Cains,  eontlnuing  hla 
administration  upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity 
to  the  senate,  d>tained  a  law  to  deprive  that  bo- 
dy of  the  share  which  his  brother  nad  left  them 
in  the  courts  oHustice ;  and  ordaining,  that  tha 
judges,  for  the  ruture,  should  be  draughted  from 
the  equestrian  order  alone,  a  dass  of  men,  wlus 
being  left  out  of  the  senate,  and  of  course  not 
comprehended  in  the  laws  that  pr^ 
L€x  Sernvro-  hibited  eommerce,  had  betaken 
Hia  Judkia-  themsdves,  ss  has  been  observed,* 
''^  to  lucrative  profesdons,  were  the 

fiirmers  of  the  revenue,  the  oontrao* 
tors  for  the  army,  and,  in  general,  the  merchanta 
who  conducted  the  whole  trade  of  the  republic 
Though  they  might  be  conddered  as  neutral  la 
the  disputes  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  there- 
fore impartial  where  the  other  orders  were  bias* 
sed,  there  was  no  dass  of  men  more  likely  to 
prostitute  the  character  of  Judges  for  Interest  or 
actual  hire.  This  revolution  in  the  courts  of 
Justice  accordingly  may  have  contributed  greatly 
to  hasten  the  approaching  corruption  of  mannersa 
and  the  disorders  of  the  government. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by 
Lex  de  Pro-  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to  ninL  r^ 
vlncils  ordi-  lated  to  the  nomination  of  officers 
"A'*^''*  to  ffovem  the  provinces ;  and,  if  It 

haa  been  strictly  observed,  might 
have  made  aome  compensation  fbr  the  fbrmer. 
The  power  of  naminff  s>ich  offloers  was  commit- 
ted to  the  senate,  and  the  arrangements  were  to 
be  annually  made  befbre  the  dection  of  consuls. 
This  oontmued  to  be  law,  hot  was  often  over- 
ruled by  the  people.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  boldest  and  most  dan- 
gerous prcject  uukt  nad  ever  been  formed  by  any 
of  the  popular  leaders,  that  for  admitting  tha 
Italian  allies  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, already  attempted  by  Fulvius  Flaocus,  waa 
sgidn  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  upon 
ue  utmost  SKertion  of  the  vigilance  and  authori- 
ty of  the  senate,  with  ereat  difficulty  prevented. 

Hie  rumour  of  thu  prqject  having  brought 
multitudes  to  Rome,  the  senate  thouj^t  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  consuls  In  charge  to  dear  the 
dty,  on  the  day  that  this  iaqwrtant  qnsstion  waa 
expected  to  come  on,  of  all  strangers^  and  not  to 
suffer  any  aliens  to  remain  within  four  miles  of 
the  walls.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion, Gracchus  flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with 
the  prospect  of  advantageous  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain new  eolonies,  of  six  thousand  m         "^ 
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Vl^oli  he  yttufMtfii  to  ftlmt  In  th«  diecrfrts  of 
C«in|Nmiii  HBd  Taiviitum,  the  mo«t  cukiviitMl 
porta  of  Italy,  mnd  in  coloni«%  wliirh  he  like- 
wine  ytKifuetied  to  •ead  nbrond  inte  some  of  the 
richest  pniTineM.  Suvtfa  ■etdeietite  bod  been 
fermerly  made  to  ocmpy  and  secure  recent  con- 
«|Beat;  they  were  now  oaiculaiied  to  aerre  m 
Diaits  to  popular  fttTour,  and  aa  a  mvrielon  made 
*by  the  leaden  of  Action,  for  tbrtr  own  frienda 
•ndadheRBts. 

The  aenate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arta,  r»- 
•aolTed  to  retort  on  their  adTenaoriM ;  and  for 
*thi8  pnrpeee  Inatrueted  Marona  Liviua,  another 
«f  the  txibunea,  to  take  auch  measnne  aa  should. 
If  peaaiUe^  auoplam  Oraoehna  in  the  laTour  of 
the  people.  Lmos,  ptofeaaini^  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  aenate,  propoaed  a  number  of  acta :  one 
to  conciliate  the  minda  of  the  alUea,  by  giving 
them,  while  they  aerved  In  the  army,  the  aame 
-cminrtion  from  corporeal  puniahment,  which 
'4lie  Uoman  dttsena-had  enjoyed. 

Another  far  tlw  aataUiahment  of 
JyesLMade  tweire  different  ookmies,  each  of 
Tergo  i'ivi.  three  thouaand  citizens.  Bat  what, 
mm  Utttnl  pooalbly,  had  the  greataat  effect,  bc^ 
A'umlMlf,        cauK  It  appeared  to  exceed  In  mn^ 

nHicance  all  the  edicta  of  Graochua, 
Waa  an  exemption  of  all .  thoftf  lands,  whieb 
should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sem- 
nroiilan  law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public  bur- 
dens, which  had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid 
on  all  possessions  that  were  hud  'from  the  pub- 
lic' it  was  proposed  to  name  ten  commission- 
ers to  distribute  lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the 
pie;  and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,.  Syl- 
sum,  Tarentom,  and  Neptunia,  as  haTing 
been  actually  aent  abroad  this  yea;^  and  probably 
•n  these  terms. 

Abont  the  same  tfane  it  was  do- 
I^nmbrim.  ereed,  that  the  eity   of  Carthage 

might  be  rebuflt  for  the  reception 
if  « .edeny  of  site  thousand  Reman  dtlxene. 
11)18  decree  bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronlus 
or  of  LiTius,  but  of  Rubrlua,  another  tribune  of 
the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
thcee  colonies,  as  likely  to  carry  oif  a  number  of 
As  more  lactious  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  op- 
nortunity  likewise  of  removing  from  the  city, 
fcr  some  time^  the  popular  leiulers  themselres, 
hnder  pretence  of  employing  them  to  conduct 
and  to  se^e  the  families  destined  to  form  those 
tstaUishments.  Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus, 
md  Fulyius  Flaccua,  late  conaul,  and  now  deeply 
fngaged  in  aU  these  factioua  measures,  were  de- 
stined to  take  chaqj^e  of  the  new  oolonista^  and 
|o  superintend  their  settlement.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate*  in 
IT*  C  $3SL  the  election  of  Opimius  to  the  con- 
^Y,.  £^  o^i  sulsidp  of  the  following  yea^  car* 
iSSt,  ^^  '^  "^  important  object  to  the  ra- 
Q^FmbJUax-  putatlon  and  Interest  of  their  party, 
fimi#.  and  conceived  hopes  of  being  able, 

by  the  authority  of  thismaglstrate, 
to  combat  the  designs  of  Gracchus  more  effee- 
fuaUy  than  they  haa  hitherto  done.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly retained  in  the  administration  of  af-* 
l^rs  in  Italy,  wUle  his  colleague,  Fabiua,  waa 
appointed  to  command  in  GauL  Cains  Graochua, 
lUiving  the  presumptirn  to  offer  himself  a  third 
ttUM  candiibte  for  the  office  of  tribune,  was  re- 
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aathoritv  of  the  aenate  b^gan  to  prev^ ;  and,  m 
they  liad  credit  enough  to  procure  bia  exclusion 
from  eny  share  in  the  magistracy,  so  they  might 
be  nble  to  frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  nie  acts 
be  had  obtained  in  favour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulse  of  Gracchus  and  his  associates, 
the  aristorratical  pfirty  came  to  have  a  majority, 
even  in  the  college  of  tribunes.  Questions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone,  while  the  senate  waa  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of 
an  active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  former  re- 
solutions with  the  same  decision  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  vio* 
lence  was  expected,  and  the  different  parties,  re* 
collecting  what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Ti« 
berius  (^echiis,  took  measures  not  tu  be  sur- 
prised by  their  antagonists ;  for  the  moot  port 
came  to  the  place  of  assembly  in  bands,  even 
under  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  possess  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  ground  as  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy. 

Minuciua,  one  of  the  tribanea,  in  eonaeqnenctf 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  that  her 
was  moved  bv  some  unfavourable  preosffes,  pro^ 
posed  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  of  the  1at# 
popular  acts ;  and  particularlv,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colony  intended  for  Caithage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius 
GracchiuL  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  d^ 
sign  $i»  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  nobiea  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  waa  to  be  decide<\| 
theae  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  the  ea^ 
pitol,  out  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  etfki* 
«ul,  who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  d»- 
cured  that  station. 

In  the  mominr  after  they  had  received  this 
disappointment,  uie  people  being  assembled,  a^d 
the  consul  being  employed  in  offering  up  the 
sacriioss,  Gracchus,  wldi  Us^arty^ 
to  their  place  in  the  oomitium.  One  of 
the  attendants  of  the  consul,  who  was  carrying, 
sway  the  entrails  of  the  rictim,  reproached 
Graochua,  as  he  passed,  with  sedition,  and  bid 
him  desist  from  his  machinations  against  tha 
government  of  the  commonwealth.  On  this 
provocation,  one  of  the  party  of  Gracchus  atmck 
the  consul's  officer  witn  his  dagger,  and  killed 
him  on  the  apot.  The  cry  of  muraer  ran  throqgh 
the  multitude,  and  the  assembly  bwan  to  brealp 
up.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could 
not  be  heard  for  the  tumult ;  and  all  dioughts  oC 
business  were  laid  aside.  The  consul  immedJUt 
ately  summoned  the  senate  to  meet ,  and  having; 
repeated  what  had  happened  in  the  oomitium,  ana 
wnat  appeared  to  him  the  first  act  of  hostility  in 
a  war,  which  the  popular  foction  had  prepared 
against  the  state,  he  received  the  charge  that  was 
usual  on  perilous  occaaiona,  to  provide,  in  tha 
manner  which  hia  own  prudence  ahould  direct, 
for  the  aafety  of  the  commonwealth,  lliua  an^ 
thoriaed,  he  commanded  the  senators  and  th* 
knights  to  arm,  and  made  proper  dispoaitlona  to 
aecure  the  principal  atreeta.  Beinc  maater  ot 
the  capitol  and  forums  he  a^ioumea  the  aaaem-; 
Uy  of  the  people  to  the  usual  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  cited  the  peroons  accused  of  tha. 
murder  to  answer  for  the  crime  which  was  laid 
to  their  chaigs. 

In  oooseqnence  of  this  adjournment,  and  Iha 

-'-"^'a  fn«traotion%  na]Bb«rBinann%  rcpalrsd 
H        — 
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to  the  Mmitiam  at  the  hoar  of  anemUy,  and  i  and,  after  a  little  redttmee,  finrced  fnm  tiieiff 

iv'ere  ready  to  execute  such  orden  ai  they  might  |  ground.  Gracchus  fled  by  the  wooden  bridge 
receive  for  the  public  safety.  Graochus  and  |  to  the  oppoeito  side  of  the  river,  and  wai  there 
Fulvius  refused  to  answer  the  citation,  and  the    slain,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a 

faithful  servant,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  ni 


capitol  being  secured  against  them,  they  took 
post,  with  a  numerous  party  in  arms,  on  the 
Aveiitlne  hill,  which  was  opposite  to  the  capitol, 
and  from  which  they  equally  looked  down  on 
the  forum  and  place  of  assembly.  Being  again 
dted  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Koman 
p<^ple,  they  sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Fulvius,  to  capitiuato  with  the  consul,  and  to 
aettle  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  surren- 
der themselves.  Upon  this  message  they  were 
told,  in  return,  that  they  must  answer  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly,  as  criminals,  not  pretend  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  republic,  as  equals ;  that  no 
party,  however  numerous,  was  entitled  to  parley 
with  the  people  of  Rome :  and  to  tlus  answer 
the  messenger  was  forbid,  at  his  peril,  to  bring 
any  reply.  The  party,  however,  still  hoped  to 
gain  time,  or  to  divide  their  enemies ;  and  they 
ventured  to  employ  young  Fulvius  again  to  re- 
peat their  message.  He  was  seized  by  the  con- 
•ttl's  orders.     Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  with  their 


saving  him  in  faJs  last  extremity  from  falling  in- 
to the  power  of  his  enemies.  Fulvius  was  (&ag* 
ged  to  execution  from  a  bath  where  he  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  himself.  The  heads  of  both  were 
carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged  for  the  pro* 
mised  reward. 

In  tills  fray  the  party  of  the  senate,  being  ra. 
gularly  armed  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut 
off  the  adherento  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  FuItIus 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  those  of 
Tiberius ;  they  killed  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nffcy  in  the  streets,  and  confined 
creat  numbers,  who  were  afterwards  strangled 
m  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  as  tha 
law  ordained,  in  the  case  of  treason,  being  de- 
nied the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  cast  into  tha 
river,  and  their  estates  confiscated.' 

The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed  to  the  gnrandt 
the  area  laid  open  for  public  uses ;  and,  from 


these  b^nnings,  it  appeared  that  the  Romany 
adherents,  were  declared  public  enemies ;  and  a  i  who,  in  the  pursuit  or  their  foreign  oonqueel% 
reward  was  offered  to  the  person  who  should  kill  had  so  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other  nation^ 
air  secure  them*    They  were  instantly  attacked,  |  might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own* 
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tlaie  cf  Order  and  TranguiUity  whtch  fallowed  the  Suppreaion  of  the  late  Tttmvk9-^Jppearaniee  of 
Cams  Mafiu$  Foreign  Wan-^-ComjiUiintt  agaitui  Jugurtha^^Jppearance  ^  the  Cimbrh^War 
with  Jugurtha-^^ampaign  and  Treaty  ^  Piso—'Jvgurtha  comet  to  Rome  wUh  a  Sk^e^Conduct^^ 
Obliged  to  retire  from  thence — Campaign  of  MeteUut^Of  Mariut^-Ju^rtha  betrayed  by  Boccha 
»-jUu  Deaths  t^ter  the  Triumph  ^Moriu^Tkii  General  re-elected,  m  order  to  comm/cmd  agamtt 
theCimbru 


rf^HE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
.|_  earned  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as 
disgusted  and  alarmed  every  perbon  who  bad 
any  desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  their  ill- 
advised  recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  Justified 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  against 
them.  By  this  exertion  of  vigour,  the  senate, 
and  ordinary  magistrates,  recovered  their  former 
authority ;  ailUrs  returned  to  their  usual  chan- 
nel, and  the  most  perfect  order  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  late  confusions.  Questions  of  legisla- 
tion were  allowed  to  take  their  rise  in  the 
senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  people,  with- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  eenate*s  authority.  The 
l^islative  power  was  exercised  in  the  assembly 
af  the  centuries,  and  the  prohibitory  or  defen- 
■ive  fhnction  of  the  tribunes,  or  represents^ 
tives  of  the  people,  was  such,  as  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy,  without  stopping  the  proceed- 
ings of  government,  or  sobstitutTng  a  democra- 
tiod  usurpation  In  its  place.  Even  the  Judicative 
power,'  vested  in  the  equestrian  order,  pro- 
mised to  have  a  salutary  effect,  by  keeping  a 
balance  between  the  different  ranks  and  ms- 
linctions  of  men  In  the  republic. 

The  arlstocratical  party;  notwitnstanding 
0ie  ascendant  they  had  recently  gained,  did  not 
vttempt  to  resdnd  any  of  the  regular  Institn- 
of  Gracchus;  they  were  contented  with 
r  pwnlahmwm  oo  those  wlia  had  bam 


accessary  to  the  late  aedltioi^  and  with  : 
blishing  such  of  the  nobles  as  had  suffered  by 
the  vi<3ence  of  die  popular  faction.  PopUioa 
Lsnas,  driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts  of 
Gracchus,  or  by  the  persecution  to  which  it  ex- 
posed him,  was  now  recalled  upon  the  motien 
of  Calpumius  Piso,  one  of  the  mbunes.* 

As  the  state  of  parties  vras  In  some  mcasora 

reversed,  Papirius  Carbo  thought 

U.  C.  6SS.    proper  to  withdrew  frcnn  the  p»- 

Papirius      '   vemment,  was  promoted  to  the 
Carbo,  Station  of  consul,  and  yielded  tha 

first  fruits  of  his  conversion  by 
defending  the  cause  of  his  nredecessor  Opimiaiit 
who,  at  the  expiration  or  his  consulate,  waa 
brought  to  trial  for  having  put  Roman  dtiaent 
to  death  without  the  forms  of  law.  Carbo^ 
though  himself  connected  with  those  who 
suffered,  now  pleaded  tha  Justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  late  military  executions;  and, 
upon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  hia 
client. 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  however* 
did  not  ao  ftr  cancel  nis  former  oflRmoeB  as  la 


ui^^ 
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clfc   factor  ds  Yiris  iIlasCribB%  a.  tf. 
tCioero  in  firato. 


Mnevent  his  being  tried  and  condemned  in  the 
foIlowlDr  year,  as  an  aocomplioe  in  the  sedition 
of  Gncwiis.  He  was  sopposed  to  hare  been 
aoeessary  to  the  death  of  Mupio ;  and  his  cause 
not  beinr  warmly  espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  imputation  of  bb  heinous 
crime.  It  is  said,  that,  upon  hearing  his  sen- 
tence, he  killed  himself." 

OctaTius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
year,  mored  an  amendment  of  the 
Z«x  Oetavia  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  re- 
FrumetUaria.  gpecting  the  distribution  of  com 
from  the  public  granaries,  pro- 
bably to  ease  the  treasury  in  part  of  that  burden ; 
but  the  particulars  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Calus  Msrius 
Vgan  to  appear  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and 
rustic  manners,  formed  amidst  the  occupations 
of  a  peasant,*  and  the  hardships  of  a  legionary 
soldier,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  insatiable 
ambition.  He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and 
without  any  other  apparent  title  than  tliat  of 
being  a  deniBon  of  Rome,  laid  claim  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  8tat«.  He  is  remarkable  for  having 
suffered  more  repulses  in  his  first  attempts  to  be 
elected  into  office,  and  for  having  succeeded 
more  frequently  afterwards  than  any  other 
Roman  citizen  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Msrius,  after  being  disaippointed  in  his  first 
canvas  for  the  oflioe  of  tribune,  succeeded  in 
the  foUonnng  year.  The  acts  which  were  pas- 
sed under  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear  his 
name,  do  not  carr^  any  violent  expressions  of 
party-spirit,  nor  gire  intimation  of  that  insa- 
tiate ambition  with  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
tressed his  country;  the  first 
Ijex  Maria  de  related  to  the  conduct  of  eleo- 
Su^ragUs,  tions,  and  provided  some  remedy 
for  an  evil  which  was  complained 
of  In  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes.  The  space 
between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens  passed 
to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad  as  to  ad- 
mit, not  only  those  who  came  to  vote,  but  the 
eandidatcs  likewise,  with  their  adherents  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  rery  act  of  delivering  their 
Totes.  Marius  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
pvactice,  and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  people^  by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so 
that  only  the  Toters  could  pass.  A  party  of  the 
nobles,  with  Aurelius  Cotta  the  consul  at  their 
head,  not  knowing  with  what  a  resolute  spirit 
tiiey  were  about  to  contend,  being  averse  to  tliia 
nformation,  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  withhold 
Its  anihoritY,  without  which  any  regular  ques- 
tion on  this  suliject  could  not  be  put  to  the 
people.  Bnt  Marine,  in  the  character  of  tri- 
bune, threatened  the  consul  with  immediate 
taaprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  to  recall  this 
Tote  of  the  senate.  The  matter  being  re-con- 
ddoed,  Lncios  Metellus,  who  was  first  on  the 
rolls,  haring  given  hisToioe  for  affirming  the 
fbst  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  there  being  no  tribune  to  intercede 
for  nim,  must  have  gone  to  prison,  if  the  dis- 

Ste  had  not  terminated  by  the  majority  agree- 
( to  have  the  matter  carried  to  the  people,  as 
■rina  proposed,   with  the  sanction  of  the 
e's  authority. 
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In  another  of  the  acta  of  Marius  tin  repubiio 
was  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  cour- 
age, in  withstanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  citizens  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  repealing  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octavius,  and  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  from  the 
granaries.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of 
tribunitian  fitctijn.  Marius  opposed  it  as  of 
dangerous  consequence.  And  his  oonduct  in 
this  matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be 
awed  by  any  party,  and  a  person  who,  into 
whatever  party  he  should  be  admitted,  was  des- 
tined to  govern,  'llie  times  indeed  wero  likely 
to  five  more  importance  to  his  character  as  a 
Soldier  than  a  duzeji ;  and  in  that  he  was  still 
farther  raised  above  the  malice  of  thoee  who 
wero  inclined  to  rovile  or  undervalue  what  wero 
called  his  upstart  pretensions.* 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  passed 
into  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  tha 
republic  of  Marseilles,  they  had  kept  on  foot  in 
that  neighbourhood  a  military  force;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  statimis,  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on 
that  side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betultirh,  a 
prince  of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to 
raise  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  aU 
tempted  to  expel  these  intruders,  but  was  de- 
feated, first  by  the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  furnished  these 
generals  with  the  subjects  of  their  respective 
triumphs.  This  prince  himself  became  a  cap* 
tive  to  Domitius,  and  was  carried  to  Rome, 
whero  he  was  led  in  procession,  distinguished  by 
his  painted  arms  and  his  chariot  of  silver,  tha 
equipage  in  which  it  was  said  he  usually  led  hia 
army  to  battle.' 

It  appean  that  the  Romans  had 

U.  C.  68S.    employed  elephants  in  the  first  wan 

they  made  in  Gaul ;  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  effect  that  was 

produced  by  these  animals.' 

Qiiintus  Marcitts  succeeded  Domitius  In  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  wero  employed  in 
Gaul,  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na- 
tives, who  appeared  from  differont  cantons  suo- 
cessivelv  to  resist  bis  arms.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Narbo,  to  stren^heu  the  frontier  of  the 
newly-acquired  province  on  one  side ;  and  as  the 
Romans  had  hitnerto  always  passed  by  sea  into 
that  country,  he  endeavourod  to  open  a  pasaage 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communication 
by  land  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations  the  St»ni,  an  Alpine  nation 
that  opposed  him,  wero  entirely  cut  off. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the 
Baliares  and  in  Dslmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul ; 
and  the  republic  did  not  meet  for  some  yean 
with  an  enemy  able  to  resist  herpower,  except 
on  the  side  of  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  whero 
the  proconsul  Cato  was  defeated ;  and  when  a 
resistance  was  for  some  yean  kept  up  by  tha 
natives. 

But  of  the  foroiffn  affain  which  ooqppled  the  - 
attention  of  the  iu>mans,  the  most  memorable 
was  the  contest  of  pretenden  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  which,  by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  tha 
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of  Maniniaaa,  came  to  be  dia- 
ppsed  of  aboat  this  time.  The  Ute  king  had 
two  sons,  AdherM  aad  HiempnL  He  had 
likewise  adopted  Jiigtutha,  the  natonlson  of' 
his  brother  ManaotalMd,  whom  he  had  cmplofed 
at  the  head  of  hki  annies,  thinkiaf  it  safer  to 
ipun  liiin  by  good  oAoes,  thaa  to  proroke  him 
bf  a  total  excLaaioa  from  fimrar.  He  had  formed 
a  project,  frequent  amoBg  bafharons  and  despotio 
soyereigns,  but  ahnqn  rainOHS,  to  divide  his  ter- 
ritories;  and  he  hoped  tliat,  wliile  he  provided 
tor  lus  own  sons,  Iks  shoold  secure  to  tliem,  from 
motires  of  gratitude,  tlie  protection  and  good 
of&oes  of  Jttgurtha,  whom  lie  admitted  to  an 
e^oal  share  with  them  in  the  partition  of  bis 
kmgdom.  The  eonseqaences  or  this  mistaken 
arrangement  soon  appeared  in  the  distractions 
that  followed,  and  which  arose  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  Jurortha,  to  make  himself  mast^  of  the 
whole.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  secret  de> 
siflrn  against  the  liyes  of  both  the  brothers,  of 
whom  the  younger,  HiempssI,  fell  into  his 
snare,  and  was  assassinated.  Adherlwl,  being 
more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty  enemy  to  de- 
clare himself  openly,  took  the  fidd  against  him 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Roman 
prorinrM,  and  from  thence  thought  proper  to 
pass  into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints 
Wore  the  senate  and  people  of  Kome. 

Massinissa,  the  grandrather  of  this  injured 
prince,  had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Carthage ;  and,  upon  the  final 
reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  part  of  its  spoils.  From  this  time 
ibrward  the  Romans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
▼assal  or  tributary  prince  to  his  sovereiffn  lord. 
Upon  the  faith  of  this  connection,  Adherbal  now 
carried  his  comidaints  to  Rome  ;  and  Jugurtha, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  thought  pro- 
per to  send  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counteract 
the  representations  of  Ids  rivaL 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  Sd- 
pio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  obeerving  the  manners  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  IxKh.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
his  implicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  bb 
impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  every  service.  .He  had  even  then  prob- 
ably directed  his  views  to  the  succession  or  Nu- 
midia, and  taw  of  what  consequence  the  Romans 
might  prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes.  He  had 
•tudied  their  character,  and  had  already  marked 
out  the  Utae  he  was  to  follow  in  conducting  his 
affieiirs  with  that  people.  They  appeared  to  be  a 
number  of  sovereigns  assembled  toreth«r,  able 
in  council  and  formidable  In  the  field ;  but,  in 
comparison  to  the  Africans  in  general,  undedgn- 
ing  and  simple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs 
they  began,  he  imagined,  to  teA  the  indigence  of 
oourtiera,  and  were  to  be  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  interest  rather  than  force.  His  com- 
I  issioners  were  now  accordingly  furnished  with 
ample  presents,  and  with  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  principal  persons  at  Rome  in  a  manner 
that  was  suited  to  their  respective  ranks  and  to 
their  Influence  In  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jucurtha,  like  most 
politicians  tiiat  refine  too  much,  nad  formed  a  sys- 
tem with  great  Ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a  speeloQS  wit ;  bur  had  not  taken  Into  his  ao- 
.eoiuit  tha  whials  drottmstaDoss  of  th*  ease  In 
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which  be  < 


Rome,  he  supposed,  was  • 
city  to  be  sold.  He  forgot  that,  tnough  many 
"  sttiB- 


Romans  could  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  t 
dent  to  buy  the  republic ;  that  to  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  biiy  many  more  t 
that  as  he  raised  expectations,  the  number  of  ex« 
peetants  increased  without  limit ;  that  the  mortf 
ne  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  give  i 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  mto  parties.  Iff 
he  gained  one  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  was  suffl- 
dent  to  rouse  the  other  acainst  him.  And  ac- 
cordingly, after  lavishing  his  money  to  influence 
the  oouudls  of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  jrith  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  after  he  had  odiausted  hia 
treasure  in  attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  JugurtbA  had  many  partisans  at 
Rome,  such  was  the  injustice  of  nis  cause,  or 
the  suspicion  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused 
it,  that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
Ti&ey  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  In  agitation  against  him,  and  had 
the  matter  referred  to  ten  commissioners  who 
should  go  into  Africa,  and  in  presence  of  the 
parties  settie  the  differences  whicn  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art 
on  the  Roman  commissioners  with  better  suc- 
cess than  he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and 
people.  He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the 
kingdom,  and  to  favour  him  in  the  lot  which 
should  be  assigned  to  himself:  knowing  that 
force  must  ultimatdy  decide  every  controversy 
which  should  arise  on  the  subject,  Jie  made 
choice,  not  of  the  richest,  but  of  the  most  war- 
like division  ;  and  indeed  had  already  determin- 
ed that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  left  Africa,  he 
should  make  an  end  of  the  contest  by  the  death 
of  Adherbal ;  trusting  that,  by  continuing  to 
use  the  specific  which  it  was  said  he  had  already 
applied,  he  might  prevail  on  the  Romans  to. 
overlook  what  uey  would  not,  on  a  previous  re- 
quest, have  permitted. 

He  accordiugly,  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Roman  commissioners,  marched  into  the 
territories  of  Adherbal,  shut  him  up  in  the  town 
of  Cirta  ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  re- 
peated messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the 
olockade,  Until  the  mercenaries  of  Adherbal, 
tired  of  the  hardships  they  were  made  to  endure, 
advised,  and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  desert, 
forced  him  to  commit  himnelf  to  the  mercy  of 
Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death. 

By  these  events,  in  about  seven  years  Anom 
the  death  of  Micipsa,  Jugurtha  had  attained  to 
the  object  of  his  highest  desires ;  but  the  arts 
which  procured  him  a  crovm,  likewise  rendered  ' 
his  state  insecure.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
expecution  to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money 
he  dealt  went  into  the  coffers  only  of  a  few,  but 
his  crimes  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
people.  Practised  statesmen  or  politicians  01*0 
sddom  roused  by  mere  feelings  of  indignation 
on  the  subject  of  private  wrongs.  They  have, 
or  pretend  to  have,  reasons  of  state  to  suppress 
the  consideration  of  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  senate  accordingly,  whether 
acting  on  maxims  of  policy,  or  won  by  the  pres- 
ents of  Jugurtha,  received'  the  complaints  which 
were  lodged  against  him  with  indifference  ;  but 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  moved  by  the  cries 
of  perfidy  and  murder  which  were  raised  by  the 
tribunes,  received  tlie  representations  of  his  con- 
duct with  Indignation  and  rage,  llieee  passlonv- 
were  hiflamed  by  oppodtion  to  the  nobU^  whi» 
were  supposed  to  favour  the  muideier.   NdlM^ 
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termined  |iartixui  of  Jognrtha  durst  appear  in 
hla  cause,  nor  propose  to  decline  a  war  withthat 
prince^  altiiongb  it  was  likdy  to  be  attended 
witli  coosiderable  dificoltiai  ;  and  wai  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  a  dond  bung  over 
Italv  on  the  side  of  Gaul*  a  quarter  from  wliich 
the  Komans  always  expected,  and  often  ezperi- 
euoed,  the  most  tonrible  slorma^ 

About  the  time  that  Adherbsl 
U.  C  §40.  laid  his  comiiUints  against  Jugur- 
tha  before  the  senate  of  Rom^  a 
new  enemy  had  appesred.  The  north  of  Eu- 
rope, or  or  Asia,  had  cast  off  a  swarm,  which, 
nigrating  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  was  first 
ocMried  by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  Illy- 
Ticum,  and  preefeutly  drew  tiieir  attention  to 
that  side.  llie  horde  was  aaid  to  consist  of 
thm  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  conduct- 
ing tb«ir  families  of  women  and  children,  and 
covering  the  plains  with  their  cattle.  The  coik- 
sul  Papurius  Carbo  was  ordei-ed  to  take  post  in 
Illyricum,  to  observe  the  motions  of  tbis  tre- 
mendous host.  He  was  alarmed  with  their 
sMmliig  to  point  towards  the  district  of  Aqui- 
leia;  and  putting  himself,  with  too  little  pre- 
caution, in  their  way,  oould  not  withstand  their 
numbci%  and  was  overwhelmed  as  by  a  tem- 
peit. 

lliis  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  Cimbri,  without  determining 
fi-om  wfaeoce  they  came.  It  Is  said  that  their 
cavalry  smounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
aand ;  that  it  was  their  practice  to  despise 
hurws,  as  well  as  the  other  spoils  of  their  eue- 
mit'91,  which  they  generally  destroyed :  and 
from  this  drcumstance  it  may  be  argued,  that 
they  wer^  not  of  Scythian  extraction,  nor  sprung 
from  those  mighty  plains  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  where  military  force  has  from  time  im- 
memorial consisted  of  cavalry,  where  hones 
were  valued  above  every  other  species  of  acquisi- 
tion or  property;  and  that  they  must  have 
been  bred  amongst  mountains  and  woods,  where 
this  anlnoal  is  not  equally  useful  On  their  hel- 
mets, which  were  crested  with  plumes  of 
feathen,  they  carried  the  gaping  Jaws  of  wild 
beasts.  On  their  bodies  tney  wore  breast- 
plates of  iron,  had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicu- 
ous colour;  and  carried  two  missile  javelins  or 
darts,  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected  their 
fighting  men,  for  the  most  part,  Into  a  solid 
•quare,  equally  extending  every  way :  in  one  of 
their  battles  it  was  reported  that  the  sides  of 
this  squaie  extended  tbuty  stadia,  or  between 
three  and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost 
ranks  were  fastened  together  with  chains  locked 
to  their  girdles,  which  made  them  impenetrable 
to  every  attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  tor- 
»nt,  UL  sweeping  obstnitctions  before  them. 
Such  were  the  accounts  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans  were  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tre- 
mendous enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay 
open  to  their  devastations,  yet  they  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  the  westward,  and  keeping  the 
Alps  on  their  left,  made  their  appearance  acain 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Nar- 
bonne  Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Spain, 
where  ther  continued  to  alann  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  kept  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the 
oncotainty  or  the  tract  they  might  afterwards 
choose  to  pursue. 

Such  was  the   state  of  affidrs, 
XJU  €•  MB.    when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 
oation  of  tha  Roman  people 
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Auraed  the  state  into  a  war  with. 
Jugurtha.    The  consul  Piso  was 
appointed  to  command  In  Kumi- 
dla.      The   n&ceanry    levies   and 
8U|^es  for  this  service  were  or- 
dered, snd  Jugurtha  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the    force   of  the    Roman  repub-  . 
lie  waa  to  be  employed   against  him  ;  yet,  in  , 
hopes  to  avert  the  storm,  he  sent  his  son  with . 
two  proper  assistants,  in  the  quality  of  ambasso 
ssdors  to  Rome,  chiefly  trusting  to  the  arts  of 
insinuation  he  had  hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  . 
distribution  of  presents  ana  of  money.     Their 
arrival  being  reported  to  the  senate,  a  resolution 
of  this  body  passed,  that  unless  they  brou«bt. 
an    offer   from    Jugurtha    to    surrender    his, 
pcnon  and  his  kingdom  at  discretion,    they 
should  be  required  in  ten  days  to  depart  ftom, 
Italy. 

Inis  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Ju- 
gurtha, he  presently  withdrew,  and  was  follow-, 
ed  by  a  Ronum  armyj»  which  was  prepared  to 
embark  finr  Africa.  The  war  was  conducted  at^ 
first  with  sreat  vivacity  and  success :  but  Jugur- 
tha, by  onerlng  great  public  concessions  or  prl-, 
-vats  gratifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  ne-' 
gotiate.  It  WBS  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a, 
proper  hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the' 
king  himselishould  repair  to  their  camp,  in  or- 
der to  conclude  the  treaty.  In  the  articles  that 
were  made  public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender 
himself  at  discretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contri- 
bution in  horses,  com,  elephants,  and  money  i 
but  In  secret  articles,  which  were  drawn  up  at 
the  aame  time,  the  consul  engaged  that  the 
person  of  the  king  should  be  safe,  and  that' 
the  kingdom  of  Numidla  should  be  secured  to 

During  these  transactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  Piso's  command  drew  near,  and  he 
himself  was  called  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the 
approaching  elections.  His  report  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed  by  tne  popular 
party.  <*  'Where  is  this  captive?'*  said  the  tribune 
jdemmius  ;  "  if  he  have  surrendered  himself,  ho 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him  ;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  is  past.  If  he  re- 
fuse to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  oft 
treaty  which  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha, 
princely  fortunes  to  a  few  private  persons,  ruin 
and  infamy  to  the  Roman  republic  *  Upon  this 
motion  the  praetor  Cassius  Longinus,  a  person 
of  approved  merit  and  unshaken  integrity,  was 
hastened  into  Africa,  with  positive  instructions 
to  bring  the  king  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  ,  By  th« 
safe  conduct  wUch  Casaius  brought  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own  assurances  of 
protection,  Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  com* 
mit  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He 
laid  ahide  his  kinely  state  and  attendants,  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  determined  to  appear  as  a  sup- 
pliant at  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  being  called 
into  the  public  assembly,  Memmius  proposed  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  subject  of  his  supposed 
secret  transaction  with  certain  members  of  the 
senate  ;  but  here  Beblus,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
interposed  his  negative;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  people  exclaimed,  and  even  menace(( 
this  tribune  persisted.  And  before  this  bsr  to 
the  fbrther  examination  of  Jugurtha  could  be  re- 
moved, an  incident  took  place,  which  occasioned 
his  sudden  departure  from  Itah 
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mained  of  tiM  royil  line  of  Nnmidia,  liad  been 
persuaded  by  Albiniu,  the  oonsul  elected  for  the 
cnsaing  year,  to  state  his  pretensions  before  the 
Roman  senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown. 
Jufurtha,  though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of 
those  who  were  likely  to  resent  his  crimeis,  gare 
a  specimen  of  the  bold  and  san|^nary  counsels 
to  which  he  was  inclined,  employed  against 
this  competitor  the  ordinary  arts  of  his  court, 
and  had  him  assassinated,  llie  crime  wee  traced 
to  iu  author,  but  the  safe  oondnct  he  liad  receiv- 
ed could  not  be  violated  ;  and  he  was  only  com- 
manded, without  delay,  to  depart  tcom  Italy. 
On  this  occasion  he  left  Rome  with  that  me- 
morable saying;  ••  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if 
■ny  buyer  could  be  found." 


6.  C.  648. 
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The  oonsul  Albinus  soon  fol- 
lowed Jugurtha,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army  in 
Africa ;  and  being  eager  to  per- 
form some  notable  action  before 
the  expiration  of  his  year,  which 
was  fkst  approaching,  he  urged  the  kinf  of  Nu- 
midia,  witn  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble  in  the 
province  ;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  impetuosity, 
and  from  whose  apparent  conduct  no  judgment 
could  be  formed  or  his  real  designs.  This  art- 
ful warrior  often  advanced  with  a  seeming  in- 
tention to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he  was  most 
resolved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  precipitantly  fled, 
when  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy,  and 
take  advantage  of  any  disoraer  he  miffht  incur 
in  a  too  eager  pursuit.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  falUdous  ;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  in 
general  condemned.  He  made  solemn  capitula- 
tions and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and 
considered  breach  of  faith,  like  a  feint  or  an  am- 
bush, as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  always  termed  it  perfidy  to  break 
the  faith  of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidi- 
ty to  be  caught  in  the  snare. 

Bt  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha  accordingly,  or 
by  tne  remissness  of  Us  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  oonsul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor. At  Us  arrival  the  citv  was  in  great  agiu- 
tion.  The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been 
raised  against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  correspondence  with  Jugurtha, 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party,  and  they 
determined  to  improve  it,  bv  raising  prosecu- 
tions to  the  ruin  of  persons,  either  odious  to  the 
people,  or  obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who 
then  had  the  power  of  Judicature  in  their  hands.' 
Three  Inquisitors  were  accordingly  named  by 
special  commission  to  take  cognizance  of  all  com- 
plaints of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  be- 
fore them ;  ana  tUs  commission  was  instantly 
employed  to  harass  the  nobili^,  and  to  revenge 
the  blood  which  had  been  shea  in  the  late  popu- 
lar tumults.  Lucius  Calpumius,  Piso,  Bestia, 
C.  Cato,  Spurius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  aU 
of  consular  dignity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  popular  resentment.  The  tribune 
Mamilius,  upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had 
bem  erected,  with  his  associates,  apprehending 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  trust,  the  heat 
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of  the  prosecutions  might  abate,  moved  the  people 
that  tney might  be  continued  in  their  office; 
and,  upon  finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senate  and  all  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  stete,  they  suspended,  by  virtue  of  their 
tribunitian  power,  the  election  of  consuls,  and 
for  a  whole  year  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval  Aulas  Albinus,  lefk  by  his 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  oo» 
casion  by  some  honourable  action.  He  left  bis 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  txc  into  tha 
country,  hoping  that  by  force  or  surprise  ha 
might  poesess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures 
or  magazines.  Jujnirtha  encouraged  Um  In 
tUs  design,  affected  fear,  retired  with  precipita* 
tion  wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselves ; 
and,  to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  gene- 
ral, sent  frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity. 
I^e  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Thracians  and  other  fo- 
reigners, then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.—* 
Some  of  these  he  corrupted ;  and  whenhe  nad 
drawn  the  Roman  army  into  diflicult  situations, 
and  prepared  Us  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly 
advanced  in  the  night  to  the  Roman  station ; 
and  the  avenues  being  entrusted,  as  he  expected, 
to  the  Thraciims  and  Ligurians  whom  he  had 
corrupted,  and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to 
pass,  ne  surprised  the  Romans  in  their  camp, 
and  drove  tnem  from  thence  in  great  confu- 
sion to  a  neighbouring  height,  where  they 
enjoyed,  during  night,  some  respite  from  tha 
enemy ;  but  without  any  resource  for  sub- 
sistence, or  hopes  of  recovering  their  bog* 
gage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  pnetor ;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans,  stripped  of  their  provision  and 
eouipage,  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit 
oi  offering  them  quarter*  on  condition  that  they 
would  conclude  a^  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  tea 
days  evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted :  bat 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc- 
casion to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It 
was  voted  bv  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and 
the  consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of 
the  public,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own 
family,  made  hasty  levies,  with  wUch  he  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  war  In  Numidia,  but  not 
oaving  the  consent  of  the  tribunes  to  this  mea- 
sure, be  was  obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind 
him  in  Italy,  and  joined  the  army  without  ba- 
ing  able  to  bring  any  reinforcement.  He  found 
it  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy,  and  waa 
contented  to  remain  in  the  province  till  a  suo« 
cesser  should  be  named. 

Resentment  of  the  disgraces  In* 
U.  C.  644.  curred  in  Africa,  and  fear  of  Inva* 
^  «  ,,.  •*on  from  the  Cimbri,  who,  having 
HiSfull*"  tmversed  Spain  and  Gaul,  wera 
^^Initiicus  •^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  march,  appear  to  hava 
M.  JuniM*  calmed  for  a  little  time  the  animo- 
Stiuttiu,  sity  of  domestic  factions  at  Roma. 

The  consular  elections  were  suffer- 
ed to  proceed,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  fell 
on  Quintus  Cipcilius  MetoUus  and  M.  tFuniua 
Silanus;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  In  Numidia,  the  second  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  tha 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if 
possible,  from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About 
this  time  those  wandering  nations  had  amt  % 
fonnal  message  to  the  Romans,  desiring  to  h««a 
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It  tindontood  on  trbat  landi  they  miriit  tettlfl,' 
«r  nther,  oror  what  lands  ih«y  might  paai  in 
V&imtion  with  their  henb.  Tbib  reqoMt  being 
tefuaed  by  the  lenate,  they  opened  a  pateafe  hj 
farce,  orercame  in  battle  theoonsul  Silanue,  anc^ 
yitriMbly  witlioat  intending  to  retain  any  con-  . 
anaity  oontinned  to  moTe  mererer  the  aspect  of 
fbe  country  tempted  their  choice. 

Meteilai  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  eonside- 
lable  reinforcement ;  and,  having  spent  aome 
time  in  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  greatir  neglected,  and  in  train- 
Ing  hia  new  levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of 
the  service,  he  directed  bis  march  to  the  enemy*s 
ooontr^,  and  in  his  way,  had  frequent  messages 
from  Jugurtha,  with  professions  of  submission 
and  of  a  pacific  disposition. 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Numidia,  they  accordingly  found  the 
country  prepared  to  recelTe  them  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  the  people  in  tranquillity,  the  gates  of 
avoy  &tf  left  open,  and  the  markets  ready  to 
•apply  them  with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
tf  Jugmtha,  creating  distrust,  only  excited  the 
Tigiluice  of  Metellos.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own  insidious  arts. 
He  tampered  with  Bomtlcsr,  and  the  other  mes- 
•engers  of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
promised  tbem  great  rewards  if  they  would  de> 
liver  him  into  &  hands  of  the  Romans,  either 
living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  Ms  known 
dbarw^r  for  falsehood  must  have  destroyed  the 
credit  of  all  his  professions,  even  if  he  should  at 
any  time  think  proper  to  make  tbem  sincere,  and 
trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  submissive  messages 
in  renoeriiw  the  enemy  secure,  made  a  dlsptwi- 
tion  to  pront  by  any  errors  they  should  commit, 
and  hoped  to  drcumvent  and  destroy  them  on 
their  march.  For  this  purpose  he  waited  for 
Aem  on  the  descents  of  a  high  mountain,  over 
which  they  were  to  pass  In  their  way  to  the 
Muthul,  a  river  which  helped  to  form  the  situa- 
tion of  which  he  waato  avail  himself.  He  ae- 
aordlngly  lay  concealed  by  its  banks,  until  the 
enemy  actually  fell  into  the  snare  he  bad  laid  for 
them.  With  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and 
of  numbers,  he  maintained,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  a  contest  with  troops  who  pos- 
•essed,  against  his  irregulars,  a  great  superiority 
•f  order,  discipline,  and  courage ;  but  not  having 
feund  the  Romans,  as  he  ezmctcd,  in  any  de- 

£Be  off  their  guard,  he  was,  in  the  event  of  that 
y*s  action,  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few  horM  to  a 
Itemote  part  of  hfs  kingdom. 

Hits  victory  obtained  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dis- 
persed, and  be  was  left  with  a  few  horsemen, 
who  attended  his  person,  to  find  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  assem- 
Ue  new  forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the 
war. 

The  Kvmidlans  were  Inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and 
unsettled  state  of  their  own  country,  made  the 
use  of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar :  but  so  void 
was  the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its  people 
to  ignorant  of  order,  that  it  was  scarcely  possU 
Ue  for  the  king  to  fight  two  battles  with  the 
isme  army.  It  victorious,  they  withdrew  with 
their  plunder ;  if  defeated,  they  supposed  all 
■sOtory  obligations  at  an  end :  and  in  either 
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case,  after  an  action,  every  one  fled  where  h« 
expected  to  be  soonest  in  safety. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding 
no  enemy  in  the  field,  was  for  some  time  un- 
certain to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha 
had  directed  his  flight.  But  having  intelligence 
that  he  was  in  a  new  situation  assembling  an 
army,  and  likely  to  form  one  still  more  nume- 
rous than  any  be  bad  yet  brought  Into  the  field, 
tired  of  pursuing  an  enemy  on  whom  defeats 
had  ao  little  effects,  he  tamed  awav  to  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  parts  of  tne  kingdom. 
Here  the  plunder  of  the  country  might  better 
repay  his  labour,  and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured 
to  defend  his  territory,  might  more  sensibly  feel 
his  defeats.  Jugurtha  penelving  his  intention, 
drew  his  forces  towards  the  same  quarter,  and 
soon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  th« 
city  of  Zama,  Jugurtha  plerred  into  his  camp, 
and,  though  repulsed  from  thence,  took  a  pooi 
by  which  he  made  the  situation  of  the  Romans, 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  eome  credit  to  his  padfio 
professions.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
suiTbnder  at  discretion,  and  actually  delivered 
up  great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores ; 
but  this  purpose,  if  ever  sincere,  he  retracted* 
and  again  had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  645.  tained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  van- 
S^rviHM  ShI'  ity  of  the  Roman  people,  and  pro- 
piciHs  Galba,  cured  to  Metellus,  in  the  quality  of 
Q»  B'>rte/i-  proconsul,  a  continuation  of  his 
*£i!iSlV^'^  former  command.  The  troops  ho 
rSh^sfat  ^^  P«*«^  ^"  Vacca  behig  cut  off 
f^f^g^  by  the  inhabitants,  he  made  hasty 

marches  in  the  night,  surprised  the 
place,  and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors 
of  that  outrage  more  than  two  days  to  exjoy  tha 
fruits  of  their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wronf 
they  had  done  to  the  Roman  garrison. 

liut  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  tha 
ruin  of  Jugurtha  so  fast  as  his  own  misconduct, 
in  the  jealous  and  sanguinary  measures  which 
he  took  to  supprem  plots  and  conspiracies,  either 
real  or  suppooed  to  be  formed  against  his  Ufr^  by 
persons  the  most  in  his  confidence. 

Bomilcar,  still  carrying  in  his  mind  thaoffen 
which  had  been  made  by  Metellus,  and  willing 
to  have  some  merit  with  the  Romans,  Into  whooa 
hands  he  and  all  the  subjects  oi  Jugurtha  were 
likely  soon  to  fall,  formed  a  design  against  his 
master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  principal  officer 
in  the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  In  the 
plot.  Thev  were  dicovered  in  time  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  their  design,  but  they  made 
Jugurtha  from  thenceforwa^  consider  tne  camp 
of  bis  own  army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  hlmselr, 
rendered  bim  distrustnil,  timorous,  and  unquiet ; 
frequently  changing  his  company  and  his  quar- 
ters, his  guards  and  his  bed.  Under  these  ap- 
prehensions, by  which  his  mind  was  considerably 
disordered  and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by 
continual  and  rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncer- 
tain where  he  should  be  found;  and  he  expo, 
rienced  at  last,  that  private  assassination  and 
breach  of  faith,  although  they  appear  to  abrldca 
the  toils  of  ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  In 
war ;  that  they  render  human  lite  Itself,  for  tha 
advantages  of  which  war  Is  undertaken.  Ha 
longer  digiUe  or  worthy  of  being  preserved* 
Weary  of  his  anxious  state,  he  ventured  enea 
more  to  &c«  MeteUns  in  tha  field,  and  baing. 
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M^n  defeated,  fled  to  Thala,  where  he  hnd  left 
hfs  children  and  the  mutit  valdabiv  )JHrt  of  his 
treasure.  This  city  tuo  tindiiig  IMeteUus  had 
foll«>wed  him,  he  whs  obliged  to  alMndim,  and, 
ivith  his  children  ojid  bis  remaining  etfects,  fled 
trim  Numidia,  flrst  to  the  ei>unt>'y  of  the  Ge- 
tull,  barbarous  nRt!onfl»  that  lived*  amon|;  the 
mountains  of  Atlas  south  of  Nusnidia,  aikd 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  oaose. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocchus  king  of  Manri* 
tania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married-;  and 
having  peritiHided  this  prince  to  consider  his 
quarrel  with  the  Romans  as  the  common  caiise 
of  all  aionarcbies,  who  were  likely  in  succession- 
to  become  the  prey  of  this  arrogant  and  insa^ 
liable  power,  he  prerailed  on  the  Mauritanian 
to  assemble  his  army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  oonjunctioo  with  his  new  ally, 
directed  his  mardi  to  Cirta,  and-  Metellus  per- 
ceiving his  intention,  took  post  to  cover  that 
place.  But  while  be  was  endeavouring,  by 
threats  or  persuasions,  to  detach  the  king  oi 
Mauritania  from  Jugortha,  he  received  informal 
tiou  from  Rome  that  he  was  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  and  from  thevHwibrward 
protracted  the  war,  imder  pretence  of  mesHagea 
and  negotiations,  and  possibly  inclined  to  leave 
It  with  all  its  difficulties  entire  to  his  successor. 
-  Marius,  haviuff  served  under  Metellus,  had 
with  great  difltciJty,  and  not  without  some  eib- 
prsssions  of  soom  on  the  mt  of  his  general,  ob- 
tained leave  to  depart  for  Rome,  where  he  meant 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  accordinglv  ap- 
peared in  the  capacity  of  candidate  lor  this  hon- 
our, and  hy  vaunting,  instead  of  concealing,  the 
obscurity  ef  his  ancetOors ;  hv  inveighing  against 
the  whole  order  of  nohilitv,  their  dnss,  thebr  city 
ynannera,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family 
images,  the  stresa  they  laid  on  tlra  virtue  of  their 
forefalhtfi's  to  compensate  the  want  of  irksthem- 
selvea;  hut  more  especially  hy  arraigning  the 
dilatonr  conduct  of  MeteUu8>  and  hy  promising 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  shouki  he  ca- 
trmted  to  himself;  a  Mromisek  to  whkh  the 
force  and  ability  he  had  shovrn  in  ali  the  stations 
he  had  hitherto  iUsd,  prooured him sohm credit^ 
he  so  far  won  upon  the  people,  that  ha  was 
vhosett  censal,  in  oppeeidon  to  the  interest  ti 
tlie  nobles,  and  to  the  inAaeneo  of  aB  the  lead- 
ing  men  ef  the  senate^  Hia  prenaetien  was  in 
a  partksul&r  maniher  galling  to  Metelhis,  wheoe 
reputation  he  had  attacked^  and  te  whose  ela- 
tion in  Afirka,  hran  express  order  of  the  people, 
In  eontempft  of  th#  air^ngeoient  which  had  keen 
SMide  hy  tha  senate^  ha  waanew  te  succeed* 

Upon  the  BeaainatSen  of  Msjdus, 
U.  C.  tie&  Ihe  party  who  had  oppoecd  hisare- 
j^^  Cutsiut  ferment  did  net  attempt  to  with^ 
J  e  ginns,  hold  tha  leinfoicenienta  which  ha 
r.  Mmritu,  asked  Ihr  tiis  service  ha  which  he  was 
to  camasa&db  They  even  hoped  to 
taerease  bti  diAeultieahy  softring  him  te  tncrcose 
theestahlishnientofhiepiavinoe^  TheweakhMr 
class  of  the  people  afene  were  yet  admitted  into 
the  U^^iona;  and  being  averse  to  each  distant 
services^  were  Bkdy  te  canceifve  a  disKke  to  the 
nersana  hy  whom  they  were  forced  to  Inlist. 
Mariua  in  iMa  eapadtr  might  lose  some  part  of 
the  popohur  ifmmr  whioh  he  now  ei^yed,  and 
heeome  kesformidahle  to  his  rivals  in  the  states 
Bat  this  crafty  and  daring  poMtkian,  hy  slight- 
ing the  laws  which  exuuded  the  neoessiiotta 
dtnena  from  serviiw  in  the  legions,  found  in 
dasi  of  the  people  a  numerous  and  wiDinff 
ply.     Thay  amrdid  to  hia  standard,  and 


titled  up  hia  army  without  delay,  and  even  wHIm 
out  otfeiic^  to  tboee  of  a  better  condition,  wh* 
were  pleased  with  relief  from  thk  part  of  thahi 
public  burdens. 

This  was  a  remarksMe  and  dangstrans  innovn* 
tton  in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentieiied 
among  the  steae  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  tha 
commonwealth.  From  this  time  forward  tha 
sword  begsn  to  pass  Arum  the  hands  ef  thfOsa 
who  were  interested  in  the  nrcaenFation  af  tiMi 
repnbUc,  into  the  hands  ot  otliera  who  wwar 
willing  to  make  it  a  preT.  ThedrcuaMtanaeao^ 
the  times  were  sush,  indeed,  as  to  give  waffniBug 
of  the  changob  The  aervkse  af  a  kgionary  saU 
dier  was  become  too  severe  for  the  less  iwUgenh 
order  of  citizens,  and  now  opened  to  the  nrciMai  i 
tous  the  principal  road  to  pmt,  as  weH  as  ho»« 
mtr.  MariiM,  to  faeilitate  his  levies,  was  wtti- 
ing  to  gratify  both ;  and  thus  gave  heginniiv  tai 
the  formation  of  armiea  who  were  ready  to  l^^it> 
for  or  against  the  laws  of  their  camstry,  and- 
who,  in  the  sequel,  substituted  battke  far  th» 
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blootlless  contests  which  hitherto  had  i 
the  divielona  of  ptfty. 

The  new  eoneul,  nenrivaBed  in  the  ffnanr  oft 
the  people,  obtained  whatever  he  rcfiiiied ;  andy 
being  eoaapletely  provided  fur  the  service  t»; 
whid»  he  was  destined,  embaarkcd  fsr  Afrion 


with  a  grsat  reinlbroemcnt,  and  in  a  few  dayw 

irrival,  tiwepcra- 

tiuns  9i  the  war  were'vesamed,  and  carried  inta< 


arrived  at  Utkau     Upon  hie  arrival, 


the  wealthiest,  provinces  of  Nomidla,  where  hai 
eneooniged  his  hmiy  wUh  thr  hopee  of  spolL 
The  new  levies^  though  cooaposed  of  penona* 
hitherto  excluded  from  the  military  servios^; 
weft  formed  by  the  example  of  the  fegions  ah> 
ready  in  the  iield,  and  wm  were  now  well  ap*' 
pidsed  ef  their  own  superiority  to  ^r  Afrhmw 
ajmka.  Biecehos  and  Jngurtlftay  upe»  the  ap-' 
preach  of  tbb  enemy,  thotrght  proper  to  scpar* 
ate,  and  took  diflierent  ronts  into  placca  of  safety^ 
in  the  more  difficult  and  inaccessibis  parts  of 
thacoantry. 

This  sepaiatio»  was  made  al  the  saggestlon  9i 
Jagurtha,  who  alleged  that,  apen  th^r  appear-' 
ing  to  despair,  and  to  discoatiwve  all  eflensiva' 
operations,  the  Roma»  general  would  becomet 
more  secure  and  more  open  to  snrpriseb  But* 
Marina,  without  abating  his  vigilance,  preeee^t 
where  the  enemy  gave  wav,  over-ran  the  eomK< 

S,  and  taokposMssion  of  the  towns  they  ha# 
^  To  rhral  the  glory  whirh  Metellus  had 
gained  In  the  rednctkm  of  Thak,  he  ventoretf 
on  a  Uke  enterprise.  In  the  face  of  similar  diffi- 
culties, hy  attscking  Thapsa,  a  place  sunoanded* 
with  deserts,  and  in  the  midM  of  a  kmd  destitute 
of  water,  and  of  every  resource  fur  an  army. 
Having  suecesdcd  in  this  design,  he  ventured^' 
in  his  return,  to  attack  another  fortrsss,  in 
which,  it  being  snyposed  Impregnable^  the  royal 
treasures  were  lodged.  This  strong  hoM  waa 
situated  on  a  rock,  which  was  every  where^  ex- 
cept at  one  path  that  vras  lertifisd  with  ram- 
parts and  towers,  ftseA  with  sleep  and  inacccs- 
aible  cllflh.  The  jrarriBon  permitted  the  irsf 
of  the  Romans  with  perfect  security, 
even  derision.  After  some  nruitless  attacks^ 
Marlus  with  same  Imputation  of  foBy  hi  havtngf 
nmde  the  attempt,  was  about  te  desist  from  tha 
enterprise,  when  a  Llgurian,  who  had  been 
used  to  pick  snafla  on  the  clffs  over  which  thin 
fortress  waa  situated^  fvund  himself,  in  searcb 
of  his  prey,  and  hy  the  growinr  facility  of  liha* 
ascent,  led  to  a  height  from  which  he  began  t» 
have  hopes  of  reachmg  the  summit.  He  accord*' 
iagly  wumflBnted  all  tha  diffiwittiaa  in  hia  waff 


■Bd  the  fBrriaon  belof  thm  faitent  on  the  oppo- 
•He  tide  of  the  fortrMS  to  which  the  attack  was 
directed,  he  retained  unobeerred.  Thie  intellU 
fenee  he  carried  to  Marina,  who  wlthoat  delay 
crdered  a  detMshment  of  dkoaen  men,  with  an 
unosnal  namlier  of  tnimpett  and  inetrnmenti  of 
alarm,  to  follow  the  direction  of  this  fuide.  He 
himMlf,  to  divert  the  attention  of  tiie  bedeged, 
and  tobe  rmdy,  on  reeeirinr  the  propoeed  timil 
from  wltiiin,  to  make  a  T&oroua  and  decMro 
aamult^  adTanoed  to  the  walla.  The  L%urian, 
with  much  dliBealty,  endeaToored  to  emet  hia 
iatcotiona.  The  soldiers  who  followed  him 
were  (Miged  to  nntie  their  sandals  and  their 
belmetB,  to  slin^  their  shields  and  their  ewords, 
and,  at  diiBcolt  parts  of  the  rock,  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  advance  until  their  ruide  had  re- 
peatedly passed  and  repassed  in  Uieir  sight,  or 
bad  found  stumps  and  points  of  the  stone  at 
which  they  eoold  Ihsten  corda  to  aid  their  as- 
llie  summit  was  to  be  sained  at  last  by 
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the  branches  of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  in  a 
deft  of  the  rock,  grew  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
predpioek  By  the  branches  of  this  tree  the  whole 
party  paased,  and,  climbing  near  to  its  top, 
landed  at  last  on  the  summit.  They  Instantly 
their  trumpets  and  gave  a  sudden 
The  besieged,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  walls  to  resist  the  enemy  who  attacked 
them  in  front,  were  astoidshed  with  this  sound 
In  tiieir  rear,  and  soon  aAer,  greatly  terrt6ed 
with  the  confused  flight  from  behind  them  of 
women,  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and  being' 
«t  the  same  time  rigorously  attacked  at  their 
ntes,  were  no  longer  able  to  resist^  suffered  the 
Romans  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance,  and 
In  the  end  to  become  masters  of  tito  fort. 

While  Marius  waa  engaged  in  the  sleKO  of 
this  place  he  waa  Joined  by  the  ooRstor  SyUa, 
who  liad  been  len  in  ItuT  to  bring  up  the 
cavalry,  whtich  were  not  readv  toemku'k  at  the 
departure  of  tlie  oonsoL  This  young  man  was 
of  a  patridan  and  noUe  family,  but  which  had 
not,  for  some  generations,  boime  any  of  the 
higher  offices  or  state.  He  himself  partook  In 
tile  learning  whidk  then  spread  Into  Italy,  from  a 
communication  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  paaaed 
the  early  part  of  his  life  In  town-dissipation  or 
In  literary  studies,  of  which  the  last  were  con- 
sidered at  this  time  at  Rome  as  a  spedes  of  cor- 
ruption almost  equal  to  the  first.  He  was  vet  a 
novice  in  vrar,  but  having  an  enterprising 
genius,  soon  became  an  object  of  respect  to  the 
aoldiers,  and  of  Jealousy  to  his  general,  with 
whom  he  now  laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel 
more  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than  that 
which  had  subdsted  between  the  present  and 
fvreoedinr  commander  in  this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of 
What  he  had  already  Kiet,  and  expecting  no  ad> 
vantage  from  anv  further  delays,  determined. 
Is  comunction  with  Bocchns,  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous eflort,  and  to  oblige  Marhis,  who  was  men 
movinff  to  hia  winter  quarters,  ret  to  hazard  a 
battle  lor  the  preservation  of  wnat  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  pncedlng  campaign.  The  king 
of  Mauritania  had  l>een  inclined  to  remain  neu- 
tral, or  to  enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Romans ;  but  being  promised  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numima,  in  case  the  Romans  were 
cspd^ed  from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be 
hfought  to  a  happv  condusion,  he  once  more 
htvught  forward  nia 
giinha. 

The  prosperooB  state  of  the  Romans^  undia- 


tnrbed  for  some  time  hr  the  oppodtion  of  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  inspired  them  with  some  do* 
gree  of  negligence  or  security,  by  which  they 
were  exposed  to  surprise.  About  an  hour  before 
the  settmg  of  the  sun,  their  march  waa  inter- 
rupted  by  the  attack  of  numerous  parties,  who, 
without  anv  settied  order,  occupied  the  fields 
through  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  seemed  to 
intend,  by  assailing  them  on  every  ude^  to  becfn 
the  night  with  a  acene  of  confudon,  of  which 
they  might  afterwards  more  eflieGtoally  avail 
themsdves  in  the  dark.  In  an  action  b^fon 
under  these  dlsadTantages,  it  was  suppoeed» 
that  the  Roman  army  might  be  entirely  do- 
feated,  and  in  a  counti^  with  which  they  wer» 
not  acquainted,  and  in  drenmatances  for  which 
they  were  not  at  all  prepared,  being  unable  ta 
effect  a  retreat,  surrender  at  diaeretion. 

Jugurtha,  with  Us  usual  intrepidity  and  eon-* 
duct,  profited  by  every  circumstance  which  pre* 
sented  itself  in  his  favour.  He  brought  th« 
troops,  of  which  his  annT  waa  compoeedy 
whether  Getulians  or  Numidlaniu  horae  or  foot^ 
to  harass  the  enemy  in  thehr  different  ways  of 
fighting,  and  where  they  could  eadcst  mak« 
their  attacks.  Wherever  a  party  was  repulsedf 
he  took  care  to  replace  it ;  and  sometimes  infected 
to  remit  hia  ardour,  or  to  fly  with  every  appear* 
anoe  of  panic,  in  order  to  tempt  tha  Romana  !• 
break  from  thdr  ranksb  Marina,  notwithstand- 
ing, with  great  dexteri^  and  presence  of  mindp 
the  form  of  nis  march ;  and,  befor* 


night,  rot  poesesdon  of  some  heighto  on  whicli 
he  eouM  secure  his  army.  He  himaelf,  with 
the  infantrv,  choae  that  which  had  the  steepcat 
ascent,  and  ordered  Sylla,  with  tile  cavalry,  to 
take  his  poet  on  a  smaller  eminence  bdow. 
That  his  podtion  might  not  be  known  to  the 
enemy,  he  prohibited  the  lighting  of  fires,  and 
the  usual  sounding  of  trampeto  at  the  diflerent 
watchea  of  the  night.  The  Numidians  had 
hdted  on  the  pkQn  where  night  overtook 
them,  and  were  obeerved,  at  the  hreak  of  day, 
repodng  in  great  security,  and  witliout  any 
aeeming  apprehendon  of  danger  from  an  enemy^ 
who  was  supposed  to  be  flying,  and  who,  on  tha 
preceding  day,  had,  with  aome  difficulty,  ea* 
eaped  fVom  their  hands.  Marius  resolved  to  at* 
tack  them  In  this  dtuation,  and  gave  order% 
which  were  communicated  through  the  annyi 
that,  at  a  general  sound  of  the  trumpets,  every 
man  should  stand  to  hia  arma,  and  with  a  great 
shout,  and  beating  on  his  shidd,  make  an  impo* 
tuotts  attack  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  ac* 
oordinffly,  succeeded.  The  Numidians,  who 
had  onen  affected  to  fly,  were  driven  into  an 
actual  rout.  Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight 
and  many  endgns  and  trophies  were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius  with  his  usual  pre- 
cautions, and  without  remitting  his  vigilance^ 
on  a  supposition  that  the  enemy  was  dispersed* 
directed  hia  march  to  the  towns  on  the  cosat. 


army,   and  joined  Jn- 


where  he  intended  to  fix  his  quarters  for  tha 
winter.  Jugurtha,  wdl  apprised  of  bis  rout, 
proposed  again  to  surprise  him  before  be  should 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, avoided  giving  him  any  premature  or  un- 
necessary cause  of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  sA- 
taek  the  Roman  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cirta,  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  Uboors, 
and  near  to  which  he  supposed  that  they  would 
think  themsdves  secure  from  any  further  at* 
tempts  of  their  enemy.  In  the  cKecutlon  of  this 
deaign,  he,  with  the  greatest  ability,  conducted 
Ml  troops  to  the  place  of  action,  and 
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m  ade  ereiy  effort  of  coiidnot  and  rMolution.  wm  In  tiie  eompanf ;  and  wblle»  cuntrarj  f 
But  the  match  being  unequal,  he  waa  obliged  to  hia  uaual  character,  he  remained  undecided,  the 
-gire  up  the  contest ;  and,  with  hia  aword  and  prey  eacanod  him,  and  got  out  of  hia  reach, 
ts^  -11  i._^i._j  i_  i.i__j  — J  _i ^  Jugurtlia  aent  pcraona  of  confidence  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  negotiationa  uf  SyUa  ai 
the  court  of  Bocchua ;  and  each  of  these  parties 
solicited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray  tbf 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  per- 
auade  him,  that,  with  such  an  hostage  aa  Sylla  in 
his  hands,  he  might  still  expect  some  honourable 
terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylla,  on  tlfo 
other  part,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of  Mau- 
ritania had  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting 
ael2^,  or  with  some  of  his  officers.  '  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha,  he  must  now  expiate 
He  obtained  an  interview  with  his  guilt  by  delivering  him  over  to  justice.  U 
Sylla  and  Manlius ;  but,  upon  |  was  the  inclination  of  this  prince  to  favour  Ju- 
their  arrival,  had  taken  no  fixed   gurtha ;  but  it  was  his  interest,  as  well  aa  hia 

intention,  to  gain  the  Romans.  While  he  was 
stiU  in  suspense,  he  gave  equal  encouragement 
to  both  parties ;  and,  without  being  finally  de- 
termined what  he  shoidd  do,  appointed  the  Ro- 
man quaestor  and  the  king  of  Numidia  to  meet 


his  armour  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  almost 
Bfene,  is  said  to  have  left  the  field,  in  which, 
|»r  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions 
for  re-ftseembling  his  army,  and  on  which  hia 
Numidiana  were  accordingly  routed,  to  rally  no 
tt&ore! 

Upon  these  repeated  defeats,   Boechua  de»- 

paired  of  the  fortunea  of  Jucurtha, 

U.  C.  647.  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Marius, 

^    .    ...        I'equesting  a  conference  with  him- 

Seraimus, 
QulnttuSer- 
TilHu   Cteti- 

resolution,  and  was  still  kept  in 
•uspense,  by  the  persoaaion  of  those  of  his  court 
who  favoured  the  interest  of  Jugurtha.  Marius, 
being  continued  in  his  command,  resumed  the 
ations  of  the  war,  and  was  about  to  attack 


operaf 

the  on 


only  place  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  j  him  without  any  escort,  or  number  of  men  iu 


the  enemy.  When  the  king  of  Mauritania, 
alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  took  his  resolu^ 
tion  to  sue  for  peace,  he  sent  a  deputation  of 
five  chosen  persons,  first  to  the  quarters  of 
Marius,  ancC  with  this  general's  permission, 
«rdered  them  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Rome. 
These  deputies,  being  admitted  into  the  senate, 
made  offers  of  frien<Uhip  in  the  name  of  their 
master;  and  were  informed,  in  return,  that  he 
must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposition  to 
the  Romans,  before  they  could  believe  his  nro- 
fessions,  or  listen  to  any  terma  of  peace.  Wnen 
this  answer  viras  reported  to  Bocchus,  he  waa 
not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Romans 
wished  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia 
into  their  luuids;  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  purchasing  peace,  oven  on  these 
terms.  Sylla  being  'already  personally  known  to 
him,  he  made  choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  person 
with  whom  he  would  treat,  and  desired  he  might 
be  sent  to  his  quarters.  The  Roman  quastor 
.accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  party.  On  the 
way  he  was  met  by  Volux,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse  :  him  he 
considered  as  of  doubtfiil  intention,  whether 
eome  aa  a  friend  or  an  enemy ;  but  coming  with 
professions  of  friendship  from  the  king  his  father, 
and  with  orders  to  escort  the  Roman  quiestor, 
they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second  day 
after  tois  junction,  Volux  came  in  haste  to  the 
quarters  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him,  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  discovered  Jugurtha  posted  on 
their  route,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to 
make  their  escape  in  the  night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  command  hia  suspicions, 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  imprudently,  without 
hostage  or  other  security,  ventured  too  far  on 
the  fiuth  of  an  African  prince,  proudly  refused 
to  alter  his  march ;  desired  that  toe  Mauritanian 

Eince,  if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but 
forming  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Ro- 
man peo]^e  would  know  how  to  avenge  the  in- 
jury done  to  their  officers,  and  would  not  fail  to 
punish  the  perfidy  of  the  king  his  father.  Volux 
made  protestations  of  his  innocence ;  and  as  the 
Roman  qosstor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  this  prince  insisted  to  remain, 
and  to  share  In  his  danger.  They  aecwdingly 
kept  on  their  way,  passed  through  the  troops  of 
Jugurtha,  who,  though  disposed  to  ofler  violence 
to  Uie  Romans,  had  yet  some  measures  to  o)^ 
•orfo  with  the  king  of  Mauritania^  wiioss  sm 


arms,  reserving  to  the  last  moment  the  power  of 
determining  against  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
had  placed  a  body  of  his  own  troops  in  ambushy 
and,  soon  after  the  parties  were  met,  cave  a  sig- 
nal, which  his  men  understood  to  be  for  seizing 
Jugurtha.  The  Numidians,  who  attended  their 
king,  were  slain  ;  he  himself  was  put  In  chains, 
anodelivered  up  to  the  Roman qu«stor.  Sylla, 
with  the  exultation  of  a  hunter,  received  this 
lion  in  his  toils ;  and,  though  he  lived  to  per- 
form much  greater  actions,  still  appears  to  havs 
valued  himself  most  on  the  success  of  this  com- 
mission. He  boasted  so  much  of  his  prize,  that 
he  became  from  that  moment,  an  object  of  jeaU 
ousy  to  Marius,  and  was  considered  as  a  per- 
son advancing  too  fast  in  the  same  career  or  re- 
nown.' It  was  understood  among  the  Romans, 
that  the  commander  in  chief,  upon  any  service, 
in  any  division  or  province  of  the  empire,  en- 
Joyed  the  triumph  tor  victories  gained,  even  in 
his  absence,  by  his  lieutenants,  or  by  those  who 
served  under  hie  command  ;  and  Marius  proba- 
bly thought  that  Sylla  took  more  to  himself 
than  was  due  upon  this  occasion.  The  desire 
of  being  the  person  who  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  any  service,  however  accomplished,  was  not 
peculiar  to  these  officers.  It  was  an  effect  of  the 
Roman  policy  in  making  the  rewards  of  honour 
depend  so  much  on  events,  without  regard  to  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  produce  them. 
From  this  circumstance,  tne  citizens  of  this  re- 
public were  as  desirous  of  having  the  reputation 
of  auocessful  adventures  affixed  to  their  names, 
as  courtiers  In  modem  Europe  are  desirous  to 
have  titles  of  nobility,  or  baoges  of  their  8ove« 
reign's  favour. 

llie  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marina  ap« 
pointed  a  thanksgiving ;  and,  while  he  was  of- 
fering the  customary  sarxifices,  the  news  arrived 
from  Rome  that  the  people  had  dispensed  with 
the  law  in  his  favour,  and  again  had  made 
dioice  of  him  for  consul  of  the  following  year, 
lliis  choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm 
which  the  Romans  had  taken  on  the  approach 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a  meteor, 
had,  for  some  years,  traversed  the  regions  of  En- 
rope,  and,  with  uncertain  direction,  were  aaid 
to  destroy  wherever  they  moved,  llie  Romant 
had  repeatedly  stood  in  their  way,  and  had  pr» 


1  Phrtaich.  fai  Mario  at  In  Sylla. 
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voked  a  re^ntmmt,  rrhxch  thf^  barlmrians 
were  siippoMkl,  In  haste,  to  wreck  upon  Italy. 
Th^v  were  at  first  heard  of  under  the  name  on- 
ly of  Cimbri  :  but  were  now  known  to  ronsin 
of  many  nations,  under  the  appellations  of  Am- 
brones,  Teutones,  Tectosai^i,  and  others  ;  and 
bad  gained  accessions  of  force  by  the  Junction 
of  the  Tigurini,  and  other  Gaulish  nations,  who, 
either  bv  choice  or  compulsion,  were  made  a 
part  in  tots  mirhty  host,  whose  movements  the 
Komaiis  ooiiBi<tered  as  chiefly  directed  against 
themselv*!. 

Besides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  consols 
Carbo  and  Silanus,  who  had  &Uen  victims  to 
this  barbarous  enemy,  other  con- 
U.  C.  64S.  iiderable  bodies,  under  Scaurosand 
P.RutUlus  Cassiua,  had  perished  by  their 
Xu/ms,  C»*  bands;  and  other  misfortunes, 
JfolKiw.  f^m  the  same  quarter,  were  com- 
ing apace.  At  the  time  tliat  Ma- 
tins had  ilnlshed  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  Qoin- 
ttts  Serrius  Caroio,  liaving  the  former  year  com- 
manded in  Gaiu,  where  he  destroyed  or  pillaged 
the  city  of  Tolosa,  and  made  h  great  booty,  con- 
sisting, according  to  Justin,  of  one  hundred 
thousand  poonds  weight  of  gold,  and  one  mil- 
lion fire  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  sil- 
Ter,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  meet  with  this 
enemy ;  the  consul  Mallius  or  Manilins  had  or- 
ders to  Join  him  ;  and  all  the  troops  they  could 
assemble  were  thought  necessary  to  withstend 
the  barhariane.  llieee  generals  united  their 
taro&§  on  the  Rhone,  but  without  a  proper  dis- 
position to  act  in  concert ;  they  were  accordingly 
defeated  in  battle;  eighty  thousand  Romans, 
amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the  consul 
Manifius,  were  killed  in  the  action ;  forty  thou- 
■md  attendants  of  the  army  were  massacred  in 
cold  blood.     Both  camps  were  taken. 

After  thb  victory  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  be- 
ing assembled  in  council,  called  before  them  Au- 
itlius  Scaurus,  formerly  a  Roman  consul,  lately 
•econd  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquished  ar- 
mies, and  now  a  prisoner.  Thev  questioned  him 
with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  be  tiJcen  across  the  Alps:  to  these  ques- 
tions be  made  answer,  that  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  invade  that  country:  that  the 
Romans  on  their  own  territory,  were  invinci- 
ble. And,  in  return  to  these  words,  it  is  said, 
that  a  Barbarian  struck  the  prisoner  with  his 
dagger  to  the  heart.  It  is  further  said  of  this 
barbarous  council,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  spare  no  prisoners,  to  destroy  the  spoils  of  the 
alaln,  to  cast  all  the  treasures  of  gold  and  diver 
into  the  nearest  river,  to  destroy  all  horses  with 
their  saddles  and  furniture,  and  to  save  no  booty 
whatever :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this 
their  nsdlutions  were  guided  hy  a  policy  wdl 
^oommodated  to  the  manner  or  life  they  chose 
to  maintain.  Wealthy  possessions  frequently 
settled;     "        '     


disqualify  even  settled  nations  for  the  toils  of 
war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  they  would  be 
certain  impediments  and  the  means  of  ruin* ' 

TiMse  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
and  of  the  htt  of  Roman  armies  which  ven- 
tured to  eneounter  them,  were  received  at 
Rome  with  amazement  and  terror.  TKie  dti- 
scna  changed  thehr  drem  and  assnmeil  the  mili- 
tary habit.  RntiUua,  the  consul,  who  bad 
lemalned  In  tiie  administration  of  affairs  in 
Italy,  had  Instructions  fh>m  the  senate  to  array 
every  person  that  was  fit  to  bear  arms*  No  one 
who  had  attained  the  military  age  was   cz 

'^  S  Orsshi%l{b.v..e.lC*    Batrop.  lib.  v.    . 


empted.  It  Is  mentloifed,  that  the  son  ef  the 
consul  himself  was  turned  into  the  ranks  oft 
a  legion.  There  was  little  time  to  train  such 
levies ;  and  the  usual  way  was  thought  insuffi- 
cient. The  fencing- roasten,  employed  to  train 
?:ladiator8  for  the  public  shows,  were  brought 
orth,  and  distributed  to  instruct  the  citizens  in 
the  use  uf  their  weapons.  *  But  the  expedient, 
on  which  the  people  chieflj  relied  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
was  the  nomination  of  Marius  to  command 
against  this  terrible  enemr. 

This  officer,  upon  heanng  of  his  re-election, 
set  out  for  Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and 
their  captives,  entered  Rome  In  triumph;  a 
spectacle,  of  which  Jugurtha,  In  chains,  vHth 
his  unfortunate  children,  were  the  principal 
figures.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the 
captive  king  was  led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders 
for  hU  immediate  execution.  As  he  was  about 
to  be  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  robes,  the 
executioner.  In  haste  to  pluck  the  ]>endants  fh>m 
his  ears,  tore  away  the  flesh,  and  thrust  him 
naked  Into  a  dungeon  below  ground.  He  de- 
scended Into  this  place  with  a  smile,  saying, 
«  What  a  cold  bath  is  here  ?"  He  pined  about 
six  days,  and  expired.  A  king  and  an  able 
commander,  would.  In  such  a  situation,  have 
been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity,  If  we  did 
not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  the  innocent  children 
of  his  benefactor.  And  If  we  did  not  receive 
some  consolation  f^m  being  told,  that  his  owit 
children,  who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  lot  of  their  father,  aiul  honour- 
ably entertained  in  Italy. 

Marius,  In  this  triumph.  Is  said  to  have 
brought  into  the  treasury  three  thousand  and 
seven  pounds,  or  thirty  thousand  and  seventy 
ouncee  of  gold,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  diver;  and  in 
monev,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eeven  thousand 
denarU.  *  He  entered  the  senate,  contrary  to 
custom,  in  his  triumphal  robes,  probablv  to  In- 
sult the  noblee,  who  used  to  despise  him  as  a 
person  of  obscure  extraction,  bom  in  a  country 
town,  and  of  a  mean  fiunOy :  but  finding  that 
this  was  considered  as  an  act  of  petulance,  and 
generally  condemned,  he  withdrew  and  changed 
Ids  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  dismembered ; 
part  was  put  into  the  poesession  of  Bocchus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  services :  and  part  rcecrved 
for  the  surviving  heirs  of  Massiniasa. 
As  the  law   respecting  the   consulate  now 
stood,  no  one  could  be  elected  hi 
U.  a  6i0.    absence,  nor  re.«lected  into  thia 
/w^f.    rf     office  ^  "ftw"  ^  Interval  of  ten 
SSSif'iS     y««-    BoUi   dausee  were   die* 
anavhu       pensed witii  In fitvour of  Mariusb 
Fimbria.  under  pretence  of  continuing  him 

at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  as  he 
miffht  still  hare  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  have  rendered  the  same  serricee  to  the  state 
In  the  quality  of  proconsul,  his  re-dection  may  be 
ascribed  to  his  own  ambition,  and  to  bis  jealousy 
of  other  rising  men  In  the  state.  Being  con- 
sidered as  hsaa  of  the  popular  party,  his  elev»« 


_,  itraryto 

Qsual  form,  and  without  casting  lots,  ne  wat 
preferred  to  his  colleagne  in  the  appointment  tt 
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I  in  Gaol.  Hi*iii£  Us  choice  of  aUUia 
armies  at  that  time  in  Itiuy,  he  took  the  new 
leyiee,  lately  aaeembled  and  diaciplined  by  Rn- 
tUiui,  in  preference  to  the  veteiana,  who  had 
■erved  in  Africa  under  Metelltu  and  bimielf. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  determined  in  this 
choice,  more  by  his  desire  to  cratify  the  reterans 
who  wished  to  be  dischar||fe<j^  than  by  the  con- 
sideration of  any  supposed  superioritr  in  the 
discipline  to  which  toe  new  icTies  had  been 
trained.  > 

Upon  the  arriTal  of  Marius  in  his  province  it 
upeared,  thai  the  alarm  taken  for  the  safetr  of 
Italy  was  somewhat  premature.  The  barbar- 
ians in  their  bsttles  only  meant  to  maintain  tha 
reputation  of  their  valouTy  or  to  keep  open  the 
tract  of  their  migprations.  They  had  found  the 
lands,  from  about  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  through  Gaul  and 
the  F^nnees  into  Spain,  'and  to  tlie 
conirenieut  for  their  purpose,  and  suffi- 
'ciently  extensive.  They  had  yet  meditated  no 
%rar  with  the  RomaM,  or  any  otiier  nation ; 


bat  did  not  decline  the  eneotmter  where  they 
met  with  resistance.  At  present  they  continued 
their  migrations  to  the  westward,  without  any 
ifitention  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  n»« 
noos  who  inhabited  withm  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  lecorded  in  history  conoem<* 
ing  the  movements  of  these  wandering  nations^ 
.during  the  two  subsequent  years,  except  what  is 
related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a 
Roman  pmtor,  probably  in  Spain,  who,  in  ra- 
tum  for  hostilities  committed  in  his  province* 
having  made  a  feint  to  draw  the  attention  of 
their  warriors,  onrpriaed  and  sacked  their  camp. 
Under  tlie  apprehensioi^  however,  of  their  re« 
turn  towards  Gaul  and  Italy,  Marius  continued 
to  be  elected  consul,  andwaa  repeatedly  named 
to  the  conunand  of  the  army  that  was  destined 
to  oppose  them.     Hie  party  at  Rome  had,  at 


thia  time,  besides  the  exigency  which  jnatifidl 
their  ohoice^  many  other  advantages  against  their 
antagonists,  and  maintajnfid  the  envious  quarrel 
of  the  lower  people  agaiaat  tha  nobility  wit^ 
great  animoai^  and  zaw. 


CHAR  V. 


ftemew  tftht  Cvrcwmdancet  ukkh  remoed.  the  popular  Parfy-^Farther  jiceouniof  Ltaot  and  JReguium 
Uont  under  their  AdminUtratioT^r'State  of  the  Emjnr^^Fourth  Consulate  of  Marka^^owtanted  Jdim 
mtions  of  the  Barbarome  NationM^^efiated  by  Mariut  at  Aqiue  Settie^^£y  Mariut  and  CattUut  M 


THE  senate  had,  for  aome  time  after  the  snp- 
preaiion  of  the  troubles  which  were  raised 
by  Fulvius  and  the  younger  Gracchus,  rf^tained 
m  authority,  and  restrained  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  within  ordinary  bounds ;  but  bv  the  sua- 
pf  cions  which  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject 
of  their  transactions  with  Jogurtha,  and  by  the 
miscarriages  of  the  war  in  Numidia,  they  again 
loat  their  advantage.  It  ia  diflicnlt  to  ascertain 
the  rtid  grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Salluat 
seems  to  admit  them  in  tliefr  utmost  extent,  and 
represents  the  whole  order  of  nobility  as  meree- 
nary  traders,  disposed  to  sell  what  the  republic 
entrusted  to  their  honour.  That  the  presents  of 
Jogurtha  were  sometimes  accepted,  and  pro- 
duced some  effect,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but 
that  the  aristocracy  of  Rome,  during  its  short 
reign,  was  so  much  corrupted,  is  scarcely  to  be 
ersdited.  Such  a  measure  of  corruption  must 
have  rendered  the  state  a  prey  to  everv  foreign 
power  that  was  in  a  condition  to  mislead  Us 
councils,  and  is  not  consistent  with  that  superi- 
•rity  which  the  Remans  tlien  generally  poasess- 
ad  in  their  negotiations,  aa  weU  as  In  their  wars. 
The  cham  itself  savours  too  much  of  that  envy 
with  which  the  lower  daas  of  the  veofHt  at  aE 
times  Interpret  tifee  conduct  of  then*  superiors, 
and  which  was  greaHy  eountenanred  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Cesar,  at  the  thne  when  Sallnst  wrote, 
in  order  to  vilify  and  reduce  the  senate.  We 
cannot,  however,  oppoee  mere  conjecture  to  the 
poaitive  testimony  of  Sidliut,  corroborated  by 
aome  susmcious  drcnmstances  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  times.  Amouf  these  we  may  recol- 
kct  the  patronage  which  Jugurtha  met  with  at 
Roma,  contrsry  to  tiie  pntf essiona  of  the  Ro- 


1  P^ontins  da  •mgaaut.  Ib.lv.  cS. 


mans,  inbehalf  of  jostfee,  and  the  nneommon 
number  of  senators  degraded  at  that  time^  by  an*' 
thority  of  the  censors,  Q^  CsbcUIus  MeteDus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,'  which  faaa  been 
already  mentioned  in  its  place. 

Whatever  mav  have  been  the  real  oecadon  of 
the  cry  then  subsisting  against  the  noUeo,  w« 
have  seen  that  the  popular  party,  availing  tiiem- 
selves  of  it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  counts 
nance,  found  roeana  to  recover  great  pait  of  Ihefa^ 
lost  power.  The  tribunes,  having  obtained  tha 
establishment  of  a  special  commission  fat  tha 
trial  of  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha,  made  the  people  consider  their  own 
act  In  constituting  a  court  of  inquiij,  as  auffl- 
cient  to  evince  the  reality  of  the  crime.  Tha 
prosecutions  which  continued  to  be  carried  on  / 
tor  two  yearsy  upon  thiit  supposition,  served 
more  tlian  the  suligect  of  any  former  dispute  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  men  iran  each  other,  and 
from  the  pubUc  Queations  were  more  of  a  pri- 
vate thMi  of  a  public  nature,  and  occupied  the 
worst  of  the  human  paaaiona,  envy,  malice,  and 
revenge.  One  party  learned  to  cheriah  Ihlso* 
hood,  subornation,  and  peijury ;  ^e  other  lived 
in  confimial  frar  of  having  such  enginea  employ* 
ed  against  themselves. 

Tie  people,  in  their  seal  to  attack  the  nobili. 
ty  under  any  pretence^  made  no  distinction  be* 
Hreen  errors  and  crimes ;  and,  contrary  to  tli« 
noble  spirit  of  their  anontors,  treated  misfbrtunep 
incapRcfty,  ortreacherv,  with  equal  rigour.  One 
tribune  mui  extended  tne  use  of  the  secret  ballot 
to  the  trial  of  lesser  crimes ;'  another,  upon  this 
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lieoMioo,  took  »WBj  an  dUtinetioM,  and  lotM* 
4aoed  it  in  tho  trial  of  eapital  erimoa  abo  :*  ao 
-that  tlia  Judgo,  withont  being  aeoountable^  in- 
dulged hia  aecret  nalioe  or  partial  fiiTonr.' 

I^wa  were  made  to  promote  tiie  intoreat,  aa 
wdl  aa  to  gimtifr  tlio  animeai^  of  tlM  lower 
peoplo.  By  the  Agrarian  lawof  Graoclina»  oer^ 
tain limita  were aet  toeatatealn  land;  lmt»  In 
•order  to  render  the  exoeas  of  lands,  in  the  handa 
itf  any  particnlar  penon,  immediately  nicfni  to 


the  peopl%  it  was  permitted,  hy  an  amendment 
made  during  the  low  atate  of  the  ariatocrati 
party,  that  persons  in  posBeasiom  of  more  tl 
the  u«l  measure  of  land,  might  retain  their  ea- 
tatea,  but  aulgect  to  a  rent  to  be  eoUected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  dtizena;  and  thua  it  was 
proposed,  that  without  any  trouble  in  taking 
possession  of  lands,  or  remoYinc  from  the  eity, 
the  AtTonritee  of  the  party  shouU  be  accommo- 
dated, and  reap  the  imta  of  aedition  and  idleneas 
nnimpalred.* 

It  waa  propoaed  by  the  eonaol 
U.  C  647.  Serrilius  Cvpio,  that  the  aenate, 
LexServUia  wlioee  memMra  were  personally 
deJuOieUa,  ao  much  expoeed  to  prosecutions, 
should  have  their  ahare  likewiao  in 
eompoaing  the  Juries,  a  pririlage  of  which,  by 
■the  edict  of  Gracchus,  i&j  had  been  deprifod.' 
In  whatever  degree  thia  propoaal  waa  adopted, 
it  waa  again  expreasly  repealed  upon  the  motion 
of  Serriijua  Glaucia.  And  Oepio  soon  after  ex- 
perienced, in  hia  own  person,  tlie  animosity  of  ^ 
the  popular  faction,  being  tried  for  miscarriage 
in  hia  battle  with  the  Umbri.  He  waa  con- 
demned by  the  Judges^  and  afterwards,  in  rirtue 
of  a  ragulation  obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  tlie 
tribunea,  dsdared,  in  censequenoe  of  that  sen- 
tence, disqualified  to  bold  a  place  in  the  senate." 

Besides  the  transactiono  already  mentioned, 
tha  ftXkmiDtL  particulars,  orerlooked  in  the  hur- 
ry of  recording  military  operations  and  eventa, 
may  acrre  atilffiuther  to  cLaracteriae  the  timasb 
M.  Junius  Silanus  waa  tried  for  misconduct 
against  the  en«my ;  M.  Emilius  Soaurus,  fiiat 
on  the  roU  of  the  senate^  was  brought  to  trial  for 
contempt  of  religion ;  but  both  acquitted.  Tlie 
ardour  for  these  proaecutiona,  and  popular  regu^ 
lation%  continned  until  the  second  consulate  of 
Marius,  when  M.  Mardns  FhiUppus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  moved  to  restore  the  Jaw  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  respecting  the  division  of  estates  in 
land;  and,  in  his  spieech  in  support  of  this  mo- 
tion, affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thousand 
.  families  in  Rome  possessed  of  any  property  in 
land  whatever.'  This  motion,  however,  was 
withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were 
now  so  eager  to  punish,  fortunately  that  of  pe- 
culation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  one. 
To  facilitate  complaints  on  this  subject,  not  only 
persons  having  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
case,  but  all  to  whom  any  money  or  effects  in- 
iuriously  taken  might  have  otherwise  come  bv 
.Inhtfitanoe,  were  entitled  to  prosecute  for  this 
offence ;  and  any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman 
citizen  of  thia  crime,  so  as  to  have  him  struck  off 
the  roUa  of  the  people,  was  himself  to  be  inrdlled 
Instead  of  the  citixen  displaced.** 

DomitiuB,  one  of  the  tribunea,  attacked  tha 
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arlstocaratical  eonstltiitlon  even  of  die  priesthood, 
and  endeavoured  to  tramfar  the  right  of  electioii 
fkom  the  order  itaelf  to  the  people;  but  supersti- 
tion, which  coDtinuee  to  influence  tlie  bulk  of 
asankind  afker  reaaon  has  failed,  here  stood  in 
ids  way.    The  custom  vraa  against  him;  and, 

in  such  mattera,  religion  and  coa. 
LexnamMa  tom  are  the  eame.  The  people. 
de  Sactnte-  therefore^  it  waa  confessed,  could 
iJla.  not  interfere  without  profanation  ; 

but  a  certain  part  oi  the  people 
night  judge  of  the  candidates,  and  inatruct  the 
colJcge  of  priests  whom  they  were  to  choose.*' 
The  same  artifice,  or  verbal  evasion,  had  bsen  ai> 
ready  admitted  in  tha  form  of  electing  the  Fon- 
tifex  Maximus,  now  cliosen  by  seventeen  of  tha 
tribee  who  were  drawn  by  lot." 

During  thia  period,  a  just  alarm  vraa  taken  on 
the  suhiect  of  private  aa  well  aa  public  corru|K 
tion.  Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  a  fraedom 
from  every  restraint,  and  to  juati^  licenca  and 
contempt  of  the  lawa.  The  aids  which  were 
given  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in 
profusion  and  idleness;  the  wealth  that  waa 
passing  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders^  con- 
tractors and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  as  well  at 
provind^  offioers,  br  whom  the  profits  of  a  first 
were  lavished  In  public   shovrs. 


figbta  of  gladiators,  and  baiting  of  wild  beasts. 
to  gain  the  people  in  their  canvas  fur  fiirther 
pr^erments ;  these  several  circumstancea  tend- 
ed, in  the  highest  dcigree,  to  corrupt  the  people, 
and  to  render  them  unworthy  of  that  sovereign- 
ty which  they  actually  posaoaed  in  the  preva- 
lence  of  the  papular  faction. 

The  severities  which  were  nractlsed  in  certain 
cases,  the  sumptuary  laws  wnich  were  provided 
to  restrain  lusniry,  were  but  feeble  aids  to  stop 
such  a  source  of  disorder.  It  is  mentioned,  as 
an  instance  of  such  severity,  that  some  vestals 
were  questioned  at  this  time  for  a  breach  of  that 
sacred  obligation  to  chastity,  under  which  they 
were  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  Ro- 
man women ;  that  three  of  them  were  condemn- 
ed,'and,  together  with  Roman  knlchts,  the  sup- 
posed partnera  in  their  crimes,  suffered  extreme 
punishment.  A  temple  was  on  this  occssion 
erected  to  the  goddess  Venus  under  a  new  title, 
that  of  the  Reformer ;"  and  prayers  were  to  ba 
offered  up  in  this  temple,  that  it  might  please 
the  goddess  to  guard  the  chastity  of  Roman  wo* 
men.'* 

The  term  luxury  Is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  it 
is  put  for  sensuality  or  excess  in  what  relates  to 
the  preservation  of^animal  life ;  and  for  the  ef- 
fect of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decoratlona 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  present  age,  waa  probably  of  the 
former  kind,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  provid- 
ed, not  to  restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  ap- 
petites for  mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Fannius  received  an  addition,  by  which  Roman 
citizens  were  not  only  restricted  in  their  ordi- 
nary expense,  but  the  legal  quantities  and  spe- 
cies of  food  were  prescribed  to  them.  The  whole 
expense  of  tha  table  was  restricted  to  thirty 
asses"  a  day,  and  the  meat  to  be  aerved  up^ 
to  three  or  four  pounds,  dried  or  salted.  There 
was  no  restriction  in  the  use  of  herba  w  vego- 
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tablet  of  any  tort.'  According  to  A.  Gelllas,  the 
law  permitted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a 
hunclred  asses ;  on  weddinr  days,  two  liandrod. 
It  is  remaricable,  that  this  Taw oontinaed  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after 
Cicero  was  a  man.'  The  epicures  of  this  time 
were  obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their 
▼effetable  diet,  what  was  defectlTe  in  that  species 
•fW 

About  the  time  of  the  oommeneement  of  the 
Kumidian  war,  the  people,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, amounted  to  four  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thlrty-slx  citizens,  fit  to 
cairy  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  cen- 
sors, Quintus  Cecilitts  Met^us,  and  Cn.  Do- 
mitiuf  Ahenobarbus,  expelled  thirty-two  mem- 
ben  from  the  senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  by 
enemies  in  some  of  the  other  provinces.  In 
Spcdn,  hostilities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renew- 
ea.  In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts 
of  the  natives,  the  Roman  prstor  was  killed ; 
in  another  encounter,  the  forces  employed  against 
them  were  cut  off;  and  a  fresh  army  was  trans- 
ported from  Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  poaies- 


HostSlities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Scordisci,  Triballi, 
and  other  Thracian  nations ;  and  the  proconsul 
Rufus,  by  hU  victories  in  this  quarter,  obtained 
m  triumpb. 

During  this  period,  In  the  consulship  of  Atti- 
lius  Serranus,  and  Q^  Servilius  Caeplo,  the  year 
nflter  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and 
Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Poropey  the  Great. — 
And  we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in  which  the 
persons  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  to  depend,  made  their  several  entries  into 
life,  or  into  public  business,  and  began  to  pass 
through  an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an 
old  age  of  extreme  trouble,  which  closed  with 
the  subversion  of  that  constitution  to  which  they 
were  bom. 

Marius  having,  without  anyme- 
U.  C.  650.  morable  event,  passed  the  year  of 
/v.1...  Af^  his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
riuT^tio  L.  ^"^  ®f  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the 
Aureliui  '  people,  still  under  the  same  appre- 
Ort^tes,  nension  of  the  Cimbrio  invasion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  office,  and 
destined  for  his  former  station.  This  year 
lilcewise  the  barbarians  turned  aside  from  his 
province,  and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  con- 
tend with  enemies  of  leas  consideration,  who 
appeared  in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio,  a 
slave  in  Sicily,  having  muraered  bis  master,  and 
broken  open  the  prisons  or  yards  in  which  slaves 
were  commonly  confined  at  work,  assembled  a 
number  together,  and  being  clothed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe,  with  a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affected  a 
species  of  royalty,  Invited  all  the  slaves  of  the 
island  to  assume  their  freedom  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  arquired  strength  sufficient  to  cope  witli 
Servilius  Caaca,  the  Roman  pnetor,  and  actually 
forced  him  in  his  camp.  He  likewise  defeated 
the  succeeding  praetor,  Llcinius  Luculus ;'  and 
was.  In  the  third  yair  of  the  insuVrection,  with 
freat  difficulty,  reduced  by  the  consul  Aquilius. 
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This  revolt  was  at  iu  height  in  this  year  of  the 
third  consulship  of  Marius,  and  it  was  quelled 
in  the  second  year  after  it,  the  rebels  being  sur- 
rounded in  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions.^  The  whole 
is  mentioned  now,  that  it  may  not  recur  here- 
after to  interrupt  matters  of  more  moment. 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been 
obliged  to  equip  a  naval  armament  under  Mar^ 
cus  Antonius,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
orator,  against  the  CiUcian  pirates,  who  had 
lately  infested  the  seas.  Ail  that  we  know  of 
this  service  is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed 
with  ability  and  success.^ 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumias  Piso  reported, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thra- 
cians  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Caius 
Marius  returned  from  his  provinra  in  Gaul,  to 
preside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  was 
again,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  called  upon  to 
resume  his  former  trust ;  but  he  affected,  from 
modesty,  to  decline  the  honour.  His  partizaiis 
were  prepared  for  acting  this  part,  and  were 
accordingly,  by  their  importunities,  to  force 
him  into  an  office  which  he  so  modestly  seemed 
to  decline.  Among  these,  Apuleius  Satuminus, 
at  this  time  hlmsdf  candidate  for  the  office  of 
tribune,  chai^ged  Marius  with  treachery  to  bis 
country  in  proposing  to  desert  the  republic  in 
times  of  so  much  danger ;  and  with  his  re- 
proaches prevailed  so  fiir  as  to  render  him  passive 
to  the  will  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  who  wished 
to  re-place  him*  again  in  his  former  station. 

In  this  fourth  consulate,  the 
U.  C.  661.  courage  and  military  skill  of  Ma- 
Caius  Ma.  l^  «»"«  *<>  ^  actually  exerted  in 
'-ius  Ato,  *°*"  province.     1  he  barbarous  n»- 

L.  Lutatiiu  tions,  after  their  return  from  Spain, 
Catulu*.  began  to  appear  in  separate  bodies, 
each  forming  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable army.  In  one  division  the  Cimbri  and 
Tectosages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  Gaul  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  Danube  to  Noricum  or  Austria,  and  wers 
pointing  towards  ItiOy  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
The  consul  Lutatius  Catulus  was  stationed  near 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  to  observe  the  motions  of 
this  body. 

In  another  division,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Tentones  huM  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Gaul,  between  the  Gcaronne  and 
the  Rhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by 
the  meet  ordinary  route  of  the  mountains,  to 
Join  their  aUies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Marius  took  post  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his 
camp  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  bar- 
Iwrians,  reproaching  him  with  cowardice  for 
having  taken  these  precautions,  sent,  agreeably 
to  their  own  notions  of  war,  a  formal  challenge 
to  meet  them  in  battle ;  and  having  had  for  an- 
swer from  Marius,  That  the  Romans  did  not 
consult  their  enemies  to  know  when  it  was  pro- 
per to  fight,  they  were  confirmed  in  the  contempt 
which  they  already  entertained  of  his  army, 
ventured  to  leave  them  behind,  and  proceeded  in 
separate  divisions  towards  Italy.  Marius  fol- 
lowed; and,  with  rapid  marches,  overtook  them 
as  they  passed  over  the  country  without  any 
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preeautloD ;  some  of  tbem  near  to  the  Roman 
culony  of  Sextios,'  and  far  removed  from  each 
other.  Having  fouod  them  under  such  diaad- 
Yantage,  and  in  auch  confuaion  as  exposed  them 
to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  resis- 
tance, he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword. 
Thus  nart  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  many 
years  oeen  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were 
now  entirely  cut  off.  Ninety  thousand  prison- 
ers, with  Teutobochus,  one  of  their  kings,  were 
taken,  and  two  hundred  thouaaand  were  said 
to  be  slain  in  the  field." 

The  news  of  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  was  known  that  another  di^Ion  <iX  the 
■ame  enemy,  not  less  formidable  was  still  In  the 
Md,  it  was  not  to  bs  doubted  that  the  command 
and  office  of  consul  would  be  continued  to  Ma- 
riua.  The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  &o- 
tioua  tribunes,  Joined,  with  the  other  usual 
marks  of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  of 
disrespect  and  insolence  to  those  who  were  sup- 
Dotsd  to  be  his  opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these 
MeteUus  Numi^cus,  whom  he  had  supplanted 
In  the  command  of  the  army  asainst  Jugurtha, 
was  the  chief.  This  respectable  citizen,  l>etng 
DOW  in  the  office  of  censor,  one  Equitius,  an 
Impostor  of  obocore  and  slavish  extraction,  of- 
fered himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen,  under 
the  popular  designation  and  name  of  Caius 
Gnechus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  censor, 
doubtlnff  his  title,  called  upon  Sempronia,  the 
sister  of  Gracchus,  to  testifv  what  she  knew  of 
thb  pretended  relation;  and,  upon  her  giving 
evidence  against  him,  rejected  hisdalm.  The 
pypulaoe,  ul-disposed  to  MeteUus,  on  account  of 
bis  supposed  dinereuce  with  Marius,  took  this 
opportunity  to  Insult  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office ;  attacked  his  bouse,  and  obliged  him 
to  take  Rfuge  in  the  capitoL  Even  tnere  the 
tribune  Satuminus  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not  been  protect- 
ed by  a  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  had 
assembled  In  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tu- 
mult was  suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 
While  the  popular  faction  ;were 
U*  C.  65dl  indulging  in  these  marks  of  their 
dislike  to  MeteUus,  they  proceeded 
to  bestow  the  honours  which  they 
intended  for  Marius,  and  chose  him 
for  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  AquiUua.  His  late  splendid  suc- 
cesses against  one  division  of  the  wandering  bar- 
barians justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which 
was  stOl  expected  from  the  side  of  Norlcum  to 
attempt  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late 
coUeague  of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  on  the  A  thesis,  to  cover  the  access 
to  Italy  from  the  vaUey  of  Trent,  was  destined  to 
act  in  subordination  to  the  consul,  who  had  given 
orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  his  victorious  army 
from  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  poet  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  sta- 
ftk»ns  on  both  its  banks.  WhUe  he  was  in  this 
posture,  and  before  the  junction  of  Marina,  the 
cnemv  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
amazing  works  which  they  performed  fuUy 
eared  to  confirm  the- report  of  their  numbers. 
They  obstructed  with  mounds  of  Umber  and 
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earth  the  channel  of  the  nver,  so  as  to  fbroe  It 
to  change  its  course ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pass* 
ing  the  river,  they  threw  It  behind  them  In  their 
march.  They  continued  to  float  such  quantities 
of  wood  on  the  stream  above  the  bridge  which 
Catulus  had  built,  that  the  passage  of  the  water 
being  stopped,  the  bridge,  with  aU  the  timber 
whidi  was  accumulated  before  it,  was  entirely 
carried  off.  The  Roman  army,  on  seeing  such 
evidence  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of  their 
enemv,  were  seized  with  a  panic.  Many  de-- 
serteu  their  colours,  some  fled  even  to  llome 
without  haltlag.  The  proconsul  thought  proper 
to  order  a  retreat;  and  thus,  by  seeming  to 
authorise  what  he  could  not  prevent,  he  endeav- 
oured to  save  in  part  the  credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbari- 
ans. The  inhabitants  of  Italv  were  greatly 
alumed :  and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  act 
of  attainder  against  aU  those  who  had  abandoned 
their  colours.  Marius,  who  continued  at  Roma 
while  the  l^ons  advanced  on  their  march  from 
Gaul,  suspended  the  triumph  which  had  been 
ordered  him  by  the  senate,  went  to  receive  his 
army  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  to  hasten  its 
junction  with  Catulus. 

Upon  the  iunction  of  the  two  armies,  those 
who  had  lately  fled  recovered  their  courage,  and 
the  generals  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
hazard  a  battle.  It  is  said  that  the  bari>arian8 
of  this  division  were  still  ignorant  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befaUen  their  aUies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  and  had  sent  a  defiance  or  a  challenge 
to  fight ;  but  that  being  informed  of  this  calam* 
ity  when  they  were  about  to  engage,  they  made 
their  attack  with  less  than  their  usual  ferocity 
and  confidence.  Catulus  received  them  in  front. 
Marius  made  a  movement  to  aasail  them  in 
flank ;  but  as  they  were  hid  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  every  where  rose  from  the  plain,  be 
missed  his  way,  or  could  not  engage  tiU  after  the 
enemy  had  been  repulsed  by  Catmiis,  and  were 
already  put  to  flight.  The  rout  was  extremely 
bloody ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
said  to  be  slain ;  sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be 
taken  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  this  mighty 
host,  even  the  women  and  children,  perished  by 
their  own  hands  ;  and  the  race  of  barbarous  na» 
tions  who  had  migrated  though  Europe,  perhapa 
for  ages  before  they  encountered  with  the  Romania 
now  appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated.' 

On  receiring  the  news  of  this  victory  at 
Rome,  the  city  resounded  with  joy,  and  the 
people,  in  every  sacrifice  they  offered  up,  ad 
dressed  themselves  to  Marius  as  a  god.  He  had 
been  constantly  attended  In  this  war  by  Sylla, 
who,  though  already  an  object  of  his  jealousy, 
stiU  chose  to  neglect  the  preferments  of  the  city» 
and  to  serve  in  the  camp.  In  the  late  victory 
Marius  was  no  more  than  partner  with  Catulus. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  armies  at  Rome,  he  did 
Justice  to  Catulus  In  this  particular,  and  admit- 
ted him  to  partake  in  his  triumph.  Inthispro- 
cesssion  there  were  no  carriages  loaded  with 
gold,  silver,  or  any  precious  spoils  of  any  sort ; 
but,  instead  of  them,  the  shattered  armour  and 
broken  swords  of  an  enemy ;  the  surer  marks  of 
an  honour  justly  won,  and  of  a  more  important 
service  performed.  These  were  transported  in 
loads,  and  pUed  up  in  the  capitoL 
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Ckamcter  and  immoderaU  Andntum  (/Ifarna-J^ofA  ^  Nofiit»  Se^electhm  of  the  Tnbmme  Aftv^ 
ntnttf— £a  Sedition  and  taxing  the  Caniiol^Ihath  ofSaiurmnu$-^IUverag  m  the  Slate  if  Partie$  ■ 
Recall  of  Metellus-^Violent  Death  if  the  Tribune  Furiui^BiHh  qfCahuJuHiu  CMor^Ler  CeKi&a 
XHdia-^Blank  in  the  JRoman  Hidory^^yUa  offsn  himeelf  CawUdaiefor  the  (fgice  tf  Fratat^Edki 
of  the  Ceruort  against  the  Latin  Metoriciam-^uUion  in  the  Roman  Treatwy^-'J'rema  tf  a  Onmpo 
tn  tmlden  Figures  from  the  King  of  2Iauritania~~Aclt  of  UUus  Drutm^BevoU  of  the  Itak—  '"'"- 
'^olicjf  (fthe  Bohwm  inyieUSng  to  the  Necessity  of  their  Affoin^Tke  Law  efFtauiim, 

"TTPON  fhe  cKtinctioo  of  tiM  wmnderin; 
\J  natioDB  which  had  now  for  Mmie  time 
molested  the  empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  In 
Thrace  and  in  Spain  had  no  effect  herond  the 
prorineea  in  which  they  suhaisted.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  hy  the  good  oon- 


dnct  of  Aqnilina  theoonsol,  to  whom  that  ser- 
Tioe  had  been  committed,  was  near  being  quelled. 

Marios,  being  now  retomed  to  the  city,  might 
have  Quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon  aistinction  and  honour.  An  ordinary  eon- 
■ulate,  after  hU  haying  been  so  often  called  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  lllcely  to 
aaye  his  oointrr,  eonld  make  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  Hb  being  set  aside  in  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  eren  have  been  the  most 
hoBommble  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
haye  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
•nimoslty  to  his  rivals,  not  eleyation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tion had  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aris- 
tocratlcal  usnrpaaons.  But  his  contempt  of 
Ihmfly  distincaons,  tlie  oflfiBprinff  of  a  vanity 
which  made  him  feiel  the  want  of  such  honours, 
by  clashing  with  the  established  subordination 
or  ranks  in  his  country,  became  a  source  of  dia- 
aiFection  to  the  state  itself.  He  formed  views 
upon  the  consulate  yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  moderation,  or  the  satiety  of  honours 
with  which  he  pretended  to  be  actuated  when 
lie  hoped  to  be  pressed  into  office,  he  employed 
all  his  influence,  even  his  money,  to  procure  a 
«o-election  ;  and  aooordincly  prevailed,  together 
with  Valerius  Flaccus.  lie  had  warmly  espoused 
the  interest  of  this  candidate  against  Metellus, 
more  from  animosity  to  the  competitor,  whose 
great  authority,  placed  in  opposition  to  hlmaelf, 
ho  dreaded,  than  from  any  regard 
U.  C  66S.  orpredilection  for  Flacens.  Being 
Cahu  Mart'  ^^^"By  ^  order  the  more  to 
us  9to.  ftrengtiien  himself  in  the  exerdae 

L»  VM»Fla^  of  his  power,  he  entered  into  oon- 
9US.  eert  with  the  Tribune   Apuleins 

Satnminus,  and,  It  is  probable, 
agreed  totopport  this  factions  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  In  office  for  anouier  year ; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  place  only  in  the 
most  fhcdons  times  of  the  republic,  and  which 
waa  fai  itself  more  danproos  than  any  other  re- 
jection whatever.  Ine  person  of  the  tribune 
bdng  sacred,  his  will  was  abaohite^  there  wasno 
chec£  to  his  power  besides  the  fear  of  being  call- 
ed to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  and 
If  this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of 
office,  it  was  a  power  vet  more'fonnidable  than 
that  of  th«  dlctatoTi  ano  to  be  restrained  only  bj 


the  divisions  which  might  arise  among  thooa 
who  were  Joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  faction  that  was  formed  liy  Marius  anddia 
tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  adherents,  waa 
fiirther  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  prvtor 
Glauda.  This  person,  while  in  office,  and  as  he  sai 
in  judgment,  had  received  an  affront  fk-om  Satnr- 
ninns,  in  having  his  chair  of  state  broken  down, 
for  presuming  to  occupy  any  ]>art  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  while  an  assembly  called  by 
the  tribune  was  met.  He  nevertheless  chose  to 
overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a 
oartner  in  the  consideration  which  was  now  en- 
joyed by  these  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitlan  deo* 
tions,  the  senate  and  nobles  exerted  themsdvea 
to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Satuminus;  and 
nine  of  the  new  candidates  were,  without  any 
question,  declared  to  be  duly  elected  in  prefer- 
ence to  him.  The  tenth  place  too  was  actually 
filled  by  the  dection  of  Nonius  Sufenas,  whom 
the  aristocracy  had  supported  with  all  its  influ- 
ence.  But  tne  party  of  Ap'jldus,  enraged  aft 
their  disappointment,  had  recourse  to  violence^ 
forced  Nonras,  though  already  vested  with  tha 
sacred  character  of  mbune^  to  take  refuge  in  n 
work-shop,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by 
some  of  the  late  soldiery  attached  to  Marius,  and 
slain.  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  sober  per* 
sons,  though  reputed  of  the  popular  party,  re* 
tired  under  the  strongest  impressions  of  afflic- 
tion and  terror. 

Marius  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  violent 
resolution  from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no  hasta 
to  assemble  that  body.  Mean  time  Glaucia,  In 
the  night,  with  a  party  armed  with  daggersi 
took  possession  of  the  capltol  and  place  of  assem- 
bly, and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  forms  of  dection,  announ- 
ced Apuldus  again  tribune,  in  the  place  that 
waa  vacated  by  the  murder  of  Nonius.  This 
furious  demagogue  was  accordingly  reinstated  in 
the  sacred  cnancter,  which,  though  recently 
violated  by  himself,  was  still  revered  by  tha 
bulk  of  the  people.  He  was  continually  at- 
tended by  a  new  set  of  men  who  infested  the 
streets,  frtemea  of  deqwrate  fortune,  whom  Ma- 
rius, contrary  to  the  established  forms  of  the 
constitution,  nad  admitted  into  the  legions,  and 
who  were  grown  fierce  and  insolent,  as  part- 
ners in  the  victories  of  that  general,  and  who 
were  made  to  expect  that,  in  case  Uie  popular 
party  ahould  prevail,  they  themsdves  should 
nave  estates  in  land  and  comfortable  settlemenia, 

Under  the  terror  of  so  many  assasdns,  who 
considered  the  nobles  as  enemies  to  their  causes 
Marius  with  his  faction  were  become  maatcfs  of 
the  commoQwealtb,    Tha  better  aort  of  tha  pe»* 
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fl0  wers  detamd  from  freqncotiBf  tlie  piiblio 
MetembHoi,  and  no  one  had  coume  to  propose, 
that  any  inquiry  choold  be  made  Into  the  death 
of  the  tribune  Noniua,  in  wboee  penoii  the  m- 
end  law  was  again  set  at  nought.^ 

Apuleios  hastened  to  fratifj  his 
£cx  Airarta,  nvrtj  by  proposing  popular  laws. 
One  to  seise,  in  name  of  the  pub- 
lie,  those  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  lately  been 
desolatod  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbaroos 
nations,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the 
poorer  dtixens.' 

Another,  by  which  it  was  resolTed,  that  in 
the  province  of  Africa  a  hundred  Jugera  a  man 
should  be  distributed  to  the  Tsterans  :*  that  new 
settlements  should  be  made  in  Greece,  Maoed<^ 
oia  and  Sicily :  and  that  tlie  money  taken  from 
the  temple  at  Tolosa*  should  be  employed  in 
the  purcaaae  of  lands  for  a  like  purpose :  that 
whererer  these  colonies  should  be  planted,  M»- 
sius  should  have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  each  of 
the  settlements,  three  aliens  into 
L€xFru-  the  list  of  dtixens.*  That  the 
m$HtaHM,  price,  hitherto  paid  for  com  by  the 
people  at  the  public  crancries, 
should  be  remitted,  and  that  com  shoiud  be  dis- 
tributed gratis. 

Upon  the  intentloa  to  obtain  the  last  of  those 
laws  being  known,  Q»  Serrilius  Cspio,  one  of 
the  quaston,  represented,  that  If  such  a  law 
should  pass,  there  would  be  an  end  of  ftidus- 
try,  good  order,  and  gorernment ;  and  that  the 
treatary  of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense.  He  exhorted  the  senate  to 
employ  erery  measure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And 
this  body  accordingly  made  a  resolution,  that 
whoever  attempted  to  obtain  the  law  in  question 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But 
Apuleius  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  terrors 
or  this  resolution.  He  proceeded  to  propoee  the 
law  in  the  usual  form,  and  had  planted  the  rails 
and  balloting  urns  for  the  people  to  give  their 
votes,  when  Cceplo,  with  a  body  of  his  attend- 
ants, had  the  courage  to  attack  the  tribune, 
broke  down  the  steps,  and  overset  the  balloting 
urns;  an  action  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
impeached  upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  but  by 
which,  for  the  present,  he  disappointed  the  do- 
signs  of  the  &ction.< 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
assemblies^  and  to  remove  every  impediment 
from  his  own  designs,  brought  forward  a 
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her  of  new  regulations.  One  to  confirm  a  for- 
mer stotute,  by  which  the  acto  of  the  tribes  were 
declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws.  Another, 
dedaring  it  to  be  treason  for  any  person  to  In- 
tprmpt  a  tribune  in  putting  a  question  to  the 
people.  A  third,  obliging  the  senate  to  confirm 
every  act  of  the  tribes  within  five  days  after  such 
act  had  passed,  and  requiring  every  senator,  un- 
der pain  of  a  fine,  and  of  heing  struck  off  the 
foU%  to  ttke  an  oath  to  abide  by  these  regnla- 
tiotts.  While  these  motions  were  in  ddbatc^ 
some  one  of  the  party  who  oppoeed  them,  in  or- 
der to  stop  the  career  of  this  ftctlous  tribune^ 
ohaerved,  that  it  thundered:  a  drcnmstanes 
which,  iq^  the  ordinary  «*'«^"»«  of  the  ^irrrwi 
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in  which  the  people  were  engsged,  and  to  breal 
up  their  assembly.  '<  If  yoube  not  silent,*'  salt 
Apuldos  to  the  person  who  obeerved  that  it 
thundered,  «  you  wiU  also  find  that  it  hails.' 
Ths  asMonbly  aecordinglv,  without  being  de> 
tarred  by  this  interpoeltion  of  the  auspices 
passed  aeto  to  these  several  purposes.  The  powei 
of  the  senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part 
of  the  legislature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form, 
and  even  this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold. Maritts  called  them  together,  and  pro- 
poeed  that  they  should  eondder  what  resolution 
they  were  to  take  with  respect  to  a  chance  oi 
so  much  importance,  and  particularly  with  ro- 

rtt  to  the  oath  which  was  to  be  exacted  from 
members.  The  dd  warrior  is  said,  on  thisoo 
casion,  to  have  practised  an  artifice  by  which  h# 
impoeed  on  many  of  the  members,  and  which 
afterwards  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for 
removing  his  enemy  MeteUus  from  their  coon- 
dls.  He  dedared  himsdf  with  great  warmth 
against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  his  example  led 
other  senators  to  express  their  sentimeuta.  Mo*, 
tellus,  in  particular,  assured  the  assembly,  that 
it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to  come  under 
such  an  engagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Manus  in  refudug  the  oath,  the  time  appoint* 
ed  for  administering  it  nearly  approached  ;  and 
this  consnl  alW  the  third  day  was  far  spent,  sh- 
st*mbled  the  senate,  set  forth  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  commonwealth;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed his  own  fears  of  the  disturbances  that 
might  arise  if  the  senate  refused  to  gratify  the 
people  in  this  matter;  and  while  multitudes 
were  assembled  in  the  streets  to  know  tiie  issue 
of  their  councils,  he  required  that  the  oath  should 
be  administered.  He  iiimself  took  it  to  theas^ 
tonishmeiit  uf  the  senate,  and  the  joy  of  the  po- 
pulace assembled  by  Apuleius,  who  sounded  ap* 
plause  through  every  part  of  the  streete.  Me- 
teUus alone,  of  all  who  were  present,  refused  to 
comply,  and  withstood  all  the  intreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  represented  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened.  "  If  it  were  alu^s  safie  to  do 
ri^hti''*  lie  said,  "  who  woftld  ecer  do  wrong  r  Bvt 
good  men  are  distinguished^  by  choosing  to  do  right 
even  when  it  is  least  Jfor  their  safety  to  cb  so*** 

On  the  following  dav  the  tribune  Satuminus 
entered  the  senate,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 
power  that  could  restrain  him,  draggeid  Metellus 
from  his  place,  and  proffered  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banishment  against  him,  for  having  refiised 
the  oath  which  was  enjoined  by  the  people.  Ma* 
ny  of  the  meet  respecteble  dtizens  offiered  their 
aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by  force, 
but  he  h'msdf  dedined  bdnff  the  subject  of  any 
dvil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for  hla 
banishment  was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to  say^ 
"If  the  times  should  mend,  I  shall  recover  my 
Btetion;  if  not,  it  Is  a  happiness  to  be  abeent 
from  hence.*'  He  fixed  lus  abode  at  Smyrna, 
conducted  hb  retirement  with  great  dignity 
during  his  exile,  and  probably  fdt  as  he  ought 
that  any  censure  inflicted  by  men  of  a  vile  an4 
profligate  charactte  wis  an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year 
in  which  Apiildus  filled  tne  office  of  tribune; 
and,  being  favoured  by  a  suplneness  of  the  oppo> 
dte  party,  contracted  in  aseemlna  de^air  or  tha 
TCpoblie,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  In  bdng 
vested  with  thb  formidable  power.  To  ooun 
the  fovoor  of  the  people^  lis  aflbcted  to  ertdtt 
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*what  WM  dlrged  ooncernlng  tiie  birth  of  Equi- 
tius ;  Mid,  under  the  name  of  Caiua  Graochus, 
■on  of  Tiberius,  had  this  impoetor  attodated 
with  himself  in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  name 
of  Gracchus,  in  this  station,  awalcened  the  me- 
mory of  former  hopes  and  of  former  resent- 
ments. The  party  nad  destined  Glaucia  for  the 
consuhite,  and  appear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of 
their  councils.  This  will  perhaps  account  for 
tlie  conduct  with  which  he  concluded  his  admi- 
nistration in  the  present  rear. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of  < 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antoniusand 
C.  Memmius.  The  first  was  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail  over  Glau- 
da ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  Mem- 
mius waa  beset  and  murdered  ;  and  the  people, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

In  the  night,  Glaucia,  Satuminus,  and  the 
qnestor  Sauieius,  being  known  to  be  met  in  se- 
cret conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  retained 
any  regard  for  the  commonwealth,  crowded  to- 
gether, in  fear  of  what  so  desperate  a  faction 
might  attempt.  All  the  voices  were  united 
against  Satuminus,  the  supposed  author  of  so 
many  disorders  and  murders.  It  was  proposed, 
without  delay,  to  seize  his  person,  either  liring 
or  dead:    but  being  put  on  his  guard,  brthe 

Spearance  of  a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on 
I  head,  he  thought  proper,  with  the  other 
leaders  of  his  party  and  their  retainers  in 
arms,  to  seize  the  capitol,  and  there  to  secure 
themselTes,  and  to  oTerawe  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  war.*- 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from 
arersion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  undeter- 
mined what  part  he  should  act.  But  the  senate 
being  assembled,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  him- 
self and  his  oolleagne  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  the  republic  was  threatened;  and  both 
these  officers,  however  much  they  were  dispo- 
sed to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this  manner 
armed*  with  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth, 
were  obliged  to  employ  it  In  support  of  the  pub- 
lie  peace.  The  senators,  the  knights,  ancl  all 
the  citizens  of  rank  repaired  in  arms  to  their 
standard.  Antonlus,  consul  elected  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  order  to  hinder  the  partizans  of 
the  fiu^on  from  resorting  to  the  city,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  suburbs  with  an  armed  force.' 
The  capitol  was  invested  In  form,  and  appears 
to  have  held  out  some  days ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
fn  order  to  oblige  the  rebels  to  surrender,  the 
pipes  that  supplied  them  with  water  were  cut 
off.  This  had  the  intended  effect.  They  sub- 
mitted to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them ; 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  to  treat  them  with  fa- 
vour, had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  senate 
till  farther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great 
party  of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  and 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  of- 
fenders, beset  them  instantly  In  their  plaice  of 
confinement,  and  put  the  whole  to  the  sword.* 
It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned 
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a  solemn  oocasioD,'  that  Calus  Rabiriui^ 
a  senator  of  distinction,  having  cut  off  the  head 
of  Apuleius,  carried  it  as  a  trophy  agreeable  t» 
the  manners  of  those  times,  and  had  it  presented 
for  some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which 
were  given  on  this  occasion,  and  at  which  lis 
was  a  guest. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitlan  sedition  rais- 
ed to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the 
vigour  and  resolution  of  the  nobles.  Mariut^ 
who  had  been  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument 
of  the  senate  on  Uiis  occasion,  saw  hb  projects 
baffled  and  his  credit  greatly  impaired.  Flo- 
tarch  relates,  that  he  soon  after  chose  to  leave 
the  city  for  some  time,  on  pretence  of  a  desirs 
to  visit  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  astive 
spirit  formed  the  project  of  new  wars,  for  tha 
conduct  of  which  he  was  much  better  qualified 
than  for  the  administration  of  affain  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  was  restored  to  a  stats 
which,  compared  to  the  late  mixture  of  dvll « 
contention  and  milltarv  execution,  may  have  de- 
served tne  name  of  public  ordci. 
One  office  of  consul  was  still  va- 
cant ;  and  the  election  proceeding 
without  disturbance,  Postumius 
Albinus  was  joined  to  Antonlus. 
Most  of  the  otner  elections  had  also 
been  fitvourable  to  the  nobles ;  and  the  nu^Jority 
even  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  wera  inclined 
to  respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  sa  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  government. 

'fhe  nnt  effect  of  this  happy  recovery  was  a 
motion  to  recal  Metellus  from  banishment.  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufns  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But 
Marius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence^ 
and  Pubiius  Tunus,  another  of  the  tribunesy 
having  interposed  his  negative,  it  could  not  at 
that  tune  be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  same  motion  being  renewed  by  thd 
tribune  Callldius,  and  Furios  having  repeated 
his  n^ative,  Metellus,  son  of  the  exile,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  threw  himself  upon  tha 
ground,  and,  embracing  the  tribune's  knees,  bo- 
seeched  him  not  to  withstand  the  recal  of  his 
father.  The  young  man,  from  this  action,  af- 
terwards acquired  the  sirname  of  Pius ;  and  the 
tribune,  insolently  spuming  him  as  he  lav  on 
the  ^und,  served  his  cause  by  that  act  or  in- 
dignitv  perhaps  mora  effectually  than  he  could 
have  done  by  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  his  re- 
quest. The  people,  ever  governed  bv  their  pre- 
sent passions,  were  moved  with  tenderness  and 
with  indignation.  They  proceeded,  without  re- 
gard to  the  negative  of  Furius,  under  emotion* 
of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to  recal  the  exiled 
father,  llie  messenger  of  the  republic  charged 
with  the  intimation  of  this  resolution  to  Metel- 
lus, found  him  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  among  the 
spectatora  at  a  public  show,  when  the  letten 
wera  delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  entertainment  without  opening  them; 
by  this  mark  of  indifference,  treating  the  fiivour 
or  a  diaorderly  populace  with  as  much  contempt 
as  he  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power 
at  Rome,  bv  the  distaste  which  aU  reasonabls 
men  had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  oppositi 
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party,  were  gnJdAtd^  not  merely  with  the  teet 
of  euperiority  they  had  gained  in  the  rccal  of 
MeteUus,  bat  likewise  in  the  downiU  of  aome 
•f  the  tribuoee  who  liad  been  mtrtirt  in  the  late 
diaordera.  Publine  Furiiu»  now  become  an  ob- 
iect  of  general  deteatation,  fell  a  aacrifioe  to  the 
law  of  Apulelna,  which  declared  it  treaaon  to 
interrupt  a  tribune  in  putting  a  queation  to  the 
people.  Being  accused  by  Canuleiua,  one  of  hie 
coUeeguea,  of  yiolating  this  law,  he  was  by  the 
populace,  who  are  ever  carried  by  the  torrent, 
and  prompt  for  eaecution,  prerented  from  mak- 
ing his  defence ;  and,  though  a  tribune,  put  to 
Decianus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  in 


Rupporting  the  charge  against  Furius,  happened 
ta  speak  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Satuminua, 
a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  proeacution, 
and  was  banished.*  So  atronr  was  the  tide  of 
popularity  now  opposite  to  its  bte  direction,  and 
so  fiUa)  even  to  their  own  cause  frequently  are 


the  precedenta  or  the  rulea  by  which  Solent  men 
think  to  obtain  diacretlonary  power  to  them- 
aelvea.     The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a  precedent 


to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleiua,  and  both 
were  followed  by  tbat  of  Furius.  The  law 
which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  Apuleiusy  was  employed  to  preyent  any 
interruption  to  the  operations  of  nis  enemies 
against  himself  and  his  faction. 

Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  aristocratieal 
vuty,  Sextus  Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still 
nad  the  oourace  to  move  a  reyival  of  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  Gracchus.  The  propoaal  was  ac- 
ceptable in  the  aasemblT  of  the  people.*  And 
the  edict  waa  aocordincly  iwaacd;  but  it  was 
observed,  that  while  the  people  were  met  on 
thb  business,  two  ravens  fought  in  the  air 
above  the  place  of  aaaembly,  and  the  college  of 
)  ugura,  on  pretence  of  this  unfavourable  omen, 
annulled  the  decree.*  Titius,  the  author  of  It, 
was  soon  after  condemned  for  having  in  his 
house  tile  statue  of  Satuminus.' 

The  consul  Acquilius  returned  from  Sicily ; 
and  having  had  an  ovation  or  procession  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  wus  on  the 
following  ^ear  brought  to  trial  for  extortion 
in  his  province.  He  called  no  exculpatory  evi- 
dence, nor  deigned  to  court  the  hvonr  of  his 
judges.  But  when  alwnt  to  receive  sentence, 
3l.  Antonius,  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  tore 
open  the  vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to  the 
court  and  the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore 
in  his  breast,  and  which  were  the  marks  of 
wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Upon  this  spectacle,  a  sudden  emotion  of  pity 
or  respect  decided  againat  tlie  former  conviction 
of  the  court,  and  unfixed  the  resolution,  which 
a  few  moments  before  they  had  taken  to  con- 
demn theaccuaed. 

Among  the  events  which  diatingnished  the 
consnlato  of  M.  Antoniua  and  A.  Poetumius 
Albinua,  may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caiua 
Julius  C«sar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds  of 
tribunitian  disorder  now  sown  were  preparing 
a  plentiful  harvest.  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was 
ushered  in  with  many  presages  and  tokens  of 
future  greatness.  If  indeed  we  were  to  believe, 
tiiat  nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of 
impending  events,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
that  her  most  ominous  signs  were  employed  to 
nark  the  birth  of  a  personage  who  was  destined 
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to  change  the  whola  Ihoe  of  tha  political  world*' 
and  to  lay  Home  herself,  with  all  the  nationa 
ahe  had  conquered,  under  a  perpetuated  military 
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conquered,  under  a  perpetuated  military 
government. 

Antoniua  and  Albinua  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Q^  Ccdlius  Metellus  and 
lltus  Didiua.  The  war  atill  con  • 
tinued  in  Spain,  and  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Didios.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  the  province,  Dolabella,  the 
projprstor,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  and,  lor  his  victories  in  Spain,  ob- 
tained a  triumph.  Metellus  ranained  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  adminiatration  of  the  preaent  year  is  dis- 
tinfi:uished  by  an  act   in  which 
Lex  OoreiUa     both  consuls  concurred,  and  whUA 
Ddia.  is  therefore  marked  in  the  title 

with  their  joint  names.  The 
Roman  people  had  frequently  experienced  tha 
defect  of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacting 
laws.  Factioua  tribunea  had  it  In  their  power 
to  carry  motions  by  suiprise,  and  to  pass  in  tha 
same  la«v  a  variety  of  clauses;  and,  by  obliging 
the  people  to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one 
vote,  frequently  obtained,  under  the  favour  of 
some  popular  clauses,  acts  of  a  very  dangerous 
tendency.  To  prevent  this  abuao,  it  waa  now 
enacted,  upon  the  joint  motion  of  the  oonauls 
Caciliua  and  Didiua,  that  every  propoeed  law 
should  be  made  public  three  market  days  before 
it  could  receive  the  assent  of  the  people :  that  all 
ito  different  clauses  should  be  sepantely  voted  : 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  people  to 
pass  or  reject  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  it.  * 

This  law  had  a  salutory  tendency;  and,  though 
far  from  sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
late  evils,  it  served  for  a  time  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent of  tribunitian  violence;  but  while  the 
source  was  open,  any  mere  temporary  stagna- 
tion could  only  tend  to  increaae  the  force  with 
which  it  occasionally  burst  o^tr  every  impedi- 
ment of  law  or  good  order  that  was  placed  in  iu 
way.  And  the  inefficacy  of  measures  token 
upon  the  suppression  of  any  dangerous  sedition 
to  eradicate  the  evil,  ahowa  the  extreme  ditfi- 
culty  with  which  men  are  led,  in  \ 


to  make  any  great  and  thorough  reformation, 
vhat   '       ■        •        • 


It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  about  this  time, 
in  themidat  of  oo  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  this  superior  clatw  of 
the  citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and 
contended  for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  popu- 
lar tribunes  contended  for  license.  *'  What  ie 
your  liberty,*'  said  the  tribune  Duronius  to  the 
people  (while  he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  sump- 
tuary law  of  Fannius),  "  if  you  may  not  con- 
sume what  is  your  own;  if  you  must  ba 
restrained  by  rule  and  measure ;  u  yon  must  be 
•tinted  in  your  pleasures?  Let  ua  ahake  off,  I 
pray  you,  theae  musty  remaina  of  antiquity, 
and  make  free  to  enjoy  what  we  and  our  fathers 
have  gained."* 

For  the  petulance  of  theae  expressiona,  this 

tribune  waa,  by  the  Judgment  of 

U.  C.  656.    the  cenaora,  on  the  IbllowTng  year. 

Cm,  CurneiiuM    expelled  from  the  aenate ;  and  ba 

**'    took  hia  revenge  by  proaeonting 

the  cenaor  Antoniua  for  bribery 

in  canvassing  for  his  office. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publios  Lldnins 

Craasus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  tha 
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ktter  wu  appointed  to  reliere  Dfdlnt  In  SpKiO) 
and  the  other  to  taooeed  Metellai  In  Italf.  There 
ie,  dminf  some  yeeraj  aoonoldenble  Mank  in  1)te 
materials  from  whicli  we  collect  thie  historys 
little  more  Is  recorded  than  the  suceesaloB  of  coo- 
suls  with  the  nmnher  of  years,  and  a  few  partlca- 
lars  that  111  luppW  the  intenral  In  our  acooants  of 
what  passed  In  tbe  efty,  or  In  the  seriea  of  im- 

C>rtantaAdrs  abroad.  So  ihr  as  these  partf oa- 
rs, howerer,  can  be  referred  to  their  respective 
dates,  It  wiH  be  proper,  whfle  we  endearoar  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  ttme,  to  record  them  In  the 
order  in  which  tiiey  are  siq»poosd  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

In  uM  pfeeent  year  are  datod  two  vsmarhabie 
acts  of  the  senate  i  one  to  condemn 
U.  C  066b  the  ose  of  mafic,  another  to 
Ubit  human  sacrifices :  ■  the 
prooeedinf,  perhaps,  from  credulity  in  the  au- 
thors  of  the  law,  the  other   implying  some 
remains  of  a  gross  and  Inhuman  supentitlon, 
which   was    still  entertained    hy  the    people 
thoi^  rejected  by  the  goremment. ' 

In  the  following  coiuulate  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romsno  by 
Ptolomy  Applo%  the  late  king.  Bat,  as  this 
people  proressed  themsslves  to  bo  the  general 
Batfons  of  liberty^  where  thia  blesring  was  not 
mrfeltsd  by  some  aet  of  Ingratitude  or  perlldy 
i»  their  aHlei^  they  did  not  avail  themsdTcs  of 
this  legacy,  lesTlng  the  sutjjecte  of  Cyrene  to  r^ 
tain  for  some  tltne  the  Independence  of  their  na- 
tion with  a  species  of  popular  government ;  and 
in  this  finm  they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
separate  states  nntil.  In  a  general  arrangement 
made  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  empin,  they 
came  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  following  consuls  gave  Ito  name  and  Ks 

date   to    an   act  of    the  people 

U.  C.  eoa    nearly  of  the  same  tenoor  with 

£.  Zficlnlfr*      some  of  theee  formerly  passed  for 

Cnu*iu,Q.     the  exclusion  of  aliens.    Thelaka- 

iSf^J**?*    Wtania  of  Italy  still  continued  the 

VifSi  ^'Jta    I™**"  •^  crowding  to  Rome,  In 

tf  e  Clnibua  re-  «cpeetotion  of  obtaining  in  a  body 

gettdis,  the  prersgative  of  citiaens,  or  at 

least  at  Intruding  themselves^  as 

many  of  them  eeparately  did.  Into  eome  of  the 

tribes,   br  which  peraons  of  this  description, 

from  voting  at  electlona,  came  themselves  by 

degrees  to  be  sleeted  into  the  higher    " 


Times  of  foetion  wers  extremely  fovoaiaUe 
to  this  intrusioo  of  strangers.  DUferent  leaders 
eoonived  at  the  enrolment  of  thoee  who  wore 
likely  to  fovour  their  respective  parties.  And 
the  tactioas  tribunes,  in  whatever  degree  they 
may  have  foveuved  the  genend  daim  m  the  al>. 
lies  to  be  admitted  as  Romans,  treated  the  snh- 
|ecr  88  matter  of  opposition  to  the  aenata  They 
expected  to  raise  tae  storm  of  popvlar  anlmosliy 
and  tumult  with  the  sMre  ease,  m  proportion  as 
the  numbers  of  the  people  increased.  By  the 
act  of  Lidaiasaod  firacms,  nevertfaclessi  a  scru- 
tiny was  set  onfoei,  and  aU  whoi  without  a  just 
title,  ventored  to  enerelse  any  privUege  of  Ko- 
aann  citiaensi  were  lemitted  to  their  ssveral 
boroughs.* 

In  Uiis  consulate  Is  likewise  dated  the  trial  of 


^  rvilias  Cepio,  for  his  supposed 

about  ten  years  before  In  his  oomawnd  of  the 

army  against  the  Cimbri.    Hehad 
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the  popular  footlon,  by  efiposlnf  the  aet  of  8»- 
taminoB  for  the  gimtoltoas  distnhatioai  of  corny 
and  his  enemies  were  now  eneoun^ied  to  raiaa 
thie  proseouilun  againat  him.  The  pesnle  gavo 
sentence  of  condemnation^  and  violently  drovo 
from  the  place  of  aesembly  two  of  the  tribanea 
who  vemured  to  toteipsse  their  negative  in  Us 
fovoor.  Anthora,  according  to  Vateriae  Maxl- 
mos^  have  diifored  In  their  aceoonto  of  the  s^ 
aoel ;  soBse  aflrmlnff  that  Capio,  being  pot  to 
death  In  prhoa,  his  oody  was  dragged  through 
theatreete  aa  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  Into  the 
river;  others,  that  he  was,  by  the  fovourof  A»- 
tlstius,  one  of  the  trihones^  reeensd,  or  cnahied 
to  make  his  escape.* 

C  Norbanus,  who  was  said  to  be  author  of 
the  riot  which  oeeasioned  the  condemnation  of 
Cnpio,  and  the  supposed  cruel  execution  of  tha* 
dtisen,  was  on  the  following  year  brooght  to 
trial  hinMclf  for  mal-admiaistration  and  sedU 
tlon  In  ofioe ;  hut,  by  his  own  popolarity, 
the  addrew  of  the  orator  Antoniu%  who  fiei 
hia  cauaa,  was  acquitted.* 

The  war  la  Spain  still  continued;  and  tha 
Romaasi  having  gained  censidereble  victoriesy 
sent  ten  commissioners,  to  endeavour,  la  concert 
with  Crassus  and  Didius»  to  make  sskch  arrange 
mento  as  might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  thosa 
provinces :  but  In  vain  ;  hoetUkiea  were  again 
renewed  In  the  following  year, 

L.  Cornelius  SyUa»  who  bad 
U^  C  66a  been  qunstor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
C.  Vtti.  Flac-  six  hundred  and  forty-eix»  now» 
•Hs,  M,  Hitr.  after  an  Interval  of  about  fonrteea 
rcjtitiiM.  jear%  and  without  having  been 
edile,  stood  candidate  for  the  office 
of  prater.  Whether  his  neglect  of  political  hon* 
ours,  during  this  period,  proceeded  from  Idlo- 
nees,  or  fr<nn  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain. 
His  character  will  justify  either  constructioa» 
beinc  equally  susceptible  of  dieeipation,  and  9$ 
the  disdain  of  ordinary  distinctions.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  refused  to  ffratify  him  In  his  desire 
of  passing  on  to  the  office  of  prator  without  bo- 
in^  edile  ;  as  they  were  resolved  to  be  gratified 
with  the  magnificent  ebows  at  wild  beasts^ 
which  hie  sappoeed  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Mauritania  enabled  him  to  furnish. 
But  to  remove  this  ol^ection  to  his  preferment, 
he  gave  out,  that  as  pnetor  be  was  to  exhibit 
the  eame  shows  which  were  expected  from  him 
as  edile :  and  having,  in  tbe  following  year,  per- 
sisted In  his  suit,  he  was  accordingly  elected* 
and  frdfiUed  the  expectations  of  the  people;  In. 
somuoh,  that  he  is  said  to  have  let  looee  in  the 
dreua  a  hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and  to 
have  exhibited  the  method  of  baitioff  or  fighting 
them  by  Mauritanian  huntsmen.*  ^ch  was  the 
price  which  candidates  for  prpfenuent  at  Uome 
were  obliged  to  pay  fw  public  favour. 

In  this  variable  soencb  where  so  mai^y  parti- 
cular  men  excelled  in  genius  and  n  agnanimity* 
while  the  state  itself  was  subject  to  tne  govern, 
ment  of  a  capricious  and  disorderly  multitude, 
P.  Rutilius,  late  quastor  in  A^b,  exhibited 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  counterbak  nee  the  lions 
of  Sylla ;  and,  if  It  were  permitted  in  any  cs>o 
whatever  to  treat  our  country  with  disdain,  an 
Instance  to  be  applauded  of  the  just  contempt 
with  which  the  undeserved  reeentnr  onto  of  oir- 
rupt  and  malldous  men  ought  to  be  received. 
Haring  reformed  many  abuses  of  tbe  eqtiestriaa 
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-fath^Mra  ill  Mm  ptoyiace  whioh  ht  govern- 
.  he  WM  liiaMdr  brought  kelm  tlic  tribunal 
•imn  9qmtMiUm  iory,  to  be  tried  for  the  oriane 
be  had  re«mined  in  othenw  In  thie  ritnatlon 
be  deelined  the  lOd  of  anf  friend,  teM  the  Judgee 
bewenklinakenodefiinoe;  bat  «toted  the  parti- 
ciilaie  bf  vhfeh  he  had  effended  his  pmeecotore, 
left  tile  €MBt  to  decide,  and,  being  oondenned, 
rHind  to  Smvma,  where  he  erer  after  lived  in 
gmft  tranquUlitj,  and  ooold  not  be  prevailed 
en,  even  bv  8f  Ua  in  the  height  of  hla  power,  to 
retnm  to  lionie.*  Great  aa  the  itoto  and  re- 
pablie  of  Rome  was  beoomok  nnuerifted  diagrnM 
waa  eertahily  a  Joek  el^  of  oontooipt  er  indif- 


11m  pvooenenie,  Didius 
MTtoittod  to  trineiph  for  victories  obtained  in 
Spain,  bat  had  net  been  able  to  eMaUith  the 
penee  of  that  oeantry.  TIm  war  whirb  broke 
onft  afresh  in  one  of  the  provinose  wae  con* 
fliittod  to  VaUerioa  I'lacciis,  and  the  care  of 
the  other  to  Perpema,  one  of  tkie  eonmile. 
narmw,  near  the  town  of  Belgida,  obtained  a 
fraot  victorv,  in  wiiieh  were  slain  about  tweiitv 
tlwnaand  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  oouid  not  prevail 
ea  the  canton  to  snbmit.     Sach  of  the  n     ' 


deliberating  on 
trrme,  were  beeet  by  their  feilow-citixene,  and 
the  honae  la  whieh  they  were  asesmbhid  being 
est  on  Are,  they  perished  in  the  dames. 

The  war  having:  been  lihewise 
U.C4SI.  renewed  with  the  ThfodaiiB  on  the 
f,  Ciaudhu  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Oeminlus, 
Pmiektr,  whe  oommanded  there  in  the  fual- 
M^Ptrpermm.  Hy  of  proprvtor,  waedefsated,  and 
the    pravinoa    over-ran    by    the 

The'pHBtor  Sylla,  ai  the  explrathNi  of  hie  of- 
toe^  waa  sent  Into  Asia  with  a  commission  to 
TCBtore  Ariaratfaes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
da,  which  had  been  aeiaed  by  Mithridates,  and 
to  leston  Pylameneo  to  that  of  Ptollhwonfa^ 
from  which  he  had  been  expeMed  by  Nleomedto 
UngofBTthfaila.  The  pr»ter  hnHng  sueessa- 
AdlTeneiBted  both  these  coaunlssions,  eenihiaed 
hk  lennwy  to  the  Enphratce,  where  he  had  a 
tsnfcwiium,  and  eenckided  a  treaty  wHh  an  am- 
bassader  from  Arianftheakingof  the  Parthians.* 

From  an  edict  of  tho  csnsoee^  Cn.  Donitins 
Ahenoberboa  and  C.  Lleinins  CnMsoe,  con- 
demning  the  echoole  of  Latin  rhetoric,*  It  a*. 
pears  that  the  Homaae,  during  this  period,  stiU 
received  with  reluctance  the  redvwraents  which 
were  gmdnalty  taking  pkee  In  the  Htorary  as 
well  as  in  the  other  arti.  ««  Wheraas  infcrma* 
thm,"  said  the  ccnsore  in  their  edict,  "haebeen 
lodged  before  na  that  sehools  ate  kept  by  certain 
penona,  under  the  title  of  I^atfn  rhetondans,  to 
whfeh  tho  youth  of  thia  cHy  rrsert,  and  at  which 
they  pass  enthne  dhys  in  frivolltr  and  sloth  f  and 
whercea  oar  ancestors  have  <fetermined  what 
their  children  should  learn,  and  what  exerdeee 
Shey  oqght  to  frequent :  these  innovations  on  the 
CMMome  and  asanners  of  onr  forefathers  being,  in 
Aar  opinioB,  ofliensive  and  wrong,  we  pnblish 
theos  presents,  that  both  masters  and  sehohwa^ 
given  to  thsto  illicit  practices,  amy  be  duly  ap- 
prised of  oar  pleasure.*    Cicero  befaig  now  ftnir* 
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tosn  years  of  age,  and  employed  In  learning  that 
eloeuenoe  for  which  he  became  w  famous,  waa 
probably  involved  in  this  censure,  as  frequent- 
ing the  schoob  which,  bv  this  fonnal  edict  of 
the  magistrate,  were  conaemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Phillppus  and 
SaxU  Julius  Casar,  according  to  Pliov,  there 
were  ia  the  Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and 
t  wenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
iiine  pondo"  of  gold,"  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  the  same 
Tear  a  present  sent  from  thf  kinr  of  Mauritania 
had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war  m  the  common- 
wealth, ana  matly  inflamed  the  passions  fi^m 
wbirh  that  calamity  soon  after  aroee.  Bocchus» 
in  (o^er  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
hnd  acouirsd  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  thetf 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  to  he  re^esented  in 
a  groups  of  imagee  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivend  up. 
Marlus,  under  whoite  auspices  this  transaction 
bad  passed,  being  provolced  at  lutviug  no  place  iu 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  duwit 
the  images  after  they  had  been  erected  in  the 
place  of  tlielr  destination  in  the  otpitol.  Svlla 
was  equally  solicitous  to  have  them  remaiu  ; 
and  the  eootest  was  likely  to  end  in  violeiKte,  if 
matters  of  greater  moment  liad  not  arimn  to  occu- 
py tlie  ardent  and  vehement  spirit  of  tliese  rivals. 
The  expestationa  of  all  parties  at  Rome^  and 
througiiout  ItaW,  were  now  raieed  by  the  pn»» 
jecte  of  Livius  Drusus,  an  active  tribune,  who| 
in  order  to  distinguish  himself,  brought  forward 
many  subjeote  of  the  createst  concern  to  the  pub* 
lie  He  acted  at  ftrst  in  concert  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  asnate,  and  was  support- 
ed by  them  in  order  to  obtain  tome  ameud* 
ment  in  the  law  as  h  then  stood  with  respect  to 
the  oourte  of  Justice.  The  equestrian  order 
had  aequirsd  exciualve  pomeesion  of  thejudiea- 

ture.    The  eenators  wished  to  re-  . 
Ux  ae^di-  eover  at  least  a  share  in  that  pre 
'^^*  rogative;  and  Dmsus,  in  order  ta 

gntify  them,  moved  for  an  actol 
which  the  tondeni^  was,  to  restore  the  iudicariva 
power  of  the  senate :  to  |M«vent  opposition  frona 
the  equestrian  order,  he  propoeed,  at  once,  toenreft 
three  hundred  knighu  Into  the  senate ;  and  that 
tho  Mnators,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  bundled,  might 
not  withstand  this  increaM  of  their  numbsrs,  ho 
left  to  each  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  new 
members  ;  proposing,  that  from  the  six  hundred 
wconstituted,  the  iiste  of  Judges  should  be  taken.  ** 
Many  ofthekniahte  were  reconciled  tothlsaiw 
rangement,  by  tne  hopee  of  beoomii^  senators  | 
but  the  order,  in  general,  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed it  as  a  snare  laid  to  deprive  them  of  their  eoiK 
sequence  in  the  government  of  thebr  country  ^ 
and  Individuala  refused  to  accept  of  a  place  la 
the  eenats,  at  the  haaard  of  w  great  and  w  sud^ 
den  a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  owaordsTf 
and  of  the  oonstitution  of  the  state. " 

lliis  tribune  iikewiee  propoeed 
an  act  to  debase  the  silver  coin,  bp 
mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.  Bui 
the  part  of  bis  prcject  which  gava 
the  greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  toth* 
Indigent  dtlxeiis  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabit 
ante  or  itaiy  in  generaL 
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With  STfew  to  gntifV  the  poorer 
UjedtCbU^  dtisens  he  propoeed,  that  all  the 
*^*  new  tettlementa,  projected  by  the 

law  of  Caius  Gracchus,  sboold  now 
he  carried  Into  ezeention.  The  coneol,  Marcos 
Perpema,  having  Tentured  to  oppose  this  pro- 
posal, he  was,  by  order  of  Uie  tribane,  taken  into 
costodr ;  and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  esecn- 
tlon  of  this  order,  that,  while  he  struggled  to 
disengage  himself,  the  blood  was  made  to  spring 
from  his  nostrils.  "It  is  no  more  than  the 
pickle  of  the  turtle-ftsh," '  said  the  tribune,  a 
species  of  delicacy.  In  which,  it  seems,  among 
cAher  luxuries  of  the  table,  this  consul  was  sup- 
posed frequently  to  indulge  himself. 

For  the  allies  of  Italy,  LItIus 
Lex  dt  Clvi-  Drusus  proposed  to  obtain  the  fa- 
ua€  Sociit  Tourite  ol^ect  on  which  they  had 
danda,  been  so  long  intent,  the  prirjloges 

and  powers  of  Roman  citizens. 
In  all  his  other  propoeals,  he  had  the  concur- 
rence of  some  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
by  persuasion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  this  he  struck  at  the  personal  con- 
sideration of  erery  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  whole  people. 

Thb  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  ne  would  ex- 
haust erery  fond  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  those  who  came 
after  him  nothing  to  giro,  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.'  The  citizens  in  general,  howerer,  were 
become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
mjeet  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  In  favour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  r<>)ected,  Drusus  was 
suddenly  taken  111  In  the  public  assembly,  and 
Ptolrius  CsHnii  another  of  the  tribunes,  made 
a  short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  exe- 
cute whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by 
the  gods,  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  frll- 
ing  eofleague ;  "  O  Marcus  Drusus !"  he  said, 
**  the  fSither  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  son  ;  thou 
who  nsedsttosay,  The  commonwealth  is  sacred, 
whoever  violates  It  Is  sure  to  be  punished.  The 
temerity  of  the  son  has  evincea  the  wisdom  of 
the  father.'*    A  great  shout  arose  In  the 


great 
bly,  and  Drdsu^  being  attended  to  his  own 
house  by  a  numerous  multitude,  received  in  the 
crowd  a  secret  wound  of  which  he  died.*  AU 
his  laws  were  soon  after  repealed,  as  haying 
passed  under  unfavourable  auspices.  But  the  in- 
Babitanta  of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  un- 
der their  late  disappointment,  and  discontents 
were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
which  matly  alarmed  the  republic 

In  thb  state  of  public  uneasiness,  some  pro- 
secutions were  raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated 
to  gratify  their  own  private  resentments,  and 
fending  to  excite  animosities.  Q.  Varius  Hy- 
brida  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people,  directing, 
that  Inquiry  should  be  made  by  whose  fanlt  the 
allies  had  been  made  to  expect  the  fVeedom  uf  the 
dty.  In  consequence  of  an  Inquest  set  on  foot 
fbr  this  purpose,  L.  Calphumius  Bestia,  late 
consul,  and  M.  Aurelins  Orator,  and  other 
tailnent  men,  were  condemned.*  Mommius 
Aehalcos  was  banished  to  Ddos.    EmlUns  Scan- 
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ms,  who  had  long  maintained  hia  dignity  m 
prinoeps,  or  first  on  the  roll  of  the  aenats*  wan 
cited  on  this  occasion  before  the  people  aa  a  psr* 
son  Involved  in  the  same  guilt  Qnistua  Vn- 
rius,  the  tribune,  who  accused  him,  being  a  na. 
tive  of  Spain,  Scaurus  was  acquitted  upon  tho 
folkywing  abort  defence :  «  Q.  Variu%  tnm 
the  banks  of  the  Sucre,  in  Spain,  says.  That 
M.  Emilius  Scaurus,  first  In  the  roll  of  the  so- 
nata, has  encouraged  your  subjects  to  revolt; 
Varius  maintains  the  cham ;  Scaurus  denies  It ; 
there  Is  no  other  evidence  m  this  matter :  choso 
whom  you  will  believe.  *** 

The  year  following,  Variushimself  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  and 
while  the  proaecutions  suspended  all  other 
ciril  aflkirs,  and  even  the  measurss  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  pnbUc,  the  Inhabitanta 
of  Italy  were  fencing  dangerous  cotnbinatioos» 
and  were  ready  to  biWk  out  in  actual  re- 
bellion. They  were  exasperated  with  havfaig 
thdr  suit  not  only  refused,  but  In  having  tbo 
abetton  of  It  at  Rome  considered  aa  criminals. 
Thev  sent  deputies  to  meet  at  Corfininm,  and 
to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  operations.  Their 
deputies  were  to  form  a  eeni^  and  to  dHwaa 
two  executive  officers,  under  the  denomlnatkMi 
of  consuls. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion  of  n 
desicn  in  agitation  among  their  allies,  firam  ob- 
serving that  they  were  exchanging  hoatagea 
among  themaelvea.  The  prooonsol  ScrvHlos, 
who  commanded  in  the  Ploenum,  having  intelli- 
genoe  to  this  purpose  from  Asonlum,  npabcd 
thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
commotion;  but  his  coming.  In  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt  His  remonstrancea  and  his  threata 
made  the  inhabitanta  sensible  that  their  deaigna 
were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  loncer  in  safetv  be  delayed.  Ther  ae« 
cordingly  took  arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
proconsul  Senrilius,  with  hb  lieutenant,  and  all 
the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
place.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  throogh- 
out  all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  In  tha 
plot ;  and,  aa  upon  a  algnal  agreed,  the  fiCarsi, 
Peligni,  Vestinf,  MarcinI,  Picentes,  Ferentanst, 
Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venuslni,  Apull,  Lncani, 
and  Samnitca,  took  arms,  and  aent  a  Joint  depu- 
tation to  Rome  to  demand  a  partkipation  In  the 
privilcgea  of  Roman  dtisens ;  of^  which  they 
bad,  by  their  services,  contributed  so  largely  to 
increase  the  value. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 
the  aenate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  aa- 
semblies,  and  renounce  their  pretenalona;  other- 
wise, that  they  must  not  presume  to  send  any 
other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thna  declared,  both 
U.  C.  eeS.  INutiea  prepared  for  the  contest 
L,  Julius  Ctf.  ^*  t^ieB  mustered  a  hundred 
sar,  P,  Rutt-  thousand  men,  In  different  bodies. 
Urns  Lmjmt,  and  under  different  leaders.  The 
Romans  found  themselves  in  aa 
instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  their 
walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  mors  united,  and 
more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at 
once  on  the  same  ground.  But  their  city  ww 
likewise  enlai^ged,  their  numbers  inrmnsnt  MHk 
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merf  indlTldiial  csBocDcBlly  teoud  to  mtt*  the 
Mate,  8S  a  warrior  and  a  citizeo.  All  ot  them 
aemini^d,  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagom,  or 
■siDtary  drew ;  and  heiiw  iolned  by  such  of  the 
Latins  as  mnained  in  tnelr  alMance,  and  hy 
such  of  their  colonies,  from  different  parts  of 
luly  as  eontinoed  to  be  fiUthful,  together  with 
some  mercenaries  from  Gaol  and  Nomidia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  aUica. 

The  ooneule  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  armim ;  Ladus  Julius  Cesar,  in 
tfbe  coontn^  of  the  Samnitee,'  and  Rutiiios,  in 
that  of  the  Mani.*  They  had  under  their  com- 
mand  the  meet  cddbrated  and  esperienoed  offi- 
«srs  of  the  republic;  but  little  more  Is  preserred 
to  Inmiah  out  the  history  of  this  war  than  the 
names  of  the  Roman  cosamanders,  and  those  of' 
(he  prisons  opposed  to  them.  Rutllius  was  at- 
tended by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  fiuher  of  him 
who  afterwards  boro  the  title  of  Pompey  the 
Great ;  Opio,  Pwpema,  Mesaala,  and  Catus 
Marias,  of  whom  the  last  had  slready  8o~  often 
teen  consul.  Casar  had,  in  the  army  which  he 
commanded,  lientuius,  Diflius,  Crassus,  and 
Marcellus.  Hiey  were  eppoeed  by  T.  Af  ran- 
iu%  P.  Ventidius,  Marcus  £|^aiius,  Q.  Poin. 
pedius,  C.  Fa^ua,  M.  Lamponiua,  C.  Juda- 
^us,  Ifircus,  Assinlus,  and  Vedus  Cato,  at 
the  head  of  the  allica.  The  forces  wen  similar 
in  discipline  and  in  arms.  The  Romans  were 
DIuly  to  be  Inferior  in  numbers  and  in  resouroes, 
but  had  the  adTantace  in  reputation,  authority, 
and  in  tlie  &me  of  their  leaders,  inured  to  oom- 
■sand  hi  the  highest  stations.  But  so  well  had 
(he  alliee  taken  their  measures,  and  with  eo 
much  animosity  did  ther  support  a  fuarrel, 
which  they  had  been  meditating  for  seme  years, 
(hat  tlie  Romans  appeand  at  first  unequal  to  the 
•antert,  and  wcce  surprised  and  oreroome  in 
rencounters. 

I  detail  of  these  operaH one  Is  Imperfoady 
cd ;  and  does  not  furnish  tiie  materials  of 
•  relation  either  interesting  or  InstructiT^  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  Ust  of 
actions  and  erents,  and  with  the  general  result. 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Gnsar,  in  the  first 
«neonnter  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius 
Cato  near  Eeemia,  and  had  two  thousand  men 
fcnied  In  the  field.  The  town  of  Eeemia  was 
Immediatdy  Invested,  and  some  Roman  officers 
of  dlstinctifln  were  obliged  to  make  their  •«eape 
Id  the  di^guiee  of  alaTce.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  off  at  Venaftimi,  and  that  colony  fell 
into  the  handa4>f  the  enemy.  The  other  consul, 
HudUus,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Marsi, 
dmd  fdl  in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of 
Ua  armv.  His  ooDei^e  was  caUed  to  the  cky 
to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  succeseor ;  but  he- 
lag  necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  dIBce 
nmtinaed  Tscant  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam* 
paign,  while  the  armj  acted  under  t%e  direction 
nf  the  late  consuls,  Marius  and  Ceroio. 

The  cernee  of  RutHius,  and  of  otoer  persons 
nf  rank,  oelng  brought  to  public  funeral  at 
Berne,  eo  aflaimed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the 
neopie,  that  the  senate  decreed,  that,  for  the 
niture^  the  dead  should  be  buried  whae  they 
fil. 

In  the  mean  time,  LuHus  Cvsar  obtained  a 
victoi7  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Sammtcs ;  and  the 
•cnete.  In  order  to  restore  the  confidenoe  cf  the 
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people^  aa  If  this  victory  had  amnpiesstd  the  re> 
Tol^  resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  mllltar| 
dress,  should  be  laid  aside. " 

Tlie  usual  time  of  the  consular  eleetions  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato 
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Pompey  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Mard;  and  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  defence,  reduced  the  city 
of  Aseulunit  where  hostilities  at 
first  had  commenced,  and  whero 
the  Romans  bad  sufEered  the  great- 
est outrage.  The  prindpal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  were  put  to  death,  the  ro> 
mainder  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  other  consul, 
Cato,  was  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  eti- 
trendiments  of  the  Marsi ;  and  although  Mariua 
and  Sylla,  in  different  quarters,  had  turned  tlio 
fortune  of  the  war  against  the  allies,  yet  the 
event  still  continued  to  l»e  extremelv  doubtfuL 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  aud  inhabitants 
«f  other  districts  of  Italv,  who  had  hitherto 
hesitated  in  the  cliotce  of  tnelr  narty,  took  cour- 
age from  tlie  perseverance  ana  success  of  their 
neighbours,  and  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The' 
more  distant  peru  of  the  empire  were  soon 
likely  to  seize  tne  contagion  :  they  were  already, 
by  the  obstruction  they  met  with  In  carrying 
supplies  of  provisions  or  revenue,  severed  from 
the  capital,  and  the  allegiance  they  owed  aa 
4X»nquered  provinces,  whenever  they  saw  their 
opportunity  to  withdraw  it,  was  Ukdy  to  vanish 
like  a  dream  or  ideal  i>xistence. 

Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontile,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him ;  lis 
put  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expelled  Nicumedes 
from  Bythlnla,  and  Ariobarzones  from  Cappa- 
doda,  and  nuule  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Leeeer  Asia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  aliies ;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  concession 
seem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and  generoeity* 
not  of  weakness  or  fesr. 

The  Latins,  who  had  eontlnued  In  their  allcgi- 
anoe»  were,  in  conshlemtion  of  their  fidelity, 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citlsena. 
The.Umbri  and  Tuscans,  who  either  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  the 
war,  wero  next  comprehendiNl ;  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  obeerving,  that  they  were 
likdy  to  obtain  by  favour  what  they  endea- 
voured to  extort  by  force,  grew  remlM  in  the  war, 
or  withdrew  from  the  league,  that  they  might 
appear  to  be  forward  In  the  geneml  return  to 
peace. 

The  Marsi,  Saennltco,  and  Lucauhms,  whn 
had  been  the  principal  aiithon  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  acted  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  £ar  some  time  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  4>f  Romans.  But  the 
civil  war,  which  soon  after  broke  oat  among 
the  citizens  themselves,  terminated  either  in  the 
extirpation  of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Roman  colonies  in  their  stead,  or  gavu 
them  an  opportonity,  under  fovour  of  Ae  party 
they  cspotued,  of  gainii^  admittance  to  the  nrU 
vil«^  to  which  they  aspired :  so  that,  hi  a  few 
years,  ail  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy,  from  tha 
Rubicon  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  wero  become 
citizens  of  Rome;  and  a oonstitation  of  stats^ 
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which  bud  been  alreidf  oTcrcbaij^ed  l^f  the  num- 
Vers  that  partook  of  it«  tovereignty,  was  now  alto- 
lather  OTerwhelmed;  or  if  this  change  alone  wer« 
oot  fiuificicpt  to  deatroy  It,  was  not  likely  lonr  to 
remaia  without  some  notable  and  fitral  revolu- 
tion. Assemblies  of  the  people,  already  suffl- 
ciei^tlj  tnmuHuarj,  being  now  eonsl^erea  as  the 
coIIectiTe  body  of  all  the  Italians,  were  become 
altogether  Impracticable,  or  could  be  do  mora 
than  partial  tumults  raised  In  the  streets  of 
Rome,  or  the  contiguous  fields,  for  particular 
purposes :  Inoomnch  that  when  we  rrad  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate  being  set  aside  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  we  may  venture  to  opn reive 
all  government  suspended  at  the  instance  of  that 
party,  who  had  th«B  the  populace  of  Rome  at 
their  catl. 

LIclniua  Crassns  and  L.  Julius  C«sar  were 
chosen  censors,  In  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  the  people.  This,  it  Is  Hkely,  was  found  to  be 
a  difficult  and  tedious  work,  it  became  nei'es- 
sary  to  acrutrniae  the  rolls  of  every  separate  bo- 
rough,  in  order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  iarthcr  increased  In  consequence 
•f  a  law  devised  about  this  time  by  Papirius 
CarbOy  in  which  H  was  enwted,  that  not  only 
the  natives  and  ancient  deniaensof  Italy,  but 
ail  who  shouM,  for  the  fiiture,  obtain  the  free- 
ctom  of  any  Italian  borough,  if  they  bad  a  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  and  had  given  in  their  claim  to 
the  pnptor  sixty  days,  should,  by  ^t  act,  be- 
come citbens:*  so  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  people  continued  to  be  in  the  gtf^  of 
•very  separate  corporation  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  staU  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls, 
^  this  muster,  li  not  recorded ;  .but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  citizens,  and 
might  have  instantly  formed  a  very  Mwerlul  and 
4ang«r^ui  finction  In  ^  itat%  If  wTyitial 


8  purpose  they 
'Itk  the  mass  of 


elTect  of  Ihdr  Inlnencel  For  Oils  pu 
were  not  mixed  promiscnouply  wltj 
th|9  peQplj^  W\  oondned  to  eight  ^artlculaK 
tribes;'  br  thlf  ipeans  thcr  could  only  irw 
iluencc  eight  rotes  I^  toirty-flTe;*^  and  the  an- 
cient citizens  were  still  possessed  of  a  ^reat  ma- 
jority. But  this  artifice  did  1^^  loi^  escape  tho 
attention  of  ^hose  who  wer^  aggrieved  by  il» 
and  became  the  subject  of  a  n^w  dispute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  artnal- 
1t  making  this  important  chaise  in  the  sute  ol 
the  commonwealth,  they  founn  lei^^ure  tor  uiat- 
ters  of  less  moment  in  which  they  e^i^eavnart^ 
to  provide  for  the  peacf  «f  the  city,  #ud  the  ad- 
miQlstratipn  of  iustice. 

^  Flautins,  one  of  tne  tribunes,  oh. 

F  \s  -^  tained  a  new  law  for  the  selwrtitio 
at  jKduiu.  of  judges,  by  which  it  was  f-nattetl. 
That  each  tribe  should  annually  eliect  tifteea  ci- 
tizens,  without  any  distinction  of  rank ;  aii<i 
that,  from  the  whok  so  named,  the  judm  in  ull 
trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  should  l>o 
taken.*  This  law  appeared  to  b«  euuitable,  mi 
it  gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  ditlVrf nt 
classes  of  men  in  the  state,  an  equal  right  to  bo 
nnmed  of  the  Juries ;  and  to  every  psrcy  cot:- 
cenicd,  an  equal  dutnee  of  being  tri^d  by  hi* 


The  same  tribu^  likewise  obtain- 
Lex  Piotla  «|  a  hkw  for  the  preservation  of  xhm 
'  public  peace,  bv  which  H  was  do> 

claied  capital  to  be  een  in  pnUic  with  a  weapon^ 
or  instrument  of  death ;  tp  occupy  any  phioe  of 
strength  in  the  cHy ;  te  offer  violence  to  the  houx* 
of  any  person,  or  to  disturb  any  company ;  to  in- 
terrupt any  meeting  of  the  ^e^te,  assembly  of  tho 
people,  or  court  of  justice.  To  these  rJauaes  Catu- 
lus  sulj}oined  another,  In  which  he  comprehended 
persons  surrounding  the  senate  with  an  annfd 
hn%  ^  affariitg  vlo^e^ci^  ^  any  maf^lsivct^** 


CHAP.  YII. 

Tnumfh  cfPomjieius  Orates— Fn^ncif  ofMUh-^War  vM  the  JTmg  tf  Pm<«>— JKmt  0^  M«l  Mmg^m 
•^Amfomtment  tfSyOa  to  Command'''^TbScy  of  the  TrUhKM  8u^dnu»-^aa*i  Commisdm  recalied 
in  Favour  of  Mamu^Su  March  from  Campanim  to  Some^Eiiteit  Marhu  and  kit  Factkm  Jn  m 
the  Ckjf^Ea  Ojier^tums  m  Greece^Siege  of  Jthen»~~Batae  <f  Chmromeo^qfOrcho$ne»oo^Tra%^ 
actions  at  Bome^-»PoHey  of  Cinna~^Afarivi  Jtecalied^—Cinpajiiei,  and  it  deprived^-^ecovtrt  tkr  /.vk- 
tettum  of  Rowjut-^Treaty  of  Hyi/a  nith  34iihridate»^He  fwstet  into  Jiahf^Jt  opposed  by  nvwrrt^s 
Jrmies^Vannvt  Stents  ofthr  War  nt  Italy — SyUa  prevaUs^Hit  PrtenptioHf  or  i/asmcro— Auim« 
ed  JHctator—Jiis  Policy — Resiguatitm^^nd  Death.     . 


THi^  social  war,  though  far  from  betn^  sac- 
cesaTal,  cciicludrd  with  a  tiiumphtu  pro- 
^rssion ;  and  the  bcnate,  thunch  actually  oblt|;ed 
to  yield  the  point  fur  whiii  they  con  tended, 
tliougbt  proper,  under  pretenre  of  advantages 
gaiuMl  an  sove  particular  occasi«iBs,  to  erect  a 
trophy,  liey  singled  out  Pompeius  Stvabo  fok 
the  pilgeant  In  this  ceremony ;  either  beraase  h« 
had  radttced  Asculum,  where  the  rebellion  first 
broke  outt  or  because  a  victory  <  btalaed  by  him 
had  moat  immediately  preced«i)  the  peace.  But 
the  most  femarkable  circumstance  in  this  pro- 
t  was^  ks  bamf,  in  show,  a  triumph  of  tht 


I  OMMpaaiMUa  Poota. 


old  citizens  over  the  ntw,  bnt  In  rtality  a.  tri- 
•mph  of  the  latter.  Vcatidiua  Bassus,  being  q 
prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as  sach  In  the  prr- 
sent  triumph,  came  In  the  form  of  1^  captive  tq 
share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman ;  he  va% 
In  tht  seqnc^  promoted  to  all  tha  hononis  af  th« 


t  VeOeiiM  Patoien1«s»Ub.  H.  c  M. 

S  Historiao*  mentien  this  pardcvlar,  as  If  eiebt 

new  tiibes  vtve  added  to  the  Kinucs  thiity-iffo ;  bat 

the  continual  alloaion  of  Boassn  writera,  Is  the  nm^ 

her  tUrty-ive,  will  not  allow  as  to  sapposo  any  an|p 

aBentation.    Cicero  de  Lege  Af  raria,  Ida,  c  8^ 

4  Podianns  in  CorneUanam  Cloeronis. 

fi  Ckempio  CvHo^  ot  JLnspteOi  ftsiianBak 


OP  TKK  BOAIAK  EBPUBLTC. 


jilaito ;  and  klmMli  is  DIs  cspMitf  of  • 
«eo«gral,  led  •  vrootMloa  vi  th«  game  kind  with 
ihfU  In  wldcb  M  nuids  hi*  fML  entry  st  Boom 

fa^Ub^  by  bis  oondadtod  bit  mmtimm  wbimvw 
)b9  Md  bome  a  aeparate  rniramand  in  tbb  war, 
.Ave  propf  pf  that  aunerior  ganina  by  wbieb  be 
'^  "-.diftiiifuirt   *      '^      ■ 
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jwkw  ^ga^  to  be  diftii]fiveba4  By  Ua 
nimity  op  ail  pocaaianfli  by  hia  ^aai  ooimga  in 
idang^^  by  bif  ImMriaqaeaKaotionafram  the  ana- 
my,  and  by  bla  Wiab  proluaioa  la  bia  ova 
jtroopa,  he  obtained,  in  a  ym  high  d(>fiec,  the 
fonndcnea  and  attachm^Bnt  of  bia  eoldien ;  and 
yet  in  thia,  it  &i  probaUe,  ha  aotad  faam  Umfuty 
-and  not  from  deaign,  or  irith  any  Yiaw  to  what 
followed.  With  ao  careleaa  and  m  boM  a  hand 
did  tliia  man  already  hold  the  mina  of  militfvy 
diecipUna,  that  Albinua,  an  oiicer  of  high  Eauh, 
and  next  in  command  to  himaeli^  being  killad  by 
the  aoldien  in  a  mutiny,  he  tveated  this  outrage 
as  a  trifle,  aaying,  when  the  matter  waa  reported 
to  him,  Ihat  the  troopa  wonld  atone  for  it  when 
they  met  with  the  enemy/ 

With  the  merito  he  had  reeeR% 
IJ.  a  665.  displayed  in  thia  war,  he  repaired 
/..  e^m.  Sfi.  to^ih*  cit^  laid  daim  to  the  con. 
4ft,  Q.  Pomp,  sulate,  and  waa  aixiordingly  chosen 
Mmjus,  Cm*,  in  conjunction  with  Quintus  Fom- 
peiua  Kiifua. 

It  waa  thought  necessary  atiU  to  keepa  pioper 
force  under  arms  in  Italy,  untii  the  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  folly  established.  The  army, 
wliich  had  acted  under  Cneius  Fonqieiua  Stra- 
bo,  oooaul  of  the  preceding  year,  waa  destined 
lor  thia  service;  and  QMiptus  Ruftia  waa  i^ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridatce,  king  of  Fbntus, 
bowerer,  waa  the  principal  object  of  attention; 
and  this  proTinea,  tixetber  with  the  army  than 
fyinr  in  Campania,  feU  to  the  lot  of  Sylhu 

Tne  monarchy  of  Pontus  iuid  risen  upon  the 
^ns  of  the  Macedonian  estahlishmanta  in  Asia ; 
and,  upon  their  entire  suppression,  was  become 
mia  Of  the  moat  considerabla  kingdoms  of  the 
£ast. 

Mithridtttas  bad  inherited  from  hia  anoestora 
n  great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length, 
tcoording  to  the  lepresentation  ai  hia  own  am- 
bassador in  Appian,  twenty  thousand  stadia, 
apbo^e  two  thouaand  milee.  Ha  himaelf  had 
Jpined  to  it  the  kingdom  of  G>khis,  and  other 
provinces  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea.  His 
national  troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thon^ 
sand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse,  besides  aux"- 
iliaries  from  Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of  Scy- 
thia  which  liee  on  the  Meotia  and  the  Tanals, 
countries  over  which  he  had  acquired  an  aacen- 
dant  approaching  to  a  soTereignty.  He  had 
pretenuona  likewise  on  the  kingdoms  of  Bithy- 
nia  and  Cappadocia,  which  ha  had  hitheno  ve- 
linqoislMd  from  respect  to  tha  Eomans ;  or  of 
which  he  liad  defacred  tLe  effoct  until  he  shonld 
^  prepared  to  cope  with  this  fbrmid^da 
All  his  pretensions  indeed,  like  thooe  o 
monarcba,  were  likelr  to  extend  wiUi  hia  force, 
and  to  reoeiTe  no  limitation  but  from  the  defect 
of  bis  powor.  And  such  were  his  resoupoes,  and 
his  personal  character,  tikat,  if  be  had  encounter- 
ed on  the  side  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  less 
able  than  the  Romans  were  to  withstand  hia 
progreai^  it  &i  probable  thai  in  hia  hands  the  em- 


e  Val.  lib.  vi.  c.  0.    Go  1  iw,  lib.  XT.  c  4*  nin.  lib. 
^  c  44.    Dto  CsMtQfi,  43.  fine, 
y  Plutarch,  hi  S>I]a. 


pirs  af  Pontus  might  have  vied  wHh  that  of  the 
gseateat  conquerora. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  Caasius  Longinus,  Manius  Acquiliun, 
and  C  Opi4us  were,  m  dilRerent  charact«m,  anv- 
tioned  in  tne  pivrinca  of  Asia,  and  took  undH' 
tlieir  protection  every  power  in  that  country 
that  waa  likely  to  appoee  the  progrem  of  MiUi- 
ridatea. 

Kieomedeo,  who  had  been  recently  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Bitbynia,  made  hostile  incursions 
under  the  encouragement  of  these  Roman  grn- 
erals,  sTon  into  tite  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mith- 
ridaiee,  liarlng  made  fruitlees  complaints  to  them 
on  this  suUect ;  and  thinking  that  the  distract- 
ed state  of  Italy  furnished  Um  with  a  fitvoui^ 
able  opportunity  to  slight  their  reeentment,  be 
sent  bis  son  Ariarathes  into  Cappadocia  with  a 
force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes,  though  an  ally  of 
the  Romana,  and  to  possess  that  kmgdom.  Hs 
took  the  Add  himseir,  and  sent  powerful  armi««, 
under  his  generals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  a- 
cainst  the  Romans,  who  bad  assembled  all  the 
force  of  their  province  and  of  their  allies,  to  tbe 
amount  of  a  hundred-and  twenty  thousand  men. 
In  different  bodiee,  to  defend  their  own  frontier, 
or  to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mitbridates  foil  separately  upon  the  several 
divisions  of  his  enemiee'  forces;  and  having 
defeated  Nicomedee,  and  afterwards  Manius, 
obliged  the  Roman  offlcera,  with  their  ally,  to 
retire;  Casnus  to  Apamea,  Manius  towards 
RhodM,  and  Nicomedee  to  Pergamua.  Mis 
fleet,  likewise,  consisting  of  three  hundred  ^hU 
lies,  opened  the  passage  of  the  IleUe«ptint,  tooic 
all  the  ships  which  the  Romans  had  stutiunt-d 
In  those  straits;  and  he  himself  soon  aft«r  iu 
person  traversed  Phrygia  and  the  Leaser  Asia, 
to  the  aea  of  Cillcia  and  Greece.  In  all  the  cities 
of  the  Lesssr  Asia,  where  the  neople  now  u{»eii- 
ly  declared  thehr  detestation  or  the  Roman  do- 
minion, he  was  received  with  open  gates.  He 
got  poaseaslon  of  the  nerson  of  Opptus,  by  means 
of  the  Inhabitanti  or  Laodicea,  where  this  j^e- 
neral  had  taken  reftige  with  a  body  of  merce-. 
nariaa.  Tbe  mercenaries  were  allowed  to  dis- 
band ;  but  Opplus  himself  was  conducted  as  ^ 
prisoner  to  uie  head-quarters  of  Mitbridates, 
and,  in  mockery  o!  Ids  state  as  a  Roman  gover- 
nor,  waa  made  to  pass  through  tbe  cities  in  hia 
way,  with  his  foscea  or  ensigns  of  magistracy 
eanried  before  him. 

Manhia  Acquiliua  likewise  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  tha  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  similar 
scorn ;  and  with  a  barbarity  which  nothing  but 
the  moat  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  lately' 
poMBBsed  could  haye descried  or  provoked.  Be- 
ing carried  round  the  cities  of  Asia  on  an  asa,  he 
waa  obliged  at  every  place  to  declare,  that  hi« 
own  avar'ce  waa  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  he 
was  at  last  put  th  death  by  the  pouring  of  mdted 
gold  into  bis  throat. 

While  Mitbridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  complete  his 
conquest  of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  be 
ordered  his  general  Arcbelaus  to  penetrate  by 
tbe  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

Such  waa  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 


the  Romans,  liaving  scarody  appeased  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  appoint^  L.  Cornelias  Sytlawith 
six  legions  that  lay  In  Ghmpania,  to  embark  for 


Greece,  In  order,  if  possible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  with- 
stand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provimxa  diaorders  arose  in  the  dty, 
which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  foreipu 
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■adoorered  tEs  i 


to  tattle  In  the  ttreeti, 
pftTeoMOte  of  Romo  with  tlio 


Fublios  Solpidniy  tribane  of  the  people, 
with  ft  ■ingnlw  bolrtiiew  and  profligacy,  rentur- 
ed  to  tamper  with  the  daagerooahamours  which 
were  but  ill  eappwed  in  the  OTont  of  the  late 
troubles ;  and,  as  if  the  state  had  no  experience 
of  ciyil  wars  and  domestie  tnmnlta,  lighted  the 
torch  anew,  and  kindled  the  former  animosity 
of  the  popular  and  senatorian  parties.  The  so- 
▼ere  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and 
mafiitrates  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had, 
in  some  instances,  been  effectual  to  snatch  the 
republic  out  of  the  hands  of  lawleM  men,  and  to 
suspend  for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  the  eauunples  so  giren,  instead  of 
deterring  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crimes,  appear  only  to  have  admonished  the  fac- 
ileaders  to     " 


» take  proper  precautions,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  prepantions  before  they 
eml»rked  in  designs  against  the  state.  They 
accordingly  improved  and  refined  by  degrees  on 
the  measures  which  they  sucoessiTelv  took  a- 
gainst  the  senate ;  and  when  the  tribune  Sol- 
picius  liegan  to  act,  he  made  his  arrangements 
equal  to  a  system  of  formal  war.  Inis  tri- 
bune, aooordlnff  to  Plutarch,  had  three  thousand 
gladiators  in  hu  pay,  and  in  despite  of  the  law 
of  Plautios,  haderer  at  his  back  a  numerous 
company  of  retainers,  armed  with  daggers  and 
other  offensive  weapons ;  theee  he  called  hisonli- 
tenatei  and  retained  to  support  him  in  an  aU 
tempt,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise, 
against  the  authority  of  the  senate  itself.  He 
moved  the  peo|>le  to  recall  from  exile  all  those 
who  had  iled  from  the  city  on  occasion  of  the 
former  disorders,  and  to  admit  the  new  citizens 
and  enfranchised  slaves  to  be  enrolled  promiscu- 
ously in  all  the  tribes  without  regard  to  the  late 
wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decree,  by  which 
thev  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the  change 
which  be  now  proposed,  the  dtizens  of  lent 
consideration  might  come  to  have  a  minority,  or 
a  mat  sway  in  the  public  deliberations.  The 
tr»unes  would  become  masters  in  every  ques- 
tion, and  fill  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the 
manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  citv  for  everr  person 
that  applied  to  him,  and  l)oldly  received  premi- 
ums in  the  streets  for  this  prostitution  of  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  his  fellow-cltizens. 

The  mors  respectable  citizens,  and  the  msgis- 
trates,  in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  They 
were  overpowered  by  force,  and  frequently  dri- 
ven from  the  place  cf  assembly.  In  this  extro- 
mitv  they  had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by 
multiplying  holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to 
disconcert  their  antajronists.  But  Sulplcius, 
with  his  partv,  laid  riMent  hands  on  the  consuls, 
in  order  to  toroe  them  to  recall  these  appoint- 
ments. Young  Pompey,  the  son  of  the  preeent 
consul,  and  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in 
the  fr«y.  Sylla  himself,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  tumult,  feeling  that  he  waa  in  the  power 
ot  his  enemiee,  and  being  impatient  to  get  into  a 
situation  in  which  he  could  more  effectually  re- 
sist them,  chooe  for  the  present  to  comply  wi^ 


In  the  midst  of  theae  Tktenes,  the  city  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  or  tyrannv,  Sylla 
repaired  to  the  army  in  Campania,  witn  i 
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lution  to  pursue  the  object  of  hia 
Asia,  and  to  leave  the  tribunitian  storms  at 
Rome  to  spend  their  force.  But  sc«n  after  hia 
departure,  it  appeared,  that  Marios  was  no 
stranger  to  the  conncfls  of  Snlpidns;  and  that 
he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  an 
ambition  which  outlived  the  vigour  of  bis  ftcnl- 
ties  and  the  strength  of  his  bodV.  His  fint  ob* 
Jeet  waa  to  mortify  his  rival  Syl|a,  in  revoklnr, 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  and  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army  against  Mlthridates.  A  decree  to  thia 
purpoee  waa  accordingly  with  esse  obtained  hj 
Sulplcius,  in  one  of  uooe  partial  eomrentlons, 
which  took  upon  them  to  represent  the  people  of 
Italy  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  Marius,  now 
appointed  general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  sent 
the  proper  officers  to  intimate  his  appointment  to 
Sylla,  and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  hia 
successor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  deli- 
very of  the  stores.  Sylla  bad  the  address  to  make 
the  troops  apprehend  that  this  cbanee  wasequal- 
1t  pnjudicial  to  them  as  to  himself;  that  Ma- 
rius had  his  favourite  lerions,  whom  he  would 
naturally  employ ;  and  that  the  same  act  of  vi»- 
lenoe,  by  which  he  had  supplanted  the  general, 
would  bring  other  officers  and  other  men  to  imp 
the  fruits  of  this  lucrative  service  in  Asia.  Ihia 
persuasion,  ss  well  as  the  attachment  which  tha 
army  already  bore  to  their  general,  produced  ita 
effect.' 

The  officers,  who  intimated  the  appointment 
of  Marius^  on  declaring  their  commission,  found 
that  riolence  could  take  place  In  the  camp  as  well 
aa  in  the  dty.  Their  orders  were  received  with 
scorn.  A  tumult  arose  among  the  soldien ;  and 
citizens  vested  with  a  public  character,  formally 
commissioned  to  intimate  an  order  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  delivering  their  commands  to  this 
purpose,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return  to 
this  outrage  some  relations  and  friends  of  Sylla 
were  murdered  in  the  city,  and  such  retaliatfona 
were  not  likdv  soon  to  end  on  either  side.* 

Faction  is  A^uently  blind,  and  does  not  seo 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  its  own  violent  pro- 
cedents  arainst  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  hesitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
shrink  from  the  conteet,  in  which  his  own  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  the  state,  had  engaged  him. 
Stung  with  rare,  and  probably  thinking  that 
force  would  be  Justified  in  snatching  the  repub- 
lic out  of  such  violent  bands,  he  proposed  to  tho 
army  that  they  should  march  to  Rome.  Tho 
pmpoeal  was  received  vHth  Joy ;  and  the  army, 
witJieut  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  of 
that  hesitation  which  Is  ascribed  to 'their  com- 
mander in  adopting  this  measure,  followed  whero 


he  thought  proper  to  lead  them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marius  and  Sulplcius,  with  tho 


persons  most  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Sylla  and  other  respecUble  citi- 
zens, were  eeized  with  consternation ;  but  even 
the  senate  and  the  nobles  were  Justly  alarmed. 

A  fiu!tlon,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authorU 
ty  of  the  Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and 
to  overawe  the  state ;  but  armies,  it  was  thou|ht, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contests ;  and  no 
good  intention  on  the  part  of  their  leaden^  no 
inagnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
their  intentions,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency  of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  to  ta 
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•mployed  as  an  ordixiarj  reaoarcn  io  political  dl- 
^aioiia.  Erea  the  preMnt  state  of  the  republic 
did  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  justify  such  a 


The  senate  aoeordingly  sent  a  deputation  to 
Sylia,  with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that 
he  would  not  adranoe  to  the  city.  This  depu- 
tation was  receiVisd  by  him  witliin  a  few  miles 
•f  the  gates.  He  heard  the  remonstrance  that 
was  made  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to 
be  moved.  He  gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  deputies,  that  the  armies  should  halt ;  sent 
the  proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  suf- 
fered the  commissioners  to  return  to  their  em- 
ployers, full  of  the  persuasion  that  he  was  to 
comply  with  their  request.  But  as  soon  as  he 
thought  this  intelligence  had  reached  tlie  city, 
and  had  lulled  his  antagonists  into  a  state  of  se- 
euritr,  he  sent  a  detachment  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  aeputies,  with  orders  to  seize  the  nearest 
gate;  and  he  himself,  with  the  whole  army, 
speedily  followed  to  support  them. 

The  gate  was  aoeordingly  seized.  The  people, 
In  tumult,  endeavoured  to  recover  it ;  Manus 
secured  the  capitol,  and  summoned  every  man, 
whether  fireemen  or  slaves,  to  repair  to  his 
standard.  His  party,  as  they  assembled,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  streets.     Sylla,  in  the  mean 


Imitated,  and  which,  though  It  could  not  mafci 
ahv  addition  to  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an 
additional  expression  of  the  animosity  and  ran* 
eour  of  parties  against  each  other.* 

Marius,  upon  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  ri»« 
tired  to  his  own  villa  at  Salonium ;  and,  beinf 
unprovided  for  a  lon^ger  flif^ht,  sent  his  son  to 
the  farm  of  one  Mutius,  a  triend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  procure  what  might  be  necesaary 
for  a  voyage  by  sea.  llie  young  man  was  dis- 
covered at  this  place,  and  narrowly  escaped  in  a 
waffgon  loaded  with  sU'aw,  which,  the  better 
to  deceive  his  pursuen,  was  ordered  to  taice  Uie 
road  to  Rome.  The  father  Med  to  Ostia,  and 
there  emlNirlced  on  board  a  veasel  which  was 
provided  for  him  bv  Numerius,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  partizaus  in  the  late  troubles.  Hav. 
ing  put  to  sea,  he  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Uirceii,  there  landed  in  want  of  every  neces- 
sary, and  made  himself  known  to  some  herds- 
men, of  whom  he  Implored  relief.  Being  inform- 
ed of  the  parties  that  were  abroad  in  pursuitof 
him,  he  concealed  himself  for  the  night  in  a 
neighbouring  wood.  Next  day  as  be  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Mlntuma,  h* 
was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  some  horsemen,  ran 
with  ail  the  speed  he  could  make  to  the  ^ore, 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on  board  of  a 


time,  at  the  head  of  his  array,  rushed  through  '  boat  which  was  passing.  The  persons  with 
the  gate,  which  his  vanguard  still  maintains,  i  whom  he  thus  took  reftun  resisted  tlie  threats  and 
against  the  multitudes  by  whom  they  were .  importunities  of  the  puvuers  to  have  him  de- 
pressed. He  was  grmtly  annoyed  from  the  '  livered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the  sea; 
(attlementa  and  windows  as  he  passed,  and  '  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  plaee  ef 
might  have  been  repulsed  bv  the  rorces  which  safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lirls,  they  put  him 
Marius  had  assembled,  if  he  had  not  command-  ;  on  shore,    and  left  him  to  his  fate.     Here  h* 


ed  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  confusion  into  which  the  people  were  likely 
to  Im  thrown  in  avoiding  or  extingnishiiig  the 
fiames.  By  this  expedient  he  drove  liifUrius 
from  all  the  stations  lie  had  occupied,  forced 
him  to  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged  his  adher- 
ents to  separate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  In  different 
^piarters  ik  a  dty,  deformed  with  recent  marks 
of  bloodshed  and  fire,  their  general  assembled 
the  senate,  and  desired  them  to  deliberate  on 
the  present  state  of  afDaira.  Among  the  mea- 
sures he  suggested  on  this  occasion*  was  a  law 
by  which  fiiarlns,  with  his  son,  and  twelve  of 
his  faction,  who  had  secreted  themselves,  were 
declared  enemiee  of  their  country.  This  sen- 
tence was  accompanied  with  a  public  injunction 
to  seize  or  kill  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  The  reasons  upon  which  tais  act  of 
attainder  was  granted  were,  that  they  had  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  sednoed  the 
slaves  to  desert  finom  their  masters,  and  to  take 
arms  against  the  state.* 

While  the  officers  of  Justice  were  dispersed  In 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
busy  in  search  of  their  private  enemies,  thus 
laid  at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulplclus,  hav- 
ing fled  to  the  marshes  on  the  coast  near  Lau- 
rentum,  wss  dragged  from  thence  and  slain. 
His  head,  severed  from  the  body,  as  that  of  a 
traitor,  who  had  surpassed  every  leader  of  fae- 
t^  in  the  outrages  done  to  the  laws  and  the 
government  of  his  country,  was  exposed  on  one 
of  the  rostra;  an  example  alWrwaros  frequently 


4  Appian.  de.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  I.  p.  887.  The  names 
mentiu  led  in  thin  set  of  sttsinder  or  outlawry,  w«>re 
ftalpiciiM,  Mnrios'  tetber  and  soo,  P.  Ce^hegas,  J«- 
nio*  B  u*iu,  Coeius  and  Pub.  Graali*  Albiaovaaof , 
Maieus  SaeCoaiiu. 


first  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards  under 
a  hollow  bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on 
hearing  the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pur- 
sued him,  he  plunged  himself  to  the  chin  in  tho 
marsh ;  but,  tnough  concealed  by  the  reeds  and 
the  depth  of  the  water,  he  was  discovered  and 
dragged  from  thence  all  covered  with  mud.  Ho 
WHS  carried  to  Mintuma,  and  doomed  by  tho 
magistrates  of  the  place  to  suffer  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  which  had  been  denounced 
against  himself  and  his  partlzans  at  Rome.  Ho 
was,  however,  by  some  connivance,  allowed  to 
escape  from  hence,  again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the 
Island  ^naria,  Joined  some  associates  of  his 
flight.  Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land  In 
Sicily  for  a  supply  of  water,  and  being  known, 
he  narrowly  escaped  witit  the  loss  of  some  of  tho 
crew  that  navigated  his  vessel.  From  theneo 
heiurived  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but,  being 
forbid  the  province  by  the  Pr»tor  Sextllius, 
continued  to  shift  his  abode  among  the  Islando 
or  jdaoes  of  retirement  on  the  coast* 

Marius  was  In  ills  seventieth  year  when  ho 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Roman  re- 
public by  means  of  pepular  tumults,  and  whe* 
no  strove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  In 
the  busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  tho 
Roman  empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced, 
by  his  miscarriage  In  this  attempt.  Into  the  state 
of  an  outlaw,  he  still  amnsed  the  werid  wHh 
adventures  and  eecapes,  which  historians  record 
with  the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and 
even  romantic  description.  A  Gaulish  or  GermoR 
soldier,  who  was  employed  at  MintunuB  to  nut 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  aspect,  reooUcd 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  If 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  In  aiding  his 
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•Mipe.'    TIm  pwnnee  of  tmdk  aa  exile  on  the 
groand  where  Carthafe   had  ttood,  waa  lup- 
poeed   to   increaae  thi 
Luicholy  of  the  icene. 


maietty  and    the 
«  Go,'^  he  taid  to  the 


lictor  who  brooght  him  the  orders  of  the  pi 
to  depart  <<  teUhim'that  yoa  have  leen  Marina 
fitting  on  the  mine  of  Cartilage.*' ' 

The  senate^  thoa  restored  to  Its  authority, 
and»  by  the  suppression  of  the  late  eeditlon» 
masters  of  the  a^)  took  the  prooer  measures  to 

Caventi  for  the  future,  such  violations  of  order 
troduced  fior  popular  government.  Ihey  ra- 
aolved  that  no  question  of  legislation  should  be 
agitated  in  the  aasembly  of  the  tribes;'  and 
Sylla,  before  he  left  the  city,  thought  nroper  to 
^Mpatch  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  toliowing 
yaar,  but  did  not  employ  the  power,  which  he 
BOW  poesesied,  to  male  the  choice  fall  on  per- 
aona  who  were  both  of  the  senatorian  party. 
Together  with  Octavius,  who  had  the  authority 
of  Uie  aenate  at  heart,  he  suffered  Cinna, 
^ogh  of  the  opposite  faction,  to  be  choeen,  aod 
only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to  disturb 
^  public  neaoe,  nor,  in  his  absence,  to  attempt 
unr  thlog  derogatory  of  his  own  honour.* 
^Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  common- 
Waalth,  Sylla  set  out  with  his  army  for  th«ir 
4aatination  in  Greece.  Quintus  Hufus,  the 
^dier  consul  of  the  preceding  vear,  at  the  same 
^hna  rspaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of 
the  Hvrsi,  whcra»  aa  has  been  mentioned,  he 
inatoaHCoeed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of 
fOma  legions:  but  being  lees  agreeable  to  these 
iKNipa  than  hia  predecessor,  the  soldien  muti- 
lUed  npon  hia  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Cn.  Strabo,  though  suspected  of  haviog  cour 
^ved  with  them  in  this  horrid  transaction,  was 
parmitted  to  profit  by  it  in  keepiug  his  station. 
DO  fuifik  waa  the  succession  of  crimes  which 
llstnasad  die  republic,  that  one  disorder  escaped 
irith  iaspuaity,  under  the  more  atrocious  effects 
ilanolhav  whieh  followed  it. 

When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart 
V*  C  486.  from  the  ci^,  Viigilius,  one  of  the 
^CbrmCtoi-  tribunal,  moved  an  impeachmeot 
•a.  Cm,  OcUk-  against  him  for  the  ilLfgol  steps  he 
vlmtt  Oh4,  nad  lately  token.  But  the  state  of 
the  war  with  MUhridates  was  ur- 
Mt,  and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Memmlus,  by  which  parsons  named  to  command 
liad  a  privilege  to  decline  answering  any  cliarge 
which  aboula  be  hraii^ht  against  them,  when 
going  o|i  the  lervifos  to  wluch  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  king  of  Pontu%  notwithstonding  he  had 
been  disi^ipointed  in  bis  attempt  upon  Uhod*  s, 
waa  become  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  bad  fixed 
Ua  fesMenoe  at  Pergamua,  and  employed  his  of- 
flcersb  with  numerous  fleets  and  sfmie^,  to  c<UTy 

L  the  war  in  differvnl  ouarters,  making  rapid 

Suiaitions  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythian 
Thmdan  Bosphoriia  in  Macedonia  aitd 
in  Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  bad  reduced 
■loat  of  the  Greek  islands^  and  waa  haaten- 
ing  to  aAake  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  con- 
tinent Dekw  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the 
robe  of  Athena,  al  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the 
laoda  of  thiageneral.  The  king  propoeed  to 
laaka  nae  of  it  aa  a  decoy  tobring  the  Atheniana 
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themselves  under  his  power.  For  this  purpnaa 
he  pretended  a  desire  to  restore  the  island,  with 
the'  treaaure  he  had  seized  there,  to  its  former 
masters;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escui-t 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treaaure  Into 
their  hands.  Aristion  being,  under  thb  pre- 
tence, received  into  the  PyrsBus,  contiuueo  to 
hold  this  place,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself, 
for  Mitliridates,  and,  by  means  of  the  forces  ha 
assembled  in  Attica,  soon  after  overran  Bceotiot 
Aohaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  to  the  personal  ii^Jnries  dona 
to  such  of  their  generals  aa  had  fallen  into  hia 
hands,  Mithridates  had  Joined  a  barbarous  out- 
rage, that  roused,  in  the  highest  dearee,  the  re- 
seotmeut  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  sent 
orders  to  all  his  commanders  in  every  town  and 
station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Roman  citizens  tliat  were  any  wlicra 
settled  in  that  country,  and  to  puldish  a  reward 
for  the  slaves  of  any  Roman  who  sliould  aac- 
ceed  in  destroying  their  master.  This  order 
was  executed  with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  tht 
instrumente  of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed 
their  Instructluns.  It  is  particularly  mentioned, 
that  at  £phesus,  Pergamus,  and  other  cities  of 
Asia,  entii*e  families,  taking  reftwe  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  embracing  the  altars,  inianta  with  'heir 
parents,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  oi  ue, 
were  dragi^in]  from  thence  and  murdered,  'ilia 
number  ut  porwins  that  perished  in  this  maa- 
sacre,  if  ever  known,  is  no  where  mentioned.* 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  thla 
occasion,  together  with  the  real  danger  that 
threatened  the  empire,  fully  Justified  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Sylla  treated  the  impeach- 
ment of  Virgiliiis,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
be  left  the  city  of  Rome.  Having  transported 
to  Dyrachlum  an  ai*my  of  six  l^ons  he  took 
the  route  of  'llietniily  and  ^tolia ;  and  having 
raised  in  these  countries  contributions  for  the 
pav  and  subsistence  of  his  arm  v,  be  received  the 
suiimis»{on  ul'the  Ikeotiaiis,  wao  had  lately  been 
obliged  to  de<laFe  for  Mithridates,  and  advanced 
to  Athens,  where  Aristioo  in  the  city,  and  Ar- 
chelaus in  tlie  Pyrspus,  were  prepared  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistsiicc.  MUhndates,  who  waa 
master  of  the  sea,  collected  together  all  the  troopa 
which  be  had  distributed  in  the  islands,  and  or- 
dered a  great  reintorcement  from  Asia  to  form 
an  army  on  the  side  of  Boiotia  for  the  relief  of 
Athens. 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  tha 
siege  of  this  place.  He  first  made  an  attempt  to 
forne  his  way  into  the  Pyzwus  by  scaling  tha 
walls ;  but  being  repulsed,  had  vscourse  to  tha 
OQchnary  meana  of  attack.  He  erected  towers^ 
aod  raising  them  to  t^  height  of  the  battle- 
ments, got  upon  the  same  level  with  the  b^ 
siiQged,  and  plied  his  missiles  from  thence.  Ha 
shook  the  walls  with  battering  engines,  or  un- 
dermined them  with  galleries,  and  made  plaoea 
of  arme  for  his  men,  near  to  where  he  expected 
to  open  a  breach.  But  the  defence  of  the  place 
was  vigaroua  and  obstinate,  and  so  well  con- 
ducted,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruit- 
less efforts,  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
to  await  the  effects  of  famme,  by  which  the  dtjf 


began  already  to  be  pressed. 
Itv  "   '      •       " 


waa  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  «k« 
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ity. 
walk  had  wwiwiniiMi  all  the  iMriMge,  aod 
all  tha  animala  that  won  to  bo  found  in  the 
flaee ;  they  were  ndnoed  to  feed  on  the  imple. 
BMDti  of  leather,  or  other  materiala  that  could  be 
tamed  into  euetenaooe^  and  came  at  laet  to  prejr 
ttpOBthecarcaeeeof  thedead.  The  garrieon  waa 
greatly  diminiahed  in  numbera ;  and  of  thooe 


Jied,  the  greater  part  wae  diapirited 
;  but  Ari^ion,  expecting  for  I ' 
no  quarter  Iroai  the  Roman  genend,  stUl 


•d  no  desire  to  oapitulate ;  when  Syila,  knowing 
the  weak  atate  to  which  the  beeieged  were  ra- 
doced,  made  a  vigoroaa  effort*  etormed  and 
fwoed  the  waUa  with  great  abuightcr.  Ariation, 
who  had  retired  into  the  Acropolii»  waa  eooa 
afterwarda  taken  and  elaln. 

Archehiua,  likewiee  greaUy  diwr— ed  in  the 
Pynaus,  found  meane  to  eicape  by  water,  and 
hastened  to  Join  ti>0  army  that  waa  forming  on 
the  dde  of  Thesealy  ;  leaTing  the  post  he  aban- 
4Mied  to  fiUl  Into  the  hand*  of  Sylkn  who  lazed 
ita  fortifications  to  the  ground. 

The  army  of  Mithridatea  advanced  into  Boo- 
tia.  Every  part  of  it  waa  snmutuousiv'  pro- 
vided with  all  that  waa  neoeewiry  for  subsistenoe 
or  parade.  There  waa  a  numerous  cavalry  rich- 
Ir  caparisoned;  an  in&ntry  of  every  deecrio- 
tion,  variously  armed,  eomo  to  uae  missile 
weapons^  others  to  engage  in  eloee  fi(|[ht ;  a  large 
train  of  armed  chariota,  which,  being  wiiiged 
'with  acythee,  threatened  to  sweep  the  plains. 
11m  whole  army  amounted  to  about  a  hundred 
•ad  twenty  thousand  men.  But  their  maater, 
with  all  his  ability,  it  appears,  relied,  in  the 
manner  of  barbarous  nations^  more  on  their 
numbers  than  he  did  on  their  order,  or  on  the 
ooudttct  of  their  offioersb  Sylla  waa  to  oppoae 
them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archelaua  continually 
nreesed  with  all  hia  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
oring  on  a  general  action,  which  Sylla  cautiously 
avoided ;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  might 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  they  had  in 
Ihe  superiority  of  their  numbers.  The  armies 
being  both  in  Bwotia,  Archelaua  inadvertently 
took  post  near  Cheronea,  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
hill  tnat  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of 
rorka,  and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  p«Jc  or 
narrow  summit.  On  the  lace  of  this  bill  he  had 
crowded  hia  in^try,  hia  cavalry,  and  his  char- 
ion,  and  trusted  that,  although  the  ground  waa 
unfavourable  to  such  an  army,  it  was  still  inae- 
eeesible,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemy. 

While  Archelaua  believed  himself  secure  In 
this  position,  Sylla  continued  to  obeerve  him 
Irom  the  poet  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distance ; 
and  waa  told  by  some  natlvca  of  the  country, 
that  the  hill  which  the  enemy  had  occupied 
might  be  ascended  in  their  rear,  and  that  any 
part  of  his  army  might  be  safely  conducted  to 
the  summit.  Upon  thie  information  he  made 
a  dispodtion  to  engace,  placed  his  main  body 

Sainat  the  enemy  in  front,  and,  that  he  might 
row  them  into  confusion  by  a  double  attack, 
sent  a  powerful  detachment,  with  proper  guides, 
to  seize  on  the  heights  above  their  encampment, 
llie  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylla*s  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  produced  the  alarm  that  was 
Intended*  Their  Impetuoua  descent  from  the 
hill  diovo  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their 
way  from  thence  to  the  camp.  *The  rear  fiell 
down  on  the  lh>nt.  A  great  uproar  and  tumult 
aroee  in  every  part.     And  In  this  critical  mo- 

lUVlit  oym  wCg«B  l■lv^v■M■■^  hbv  oc^w  mwr  ^^ 

Biidst  of  ensMM%  wha  wan  altogether 


pared  to  receive  him.  They  were  crowded  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  mixed  without  any  distiuc* 
tion  of  separate  bodies  of  officers  or  men :  and, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  their  ground,' could 
neither  resist  nor  rears.  In  the  centre,  num- 
bers being  trod  under  foot  by  thoee  who  crowded 
around  them,  perished  by  violence  or  suffoca- 
tion ;  or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way 
to  escape,  were  shun  by  each  other  s  sworda. 
Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  scarcely 
ten  thouaand  could  be  assembled  at  Chalds  in 
Euboea,  the  place  to  which  Archelaua  directed 
hia  flight.  Of  the  Romana,  at  the  end  of  tha 
action,  only  fiiVeen  men  were  Buisfing,  and  of 
these  two  returned  on  the  following  day.* 

Arehdans,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army, 
being  atill  maater  at  sea,  drew  suppliee  from  • 
Aaia  and  from  the  neighbouring  isbnds ;  and* 
being  secure  in  his  retreat  in  Euboa,  made  fra* 
quent  deecenta  on  the  neighbouring  coaata. 
While  Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of 
BcBotia  and  Attica  from  theee  incursions,  Mith- 
ridatea made  great  efforts  to  replace  his  army  in 
that  country ;  and  in  a  little  time  had  transpor- 
ted thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under 
Dorilaus,  to  whom  Archehuis  Joined  himself 
with  thoee  he  had  saved  firom  the  late  disaster. 
The  new  army  of  Mithridates,  5)onsisting  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  waa  greatly  fiivoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  Bceotia,  which  was  flat  and 
abounding  in  forage.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to 
keep  the  heights  on  which  he  was  least  ex* 
poeed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  Iii 
order  to  cover  the  country  from  which  he  dre# 
his  subsistenoe  and  forage,  to  descend  to  tha 
^ains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenoe. 
There  he  took  post  among  the  marshes,  and  en- 
deavoured to  tortifjr  himself  with  deep  ditchei 
against  the  enemy  s  horse.  While  ms  werka 
were  yet  unfinished,  being  Itttacked  by  the  Asia- 
tic cavalry,  not  only  thie  labourers,  but  th4 
troops  that  were  placed  under  arms  to  cover  th^ 
workmen,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled* 
Sylla,  having  flMr  aome  time  in  tvin  endeavoured 
to  rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  ekulfn,  and  rush- 
ed In  despair  on  the  enemy.  "To  me,'*  ha 
said,  « it  ia  glorious  to  fall  Id  Ais  place :  but 
for  you,  if  you  are  asked  Where  you  deserted 
your  leader,  you  may  say,  at  Orchomenoe.** 
Numbers  who  heard  Ihis  reproach  returned  to 
the  charge  with  their  general ;  and  wherever 
they  presented  themselves,  stopped  the  career  of 
the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Roman 
army  at  length  recovered  Itaeu  In  every  part  of 
the  odd ;  and  Sylla,  remounting  hia  horse,  took 
the  full  advantage  of  the  change  of  hii  fbrtun& 
pursued  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  forced 
them  to  abandon  It  with  great  slaughter. 

After  the  loss  of  this  second  army,  MldnU 
datee  appears  to  have  despaired  of  Us  aiHain  lA 
Greece :  he  suffered  Sylla  to  enter  into  q[uiel 
poeeesslon  of  his  winter  quarters  In  Thcssaly, 
and  authorised  Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  Inclined  to  a  treaty ; 
the  king  of  Pontus  urred  by  his  losses,  and  tha 
Roman  proconsul  by  the  state  of  affairs  In  Italy. 
Sylla.  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  at>th^ 
rity  from  the  Roman  aenate,  had  been  iicgradcd, 
and  declared  a  public  o^my  by  a  resolution  ol 
the  people  at  Rome.  aAn  officer  had  been  aent 
to  supercede  him;  and  a  Roman 
*    Lt  of  hia  orders^  was  actually 


firom  Ital; 
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finding  it  impossible  within  tho  city,  that  wat 
occupied  by  his  opponents,  to  withstand  tlMlr 
force,  he  withdrew  to  the  country  tiiwns,  and 
solicited  supplies  from  thence.  He  passed 
through  Tibur  and  Pneneste  to  Nola,  and 
openly  implored  the  inhabitanta  to  aid  him 
against  their  common  enemies.   On  thia  oocasioa 
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employed  in  the  proTinee.  Mithridates  too, 
while  he  had  sustained  such  losses  in  Greece, 
was  pressed  by  the  other  Roman  army  In  Asia, 
nnder  the  command  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  in- 
tentions equally  hostile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithrida- 
tes, adranced  with  a  rapid  pace,  reduced  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  had  lately  made  himself 


master  of  Pergamus,  where  the  king  himself    he  was  attended  by  Sortorius,  and  by  some  other 


had  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  his  hands.  In 
these  dreumstances  a  treaty  was  equally  season- 
able for  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  Rome  about  two 
years,  during  which  time,  having  no  supplies  from 
thence,  he  hiiul  supported  the  war  by  the  con- 
tributions which  he  had  raised  in  Greece,  ^tolia, 
and  Tlicssaly,  and  with  the  money  he  had  coin- 
ed  from  tEe  plate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian 
temples.*  The  republic,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
authority  of  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
suppressed.  Soon  after  he  left  the  city,  Cinna, 
notwithstanding  his  enpgementa  to  Sylla,  re- 
▼ived  the  project  of  keeping  the  more  respectable 
dtiaens  in  subjection,  under  pretence  or  a  gov- 
ernment placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  designation  of  the  popular  party  was  the 
me  with  that  which  baa  distinguished  the  fol- 


lowers of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus;  but 
the  object  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popu- 
lar faction  itsdf  was  differently  composed,  i'or- 
merly  this  (action  consisted  of  the  populace  of 
Rome  and  of  the  poorer  dtizens,  opposed  to  the 
noble  and  the  rich.  The  objects  for  which  they 
at  that  time  contended,  were  the  distribution  of 
com,  new  settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands. 
At  present  the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  towns  lately  admitted,  or 
atill  claiming  to  be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the 
people  on  one  side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient 
dtizens  on  the  other.  The  object  to  which  the 
former  aspired,  was  a  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  all  the  powers  that  bdonged  to  the  Ko- 
^  man  people.  They  were  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  of  their  enrolment  into  a 
few  particular  tribes,  and  laid  daim  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  distincdon  among  the  ancient 
dtiaens,  and  to  hare  consideration  and  power 
proportioned  to  their  numbers.  In  this  they 
were  supported  by  Cinna,  who  made  a  motion 
In  their  nvour  In  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  recal  Marius 
and  the  other  exiles  of  that  party  frvm  their 
banishment.  The  consul  Octarius,  with  the 
minority  of  the  senate  and  audent  dtizens,  op- 
posed these  propodtions ;  but  Cinna  was  likely 
to  have  a  powerful  support  in  the  new  people 
that  flocked  to  him  from  the  country  towns,  aud 
In  the  friends  of  the  exiles.  On  the  day  of  as- 
sembly, multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  ob- 
.  served  to  be  armed  with  daggers  or  short  swords. 
Octovius  was  attended  at  ms  house  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly  of  the  andent  citizens,  who  were 
armed  in  the  same  manner,  and  waited  to  take 
aui'ti  measures  as  the  necessity  of  tlie  case  might 
n*<|uire.  Being  told  that  the  tribunes  who  had 
forbidden  the  question  were  violently  attacked, 
d  likely  ti»  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they 
me  furth  into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  an- 
gooista,  with  some  bl^iodiihed,  through  the 
ates  of  the  city.  Cinna  endeavoured  to  make 
«ttd  against  his  colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves, 
del'  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  hb  standard.   But 
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senators  who  had  embarked  in  the  same  ruinous 
faction.  Thdr  sdidtations  at  any  other  time 
might  perhaps  have  been  fruitless ;  but  now,  to 
the  misfortune  of  the  republic,  a  number  of  ar- 
mies were  still  kept  on  foot  In  Italy,  to  finish 
the  remains  of  the  social  war.  Cn.  Strabo  com- 
manded one  army  in  Umbria,  Metellus  another 
on  the  confines  of  LucanSa  and  Samnium,  and 
Appius  Claudius  a  third  in  Campania.  These 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  indigent  dtizens,  be* 
come  soldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the 
disposal  of  thdr  leadera,  in  whose  name  they  had 
been  levied,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  the  mili- 
tary oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended  for  the 
setuemento  and  rewards  which  they  were  taught 
to  expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.  They 
were  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  oause  of  any 
faction  that  was  likdy,  by  the  expulsion  and 
forfeiture  of  one  part  of  the  dty,  to  make  way 
for  prefermento  and  fortunes  to  the  other. 

Cinna  distrusted  Pompey  and  MeteUus :  but 
hoptnff  for  a  better  reception  from  Appius  Clau- 
dius, ne  repaired  to  tfie  camp  of  this  frvneral, 
and  had  the  address  to  gain  the  troope  who  were 
under  his  command. 

Mean  time  the  senate,  without 
OctavlmsoHd  entering  into  any  particular  die- 
Meriila.  cuasion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna 
had  incurred  in  the  late  tumult  at 
Rome,  found  that,  by  having  deserted  his  sta- 
tion, he  had  actuallv  divested  himself  of  his  of- 
fice as  consul,  and  tne^  obtained  the  dection  of 
L.  Comdius  Morula  m  his  place. 

Marius,  bdng  informed  that  one  of  the  armies 
in  Italy,  with  a  Roman  consul  at  ita  head,  waa 
prepared  to  support  him,  made  haste  from  his 
exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tuscany,  was 
joined  by  numbers,  and  had  an  offer  of  being 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul.  Kut  in- 
tending to  move  indignation  or  pity,  he  declined 
every  privilege  of  a  I^man  citizen,  until  the  sen- 
tence of  attainder  or  banishment,  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  should  be  reversed. 
In  the  manner  practised  by  suppliants,  with  a 
mean  habit  and  chastly  figure,  to  which  he  waa 
reduced  by  the  diHtresH  of  his  exile,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  people  ;  but  wiih  a  countenance^ 
says  bis  hiKtoriau,  which,  beiuK  naturally  Mem, 
now  rather  seemed  terrible  th«in  iiitctius.*  He 
implored  the  protection  of  ibe  country  towns,  in 
whose  cause  lie  too  pretended  to  have  suffered, 
and  wh4ise  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  bad  manv  par- 
tizans  among  thoKO  who  had  composed  toe  1«»- 
ffions  which  foimerly  served  under  his  orders, 
lie  had  reputation  and  authority,  and  soon  aa« 
s(*mbled  a  considerable  force,  with  which,  in 
concert  with  Cinna,  with  Sertorius  aud  Carboy 
he  advanced  towards  Rome.  . 

I'hey  invested  the  citv  in  three  separate  di* 
visions.  Cinna  and  Carfio  lav  before  it,  Serto* 
rius  took  post  on  the  river  above,  and  Marha 
bdow  it.  llie  last,  to  prevent  supplies  from  tho 
sea,  made  hknsdf  master  of  the  port  of  Ostia} 
the  first  had  sent  a  detachment  to  Arminiyn^ 
to  prevent  any  relief  from  the  dde  of  GaiiL 
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In  thi«  extremity  tbe  seaate  applied  to  Metel- 
las,  requeetinc  that  he  would  make  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Italian  allies,  and  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  the  dtv.  The  delays  which  he  made 
in  the  execution  or  these  orders  enabled  Cinna 
and  MariuB  to  prerent  him  in  fining  the  allies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  this  time  had  it  in 
their  option  to  accept  the  pririlcf  es  they  claimed 
from  either  party ;  and,  having  chosen  to  join 
themselTes  with  the  popular  faction,  they  threw 
ibeir  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellas,  however,  advanced  into  Latiom; 
and,  being  Joined  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took 
post  on  the  Alban  bill.  Here  they  found  that 
their  troops,  being  inclined  to  favour  their  ene- 
mies, deserted  apace.  Metellus,  being  reduced 
to  a  few  attendants,  despaired  of  the  cause,  and 
withdrew  into  Africa.  Octavius  returned  to 
Us  station  in  the  city. 

The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompeius 
Stralio»  was  now  deprived  of  its  general ;  he 
having  been  killed  by  lightning  in  bis  camp. 
And  the  senate  was  not  indincd  to  repose 
any  confidence  in  bis  men.  He  himself  bad 
time   hesitated    between    the    parti( 


and  the  troops,  at  his  death,  were  prepared  to 
choose  the  side  which  was  most  likely  to  luvour 
their  luterest.  With  so  uncertain  a  prospect  of 
support,  tlie  senate  thought  it  safer  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Cinna  and  Marius,  than  to  re^ 
main  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  being  obliged 
to  admit  them  by  force.  They  offered  to  rein- 
state Cinna  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  to  re- 
store Marius,  with  the  other  exiles,  to  their  con- 
dition of  Roman  citizens ;  only  stipulating  that 
they  would  spare  the  blood  of  their  opponents, 
or  proceed  against  them  according  to  the  laws 
•f  the  commonwealth.  While  this  treaty  was 
In  dependanoe,  Marios,  affecting  the  modesty  of 
a  person  whom  the  law,  according  to  his  late 
sentence  of  banishment,  had  disquuified  to  take 
any  part  among  dtizens,  observed  a  sullen  and 
obstinate  silence.  Even  when  the  treaty  was 
condttded,  and  the  gates  were  laid  open  to  him- 
adf  and  bis  followers,  he  refused  to  enter  until 
the  attainder  under  which  he  lay  should  be 
taken  off*,  and  until  he  was  replaced  in  his  con- 
dition as  a  Roman.  The  people  were  accord- 
ingly assembled  to  repeal  their  former  decree. 
But  Marius,  proposing  to  take  his  enemies  by 
•lurprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  While  the  ballots  were  collecting, 
he  entered  the  dty  with  a  band  of  armed  men. 
whom  he  employed  in  taking  veneeance  on  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  measures 
•gainst  him.  The  gates,  by  bis  orders,  were  se- 
cured, but  most  of  the  senators  escaped.  Sylla's 
house  was  demolished,  many  who  were  reputed 
bis  friends  were  slain,  others  assisted  his  wife 
and  his  children  in  making  their  escape.  Among 
the  signals  by  which  Manus  directea  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  persons,  it  was  understood 
that  if  he  did  not  return  a  salute  which  was  of- 
fered him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  war- 
rant for  immediate  death.  In  compliance  with 
these  instructions,  some  citizens  of  note  were 
laid  dead  at  his  feet.  And  as  the  meanest  re- 
tainers of  his  party  had  their  resentments  as 
well  as  himseli,  and  took  this  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  passions,  the  city  resembled  a  place 
tliat  was  taken  by  storm,  and  every  quarter  re- 
sounded with  the  cries  of  robbery,  murders,  and 
rapes.  This  horrid  scene  continued  without 
intermission  five  days  and  five  nights. 

The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
(rindpal   senators  who   suffered:   tlM 


Octavius  was  murdered  in  his  robes  of  office^ 
and  in  presence  of  his  lictors ;  two  senators  of 
the  name  of  Cesar,  Caius  and  Ludus ;  two  of 
the  name  of  Crassus,  the  father  and  the  son, 
who,  attempting  to  escape,  but  likely  to  be  taken, 
fell  by  their  own  hands;  Attilius  Serranus 
Publius  Lentulus,  C.  Nnmitorius,  M.  BKbiu% 
whose  bodies,  fastened  on  a  hook,  were  dram 
by  a  rope  through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonlu^ 
one  of  the  first  Roman  senators,  who  had  be- 
taken himself  entirely  or  chiefly  to  civil  arti^ 
and  is  known  therefore  by  the  name  of  the  Ora- 
tor ;  this  senator  bdng  discovered  in  a  place  of 
concealment,  was  killed  by  assasdns  sent  for  the 
purpose.  The  heads  of  the  others  were  exposed 
on  the  rostra ;  that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on 
the  table  of  Marius,  who  bore  him,  it  seems,  a 
peculiar  degree  of  animosity  and  rancour.  Ca- 
tulus,  once  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  con- 
sulate, partner  in  his  last  and  most  derisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Cimbri,  and  without  ouestlon  one 
of  the  most  respectable  senators  of  the  age,  was 
indnded  in  the  warrant  for  general  execution. 
Marius  being  solicited  in  bis  favour,  made  an- 
swer. He  must  die.  And  this  victim,  choosing 
to  avoid  by  a  voluntary  death  the  insults  likely 
to  1>e  offered  to  him  by  his  enemies,  having  shut 
himself  op,  with  a  brasier  of  burning  coals,  in  a 
dose  chamber  which  was  recently  plastered, 
perished  by  suffocation. 

Merula,  the  Flamen  Dialls,  whose  name, 
without  his  own  knowledge,  had  been  inscribed 
consul  in  place  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  likewise, 
willing  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  bis  station, 
opened  his  arteries  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter, 
whose  priest  he  was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the 

Sod  with  his  blood ;  on  fedinf  the  approach  of 
eath,  he  tore  from  his  head  tne  apex  or  crest  of 
the  order,  which,  by  the  maxims  of  rdigion,  he 
always  carried  while  alive,  but  with  which  on 
his  head  it  would  have  been  impious  and  omi- 
nous to  die,  and  took  those  who  were  present  to 
witness  of  the  exactness  with  which  he  perform- 
ed this  duty. 

Cinna  himsdf  became  weary  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
even  of  fugitive  daves  against  the  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  it.  He  caused  great  numbers  of  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword. 
He  proposed,  in  concert  witn  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  as- 
suming the  consulate :  and  although  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  they  could  have  easily  obtained 
the  sanction  of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they 
cbose  to  usurp  the  ensigns  and  powers  of  consul 
without  any  such  pretence.'  Marius,  while  ha 
took  the  title  of  consul,  continued  to  act  like  a 
chief  of  banditti,  connived  at  the  disorders  that 
were  committed  by  his  military  retainers,  and 
continued  still  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  he  nad  given  on  his  first  entry 
into  the  city,  to  put  his  opponents  to  deaUi. 

In  the  midst  of  these  crimes,  however,  tho 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  rictories  in 
fj  <»ece,  gave  continual  presage  of  a  lust  retribu- 
*juM,  Marius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal 
tears,  and  gave  signs  of  a  distracted  mind.  Soma 
one,  he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  eoo- 
tioually  sounded  in  his  ears,  "Horrid  is  tlM  dyii^ 
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ll<m*i  den ;  *  whfcYi  being  applied  to  himself, 
neeined  to  Announce  his  approactiing  dissolution. 
He  toolc  to  the  pxressive  use  of  wine,  contmcted 
a  pleurisy,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his 
Illness,  in  the  seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or 
seventh  consuhite,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in 
••abverting  the  ffovemment  of  his  country,  to 
^y  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears,'  had  made  it  a  question. 
Whether  Marins  had  been  most  useful  to  his 
countrr  as  a  soldier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citizen. 
It  has  happened  unfortunatelv  for  his  fame,  that 
he  closed  tne  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the 
latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained  his 
genius  or  abilities  cannot  be  known.  His  insa- 
tiable thirst  of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  case  of 
other  persons,  seemed  to  grow  with  age.  His 
hatred  of  the  nobles,  contracted  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  earW  life,  remained  with  him  after  he 
himself  liaa  laid  the  amplest  foundations  of  no- 
bUityin  his  own  family.  And  he  died  in  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  all  Just  or  r^ular  govern- 
ment in  the  blood  of  those  who  only  were  quali- 
fied or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  tne  death  of  Marios,  the  government 
•till  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  aenators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to 
Ifae  prevailing  party,  took  refuse  with  Sylla. 
This  ceneral  oimself  was  declared  a  public  ene- 
my ;  nis  effects  were  seized ;  his  children,  with 
their  mother,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  pur- 
aoit  of  his  enemies,  fled  to  the  father  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sylla  did  not  change  his 
eonduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  concessions 
to  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  famili- 
arly every  day  of  his  intention  to  punish  his 
enemies  at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
friends,  but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mitbridates  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to 
the  Romans  and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats,  Cinna  took  me»- 
■nresto  strengthen  hia  party :  assumed,  upon 
the  death  of  Marina,  Valerius  Flaocus  as  bis  col- 
league In  the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  as- 
signed him  the  command  in  Asia,  with  two  ad- 
ditional leffions,  trusted  that  with  this  force  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  the  province. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Thessaly, 
was  deserted  by  part  of  the  army,  which  went 
over  to  Sylla ;  and  passing  through  Macedonia 
In  his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dia- 
wate  arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant 
Fimbria,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  con- 
sul Flaocus,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  to 
the  command.  So  little  deference  or  respect  did 
citizens  pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy 
times,  even  to  the  goremment  they  professed  to 
serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  their  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as 
has  been  observed,  th«  resolution  to  which  Mitb- 
ridates was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.  To 
this  crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his 
own  afAdn,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  fa- 
vourable, when  so  much  distraction  took  pbce 
in  the  ouoncUs  of  Rome.  He  had  experienced 
Che  ablUtIca  of  SyDa;  ho  knew  his  eager  desire 
to  be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be  rerenged  of  his 
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enemies ;  and  he  expected  to  gain  him  by  prof* 
fering  assistance  in  the  war  he  was  about  t4 
wage  with  the  opposite  party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  message  from  Archelaus,  SyOa  readi* 
ly  agreed  to  an  interview  in  the  island  of  Deloe  ; 
and  liere  bdng  told,  in  the  name  of  MithridateSy 
that  he  should  have  money,  troops,  and  shipping 
to  make  a  deecent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  make  war  on  the  Romans,  by  whom  ha 
was  now  proscribed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  propeeed 
to  Archelaus  to  desert  MiUiridates,  to  deliver  up 
the  fleet  and  the  army  which  was  under  hIa 
command,  and  to  rely  tor  protection  and  reward 
on  the  fiUth  of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily 
seat  you,  he  said,  on  the  throne  of^Pontus.  Ar- 
chelaus having  reiected  this  proposal  wlUi  hor* 
ror,  "  And  you,  says  Sylla,  '*  Uie  slave,  or  (if 
you  prefer  that  title)  the  friend  of  aJbarbaroua 
tyrant,  will  not  betray  your  trust,  and  yet  to  m« 
have  the  presumption  to  propoee  an  act  of  per* 
fidy.  The  fielda  of  Ch«nx>nea  and  Orchomenoa 
should  have  made  you  better  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Romans.** 

Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  necearfty 
of  purchasing  the  treaty  he  waa  Instructed  ta 
make,  and  accordingly  made  the  following  ood« 
cessions: 

That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy 
galleys,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  front 
all  places  which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  In  Asia,  together 
with  PapUagonia,  ^ithynla,  and  C^padocin 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of^Pontua, 
for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Milhridatea's 
territory. 

lluit  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand 
talents,*  to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

lliat  prisoners  should  bo  restored,  and  all  de- 
serters delivered  up. 

While  these  articles  were  sent  to  Mtthridatea' 
for  his  ratification,  Sylla  In  no  degree  relaxed 
the  measures  he  hiid  taken  to  secure  and  fadli- 
tate  the  passage  of  his  army  into  Asia.  He  sent 
Lucullus'  round  the  maritime  powers  of  tho 
East  to  assemble  a  fleet ;  and,  after  having  mada 
some  incursions  into  Thrace,  to  patify  bis  army 
with  the  spoil  of  nations  who  nad  oflen  plun- 
dered the  Roman  province,  he  continued  hia 
route  to  the  Hellespont,  and  waa  met  in  his  way 
by  the  messengers  of  Mitbridates,  who  informfa 
him  that  their  maater  agreed  to  all  the  articli^ 
proposed,  except  to  that  which  related  to  the 
cesdon  of  Pkphlagonia ;  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  merit  of  uie  preference  be  had  given  to 
Sylla  In  this  treaty ;  as  he  mifht  have  obtained 
more  favourable  terms  from  Fimbria.  "  That 
ia  a  traitor,**  said  Sylla,  «  whom  I  shall  speedily 
punish  for  his  crimes.  As  for  your  master,  I 
shall  know,  upon  my  arrival  in  Asia,  whether 
be  chooses  to  nave  peace  or  war.'* 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  he  was  Join- 
ed by  LucuUus  with  a  fleet  whidb  enabled  him 
to  pass  that  strait.  Here  he  waa  met  by  anotht* r 
message  from  MIthrldates,  desiring  a  personal 
interview;  which  was  accordinglv  helo  in  tlie 
presence  of  both  armiea,  and  at  wnich  the  king 
of  Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  this 
he  probably  acted  tram  policy,  as  well  as  from 
the  necessity  he  felt  In  the  present  sute  of  hi* 
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tffiftin.  Ha  itUl  boped,  In  ooowqueoee  of  this 
treaty^  to  turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  acaioMt  the  Ro- 
mans, and  trusted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for 
himself  in  Asia  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
war  in  Italy,  more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies 
than  any  efforts  he  himself  coold  make  against 
tbem.  With  this  reasonable  prospect  he  retired 
into  his  own  kingdom  of  Pontus;  and  there, 
strengthening  hloMelf  by  alliances  and  the  aoqoi- 
•ition  of  terntory  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  future 
emeigencies,  and  to  profit  by  the  state  of  confu- 
sion into  which  the  affairs  ca  the  Romans  were 
hastening. 

Sylla,  baTing  brooffht  the  Mitfaridatle  war  to 
an  issue  so  honourable  for  himself,  and  haying 
•rery  where  gratified  his  army  with  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies,  being  possessed  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  ana  a  numerous  fleet,  and  be- 
ing secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  experienced  his  liberality,  and  rested 
their  hopes  of  fortune  on  suoceos  of  his  future 
enterprizes,  prepared  to  take  vengeance  on 
hb  enemies,  and  those  of  the  repuUic  In  Ita- 
ly. He  proceeded,  however,  with  great  deli- 
beration and  caution ;  and,  as  if  the  state  at 
Rome  were  in  perfect  tranquillity,  staid  to  re- 
duce the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  resettle  the 
Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  to 
their  several  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia. 

Fimbria  bdnc  rehired  by  Svlla  to  redgn  a 
command  which  he  nod  illegally  usurped,  ro- 
torted  the  charge  of  usurpation,  and  treated  Sylla 
himseli  as  an  outlaw :  but  upon  the  approach  of 
this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  hands  of  a  slave,  of  whom  he  exacted 
this  service.  To  punish  the  province  of  Asia 
for  its  defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  oblired 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five 
years*  ordinary  tax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace 
ou  their  thrones  the  kings  of  CapiMulocia  and 
Bithynia,  who  had  persevered  in  their  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  sent  an  account  of  these  parti- 
colars  to  the  senate,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  edict  by  which  he  liimself  had  been  strip- 
ped of  his  command,  and  declared  an  enemy.* 
Before  he  set  sail,  however,  for  Italy,  ne 
thought  proper  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  memo- 
rial, settmg  forth  his  services  and  his  wrongs, 
as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  many  senltors 
who  had  taken  refuse  in  his  camp,  and  conclud- 
tnfp  with  menaces  of  justice  against  his  own  ene- 
mies and  those  of  the  republic,  but  assuring  the 
citizens  in  general  of  protection  and  security. 
This  paper  being  read  in  the  senate,  struck 
many  of  the  members  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions ;  expedients  were  proposed  to  reconcile  the 
parties,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which  the  repub- 
lic must  suffer  from  their  repeated  contentions. 
A  message  wm  sent  to  pacify  Sylla,  and  earnest 
intreaties  were  jBad/t  to  Cinna,  that  he  would 
tnspend  his  levies  until  an  answer  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  other.  But  CInna,  In  con- 
tempt of  these  pacific  intentions, 
U.  C.  609.  took  measures  to  prosecute  the 
r  ru.„^fw,  war;  divided  the  £i»ce8  with  Cn. 
a^Sn^cL  PapWM  Carbo,  whom  without 
PmpkimtCar-  *ny  fonn  of  deetion,  he  assumed 
^  for  his  colleague  in  consulate;  and 

in  the  partition  of  provinces,  re- 
fer himself  the  administration  In  Italy, 


while  he  assigned  to  Carbo  the  command  in  the 
neighbouring  Gaul,  lliese  titular  magistratco, 
wiui  all  the  adherents  of  their  faction,  applied 
in  great  haste  to  the  raising  of  men,  and  secur- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  towns  within  the  several 
divisions  which  they  had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  good  behavi- 
our firom  all  the  towns  in  his  district ;  but  as  b« 
had  not  authority  from  the  senate  for  this  mea- 
sure, he  found  nimself  unable  to  give  it  efl^L 
To  Caatridus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  PlaceDtiay 
a  person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply 
he  said,  *'  IHve  not  I  your  life  in  my  power  ? 
«  And  have  not  I."  said  the  other,  "  already 
lived  long  enough  ?    * 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  consider, 
able  force.  Intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
In  Thesnly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to 
transport  his  army  thither.  But  the  troops  be- 
ing averse  to  emmtrk,  he  himself,  endeavouring 
to  force  ihem,  was  killed  in  a  muUny.  A  generu 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twioo 
interrupted  by  supposed  unfavouraUe  presages* 
and  CarlM  remained  sole  consuL 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  firom  Sylla  to 
the  proposals  nuMle  by  the  senate  towards  a  re- 
concdiation  of  parties;  in  which  he  declared, 
"  That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  .guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  the  Roman  pecml^  however, 
were  pleaaod  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  should 
not  interpose,  but  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
such  of  tne  dtizens  as  chose,  in  the  present  di*-- 
orders,  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  his  enemy *s.*' 
He  bad  embarked  his  army  at  Epbesus,  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  Fyanis,  the  port  of 
Athens.  Here  he  waa  taken  ill  of  the  gout, 
and  was  advised  to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adip- 
■us:  at  which  he  accordingly  passed  some  time 
with  great  appearance  of  ease,  amusing  himself 
with  buffoons  and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he 
had  no  affair  of  any  consequence  in  contempla- 
tion. His  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  ships,  coasted  round  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  took  on  board  the  army  which 
had  marched  by  Thessaly  to  Dyrachium.  Be- 
ing apprehensive  that  some  part  of  the  legions, 
upon  laoding  In  Italy,  and  with  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  retuniing  to  their  homes,  might  desert* 
or,  tmstLDg  to  their  consequence  in  a  civil  war, 
might  beomne  disorderly  and  distress  the  inha- 
bitants, he  exacted  a  special  oath,  by  which 
every  man  bound  himsdf,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours,  and  to  observe 
the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through  the 
country.    The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all  the 


remains  of  a  distrust  which  had  suggested  this 
pecaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  con 
bntion  towards  the  support  of  the  war; 


Sylla,  without  acceptlnr  the  favour,  set  sail 
-mth  the  additi<mal  confidence  which  this  proof 
of  attachment  in  the  army  inspired. 

He  had,  according  to  Ajmian,  ty^  Ronum 
legions,  with  six  thousand  Italian  horse,  and 
oMiaidarable  levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece^ 
amounting  In  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
With  this  force  he  landed  hi  Italy,  in  the  face 
of  many  diffSerent  armies,  each  of  mem  equal  or 
superior  in  number  to  his  own.  The  ovpoalte 
party  were  supposed  to  have  on  foot,  atduCBrenl 
stations,  above  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
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L.  Comdiui  Sclpio  mnd  C.  Junius  Norbanoi, 
who  were  its  lesders,  being  in 
U.  C.  G70.  possesdo'i  of  tlie  oapital  and  of  the 
w  Qjrm,  ScU  B****  '^  election,  were  named 
9tA,  C,  Jim,  "^  oonsuls.  Norimnus,  in  name 
Narbamms,  of  the  repablic,  commanded  a 
mat  army  in  Apulia;  Scipio, 
another  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  oer- 
torius,  young  Marius,  with  CarlMS  in  the 
quality  of  proconsul,  and  otlien  (as  Plutarch 
quotes  from  tlie  memoirs  of  Sylla)  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  commanders,  liad  each  their 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to'  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cohorts;'  of  these  diflTerent  bodies  none 
attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of  SyUa,  nor, 
for  some  days,  to  interrupt  his  march.  He  ac- 
cordingly continued  to  advance  as  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  considering  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  in  whose  cause  SyUa  appeared,  as 
ATerse  to  the  claim  they  had  made  of  being  pro- 
miseuon&ly  enrolled  in  the  tribes  of  Rome,  were 
Ulcely  to  oppose  him,  and  to  favour  the  Action 
which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  state. 
To  aUay  their  animosity,  or  to  prevent  their 
takioc  an  acdve  part  against  him,  Sylla  sum- 
moned the  leading  men  of  the  country  towns  as 
he  passed,  and  gave  them  assurances  that  he 
would  confirm  the  grants  which  had  Iwen  made 
to  them,  if  they  did  not  forfeit  these  and  every 
other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting  the  Action 
which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  Us  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt, in  conjunction  with  the  consul  Octavius, 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attacic  of  Marius  and 
Ciiina,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  being 
forced  from  thence  by  Fablus,  returned  into 
Italv.  Being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retain- 
ed the  character  of  proconsul,  he  endeavounsd 
to  keep  some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sustain  th« 
hopes  of  his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  wk^ 
made  in  their  fiivour  by  the  arrival  of  the  army 
from  Greece* 

Sylla  was  likewise,  ibout  the  same  time,  Join- 
ed  by  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who,  though  too  younff  for 
any  public  character,  hsd  assembled  a  considera- 
ble body  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence 
In  the  present  contest.  Being  now  only  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  en- 
gaging manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which 
procured  him  a  general  favour  and  an  uncommon 
degree  of  respect."  This  distinction  beinf  un- 
sought for,  was  possibly  considered  by  him  as 
hisDirth-right,  and  gave  him  an  early  impres- 
Bon  of  that  superiority  to  his  fellow-citizens 
which  lie  continued  to  assume  throU|rh  the  whole 
of  his  life.  He  bad  served  in  thoselegious  with 
which  Cinna  intended  to  have  carried  the  war 
against  Sylla  into  Asia  or  Greece ;  but,  being 
averse  to  the  party,  he  withdrew  when  the  army 
WM  about  to  embark,  and  disappearing  suddenly, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  or- 
der of  Cinna,  a  suspicion,  which,  among  other 
circumstances,  incited  the  soldiers  to  that  mu- 
tiny in  which  the  general  was  killed.  Sylla 
appears  himself  to  have  been  won  by  the  nro- 
mising  aspect  of  tills  young  man,  and  reoaved 
him  with  distinguishing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  Uie  senate  and  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  in- 
Mdts  of  their  enemies,   now  repaired  to  the 
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eamp  of  Sylla.  The  eonsol  Norbanus,  being 
joined  bv  young  Marius,  lay  at  Canusinm. 
SyUa,  while  he  was  preparing  to  attack  thema 
sent  an  officer  with  overtures  of  peace ;  theec 
they  rejected  with  marks  of  contempt.  This 
circumstance  had  an  effect  wiiich  SyUa  perhape 
foresaw  and  intended.     1 1  roused  the  indignation 

his  army,  and,  in  the  action  wliich  followed, 
had  some  effect  in  obtaining  a  victory  in  wldch 
SIX  thousand*  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  with 
tile  loss  of  only  seventy  men  to  himself. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Ca- 
pua ;  and,  being  covered  by  the  walls  of  that 
place,  waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  wlio  intoid- 
ed  to  join  him  with  the  snoy  under  his  com- 
mand. Sylla  marched  to  Tianum  to  prevent 
their  junction ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  Scipio, 
proposed  to  negotiate.  The  leaden,  vrith  a  fow 
attendants,  met  between  the  two  armies,  and 
were  nearly  agreed  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but 
Scipio  delated  his  final  consent  until  he  should 
consult  with  Norlwnus  at  Capua.  Sertoriua 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  inform  Norbanus 
of  what  had  pasfod,  and  hostilities  were  to  hm 
suspended  untu  his  return ;  but  this  messenger, 
probably  averse  to  the  treaty,  broke  the  truoe^ 
Dy  seizing  a  post  at  Suessa  which  had  been  oe  • 
cupied  by  SyUa;  and  the  negotiation  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  riving  uie  troops  of  both 
armies,  as  weU  as  their  leaders,  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  together;  a  circumstance  which, 
in  civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or 
other  of  the  pfuties.  In  this  case  the  popularity 
of  SyUa  prevailed ;  and  the  soldiers  or  lus  army, 
boasting  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired 
under  their  general,  infected  his  enemies,  and 
seduced  them  to  desert  their  leader.  Scipio  was 
left  almost  alone  in  his  camp;  but  SyUa,  receiv- 
ing the  troops  who  deserted  to  him,  made  no 
attempt  to  seize  their  general,  suffered  him  to 
escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of  strength  be 
had  acouired  by  the  junction  of  this  army,  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Rome.  Norbanus  at 
the  same  time  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by  forced 
marches  in  a  different  xoute^  endeavoured  to 
prevent  him. 

About  this  time,  Serterius,^  who,  before  th« 
war  brolce  out,  had.  In  the  distribution  of  pro* 
vinoes,  been  appointed  proprstor  of  Spain,  de- 
spairing of  affairs  in  Italy,  in  which  probabtr 
he  was  not  suflidentl^  consulted,  repaind  to  hit 
province,  and  determmed  to  try  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  could  effect  at  the  head  of  tha 
warUke  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remain* 
ed  in  Italv,  made  efforts  to  coUect  aU  the  forces 
they  coula  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon  hearing  that 
the  army  of  Sclnio  was  seduced  to  desert  their 
general,  said,  *<  We  have  to  do  with  a  Uon  and 
a  fox,  of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  mors 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  * 

>iorbanus,  soon  after  his  arrival  In  the  dty, 
procured  an  edict  of  the  people,  by  which  Me* 
tellus,  and  the  others  who  had  joined  SvUai 
were  declared  enemies  to  their  country.  About 
the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  capitol,  and 
the  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground.  V^ 
rious  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause  s 
but  as  no  party  had  anv  interest  In  this  event,  it 
was  probaoly  accidental,  and  served  only  to  sfW 
tato  the  mindfc  of  the  people,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, and  apt  to  find  alarming  presages  In  evsry 
uncommon  event. 
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TIm  TCBMlnder  cf  «Im  mmob  ww  tpcnt  1»f 
%o(h  partaaB  in  edlecdiig  tlMir  forces  finoin  crerj 
qoAiter  of  Italy ;  and  the  term  of  the  colituls 
in  office  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  procmw 
ed  his  own  nomination  to  eoiv 
U.  C.  d?].  ceed  them,  and  Inecribed  the 
r  Marius  name  of  Marius,  ecarcdy  twenty 

. «.  J>ap,  C'«r.    ye*"  of  age,   as  hie  eoUcague. 
tew  This  young  man  ie  by  some  aid 

to  have  been  the  nephew,  by 
othen  the  adopted  ion,  of  the  late  celebrated  C, 
Marina^  whose  name  had  so  long  been  terrible 
to  the  enemies,  and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the 
friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  bare  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for 
the  paT  of  the  supposed  consular  armies.  They 
were,  boweTcr,  ncvtwithstanding  this  act  of  ob- 
sequiousness, belieyed  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  not  to  be  tmsted  in  case  the  city  were 
attacked.  IThe  memben  being  assembled  toge- 
ther by  orders  of  the  pnetors,  Damasippus  and 
Bmtus,  the  most  suspected,  were  taken  aside 
and  put  to  death;  of  this  number,  Qnintus  Mu- 
dns  Soeyola,  Pontifex  Maximus,  flying  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discharge 
his  sacred  ofllce,  was  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  toe  following 
spring  becan  with  an  obstinate  tight  between 
two  considerable  armies  commandM  by  Metel- 
los  and  Carinas.  The  latter  being  defeated  with 
mat  loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Ml  order  to  cotct  the  remains  of  the  Tanquidied 
army. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  at 
fletia,  and  baring  intellvence  that  the  young  Mfr> 
rius  was  advancing  agaTDsthim,  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him  back  to  Sacri- 
portnm,  near  Prseneste,  where  an  action  soon 
alter  ensued,  in  which  Marius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  iled  in  disorder  to 
Plranicste,  the  fint  who  arrived  were  received 
into  the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the 
enemy  might  likewise  enter  in  the  tumult,  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were 
slaughtered  under  the  ramparts.  Marius  him- 
self escaped,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from 
the  battlements  to  hoist  him  over  the  walls. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory  Sylla  invested 
Prsneite ;  and  as  great  numbers  were  thus  sud- 
denly cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immediate 
prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Committing  the 
charge  of  the  blockade  to  Lucretius  Offella,  he 
himself,  with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Metellus,  in  a  second  action,  had  de- 
feated the  army  of  Carbo,  and  Pompey  that  of 
Marius  near  Sena ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla  being 
victorious  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was 
prepared  to  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  toe  cates.  The  partizans  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion withdrew,  ana  left  him  master  of  the  ca- 
pitaL 

Sylla  having  poated  his  army  in  the  fleld  of 
Mars,  he  bimMlf  entered  the  city,  and  calling  an 
assemUy  of  the  people,  delivered  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  the  times  to 
tile  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  factious  men, 
who  had  overturned  the  government,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  beet  blood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambi- 
tion and  to  their  personal  resentments.  He  ex- 
horted all  well-dUrposed  men  to  be  of  good 
«Minga^  and  aasnred  them  that  they  should  soon 
•ee  the  republic  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
fiitiiUd  hit  amy  with  tha  sfoUt  «f  the  ofpoiita 
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ftatif,  declaring  the  dbets  of  aH 

t'eited  who  had  been  aocsssary  to  ths  crimes  late* 
ly  committed  agaiust  the  state.  After  this  6rsf 
mcimen  of  his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  execute  his  orders,  he  hastened  to 
Cludum,  where  Carbo,  being  Joined  by  a  consi* 
derable  reinforcement  fkvm  Spain,  was  prrpav. 
in|r  to  reeovor  the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  b  4 
coDcaffue  Marine,  who  was  reduced  to  great  dia* 
tress  in  Pneneste. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and 
operations  of  Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but 
for  the  most  part  unfavourable  to  Carbo,  whose 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  dedluing 
apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fhte  of  Pneneste,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directe<|  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  The  Lncanians  and  SamnitJ^s,  whto 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  and  who,  by 
his  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  cf  lionte, 

rrehendin^  immediate  rulu  to  themnelvrs.  in 
suppression  of  a  party  by  wliom  thry  had 
been  protected,  determined  to  make  one  gitsst  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  large  de* 
tachment  sent  by  Carbo,  under  'Csriuas  and 
Marclus,  and  made  an  attempt  to  f«irct*  thr  linra 
of  the  liesiegers  at  Prvneate,  and  to  opon  x\m 
bloclcade  of  that  plare.  But  having  fni let!  i n  1 1: la 
design,  they  turned,  with  desperation,  on  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  was  but  slightly  fcm.rdfd 
by  a  small  detrichment  which  had  liren  left  tor 
that  purpose.  Sylla  being  informed  of  th«-ir  in- 
tention, with  hasty  marches  advanced  tti  tl>e  ci- 
ty, and  found  the  enemy  slready  in  p«;^tfl•l«1on 
of  the  suburiM,  and  preparing  to  'force  the  gau^H. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  w\  kh  he 
arrived,  after  a  long  march.  8ome  of  bin  iilht  ers 
proposed,  that  the  troops,  being  fRtluued,  Hhoi.ld 
nave  a  little  time  to  repose  then^selves  ;  and  iliat, 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  remain  on  ilio 
ramparts  until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, proposing,  by  his  unexpected  prfseuce,  and 
by  coming  to  action  at  an  unusual  hour,  to  i^nr- 
prise  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an  inrmrdlnta 
attack.  The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful ; 
the  wing  that  was  led  by  himsrlf  gave  way.  or 
was  forced  from  its  ground ;  but  the  otlier  wing 
under  Crassus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  eno- 
myto  flight,  and  drove  them  to  Antemnn. 

The  action,  though  thus  vsrious  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  it,  became,  in  the  event,  completely 
decisive.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  Marian  party 
were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
taken.  Carbo,  in  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  that  were  blticked  op  in 
Pneneste,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  off.  Marius  attempted  to  co- 
cape  by  the  calleries  of  a  mine,  and  oeing  pra- 
vented,  killed  himself.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Sylla,  and  by  his  order  exposed  in  the  market* 
place.  "  That  boy,"  he  said, «  should  have  learal 
to  row  before  he  attempted  to  steer  !** 

Sylla  being  now  master  of  the  republic,  aH 
men  were  In  anxious  expectation  of  the  aequd ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  diey  had  a  specimen  01 
the  measures  he  was  likely  to  pursue.  About 
six  or  eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  snppoa- 
ed  to  be  the  vilest  Instruments  of  the  late  usuip- 
ations  and  murders,  beinc  taken  prisoners  in  the 
war,  or  surprised  in  the  dty,  were,  by  his  dlreo> 
tion,  shut  up  In  the  drcvs,  and  instantly  put  ta 
death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  had  aa. 
•oshUd  tha  icmts^  at  a  Uttla  dlstiM^  ht  Ikt 
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temple  of  B«I1odb  ;  and  m  mMt  of  the  membvri 
then  pment  had  either  fkToured,  or  at  least 
tamelf  eabmitted  to  the  late  usurpation,  he 
made  them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  republic, 
In  which  he  reproached  manr  of  them  as  acces- 
sary to  the  late  disorders,  abd  admonished  them, 
for  the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  coYernment 
ftnd  constitution  of  their  country.  In  the  midst 
of  these  admonitions,  the  cries  of  those  who 
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were  slaughtered  In  the  circus,  reachlnc  their 
Mrs,  the  assembly  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
many  of  the  members  started  from  their  seats. 
Svlla,  with  a  countenance  stem,  but  nndistorb- 
ed,  cheeked  them  as  for  an  Instante  of  leTity. 
M  Be  composed,**  he  said,  «  and  attend  to  tne 
business  for  which  you  an  called.  What  you 
hear  are  no  more  than  the  cries  of  a  few  wretch- 
os,  who  are  suifering  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes.**  From  this  interruption  he  re- 
tamed  his  subject,  and  continued  speaking  till 
ike  insusacre  of  these  onhappy  victims  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  an  harangno  which  he  afterwazdi  deliTered 
to  the  people,  be  spoke  of  his  own  senrlces  to  the 
republic,  and  of  the  misdemeanour  of  others,  in 
terms  that  struck  all  wlio  heard  him  with  ter- 
ror. «  The  republic,"  he  said,  (If  his  opinion 
were  followed,)  **  should  be  puiged ;  but  wnether 
it  were  so  or  no,  the  injuries  done  to  himself 
and  his  friends  should  be  punished.'*  He  ae- 
eordingly  ordered  military  execution  against 
eyery  person  who  had  been  accessary  to  the  late 
massacres  and  usurpations ;  and  while  tite  sword 
was  yet  reeking  In  his  hands,  passed  great  part 
of  his  time,  as  usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipation 
with  men  of  humorous  and  singular  characters. 
He  deigned  not  eren  to  inquire  Into  the  abuses 
that  were  committed  in  the  execution  of  his 
general  plan.  The  persons  who  were  employed 
Ml  it,  frequently  Indulged  their  own  priTate  r»* 
amtment  and  their  awice  in  the  chmce  of  tIc- 
tims.  Among  titese,  Cataline,  then  a  young 
man,  had  Joined  the  yictorious  party;  and  he 
plunged,  with  a  singular  impetuosity,  into  the 
midst  of  a  storm  which  now  overwhelmed  a 
part  of  the  city.  He  is  said,  among  other  per- 
sons to  whom  he  bore  an  aversion,  or  whose  ef- 
ftcts  he  Intended  to  seise,  to  have  murdered  his 
own  brother,  with  strange  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  horror. 

While  these  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  just  execdtion,  were  perpe- 
trated, a  young  man,  C.  Metellus,  had  the  cour- 
age to  address liimself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate,  and 
desired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
design,  and  how  far  these  executions  were  to  be 
carried?  "  We  Intercede  not,**  he  said,  «  for  the 
condemned ;  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  re- 
lieve out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  all 


loee  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare. 

Sylla,  without  being  offended  at  this  freedom, 
published  a  list  of  those  he  had  doomed  to  de- 
■truction,  oBtring  a  reward  of  two  talents  for 
the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penal- 
ties against  every  person  who  should  harbour  or 
conceal  them.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing lists  of  the  persons  to  be  massacred, 
which,  under  the  odious  name  of  proscription, 
was  afterwards  imitated  with  such  fatal  eifeets 
In  the  subsequent  convnklons  of  the  state. 

The  present  proscription,  although  it  promls- 
«d  some  securi^  to  all  who  were  not  compro- 
liended  In  the  ntal  list,  opened  a  scene.  In  some 
respects,  more  dreadful  than  that  which  had 
been  formerly  acted  In  this  massacrs.  The 
'  I  of  aorraoti  were  hired  H*last  their 


proaehes  were  by  Sylla  received  m  • 


trrs,  and  even  those  of  children  agminet  their  pa* 
rents.  The  mercenary  of  every  denomlnatioa 
were  encouraged,  by  a  great  premium,  to  com- 
mit what  before  only  the  ministers  of  pnblio 
justice  thought  themselTes  entitled  to  perform ; 
and  there  followed  a  scene.  In  which  human 
nature  had  full  scope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  treachery,  ingratitude, 
distrust,  malice,  and  revenge ;  and  would  hava 
retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or  commisera- 
tion, if  Its  character  had  not  been  redeemed  by 
contrary  instances  of  fidelity,  generosity,  and 
courage,  displayed  by  those  who,  to  pre 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  pn 
strangers,  who  took  refuge  under  th^  pratee- 
tion,  hazarded  all  the  dangers  with  which  tiM 
proscribed  themselvee  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  fiva 
thousand  persons  of  consideration  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  were  reckoned  forty  i 
tors,  and  aixteen  hundred  of  the 
order. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Romans  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  more  sanguinary 
perhaps  tnan  any  that  ever  afflicted  manklniH 
'*  If  in  the  field  you  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
arms  against  you,'*  said  Catulus,*  **  and  in  tha 
dty  you  slay  even  the  unarmed ;  over  whom  do 
youpropooe  to  reign  ?*' 

These  reproaches  wei 
jests;  and  tne  freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners* 
as  well  as  the  professions  he  made  of  regard  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  Insensibi- 
lity, and  to  a  barbarous  dissimulation,  whidi 
rendered  his  character  more  odioos,  and  tha 
prospect  of  his  future  intentions  more  terri*  . 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  late  usur- 
pations, men  reooUected,  that  Marine,  firam  hia 
infancy,  had  been  of  a  severe  and  inexorabla 
temper ;  that  his  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly ;  but  that  his 
cruelties  were  the  effect  of  r«al  passions,  and 
had  the  apology  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood:  that  every  person  on  whom  he  looked 
with  indifference  was  safe ;  and  that  even  when 
he  usurped  the  government  of  the  sUte,  aa  soon 
as  his  personal  resentments  were  gratified,  tha 
sword  In  his  hand  became  an  innocent  pageant, 
and  the  mere  ensign  or  badge  of  his  power. 
But  that  Sylla  directed  a  massacre  In  the  midst 
of  composure  and  esse :  that  as  a  private  man 
he  had  been  affable  and  pleasant,  even  noted  for 
humanity  and  candour ;'  that  the  change  of  hia 
temper  having  commenced  with  bis  exsltation, 
there  were  no  hopes  that  the  shedding  of  blood 
eould  be  stopped  while  he  was  suffered  to  retain 
his  power.  His  daring  spirit,  his  address,  hia 
cunning,  and  his  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance,  L 
not  deaperate,  extremely  remote.  The  republic 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  for  ever;  and  if  tha 
rage  of  blood,  after  the  first  heat  of  the  maa* 
sacre,  appeared  to  abate,  it  was  stayed  only  for 
want  or  victims*  not  from  any  principle  or  mo- 
deration, or  sentiment  of  clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affidra,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  concelvea  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  late  disorders ;  but  to  those  who 
had  reason  to  fear  the  reaentment  of  tha  victoi^ 
the  orospect  waa  altogether  despwata.    Korim- 


IProbablythesonof  Mm  wha  paiMwd  la 

tyi  auny  of  sfaiias. 
1  Platanh.  la  Syla. 


OF  THK  KOMAN  RSPUBLIC. 


iiu%  hvdng  M  19  IU«di%  iwdvad  a*  that 
|l)j|«»  «B  acMont  oC  tl»«  M>«iMriptiAiu,  and,  to 
avoid  being  delirered  up,  killed  himaelf.  Car^ 
bailig  ia  SiqUt,  •l|ll•a▼o^M4  lo  laake  Ua  escape 
from  tbeoo^  bat  waa  appvebewM  by  Pcunpey, 
and  kijUed,  AU  tba  ordiiuiry  ofhom  of  state 
were  vacatad  by  tha  dasartioa  ar  daath  «f  tlioae 
wl|o  had  ftUad  or  oaiirpad  tbam, 

SyUahad  hitherto  acted  as  maattf,  wlthoiU 
any  other  title  than  thai  of  the  sword;  and  it 
was  now  thought  neoesiry  to  simply  the  de- 
Ua,  He  retired  fiwn  tha  city,  that  the  aeaate 
ufdght  awfiinbla  with  the  qaore  appearance  of 
madom.  To  name  an  interrex  was  the  asoal 
expedient  for  lestoring  the  oonstitntion ;  and 
proceeding  to  daJtiona  In  a  lagal  form  after  the 
Qsqal  time  had  esapsed,  or  when  by  any  aooldent 
the  ordinary  sajoessioa  to  office  had  fiuled. 
Valerina  Flaocoa  was  named.  To  him  Sylla 
gave  intimation,  that,  to  resettle  the  common- 
wealth, a  dictator,  for  an  indefinite  term,  shoold 
be  appointed,  and  mada  offer  of  his  own  serri- 
oes  for  this  purpose.  Tbeae  intMnatiooa  were 
receiyed  as  commands.  Flaccoa,  haTing  a^ 
semUed  the  people,  moved  for  an  act  to  vest 
Sylla  with  the  tide  of  dictotor,  which  gave  him 
a  discretionary  power  over  the  persons  fiartonas, 
and  lives  of  sll  the  citizeqs. 

No  example  ci  this  hind  had  taken  plaoa  Ibr 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  preceding  this  date* 
In  the  former  part  m  this  mried,  the  jealousy 
of  the  aristocracv,  and  in  tne  latter  part  of  it, 
the  negative  of  toe  tribunes,  bad  always  preven- 
ted a  measure  from  which  they  severally  appi^ 
bended  some  danger  to  themselves.  1 1  was  now 
revived  in  the  person  of  Sylla  with  nnnsnal  aolem- 
nity,  and  ratined  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which 
they  yielded  op  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  |or 
an  indefinite  time.  Sylla  having  named  ValJBriiis 
Flaccus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horse,  returned  to  the  dty,  prese4ting  a  sight  that 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  preceded  by 
fonr-and-twenty  lictors,  armed  widk  the  axe  and 
the  rods;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  these  ensigns 
of  magistracy  were  to  be  employed,  no|  for  pa- 
rade, but  for  serious  execution,  and  were  soeedily 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizens, 
whom  the  sword  had  spared.  The  dictator, 
being  attendad  likewise  by  a  numerous  military 
guard,  in  order  that  the  dti)  in  all  matters  In 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  himself  to  inter- 
poee,  might  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  usual 
forms,  ha  directed  the  people  to  assemble^  and  to 
fill  up  the  ordlnarv  lists  of  office. 

Lucretius  Offella,  the  afflpev  who  had  oom- 
nanded  in  the  reductio^  of  Prsneste,  presumlqg 
on  hb  favour  with  the  dictator,  and  on  bi^  con- 
aequenoe  ^nth  the  army,  offered  himself  for  the 
consulate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  de- 
sist, he  still  conttnued  his  canvass,  a°d  was,  by 
order  of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  so- 
licited votes  in  tlie  streets.  A  tumult  imme- 
diately arose ;  the  centurion,  who  executed  this 
order  against  Offella,  was  seized,  and,  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  was  carried  be- 
fore the  dictator.  Sylla  heard  the  complaint 
with  mat  composure,  told  the  multitude  who 
crowded  around  him,  that  Offella  had  been  slain 
by  his  orders,  and  that  tlie  centurion  must  there- 
fore be  released.  He  then  dismissed  them,  with 
this  homely  but  minsr*"g  apoliyi^  **  A  coun- 
tryman at  his  plough,  ^eli^^imself  troubled 
vi4th  vermin,  once  and  again  made  a  halt  to  pick 
them  off  his  jacket;  but  bdng  molested  a  third 
linsb  ha  threw  tha  jacke^  with  all  ItaeaBtsnt^ 
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into  tha  tre.  Beware,"  he  said,  «  of  the  fire ; 
provoke  me  not  a  third  time.***  Such  was  tha 
tone  of  a  government,  which,  from  this  exam- 
ple, was  l&ely  to  be  Aual  to  many  who  had  con- 
curred In  the  eatabUshment  of  It,  aa  well  as  ta 
those  of  tha  opposite  party. 

'  Sylla,  soon  after  his  elevation  tc 
U.  C  fffS.  the  station  of  dictator,  proceeded 
M  TVMitfcf  ^  asake  his  anttngements  and 
Beeula!^  ^  new-model  the  commonwealth. 
t'H.  Corn,  The  army*  appeared  to  iiave  the 
DjiabeiHa.  first  or  preferable  claim  to  his  at- 
tention. He  acoordiDgiy  proposed 
to  reward  them  by  a  gift  of  all  the  lauds  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  adherenta  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  Spoletnm,  luteramna,  Pneneste, 
Fluentia,  Nda,  Salmo,  Volaterra,  together  witki 
the  coimtriea  of  Samnium  and  Lucania,  were 
depopulated  to  make  way  for  the  legions  who 
had  served  under  himaelf  in  the  reduction  of  his 
enemies.  In  these  new  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
whose  arasperity  depended  on  his  safety,  he  had 
a  guard  to  his  person,  and  a  sure  support  to  his 
power.  By  duuiging  their  condition  from  that 
of  soldiera  to  land-holden  and  peasants,  he  dis- 
pelled, at  the  same  time,  that  dangerous  cloud 
of  military  power,  which  he  himselr  or  his  an- 
tagonists aid  raised  over  the  commonwealtli, 
and  provided  for  (he  permanency  of  any  refor- 
mations he  was  to  introduos  into  the  dvil  es- 
tablishment. The  troops,  from  soldien  of  for- 
rietors  of  land,  and  interested 


tune,  became  proprietors  ot  lanu,  and  mterestea 
in  the  pveservatkm  of  peace.  In  this  manner, 
whatever  nmf  have  been  hia  intention  in  this 
arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cmel  to  the  innocent 
auflslnsrs,  if  there  were  any  such,  the  measure  had 
aa  immediate  tendency  to  terminate  the  public 
oonftision.  Ito  ftitura  ooosequances,  in  polDting 
out  to  new  armies,  and  to  their  ambitious  lead- 
ers, a  way  to  aupplant  their  fellow-citizens  in 
ihdr  propertv,  and  to  ptactlse  usurpations  more 
pennaneiit  than  that  of  Sylla,  ware  probably 
not  then  foreseen. 

Tha  pezt  act  of  the  dietator  appears  more 
entirely  calculated  for  the  seonritv  of  his  own 
person.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  lately 
the  property  of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
the  vanquished  party,  having  their  freedom  and 
the  right  of  dtlxena  conferred  on  them,  were 
enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes ;  and  as 
the  enfranchised  slave  took  the  name  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  received  his  freedom,  thesa 
new  dtizans  iMcama  an  accession  to  the  fiunlly 
of  the  Comdii,  and  in  every  tumult  were  likely 
to  be  the  sure  partisans  of  Sylla,  and  the  abet- 
tors  of  his  power.  They  had  received  a  freedom 
whidi  was  connected  with  tha  permanencv  of  hia 
government,  and  foresaw,  that,  if  tha  leadcra 
of  the  oppoaita  party,  in  whose  houses  they 
had  served,  should  be  restored,  they  themselves 
must  return  into  the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  they 
accordingly  became  an  additional  aeeuritv  to  the 
government  which  theur  patron  was  ahout  to 
establish. 

So  hr  Sylla  aesmed  to  intend  tha  seeority  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
mant ;  but  in  all  his  subaequant  institations,  ha 
had  a  view  to  restore  tha  aristocracy  in  its  legia- 
'  r>  to  provide  a  pr»- 
iucting  tha  accumia* 
Lwsaltt*  to  fiimial 


naa  a  view  fo  resson  um  ansioi 
lative  and  judicative  capadtr, 
per  auppiy  of  officers  for  conduc 
latad  affura  of  tha  commoiiwi 
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the  growing  deinvfity  of  the  time^  hy 
lug  and  Mcnriiig  the  cxecntioa  of  the  laws.  He 
becmn  with  fiUlng  up  the  roUa  of  the  aenate  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  hy  the  war,  and  hy  the 
•angninary  policy  of  the  partiea  who  had  pr»- 
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>aibd  in  vnkr  tunis.     He  augmented  the  nunu 
Aer  of  thie  body  to  fire  hundred;  taking  the 
new  membere  from  the  equeetrian  order,  but 
ehoicf^f  them  to  the  peopF 
Ti%  legielatiTe  power  < 
nate,  ana  the  JudicatiTe 


leaving  the  I 


^f  them  to  the  people. 

werof  the  le- 

power  of 

itemembei'i  werereetored.  The  law 

that  was  proyidedfor  the  laat  of  these 

Snrpoen  oonaisted  of  different  dauaee.  By  the 
ret  dauee  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sena- 
tors, or  those  who  were  intltled  to  give  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,*  should  be  put  upon  any 
Jury  or  list  of  the  judges.*  By  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges  so  selected,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challenge  or  r^ect  above  three. 


By  a  third  clause  it  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  should  be  given  either  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant ; 


ooiy  oi  tne  tnoes,  oeen  seixea  oy  we 

But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form 

Kling  the  people  by  centuries,  and  r»- 

» tribunes  to  their  defensive  privilm  of 


and  by  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomlna- 
on  of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces, 
With  the  title  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed 
to  the  senate. 

During  the  late  tribunltian  nsnrpatioii,  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  had, 
imdcr  pretence  of  vesting  those  prerogatives  In 
tne  assembly  of  the  tribes,  been  seised  by  the 
tribunee. 
ofaaaemblinL 

duccd  the  tribunes  to  tkeir  defensive  privilm  of 
tnterpoeing  by  a  negative  aaainst  any  act  of  op* 
preesion;  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  pretend- 
cd  right  to  propoee  laws,  or  to  harangue  the 
people.  He  moreover  added,  that  none  but  se- 
nators  oould  be  elected  into  the  office  of  tribune ; 
an(^  to  the  end  that  no  person  of  a  fMtious  am- 
bition might  choose  this  station,  he  procured  it 
to  be  enacted,  that  no  one  who  had  borne  the 
office  of  tribune  oould  afterwards  be  promoted 
Into  any  other  rank  of  the  magistracy. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  state,  this  new 
founder  of  uie  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete Uw  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  yean ;  and  enacted,  that  none  could  be  elect- 
ed consul  till  after  he  had  been  quKstor,  adile, 
and  pnrtor.  He  augmented  the  number  of 
pnBtors  from  six  to  eight ;  that  of  quKstors  to 
twenty :  and,  to  guard  against  the  disorders 
which  had  recently  afflicted  the  republic,  de- 
clared it  to  be  treason  for  any  Roman  officer, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people, 
to  go  beyond  the  limito  of  his  province,  whether 
with  or  without  an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to 
Invade  any  foreign  nation  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  rdating  to 
the  election  of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  col- 
lege the  entire  oiolce  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  criminal 
law,  by  statutes  against  subornation,  foigery, 
wilAil  fire,  poisoning,  rape,  assault,  extortion, 
and  forcibly  entering  die  house  of  a  citizen ;  and 
a  statute  making  It  penal  to  be  found  with 
deadly  weapons  of  any  sort.  To  all  these  he  ad- 
ded a  sumptuary  law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not 
precisely  known ;  but  it  appears  to  have  rqgu- 


1  An  the  officers  of  state,  eren  befote  they  were 
Mt  open  the  rolU,  were  ioUded  to  speak  in  the  «v 

tlUdt.  Anal.  Ub.  xi.    Ck.f 


Uted  the  expense  at 

funerals,  and  to  have  likewise  imjtii  tbs  ptbaol 

provisions. 

Theee  lavrs  were  pfomnlgated  at  certain  Intsr- 
val%  and  intermixed  vrith  the  measures  wUeh 
were  taken  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
Pompey  had  been  eent  Into  Sicily  and  Africa 
and  C  Annlus  Luscus  Into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertorius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
faction;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
Sylla,  and  111  supported  at  first  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  fled  Into  Africa.  From  thence,  hearing  that 
the  Lusitanians  were  dispoeed  to  take  arms 
Msinst  the  reisninr  party  at  Rome,  he  repassed 
the  sea,  put  hunseff  at  their  head,  and  in  thb  si- 
tuation was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occu- 
pation for  the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  Its 
meet  experienced  generals. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia, 
Murena,  whom  he  had  left  to  command  In 
that  province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the 
war  with  Mithridates;  and,  having  ventured  to 
pass  the  Halve,  was  defeated  by  that  prince, 
and  afkerwards  arraigned  as  having  innrinnd 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  ttiis 
accusation,  disapproved  the  conduct  of  Murena, 
and  sent  first  A.  Gabinius,  and  afterwards 
MInuclua  Thermns^  to  supersede  him  In  the 
province. 

Mean  time  Sylla  himself  exhibited  a  splendid 
triumph  on  account  of  his  victories  In  Asia  ani* 
Greece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  On 
first  he  depoeitMi  In  the  treasury  fifteen 
laand  pondo  of  rold,*  and  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  pondo  of  silver ;  *  on  the  eeoond 
day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gold,'  nod  seven 
thousand  pondo  of  silver.*  There  was  nothing 
that  had  any  reference  to  Us  victory  in  the  cIvO 
war,  except  a  numerous  train  of  senators,  and 
other  dtizens  of  distinction,  who,  lu»rDg  re- 
sorted to  his  Gsmp  for  protection,  \ttA  oeun  ro- 
stond  ay  him  to  their  estates  and  their  dignidee, 
and  now  followed  his  chariot,  calling  him 
fikther,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Svlla  was 
again  chosen  consul,  together  with 
U.  C.  073.  a  Cadliua  MeteUus.  The  lat- 
ter was  destined,  at  the  expir- 
ation of  his  office,  to  eommand 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Sylla 
himself  still  retained  the  dictator- 
ial power,  and  was  employed  in  promulgatiiy 
some  of  the  acta  of  which  the  chief  have  been 
mentioned. 

Pompey  having.  In  the  preceding  year,  by 
the  death  of  Cartlo,  and  the  dispenion  of  hb 
y,  finished  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  In 
y,  was  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  trana- 

Krt  his  army  into  Africa.  Thero  Domitlns,  a 
ider  of  the  oppoelto  faction,  had  erected  bin 
standard,  assembled  some  remains  of  the  van* 
quished  party,  and  received  all  the  furitives  who 
crowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp.  Pompey  ac- 
cordingly departed  fivm  Sicily,  leaving  the 
command  of  that  island  to  Memmius,  and  em- 
barked his  army,  consisting  of  six  Iccions,  In 
two  divisions :  one  landed  at  Utica,  Uie  other 
in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Havinr  come  to  an  en* 
gHgement  with  Domitius,  who  nad  been 


3  GeUios,  lib.  U.  c.  U. 
4  Reckoning  ihv  pondo  at  ten  .ounces,  and  4&  tfl 
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ly  Jartei,  aa  AlHeao  prince,  he  obtained  a 
eemplete  viocorj  over  their  aalted  forces,  and 
afterwards  penetrated,  without  anv  reeistanoe, 
Into  the  kingdom  of  Nomidia,  which,  though 
dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  been  re- 
dueed  to  the  form  of  a  proriace. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  qvarter,  SyUa 
thought  proper  to  sanenede  Pomney  in  the  pro- 
vfnee,  and  ordered  him  to  disband  ids  army,  re- 
■erring  only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  suoceesor.  Tlie  troops  were  greatly 
incensed  at  this  order;  and,  tninking  them- 
srires  equally  enticed  te  settlements  with  the 
lesions  who  were  latdr  proYided  for  in  ItalT, 
niused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly 
intreated  their  general  to  embark  for  Rome, 
wha«  they  promised  to  make  him  master  of 
the  goTsmment.  This  Toung  man,  with  a  mo- 
deration which  he  eontinned  to  support  in  the 
freight  of  his  ambition,  withstood  tne  tempta^ 
tfon,  and  declared  to  the  army,  that,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  purpose,  he  must  certainly  die  by 
Ms  own  hands  ;  tnat  he  would  not  do  violence 
to  the  goremment  of  his  country,  nor  be  the 
cR^eet  or  pretence  of  a  dvU  war.  If  in  reality 
he  had  encouraged  this  mutiny,  it  was  only 
that  he  might  thus  hare  the  honour  of  reclaim- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their  offer. 
The  ambition  of  this  singular  person,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  many  passages  of  his  life,  led  him  to 
aim  at  connderation  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  was  carri«l  to 
Rome,  that  he  had  actually  revolted,  and  was 
preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  desrent 
npon  ItJy.  *<  It  appears  to  be  my  fate,"  said 
Aylla,  «  in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys  ;'*  and 
he  was  about  to  recal  tiie  veterans  to  his  stand- 
ard, when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the 
part  whidi  Pompey  had  acted  was  properly  re- 
presented. The  merit  of  this  young  man  on 
that  occasion  was  the  greater,  that  he  himself 
was  unwilling  to  disband  the  army  before  they 
should  return  into  Ital^  to  attend  a  triumph, 
wliieh  he  hoped  to  obtain  ;  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion he  took  to  comply  with  his  orders,  proceeded 
from  respect  to  the  senate,  and  the  auuwrity  of 
the  state. 

Syila,  won  1»y  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on 
this  occasion,  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
former  commands,  and  aecordinfly  moved  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  kgions  serving 
in  Africa  might  return  Into  Italy. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  C.  Herenii«n% 
tribune  of  the  peo|^  who  ventured  to  emplov 
the  prerogative  of  lus  oAoe,  however  impaired, 
against  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But  Syila 
persisted  ;  obtained  a  law  to  authorise  Pompey 
to  enter  with  his  army  into  Italy ;  and  when  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous 
body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him.  On  diia  oc- 
casion, it  is  said,  that,  by  caHing  liim  the  Great 
Pompey,  Syila  fhced  a  desirnation  upon  him, 
whica,  iQ  the  Roman  wnr  or  distinguishing  per- 
sons by  nicknames,  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
spect, continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
life.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies 
stated  themselves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
tiartizans  of  their  leader,  and  when  the  leader, 
hf  aoi  betraying  his  country*  was  supposed  to 
perform  a  great  action. 

Pomney,  upon  this  occarfoo,  laid  dalm  to  a 
trinmpn.  Syila  at  first  opposed  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
srhich  reserved  this  honour  for  persons  who  had 
1  to  the  lank  of  aontul  or  pnBtor ;  bat  ha 
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afterwards  complied. 


ns 

.  being  struck,  it  Is  said, 
with  a  mutinous  saying  or  this  aspiring  young 
nutn,  bidding  him  recollect,  that  there  were 
more  persons  disposed  to  worahip  the  rising  tliaa 
the  setting  sun. 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly 
obtained,  he  meant  to  have  entered  the  dty  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  elephants;  but  thew  ani- 
mals could  not  pass  abreast  through  the  gates. 
His  donation  to  the  troops  fiUling  short  of 
their  expectation,  and  they  having  murmur- 
ed and  even  threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said, 
the  fear  of  losing  his  triumph  should  not  af- 
fect hha ;  that  he  would  instantly  disbaad  tha 
Iwions,  rather  than  comply  with  their  onreason- 
alMo  demands.  This  check,  given  to  the  pro* 
sumption  of  the  army  by  an  officer  so  young 
and  so  aspiring,  gave  a  general  satisfiietion.  K 
Servilius,  a  senator  of  Mvanced  age,  said,  upaa 
this  occasion,  « That  the  young  man  had  at 
hut  deserved  his  triumph  and  his  title. " 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  tri- 
umph contrary  to  tiie  established  order  of  tha 
commonwealth,  had  impaired  the  lustre  ni  hia 
fbrmer  actions ;  by  this  last  act  of  magaanimity* 
in  restFsininji  the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  for« 
felted  the  affections  of  the  army ;  and  in  both 
theee  dreumstanoss  together,  gave  a  oeawpleta 
specimen  and  imace  or  his  whole  lifs.  With 
too  much  respect  ior  the  republic  to  emplov  vio- 
lent means  for  its  ruin,  he  was  posseesed  by  a 
vanity  and  a  jealousy  of  his  own  personsl  con- 
sideration, woich,  in  detail,  perpetually  led  him 
to  undermine  ito  inundations. 

Upon  tlie  return  of  the  elections, 
U.  C  974.     SyUa  was  again  destined  for  oneof 

Ap.  CimudC-  pI^M  of  flattery,  and  directed  the 
U4,  choice  to  £iil  on  P.    Servilins  and 

Appius  Claudius.  Soon  aflerthesa 
magistrates  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
trust ;  the  dictator  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the  fo- 
rum, attended  by  twenty-four  Uctors:  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power* 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  it,  dismissed  Ilia 
retiniie,  and,  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  chuge  against 
him,  ne  was  ready  to  answer  It,  continued  ta 
walk  In  the  streets  in  tiie  character  of  a  privata 
man,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  villa  near 
CuuMB,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting,* 
and  other  country  amusements. 

This  resignation  throvrs  a  new  light  an  the 
character  of  Syila,  and  leads  to  a  favourable  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  moot  exceptionable  parts 
of  his  conduct.  When,  with  the  hdp  of  the 
comment  it  affords,  we  look  back  to  the  estab- 
lishments he  made  while  in  power,  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usurper,  but 
to  be  fitted  for  a  republican  government,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  tiie  violence 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  ouspended. 

Tliat  he  wis  actuated  by  a  violent  raentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  cannot  be  ouestioned  ;  but 
if  is  likewise  evident,  that  he  fat  on  proper  oc- 
casions for  the  honour  and  preservatMn  of  hia 
country.  In  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  la 
his  first  attack  of  the  city  with  a  mHitary  foroe^ 
bis  actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rasone  tha 
republic  from  the  usurpations  of  Marius,  not  ta 
usurp  the  government  himself.  When  he  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatio  war,  tha 
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■late  of  p«tiM  ahMdy  engaged  in  hostilities  and 
theiiMeBoedoneto  Che  republic  by  thoee  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantly  justify 
nis  having  bad  recourse  to  arms.     For  the 


sacre  which  followed,  it  may  be  shocking  to  eu|>- 
peee  that  the  evils  of  huosdn  life 


scan  require  auch 


aremedv:  but  the  ease  was  singular,  expeeed 
yond  what  la  known 


todii 


which  reauired  violent  rrmedies»  be 
m  in  the  hieterr  of  mankind, 
a  populous  city,  the  capital  of  a  uvge  country, 
whoee  inbabitante  still  pretended  to  aet  in  a  co^ 
lective  body,  of  whom  every  member  wouM  be 
a  master,  none  w^Ouki  be  a  aubjeet,  become  the 
Joint  sovereigns  oi  many  provinces,  rtady  to 
spurn  at  aU  the  institutfene  which  were  provided 
for  the  purpoem  of  government  over  themeelves, 
and  at  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  order 
which  were  required  to  regulate  their  govern- 
ment of  othera.  Where  the  gangrene  spread 
In  such  a  bo<hr,  it  was  likely  to  require  the  am- 
putation-knife. Men  rushed  into  crimes  in  nu- 
merous bodies,  or  were  led  In  powerful  factiens 
to  any  species  of  evU  which  suited  their  dem*. 
goguee.  WluUever  may  have  been  Sylla's 
choice  among  the  instruaients  of  reformation 
and  cute,  it  is  Ukely  that  the  sword  alone  was 
that  on  which  he  could  rel;^ ;  and  he  used  it  IHie 
a  person  anxious  to  effect  its  purpose,  not  to  r^ 
commend  his  art  to  thoee  on  whom  it  was  t» 
be  practised. 

In  his  capacity  of  apoUtkal  reformer,  he  had 
to  work  on  the  dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic ; 
and  aitbough  the  eflbct  fell  short  of  what  ia 
ascribed  to  fabulous  legisktors  and  founders  of-' 
yet  to  none  ever  were  ascribed 


tokens  of  magnanimity  and  greatneas  of  mind. 
He  waa  superior  to  the  reputation  even  of  hia 
own  splendid  actions;  and,  from  simplicity  or 
disdain,  mixed  perhape  with  supentition,  not 
from  affected  modesty,  attributed  his  succem  to 
the  effecUof  hisxood  foitune  and  to  tho  &Tour 
•f  the  gods,  mile  he  bestowed  on  Pompey 
the  title  of  Great,  he  himself  was  content  with 
that  of  Fortunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters, 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  hia  life  in  amixture 
of  dissipation  and  stuiW.  He  wrote  hia  own 
memoirs,  or  a  journal  of  hie  life,  often  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  and  continued  it  to  within  a  few  days 
»f  hia  death.  A  work  poesiUy  of  little  elegancy 
and  even  tainted  as  we  are  told,  with  supersti- 
ilon ;  but  more  curious  surely  than  many  to- 
Inmes  corrected  by  the  labours  of  retired  studv. 

When  tired  of  his  youthful  amusements,  he 
sued  Ibr  the  honours  of  the  state ;  but  with  so 
little  appearance  of  any  jealous  or  impatient  am- 
hition,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  by  pro. 
Tocationa  into  the  violent  course  he  pursnea,  it 
H  probable  that  he  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  usual  career  of  a  proeperous  senator; 
would  have  diedained  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  his  feUow  citizens,  aa  much  as  he  reeented 
the  encroachments  that  were  made  en  his  own, 
and  never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the 
veils  of  the  ceasuk,  and  in  ths  record  of  his  tri- 
umphs. Bat  fortune  destined  him  for  a  part 
BtilJ  more  conqiicnons,  and  in  which  it  may  be 
thought,  ahhoogh  none  ever  km  studisd  the  un- 
nscewsry  appearancce  of  humanity  or  a  acnipn* 
lous  morality,  none  ever  more  essentially  served 
thepersons  with  whom  he  was  connected* 

Witk  xospect  ta  soch  a  pefaonage^ 


stances  of  a  trivia]  nature  become  suUects  of  a^ 
tention.  His  hair  and  eves,  it  is  said,  were  of  a 
light  colour,  his  complexion  foir,  and  his  coun- 
tenance blotched.  He  was,  by  the  most  proba.jla 
acoounte,  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  eedi- 
tion  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  seventeen  at  tha 
death  of  Cains  Gracchus ;  so  th'U  he  micht  have 
perD«*ived  at  thia  date  the  effect  nf  tribumtian  so* 
dition%  and  taken  the  impresdme  from  which 
Ike  acted  against  thenu  He  eerved  the  olpce  of 
Qneeter  under  Marina  hi  Afri:  a  at  thirty^one  ; 
was  consul  fcr  the  first  time  at  forty-nine  or 
fif^y  ;'  was  dietator  at  fifty-six ;  resigned  when 
tunaed  of  fifty-eight ;  and  died  yet  under  sixty, 
in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  hisresigna. 
tkm. 

Then  remained  in  the  dty,  at  his  death,  a 
numerous  body  of  new  citixens  who  bore  hia 
name :  in  the  country  a  still  more  numeroua 
body  of  veteran  ofliccva  and  soldiers,  who  held 
by  his  gift:    numbers  throughout  the 


empire,  who  owed  their  safety  to  hie  protection* 
ana  who  ascribed  the  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth itself  to  the  exertioas  of  hia  creat  ability 
and  eeurage:  numbers  who,  although  they 
were  offended  with  the  severe  cserdse  of  hia 
power,  yet  adflsired  the  magnanimity  of  lue  re- 
signation. 

When  he  waa  no  hmger  an  object  of  flattery, 
his  oerpse  waa  carriea  In  procession  through 
Italy  at  the  publio  expense.  The  foeces^  and 
every  other  ensigo  of  honour,  were  restored  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowna 
were  fobricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns 
and  provinoee  be  had  protected,  or  of  the  private 
pereons  ho  had  preserved,  to  teetify  their  vene- 
ration for  Ua  msmorr.  lioman  matrons,  whom 
it  might  be  expecteu  his  cruelties  would  have 
affected  with  horror,  loet  every  other  aentiment 
In  that  of  admiration,  crowded  to  his  luncraiy 
■ad  heaped  the  pile  with  perfumes.'  His  ob- 
aMuiea  were  performed  in  tlie  Campos  Martio^ 
The  tomb  was  marked  by  bis  own  directiona 
with  the  foHowing  characteriBtlcal  ioacription: 
"  Here  Ues  Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in 
good  offioee  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hoo* 
tiUl^  by  his  enemy.**  '  His  merit  or  demerit 
in  tne  principal  transactions  of  his  life  may  be 
variottuy  eetlmated.  His  having  slain  so  many 
citizens  In  cold  blood,  and  without  any^  form  of 
law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have  been  innocent* 
or  if  we  conceive  the  republic  to  have  been  in  a 
state  to  allow  them  a  trial,  must  be  considered 
as  monotrotts  or  criminal  in  the  highest  degree : 
but  If  none  of  these  suppositions  were  just,  ft 
they  were  guiky  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
were  themselves  the  antMrs  of  that  lawlesa 
state  to  which  their  country  waa  reduced,  Ms 
having  saved  the  republic  from  the  hands  of  such 
rufiana,  and  purged  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  tha,% 
ever  threatened  to  poieon  a  free  stete^  may  ba 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  mtiafy  hiaisel^ 
who  was  neither  solicitous  of  praiee  nor  dreaded 
censure,  the  strong  impuke  of  his  own  min<^ 
guided  hy  indignation  and  the  sense  of  Bcoesslty* 
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^  ^    jn  of  Pertont  who  h^an  to  appottr  Ai 

Mr  ^me»  of  SsfUa^Factkn  tf  Lefdduo"  Setttrius  kurbomt  the  Marian  Party  m  Spam  Is  attaektd 
ky  MeteUut  and  Pomfte^^Hu  Deaths  andfmd  Suppression  ^  the  Party-^First  Appearance  of  C* 
JnSus  Onar^TVibmies  begin  to  tresnaas  on  the  Laws  of  SyOo— IVtmn  of  the  Empire— 'Prepara^ 
turns  of  MUkridates^War  with  the  Romans^^mhruptian  hUo  Bit^^a-^St^  of  Cysaeu^—Raued^ 
FUeht  ^  Mithridates-~LucnUus  carries  the  War  into  Pentue^Rout  and  Dispersion  tf  the  Army  of 


"Sis  FUgh^  into  ^rmaiia— -Cbnchicf  of  LveuUus  m  the  Promnce  of  Asia. 


rt^H'E  public  wu  to  much  occupied  with  the 
I  contest  of  Svllaand  his  anta^ouists,  that 
little  dte  is  recorded  of  the  period  in  which  it 
took  place.  Writers  have  not  eiven  us  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  or  of 
the  number  of  citizens.  As  the  stote  was  di- 
Tided  into  two  principal  factions,  the  oiBce  of 
censor  was  become  too  Important  for  either  party 
to  entrust  it  with  their  opponents,  or  even  in 
neutiral  hands.  The  leaders  of  every  faction,  in 
their  turn,  made  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and 
disposed,  at  their  pleasure,  of  the  equestrian  and 
ienatorian  dij^nlties. 

At  a  survey  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Livy,'  preceding  the  admission  of  the  Italians 
on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  the  number  of  citizens 
was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six.  At  another  sur- 
Tey»  which  followed  soon  after  that  event,  they 
amounted,  according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  huu- 
dred  and  sixty-three  thousand;*  and  it  seems 
that  the  whob  accession  of  citizens  from  the 
oountry  made  no  more  than  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand  dx  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  great 
slaughter  of  Romans  and  Italians,  in  which  it 
is  sud  that  three  hundred  thousand  men  were 
killed,  preceding  the  last  of  these  musters,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  complete  and  accurate 
lists  when  the  citizens  were  so  much  dispersed, 
will  account  for  the  seemingly  small  increase  of 
their  numbers. 


1  Uw,  Ub.  IxiiL 


t  Eoaob.  in  Chroaico. 


In  this  period  were  bom,  and  began  to  enter 
on  the  scene  of  public  affairs,  those  persons 
whose  conduct  was  now  to  determine  tiie  fate 
of  the  republic.  Pompey  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  a  person  of  real  conse- 
quence. He  had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of 
his  father,  and,  by  accident,  at  a  very  early  age 
and,  before  he  had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordi* 
nary  civil  orpoUtical  preferments,  commanded 
an  army.  Cicero,  being  of  the  same  age,  began 
to  be  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  in 
the  second  consulate  of  SyUa,  the  cause  of  Ros- 
cius  Amerinus,  in  which  be  was  led  to  censure 
the  actions  of  Chrysogonus  and  other  fhvourites 
of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his  freedom  In  that  in- 
stance, gained  much  honour  to  himself. 

Cssar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of 
Cinna,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
being  nearly  relatea  to  the  elder  Marius,  who 
had  married  his  aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  prevailing  party.  Being  com* 
manded  to  separate  from  his  wife,  he  retained 
her  in  defiance  of  this  order,  and  for  his  contu- 
macy was  put  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
was  saved,  however,  by  the  intercession  of  some 
common  friends,  whose  request  in  his  favour 
Sylla  granted,  with  that  memorable  saying, 
«  Beware  of  him :  there  Is  many  a  Marius  m 
the  person  of  that  young  man.'*  A  circumstance 
which  marked  at  once  Uie  penetration  of  Sylla 
and  the  early  appearances  of  an  extraordinary 
character  in  Cvsar. 

Marcus  Porclus,  afterwards  named  Gate  ef 
Utica,  was  about  three  years  younger  than  €•• 
S 
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«r,  and  bdnf  mAj  an  orphMi,  wm  educated  In 
the  houM  of  an  ande,  Li  vioa  Dmana.  Whila 
yet  a  child,  listeniuff  to  the  oonTcnation  of  tho 
timea,  he  learned  that  the  daim  of  the  Italian 
allies,  then  In  agitatioui  was  danceroae  to  ihn 
Roman  commonwealth.  Pompedlna  SOo,  who 
manaf[ed  the  claim  for  the  Italiana,  amuiii^  him- 
self with  the  yoong  Cato,  pressed  him  wfth  cbf- 
resaes  to  intercede  with  his  unde  in  their  behalf; 
and,  findinff  that  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  flat- 
trry,  likewise  tried  in  Tain  to  intimidate  him  by 
threatening  to  throw  him  from  the  window. 
«If  this  wereaman,"  hesaid,  «<  I  bdiere  we 
should  obtain  no  such  farour."  In  the  height 
of  Sylla's  military  executions,  when  his  poruco 
was  crowded  with  persons,  who  brougnt  the 
heads  of  the  proscribed  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
reward  that  was  oflTered  for  them,  Cato  being 
carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay  Us  court,  aslced,  n 
'*  no  one  bated  this  man  enough  to  kill  him  ?** 
**  Yes,  but  thoy  fear  him  still  more  than  they 
hate  him."  **  Tben.giye  me  a  sword,"  said  the 
boy,  ''and  I  wiUkOlhlm."  Such  were  the 
eany  indications  of  characters  which  afterwards 
became  so  conspicuous  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the 
tribune  Octavius,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  began,  among  the  parties  at 
Rome,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations,  with 
intervals  of  anarchy  and  Tiolent  usurpation, 
which  must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth,  if  the  sword  had  not  passed 
at  last  into  hands  that  employed  it  for  the  resto- 
ration of  public  order,  as  well  as  for  the  aveng- 
inff  of  priTate  wrongs. 

It  is  indeed  probiwle,  that  none  of  the  parties 
In  these  horrid  scenes  bad  a  ddilierate  intention 
to  sttbrert  the  goremment,  but  all  of  them  treat- 
ed the  forms  of  the  commonwealth  with  too  lit- 
tle respect ;  and  to  obtain  some  rerenge  of  the 
wrongs  which  they  themsdves  apprdiended  or 
endured,  did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate 
the  laws  of  thdr  country.  But  to  those  who 
wbbed  to  preserve  the  commonwealth,  the  ex- 
IMrienoe  of  fifty  years  was  now  suffident  to 
abow,  that  attempts  to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal 
methods,  and  to  terminate  animosities  by  retorted 
Injuries  and  provocations,  were  extremdy  vain. 
The  excess  or  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust 
.  its  source,  and  psrties  began  to  nauseate  the 
draught  of  which  they  had  been  made  so  plenti- 
fuUy  to  drink.  There  were,  neverthdess,  some 
dnvs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the  supplies 
of  faction  which  were  brought  by  the  rising  ge- 
neration, were  of  a  mixture  more  daneerous  than 
those  of  the  former  age.  The  exam^  of  Svlla, 
who  made  himsdf  lord  of  the  commonwealth  bv 
means  of  a  military  force,  and  the  security  with 
which  he  hdd  his  usurpation  during  pleasure, 
fcad  a  more  powerful  efleet  In  exciting  tae  thirst 
cf  dominion,  than  the  political  uses  which  he 
made  of  his  power  or  his  magnanimity  in  resign- 
ing it,  had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  effects  of 
tfiat  dangerons  precedent.  Adventurers  accord- 
ingly arose,  who,  without  provocation,  and  equal- 
ly indifferent  to  the  interests  of  party  as  they 
Wwv  to  tiiose  of  the  republic,  proceedMl,  with  a 
lool  and  ^«liberate  purpose,  to  gratify  their  own 
ambition  f  Ad  avarice,  in  the  subvenion  of  the 
governmvo'  of  their  country. 

WhOe  Sylla  was  yet  alive,  ^mi- 
TJ.  C.  fT.&  Mus  Lepidus,  a  man  of  profligate 
>f  M^  K^  imbition,  but  of  mean  capacity, 
Stfiftr,  opported  by  the  r^malns  of  (he  po- 

\Mt,cJ!%M  ,    0^  faction,  sto^  for  the  consu- 
'^  MiB,  and  waa  chosen,  together  with 


Q^  Lntatlns  Catulns,  tiia  son  of  him  wh^  wUk 
Marios,  triumphed  for  tlidr  Joint  victory  aiver 
the  Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  perished  by 
the  orders  of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  oedarcd  for  Lcpldaa,  and 
was  told  upon  that  occasion  by  Sylla,  that  ha 
was  atirring  the  embers  of  a  firs  whidi  wooM  lo 
thaendooHumetherepubUc  After  the  death 
of  Sylla  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  of  diamroba- 
tlon  wdl  known  to  the  Romans,  tliat  ofnotbo- 
Ing  mentioned  in  his  will,  that  Pompey  hadlosi 
hia  esteem.  This  prudent  yoang  man,  nowevar, 
in  oppodtion  to  L«pldns  and  others,  who  wished 
to  insult  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  among  the 
first  in  recommending  and  performing  the  Aoii- 
onrs  that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  oonanlata, 
moved  for  a  recal  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  re- 
stitution of  tha  forfeited  lands,  and  a  TVfml  of 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator.  This  mo- 
tion was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus ;  and  there 
ensued  between  the  two  consuls  a  debate  which, 
divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  tha  aenata 
prevailed  to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  TVansalploa 
Gaul  had  follen  to  Lepidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion being  r^ected  in  the  assembly  of  the  peoplii, 
although  it  had  been  for  some  time  the  practioa 
for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  ofiice,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  dty, 
in  order  to  take  poosesdon  of  his  province.  TUa 
resolution,  aa  it  implied  great  impatience  to  ba 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  aome  jealoosy  fa 
the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  dedgns  of  a  eoiisnl 
deairous  to  loin  military  power  with  his  dvil 
authority.  They  recollected  the  progress  of  ssdl- 
tion  which  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apulei- 
us  raising  popular  tumults,  and  ended  witii 
Marius  and  sylla  leading  consular  armiea  In  the 
dty,  and  fighting  thdr  batties  in  the  streets.-* 
And  in  thb  point  the  dedsive  spirit  of  Sylla,  al« 
though  it  may  have  snatched  the  commonwealtli 
from  the  flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  coi 
ed,  yet  diowed  the  way  to  its  niin  in  the  i 
which  he  employed  to  preserve  it.'  The  i 
tors  were  willing  that  Lepidus  should  depart 
from  the  dty  ;  but  they  had  the  precaution  to 
exact  from  him  an  oath,  that  he  should  not  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  This  oath,  to  avoid  tlia 
appearance  of  any  particular  distrust  in  him* 
they  likewise  exacted  from  his  colleague.' 

Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  being  ar- 
rived in  his  province,  made  preparations  for  war ; 
and,  thinking  that  his  oath  was  binding  only 
while  he  remained  in  ofiice,  determined  to  ra- 
main  in  Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  tlia 
term  was  expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  re- 
move him  from  the  armv,  appointed  him  to  pre- 
side at  the  dection  of  nis  successor.  But  ha 
neglected  the  summons  which  was  sent  to  blm 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  year  of  the  present 
suls  was  by  this  means  suffered  to  elapae,  b< 
any  election  was  made. 

llie  ordinary  succession  being  thus  intermpted, 
the  senate  named  Appius  Claudius,  as  inten«x» 
to  hold  the  dections,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prired  Lepidus  of  his  command  in  Gaul.  Upoa 
this  information  he  hastened  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatiy 
alarmed  the  republic  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
pius Claudius,  and  to  Catulus,  in  the  quality  ot 
proconsul,  tlie  usual  charge  to  watch  over  tlia 
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nfety  of  the  ttatep  TImm  offieen  acoordinffW, 
without  delay,  coUoetMl  a  military  force,  while 
Le)tidii9  advanced  throurh  Einu-ia,  and  pub- 
Uiihed  a  manifetto,  in  which  he  invited  all  the 
Criendt  of  liberty  to  Join  him,  and  made  a  formal 
iemand  of  being  re-inTetted  with  the  ooniular 
M>wer.  In  oppoeition  to  this  treasonable  act  of 
Lepidns,  the  senate  republished  the  law  of  Plau- 
tios,  by  which  the  nstors  were  required,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  all  attempts  to  levy  war  against  the 
state,  and  Joined  to  it  an  additional  clause  or  re- 
solution of  their  own,  obliging  those  magistrates 
to  receive  accusations  of  ti-eason  on  holy-days, 
as  well  as  on  ordinary  days  of  business. 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome^  seized  tne  Janiculum  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  city.  lie  was  met  by 
Catulua  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  repulsed  and 
touted.  All  his  party  dispersed;  he  himself 
fled  to  Sardinia,  and  soon  after  died.  His  son, 
a  Toung  man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to 
Alba,  and  was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suf- 
fered for  a  treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by 
hisfiither. 

Marcus  Bmtns,  the  fitthar  of  him  who.  In 
the  continuation  of  these  troubles,  afterwards 
All  at  PhOippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  In 
this  rash  and  profligate  attempt  against  the 
npaUie,  was  obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender 
liimaelf  to  Pompey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was 
put  to  death.  But  Uie  most  considerable  part  of 
the  army  of  Lepidus  penetrated,  under  toe  con- 
duet  of  Perpema,  into  Spain,  and  joined  Serto- 
li us,  who  was  now  become  the  refuge  of  one 


partT  in  its  distress,  as  Sylla  had  formerly  been 
of  Uie  other.  In  this  province  accordingly, 
while  peace  began  to  be  restored  in  Italy,  a 
source  of  new  troubles  was  Opening  for  the  state. 
The  prevailing  party  in  the  city  was  willing  to 
grant  an  indemnitv,  and  to  suffer  all  prosecu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  late  offences^  to  drop ; 
the  extreme  to  which  SyUa  had  carried  the  se- 
verity of  his  executions,  disposin|{  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  opposite  course  of  mdulgenoe  and 
mercy. 

B^ore  the  srrival  of  Lepidus  with'  his  army 
In  Italy,  Mithrldates  had  sent  to  obtain  from 
the  senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  Sylla:  but  upon  a  complaint 
from  Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus 
had  not  himself  performeil  his  part  of  that  treaty 
by  the  complete  restitution  of  Cappadocia,  he  was 
dLneeted  to  give  full  satisfaction  on  this  point  be- 
fore his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He 
accordingly  complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  am- 
bassador lffi>oght  the  report,  the  Romans  were 
•o  much  oocujded  by  the  war  they  had  to  main- 
nin  i^nst  Lepidus  and  liis  adherents,  that 
they  had  no  leiaun  for  foreign  afEsirs.  This  in- 
tdUgenea  oncouragad  Mithridatea  to  think  of 
renewing  tho  war.  Sensible  that  he  oould  not 
rdr  oo  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Roman  re- 
poblic,  he  nad  already  provided  an  army,  not  so 
considerable  in  respect  to  numbers  as  that  which 
he  formerlv  htdf  but  more  formidable  by  tho  order 
and  disdpune  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
on  the  model  of  tho  legion.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  the  dbtractlon  under  which  tho 
Romans  now  laboured  at  home,  would  render 
ttiem  nnable  to  resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and 
give  liim  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  only  ob- 
atmction  tliat  remained  to  his  own  conquests. 
He  avoided,  in  the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and 
without  the  mtext  of  a  now  provocation, 
to  break  oat  Into  open  hostilities ;  but  be  en- 


couraged his  son-in-law  Tlgranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia to  make  war  on  the  Aoman  allies  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  quarrel  which  he  might  either  adopt  or  de- 
cline at  pleasure.  This  ^nce  accordingly,  be- 
ing then  building  a  city,  under  the  name  of 
Tigranocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  inhabitants, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
doda,  carried  off  from  thence  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new 
settlement. 

Soon  after  this  Inf^nctlon  of  the  peace,  Mith- 
rldates, in  order  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
aome  of  the  portiea  into  which  the  Roman  stato 
vrss  divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertori« 
us,  and  wished,  in  concert  with  this  general,  to 
execute  the  protect  of  a  march,  by  a  route  after- 
wards  pracused  by  the  bsrbarlans  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire.  From  the  shores  of  tho 
Euxine  it  appeared  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  tho 
Adriatic,  ana  once  more  to  repeat  the  qperationa 
of  Pynhus  and  of  Hannibal,  Dy  making  war  oa 
the  Romans  in  their  own  countrv. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  tne  standard  of 
the  republic  In  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman 
exiles  from  eveiy  ouartcr,  and  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  power,  composed  of  Itali- 
ans as  well  as  natives  of  that  country.  By  his 
birth  and  abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the 
highest  prefermento  of  the  state,  and  had  1»een 
early  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  qualified  either 
to  plan  or  to  execute.  He  was  attached  to 
Marius  in  the  time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  be- 
came a  party  with  this  leader  in  his  qusjrrel  witii 
Svlla.  His  animosity  to  the  latter  was  increas- 
ea  by  the  mutual  oppontlon  of  their  interests  in 
the  pursuit  of  civU  preferments.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dvil  war,  Sertorius  took  an  active 
part,  but  showed  more  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  bis  country,  and  more  mercy  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  than  either  of  his  as- 
sociates Marius  or  Cinna.  When  his  party 
were  in  possession  of  the  government,  hs  was 
appointed  to  command  In  bpain,  and  after  the 
ruin  of  their  affairs  in  Italy,  withdrew  into 
that  province.  He  was  reccaved  as  a  Roman 
governor ;  but,  soon  after  the  other  party  pre* 
vailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their  put  by 
Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper  force  to 
dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts  oo  the 
Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  province ;  but 
the  officer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  being  as- 
sassinated, and  the  stations  deserted,  the  enemy 
had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  condition 
to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain,  he  em- 
barked with  what  forces  he  had  at  Carthagena, 
and  continued  for  some  years,  with  a  small 
squadron  of  Ciliclan  ffalleys,  to  subsist  by  the 
spofls  of  Africa  and  uie  contiguous  coasts.  In 
tais  state  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  project  to 
visit  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  settlement 
oould  be  efleoted  there,  to  bid  fsrewell  for  ever  to 
the  Roman  wwld :  to  Ito  factions,  its  divisions^ 
and  its  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  set 
sail  in  search  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
be  received  an  invitation  from  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  Lusltania  to  become  their  leader.  At 
their  head  his  abilities  soon  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. He  affected  to  consider  the  Lusitanians  as 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  treating  the 
establishment  or  Sylla  in  Italy  as  a  mere  usur- 
pation. He  himself  took  the  ensigns  of  a 
Roman  officer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of 
his  followers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  se- 
nate, and  in  all  his  transactions  with  forel|a 
nations,  assumed  the  name  and  style  of  tne 
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Roman  mohUfl. 

he  refaaea  to  cede 

purohaae  the  aUianoe  of  that  prinee  hy  any  eon- 

cenioni  injurioiis  to   the  Komaa  empire,   of 

which  he  aifected  to  ooneidcr  himaelf  and  hia 

eenate  at  the  Vtal  head. 

While  Sertoriiu  wae  meiAng  thb  fivoe,  the  n- 
port  of  hie  formidahle  power,  the  kte  acceedon 
he  had  pined  by  the  jiinotion  of  eome  of  the 
Marian  forcee  under  the  command  of  Perpems, 
and  hit  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gaire  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus 
had  heen  some  time  employed  acainst  him  in 
Snain ;  but  being  scarcely  aUe  to  keep  the  field, 
his  opposition  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  hie  antsgonist.  The  con- 
aola  lately  elected  were  Judged 
unequal  to  this  war,  and  the 
thouchts  of  all  men  were  turned 
on  f  ompey,  who,  though  yet  in 
no  public  character,  nor  arrived 
at  tne  l^gal  age  of  state  prefer- 
ments, had  the  address  on  this,  as  on  many 
ether  occasions,  to  make  himself  be  pointed  at 
as  the  onlv  person  who  could  effectuallv  serre 
the  republic  He  was  accordingly,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  joined  to  Metellus  in  the  oon^ 
duct  of  the  war  in  Spain.^  It  no  doubt  facUIta^ 
ted  the  career  of  this  young  man's  pretensions, 
that  few  men  of  distioguished  abilltiee  were 
now  in  -view  to  sustain  tne  tortnnes  of  the  ra- 
public  Such  men,  of  whatever  narty,  had  al- 
wsys,  in  their  turns,  beoi  the  first  victims  of 
the  late  violent  massacres;  and  the  psrty  of 
Sylla,  which  was  now  the  republic,  when  con- 
sldered  as  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some 
disadvantage,  perhape  in  the  superiority  of  its 
leader,  who  was  himself  equal  to  ail  its  aflfairs, 
and  taught  others  to  confide  and  obey,  not  to 
act  for  themselvee.  Pompey  was  not  of  an  age 
to  have  suffered  from  this  influence.  He  came 
Into  the  nartv  in  its  busiest  time,  and  had  been 
entrusted  with  sefiarate  oommande.  He  had 
already  obtained  for  himself  part  of  that  artifi- 
elal  consideration  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
aupperted  without  abilities,  often  exceeds  the 
degree  of  merit  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  this 
eonsideration  to  the  end  of  liis  life  he  continued 
to  augment  with  much  attention  and  many  con- 
Mrted  intriguee.  He  had  a  genius  for  war,  and 
was  now  about  to  improve  it  in  the  contest  with 
Sertorius,  an  excellent  master,  wliose  leamns 
were  rough  but  instructive. 
Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  tor 

VIM 


this  I 


the  Alpe  by  a  new  route. 


ice,  peaeed 

the  first  Roman  genersl  who  made  his 
way  into  Spain  through  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Soon  afWr  his  arrival,  a  legion  that  covered  the 
foracers  of  his  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  off 
hv  Uie  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the 
aicge  of  Laura.  Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it. 
Seit««ius,  upon  his  approach,  took  post  on  an 
eminence.  Pompey  prepared  to  attack  him, 
and  the  besieged  bad  hopea  of  immediate  relief. 
But  Sertorius  had  made  his  disposition  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Pompey  could  not  advance  with- 
out exposing  bis  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was 
phwed  to  attack  him.  «  I  will  teach  this  pupil 
of  Sylla,"  ho  said,  '<  to  look  behind  as  weU  aa 
hefiire  him;*'  and  Pompey,  seeing  his 


1  Claodiiu,  faa  making  this  notion,  alliidiaj  to  the 
tnsigBlflcance  of  both  consult,  said«  tliat  Pompey 
iheald  be  sent  pro  censufibos. 


chose  to  withdraw,  lenvfaig  thft  town  of  Lamm 
to  lall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  while  he  himsdf 
eontinued  a  spectator  of  the  siege,  and  of  the 
deetruction  of  the  plaoCh  After  this  unsucoess 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  wae  obliged  to  ra- 
tire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter.* 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Oct** 
U.  C.  677.  viusand  C.  Scriboniue  Curio  beii^ 
On,Oetavius,  jonsuls,  Pompey  stUl  wmained  in 
C.  ScribotUiu  1^  command ;  and,  having  ra- 
Cmrio,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  directed  hia 

march  to  Join  Metelltta.  Sertorios 
lay  on  the  Suaro*  and  wished  to  engage  him  bo- 
foro  the  ionction;  and  Pompey,  on  hia  pari, 
being  deairona  to  reap  the  glorv  of  a  aeparata 
victory,  an  action  enaoed,  in  woich  the  wing 
on  which  Pompey  fought  waa  defeated  by  Sos 
toriua ;  but  the  other  wing  had  the  victory  over 
Perpema.  Aa  Sertoriua  waa  about  to 
the  action  on  the  following  day,  he  w 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  MeteUua.  «  If  the  old 
woman  had  not  interpoaed,*'  he  aaid,  *'  I  ahonld 
have  whipt  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  hia 
schools  at  Rome." 

I1iis  war  continued  about  two  years  kiiger 
with  various  success,  hut  without  any  memora- 
fale  event,  untU  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Serto- 
rius, who,  at  the  instlganon  of  Perpema*  waa 
betrayed  amd  assassinated  by  a  few  of  hie  own 
attendants.  Perpema,  ha^oc  removed  flu' to  ■ 
rius  by  thia  base  action,  put  lumself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  thcaa 
united,  at  least  until  he  should  be  able  to  pniw 
chase  hb  peace  at  Rome.  He  was,  however^ 
deaerted  by  numbers  of  his  own  peofde,  and  at 
last  surprised  by  Pompey,  and  alaln.  He  had 
made  offers  to  diacloee  the  aecrets  of  the  party, 
and  to  produce  the  correepondence  which  many 
of  the  principal  dtiaene  at  Rome  held  with  Ser^ 
toriua,  inviting  him  to  return  into  Italy,  atid 
promiaing  to  Join  him  with  a  formidable  power. 
The  lettera  were  aecured  by  Pompey,  and,  with, 
out  beinc  opened,  were  bumedl  So  maaterly 
an  act  of  pradenoe,  in  a  peraon  who  was  yet 
considered  aa  a  young  man,  haa  been  deeervedly 
admired.  It  aerved  to  extinguiah  all  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled  men, 
otherwiae  diaaffeeted,  to  a  aituation  in  which 
they  were  aaaured  of  impunity  and  conceal- 
ment. 

While  Pompey  waa  thna  gathering  laurda  la 
the  field,  C.  Juliua  CKoar,  hebig  about  aeven  yean 
younger,  that  ia,  twenty-three  yeara  of  age^ 
waa  returned  from  Aaia;  and  to  make  aoma 
triij  «f  hia  porta,  laid  an  accuaation  apdnat 
Dolabella,  late  prooonaul  of  Macedonia,  lor  op* 
preaaion  and  extortion  in  hia  province.  Cottn 
and  Hortenaiua,  appeariiur  for  the  defendant* 
procured  hia  acquittaL  Cicero  says,  that  he 
nimsdf  waa  then  returned  from  a  Journey  ha 
had  made  Into  AaU,  and  waa  praaent  at  thia 
triaL  The  following  year  Cmmr  left  Rome, 
with  Intention  to  paaa  aoma  time  vndar  a  cele- 
brated master  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodoa.  In  hia 
way  he  waa  taken  by  pirates,  and  detained  about 
forty  days,  until  he  found  aaeana  to  mcura 
from  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  talente,^  which  waa 
paid  for  his  ransom.  He  had  frequently  toM 
the  pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hands,  that  ha 
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would  ponith  their  tniolenoe;  and  he  now  vM 


them  to  expect  the  performance  of  his  promise. 
Upon  beixig  set  on  shore,  he  aasemhled  and 
ftrmed  some  Tessels  on  the  coast,  pursued  and 
look  his  captors.  Learing  his  prisoners  where 
he  landed,  he  hastened  to  Junius  Silanus,  the 
onsul  of  Bythinia,  and  applied  for  an  order 

'  hare  them  executod;  hut  oeing  refused  by 
ihn  officer,  he  made  his  way  hack  with  stiU 
greater  despatch,  and,  hefore  any  instructions 
eould  arrive  to  the  contrary,  had  the  pirates 
DaUed  to  the  cross.  Such  lawless  banditti  had 
hmg  infested  the  seas  of  Asia  and  of  Greece, 
and  furnished  at  times  no  inconsiderable  em- 
ployment to  the  arms  of  the  republic  Senrilius 
Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the  title  of  Isauri- 
•Qs,  had  lately  been  employed  against  them; 
•nd,  after  clearing  the  seas,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or  secure  their  ports  and  strong, 
holdi  on  shore.  They,  nerertheless,  recovered 
this  blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  Intervals 
In  new  swarma,  and  to  the  great  interruption 
<»f  commerce  by  sea,  and  of  afi  the  eommunlca- 
tiona  in  the  empire. 

Under  the  retormations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
arming the  tribunitian  power,  In  a  great  measure 
ihut  up  the  source  of  rormier  disorders,  the  re- 
public was  now  restored  to  some  degree  of  tran- 
^uffllty,  and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordi- 
liarv  oMects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber, 
whioh  had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  with  stone ;  bearing  the  name 
df  iEmilius,  one  of  the  questors  under  whose 
inspection  the  fabric  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a 
public  woric  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  the 
production  of  Mago  a  Carthaginian,  and  in  the 
language  of  Carthage,  was,  by  the  express  orders 
of  the  senate,  now  translateid  into  Xatin.  At 
the  reduction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  yet 
governed  by  husbandmen,  and,  amidst  the  Uter- 
ine spoils  df  that  cltv,  this  book  alone,  consisting 
ef  twenty-eight  rolls  or  volumes,  was  suppoaed 
to  merit  publio  attention,  and  was  secured  for 
the  state.  A  number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the 
Punic  language,  together  with  Silanus,  who 
had  the  principal  chsrge  of  the  wolkf  were  em- 
ployed in  tra^slati^g  it.* 

The  calm,  however,  whfeh  the  republic  en- 
Joyed  under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  not  altogether  undisturbed.  In  the  eonso- 
late  of  Cn.  OeUvius  and  C.  Scrlbonlus  Curio, 
the  tribune  Licinlus  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  former  powers  of  the  office.  He  veiitured, 
In  presence  of  both  tlie  consuls,  to  harangue  the 
people,  and  azhorted  them  to  reassume  ttieir 
andent  rights.  As  a  dreumstance  which  serves 
to  mark  ^e  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavlus,  on  this 
occasion,  being  111,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered 
with  a  dresdng  which  brought  (lies  In  great 
lAmbers  about  him.  His  colleague  Curio,  nav- 
ing  made  a  vehement  speech,  at  the  dose  of  It, 
the  tribune  called  out  to  Octavlus,  "  You  never 
fean  repav  your  colleague's  service  of  this  day ; 
If  he  haa  not  been  near  you,  while  he  made  this 
speech,  and  beat  the  air  so  much  widi  his  gesti- 
oolations,  the  flies  most  by  this  thne  have  eaten 
▼ouup.***  The  sequel  is  Imperfectly  known; 
bat  the  dispute  appears  to  have  been  carried  to 
a  great  height,  and  to  have  ended  In  a  tumult, 
In  wbMi  the  tHbnne  Lidnius  was  killed. 
Upon  a  review  of  S)lla*s  acts  intended  to 
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restore  the  authority  of  the  senate,  It  may  bt 
qu«Mtion«>d,  whether  that  clause  In  the  law  relat* 
ing  to  the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  havii}^ 
accented  of  this  office  were  exduded  f^om  any 
furtuer  preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have 
had  an  ill  effect,  and  required  correction.  It 
rendered  the  tribunate  an  object  only  to  the 
meanest  of  the  senators,  who,  upon  their  accep* 
tance  of  it,  ceaslnff  to  have  any  pretensions  to 
the  higher  offices  of  state,  were,  by  this  means, 
deprived  of  any  Interest  in  the  government,  and 
exasperated  against  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
commonwealth.  Ainrlius  Cotta, 
U.  C  678.  one  of  the  consuls  that  succeeded 
Cn.  Octavlus  and  Curio,  moved 
perhaps  by  this  consideration,  pro- 
poeed  to  have  that  clause  repealed, 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
tribune  Opimlus,  who,  contrary  to  the  pronibi- 
tion  lately  enacted,  ventured  to  harangue  the 
people ;  and  for  this  olVence,  at  the  expiration  of 
nis  office,  was  tried  and  condemned.* 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  began  to  ap- 
prehend in  their  present  Institutions,  or  by  tho 
part  which  their  demagogues  began  to  tako 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  ntaU,  after 
a  very  short  respite,  began  to  relapse  into  its 
former  troubles,  and  Was  again  to  exhibit  tho 
curious  spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against 
itself,  broken  and  distracted  in  its  councils, 
which  neverthdess  prevafled  in  all  its  operations 
abroad,  and  gained  oontlntuil  accessions  of  em- 
pire, under  the  effect  of  convulsions  which  shook 
the  commonwealth  Itself  to  Its  base ;  and,  what 
is  atill  less  to  be  paralleled  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tion, which  proceeded  in  ito  affairs  abroad  with 
a  success  that  may  be  imputed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  its  dividons  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not 
even  in  the  formation  of  Its  pUms,  Is  more  llkdy 
to  succeed  tmder  sinjtle  men  than  under  numo- 
n»as  councils.  The  Roman  constitution,  though 
fhr  from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excel- 
lent nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors.  To 
persons  brought  up  in  this  sdiool,  all  foreign 
affiUrs  were  committed  with  little  responsibility 
and  less  control.  The  ruling  pasdon,  even  of 
the  least  virtuous  dtizens,  during  some  ages. 
Was  the  ambition  of  being  condderable,  and  of 
rising  to  tho  higtiest  dignities  of  the  state  at 
home.  They  enjoyed  the  condition  of  monarcha 
in  the  provinces;  out  they  valued  this  condition 
only  as  it  fttmlshed  them  with  the  occadon  of 
triumphs,  and  contributed  to  their  importanot 
at  Rome.  They  were  factious  and  turbulent  la 
thdr  competition  foe  power  and  honours  in  the 
capital ;  but,  In  order  the  better  to  support  thai 
voy  contest,  were  faithful  and  Inflexible  in  main« 
taininr  all  the  pretendons  of  the  state  abroad. 
Thus  Sylla,  though  deprived  of  his  command  b^ 
an  act  of  the  opposite  party  at  Rome,  and  witli 
many  of  his  niends,  who  escaped  from  the 
hlooay  hands  of  thdr  persecnton,  condemned 
and  outlawed,  stiU  maintained  the  part  of  a  Ro« 
man  officer  of  state,  and  prescribed  to  Mithii- 
dates,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  him  In 
the  moet  undisturbed  exerdse  of  his  troiil* 
Sertorlus,  in  the  same  manner,  acting  for  the 
oppodte  Ihction,  in  some  measure  preserved  a 
•imllar  dignity  of  character,  and  refused  to  maki 
concessions  unworthy  of  the  Roman  rspubilc. 
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Cootniy  to  the  Ikte  of  other  nations,  where  the 
■tate  is  weak,  while  the  conduct  of  indiyiduaJs 
Si  refular ;  here  the  etate  was  in  vigour,  while 
the  conduct  of  individuals  was  in  tlie  highest 
derree  irregular  and  wild. 

Tbi6  reputation,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  procured  them  accessions  of  territory 
without  labour,  and  without  expense.  King- 
doms were  bequeathed  to  them  bv  will ;  as  that 
of  Pergamus,  formerly  by  the  will  of  Attalus ; 
that  of  Gyrene  bv  the  will  of  Ptolomy  Appion ; 


and  that  of  Bithynia,  about  this  tiine,  "(v  the 
will  of  Nicomedee.  To  the  same  eflTect,  princes 
and  states,  where  they  did  not  nuke  any  formal 
session  of  their  sovereignty,  did  somewhat 
equivalent,  by  submitting  their  rights  to  discus- 
sion at  Rome,  and  by  sohcitinc  grants  from  the 
Romans,  of  which  the  world  now  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  validity,  by  having  recourse  to 
them  as  the  basis  of  tenures  by  which  they  held 
their  poeseesions.  In  this  manner,  the  sons  of 
the  last  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria,  stated  them- 
■elves  as  subjects  or  dependents  of  the  Roman 
people,  having  passed  two  years  at  Rome,  wait- 
uu  decisions  of  the  senate,  and  solidtinff  a  grant 
Af  the  kingdom  of  Egj]giip  on  whkh  they 
formed  some  pretensions. 

In  Asia,  by  theee  means,  the  Roman  empire 
advanced  on  the  ruin  of  thooa  who  had  formerly 
opposed  its  progrees.  The  Macedonian  line,  in 
the  monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  broke  off,  or 
extinct  The  kingdom  itself,  consisting  of  many 
provinces,  began  to  he  dismembered,  on  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  at  Sipvlus,  by  the  defection  of 
provincial  governors  and  tributary  princes,  who, 
no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of  their  former 
master,  entered  into  a  correspondence  widi  the 
Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledged  as 
sovereigns.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  Ar- 
menia, long  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Macedonians,  now  became  the  seat 
of  s  new  monarchy  under  Tigranes.  And,  to 
complete  this  revolution,  the  natives  of  Syria, 
weary  of  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  their 
own  court,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  their  own  kingdom ;  wearr  of 
the  frequent  competitions  which  involved  them 
in  blood,  invited  Tigranes  to  wield  a  sceptre 
which  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  were  no 
longer  m  condition  to  hold.  This  prince,  ac- 
cordingly, extended  his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  held  Syria  itself  as  one  of 
its  divisions.  > 

In  tiiese  circumstances,  the  Romans  were 
Ifft  undisturbed  to  re-establish  their  province  in 
the  Lesser  Asia :  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ser- 
vilius,  who,  fi'om  his  principal  acquisition  in 
those  parts,  had  the  name  Isauricus,  were  ex- 
tending their  limite  on  the  side  of  Cillcia,  and 
were  hastening  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  coast, 
when  their  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  re-appearance  of  an  enemy,  who  had  already 
given  tbem  much  trouble  in  tnat  quarter. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  appears  to 
have  revived  in  his  own  breast  the  animosities  of 
Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans, 
had  never  ceased,  since  the  date  of  his  last  mor- 
tifying treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of 
renewing  the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  engage  Sylla  in  a  league  with  himself  against 
the  Romans,  he  made  a  similar  attempt  on  Ser- 
toritts  in  Spain.    Affecting  to  consider  this  fiip 
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gitive,  with  hU  little  senate,  as  heads  of  the  i«» 
public,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  favour,  and  in  re- 
turn offered  to  assist  the  followers  of  Sertorins 
with  all  his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the 


character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supported 
it  with  a  like  inflexible  dignity.     Sertorius  re* 


fused  to  dismember  the  empire,  but  accepted  of 
the  proffered  aid  from  Mithridates,  and  agreed  to 
send  him  Roman  officers  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  discipline  of  his'army. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  error  which  b  common  in  extensive  and 
barbarous  monarchies,  of  relying  entirely  on 
numbers,  instead  of  discipline  and  military  skill, 
proposed  to  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war;  and, 
however  little  successful  in  his  endeavours, 
meant  to  rival  his  enemy  in  every  particular  of 
their  discipline,  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  legion.  With  troope  be- 
ginning to  make  theee  reformations,  and  amount* 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  sixteen  thousand  horse,  he  declared  war  on 
the  Romans,  and,  without  resistance,  took  poa- 
session  of  Cappadoda  and  Pbrvgia,  beyond  the 
bounds  they  hi»d  set  to  his  kingdom.  As  ne  was  to 
act  both  by  sea  and  liy  land,  he  began  with  cus- 
tomary oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  Mara  To 
the  first  he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  car* 
riage,  drawn  by  white  horses,  which  he  precipi* 
toted  and  sunk  in  the  sea;  to  the  other  be  made 
a  sacrifice,  which,  as  described  by  the  historian,' 
filled  the  imagination  more  than  any  of  the  rites 
usually  practised  by  ancient  nations.  The  king, 
with  his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountam 
on  their  route,  formed  on  ito  summit  a  great 
pile  of  wood,  of  which  he  himself  laid  the  first 
materials,  and  ordered  the  fabric  to  be  raised  In 
a  pyramidical  form  to  a  great  height.  The  top 
was  loaded  with  offerings  of  honey,  milk,  oil, 
wine,  and  perfumes.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
the  army  around  it  began  the  solemnity  with  a 
feast,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pile  was  set  on 
fire,  and  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increased,  the 
army  extended  their  circle,  and  came  down 
from  the  mountain.  The  flames  continued  to 
ascend  for  many  days,  and  were  seen,  it  is  said, 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  above  • 
hundred  miles.' 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithridatea 
endeavoured  to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon zeal  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that 
were  collected  from  remote  parts  of  the  empire^ 
to  form  his  army.  For  this  purpose  he  enum* 
crated  the  successes  by  which  he  nad  raised  hia 
kingdom  to  ite  present  pitch  of  rreatness,  and  r>- 
preeented  the  numerous  vioee  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  engage,  their  divisions  at 
home  and  their  oppreeeion  abroad,  their  avarioe, 
and  insatiable  lust  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  against  this  formida* 
Ue  enemy.  Pompey,  being  still  in  Spain,  saw 
with  reeret  this  service  likdy  to  fall  to  the  shsra 
of  anotner;  and  he  had  his  partizans  at  Rome 
who  would  have  gladly  put  off  the  nomination 
of  any  general  to  mis  command,  until  he  himself 
could  urive  with  his  army  to  receive  it.  He 
aooordingly  about  this  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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■•Date,  complaining.  In  petulant  teruia,  of  their 
neglect,  and  of  the  ttraita  to  which  the  troupe 
ondar  his  command  were  reduced  for  want  of 
pay  and-  provisions,  and  threatening,  if  not 
speedily  supplied,  to  march  into  Italy.  The  con< 
■ul  Lucullus,  apprehending  the  consequence  of 
Pompey*s  presence  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  wishing  not  to  furnish  him  with  any 
pretence  for  leaving  his  present  province,  had  the 
army  in  Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  took  proper  measures  to  support  his 
own  pretensions  to  the  command  in  Asia.  From 
his  rank  as  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural 
daim  to  this  station  ;  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  countrjr  and  of  the  war^  with  this  very 
enemy,  in  which  he  had  already  home  some  part 
under  Sylla,*  was  entitled  to  plead  his  qualiftca- 
tiona  and  his  merits. 

When  the  provinces  eame  to  be  distributed, 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  In 
Asia  were  thought  to  require  the  nresence  of 
both  the  consuls.  The  kingdom  or  Bithynla, 
which  had  been  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  in  danger  of  being  invaded  before 
they  could  obtain  a  formal  possession  of  this  in- 
berttance  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  threatened,  was  not  likely  to 
limit  his  operations  to  the  attack  of  that  country. 
Of  the  consuls,  Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on 
the  kingdom  of  Bithjnia,  and  Lucullus  to  lead 
the  army  against  Mithridates  wherever  else  he 
should  carry  the  war.  Cotta  set  out  immediate- 
ly for  his  province.  Lucullus,  being  detained 
in  making  the  necessary  levies,  followed  some 
time  afterwards ;  but  before  his  arrival  in  Asia, 
the  king  of  Pontus  had  already  invaded  Bithy- 
nia,  defeated  the  forces  of  Cotta,  and  obliged  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia.  The  king  of 
Pontus,  being  superior  both  by  sea  and  by  uind, 
over-ran  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place ;  and,  having  broke  the  chain  which 
shut  up  the  month  of  the  harbour,  be  entered 
and  burnt  some  Roman  gallies,  which  were  sta^ 
tioned  there.  Not  thinking  It  adviseable  to  at- 
tack the  town  of  Cbalceoonia,  he  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land ; 
and,  being  well  provided  vrith  battering  endnes> 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege,  he  had  hopes 
of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  It  by  storm.  The 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, in  ezpectetion  of  being  speedily  relieved 
by  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affaln  when  Lncnllns 
arrived  in  Asia;  and  having  Joined  his  new  ie- 
vies  to  the  legions  which  had  served  under  Fim- 
bria, and  to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  nro- 
▼inee,  he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  with  which  lie  advanced  to  re- 
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Cicero  ii  often  quoted  to  prove  tliat  Lnennof,  at 
tlii«  Time,  wss  a  mere  neviee  in  war,  and  owed  the 
knowlrdgo  by  which  lie  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
specnlstion  abd  stady,  not  to  experience.  It  Is  ob- 
scTted  by  lord  Boliugbrakje,  that  Cicero  had  an  in- 
terest in  aaviag  it  beUaved,  that  great  officers  might 
be  formed  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  probsbie,  that 
be  affected  o  consider  the  part  wliich  wss  asaigned 
to  Lttcollns  by  SjUa.  ss  mere  dril  employment.  Ho 
is  mentioned  ss  hanng  charge  of  the  coinage  with 
whkh  SyUa  psid  Us  army,  sad  of  the  fleet  with 
which  he  trsnsported  them  faito  Aria :  but  it  is  not 
to  h«>  supposed,  tliat  these  were  the  only  operations 
einHiiiby  Sylia  to  a  ttstttcaant  of  so  much  ability. 


establish  Cotta  in  his  province,  and  to  relieve  th« 
town  of  Cyzicus.  The  king  of  Pontus,  beinf 
eliited  by  his  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  or 
his  numbers,  gave  no  attention  to  the  motions  of 
Lucullus,  suffered  him  to  get  possession  of  the 
heighte  in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal 
supplies  of  provisions  and  forage.  Trusting^ 
however,  that  bis  macizines  would  not  be  ex- 
hausted before  he  shoiild  have  forced  the  town  of 
Cjrzicus  to  surrender,  he  continued  the  sicffe. 
But  his  engines  not  being  well  eerved,  and  too 
defence  behig  obetlnate,  his  army  began  to  be 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  It  became 
necessary  to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this 
purpose  he  secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  ca- 
valiy.  These  were  hitercepted  by  the  Romana 
on  their  march,  and  cut  on  or  dispersed ;  an4 
the  king  being  reduced  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army  to  the  greatest  distress,  embarked  onboard 
one  of  his  gaUles,  ordered  the  army  to  force  their 
way  to  Lsimpsacns,  whOe  he  himself  endeavonr- 
ed  to  escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  at- 
tacked by  Lucullus,  the  greater  pert  of  them 
perished  in  passing  the  Asopus  and  the  GnumI* 
cue.  The  king  himself,  having  pnt  Into  Nioo* 
media,  and  from  thence  continued  his  Toyeft 
through  the  Bosphoms  to  the  Enzine,  was  orer- 
taken  on  that  sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  great* 

est  part  of  his  fleet    V "     '  ' 

he  himself  narrowly  < 

The  whole  force  with  wblcti  the  king  i 
tus  had  invaded  Bithynla,  being  thus  dispelled 
like  a  cloud,  Lucullus  emploved  some  time  in 
reducing  the  towns  into  wnich  any  of  the  troops 
of  Mithridates  had  been  received ;  and  having  ef- 
fectually destroyed  the  remains  m  the  Tanqiush- 
...  .     «.  .  (Si 


r  a  storm,  ana  losi  we  great* 
His  own  galley  bdng  simk^ 
r  escaped  In  a  barge, 
vrith  which  the  king  of  Poo* 


ed  army,  took  his  route  by  Bithynla  and  i 
towards  Pontus.  At  his  entrance  into  *hW 
kingdom  was  situated  the  town  of  Ainyaus,  a 
considerable  fortress  on  the  eoast  of  the  Enxlne, 
into  which  the  king  had  thrown  a  sufliclent 
force  to  retard  his  progress.  Mithridates,  under 
favour  of  the  time  he  gained  by  the  defence  of 
this  place,  assembled  a  new  army  at  Cablra, 
near  the  frontier  of  Armenia.  Here  he  mus- 
tered about  forty  thousand  foot,  and  a  eonsiderw 
able  body  of  horse,  and  was  soliciting  the  Scy« 
tbians,  Armenians,  and  all  the  nations  of  that 
continent  to  his  aid.  Lucullus,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent. If  possible,  any  further  relnforoemento  to 
the  enemy,  committed  the  siege  of  Amysus  to 
Murena,  and  advanced  with  his  army  Into  the 
plains  of  Cabira.  On  this  ground  the  Roman 
norse  received  repeated  checks  from  those  of  the 
enemy,  snd  were  kept  In  continual  alarm,  until 
their  general,  having  time  to  observe  the  coun- 
try, avoided  the  plains  on  which  the  king  of 
Pontus,  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  was  greatly 
superior.  Though  very  much  straitened  for 
prorisions,  Lucullus  kq»t  his  position  on  th« 
heights,  until  the  enemy  should  be  forced  to  a 
general  action.  The  skirmishes  which  happen- 
ed between  the  foraging  parties  drew  eonsider»- 
ble  numbers  from  ue  respective  armies  to  en- 
cage; and  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  having 
been  routed  In  one  of  these  partial  encounters^ 
the  king  took  a  resolution  to  decamp  in  dif 
night,  and  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
Romans.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Uie  equipsgs 
and  the  attendante  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
camp,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  this  resolu- 
tion, began  to  withdraw ;  and  the  army,  greatly 
alarmed  with  that  appearance,  wss  seised  with  a 
panic,  and  could  not  be  restrained  frmn  flight. 
jHorse  and  foot,  and  bodlee  of  every  descriptioa 
crowded  in  disorder  into  the  avenues  of  ths  canfi 
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tan  were  trod  under  feet,  or  in  great  numbers 
neriahed  by  e«ch  other's  hands.  Mithridates 
pimseif,  endeavouring  to  stop  and  to  undeceive 
tbem,  was  carried  off  by  the  multitude. 

The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great 
distance,  and  the  occasion  being  known  in  the 
Roman  camp,  Lucullus  advanced  with  his  army 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  fallen,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack 
put  many  to  the  sword»  and  hastened  their  dls- 
persiion. 

The  king  was,  by  one  of  his  servants,  with 
difficulty  mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  have 
been  taken,  if  the  pursuing  party  liad  not  been 
amused  in  seizing  some  plunder,  which  he  had 
ordered  on  purj^ose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  loaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  trea- 
sure, turned  the  attention  of  the  pursuers,  while 
be  Umself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight  he  appeared  to  be  most  affected 
with  the  fikte  of  ills  women.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Phamaoea, 
a  plaoe  that  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatched  a  fiuthful 
eunuch  with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving 
the  choice  ef  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few 
are  particularly  mentioned.  Of  two,  who  were 
his  own  'sisters,  Roxana  and  Statlra,  one  died 
uttering  execrations  against  her  brother's  cruel- 
ty, the  other  extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  his 
own  fortune,  the  generous  care  he  took  of  their 
honour.  Monime,  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  cdo- 
hrated  for  her  beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long 
wooed  in  vain  with  proffers  of  great  riches,  and 
whom  he  won  at  last  only  b^  the  participation 
of  his  crown,  and  the  earnest  of  the  nuptial 
rites,  bad  ever  lamented  her  fortune,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  royal  husband  and  a  palace,  had  iriven 
her  a  prison,  and  a  barbarous  keeper.  Being 
now  told,  that  she  must  die,  and  that  die  man- 
ner of  her  death  was  left  to  her  uwn  choice,  she 
unbound  the  royal  fillet  from  her  liair,  and,  us- 
ing it  as  a  bandage,  endeavoured  to  strangle  her- 
self. It  broke  in  the  attempt :  "  Bauble,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  not  fit  even  for  this  !*'  then  stretch- 
ing out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch,  bid  him  fulfil 
his  master's  purpose.  Berenice  ef  Chios,  a- 
nother  Grecian  beauty,  had  liltewise  been  hon^ 
oured  with  the  nuptisl  crown;  and,  having 
been  attended  in  hei-  state  of  melancholy  eleva- 
tion by  her  mother,  who,  on  this  occasion,  ljka> 
wise  resolved  to  partalie  of  her  daughter's  £ite ; 
they  chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  in- 
treated  that  she  might  have  the  first  draught ; 
and  died  before  her  daughter.  The  remainder 
of  the  dose  not  being  sumolent  for  the  queen,  she 
put  herself  likewise  into  the  Ikands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  was  strangled.  By  these  deaths, 
the  barbarous  jealousy  of  the  king  was  gratified, 
and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Roman  general 
deprived  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  lata  victory,  having  no 
enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  passed 
throu|ch  the  country,  and  entered  without  mo- 
lestation into  many  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fontos.  He  found  many  palaces  enriched 
VithtreMiii%  and  adomad  with  barbarous  mag- 


nificence;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
such  a  violent  and  distrustful  government, 
every  where  places  of  confinement  crowded  with 
prisoners  of  state,  whom  the  Jealousy  of  tlio 
king  had  secured,  and  whom  his  superdlions 
neglect  bad  suffered  to  remain  in  custody  even 
after  his  Jealously  was  allayed. 

Mithridates,  from  his  Ute  defeat,  fled  into 
Armenia,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Ti- 
granes,  who,  being  married  to  his  daughter,  had 
already  favoured  him  in  ills  designs  against  the 
Romans. 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  aoverelgii 
of  Svria  as  well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  hlo 
residence  in  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  at  TU 
granocerta,  a  city  he  himself  built,  filled  with 
inhabitants,  and  distinguished  by  his  own  name. 
On  the  arrival  of  Mithridates  to  sue  for  his  pro* 
tection,  Tigranes  declined  to  see  him,  but 
ordei-ed  him  a  princely  reception  in  one  of  the 


Lucullus  continued  his  purmlt  of  tiiis  flyiog 
enemy  only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and 
from  thence,  sending  Publius  Clodius,  who  waa 
his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes, 
with  instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates 
should  be  delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  ho 
himself  fell  back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  soon  afier  reduced  Amysus,  together  with 
Slnope,  and  other  places  of  strength,  wliich 
were  held  by  the  troops  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  places  had  been  ori- 
ginally colonies  from  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  were,  on  the  arrival 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  respect  to  their 
orlff in,  restored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation 
of  this  example,  and  agreeably  to  the  profession 
which  the  Romans  ever  made  of  protecting  tlie 
liberties  of  Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  declared 
those  cities  to  be  free.  Having  now  sufll« 
cient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  general  state  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  he  found,  that  tba 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  under  pretext  of  levy- 
ing the  tax  Imposed  by  Sylla,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  oppressions.  That  the  Inliabr- 
tants,  in  order  to  pay  this  tax,  borrowed  money 
of  the  Roman  officers  and  merchants  at  exorbi- 
tant inUrest;  and,  when  the  debts  became 
aual  to  their  whole  effects,  were  then  destraii^ 
for  payment,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
and  even  tortures :  that  private  persons  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of^exposing  their  childrea 
to  sale,  and  corporations  of  selling  the  pictures, 
images,  and  other  ornaments  of  their  temples^ 
In  order  to  satisfy  these  inhumane  creditors. 
Willing  to  restrain,  or  correct  these  abuses,  th« 
proconsul  ordered,  that  where  the  interest  ex- 
acted was  equal  to  the  capital,  the  debt  should 
be  cancdled ;  and  in  other  cases,  fixed  it  at  a 
moderate  rate.  These  acts  of  beneficence  or 
Justiee  to  the  provinces  were,  by  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  represented  as  acts  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  to  themselves,  and  were,  amonjg 
their  connections,  and  the  sharers  of  their  spolli 
at  Rome,  stated  against  Lucullus  aa  fulgecta  cl 
complaint  and  reproaeh. 
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MtB^i6  emd  Revolt  (ftke  CUadiaton  at  Ctmia-''S^H»taeu»^JctiaH  and  d^tat  tfLentuha  the  ItMium 
Omnd^And  of  Camui  the  Prettor  of  Gaut^Appomtment  cfM,  Cnututjor  tku  Sertice^DeMtrue^ 
Hon  of  the  GtaduUort-^Triumph  ^Meteliut  and  Pompey^onsulthip  qfPompey  and  Crastu^^Tn-» 
buna  restored  to  their  firmer  Potvert  Consulate  of  Mdeiius  and  Sortentiu^^trar  in  Crete '^Senewat 
^the  war  in  Bmtus  and  Armenu^^Defeat  <f  T^granes-^Neptiation  with  the  JSing  (f  Pairihia^M%t» 
timf  of  the  Bmnan  Amuf^-CompUdnts  iff  Pwuiet  committedtn  the  Roman  Sea»--Zhnnmission  pnpos» 
ed  to  Pompe^^His  Conduct  agiainst  the  Pirate$*-His  Commission  extended  to  Pontra^Cfperahont 
against  MUhridate^^Defeat  and  FH^  of  that  Prinoe-^Operations  of  Bmpey  in  Ssfria  Siege  and 
SedMetionifJeru9alem^-J)eathqfMUhndatei. 


SOOK  after  tlie  trtr,  of  wUish  w6  have  thai 
stated  the  eyent,  had  commeaced  in  Asia, 
Italy  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  bv  the 
accidental  escape  of  a  few  gladiators 
U.  C  68(h  from  the  place  of  their  confinement 
M,  T^ren  i^t  Capua.  These  were  slares  train- 
Farro.  cl  ed  up  to  famish  their  masters 
Cass.Fartu,  with  a  spectacle,  whiclk,  though 
cruel  and  Darbarous,  drew  numer- 
ous crowds  of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  intro- 
duced as  a  species  of  human  sacrifice  at 
funerals,  and  the  rictims  were  now  leapt  by  the 
wealthy  in  great  numbers  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  peopte,  and  even  for  private  amusement. 
The  handsomest,  the  most  active,  and  the  bold- 
est of  the  slaves  and  captives  were  selected  for 
this  purpose.  I1iev  were  sworn  to  decline  no 
combat,  and  to  shun  no  hardship,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  their  masters ;  they  were 
of  different  denominations,  and  accustomed  to 
ftght  in  different  ways ;  but  those  from  whom 
the  whole  received  their  designation,  employed 
the  sword  and  buckler,  or  target;  and  they 
commonly  fought  naked,  that  the  place  and  na- 
ture of  the  wounds  they  received  might  the 
more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refine- 
ments of  honour  were  introduced.  Tliere 
were  certain  graces  of  attitude  which  the  glad^ 
iator  vras  not  permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a 
wound.  There  was  a  manner  wlilch  he  studied 
to  nreserve  in  his  fidl,  in  his  bleeding  posture, 
and  even  in  his  death.  He  was  applauded,  or 
hissed,  according  as  he  succeeded  or  failed  in  any 
of  Uiese  particulars.  When,  afUr  a  tedious 
stninle,  he  was  spent  with  labour  and  with 
the  ra  of  blood,  he  still  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  dropped  or  resumed 
the  sword  at  his  master's  pleasure^  and  looked 
round  to  the  spectators  for  marks  of  their  satia- 
ftction  and  applause.* 

Persons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  sex,  at- 
tended at  these  exhibitions ;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  engaged  began  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  spectators,  being  divided  in  their  inclina- 
tions, endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and 
acclamations^  the  p«rty  they  favoured;  and 
when  the  contest  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor 
to  strike,  or  to  spare,  according  as  the  vanquish- 
ed was  supposed  to  have  forfeited  or  to  have  de- 
MTved  his  Bfe.*    With  these  exhlbitiona,  which 
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must  create  so  much  disgust  and  horror  In  tho 
recital,  the  Romans  were  more  intoxicated  than 
any  populace  in  modem  Europe  now  are  with 
the  baiting  of  buUs,  or  the  running  of  horses, 
probably  because  they  were  more  deeply  affected* 
and  more  violently  moved. 

Spartacus,  a  lliracian  captive,  who,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  strength  and  activity,  had  been 
destined  for  this  barbarous  profession,  with 
about  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions,  es- 
caped from  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
arming  themselves  with  such  weapons  as  acci- 
dent presented  to  them,  retired  to  some  fastnesa 
on  the  ascent  of  Mount  Veeuvius,  and  from 
thence  harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and 
murders.  <<  If  we  are  to  fight,'*  said  the  leader 
of  this  desperate  band,  **  let  us  fight  ai^inat  ou» 
oppressors,  and  In  behalf  of  our  own  liberties, 
not  to  make  sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel 
race  of  men.*'  Multitudes  of  slaves  firom  every 
quarter  fiocked  to  his  standard.  The  prefect  of 
Capua  armed  the  Inhabitants  of  his  district 
against  them,  but  was  defeated. 

This  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms, 
and  raised  their  reputation  and  their  courage. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in  rejecting  his 
own  share  of  any  booty  he  made,  bjr  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal 
commander;  and,  having  named  Crixus  and 
Oenomaus,  two  other  giMiators,  for  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes  that 
resorted  to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a 
certain  number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  accommodations  of  a  camp,  till 
at  le.ngth  he  collected  an  army  of  seventy  diou- 
sand  men,  with  which  he  commanded  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  He  had  already  suc- 
cessively ddfeated  the  prstors  Clodius,  Varinus, 
and  Cossinius,  who  had  been  sent  against  him 
with  considerable  force^  so  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the 
consuls  the  charge  of  repressing  this  rormidaUo 
enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think 
himself  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Ro. 
man  state,  which  he  perceived  must  soon  bo 
assembled  against  him.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  con- 
ducting his  army  by  the  ridge  of  the  Appenlnes, 
till  he  should  gain  the  Alps  from  whence  hla 
fcUowers,  whether  Gauls,  Germans^  or  Thra- 
clans,  might  separate,  eadi  Into  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  or  from  which  be  im4 
been  originally  brought. 
T 
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WhHe  he  htgBn  his  progrcM  by 
the  mottotainB,  ia  order  to  exe- 
cute this  proiect,  the  oonsuls, 
Gelliua  and  LentiiluB,  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  against  him. 
They  at  fint  surprised  and  cut  off 
a  eonsiderable  body  under  Crixus,  who  had  fall- 
en doim  from  the  heights  in  order  to  pillage  the 
country.  But  Lentulus  afterwards  pressing 
hard  upon  Spartacus,  who  led  the  mAin  body  of 
the  refa«ls,  brought  on  an  a«:tion,  in  which  the 
(•onsular  army  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  Caasius  too,  the  prBtor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
havinc  advanced  upon  him  with  an  army  of 
ten  tnonsand  men,  was  repulsed  with  great 
alaughter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartacus 
might  no  doubt  have  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
Alps ;  but  his  army  being  elated  with  victory, 
and  considering  themselves  as  masters  of  Italv, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  He 
himself  formed  a  new  project  of  marching  to 
Rome;  and  for  this  purpose  destroyed  all  bis 
useless  baggage  and  cattle,  put  his  captives  to 
death,  and  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the 
slaves,  who  were  still  in  multitudes  resorting  to 
his  standard.  He  probably  expected  to  pass  the 
Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to  force 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  by  an  unexpected  as- 
sault. In  this  he  was  disappointed  by  the  con- 
suls, with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  fifht  in  the 
JEMcenum ;  and,  though  victorious  in  uie  action, 
he  loet  hopes  of  surprising  the  city.  But  still 
thinking  himself  in  condition  to  keep  his  gfound 
In  Italy,  he  only  altered  his  routes  and  directed 
his  march  towards  Lucania. 

The  Romans,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
Into  some  degree  of  consternation,  by  the  unex- 
pected continuance  of  an  Insurrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  exposed  their  armies 
to  much  danger,  with  little  prospect  of  honour ; 
not  being  courted,  as  usual,  for  the  command, 
thev  imposed  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
rank  of  prvtor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
consequence,  more  on  account  of  his  wealth 
than  of  his  abilities ;  though  in  this  service,  after 
others  had  fiuled,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
more  favourable  judgment.  They  at  the  same 
time  sent  orders  toFompey,  who  had  finished 
the  war  in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his 
army;  and  to  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to 
embark  with  what  toroes  could  be  spared  from 
hisprovince. 

Cfrassus  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions, 
with  which  he  joined  the  army  which  had  been 
already  so  unsuccessful  against  the  revolt.  Of 
the  troops  who  had  misbehaved  he  is  said  to  have 
executed,  perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thou- 
sand, as  an  example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a 
warning  of  the  severities  they  were  to  expect 
for  any  failure  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
•ervice. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania  he  cut  off  ten 
thousand  of  the  rebels  who  were  stationed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  Spartacus  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Brutium,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  gladiators 
desired  to  pass  into  Sicily,  where  their  fellow- 
tufferers,  the  slaves  of  that  island,  were  not  yet 
entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers  at 
all  times  were  prepared  to  revolt ;  but  they  were 
prevented  by  tne  want  of  shipping.  Crassus  at 
the  same  time  undertook  a  work  of  great  labour, 
that  of  intrenching  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  witli 
a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deepw  ex- 
Icndii^  aooQidingto  Plutarch,threc  hundrea«t*> 
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dia,  or  above  thirty  milea.  Spartacus  endcaToored 
to  interrupt  the  execution  of  this  undertaking; 
but  l>eing  repulsed  in  every  attack,  his  followers 
began  to  despond,  and  entertained  thovights  of 
surrendering  tliemselves.  In  order  to  supply 
by  despair  what  thev  lost  in  courage,  he  put 
them  in  mind  that  they  fought  not  upon  equal 
terms  with  their  enemies  ;  that  tltey  must  eimeC 
conquer  or  be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves ;  and, 
to  enforce  his  admonitions,  ne  ordered  one  of 
his  captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross  in  sight  of 
both  armies.  **  This,*'  he  said  to  liis  own  peo- 
ple, "is  an  example  of  what  you  are  to  suffer  if 
you  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  line^ 
Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it ;  and,  having  pro- 
vided faggots  and  other  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose, filled  up  the  ditch  at  a  oonrenient  place, 
and  passed  it  in  the  night  with  the  whole  body 
of  his  followers.  He  directed  his  march  to 
Apulia,  but  was  pursued,  and  greatly  hnmifid 
in  his  flight. 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  In  the  camp 
of  Crassus  and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  fresh 
troops  were  landed  at  Brundutium  from  Mace- 
donia, and  tliat  Fompey  was  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  march  to  loin  Crassus,  both  armies 
were  equally  disposea  to  hazard  a  battle ;  the 
gladiators,  that  tney  might  not  be  attacked  at 
ouce  by  so  many  enemies  as  were  collecting 
against  them ;  and  the  Romans  under  Crassus, 
that  Fompey  mi^ht  not  snatch  out  of  their 
hands  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  different  motives,  both 
leaders  drew  forth  their  armies ;  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  engage,  Spartacus,  with  the  va- 
lour rather  of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  general, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  and  saying  aloud,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  followers,  "  If  I  conquer  to- 
day, I  shaU  be  better  mounted ;  if  not,  1  shall 
not  have  occasion  for  a  horse,**  be  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  With  this 
earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  he 
advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing  the  di- 
vision in  which  he  himself  commanded  to  make 
their  attack  where  he  understood  the  Roman 
general  was  posted.  He  intended  to  decide  the 
action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in  that  quarter; 
but  after  much  hloodshed,  l)eing  manglad  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  ot 
his  enemies,  he  continued  to  fight  till  he  was 
killed ;  and  the  victory  of  course  declared  for  his 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, 
as  usual  in  ancient  battles,  took  place  after  the 
flight  l>egan.  The  dead  were  not  numl)ered; 
about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves, 
they  were  nailMl  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
the  way  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thousand, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Fompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  ascribing  to  him  the 
honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  precluded  even  Crassus  from 
the  nonour  of  a  triumph ;  he  could  have  only  an 
ovation  or  military  procession  on  foot.  But  in 
%tmd  of  the  myrtle  wreath,  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  tc 
obtain  the  laurel  crown.' 

Fompey  too  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretensions,  lequlrinf  a  i 
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■uion  from  the  law  tmd  estabfitbed  fbrms  of  th« 
oommoowealth.  The  war  he  had  conducted 
in  Spain  bein^  of  the  nature  of  a  eiril  war  against 
Roman  citizens  or  subjects,  with  a  Roman  gen- 
eral at  their  head,  did  not  five  a  regular  cuum 
to  a  triumph  :  Fompey  himself  was  yet  under 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  passed  through  any  of 
the  previous  steps  of  questor,  edile  and  prstor ; 
yet  on  the  present  occasion  he  not  only  insisted 
on  a  triumph,  but  p^ut  in  his  daim  likewise  to  an 
immediate  nomination  to  the  office  of  consul. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident,  that  the  es- 
tablished honours  of  the  state,  conferred  in  the 
usual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  young  man:  that  he  must  have  new  and 
singnlar  appointments,  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoid«^ 
every  occasion  of  fair  competition  ;  that  he  took 
a  rank  of  importance  which  he  did  not  submit 
to  have  examined ;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to 
stand  alone,  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  con- 
sideration and  dignity.  His  partisans,  on  the 
eontrary,  stated  the  extraordinary  honours  which 
had  been  done  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still 
fkrther  distinctions.'  In  enumerating  his  ser- 
vices  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  they  reckoned 
np,  aoeording  to  Plinv,  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
tv-one  tovims,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  that  oountrr,  which  he  had  reduced ;  ob- 
served that  he  had  snrpaned  the  glory  of  all  the 
officers  who  had  gone  before  him  in  thatser- 
▼Ice ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  representa^ 
tkms,  though  still  in  a  private  station,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  triumph,  or  partook  with  Metellus 
in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  disputes, 
taken  part  with  the  aristocracy  ;  but  not  with- 


govemment  of  any  sort.  While  he  supported 
the  senate,  he  affected  a  degree  of  pre-eminence 
aboYe  those^who  composed  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent with  equality,  even  among  the  first  nobles 
of  his  country.  He  acquiesced,  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  importance,  without  assuming 
a  power  which  mi|ht  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
inspection.  Upon  his  approach  at  the  head  of 
an  army  from  Spain,  the  senate  was  greatly 
alarmed ;  but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assur- 
ances of  his  intention  to  disband  his  army  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  attended  his  triumph. 
The  senate  accordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregu- 
lar pretension,  and  afterwards  to  the  pretension, 
still  more  dangerous,  which,  without  any  of  the 
previous  conditions  which  the  law 
required,  he  made  to  the  consulate. 
Crassua,  who  had  been  pretor  in 
the  preceding  year,  now  stood  for 
the  same  office,  entered  into  a  con- 
cert with  Pompey,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  mutual  Jealousy  of 
each  other,  they  joined  thebr  interests,  and  were 
elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers  some 
important  laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although 
most  of  the  particulars  have  escaped  the  notice  of ' 
hfetorians.  It  appears  that  Pompey  now  began 
tapay  his  eourt  to  the  people ;  and,  though  he 
professed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to 
take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
•f  the  people  against  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
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to  counteract  them  by  means  of  the  popular  tu* 
multa  which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Quinctins  and  Palicanus,  had 
for  two  years  successively  laboured  to  remove  the 
bcvs  which  had,  by  the  constitution  of  Sylla. 
been  opposed  .to  the  tribunitian  power.  They 
had  been  strenuously  resisted  by  Lucullus  and 
others,  who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on 
that  subject.  By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  however,  the  tribunes  obtuned  a  resti- 
tution of  the  privileges  which  their  predecessors, 
in  former  times  of  the  republic,  had  so  often 
abused ;  and,  together  with  the  security  of  their 
sacred  and  inviolable  character,  and  their  nega- 
tive in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  sute,  they  were 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue 
the  people;  a  dangerous  measure,  by  which 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  that  refor- 
mation which  was  the  onlv  apology  for  the  blood 
so  lavishlv  shed,  not  only  by  Sylla,  but  likewise 
hy  himself.  Cains  Julius  Cnsar,  at  the  same 
time,  having  the  rank  of  legionary  tribune  con- 
ferred upuii  him  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  was 
extremely  active  in  procuring  those  popular  acts ; 
a  policy  in  which  he  was  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursued  the 
course  of  the  party  with  which  he  embarked  in 
his  youth.* 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  with  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 
specting the  judicatures,  was,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  praetor,  Aurelins  Cotta,  likewise  repeal- 
ed; and  it  was  permitted  to  the  pretors  to 
draugtit  the  judges  In  equal  num- 
Lex  Aurctla  ^^  from  the  senate,  the  knights, 
Judiclaria,  and  a  certain  dass  of  the  people,* 
whose  description  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  just  correction 
of  SyUa's  partiality  to  the  nobles ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  the  former  act,  which 
restored  the  tribunitian  power,  might  have  me- 
rited applause. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  advanced  among 
all  orders  of  men  with  a  hasty  pace ;  in  the  lower 
ranks,  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an 
araour  for  lucrative  provinces,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  extortion  and  flagrant  abuse.  As  the 
offices  of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with 
a  view  to  the  appointments  abroad,  with  which 
they  were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display 
his  own  disinterestedness,  with  an  obli<|ue  re- 
proof to  the  nobility  who  aspired  to  magistracy 
with  such  mercenary  views,  took  a  formal  oath 
in  entering  on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not, 
at  the  expuration  of  his  office,  accept  of  any  go- 
yernment  in  the  provinces ;  and  by  this  example 
of  generosity  in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it 
implied  of  others,  obtained  great  credit  with  the 
people,  and  furnished  his  emissaries,  who  were 
ever  busy  in  sounding  his  praise,  wilJi  a  pretence 
for  enhancing  his  merit.  It  may,  however, 
frvm  hb  character  and  policy  in  other  instances, 
be  suspected,  that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  in- 
tention to  watch  opportunities  of  raising  his  own 
consideration,  and  of  obtaining,  by  the  strength 
of  his  party,  any  extraordinary  trust  or  commis- 
sion of  which  tne  occasion  should  arise. 

Pompey,  in  the  administration  of  his  consul- 
ate, had  procured  the  revival  of  the  censors' 
functions.  These  had  been  intermitted  aboni 
sixteen  years,  during  great  part  of  which  tinw 
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the  npoUle  had  been  in  a  ttate  of  dyil  wmr ; 
and  the  preyailin;  paitiea»  in  tlieir  turna,  mu^ 
tually  had  reooane  to  acta  of  haniahmant,  eon- 
fiacationa,  and  military  earacutiona  against  each 
other.  In  auch  timet»  aren  after  the  aword  waa 
aheathed,  the  power  of  oenaor.  In  the  first  lieat 
of  par^-reMDtment»  oouhl  not  be  eafely  intmat- 
ed  with  any  of  the  citiaena;  and  the  attempta 
wliich  were  now  made  to  ravive  it,  though  in 
appearance  anooeiafiil,  could  not  giye  It  a  perma- 
nent fiMtiuff  in  the  oommonwcalth.  The  public 
was  arrirea  at  a  state  in  which  ma 
CTila,  but  caunot  endure  their  remedies. 


lepubi 
aplain 


of 


L.  Gellina  Poplioola  and  Cn.  Comeliua  Len- 
tulus,  being  intrusted,  in  the  capacity  of  censers, 
to  make  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  mustered  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tbouauid  citizena.  They 
purged  the  senate  with  great  severity,  haying 
expunged  sixty-four  from  tlte  rolls,  and  among 
those  C  Antonius,  afterwards  consul,  assigning 
as  their  reason,  that  he,  baring  the  command  on 
the  coasta  of  Asia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the 
allies,  and  mortgaged  and  aquandered  his  own 
estate.  But  what  moat  distinguished  this  cen- 
sorship waa  an  incident,  for  the  ealce  of  which, 
it  is  likely,  the  aolemnity  of  the  cenaua  had  been 
now  revived. 

It  waa  customary  on  thoae  occaaiona  for  the 
knights  to  pass  in  review,  each  leading  hia  horse 
before  the  censors.  They  were  questioned  re- 
specting their  age,  their  services,  and  the  persons 
under  whose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
thev  had  already  served  the  ten  years  prescribed 
b)'  law,  they  received  an  exemption  from  future 
services,  and  were  vested  with  the  privilcgee 
which  were  annexed  to  thia  cfarcumstance.  At 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  aee  their  consul,  Pompey  the  great, 
descending  into  the  market-place,  leading  hie 
hor^e  in  quality  of  a  simple  knight,  but  dressed 
ill  his  consular  robes,  and  preceded  by  the  lictora. 
Being  questioned  by  the  ceneors,  wheUier  he  had 
served  the  suted  number  of  years,  he  anawered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armiea  com- 
manded by  himself.  This  &rce  waa  received 
with  loud  aodamationa  of  the  people ;  and  the 
censors  having  granted  the  cuatomary  exemp- 
tion, rose  from  their  seats,  and,  followed  by  a 
great  multitude^  attended  thia  equestrian  consul 
to  his  own  house.' 

It  is  observed  that  Craasoa  and  Pompey*  al- 
tbough  they  entered  on  office  in  concert,  yet 
differed  in  the  course  of  their  administration  on 
subj<>cU  which  are  not  particularly  mentioned. 
As  Crassus  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
he  endeavoured,  by  his  liberalities,  to  vie  with 
the  imposing  state  and  popuhur  arts  of  his  col- 
league. He  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  whole 
people  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and  diatributed 
three  months*  provision  of  com.  To  account  for 
his  being  able  to  court  the  people  in  this  manner. 
It  is  said  that  he  inherited  from  hia  father  a 
fortune  of  three  hundred  talents^  or  near  sixty 
thousand  pounds  ;  that  he  increased  it,  by  pur- 
chasing at  a  low  price  the  eatotea  of  those  who 
were  proacribed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  hj  let- 
ting for  hire  the  labour  of  a  numaroua  family  of 
slavee,  instructed  in  various  arta  and  callinca ; 
and  waa  became  ao  rich  by  these  mcana,  that 
when,  aome  tbne  afkcr  thia  date^  he  waa  about 
to  depart  for  Aaia,  and  consecrated  the  tenth 
part  of  hia  aatau  ta  Haicala%  ha  waa  found  to 
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pooseas  seven  thousand  one  hundred  talenta,  or 
about  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.* 

Pompey  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  tha 
conaulsnip,  in  obaervanoe  of  the  oath  be  had 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a  private  atation  ; 
but,  agreeably  to  the  character  he  formerly  bore, 
maintained  the  rsaerre  and  stateliness  of  a  per* 
BOB  raised  above  the  condition  of  a  dtixen,  or 
even  above  that  of  the  first  eenators  of  oonanlar 
rank.  Other  candidatea  for  oonaideratlon  and 
puUio  honours  endeavoured,    by  their  talenta 


and  eloquence,  to  make  themadres  neeeasaiyta 
a  who  had  afiaira  to  solicit  with  the  paUic, 
or  eren  to  make  themeelyea  feared.  They  la- 
boured to  distinguish  themselves  as  able  advocatea 
or   formidable   accusers   at   the   bar,   and   to 


strengthen  their  interest  by  procuring  the  sup- 
"   '  their  talenU  either  i 


port  of  thoee  to  whom  1 
or  might  iMcome  of  Importance  Pompey,  on 
the  contrary,  stating  himself  aa  an  exoeption  to 
common  riues,  avoided  the  courts  of  Justice  and 
other  placea  of  ordinary  resort,  did  not  commit 
his  talenta  to  the  public  judgment,  nor  present 
his  person  to  the  public  yiew ;  took  the  respect 
that  was  paid  to  him  as  a  right ;  aeldom  went 
abroad,  and  never  without  a  nnmeroua  train  of 
attendants.'  He  waa  formed  for  tho  state  of  • 
prince,  and  micht  have  stolen  into  that  high  sta- 
tion even  at  Home,  if  men,  bom  to  e^udity, 
could  have  aulTered  an  elevation  which  was  not 
supported  by  adequate  abilitiee;  or  had  beea 
willing,  when  troubled  with  fiction,  to  fbrego 
their  own  importanoe^  in  order  to  obtain  peaoa 
and  the  oomforta  of  a  moderate  goverament. 
The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  however,  were  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  senate,  and  not  other- 
wise acceptable  to  the  people,  than  aa  they  tend* 
ed  to  mortify  the  pride  of  that  order  of  men. 
The  consulate  of  Craasua  and  Pompey  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Q.  Horten- 
aius  and  (t  CnciUnsMetellns. 
In  the  distribution  of  'provinces, 
Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
armament  to  be  sent  into  that 
Island,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hortenaiua; 
but  this  citizen,  having  acquired 


U.  C.  eB4^ 

QJIorteusius, 
Q,  CmclL  Me- 
teUus  Crett. 
ems* 


hia  consideration  by  his  eloouence  in  plouling 
the  causea  of  his  fdends,  ana  being  accustomed 
to  the  bar,  perhaps  In  a  dagree  that  Interfered 
with  hia  military  character,  declined  to  accept 
of  thia  government;  leaving  it,  together  with 
the  command  of  the  army  that  waa  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  island,  to  his  col- 
league Metellus,  who  afterwards  received  the 
appellation  of  Creticus,  tnm,  the  distinction  ha 
acquired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of  the  other  eeafaring 
people  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had 
in  the  late  war  taken  an  active  part  against  tha 
Roinana.  Hiey  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mith* 
ridatea,  and  by  their  own  dispoaition  to  rapine 
and  piracy*  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traaef% 
and  upon  the  carriers  of  the  revenue  that  wera 
frequently  passing  fhm  the  prayinoca  to  Rome. 
The  deaire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  wera 
made  by  thia  speciea  of  war,  bad  filled  the  aea 
with  piratea  and  freebooters^  against  whom  tha 
Komana  aent  forth  a  aucotasJon  of  ofBoerB»  with 
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was  prokiblted  at  Rone,  voder  tlie  denouiinatton  of 

uiiury,  bat  in  fact  was  unlimited,  the  annual  leturaa 

f^m  sach  a  rapitsl  most  hare  been  Immense. 
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•nd  Europe.  Among  othon,  M.  AnioniiM  had 
kaon  emplojod  Sn  this  nnriea,  and  was  aoensed 
of  abusing  Us  power,  by  oppressing  tho  Sicilians 
•nd  tbo  poo|ilo  of  other  mantimo  prorincss,  who 
Ware  innoeeni  of  the  crimes  be  was  employed  to 
In  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Crete  he 
ated  and  killed,*  and  left  tho  Romans 
L  with  the 


engaged  with  the  people 
«^ica  wae  thonglit  to  i 


Metrodorus,  one  of  hik  genenls,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  foree,  with  orders  to  take  aUfa 
the  penon  of  LucoUus,  whom  he  was  deslroos 
to  see,  but  not  to  spare  a  man  of  the  whole 
armv  besides. 

With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  set 
oat  on  the  road  by  which  the  Romans  were 
supposed  to  advance^  and   hastened   to   meet 
of  that  island  in  a  war  I  them.     Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelli* 
t  to  reqnire  the  presence  of ,  gence  of  each  other.     Lucnllus,  upon  the  ap- 
Thelot,  ashas  beenobsenred, '  |Mtiach  of  the  enemy,  halted,  began  to  Intrench, 
and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  detached  Seztilius, 
with  abont  three  thoosand  men,  to  obeerve  the, 
Armenians,  and,  if  possible,  witfiout  risking  an 
action,  to  amnee  them  till  his  works  were  com* 
pleted.     Bnt  such  waa  the  incajpacitv  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  enemy,  that  Sextifins,  being 
attacked  by  them,  gained  an  entire  Tictory  with 


lofthe 
lUl  on  Hortenalas,  but  was  transfiBrred  to  his 
eoUtogiie  MeteUus. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  albirs, 
U.  C08&  and  sneh  the  destination  of  the  Ro- 
£..  Ctee.  Me-  ^"^"^  officers,  when  Lucnllos  re- 
ttilus/Q,  '  oeWed  from  TIgranes  a  return  to 
Mar,  ilex,  the  demand  which  he  made  of  hay* 
Ing  Mithridates  delirered  up  as  his 
prisoner.  This  prince,  at  the  arriTal  of  Clodius, 
who  bore  the  message,  had  made  a  profwas  to 
the  ceasfti  of  PhoBnicia,  and  to  the  mrUier  ex- 
tremities of  his  empire.  To  Teriiy  the  stats 
and  title  which  he  assumed  of  King  of  Kings, 
he  affected,  when  he  mounted  on  hoTMback,  to 
have  four  captive  soYsrelgns  to  walk  by  his  stir- 
nip»  and  obliged  them,  on  other  occnsions,  to 
perform  OTery  office  of  menial  duty  and  servile 
attendance  on  his  person.  Lucullus,  instead  of  him  to  fl< 
the  style  which  was  affected  by  this  princs,  had 
•oeosted  him  in  his  letter  only  with  the  simple 
title  of  king.  His  messenger,  howerer,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  made  his  demand 
that  Mithridatee,  a  vanquished  prince,  whoee 
territories  were  alRady  in  the  pomession  of  the 
Romans,  should  be  mlivered  up  to  adorn  the 
victor's  triumph,  llils,  if  reAised,  said  the 
bearer  of  the  messsge,  the  Roman  general  would 
be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and  would  not 
fall,  with  a  mighty  army  far  that  purpose,  to 
pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  received 
and  protected.  Tigranes,  unused  even  to  a  plain 
address,  much  less  to  insult  and  threats,  heani 
this  deaaand  with  real  indignation ;  and  though, 
with  an  appearance  of  temper,  he  made  oBer  of 
the  customary  presents  ana  honours  to  the  per- 
son who  delivered  it,  he  took  his  rmdution 
against  the  Romans,  and,  from  having  barely 
permitted  Mithridatee  to  take  refuge  in  his 
aingdom,  determined  to  espouse  his  cause.  He 
gave  for  answer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not 
deliver  up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  If  the 
Romano  Invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to 
defiand  them.  He  soon  afWrwsrds  admitted 
Alithridates  Into  his  presence,  and  determined 
to  support  him  with  the  necessary  force  against 
his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from'Tlgranee, 
Lufullos  resolved  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  He  choee  for  this  expeditkm  two 
legions  and  a  bodv  of  horse,  on  vrnom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a  time  when  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  labours  were  ended,  and  that 
the  rewards  they  expected  were  within  their 
reach.  With  haaty  marches  he  arrived  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  passed  that  river  before  the 
enemy  were  aware  of  his  approach.  Tigranee 
treated  the  first  reports  of  his  coming  with  eon- 
tempt,  and  ordered  the  persMi  who  presumed  to 
bring  such  aooonnta  to  be  punished.  But  being 
assured,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  an 
tnemy  was  actnally  on  his  territories,  he  sent 


but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army ;  Metrodoriis 
himself^  being  killed,  his  army  was  put  to  ths 
rout  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus,   In   order  th.e 

more  effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  the 

Armenians,  aeperated  his  army  into  three  divi- 

With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  a 


body  of  Arabs,  who  were  marchina  to  join  the 
surprised  T^ranes  him- 
<va  situation,  and  obliged 


vrith  another  he  i 


kirn;; 

selfv  in  a  disadvani 
a  fly  with  thi 
page,  and  the  baggage  of  his  army. 


itageonsi 
eloss  of 


of  his  attendants,  equi- 
At  the  head 
bfthe  third  division  he  himself  advanced  to 
Hgranocerta,  and  invested  that  place. 

After  thoK  disasters  Ilgranes  nsade  an  effort 
to  sssemUe  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  aU  the  troopa  of  Us  allies,  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  mustered  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tiiousand  Heavy-armed  foot, 
fifW-five  thousand  hone,  and  twenty  thouMuid 
arehera  and  slingers.  He  was  adrised  by  Mith- 
ridates not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tlcranocerta,  and  repam  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  duadvantage  of  havUiff  an  enemy  still  in  fonre 
their  rmr.  Tliis  counsel  of  Mithri- 
in  the  experience  he  had  so  dearly 


to 


in  Orat.  In  Tenem. 


king. 


ill  suitsd  to  the  presumption  of  the 
He  therefore  advanced  towards  the  Ro- 
impatient  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  bis  maanlftcence.  Lucullus, 
trusting  to  the  specimens  he  had  already  seen  of 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  divide  his 
army,  and,  without  raising  the  siege,  marched 
with  one  dirislon  to  meet  this  numerous  enemy. 
In  the  action  that  followed,  the  Armenian  hone 
beliw  In  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
on  the  foot  of  thebr  own  srmy,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  easv  vio 
tory,  in  which,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to 
themselves,  they  made  a  great  slaugbter  of  the 
enemy.  The  king  himself^  to  avoid  being  known 
in  bis  flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  from  bis 
head,  and  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the  spoils  of 
the  day. 

Maraeus,  who  commanded  in  Tigranoeerta, 
hesring  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re- 
volt of  r      "     "         -      -       -     - 


the  Gredcs  and  other  foreigners,  who 
had  been  forced  to  settle  at  that  place,  ordered 
them  to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order 
they  looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacre,  and 
crowding  together,  aefended  themselves  with 
the  staves  and  other  weapons  thsy  could  seize. 
They  surrounded  a  party  that  was  ssnt  to  dla- 
perse  them,  and  haviiy  by  that  msans  got  a 
supply  of  arms,  they  took  poesemion  of  a  tower 
wfiCS  oonmandad  4Mie  afdMfftelpa  | 
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uid  tnm  thence  liiTited  the  Romane  to  enter 
the  place.  LucuUoe  accordingly  eeized  the  op- 
portanity,  and  became  master  of  the  city.  The 
spoil  was  f  reat ;  Tigranes  haring  collected  here. 
as  at  the  principal  seat  of  his  vanity,  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  his  court. 

Mithridatea,  who  liad  been  present  in  the  late 
action,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight ; 
and,  baring  endeaToured  to  re-establish  his 
equipage  and  his  retinue  by  a  participation  of  his 
own,  exhorted  him  not  to  deqMur,  but  to  assem- 
ble a  new  force,  and  to  persist  in  the  war.  They 
.agreed,  at  the  sisme  time,  on  an  embassy  to  the 
king  of  Parthia,  with  offers  of  reconciliation  on 

the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at ^ ^ _^ 

war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the  i  march  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard 


proposed  to  carry  the  war  into  Plntbla ;  and,  ftr 
this  purpose,  ordered  the  legions  that  were  Bt»» 
tioned  in  Pontus  to  march  without  delay  into 
Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  tbo 
service,  and  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  distant  and  hazardous  enterprise,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  obey  their 
officers,  lliis  example  was  soon  afterwarda 
followed  by  other  parts  of  the  army ;  and  th« 
general  was  obliged  to  confine  his  operations  to 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  by 
passing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
£uphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     By  this 


subjects  in  contest  between  them,  provided  the 
Parthians  woiUdjoin  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the 
quarrel  which  the  Romans  now  liad  with  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Pontus,  was  the  same 
wiUk  that  which  they  formerly  had  with  Philip 
and  with  Antiochus;  and  which,  if  not  pre- 
vented, they  would  soon  have  with  Arsaces, 
and  was  no  other  than  his  being  possessed  of  a 
rich  territory,  which  tempted  their  ambition 
and  avarice.  Those  republicans,  they  said,  ori- 
ginally had  not  any  possessions  of  their  own, 
and  were  grown  rich  and  great  only  by  the 
spoils  of  their  neighbours.  From  their  strong 
bold  in  Italy,  they  had  extended  their  empire 
in  the  west  to  the  coast  of  the  ocean ;  and,  if 
not  stopped  by  the  powerful  monarchies  that  lay 
in  their  way,  were  hastening  to  reach  a  similar 
boundary  on  the*  cast.  The  king  of  Parthia, 
they  added,  might  expect  to  be  invaded  by  these 
insatiable  conquerors,  and  must  now  determine 
whether  he  would  engage  in  a  war  joined  with 
such  powerful  allies,  of  whom  one  by  his  experi- 
ence, the  other  by  his  resources,  might  enable 
him  to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance  from  his 
own  kingdom,*  or  wait  until  these  powers  being 
overthrown,  and  become  an  accession  to  the 
Roman  force,  he  should  have  the  contest  to 
maintain  in  his  own  territoij  singly  and  unsup- 
ported from  abroad.  To  these  representations 
Arsaces  seemed  to  give  a  favourable  ear,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  formerly  daimed, 
was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  offers  of 
alliance  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
cullus, in  the  M>prehension  of  being  superseded 
and  deprived  of^the  honour  of  terminating  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mith-  ' 
fidates  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  senate  should,  instead  of  a !    . 

successor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle  ius,  who,  having  himself  taken  offence  at  the 
the  form  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  j  general,  gave  this  specimen  of  his  future  conduct 
establishment  to  preserve  the  territories  which  {  in  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to  stir  uprebeUion 


a  liattle,  and  obtained  a  victory ;  but  his  own 
army,  notwithstanding  their  snooess,  were  ao 
much  discouraged  with  the  change  of  climate, 
which  they  experienced  in  ascending  the  moun* 
tains  of  Armenia,  an>l  with  the  early  and  severe 
approach  of  winter  in  those  high  lands,  that  they 
again  mutinied,  and  obliged  their  general  to 
change  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  turned 
his  march  to  the  southwiurd,  fell  down  on  Meso- 
potamia, and,  after  a  short  sieve,  naade  himsd/ 
master  of  Nisibis,  a  rich  city  in  that  territory, 
where,  with  other  captives,  he  took  Guras,  bro* 
tfaer  to  the  king,  who  commanded  in  the  piaoe. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  still  oob« 
tinning  to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  began 
to  appear,  tnat  the  general,  who  hsid  so  often 
overcome  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
was  better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  enemy, 
than  to  win  or  to  preserve  the  good-will  of  bis 
own  troops.  A  report  being  spread  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  recalled,  he,  from  that  moment,  lost 
the  small  remains  of  his  authority  ;  the  legions 
deserted  their  colours,  and  treated,  with  con- 
tempt or  indifference,  all  the  attempts  he  mada 
to  retain  them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army, 
which,  having  been  transported  into  Asia,  under 
the  command  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  had  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  deserted  their 
new  leader  to  join  with  Sylla.  Such  crimes, 
under  the  late  unhappy  divisions  of  the  republic, 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  stated  as 
merits  with  the  party  in  whose  fitvour  thecrimo 
was  committed.  These  legions,  however,  were, 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  such 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  his  own,  oruie  fate  of 
the  commonwealth  in  such  hands,  left  in  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  province  ;  and 
they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  ths 
armies  successively  commanded  by  Murena  and 
by  Luculhis.  The  disposition  which  they  now 
showed,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  disi^er 
and  mutiny,  was  greatly  excited  by  the  factioiia 
spirit  of  Publius  Ciodius,  the  relation  of  Lucul- 


he  had  already  subdued.  But  after  these  repro- 
sentations  were  despatched,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  kin^  of  Parthia  had  deceived  him  with 
fitdae  professions,  while  he  actually  made  great 


among  the  trmips.  **  We  who  have  already  un- 
dergone so  many  hardships,"  he  said,  "are  stiQ 
kept  on  foot  to  escort  the  chmels  that  carry  the 
treasures  of  our  general,  and  made  to  pursue, 


pnwress  in  his  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  |  without  end,  a  couple  of  barbarous  princes,  thi  t 
and  Pontus,  and  meant  to  support  them  with  all '  lead  us  over  desarts,  or  uncultivated  wastes, 
his  force.  In  resentment  or  this  act  of  treach-  while  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  cam- 
cry,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it,  Lucullus    P<^ifn>  ^^  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  are  enjoving  ths 

fruits  of  their  labour  in  comfortable  settlements^ 
procured  by  the  favour  of  their  leader." 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  ol 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  choose  toexposs  il» 
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%f  atUmpting  to  effect  even  a  mere  chanxe  of  vantage  from  it ;  bat  nothiiw  had  ooearred  for 
IMtioii.  He  lioped,  that  while  he  issued  do  two  yean  that  waa  worthy  ot  the  high  distlne- 
ardenef  any  moment  the  reiolutlon  of  bis  army  tion  to  which  he  aspired.  The  command  in 
not  to  obey  him  might  remain  a  secret  to  the  Asia  he  coveted  the  more,  that  it  was  secure  I 
enemy.  This  state  of  his  affairs,  however,  soon  to  Lucullus  by  the  splendour  of  his  own  suc- 
became  known  to  Mlthridates,  and  iilled  him  cesses,  and  bv  the  uDanimous  judgment  of  the 
with  hopsa  of  being  able  to  recover  his  idiicdom.  senate  and  nobles,  who  knew  his  faithful  attach- 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  ment  to  their  order,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  aris- 
he  fell  bade  into  Pontus,  with  what  tocratical  part  of  the  constitution.    The  difficult 


troops  he  had  then  under  his  oummand,  and,  by  ties  in  that  service  were  over,  and  nothing  but 
his  authority  and  influence  over  hia  own  sulv-  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war  remidned. 
jects,  soon  augmented  his  force,  penetrated  Pompey,  either  from  envy  to  Lucullus,  or 
«mong  the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans, !  from  a  design  to  open  a  way  to  this  glory  for 
who  were  left  to  occupy  the  country,  and  |  himself,  contributed  to  the  nomination  of  Gla^ 
separately  surprised  or  destroyed  considerable   brio,    and  to  the  nomination  of  the  — " — 


bodies  of  their  troops.  Among  these,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  the  officer  who 
was  trusted  with  the  genoai  command  in 
that  kingdom;   and   though   now   turned   of 


prston, 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  mto  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  If,  upon  this 
change,  the  war  should  become  unsuccesuful,  or 
languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 


seventy,  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  action,  |  general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  person 
and  received  a  wound  which  stopped  him  in  the  ,  fit  to  bring  it  to  a  nappy  conclusion.     Mean* 

pursuit,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the  full   '' .     -   r      . .  .^  ,.,  ,    . 

effect  of  his  victory. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed 
In  Pontus,  had  influence  enough  with  the  army 
to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
with  some  appearance  of  order ;  but  before  bis 
arrival,  Mlthridates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca^ 
bira,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Here  acain  the  old  man  waa  wound- 
ed ;  and,  to  satlsly  the  army  that  be  waa  not 
dead,  was  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  waa  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twefity-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cen- 
turions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  LncnllQa, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  had  been  disposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  super- 
aeded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that 
Acilius  Glabrio  was  set  out  from  Rome  to  aa- 
aume  the  command.  The  legions  therefore, 
under  pretence  that  Lucullus  was  no  loncer 
their  gnieral,  and  that  they  themsdves,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  had  received  their  dismission, 
refused  to  obey  him ;  and  the  men  of  his  army, 
in  rrtttt  numbers,  actually  took  the  route  of  Cap- 
paoocia  on  their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  aflhirs  when  the 
commissioners,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucul- 
lus, had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the 
idngdom  of  Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province, 
•ctuaUy  arrived.  They  found  the  proconsul  des- 
titute of  power  in  his  own  camp,  and  Mlthri- 
dates,  whom  thev  believed  to  be  vanquished. 


again  master  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 'joining 
to  the  experienoe  of  old  age  ail  the  ardour  and 
enterprise  of  youth.' 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to 


time  a  project  was  started,  which  was  likely  to 
place  him  near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and  to 
facilitete  his  removal,  if  judged  expedient,  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Fontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas, 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and 
increasing  in  thdr  strength.  They  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who,  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  join 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunitv  which  tney 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  or  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fre- 
quented the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  of 
life.  They  had  been  chased,  and  numbers  at 
them  taken  by  M.  Antouius,  the  orator,  by 
Servillus  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  An- 
tonius,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the  capacity  of 
triumvir,  is  to  become  so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history.  But  tiiey  had  their  retreats  ; 
and,  upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  the 
Roman  officers,  thev  again  multiplied  apace, 
put  to  sea  in  formidable  squadrons,  and  em- 
barked such  numbers  of  men,  as  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to 
make  deocente  on  the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours, 
destroy  shipping,  and  pilioge  the  maritime  towns. 
They  even  ventured  to  appear  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  to  plunder  the  town  of  Ostia.  AU 
the  coasts  of  the  empire  were  open  to  their  de- 
predations. The  Roman  magistrates  were  made 
prisoners  in  passing  to  and  from  thdr  provinces  ( 
and  dtizens  of  every  denomination,  when  taken 
by  them,  were  forced  to  payranaom,  kept  in 
captivity,  or  put  to  death.  The  supply  of  pro- 
visions to  Italy  was  rendered  extremdv  difficult, 
and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanoea.  Every 
repoit  on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by  tha 
intrigues  of  Pompey,  who  perceived,  in  this  oc« 


their  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  up-  casion  of  public  distress,  the  olnect  of  a  new  and 
Iwaid  the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a  extraordinary  commisdon  to  himsdf. 
coinparison  with  the  liberality  and  munificence  I  Frequent  oomplainte  having  been  made,  and 
of  Pompey,  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a '  frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  subject  in  the 
disposition  to  change  their  leader,  which,  it  is  senate,  Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  last 
not  doubted,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues,  and  proposed,  that  some  officer  of  consular  rank 
with  the  aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged,  should  be  vested,  during  three  years,  with  abso- 
He  could  in  realitv  ill  brook  the  private  station  lute  powers,  in  ordo-  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
to  which,  by  his  Ute  oath,  In  enteriitg  on  the  these  outrages,  and  to  eradicate  the  cause  of 
consulate,  he  had  bound  himself.  He  studied  them,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  future  the  inhabi- 
to  support  the  public  opinion  of  his  importance,  tanto  of  the  coast,  as  wdl  as  to  protect  the  navl- 
•nd  wiahed  for  an  occasion  to  derive  some  ad-   gation  of  the  seas.     As  Gabinius  was  known  to 

be  m  concert  with  Pompey,  the  design  of  the 
proposition  was  manifest ;  and  it  was  received 
in  the  senate  with  great  averdon.  •<*  For  this,** 
it  was  said,  "  Pompey  has  declined  the  ordinary 
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turn  of  oonsidar  duty  upon  the  expiration  of  bis 
nfficc,  tliat  he  might  lie  in  wait  for  extraordi* 
jaary  and  illegal  appointments.**  Gabiuius  be- 
ing threatened  with  Yiolence  if  he  should  persist 
in  his  motion,  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
from  the  assembly. 

A  report  was  unmediatdy  spread  In  the  dty, 
that  the  person  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  had 
been  actually  violated ;  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  disorders 
wsre  likely  to  follow  ;  it  was  Judged  prudent  for 
the  senate  to  adjourn ;  and  the  members,  dreadr- 
ing  some  insult  from  the  populace^  retired  by 
separate  ways  to  their  own  houses.  Gabinius^ 
without  farther  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the  se- 
nate, prepared  to  carry  his  motion  to  the  people; 
^ut  the  other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  op- 

Cie  him.  Trebellius  and  Roedus,  in  partico- 
,  promised,  by  their  negatiTe,  to  put  a  stop  to 
9aiy  farther  proceedings  on  that  business.  Pom- 
pev,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation 
wnich  constituted  part  of  his  character,  affected 
to  disapprove  of  tlie  motion,  and  to  decline  the 
commission  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  vest 
him.  He  had  recourse  to  this  affectation,  not 
jnerely  as  the  fittest  means  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  disarm  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
confirm  the  people  in  their  choice;  but  still 
more  as  a  manner  of  proccbding  which  suited 
his  own  disposition,  no  less  desirous  to  appear 
lorced  and  courted  into  high  situations,  than 
solicitous  to  gain  and  to  hold  them.  He  thus 
provolced  the  citizens  of  his  own  rank,  no  less  by 
the  shallow  arts  which  he  practised  to  impose 
•n  the  public,  than  l>y  the  state  which  he  as- 
tamed.  He  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  sup- 
port in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of  all 
among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the  per- 
sonal rivals  of  his  fortune  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  yet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
Cttsar,  DOW  about  two>and-thirty  years  of  age, 
and  old  enough  to  distinipiish  his  natural  antag- 
^nists  in  the  career  of  ambition,  took  part  with  the 
creatures  of  Pompev  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
disposed  to  court  toe  people,  and  to  oppose  the 
aristocracy;  either  of  which  principles  may  ex- 
plain his  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  bad 
oimself  abeady  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  tlum  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  anv  material  part  In  common  with  the 
youth  01  his  time,  he  disliked  the  senators,  on 
account  of  the  remaining  austerity  of  their  man- 
nen,  no  kss  than  the  inferior  people  disliked 
them  on  account  of  their  aristocraticid  claims  to 
prerogative.  But  whatever  we  may  suppose  to 
nave  oeen  hie  motives,  C«sar,  even  before  he 
seemed  to  have  formed  any  ambitious  designs  of 
his  own,  was  ever  ready  to  abet  thoee  of  every 
desperate  adventurer  who  counteracted  the 
Autnority  of  the  senate,  or  set  the  orders  of  go- 
▼emment  at  nought ;  and  seemed  to  be  aetuaied 
by  a  species  of  instinct,  which  set  him  at  vari- 
ance with  thoee  forms  of  a  civil  nature^  whi<^ 
checked  the  license  of  &aion.* 

On  the  day  on  which  the  quectioD  on  the 
motion  of  Oahinius  was  to  be  put  to  the 
people*  Pompey  appesred  in  the  Comltium; 
fmd,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  speech  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and 
artifice  somewhat  too  gross  even  for  a  popular 
He  took  occasion  to  thank  the  people 
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for  the  honours  he  had  so  often  received ;  but 
complained,  that,  having  already  toiled  so 
much  in  the  public  service^  he  still  should  he 
destined  for  new  labours.  **  You  have  for- 
gotten,*' he  said,  **  the  dangers  I  encountered, 
1  the  fiitigues  I  underwent,  while  yet  almost 
o»v,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  tlie  wars  in 


»  bov, 

Sicily  and  in  Africa,  and  what  I  eullered  In 
Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any  magia- 
tracy,  or  wasof  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ; 
on  the  contrary,  1  have  been  fully  repaid. 
Yonr  nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with 
Sertorius,  when  every  one  else  declined  the 
danger,  I  consider  as  a  fiivour;  and  the  ex^ 
traordinary  triumph  you  bestowed  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  as  a  very  mat  honour.  But  I 
must  entreat  you  to  consider,  that  continued  ap- 
plication and  labour  exhaust  the  powers  of  tne 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body.  Trust  not 
to  my  age  alone,  nor  Imagine  that  I  am  still  a 
young  man,  merely  because  my  number  of 
years  is  short  of  what  others  have  attained. 
Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangers  to  which  I 
have  been  expoeed ;  they  will  extted  the  number 
of  my  years,  and  satisfy  you,  that  I  cannot 
longer  endure  the  labours  and  cares  which  are 
now  proposed  for  me.  But  if  this  be  not  grant- 
ed me,  1  must  beg  of  you  to  consider  what  loada 
of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely  to 
draw  upon  me  from  men,  whose  displeasure,  I 
know  you  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  regard,  al- 
though to  me  their  envy  wouM  be  a  great  mia- 
fintune  :  and  I  confess,  that,  of  all  the  dlAcul- 
ties  and  dangers  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  so  mwh 
as  this.  To  live  with  envious  persons;  to  be 
caUed  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fails  In 
public  affairs;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds; 
who  would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  condi 
tions  ?  For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray 
you  to  leave  me  at  rest ;  lieave  me  to  the  care  of 
my  fiimily,  and  of  my  private  affairs.  As  for 
the  present  service,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among 
those  who  desirs  the  employment,  some  proper 
person ;  among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be 
at  a  loss.  I  am  not  the  only  person  that  bivea 
you,  or  that  has  experience  in  militarv  affaire. 
There  are  many,  whose  names,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  flattery,  I  will  not  mention.** 

To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied;  and,  a£. 
fecting  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey *s  de- 
claratLns,  observed,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  neither  to  dcsiro 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  wba^  waa 
pressed  upon  him.  *'  They  wno  are  best  able 
to  surmount  difficulties,*'  he  said,  **are  likewiiw 
least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  youi* 
businsss,  feDow-dtizens,  to  consider,  not  what  ia 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  U» 
your  own  affairs ;  not  to  regard  those  who  court 
you  for  offices,  but  those  who  are  fit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  aoaiiy  per- 
sons of  this  description,  besides  the  man  I  have 
proposed  to  your  choice.  Did  we  not  all  winh 
for  such  persons  likewise,  when  we  searched 
among  the  young  and  the  old  for  some  one 
whom  we  could  oppose  to  Sertorius,  and  found 
none  but  himself?  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ; 
we  must  take  men  as  they  are ;  we  cannot  cre- 
ate them.  If  there  be  but  one  man  formed  for 
our  purpoec,  with  knowledge,  experience^  and 
good  fortune,  we  must  lay  hold  of  him^  aatf 
seize  him,  if  necessary,  even  by  force.  Compuk- 
sion  here  is  expedient  and  honourable  few  botk 
partica;  for  those  who  employ  it,  bccaose  It  j»ia 
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And  them  a  penon  who  can  eonduet  their  af- 
lain ;  for  him  who  suffers  it,  because  he  is  to 
have  aa  oportunity  of  serving  his  country,  an 
ol^ect  for  which  no  good  citizen  will  refuse  to 
axpoee  his  person,  or  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

**  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a 
Wy,  was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your 
allies,  to  reduce  your  enemies,  to  ^teod  your 
empire ;  but  that  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe 
in  wisdom  and  experience,  he  can  serve  you  no 
longw?  You  employed  the  boy,  yon  suffer  the 
man  to  be  idle.  When  a  private  citizen  of  eques- 
trian rank,  he  was  fit  for  war  and  affiedrs  of 
atate ;  now  he  is  a  senator,  he  is  fit  for  nothing ! 
Before  vou  had  any  trial  of  him,  you  made 
dboioe  of  him  for  the  most  important  trust ;  now 
that  you  have  exp«rience  or  his  ability,  of  his 
oonduct,  and  of  his  success,  you  hesitate.  Is 
the  present  occasion  less  pressing  than  the  for- 
mer ?  Is  the  antagonist  of  Sertorius  not  fit  to 
contend  with  pirates?  But  such  absurdities 
oannot  be  received  by  the  Roman  people.  As 
lor  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will  of  your 
ieUow-dtizens.  For  this  you  were  born,  for 
this  you  were  educated,  i  I  call  upon  you  as  the 
■roperty  of  your  country ;  I  call  upon  you  as  its 
defence  andjmfe-guard ;  I  call  upon  you  to  lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessary.  This  i  know,  if 
your  country  require  it,  you  will  not,  you  eaa- 
Bot  refuse. 

<*  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  accost  you  In  this 
Bianner;  you«  who  have  proved  your  courage 
and  your  love  to  jour  country  in  so  many  and 
such  arduous  trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  as- 
sembly. Despise  the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study 
the  more  to  deserve  the  general  favour.  Let  the 
anvious  pine  when  they  hear  of  your  actions,  it 
is  what  they  deserve.  Let  us  be  delivered  flvm 
the  evils  that  surround  us,  while  you  proceed  to 
end  your  life  aa  you  began  it,  with  succow  and 
with  glory.'* 

When  Gabinius  had  finished  his  speech,  Tre- 
hellius^  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to 
reply;  hut  such  a  clamour  was  immwiiately 
rawed  by  the  multitude  that  he  could  not  be 
heard.  He  then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office, 
forbad  the  question;  and  Gabinius  instently 
proposed  to  have  the  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether 
TribelliuB  had  not  forfeited  the  character  of  tri- 
bune? Seventeen  tribes  were  of  this  opinion, 
and  the  eighteenth  would  have  made  the  majo- 
rity, when  Tribellius  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw his  negative.  Roscius,  anotber  of  the  tri- 
bunes, intimated  bv  signs  (for  he  conld  not  be 
heard)  that  a  second  should  be  Joined  with  Pom- 
pey in  this  commission.  But  the  clamour  was 
renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely  to  end  in  riot 
and  vkdenoe.  Then  all  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  dropt.  In  this  sUte  of  affairs,  Gabinius, 
trusting  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  man  would  oare  to  oppose  the  measure, 
and  wishing  to  increase  the  honour  of  Pompey's 
nomination,  by  the  seeming  concurrence  of  some 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  called  upon 
Catullus,  who  was  then  first  on  the  roll  of  the 
senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  led  him  up 
Into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  his  moderation  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
eracy  had  great  authority  even  with  the  oppo- 
site party.  Ho  began  his  speech  to  the  peiaide 
with  professions  of  public  zeal,  which  obliged 
him  to  deliver  with  plainnem  what  he  thought 
was  eondocive  to  their  good,  and  which  entiued 
him  to  a  deliberate  licurinff,  before  they  should 
pffonounM  on  the  merits  of  what  he  was  about 
U  deliTer.    **  If  yon  listen,*'  he  said,  <«  somo- 
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thing  may  still  be  offered  to  inform  your  judgh. 
meut ;  if  you  break  forth  again  into  disorder! 
and  tumults,  your  capacity  and  good  under- 
standing will  avail  you  nothing.  I  must  begin 
with  declariog  my  opinion,  that  powers  so  great, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  are  now  propoeed  for 
Pompey,  shoiUd  not  be  committed  to  any  single 
citizen. 

«  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  ia 
itself,  in  the  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the 
state.  Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  Marius, 
but  from  the  habit  of  continued  command;  from 
his  being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army,  entrust- 
ed with  every  war,  and  no  less  than  six  times 
re-elected  consul  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  ? 
What  inflamed  to  sutJi  a  degree  the  arrogant 
spirit  of  Sylla,  but  the  continual  command  of 
armies,  and  the  continual  power  of  dictator? 
Such  is  human  nature,  that.  In  age  as  well  as 
in  vouth,  we  are  del>auched  with  power ;  and 
if  inured  for  an^  time  to  act  as  superiors,  wa 
cannot  submit  afterwards  to  the  equal  and  mo- 
derate station  of  citizens. 

**  I  speak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to 
Pompey ;  I  speak  what  the  law  requires,  and 
what  I  am  sure  is  for  your  good.  If  high  office 
and  command  be  an  honour,  every  one  who  had 
pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn;  if 
they  be  a  load  or  a  biu*den,  every  one  ouffht  to 
bear  his  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice- 
and  of  republican  government.  By  observing 
them,  republics  have  an  advantage  over  every 
other  state.  By  emploving  many  men  in  their 
turns,  they  educate  and  train  many  citizens  for 
the  public  service,  and  have  numbers  amongst 
whom  they  may  dioose  the  fittest  to  serve  on 
every  particular  emergence.  But  if  we  suffer 
•ne  or  a  few  to  engross  every  office  of  publie 
ienrioe  or  public  trust,  the  list  of  those  who  ar» 
qualified  for  any  such  trust  will  decrease  in  pro« 
portion.  If  we  always  employ  the  same  person 
in  every  public  service,  we  shall  soon  have  no 
other  person  to  employ.  Why  were  we  so 
much  at  aloes  for  experienced  commanders  when 
Sertorius  appeared  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  in- 
vasion? I5ecause  command,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  that  period,  had  been  engroosed  by 
a  few,  and  those  few  alone  had  any  experience. 
Although,  therefore,  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  Pompey's  abilities  for  this  service,  I  must  pre- 
fer to  his  pretensions  the  public  utility  and  tha 
express  declaration  of  the  laws. 

*<  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  prators :  to 
what  purpose?  to  serve  the  state?  or  to  carry 
for  a  few  months  the  ensigns  of  power?  If  to 
serve  the  state,  why  name  private  persons  with 
unprecedented  commissions  to  perform  what 
your  magistrates  are  either  fit  to  perform*  or  arr 
not  fit  to  have  been  elected  ? 

**  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency  that 
requires  more  than  the  ordinary  exertions  of 
government,  the  constitution  has  provided  an 
expedient.  You  may  name  a  dictator.  The 
power  of  this  officer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  respect 
to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to 
the  time  during  which  it  is  to  last.  It  is  to  be 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  alone 
the  vitals  of  the  state  can  be  cxpoeed  to  any  great 
or  prw^ssing  attack ;  it  is  limited  to  six  mouttis,  a 
sumdent  period  in  which  to  remove  the  cause  of 
any  sudden  alarm.  But  this  unlimited  power, 
which  is  now  proposed  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
over  the  whole  empire,  must  end  in  oilamities, 
such  as  this  and  other  nations  have  suffsrsd  from 
the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  arbitrary  and 
seditious  men* 

**  If  you  bestow  unlimited  power  by  m  aad 
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by  land  on  a  ringle  man,  in  what  manner  is  he 
to  exercise  his  power?  Not  by  himself  in  per- 
son, for  he  cannot  be  every  where  present ;  he 
must  have  lieutenants  or  substitutes  who  act 
under  his  orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to 
what  is  passing  at  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain, 
in  Africa,  Syria,  and  in  Greece.  If  so,  then 
why  may  not  those  who  are  to  act  be  officers 
named  by  you,  and  not  by  any  intermediate 
person  ;  ac4:ountable  to  you,  and  not  to  another ; 
and  in  the  dangers  they  run,  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  honour  to  tnemselves,  not  to  a  person 
who  is  unnecessarily  interposed  between  them 
and  their  country  ?  Gabinius  proposes  to  invest 
this  officer  with  authority  to  name  many  lieu- 
tenants; 1  pray  you  consider,  whether  these 
officers  should  depend  upon  any  intermediate 
person,  or  upon  yourselves  alone?  and  whether 
there  be  sufficient  cause  to  suspend  all  the  legal 
powers,  and  to  supersede  all  the  magistrates  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  all  the  governors  of 
provinces  in  every  part  of  your  empire,  in  order 
to  maicewar  on  pirates?*' 

So  much  of  wnat  Catulus  is  supposed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occasion  is  preserved  among 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius.  It  is  mentioned 
by  others,  that  the  audience  expressed  their 
good-will  and  refipect  for  this  senator  in  a  com- 
pliment which  they  paid  to  him,  probably  near 
*the  close  of  his  speech,  when  urging  some  of  his 
former  arguments,  he  aslced,  "  If  this  man  to 
whom  alone,  by  thus  employing  him  in  every 
service,  you  give  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
,  profession  of  a  statesman  or  soldier,  should  fail, 
to  whom  will  you  next  have  recourse?*'  The 
people  answered,  with  a  general  acdamation, 
To  yourself,^  They  revered,  for  a  moment,  the 
candour  and  ability  of  this  eminent  citizen,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  arts  of  Pompey,  and 
the  tide  of  popularity,  which  then  ran  so  much 
in  his  favour. 

This  day  1>eing  far  spent  In  debate,  another 
day  was  appointed  in  wnich  to  collect  the  votea, 
when  a  decree  passed  to  vest  Pompey  with  the 
supreme  command  over  ail  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  distinction 
or  limit,  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hun- 
dred stadia,  or  fiftv  miles  of  the  shore.  This 
oomvnission  toolc  place  in  Italy,  and  extended 
throughout  every  province,  during  three  years 
from  the  time  ox  passing  the  edict. 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers 
entirely  to  the  tribune  Gabinius,  he  intended  to 
have  employed  him  next  in  command  to  himself; 
but  the  law  which  excluded  the  tribunes  ft-om 
succeeding  to  any  such  commands,  in  the  flrat 
year  after  the  expiration  of  their  oiflce,  stood  in 
the  wav  of  this  choice ;  and  Pompey  did  not 
persist  in  it. 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
officer  of  sucn  renown  with  no  high  powers  for 
restoring  .the  navigation  of  the  seas,  com  and 
every  other  article  of  importation  at  Home, 
considerably  fell  in  their  price.  The  friends  of 
Pompey  already  triumphed  in  the  success  of 
their  measure,  and  he  nimself  soon  after,  not- 
withstanding the  meanness  of  the  enemy  op- 
posed to  him,  gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid, 
decisive  and  efifectuaj  measures  he  toolc  to  obtain 
the  end  of  his  appointment.  Although  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even 
tn  the  Mediterranean,  for  such  shipping  as  was 
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then  in  use,  he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to 


sea  as  many  vessels  as  could  be  coUectedon  every  , 
part  of  the  coast.  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  gallies  fit  for  ser* 
vice,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  four  thousand  horse  embodied  on  the  ooasta 
to  which  his  command  extended.  That  the 
pirates  might  be  every  where  attacked  at  onee, 
and  find  no  refuge  by  changing  their  usual 
places  of  retreat,  he  divided  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  empire  into  separate  districts,  appointed 
lieutenants  with  full  powers  in  each,  assigned 
their  stations,  and  allotted  their  quotas  of  ship* 
ping  and  troops.  He  himself,  with  a  squadroa 
of  sixty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  every  quarter, 
and  to  give  nis  presence  where  it  should  be  moet 
required.  He  began  with  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica ; 
and  in  passing  from  thence,  wiiile  the  fleet 
coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he  himself 
went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land  to  meet 
them  at  Brundisium.  In  this  Journey,  upon 
his  approach  to  Rome,  he  enjoyed,  in  all  ra- 
epects,  the  state  of  a  great  monarch,  was  re* 
ceived  with  acclamations  by  the  people,  and  wae 
courted  by  multitudes  of  every  condition  who 
went  fortn  to  receive  him.  All  his. complaints 
and  representations  were  received  as  commands. 
The  consul  Piso,  being  supposed  not  to  forward 
his  levies  with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have 
been  degraded,  if  Pompey  himseir  had  not  inter- 
posed to  prevent  a  motion  which  the  tribune 
Gabinius  intended  to  make  for  this  purpose. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundisium,  Pom« 
pey  hastened  to  join  it,  and  from  thence  passed 
by  the  stations  of  his  several  lieutenants  in  the 
sea-ports  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts 
of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  prin« 
cipal  resort  of  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  ban- 
ditti as  he  took  in  his  way,  were  treated  with 
mildness ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  great  preparations  which  were  reported  from 
every  quarter  to  be  making  against  them,  with 
the  small  hopes  they  had  of  being  able  to  escape, 
induced  them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender 
themselves.  In  the  bay  of  Cilicia  he  found  • 
squadron  of  their  ships  assembled,  and  ready  to 
cover  the  harl>ours  at  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  collect  their  stores,  and  to  lodgs 
their  booty.  They  separated,  however,  upon 
his  appearance,  took  refuge  in  different  creeks  of 
that  mountainous  coast,  and  afterwards  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  delivering  up  all  the  forta 
they  had  erected,  with  all  their  stores  of  timber, 
cordage,  and  sails,  of  which  they  had  made  a 
considerable  provision. 

By  these  means  the  war  was  finished  aboat 
the  middle  of  summer,  six  months  after  the 
nomination  of  Pompey  to  this  eommand.  In 
that  time  seventy-two  gallies  were  sunk,  three 
hundred  and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred' 
and  twenty  piratical  harbours  or  strong-hdds 
on  shore  were  destroyed.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
pirates  were  killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, who  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained 
prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  war.  These  Pom- 
pey, having  sufficiently  deprived  of  the  means  of 
returning  to  their  former  way  of  life,  trana- 
planted  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
the  late  or  present  troubles,  by  thinning  the  in- 
habitants, had  made  room  for  them.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  repeopled  the  city  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
which  had  been  lately  laid  waste,  and  forcibly 
emptied  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes,  to  re« 
plenish  his  newly  esUblished  capital  of  Timno. 
oerta  in  Armenia.     After  this  re-cetablislimen| 
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.of  Soli,  tbt  pUee,  In  hoooiir  of  Its  restorer,  oune 
to  be  known  hj  the  name  of  Pomp«iopolis.' 

AVhilst  Fompey  was  thus  empioy«d  in  dispoe- 
ing  of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Ciiicia,  he  re- 
eeired  a  message  from  Lappa  in  the  bland  of 
Crete,  now  boiieged  hv  Metellus,  intimating 
that  the  people  of  this  place,  although  they  held 
out  against  Afetellus,  were  willing  to  surrender 
to  Pompey.  This  sort  of  preference,  implying 
estimation  and  popular  regEtrd,  was  one  of  the 
temptations  which  Pomoey  was  supposed  unable 
to  resist;  he  accordingly,  without  consulting 
with  Metellus,  sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  now  been  near  two  years  In  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  entirely  reduced  it, 
and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  triumph,  which 
he  afterwards  actually  obtained,  with  the  title 
of  Creticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest.  Pom- 
pey*8  commission,  as  commander  m  chief  of  idl 
the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  ilfty 
miles  of  the  coast,  no  doubt,  extended  to  this 
island;  but  it  was  Justly  reckoned  invidious  to 
interfere  In  the  province  of  a  proconsul,  whose 
appointment  preceded  his  own.  And  this  seep 
revived  all  the  former  imputations  against  him, 
that  he  considered  himseli  as  ever^  one's  supe- 
rior, strove  to  suppress  every  growmg  fame,  and 
threw  his  personal  consideration  as  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  every  rising  merit.  Metellus,  stung  with 
reeentment,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the 
senate,  ventured  to  contemn  his  orders,  even  af- 
ter Octavlns,  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to 
take  the  inhabitants  of  Lappa  under  his  protec- 
tion, had  entered  the  town,  and  in  his  name 
oommanded  Metellus  to  desist  from  the  attack 
of  a  place  already  in  possession  of  the  Romans. 
He  nevertheless  continued  the  siege,  forced  the 
town  to  surrender,  and  threatening  to  treat  Oc- 
tavius  himself  as  a  rebel,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  island.  The  senate,  without  otherwise  de- 
ciding the  controversy  which  was  likely  to  arise 
oo  this  subject,  afterwards  acknowledged  Me- 
tellos  as  the  conqnerorof  Crete,  and  decreed  him 
a  triumph  in  that  capacity.  * 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  might  have 
led  to  disagreeable  consequsnces,  if  Fompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete 
against  Metellus,  had  not  found  another  object 
of  more  importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness.* 
Lncullus  had  always  app<Sared  to  him  a  more 
£»rmidal>le  rival  in  power  and  consideration  than 
Metellus,  and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  Armenia 
Ukelv  to  furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  glory  than 
the  destruction  of  pirates. 

Mithridates,  though  once  nearly  vanquished, 
was,  by  means  of  the  distractions  which,  com- 
municating from  the  popular  factions  at  Rome, 
had  infected  the  army  of  Lucullua,  enabled  to 
renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Knowii^ 
that  the  Roman  general  was  no  longer  obeyed, 
he  not  only  returned,  as  baa  been  mentioned, 
into  his  own  kingdom,  but,  together  with  T1- 
granee,  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  made 
excursions  even  into  Cllida.  Acilius  Glabrio^ 
the  proconsul  appointed  to  succeed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armv,  hcaiing  the  bad  state 
of  aUhlrs,  stopped  abort  in  Bitbynia,  and  even 
refused  to  furnish  Lucullua  with  the  reinforoe- 
aaentB  he  had  brought  tnm  Italy.  In  these  dr- 
>  the  province  of  Aiia»  likely  to  be- 
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come  a  principal  aouree  of  revenue  to  the  com 
monwealth,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
wrsated  from  their  hands.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey seized  the  cmportunity  to  obtain  a  farther 
enlargement  of  his  powers.  Maniliua,  one  or 
the  tribunes.  In  concert  with  Gabinius,  moved 
the  people  to  extend  his  commission  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Phiygia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Pontus ;  and  of  course  to  commit  the  war  in 
Armenia  and  Pontus  to  his  direction.  This  mo- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  by  Catulns,  Hor* 
tensius,  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
senate.  It  was  supported  by  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero  and  by  Cains  Julius  Casar,  who  both 
intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  popular 
party,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a  person  so 
much  in  fitvour  with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  flnt  of  the  Romans  who 
rested  his  consideration  entirely  on  civil  acoom- 

Elishments,  and  who  became  great  by  the  services 
e  was  qualified  to  render  his  friends  in  a  civil 
capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit 
of  a  soldier.  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  be- 
come one  of  the  most  powerful  reoommendations 
to  public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  roads  to 
consequence  and  civil  preferments.  Cicero,  with 
a  fine  genius  and  great  application,  was  suppos- 
ed to  excel  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in  this 
line  of  pursuit.  His  talents  were  powerful  in- 
struments in  his  own  hands ;  they  rendered  him 
necessary  to  others,  and  procured  him  the  court- 
ship of  every  party  In  its  turn.  He  was  under- 
stood to  favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined 
to  support  the  senate,  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  state,  against  the  license  of  the  populace,  and 
the  violence  of  factious  leaders.     But  being  now 

Enstor,  with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate, 
e  sacrificed  much  to  his  ambition  in  the  pursuit 
of  preferments,  which  were  new  in  his  family, 
and  which  the  ancient  nobility  were  disposed  to 
envy  him.  His  speech,  upon  the  motion  of 
Manilius,  was  the  nrst  he  had  ever  made  in  a 
political  character :  it  is  still  extant,  and  does 
more  honour  to  bis  talents  as  a  pleader,  than  to 
his  steadiness  in  support  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  his  country.*  He  turned  aside* 
by  artful  evasions,  the  wise  councils  of  Horten- 
sius  and  Catulus ;  and,  under  pretence  of  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  Pompey,  and  of  sUtlng  pre- 
cedents in  his  favour,  dazzled  his  audience,  by 
enumerating  the  irregular  honours  which  they 
themselves  Bad  already  conferred  on  this  oljecl 
of  their  favour. 

With  such  able  advocates,  in  a  cause  to  which 
the  people  were  already  so  well  dispoeed,  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey  could  not  miscairy  ;  and  an 
addition  was  accordingly  made  to  nis  former 
commission,  by  which  he  became  in  reality  sove- 
reign of  the  fabrest  part  of  the  empire.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  this  news  in  Ciiicia,  where  he 
then  was,  he  affected  surprise  and  displeasure. 
"  Are  my  enemies,"  he  said,  **  never  to  give  me 
any  respite  firom  war  and  trouble  ?"  *He  had 
talents  undoubtedly,  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
the  use  of  means  less  indirect ;  but  a  disposition 
to  artifice,  like  every  other  ruling  passion,  will 
stifle  the  plainest  suggestions  of  reason,  and 
seems  to  have  made  him  forget,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  his  own  attendants  at  least  had 
common  penetration.  They  turned  away  from 
the  farce  which  he  acted  with  shame  and  die- 
gust  ;*  and  he  himself  made  no  delay  in  showing 
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he  avidity  with  whidi  kc  noehred  what  be  thns  oontliraed  retlriag  before  btm  ttfwsrds  the  Lcmcv 
afected  to  dislike ;  laid  aside  all  thoaghts  of  Armenia,  laid  waste  the  country  through  which 


other  business;  immediately  despatched  hisor- 
ders  to  all  the  prorinces  that  were  now  subject- 
ed to  his  power ;  and,  without  passing  his  man- 
dates through  the  hands  of  Lncullus,  summoned 
Mithridates,  then  with  an  army  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  men  on  the  frontier  of 
Pentus,  to  surrender  himself  at  discretion. 
This  prince,  being  then  in  treaty  with  Ptiraates, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  Arsaces  in 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  and  being  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  powerful  support  fi-om  that  quarter, 
refused  to  listen  to  this  imperious  meoaage :  bo- 
iiig  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from 
the  PHTthiaiis,  and  finiUng  that  Phraates  had 
joined  in  a  league  with  his  enemies,  he  at  first 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  general ;  but 
finding  that  his  advances  for  this  purpose  had  no 
effect,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance. 

Pompey  set  out  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  way 
bad  an  interview  with  Lueullus,  who  was  then 
In  Galatia.  They  accosted  each  other  at  first 
with  laboured  expressions  of  respect  arid  of 
oompliment  on  their  respective  servicca,  but  end- 
ed with  disputes  and  sharp  altercations.  Pom- 
pey  accused  Lueullus  of  precipitation,  in  stating 
the  kingdom  oi  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province, 
while  the  king  himself  was  alive  and  at  liber- 
ty. Lueullus  suspected  that  the  late  mutiny 
had  been  fomented  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey, 
to  make  way  for  his  own  succession  to  the  com^ 
mand.  He  persisted  In  maintaining  the  pro- 
priety of  the  report  which  he  had  made  to  the 
senate,  and  in  which  he  had  represented  the 
kinjfdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered,  and  in  which  he 
baa  desired  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  as 
usual  to  secure  the  possession ;  observed,  that  no 
province  could  be  kept,  if  the  troops  stationed  to 
preserve  it  refused  to  cA>ey  their  general ;  that  if 
such  disorders  were  made  the  ei^ne  of  politics 
in  the  comnetition  of  candidates  for  ofiioe,  tiie 
republic  haa  worse  consequences  to  fear  than  the 
loss  of  anv  distant  province;  that  although  the 
fugitive  lung  had  teken  advantage  of  the  factions 
at  Rome  and  in  the  army,  to  put  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  some  foroei^  he  had  not  yet  re- 
covered any  considerable  p(M*tlon  of  his  kingdom, 
nor  been  able  to  disturb  the  commissionerB  of 
the  senate,  who  were  employed  in  settling  the 
province ;  that  there  was  notning  left  for  a  suc- 
cessor, but  the  invidious  task  of  snatching  at  the 
glory  which  had  been  won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the 
command  with  many  indications  of  animosity 
to  Lueullus ;  he  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
orders ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  operations ;  re- 
mitted the  punishments,  and  recalled  the  re- 
wards he  had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  justify  tne  suspicion 
of  his  having  encouraged  the  late  diMrders,  si^- 
ferlng  them  to  pass  with  impunity ;  and  treat- 
ing with  the  usual  confidence  even  the  l^;ioDs 
which  had  refused  to  obey  die  orders  of  tlieir 
goneraL  His  own  authority,  however,  seemed 
to  be  secured  by  the  animosity  of  the  army  to 
their  late  commander,  and  by  Ukeir  desire  to 
oontcast  their  own  conduct,  and  the  success  of 
the  war  under  their  present  leader,  with  that 
which  had  taken  place  under  his  predecessor. 
Finding  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  numc» 
rous  and  well-affected  forces,  both  by  sea  and  by 
land,  he  lined  the  whole  coast  of  the  Egeah  and 
Euxine  Sea  with  his  galleys,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  advanced  in  March  of  the  enemy. 

Uithiidatesy  upon  the  i^pproach  of  Pompey, 


the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  and  endeaToured 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and 

foFBj^ 

For  several  days  successively  tlie  armies  en- 
camped in  sight  of  each  other.  Mithridates 
chose  his  stations,  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attacked ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phrates without  being  forced  to  a  battle,  he 
generally  decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  passed 
through  ways  in  which  the  Roman  army  couM 
not  hastily  follow  without  manifest  danger  of 
surprize.  Pompey,  sensible  that,  upon  this  plan 
of  operations,  the  king  of  Pontus  must  effect  his 
retreat,  took  a  resoluUon  to  pass  him  by  a  forced 
march,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  when  the  troops  of  Asia  were  most  inclin- 
ed to  repoee.  If  he  should  succeed  In  this  de- 
sign, and  get  between  their  army  and  tiie  Eu- 
phrates, he  hoped  to  force  them  to  a  batde,  or 
oblige  them  to  change  their  route.  He  accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  he  had  chosen  for  this  attempt, 
doubled  his  march,  passed  the  enemy's  camp  at 
noon-day  unobserved,  and  was  actually  posted 
on  their  route,  when  they  began  to  decamp, 
as  usual,  on  the  following  night.  In  the  en- 
counter which  followed,  having  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  surprize,  and  in  the  dark,  against  an 
army  on  ite  march,  and  little  accustomed  to  or- 
der, he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  he  cut 
off  or  dispersed  all  the  forces  on  which  tbe  king 
of  Pontus  relied  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom." 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants ; 
and,  in  this  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  blm^ 
self  again  Into  the  arms  of  Tigranes ;  but  waa 
reAuM  by  this  prince,  who  was  himself  then  at- 
tacked by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this 
disappointment  he  fled  to  the  northward,  passing 
by  tae  sources  of  tbe  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom 
or  Colchis,  and  from  tnence,  by  the  eastern 
ooasta  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bosphoms, 
now  the  Straits  of  Cossa,  in  order  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Chersonesus,  or  Crim  Tartarv,  at  Pisnu* 
cuMfea,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  he  him- 
self had  acquired,  and  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  Maohares,  one  of  his  sons.  Upon  his  pre- 
senting himself  at  this  place,  he  found  that 
Machwree  had  long  since  abandoned  his  father's 
fortunes;  and,  upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of 
his  affaire  on  his  first  flight  mnn  LncuDus  Intn 
Armenia,  had  sent,  as  an  offering  of  peaoe,  • 
golden  crown  to  that  general,  and  sued  for  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  The  father,  hi^y 
provoked  with  this  act  of  pusillanimity  or 
treachery,  assembled  a  force  among  his  Scythian 
allies,  and,  deaf  to  all  offers  of  submiasion  or  »• 
treaties  of  this  undutiful  eon,  dragsed  him 
from  the  throne,  and  either  ordered  Um  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation  so  pain* 
ful,  that  he  thought  proper  to  pot  an  end  to  hie 
own  life. 

In  thie  mnnner  Mithridatee  eetered  anew  en 
the  poeeession  of  a  kingdom.  In  which  he  had 
not  only  a  safe  retreat,  but  likewise  the  meaae 
of  executing  new  projects  ef  war  agalnat  his  ene« 
mies.  By  the  maxims  of  the  Romane,  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  conquered,  till  the  king 
was  either  killed,  taken,  or  forced  to  enrrendet 
himself;  and  Pompey,  by  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a  necsseity  either 
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of  imniiiiigf  Urn  Into  Us  pnient  retrwt,  or  of 
Mng  what  he  bad  bbuned  in  LocaUin,  by  mak- 
ing Ilia  report  of  a  oooquest  before  it  was  fully 
eompleted.  "While  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circnmstances,  he 
was  in^ted  by  Timiies,  son  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, tlien  HI  rebellion  apinst  his  fhther,  to 
enter  with  his  army  Into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  lather  and  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  inritation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  Joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  son,  was 
about  to  strip  the  &ther  of  his  kingdom,  when 
this  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meanness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had 
si^oyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  to  cast  him- 
s^  entirely  upon  the  victor^s  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  he  denred  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's 
uresenoe,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
himself  for  this  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  that  no  stranger  could  pass 
on  iionebadc,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted 
on  foot  to  the  general's  tent.  Still  bearing  the 
diadem  on  his  head,  he  took  it  from  thence,  and 
offored  to  lar  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feet ; 
but  was  told  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might 
resume  it ;  that,  l^r  submitting  himself  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Komana,  he  had  not  lost  a 
kingdom,  but  sained  a  fidthful  ally.'  At  the 
same  time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the 
eipenae  of  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  ta^ 
lents,  or  about  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-dght  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  ex- 
acted from  him ;  and  he  hinwal^  to  iJils  great 
sum  which  was  paid  to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity 
to  the  army  of  a  talent^  to  each  of  the  tribunes, 
ten  minn^  to  each  of  the  oenturiooi,  and  half  a 
mina'  to  each  private  man. 

Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenlas, 
which  were  now  m  his  power,  allotted  Sophene, 
or  the  Leaser  Armenia,  on  the  right  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  Tigranes  the  soft,  rsserrinr  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  last  ro- 
presentatiye  of  the  Macedonian  line,  had  been 
restored  by  Lueullus,  together  with  Cilida  and 
Oalatia,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  fatner  with  great  submission  ao- 
qnlesced  in  this  partition ;  but  the  son,  who 
probably  expected  to  have  been  put  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  fhther's  kingdom,  was 
greatly  discontented,  and,  while  Pompey  was 
yet  in  Armenia,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Fjsrthia,  and  solicited  his  assist- 
ance to  overturn  this  cstiJiilishment.  On  account 
of  these  practicea,  whether  real  or  supposed,  the 
son  was  taken  into  custody,  carried  into  Italy, 
and  made  a  part  in  the  ornamento  of  the  victor's 
triumph." 

The  Roman  general,  havlnr  In  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  se- 
cured the  permanency  of  his  settlement  bv  the 
ranilnement  of  the  rebel  prince,  resumea  the 
tb<raghte  of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  pre- 
sent retreat.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Afranius 
in  Armenia,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  his 
rear,  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance  on  this  side 
of  ^e  Euplmtes.  He  himself  passed  the 
^  \raxea,  and  wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the 
Oymua,  on  the  conflnea  of  Albania  and  Iberia. 
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In  the  following  summer,  liaylag  defeated  dM 
nativea  of  thoae  eountriea  in  repeated  encoun« 
ters,  he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis, 
where  he  was  Joined  by  bis  fleet,  then  plvlng  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  under  the  command  of  Sa>vU 
lius.  Here  he  appears  to  have  deliberated, 
whether  be  should  attempt  to  pursue  Mithri- 
dates any  farther ;  but  upon  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  march  along  a 
coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown,  unfur- 
nished with  any  safe  harbour  for  his  ships,  or 
even  with  any  means  of  subsistencs  to  his  army 
by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return,  and  to 
avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  of 
the  possessions  which  had  been  abandoned  to  him 
by  the  flight  of  the  king.'  With  this  resolution 
he  directed  hia  march,  by  the  coast,  back  into 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and,  finding  no  resist- 
ance, took  all  his  measures  as  in  a  conquered 
province.  At  one  place  he  found  a  conaiderablo 
treasure,  which  Statitonlce,  one  of  the  concubines 
of  the  kinff,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
Xiphares,  disclosed  to  him,  on  condition  that,  if 
the  chance  of  war  should  throw  Xiphares  Into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  hts  life  should  be  ' 
spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  exposed  to 
other  dancers  besides  those  the  mother  appr^. 
hended.  Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price 
which  waapaid  for  his  life,  ordered  him  to  be 
slain.  <«  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  should  have 
likewise  baigained  with  me  In  fevour  of  her 
son.*'  At  other  places  the  Roman  army  found 
the  vestiges  of  great  magnificence,  joined  to 
monumento  of  superstition  and  of  cruelty,  lliey 
found  some  productions  of  an  art,  in  which  the 
king  was  supposed  to  be  master,  relating  to  the 
composition  of  poisons,  and  of  their  antidotes, 
and  some  records  of  dreams,  together  with  the 
Interpretations,'  which  had  been  given  by  hia 


From  Pontua,  Pompey,  having  made  a  proper 
dispoeition  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine,  to  cover 
the  coast  from  any  attempta  which  Mithridatea 
might  make  from  the  Bosphorus  and  opposite 
couts,  set  out  for  the  Ungaom  of  Syria,  whi(  h 
he  now  determined  to  seize  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Lueullus  had  already,  agreeably  to  the 
policy  of  his  country,  and  unoer  pretence  of  ^et 
ting  the  Syrians  free,  separated  their  kingdom 
from  the  other  possessions  of  Tigranes :  but  the  . 

Ketence  upon  which  he  acted  in  this  matter 
Ing  sufficient  topevent  his  seizing  upon  Syria 
as  a  Roman  province,  he  was  content  with  re* 
storing  it  to  Antiochus,  the  last  pretender  of  the 
Macedonian  line,  who  had  lived  eighteen  years 
in  the  greateat  obscurity  in  Cllicia.  Pompey 
now  proposed  to  complete  the  transaction,  by 
seizing  tor  the  Romans  themselves,  what  the 
other  affected  only  to  restore  to  the  lawful 
owner;*  and  this  intended  owner  now  pleaded 
in  vain  against  the  Romans  that  right  of  dracent 
from  the  Macedonian  line,  which  XucuUus  hatl 
employed  with  so  much  force  to  supplant 
Tigranes.* 

On  the  march  into  Syria  Pompey,  either  In 
person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  principalities  or  districts  in 
his  way,  and  made  the  following  arrangpinents. 
The  Lesser  Armenia,  once  intended  for  Tlipunea 
the  son,  he  gave  to  Dejotarus,  king  of  Gaiatia," 
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to  Aristobuliu,  retired  into  the  temple,  an4 


wlw  afterwardeiTM  long  oonttnued  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  m  s  nithful  dependant,  and 
with  pooseaeione  which  served  as  a  barrier  against 
hostile  invasions  from  that  quarter.  Paplilf^onia 
was  given  to  Attalus  and  Pylaemenus,  who  were 
liluwiae  liberal  tribuUries  to  the  Roman  offi- 
cers, and  vigilant  guards  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Damascul,  he  had 
many  applications  from  the  late  subjects  or  de- 
pendants of  the  Syrian  monarchy ;  among  others, 
from  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  brothers 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  wlio 
now  repaired  to  him  for  judgment,  and  request- 
ed the  interposition  of  his  power  in  behalf  of 
the  party  he  should  be  pleased  to  frtvour. 

Of  these  rivals,  who  were  the  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, late  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus 
the  elder  had  succeeded  to  his  mother  Alexandra, 
whom  the  father  had  left  his  immediate  succes- 
sor in  the  throne ;  but  was  dispossessed  by  his 
younger  brother  Aristobulus,  who,  being  of  a 
more  active  spirit,  had  formed  a  powerful  faction 
among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and 
prevailed  upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  some 
powerful  tribe  of  that  people,  to  support  him 
with  an  army,  io  recovering  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Jews.  In  conjunction  with  this  ally,  he  ac- 
cordingly laid  siese  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  dis- 
appointed of  his  object  by  Scaurus,  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenants,  who  belnff  then  in  Syria  at 
the  request  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceiyed  a  present  of  three  hundred  talents,  or 
about  fifly-SAven  thousand  and  nine  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  interposed,  and  obliged  the 
Arabs  to  raise  the  siege.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Gabinius,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  before  him 
into  Syria,  Aristobulus  tbouffht  proper  to  make 
him  lilcewise  a  present  of  fifty  talents,  and  by 
these  means  remained  in  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty at  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 

ft  is  alleged  that  each  of  the  contending  par- 
ties made  Uieir  presents  to  the  general  himself; 
'Hyrcanus  in  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  plate,  admired  for  its  workmanship  and 
weight,  being  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine, 
with  its  leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold ;'  and 
these  circumstances  merit  attention,  as  they 
furnish  some  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
great  riches,  now  in  so  much  request  at  Rome, 
were  amassed  by  Roman  generals  in  the  course 
of  their  services.  Besides  what  they  gained  in 
this  manner,  it  is  likely  that  every  conquest 
they  effected,  evei*y  revolution  they  brought 
about,  and  every  protection  they  granted  were 
extremely  profitable. 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question 
between  the  two  brothers,  declared  for  Hyrca- 
nus, and  advanced  towards  the  city,  to  execute 
the  decree  he  had  passed.  Upon  bis  approach 
he  was  again  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  made 
fresh  offeis  of  submission,  and  of  a  public  con- 
tribution in  money ;  and  Pompey  sent  forward 
Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  in  terms 
of  this  submission.  But  upon  a  report  that  the 
g<ites  were  still  kept  shot  by  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, who  yet  remained  in  his  camp,  he  or- 
dered this  prince  into  confinement,  and  advan- 
ced with  his  armv. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  willing  to  receive 
Ilia  Romans ;  the  others,  who  were  attached 
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broke  down  the  bridge  bv  which  this  edifice  was 
joined  to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  pnv 
paration  to  defend  themselves  to  die  last  ez» 
tremity. 

The  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  wera 
thrown  open  bv  the  party  of  Hyrcanus;  and 
the  Romans  bemg  admitted,  took  possession  of 
all  the  principal  stations  within  the  walls,  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  temple.  This  building 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  citadel,  buQt  on  a 
height,  surrounded  with  natural  precipices,  oi 
witn  a  deep  ditch,  overhung  with  lofty  battle^ 
ments  and  towers.  Pompey  sent  for  lettering 
engines  to  Tyre,  and  cut  down  all  the  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  furnish  materials  for  fill- 
ing up  the  ditch,  raising  his  mound  of  approach,* 
and  erecting  his  towers.  All  his  works  were 
with  great  obstinacy  counteracted  by  those  who 
had  tucen  refuge  in  the  temple.  He  observed, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  operations,  that 
the  people  within,  although  thev  defended  their 
persons  when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath-day,  yet 
thev  did  not  labour,  either  in  repairing  an^  of 
their  own  defences,  or  in  opposing  or  demohsh- 
ing  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  He  accordingly 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  made  no 
assaults  on  that  dav,  but  carried  on  his  attack 
in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  carrying  on  his  ap- 
proach. In  this  manner  his  towers,  without 
interruption,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
battlements,  and  his  engines  playing  from 
thence,  made  great  havoc  among  the  l^eged* 
llieJews,  however,  even  under  the  discharge 
of  the  enemy's  missiles,  still  continued  at  the 
altar  to  perform  their  usual  rites.  While  thev 
were  engaged  in  these  holy  exercises  they  too* 
so  little  precaution  against  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  that  numbers  perished  in 
offering  up  the  sacrifices,  and  mingled  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siege  began,  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin 
to  the  ground ;  and  Faustus,  the  son  of  S^lla, 
with  two  centurions  at  the  head  of  the  divisions 
they  commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and  put- 
ting all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  naade 
way  for  more  numerous  parties  to  follow  them, 
and  covered  the  avenues  and  porches  of  the  tem- 
ple with  the  slain.  The  priests,  who  were  even 
then  employed  in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the 
enemy  with  great  composure,  and,  without  dis- 
continuing their  duties,  were  slain  at  the  altars. 
Numbers  of  the  people  threw  themselves  from 
the  precipices;  and  others,  setting  fire  to  the 
booths  in  which  they  had  ]odg(3  under  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  were  consumed  in  the 
flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
perished  on  this  occasion,  without  any  propor- 
tional loss  to  the  besiegers,  or  to  those  wno  con- 
ducted the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and 
struck  with  the  obstinate  ralour  with  which 
the  people  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  preser- 
vation, was  curious  to  see  the  interior  recces. 
This  place,  into  which  no  one  was  ever  admit- 
ted besides  the  high  priest,  he  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  sacred  emblems  of  that  power  who  in- 
spired his  votaries  with  so  ardent  and  so  uncon- 
querable a  zeal.  And  he  ventured,  to  the  equal 
consternation  and  horror  of  his  own  party 
among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who  opposed  hinip 
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toeuter  with  bte  maal  aCteDd:inre  into  the  H<i1y 
of  Holies.  He  found  It  adorned  with  Unips, 
amdleeticke,  cups,  vesnels  of  incense,  with  their 
Mipports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great  collection 
of  the  richest  perfumes  and  a  sacred  treasure  of 
two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentioned 
tiiat  he  respected  the  religion  of  the  place  so 
much  as  to  have  lef^  every  part  of  this  treasure 
ontoufched,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 
temple  Itself  should  be  nurifled,  in  order  to  ex- 
piate the  profonation  or  which  he  himself  bad 
been  guilty.  He  restored  Hyreanos  to  the 
priestmNki  or  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  but 
chaiged  him  with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  stript  the  nation 
of  all  those  poaeessionsor  dependencies  in  Pales- 
tine and  Celeayria,  which  had  been  acquired 
or  held  in  subjection  by  their  ancestors.  Such 
wen  Gadara,  Scythopolis,  Hyppus,  Pella, 
Samaria,  Marissa,  Aaotus,  Jamaim,  Aretbusa, 
Gaza»  Joppa,  and  Dora,  with  what  was  then 
called  Strato*a  Tower,  and  afterwards  Cesarea. 
Under  pretence  of  restoring  these  several  places 
to  their  liberties,  they  were  detached  from  the 
principality  of  the  Jews,  but  in  reality  annexed 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.' 

Pompey  now  recollecting  that  he  had  for^ 
merly  carried  his  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia'Mid  of 
Spain;  that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the 
ooasts  of  the  £uxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian  Sea;  to  the  end  that  he  might 
not  leave  any  port  of  the  known  world  unex- 
pioied  by  his  arms,  now  formed  a  prqject  to 
finish  this  lound  of  exploits,  by  visiting  the 
ahores  of  the  Asiatic  or  Eastern  Ocean :  a  eir- 
cumstance  which  was  to  complete  the  glory  of 
his  approaching  triumph,  and  raise  him,  ar  «1» 
flatterers  were  pleaded  *o  observe,  to  a  rank  ^?> 
aveij  conqueror  or  <«ia  present  or  any  pre^  omii|. 
ilge. 

But  while  Pompey  was  emploved  In  the  lettlo- 
ment  of  Syria,  in  the  reduction  o^  Jerusalem,  and 
meditating  these  farther  conquests,  Mithrldates 
was  busv  in  making  preparations  to  renew  die 
war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremities  to 
which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequently 
minced  by  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  of 
Hannibal,  and  by  the  Insurrections  of  their 
own  subjects  and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  they 
were  weakest  at  home,  or  miffht  be  attacked 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  Italy.  He  again, 
therefore,  resumed  the  project  of  marching  an 
army  of  Scythians  by  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
He  visited  all  the  princes  in  'his  neighbourhood, 
made  alliances  with  them,  which  he  confirmed 
by  giving  to  some  of  them  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  and  persuaded  them,  by  the  hopes  of 
aplentifiil  spoil,  to  join  with  him  in  the  project 
of  invading  Europe.  He  even  despatched  his 
agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure  the  co-operations  of 
nations  on  that  side  of  the  world,  and  trusted 
that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many  of  the 
discontented  Inliabitants  would  join  him  as  they 
had  joined  Hannibal ;  and  that  the  slaves,  so 
hitely  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would 
likewise  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  his 
armv. 

Tnese  prqjects,  however,  appeared  lo  his  own 
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meditated  such  extensive  deidgns,  being  < 
bv  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  had  been  for  a  C4 
aUe  time  concealed  finom  public  view,  i 


nation  too  haxardoua  and  vast  They 
suited  to  the  stato  tit  a  king  wlio  wished  to  perish 
with  splendour ;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and 
followers  who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who 
chose  to  be  governed  by  more  feasonable  pros- 
perto  of  success.     The  king  himself,  while  ho 

^confined 
consider- 
public  view,  and  had 
not  admitted  any  person  to  his  presence  besides 
some  favourite  eunuchs.  The  minds  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  his  own  &mily  in  particular, 
were  much  alienwted  firam  him  by  some  late  acts 
of  barbarous  severity  against  Machares  and 
Xiphares,  two  of  his  children,  who  with  some 
others  m  we  have  mentioned,  had  incurred  his 
resentment. 

Phamaces,  another  son,  attended  the  father ; 
and,  thouffh  diniosed  to  betray  him,  was  stIU 
much  in  hu  confidence.  The  people  of  Phana- 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
opposite  to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  now 
resided,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  pretending  a  variety  of  provocations, 
revolted  against  him ;  and  the  army,  during  his 
confinement,  losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person, 
mutinied,  and  acknowledged  Phamaces  for 
king.  They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  which 
Mithrldates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  gar- 
risoned with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he 
appeared  on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know 
their  demands :  **  To  exchsnge  you,'*  they  said, 
'*  for  Phamaces ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one.*' 
Even  while  he  received  this  answer,  and  while 
many  of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped 
that,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  his 
aflUrs.  He  desired,  therefore,  by  repeated 
messages,  to  know  whether  he  might  have  leave 
to  depart  in  safety?  But  none  of  the  messen- 
gers he  sent  with  this  ouestion  being  suffered  to 
return,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  a  design 
to  deliver  him  up  into  the  lumds  of  the  Romans. 
Under  this  apprehension  he  had  recourse  to  his 
last  resort,  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said, 
he  always  carried  In  tne  scabbard  of  his  sword. 
Being  to  employ  this  sovereign  remedy  of  all 
his  evils,  he  dismissed,  with  expressions  of 
kindness  and  gratitude,  such  of  his  attendants 
as  still  continued  faithful  to  him ;  and  being  lef^ 
with  two  of  his  daughters,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired to  die  with  their  father,  he  allowed  them 
to  share  in  the  draught,  and  saw  them  expire. 
But  the  portion  which  he  had  reserved  for  him- 
self not  being  likely  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  or,  as  was  believed  in  thMe  credul- 
ous times,  being  too  powerfiilly  counteracted  by 
the  effect  of  many  antidotes  he  had  taken 
against  poison,  he  ordered  a  ftUthful  slave  who 
attendea  him,  to  perform  with  his  sword  what 
was  in  those  times  accounted  the  highest  proof, 
as  It  was  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  in  a  servant  to 
his  master. 

Acconnte  of  this  event  was  brought  to 
Pompey,  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  some  days'  march  fWmi  the  capiud  of 
Judea,  In  his  way  to  Arabia.  The  messengers 
appeared  carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the 
points  of  their  spears ;  and  the  army,  crowding 
around  their  general  to  learn  the  tidings,  were 
Informed  of  the  death  of  Mithrldates.  This 
they  received  with  acclamations,  and  Immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  make  all  the  ordinary  demon- 
strations  of  joy.  Pompey,  having  now  accom- 
plished the  minclpol  olyect  of  the  war,  dropped  his 
design  on  Arsbia,  and  directed  the  marcn  of  his 
army  lowardi  Pontoa.  Here  he  received  the  oob- 
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minlMi  of  FlianiMM»  and.  with  many  other 
i^fts,  w»  mieiilad  with  th«  embolmed  eorpoe  of 
the  kiDf .  The  whole  army  crowded  to  Me  it,  ex- 
amined the  fcatorea  and  the  eean,  teBttfylnf ,  by 
these  laet  eflecta  of  their  cnrioiftty,  the  respect 
which  they  entertained  for  this  extraordinary 
man.  He  had,  with  short  interrals,  occupied 
tlie  arms  of  the  Romana  during*  forty  years ; 
and,  though  he  eould  not  bring  tlie  natives  of 
Asia  to  match  with  the  Roman  legions,  yet  he 
frequently,  by  the  superiority  of  his  own  senios, 
stood  firm  in  distress,  or  rose  firom  misfortune 
with  new  and  unexpected  resource*.  He  was 
tall,  and  of  a  yigorous  constitution,  addicted  to 
women,  and,  Uiough  superior  to  every  other 
sort  of  sednctiout  to  this  his  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous spirit  made  him  a  freouent  and  an  easy 
prey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and  trusted 
many  oftbat  sex  with  a  boundless  passion.  By 
some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the  field; 


others  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces; 
had  many  children,  and  entertained  more 
parental  affection  than  commonly  attends  the 
polygamy  of  Asiatic  princes ;  yet  even  towards 
nis  own  sons,  as  well  as  towards  every  one  else, 
on  occasions  which  alarmiwl  the  Jealousy  of  his 
€t9wn,  he  was  sanguinary  and  inexorable. 


fBoocni. 

Pompey  proceeded  to  aettlo  the  remainder  of 
hla  jDuqnests;  and,  besides  the  arrangemniti 
alrcady  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of 
Pontua  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the 
Bosphoma  to  Phamaces,  and  put  the  province 
of  Syria,  extending  to  the  frontier  or  Egypt, 
imder  the  mtmaunt  of  Scaurus.  He  had 
now,  from  tiie  time  of  his  appointment  to  sue- 
ceed  Lucullus,  for  about  three  years,  had  the  sole 
direction  of  the  ailairs  of  the  tlomans  in  Asia ;' 
and  had  exchanged  with  thekinr  of  Ptorthia  pro- 
voking messages,  which,  in  a  different  conjunc- 
ture, might  luve  led  to  immediate  war.  But 
the  cireumetances  were  not  yet  ripe  for  mirb  a 
measure,  and  Pomper  had  providod  sufficient 
materials  for  a  triumpn,  without  attempting  to 
break  through  those  boundaries  on  which  so 
many  Roman  generals  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointments, and  on  which  the  progress  of  the 
empire  itself  was  destined  to  stop. 

Without  entertaining  any  farther  pn>)ects  for 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  Ipgions  on  the 
route  of  Cilicia  towards  Italy,  having  Tigranes, 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Aris- 
tobultts,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  fumlly,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  hia  triumph.' 


CHAP.  iir. 


Gnumg  Corruption  oftke  Roman  QffeenofStat*  TV  lorn  tf  Cormderatum  Ranged /or  Avarice^  Jta- 
padty,  and  Prodi^aiity-^Laws  againat  E»toriioi^'*~Catalme  a  Candidate  for  the  Canndsfnp^^onxpi- 
nwy  with  AtUnmu^'^CompetitionJhr  the  Contulato  Election  <f  Cicero  and  ytntonintt^-Condition  ^4 
the  Timet^jtgrarian  Law  of  RuUvi-^Trial  ofRabiriut^Cabais  of  the  THbune^-^f  Catatme--^Jiu 
Flight  front  the  Ciiy^JHiCovery  of  hit  AecompSce^^ITuir  Eteoutton* 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Pompev  obUined  his 
commission  to  command  with  so  extensive 
a  power  in  the  suppression  of  the  pirates,  the  tide 
b^an  to  run  high  a^inst  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty. The  populace,  led  by  some  of 
Ui  C.  686.  the  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to  in- 
r  Oai  '"^^  ^^^  authority  of  the  senate ; 

nhu  f^so'  <^nd  the  vices  of  particular  men  gave 
Af.AuLGlO'  frequent  advantages  against  the 
brio,  whole  order  of  nobility.     Corrup- 

tion and  dangerous  faction  prevail- 
ed at  elections,  and  the  preferments  of  state  were 
generally  coveted,  as  stepe  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  where  fortunes  were  amassed  bv  eve- 

2'  species  of  abuse,  oppression,  and  violence, 
nvy  and  indignation  concurred  in  rousing  the 
people  against  these  abuses.  Cor- 
Lex  Cornelia  nelius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
deAmbUu,  a  severe  law  against  bribery,  by 
which  persons  convicted  or  this 
crime  should  be  disqualified  for  any  office  of 
state.  The  senate  wished  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  this  law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a  pecuni- 
ary fine;  and  the  consul,  Calpumius  Piso, 
moved  for  an  edict  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to 
anticipate  and  to  pretCude  tne  more  violent  law 
of  Comdius.  But  the  tribune  prevailed,  and 
obtained  an  act  imposing  the  severer  penalty. 
He  llkewiae,  by  another  decree  of  the  people, 
attacked  the  discretionary  Jurisdictloa  of  the 


1  Dion.  Csss.  lib.  xxxvii.  e.  <l. 
S  /oseph.  do  BeUL  Jod.  Iib.L  c.  T, 


pTBtors,'  obliged  diem  to  be  more  explicit  In  the 
edicts  they  published,  and  to  observe  them  more 
exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  In  the  provinces,  how- 
ever, was  the  great  disgrace  of  tne  Romans.  To 
have  found  an  effecttud  remedy  for  this -evil, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  derived  from  aU  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  and  prose- 
cutions encouraged.  Candidates  for  popularity 
and  public  favour  generally  began  with  endca- 
vouriniF  to  bring  some  offender  under  this  title 
to  pubOc  justice ;  but  the  example  of  this  state, 
after  all,  has  left  only  this  piece  of  instruction  to 
mankind :  That  Just  government  over  conouered 
provinces  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  ana  least 
of  all  where  republics  are  the  conquerors. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  con- 
stituents, had  obtained  bv  surprise  an  act,*  by 
which  the  citizens  of  slavish  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  InroUed  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  at 
the  senate,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Gabinius  and  Pompev. 
With  this  view  he  moved  his  famous  ac^  In 
which  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pompey  with 
the  command  in  Asia.    This  motion  precurf4 


S  Die.  Cans.  lib.  xxxvl.  e.  W. 
4  Ibid.  lib.  xxxri. 
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him  a  powerful  support,  and,  on 
LejcMamilia.  tome  occasions,  the  general  voice  of 
the  people  in  his  favour.  Soon  af- 
ter this  transaction,  being  prosecuted  for  some 
offeooe  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero,  who  was  then 
pnetor,  and  being  refused  the  usual  delays,  the 
pnBtor  was  obUjred  to  explain  this  step  in  a  speech 
to  the  people ;  In  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
meant  to  fitvour  Manilius,  and  that,  his  own 
term  in  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  coi  Jd  not 
favour  him  more  effectually,  than  by  hastening 
bis  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  him  in  the  power 
of  a  successor,  who  might  not  be  equally  disposed 
In  his  favour.  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  justice  then  prevailing  at  Rome.* 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  following 
v«ar,  there  oocunted  an  opportunity  to  apiilvthe 
law  against  bribery.  Of  four  candidates,  Fublius 
Atttronius  Patus,'  Fublius  Cornelius  Sylla,  L. 
Aorelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manllus  Torquatus,  the 
majority  had  declared  for  the  former  two ;  but 
these  being  convicted  of  bribery,  were  set  aside, 
and  their  eompetltors  declared  duly  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Sergius  Catalina, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  executioners  of  Svlla's  proscrip- 
tions, having  returned  from  Anrica,  where  he 
had  served  m  the  capacity  of  praetor,  and  in- 
tending to  stand  for  tne  consulate,  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  stopped  in  his 
canvass  by  a  prosecution  raised  on  this  account, 
in  his  rage  for  this  disappointment,  he  was 
ripe  for  any  disorder ;  and,  being  readily  joined 
by  Autronius  and  Piso,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  their  rivals,*  to  massacre  the  senate, 
to  seize  the  ensigns  of  oower,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  their  faction,  to  lay  nold  ot  the  government.' 
Julius  Ciesar  and  Crassus  are  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  as  accomplices  in  this  plot.  Crassus 
was  to  have  been  named  dictator,  and  Caasar  his 
general  of  the  horse.'  Cssar  was  to  have  givfen 
the  sifpal  for  the  execution  of  the  massacre,  by  un- 
co venng  his  shoulders  of  his  gown ;  but  Crassus 
having  relented,  absented  himself  from  the  se- 
nate on  the  day  appointed,  and  Ciesar,  though 
present,  omitted  to  give  tiie  signal,  by  which 
means  the  whole  was  disconcerted.  Sylla  was 
.tried  some  years  after  as  an  accessory,  and  was 
defended  by  Cicero. 

Many  of  those  who^  by  their  birth  and  dis- 
tinction, were  destined  to  run  the  career  of  po- 
litical honours,  found  their  fortunes,  by  the  ex- 
travagant expense  of  public  shows,  and  of  gra- 
tuities to  the  people,  by  bribes  to  private  persons, 
as  well  as  by  their  own  debauchery  and  prodi- 
^ity,  ruined  before  they  attained  their  end. 
JThey  sought  to  repair  their  ruin  by  any  unwar- 
rantable means,'  and  were  ready  to  engage  in 
any  dangerous  design.  The  state  appears  to 
have  apprehended  an  increase  of  this  danger 
from  the  number  of  foreigners,  who,  from 
every  quarter,  crowded  to  Rome  as  to  the  gen- 
eral resort  of  persons  who  wished  to  gratify 
their  own  extravagance,  or  to  prey  upon  that  of 
others.  Under  this  apprehension,  an  edict  was 
obtained,  upon  die  motion  of  C.  Papius,  tribune 
of  the  people,  to  oblige  all  stran- 
J>r  Pofda  de  gen  to  leave  the  city :  but  it  Is 
J'eregrinU.  flkely,  that  the  state  was  in  great- 
er danger  from  natives  than  for- 
•ignera.     Catalinni  having  prevailed  upon  Oo- 


S  Platarch.  la  Vlt  Ciosr.       0  Cio.  In  Catal.  i.  e.  0. 
7  Dion.  lib.  xxxtI.  Ac.  8  Sootou.  ia  Cmar. 

t  Plutarch,  ia  Vit.  CloOTonis. 


diua,  by  the  consideration  of  a  sum  (^  moneyy 
Ut  drop  the  prosecution,  which  had  been  intended 
against  him,  was  left  to  offer  biroself  a  candidate 
for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year.'* 

The  olBce  of  censor  had  been  revived  in  tha 
persouM  of  Catulus  and  Crassus ;  but  these  offi- 
cer«  found  that  its  authority,  so  powerAil  in 
former  times,  was  now  of  little  effect,  lliey 
scarcely  ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the 
city ;  and,  having  dimmed  about  the  enrolment 
of  citizens  residing  beyond  the  Po,  and  aliont 
some    other    particulars,    they   resigned    their 

E»wer."  Censors  were  again  named  in  the  fol- 
win|f  year,  but  with  no  greater  effect ;  some  of 
the  tiibi^nis,  fearing  to  be  degraded  from  the  se- 
nate, forbade  them  to  proceed  in  making  up  the 
roU." 

In  the  next  consulate,  Cains  Ju« 
U.  C  660.    liiM  Caesar,  at  this  time  thirty-five 

a  J.  r^snr,  y«"  of  •?«•  ^T^u!^  ***■  «''?•' 

C.Afar.Fi.  of  populantv  and  ambition.  Being 
galus.  edUe,  together  with  Marcus  Bibu- 

lus,  he  not  only  concurred  with  his 
colleague  In  all  the  expensive  shows  that  wei-e 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  sepairate  entertain- 
ments on  bis  own  account.  The  multitiMles  of 
gladiators  he  had  assemblpd  on  this  occasion 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistracy,  and  he  wna 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  niiinlier.  In  the 
administration  of  his  office  as  praetor,  he  took 
some  steps  that  were  likely  to  revive  the  animo- 
sity of  the  late  parties  of  Mariiis  and  Sylla ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  whirh 
had  passed,  raised  proMecuti«ins  on  a  charge  oi 
assasHiuation,  against  all  those  who  had  put  any 
citizen  to  death  in  execution  of  Sylla's  prodcrip- 
tion."  From  this  time  Suetonius  obs«>rves,  that 
Cicero  dated  Uie  beginning  of  Cvsar's  prnjerfc 
to  subvert  the  republic,  and  to  make  liiniself 
master  of  the  state.  ^'' 

What  has  most  distin^ished  this  oonstilate, 
however,  is  the  competition  of  candidates  for 
the  succession  to  that  office  on  the  following 
year,  and  the  consequences  of  the  electioii 
which  followed.  The  candidates  were  M.  Tiil- 
lius  Cicero,  C.  Aiitonius,  son  oz  the  late  ^e)<^- 
brated  orator,  L.  Sc'rglus  Catalina,  P.  Sulpitiua 
Galba,  and  L.  CasHius  Longiuus,  Quintus  Cor- 
nificius,  and  Licioius  Sacerdos. 

Cicero  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  bad 
ever  resided,  or  enjoyed  any  honours,  nt  Rome. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  a  conntry-towii 
of  Italy,  and  was  considered  as  an  obs<'ure  per- 
son by  those  who  were  descended  of  ancient 
families,  but  had  great  consideration  on  acrouiit 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  consequences  of  it,  to 
all  such  as  had  any  interests  at  stuke  before  the 
tribunals  of  justice.  Being  solicited  by  Catalina 
to  undertake  his  dciVnce  on  a  trial  for  malversa- 
tion in  Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  rt^- 
quest,  nor  always  deny  his  aid  to  the  factii.ua 
tribunes  in  support  of  their  measures,  lie  was 
undoubtedly,  like  other  ambitions  men  at  Rame, 
disposed  to  court  every  party,  and  willing  to  gain 
Inai  viduals ;"  and  had  of  late,  in  panicuKir,  con- 
siderably strengthened  his  interest,  by  having 


10  Cicero  da  Aurmpicam  Responsis. 

11  Dion.  lit),  xx&vi.    Pluti.cn.  i    Craaso. 

12  Ibid.  Plut.  13  SoetoB.  in  Viu  C.  J.  Cteracis. 
14  Ibid.  c.  ix.    SnetouiQH  suppiMes,  that  Ciuero 

alluded  to  the  conspiracy  of  Aatroaios  and  SyDa,  im. 
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crediUint ;  evirry  person  who,  by  bis  proflicaey 
or  crimen,  was  at  variance  wlcb  the  tribunals  w 
justice,  was  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  the  popular  party.  Ine  Ro- 
man people  had  once  been  diiriaed  into  patrician 
and  plebeian,  next  into  noblemen  and  common- 
ers ;  but  now  they  took  sides  with  little  rq^ard 


•apoorted  the  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  by 
bftTing  Joined  the  popular  tribunes,  in  what 
tliuy  pioposed  in  behalf  of  that  officer.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  probably  by  his  aversion 
to  appear  for  so  bad  a  client  as  Cataline,  saved 
from  the  reproach  of  having  espoused  hti«  cau!«e; 
and  by  his  known  inclinatlun  in  general  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  Henate,  he  disposed 
the  aristocratical  party  to  forgive  the  occasional 
imrt  which  he  took  with  the  tribunes  in  particu- 
Lir  questions,  not  immediately  supposed  to  atfect 
their  government. 

In  the  course  of  this  competition  for  the  con- 
aolahip,  Ant^inins  and  Cataline  join>Hl  interests 
together,  and  spared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrun- 
tion.  Cicero  cumplained  of  their  practices  in 
the  senate,  and  mttvi'd  to  revive  the  law  of  Cal- 
pornius  against  bribery,  with  an  additional 
penalty  of  ten  years  banishment.*  Ciitaline  oon- 
■Iderca  this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself; 
and  incited  by  this  provocation,  as  well  as  by 
the  animosity  of  a  rival,  was  then  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  design  against  Cicero*8  life,  and 
to  have  expressed  niniMlf  to  this  purpose,  in 
terms  that  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  electors, 
and  determined  great  numbers  against  himself. 
He  had  drawn  to  his  interests  many  persons  of 
Infamous  character  and  desperate  fortune,  many 
youths  of  good  family,  whom  he  debauched  or 
encouraged  in  their  profligacy.  His  language, 
at  their  meetings,  was  full  of  indignation  at  the 
unequal  and  supposed  unjust  distribution  of  for- 
tune and  power.  <<  All  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
•11  authority,"  he  said,  « Is  engrossed  by  a  few, 
while  others  of  more  merit,  are  kept  in  poTerty 
and  obecurity,  and  oppressed  with  debts."  lu 
professed  his  intention,  when  in  ofBoe,  to  re- 
move these  grievances,  to  cancel  the  debts  of  his 
friends,  to  enrich  them  by  plentiful  dirisions  of 
land,  and  to  place  them  in  the  highest  stations. 

These  declarations,  being  made  to  a  numerous 
meeting,  were  ill  concealed.  Curius,  one  of  the 
taction,  boasted  to  Fulria,  a  woman  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  criminal  correspondence, 
tluit  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spe- 
oifled  the  pavticular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
party.  This  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
tier  own  confidents,  but  concealed  the  author  of 
her  information.  In  the  mean  time,  Cataline 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  most  dangerous 
designs)  and  was  opposed  in  his  election  by  all 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  at  the 
same  time,  being  supported  by  the  senate,  was 
elected,  together  with  Caius  Antonius.  The 
latter  stood  candidate  upon  the  same  interest 
with  Cataline,  and  was  preferred  to  him  only 
by  a  small  majority. 

By  this  event  the  designs  of 
U.  C.  690.  CatMine  were  supposed  to  be  frus- 
hh  TuUlus  ^1^^^  t  but  the  consuls  were  not 
cicerOf  likely  to  enter  oti  a  quiet  adminis- 

C.  AHtonlus.  tration.  The  tribunitian  power, 
from  the  time  of  its  restoration, 
was  gradually  recovering  its  force,  and  extend- 
ing ito  operations.  Every  person  that  could 
give  any  public  disturbance,  that  could  annoy 
the  senate,  or  mortify  any  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers ;  every  one  that  had  views  of  ambition  ad- 
verse to  the  laws,  or  who  wished  to  take  part  in 
tcenes  of  confusion  and  tumult ;  every  person 
tppresnd  with  debt,  who  wished  to  de&wid  his 


to  former  distinctions  against  or  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public:  order.  I  n  the  assembly  of  toe  cen- 


turies,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tribes,  the  disor- 
derly and  the  profligate  began  to  prevail ;  and  as 
it  was  impossible  that  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  could  meet,  the  comitia,  for  the  most  part, 
was  but  another  name  for  such  riotous  assem- 
blies, as  were  made  up  of  the  persons  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rome.  Tne  minds  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  distrust,  alarmed 
with  surmises  of  plots,  and  various  combinations 
of  desperate  persons,  who  united  their  influence^ 
not  to  carry  elections  or  attain  to  preferments, 
but  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to  share  in 
its  spoils.' 

r  o  >..  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pro> 
iS-fll  "*  »n«  y««'»  ServUius  Rullus,  soon 
Agrana.  ^^^  ^.^  admission  into  office, 
under  pretence  of  providing  settlements  for 
many  of  the  citizens,  promulgated  the  heads  of 
an  Agrarian  law,  whicn  he  carried  to  the  senate 
and  the  people.  The  subject  of  former  grants 
was  now  in  a  great  measure  exhausted,  and  all 
Italy  was  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  lliis 
tribune  proposed  a  new  expedient  to  open  settle- 
ments for  the  indigent,  not  by  conquest,  but  by 
purchase.  It  was  proposed  that  all  estates,  ter- 
ritories, or  possessions  of  any  sort,  which  be- 
longed to  the  republic,  should  be  sold ;  that  all 
acquisitions  of  territory  recently  made,  and  the 
spoils  taken  from  any  enemy,  should  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner ;  that  the  money  arising 
from  such  sales  should  be  employed  in  purchas- 
ing arable  and  cultivable  lands,  to  be  assigned  in 
lots  to  the  needy  citizens;  and  that,  to  carry  this 
law  into  execution,  ten  commissioners  shoiild  be 
named  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pontiffs 
were  named,  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  by 
seventeen  of  the  trills  selected  by  lot :  ^at  these 
commissioners  should  be  judges,  without  appeal, 
of  what  was  or  was  not  public  property ;  of 
what  was  to  be  sold,  of  what  was  to  be  bought, 
and  at  what  price ;  that  they  were  to  receive  and 
judge  of  the  accounts  of  every  consul,  or  other 
oflicer,  except  Pumpey,  commanding  in  any  pro- 
vince, where  any  capture  was  made,  or  new  ter- 
ritory acquired  :  and  in  short,  that  they  should, 
during  five  years,  which  was  the  intended  term  < 
of  their  commission,  be  the  sole  masters  of  all 
iwoperty  within  the  empire,  whether  public  or 
private. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  procession 
from  the  caj^tol,  and  gave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  Rullus  had  the  presumption  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  fathers, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  and  authority  in  being  car- 
ried  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  lost;  the  remainder 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  specimens 
of  his  eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  speeches 
he  delivered  to  the  people,  on  the  same  subjectt 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  y«»» 
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tore  to  imitate  his  own  eacprassions)  that,  from 
the  first  clause  of  this  law  to  tlie  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  of,  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
done  bat  the  erecting,  in  ten  persons,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Agrulan  law,  an  absolute  sots- 
reignty  over  the  treasury,  the  rerenue,  the  pro- 
rinces,  the  empire,  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states  ;  and,  In  short,  over  all  the  world  as 
fiur  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  painted 
In  such  lively  coloan  the  abuses  which  might  be 
committed  by  Rullus,  and  by  his  associates  in 
Judging  what  was  private  ana  what  public  pro- 
perty, in  making  sales,  in  making  purchases,  in 
planting  the  colonies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impo- 
dcnoe  of  the  cheat,  by  which  it  was  proposea  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  granting  or  such  pow- 
ers, the  absurdity  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
whide  measure,  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  Its  author  hissed  from  the  assembly,  and 
treated  as  an  nit^eet  of  ridicule  and  soom. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  with  great  distinction, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  thnes  continued  to  furnish 
him  with  opportunities  to  display  it'  Rosclus 
Amerinos,  having  been  tribune  of  the  people  a 
few  years  before,  had,  by  the  anthority  of  his 


ce,  set  apart  some  benches  In  the  theatre  for 
the  e(|Destnan  order.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
people^  so  that  Rosdus  was  commonly  hissed 
when  he  appeared  at  any  of  the  public  assem- 
blies. On  some  one  of  these  occasions  the  con- 
sul interposed;  and,  in  a  popular  harangue, 
secursd  the  attachment  of  the  kniffhts  to  himself, 
and  reooncQed  the  people  to  the  distinction 
which  had  been  made  in  iaTour  of  that  body. 

There  happened  under  the  same  consulate  a 
business  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  the  privil- 
ege of  being  choeen  into  the  offices  of  state,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance 
of  Sylla.  Their  &te  was  undoubtedly  calami- 
tous and  severe.  Many  of  them  who  had  been 
loo  young  to  havn  incurred  the  guilt  of  their 
party,  were  now  come  of  age,  and  found  them- 
selves stript  of  thdr  birthright,  and  stigmatized 
with  this  mark  of  dishonour.  It  was  proposed, 
in  their  behalf,  to  take  away  this  cruel  exclu- 
sion. But  CicerO)  apprehending  that  this  pro- 
poeal  tended  to  arm  and  to  strengthen  persons, 
who,  from  long  use,  had  contracted  an  habitual 
diMiTection  to  the  established  government, 
powerfully  oppoeed  the  motion,  and  succeeded 
in  having  it  rejected.* 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  snljects  last 
mention^  have  perished,  great  part  of  that 
which  he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  still 
remains.'  This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a  respect- 
able senator,  at  the  distance  of  sue- and- thirty 
years,  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  death  of  Apuleius  Satuminus,  the  lactious 
tribune,  who,  as  has  been  related,  having  seiz- 
ed the  eapitol,  was,  by  the  consuls  Marl  us  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  acting  under  the  anthority  of 
the  senate,  and  attended  by  all  the  most  respect- 
able citizois  in  arms,  forced  from  his  strong- 
bold,  and  put  to  death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labienus,  one  of  the  tribunrs, 
was  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  that  this  tribune  acted  at  the 
Instigation^  and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Ju- 
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llus  Csesar.  The  Intenttoo  of  the  popolar  party 
was,  by  making  an  example  of  this  respectable 
person  in  so  strong  a  case  where  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  the  oommands  of  the  most 
popular  consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of 
so  old  a  date  should  have  repelled  every  danger, 
effectually,  for  the  ftiture,  to  deter  every  person 
from  acting  In  support  of  the  senate,  or  from 
opposing  force  to  the  deeigns  of  factious  tribunes, 
however  turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  niends  of  government, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  united  in  defence  of 
Rabinus.  The  popular-party,  as  already  de- 
scribed, the  ambitious,  the  profligate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  scenes  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  charge  tor  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  and  destined  the  accused 
to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves. 
«The  executioner  stalks  in" the  forum,"  said 
Cicero,  "  and  the  cross  is  erected  for  a  Roman 
citizen  In  the  field  of  Murs.'*  The  accusation 
was  first  brought  before  the  pnetor,  who  pos- 
sessed the  ordmary  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 
This  mwistrate  empanndled  two  judges,  who 
were  to  determine  in  this  mighty  cause.  These 
were  Caius  Julius  and  Lucius  Csesar.  At  this 
court  the  defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with 
appearances  of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius 
Cnear,  that  greatly  encreased  the  alarm. 
This  rising  citizen  had  always  eourted  the  po- 
pulace, and  was  strongly  supported  by  them. 
That  he  should  aim  at  honours  and  power,  it 
was  said,  is  common ;  but  that  he  wished  Co 
provide  impunity  for  the  disturbers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  alarming.  The  crime  of  Ra- 
birius, even  if  he  could  he  convicted  of  it,  had 
been  committed  the  year  before  Cesar  was 
bom.  In  the  person  of  the  accused  every  cir- 
cumstance, even  on  the  supposidoii  of  a  true 
charge,  pleaded  for  compassion,  and  even  for 
remct :  the  fact,  at  the  same  time,  was  denied, 
and  a  positlye  evidence  was  brought,  that 
another  nad  received  a  reward  for  killing  Satum- 
inus :  but  the  policy  of  the  faction  requir^l 
this  victim ;  and  the  sentence  must  have  been 
executed,  if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  ap- 
peal, to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  where  in- 
deed his  cause  might  be  reckoned  more  desperate 
than  if  it  had  been  before  a  select  court.     Iho 

Ces  attended  this  trial  with  great  ardour. 
tensius  conducted  the  appeal  and  defence. 
Cicero  pleaded  in  behalf  of  justice  and  govern- 
ment i  painted  the  age,  the  infirmities,  the  fur- 
lom  state  of  the  defendant,  who  had  survived 
his  relations  and  his  friends.  He  pointed  out 
the  danger  to  gOTcmment  and  to  onler  from 
this  prcMdent,  ui  terms  that  must  have  melted 
evenr  heart,  not  callous  from  ambition,  faction,  or 
profligacy  of  manners:  but  %i  vain.  Even  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  the  majority  whs 
hastening  to  affirm  the  sentence,  when  Q.  Cr;- 
cilius  M etellos  Celer,  then  pnetor,  and  one  of 
the  augurs,  hastened  to  the  Janirnluni,  and 
tore  down  the  ensign  which  whs  plaiite<l  tiiere 
as  a  sign  of  peare.  A  »illy  piece  of  stiitei-stiiinu 
stopt  the  proceeding  of  thone  wliom  n^ithtr 
justice  nor  compastsion,  nor  regard  to  govern- 
ment, could  restrain. 

It  was  established,  as  has  been  formrriy  no- 
ticed,*  that  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 
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lini  prticeeA  wiChftat  this  si^al  in  riew.  In  the 
Urst  aijes  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  idways  at 
the  pate.  While  the  people  were  wnembled  in 
the  flt'ld  on  one  side  of  the  city,  they  were  in 
iarij^er  of  being  assailed  on  the  other.  When 
they  assembled,  therefore,  In  the  field  of  Mars, 
a  g'xiHTii  WM  alwars  posted  on  the  Janicuhim, 
anrl  an  ensign  displayed.  If  any  enemy  appear- 
ed,  the  enHif^n  was  taken  down,  the  assembly  dis- 
miHsed,  and  the  people  took  to  their  arms.  This 
ceremony,  like  many  other  customs  both  of  su- 
perstition and  law,  remained  after  the  occasion 
Lad  ct^ased  ;  and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious 
In  tlie  ^ple  to  proceed  in  any  affair  without 
the  ensign  in  view.  By  this  means  the  trial 
wa^  put  off,  and  the  prosecutors,  despairing  of 
beinjf  able  to  work  up  the  people  again  into  an 
etjiial  degree  of  violence,  dropt  the  prosecution. 
7  he  cause  still  remained  undecided,  and  the 
power  of  the  senate,  to  defend  its  own  authority, 
continued  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

ITie  tribune  Lahienus  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  oliject  of  some  other  popular  acts  ;  one  in 
particular,  to  repeal  the  almost  only  remaining 
ordinance  of  Sylla ;  that  which  related  to  the  elec- 
tion  of  priests.  The  right  of  election  was  again 
token  from  the  college,  and,  according  to  the  law 
of  Domitius,  given  to  seventeen  of  the  tribes 
that  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  Tliis  change  was 
Intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius  Julius  C«sar 
into  that  office ;  and  he  was  accordingly  promot- 
ed to  it  in  the  following  year. 

Otben  of  the  tribunes  likewise  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  acts  of  turbulence 
and  sedition.  Metelloa  Nepos  endeavoured  to 
repeal  that  clause  of  the  act  against  bribery  and 
corruption,  which  declared  the  party  convicted 
to  be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  ofilces  of  state. 
This  tribune,  though  sufficiently  disposed  to  dis- 
orderly courses,  bad  many  connections  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  was  persuad- 
ed, in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But  among  the  several  confederacies  into 
which  the  popular  party  was  divided,  none  was 
more  desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  Cataline,  the  late  disappointed  can- 
didate for  the  consulship.  His  rival  Cicero  had 
intimation,  before  the  elections,  of  a  design 
formed  by  this  desperate  faction  against  hia  own 
person,  and  stiU  continued  to  observe  them.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who 
had  given  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspi- 
racy ;  and,  by  means  of  this  woman,  procured 
the  confidence  of  Curius,  who  gave  him  minute 
information  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  party. 

In  public,  Cataline  again  professed  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  in  competition 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  P.  Murvna,  and  J.  SI- 
lanus.  He  boasted  of  support  from  Antonius ; 
but  Cicero,  to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dan- 

Srous  connection,  made  him  every  concession. 
a\'ing,  in  drawing  lots  for  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Macedonia,  drawn  tiie  latter,  which 
was  thought  to  be  preferable,  be  yielded  it  up 
to  Antonius ;  and  by  this,  and  every  oUier  means 
in  his  power,  persuaded  him  to  value  the  secnra 
pomesslon  of  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  preference  to  expectations  formed  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  despecate  men. 

In  secret,  Catidlne  encouraged  his  adherents 
hy  professing  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
supported  by  numbers  who  were  xeady  to  take 
arms  at  his  command.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
cf  his  partT  in  October,  a  few  days  before  the 
•onsular  elections,  he  opened  the  whole  of  his 
4lesign;  and  in  the  speech  which  he^nade  on 
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that  occasion,  is  said  to  have  used  expressions  t« 
the  following  purpose :  "  The  distressed  can  re- 
ly for  relief  only  on  those  who  have  a  common 
caune  with  themselves.  Whoever,  in  his  own 
fortune,  is  at  ease,  will  not  regard  the  misery  of 
others.  I  f  you  would  know  how  I  stand  af- 
fected to  the'parties  which  now  divide  the  com- 
monwealth, rich  creditors^  and  needy  debtors^  re- 
collect what  every  one  knows,  that  T  have  no 
safety  hut  in  the 'destruction  of  the  one,  and  in 
the  relief  of  the  other :  thst  my  interest  is  the 
same  with  yours,  and  that  I  have  courage  to  at- 
tempt what  may  be  necessary  for  your  benefit.** 

From  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety 
addressed,  may  be  easily  collected.  Cicero,  who 
had  frequently  taxed  (^Tatallne  with  dangerous 
de!*igns,  now  (letermined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his 
intelligence  before  the  senate;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose defeired  the  consular  elections,  which  were 
to  have  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
to  a  future  day,  and  assembled  the  senate.  Ca- 
taline havincr,  with  the  other  members,  attend- 
ed, and  hearing  the  charge,  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  or  to  palliate  his  words.  "  There  are,**  he 
said,  **  in  this  republic  two  parties ;  one  wealc 
both  in  its  members  and  head ;  the  others  stronr 
in  its  membei's,  but  wanting  a  head :  while  I 
have  the  honour  of  beine  supported  by  this  par- 
ty, it  shall  have  a  head.  Upon  these  woros,  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  aroee  in  the  senate ; 
but  no  resolution  vras  token.  Many,  who  were 
there  present  as  members,  were  pleased  to  see 
the  senate  itself  insulted ;  and  Cataline,  as  if  in 
condition  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  was,  in  all  his 
expressions,  equally  unguarded  in  thestreetoand 
in  the  senate.  To'Cato,  who,  in  the  public  fo- 
rum, some  davs  before  this  meeting,  had  threat- 
ened htm  with  a  prosecution :  **  Uoj*  he  said ; 
«  but  if  you  light  a  flame  in  my  fortunes,  I  wiU 
extinguish  it  under  the  ruina'of  the  oommon- 
wealth.*** 

A  prosecution  was  actually  raised  against  him 
In  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  young  man  of 
distinction,  for  carrying  arms  against  tne  public 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissemble  his  thoughts,  and  offered  to 
commit  his  person  to  custody  till  his  innocence 
should  appear.  **  No  one,  *  lie  said,  **  who 
knows  my  rank,  my  pretensions,  and  the  inte- 
rest I  have  in  the  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth, will  believe,  that  its  destruction  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to 
come  from  a  native  of  Arpinum."*  He  offered 
to  commit  himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero,  of 
Metellus,  or  of  any  other  magistrate,  till  this  in- 
jurious aspersion  were  removed.  To  this  ofler 
the  consul  replied.  That  he  who  did  not  think 
himself  safe  within  the  same  ramparts  with  Ca- 
taline, would  not  receive  him  into  his  house.' 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleJed  freedom  now 
enjoyed  br  Roman  citizens,  persons  accused  of 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  dur- 
ing the  dependence  of  their  trial,  either  to  pro- 
ceed in  perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw 
from  Justice.  This  effect  was  derived  from  the 
laws  of  Valerius  and  Porcius,  which  secured 
against  violence  or  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
the  person  of  every  citlxen,  until  he  were  finally 
condemned  bv  the  people.  In  support  of  this  . 
privilege,  which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of 
power  in  tlie  maglstrato  was  to  be  dreaded  mora 
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thaii  the  license  of  crimes  In  the  suliji'ct,  the 
Konmnf  penisted  eveo  at'tt-r  vice  waa  become 
too  strong  for  die  laws,  and  when  exemption 
from  every  Just  restraint  was  fatally  mi«taken 
for  liberty.  The  state  had  now  been  thrown, 
on  many  occasions,  into  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsions, because  there  was  no  ordinary  or  regu- 
lar method  of  preventing  disorders,  or  of  sup- 
pressinc  them  on  their  first  appearance. 

CataBne,  soon  after  the  elections,  at  which, 
by  the  preference  given  to  Muraena  and  Silanus, 
lie  received  a  fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes 
of  the  consulship,  sent  Maliius,  or  Manlius,  an 
experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  with  him- 
self under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection 
in  the  district  of  Etruria.  This  officer,  in  the 
end  of  October,  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge 
to  debtors  from  the  oppression  of  their  creditors, 
had  actually  assembled  a  considerable  body  of 
men.^  Accounts  at  the  same  time  were  received, 
that  Publius  Sylla  was  malcing  a  large  purchase 
i)f  gladiators  at  Capua,  and  insurrections  were 
accordingly  apprehended  on  the  side  of  Campania 
and  Aptuia.  in  this  state  of  affairs  continual 
Informations  being  brought  of  Cataline*s  designs, 
the  senate  gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  these  officers 
acourdingly  put  chosen  bodies  of  men  under 
arms,  and  secured  all  the  posts  of  consequence 
in  the  city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete, 
who  still  remained  without  the  walls  in  hopes 
of  a  triumph,  was  appointed  to  command  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  llie  pnetor  Metellus  Celer 
was  sent  into  Cis^pine  Gaul,  in  order  to  secure 
tbfl  peace  of  tliat  province  ;^  and  the  consul  An- 
u»nius  was  destined  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
of'  Mailius  at  Fasulie.* 

Cataline  meanwhile  remained  In  the  city,  and 
had  frequent  consultations  for  the  preparation 
and  the  execution  of  his  plot.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
^1  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca,'  a  general 
tf.aiBHrre  of  the  principal  senators  was  projec- 
ted. The  conspirators  severally  chose  their  sta- 
tions, and  undertook  their  several  parts.  Two 
in  particular,  who  were  familiar  in  Cicero's 
house,  undertook  next  morning,  under  pretence 
of  a  visit,  to  surprise  and  assassinate  the  con- 
suL  But  he  being  the  same  night  apprised  of 
his  danger  by  Fulvia,  gave  the  proper  orders, 
and  the  intended  murderers,  upon  their  appear- 
ance at  his  door,  were  refused  admittance.  He 
Immediately  after  assembled  the  senate  in  the 
tem|de  of  J upiter.  Cataline  presented  himself 
with  his  usual  presumption ;  and  Cicero,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  oration  which  he  then  delivered, 
Instead  of  laying  the  matter  in  form  before  the 
senate,  accosted  Cataline  in  a  vehement  invec- 
tive, urging  him  to  be  gone  from  the  city,  where 
all  his  steps  were  minutely  observed,  where  his 
meaning  was  understood,  and  precautions  taken 
•gainst  all  his  designs.  **  I  told  you,'*  said  the 
lODsol,  <*  that  your  emissary  Maliius  would  be 
In  arms  by  the  first  of  November ;  that  you  in- 
Ganded  a  massacre  of  the  senators  about  the  same 
lime.  1  now  repeat  the  memorable  words  yon 
made  nse  of  when  you  were  told,  that  many  of 
the  senators  had  withdrawn  from  the  city,  x  ou 
■honld  be  satisfied,  you  said,  with  the  blood  of 
those  who  remained.  Were  you  not  surround- 
ed, hemmed  in,  and  beset  on  everv  side  by  the 
guards  posted  to  watch  you  ?  Did  your  inten- 
tion to  surprise  Pnuieste,  on  the  night  of  the 
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first  of  November,  escape  me?  .  Did  you  not 


4  (7icero  in  Catalloam,  i.  c  S.  A  Ibid.  e.  IS. 

•  Kow  Florence.       7  Cicero  pr.  Fob.  Sylla.  c  10. 


find  precautions  taken  that  argued  a  knowledge' 
of  your  design?  There  Is  nothing,  in  short* 
that  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  tlwt  you  me- 
ditate, which  Is  not  heard,  which  ia  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  me  in  every  circumstance. 
What  of  last  night?  Were  you  not  at  the  houso 
of  Porcius  Lecca?  Deny  It !  I  have  evidence. 
There  are  here  present  persons  who  were  of 
your  conipany.  ^ut  where  are  we?  Wliat 
manner  orgovemment or  repubUo  la  this ?  The 
enemies  and  destrovers  of  the  commonwealth 
make  a  part  in  its  highest  eonneila !  We  know 
them,  and  yet  they  are  suffered  to  live !  But,  bo 
gone.  The  time  of  enduring  you  is  past.  The 
world  Is  convinced  of  your  guUt.  Stay  only 
till  there  is  not  a  single  person  that  can  pretend 
to  doubt  of  it :  till  your  own  partisans  must  be 
silent,  and  till  the  clamour,  which  they  would 
willingly  raise  against  every  necessary  act  of 
government,  be  suppressed. 

This  being  the  general  tendeney  of  the  eonsoVs 
speech,  fraught  with  such  alarming  matter,  and 
urged  with  so  much  confidence,  the  audience 
was  seized  with  terror,  and  numbers,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  same  bench  widi  Cataline, 
withdrew  from  his  side.  He  himself  arose, 
and  attempted  to  vindicate  his  character,  but 
was  silencra  with  a  general  cry  of  indicnation  ; 
upon  which  he  left  the  senate :  and,  after  eon- 
certinc  farther  measures  with  thoae  of  his  perty, 
not  thinking  that  a  longer  stay  in  the  dty  could 
be  of  any  use  to  his  affairs,  he  withdrew  in  the 
night,  Imving  letters  behind  him  to  some  of  the 
senators,  in  which  he  complained,  that,  bv  n 
combination  of  his  enemies,  ne  was  driven  into 
exile ;  and  that,  rather  ti^  be  the  occasion  of 
any  disturbance  In  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
willing  to  retfare.  While  these  letters  were 
handed  about  in  the  dty,  he  took  his  way,  pre- 
ceded by  the  ushers  and  ensigns  of  a  Roman 
proconsul,  straight  for  the  camp  of  Maliius, 
and  entered  Into  a  state  of  open  war.  The  fea- 
tures of  this  man's  portrait  are  probably  enff- 
gerated  by  the  vehement  pencils  and  lively  ocu- 
ourinp  (tf  Cicero  and  of  Sallost.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  able  to  enduro  hardships  of  any  Und» 
and  as  fearless  in  any  d^ger :  as^  from  hie 
youth,  fond  of  discord,  assassinations,  and  blood- 
shed ;  as  having,  under  pretence  of  Sylla's  pro- 
scription, murdered  his  owuiirochcr  to  possess 
his  estate ;  as  having  murdered  his  own  child, 
to  remove  the  objection  made  tohinA  by  a  woman 
who  refused  to  marry  him  with  the  prospect  of 
being  a  step-mother.  He  ia  representea  as  ra- 
padous,  prodigal,  gloomy,  Impetuous,  unquiet, 
dissembling,  and  perfidious;  a  description,  of 
which  the  horrors  are  probably  amplified :  but 
for  which  it  cannot  be  aoubted  thero  was  much 
foundation,  as  he  far  exceeded  In  profligacy  and 
desperation  all  those  who,  dther  in  thU  or  the 
former  age,  were,  by  thdr  ambition  or  their 
vices,  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  professed  to  have  particular  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  progress  of  Cataline.  This, 
according  to  Sallust,  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by 
whose  means  he  obtained  a  correspondence  with 
Curius ;  but  he  himsdf,  In  none  of  his  orations, 
gives  any  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  hie  information.  It  is  probable  that 
Curius  insisted  on  being  concealed,  that  he  might 
not  be  expoeed  to  the  rage  of  the  conspirators  aa 
an  informer  and  a  traitor.  On  this  account  the 
consul,  although  he  was  minutely  apprised  of 
particulars,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan  he 
hitherto  followed,  to  urge  the  conspirators  lAte 
open  hostlUtieib  »4  •  fuU  dedarat&oik  of  thaift 
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purpow.  He  had  mco^cded  with  respect  to  C»- 
taline ;  bnt  hie  acoompllcee  were  yet  very  name- 
rous  in  the  dly,  and  were  taking  their  nieasures 
to  co-operate  with  those  who  were  in  arms. 

In  this  state  of  aifairs  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Roman 
dtizen  of  distinction,  calne  to  the  consul,  and 
informed  him,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUo- 
hroges,  a  people  then  inhabiting  what  is  now 
called  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  part  of  Sa- 
Toy,  whose  patron  he  was,  had  made  him  privy 
to  a  very  momentous  affair ;  that,  upon  oelng 
"  appointed  in  a  suit,  on  which  they  had  been 


but  likewise  with  manTsenaton  whom  he  de- 
sired to  be  present,  ^e  ambassadors  of  tho 
Allobroges,  now  prisoners,  were  likewise  con- 
ducted thither,  and  the  letters  found  upon  them 
were  produced  unopened.  Cicero  declared  his 
intention  to  assemble  the  senate  without  delay, 
in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  them. 
Many  of  the  company  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
letters  should  be  first  opened,  in  order  to  see, 
whether  they  contained  any  matter  of  so  much 
moment,  as  to  require  assembling  the  senate,  at 

,  _ J a  time  when  so  great  an  alarm  was  likely  to  b« 

employed  to  the  senate,  they  had  been  carried  by  !  taken.     Cicero,  however,  hsvinr  r\o  doubt  of  the 


P.  Umbrenus  to  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus 
the  pnetor,  who  condoled  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wrong  they  had  received,  assured  them 
of  redress  If  tbey  would  merit  the  favour  of  a 
party  that  was  soon  to  have  the  ascendant  at 
Kome ;  and  proposed  that  they  should,  imme- 
diately, upon  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
prevail  on  their  nation  to  march  an  army,  for 
this  purpose^  into  Italy.  Cicero  immecfiately 
laid  nolo  of  this  intelligence^  as  affording  means 
to  bring  the  plot  to  ligot,  and  furnish  a  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  the  conspirators.  He  desir- 
ed Sanga  to  encourage  the  correspondence,  to 
advise  Uie  ambassadors  to  insist  on  proper  cre- 
dentials to  be  shown  to  their  countrymen,  to 
procure  a  list  of  the  Roman  citizens  who,  In 
case  they  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Romans,  were  to  become  bound  to  protect  them ; 
and  when  they  should  be  thus  provided,  and 
•bout  to  depart,  he  instructed  Sanga  to  bring 
him  intimation  of  their  motions,  that  they  might 
be  secured,  with  their  writings,  and  other  evi- 
deuce  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertained.  Sanga, 
having  instructed  the  ambassadors  accordingly, 
gave  notice  of  their  motions  to  the  consul.  In 
the  evening  before  they  were  to  depart,  Cicero 
ordered  the  praetors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pontl- 
nus,  to  march  by  different  ways,  and  In  small 
parties,  after  it  was  dark,  a  sufficient  armed 
force  to  intercept  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUo- 
hrogea.  The  parties  were  stationed  on  different 
aides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called  Milvius, 
without  knowinpf  of  each  other,  and  without 
having  any  suspicion  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the^  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  frmn  their 
having  been  told,  that  they  were  to  seize  any 
person  who  should  attempt  to  pass.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ambassadors  entered 
on  the  bridge  with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  be- 
ing challenged,  and  commanded  to  stop  by  the 
party  that  was  placed  to  intercept  them,  they 
ondeavoured  to  force  their  way ;  and  some  blood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  pr»- 
tors,  with  their  ensigns  of  office,  the  ambassadors 
-ceased  to  resist.  Their  despatches  were  secured. 
Volturdtts,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  searcJied.  Let- 
ters were  found  upon  him,  in  different  hands, 
and  under  different  seals,  addressed  to  Catoline. 
These,  together  with  the  prisoners,  were  imme- 
diately carried  back  to  the  city. 

The  consul  being  apprised  o^  the  success  which 
attended  thia  part  of  his  design,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  eould  be  taken  by  the  party,  messages  to 
GaUniiis,  Statllius,  Cetbegus,  and  Lentulhis, 
dsairinc  to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The 
three  former  came  with  the  messenger;  but 
I^entollua  was  newly  gone  to  bed,  and,  by  his 


contents  of  the  letters,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  ovemiled  those  scruples,  and  the 
senate  was  accordingly  called.  iMean  time  the 
Allobroges  dropt  some  expres-^ions  which  im- 
plied, that  arms  were  concealed  in  the  house  of 
Cethf^us.  This  ot^caHitmed  a  Hearch  being  then 
made,  and  a  considerable  (quantity  of  daggers  and 
swords  were  acc(»rd1ngly  found. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Volturcius  was 
first  examined ;  be  denied  his  knowledge  of  any 
.treasonable  designs,  but  appeared  disconcertnl ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that 
had  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  plot 
against  the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
himself  would  be  exposed  in  prevaricating,  he 
confessed,  that  the  letters  seized  in  his  custody 
were  sent  by  the  pnetor  Lentulus  and  others : 
that  he  had  besides  a  verbal  message  to  Cataline, 
informing  him  that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for 
execution  ;  that  the  station  of  every  person 
was  assigned  ;  that  some  were  appointed  to 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  some 
to  massacre  their  enemies  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  that  was  likely  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  fire;  and  desiring  that  Cataline,  in 
order  to  support  his  friends,  and  to  profit  by  the 
diversion  they  were  to  make  in  his  favour  with- 
in the  walls,  should  issue  a  proclamation  to  arm 
the  slaves,  and  that  he  himself  should  march  di- 
rectly to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  being  next  in- 
troduced, acknowledged,  that  they  had  been 
charred  by  Lentulus,  Cetbegus,  Statllius,  and 
Cassius,  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompa- 
nied with  directions,  without  delay,  to  man*h  a 
body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  a  numerous  infantry,  and  receive  pro- 
per directions  in  what  manner  they  should  far- 
ther proceed :  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lentulus 
Suoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
iybils,  by  whichhe  himself  wns  pointed  out  as 
the  third  of  the  Comelii'  destined  *to  arrive  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome :  that  the  conspirstirrs 
had  differed  aWut  the  time  of  executing  their 
design.  Lentulus  was  of  opinion  it  should  be 
deferred  to  the  holy-days  in  December ;  that 
Ceth^us,  notwithKtanding,  and  the  others,  were 
impatient,  and  desired  a  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  conspirators  were  next  called  In 
their  turns ;  and  the  lettei*s,  with  the  si^ls  un- 
broken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cetbegus, 
being  the  first  examined,  persisted  in  denying 
his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy ;  accounted  for 
the  arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  by  say- 
ing, He  was  curious  of  workmanship  of  that 
nature,  and  always  bought  *what  he  liked.  He 
,     ^  maintained  his  countenance  well,  till  his  letter 

delay,  gave  some  cause  to  srspect  that  he'  was  I  was  produced,  and  then  fell  Into  great  coniu- 

Aware  of  hia  danger.     He  too,  however,  uime ; 

and  the  house  of  Cicero  waa  presently  crowded, 

nJt  only  with  numbers  of  the  equestrian  order 

that  were  In  arms  for  the  defence  of  hid  pcr»oii. 


1  The  former  two  were  Ctniia  and  Sylla. 


Ou».  lit] 

4MI,  m  iSbe  Md  wm  immadiately  known  to  be 
Ui. 

Lentidiif  next,  witk  great  confidence,  denied 
Ae  eham ;  affected  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
eina  or  tne  amkaaaulon ;  asked  them  upon  what 
oeraalon  they  ercr  could  pretend  to  haTe  been 
admitted  Into  hie  house  ?  He,  howcTer,  owned 
the  ssal  aiBxed  to  the  letter  that  was  now  uro- 
dneed  against  him.  It  was  the  bead  or  bis 
|Tandlatlier.  But  the  letter  beimr  opened,  was 
ImumI  to  be  unsigned,  and  in  the  following  gen- 
eral terms :  '<  Ine  bearer  will  inform  you  who 
I  am.  Fear  nothing.  Remember  where  yon 
and  neglect  nothing.  Call  in  every  aid, 
I  Ae  meanest."  WhUe  he  persisted  in  hia 
me  asked  him«  if  he  had  never 
uneted  the  SybUine  oracles  to  these  Gauls? 
Confounded  with  this  question,  he  forgot  his 
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GaUnli 


lias  too  was  at  last  brought  to  own  his 
guflt ;  and  in  this  manner  the  conspiracy  was 
ffuily  laid  open.  L.  Julius  Cosar,  the  consul  of 
the  foroaer  year,  in  the  presence  of  Lentulus, 
who  was  murried  to  his  sister,  gave  his  opinion, 
'that  this  unhappy  man  sfaould  be  immediately 
put  to  death.  •<  This,"  he  said,  *'  is  no  unpre- 
cedented measure.  My  grandfather,  Fulvius 
Flaocus,  was  slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Gabi- 
nius.  His  son  was  taken  into  custody  and  put 
to  death  in  prison. "  In  the  mean  time  Lentuliia 


prwtor,  and,  tdigether  with  his  acoompUoes,  was 
4Hfmmitted  to  dose  imprisonment.  This  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  was  distinguisiied  by  tlie  name 
of  Sura.  He  had  been  consul  about  eight  years 
before,  and  was  afterwards,  for  hisdebwicheries, 
atruck  off  the  rolls  of  the  senate.  He  had  now 
again  condescended  to  accept  of  the  office  of 
pnetor,  in  order  to  recover,  in  tlie  capacity  of  n 
•nagistnte,  his  seat  in  the  senate. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  apprehend  M. 
CsBparius,  wlio  had  been  sent  to.  raise  an  insur- 
lectkm  in  ApuUa,  together  with  P.  Furiua, 
Magius  Chile,  and  P.  XJmbrenus,  who  had  first 
introduced  the  Gaulish  ambassadors  toGabinius. 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for 
his  mat  vigilance,  and  for  tlie  consummate  abi- 
lity ne  had  shown  In  the  discovery  and  suppree- 
aion  of  this  treasonable  deikn  ;  to  the  pnetors, 
for  the  foitfafol  execution  ofnie  consul's  orders ; 
and  to  Antonius,  his  colleague,  for  having  de- 
Cached  himself  from  men  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A 
puUic  thanfc^iiving  to  the  gods  waslikewfae  de- 
creed in  honour  of  the  consul,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  this  deliverance  of  the  city  from  fine,  of 
the  people  from  mssssciie.  and  ef  Italy  friom  de- 
vastation and  war. 

An  assemUy  of  tibe  people  being  called,  Ciceam 
^ve  this  aecpunt  of  the  proceedings  In  a  speech 
which  ia  still  extant,'  and  eaily  on  the  following 
day  sascmMed  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  the 
farther  resolutions  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  prisoners.  An  agmt  had  been  busy  In  the 
night  to  raise  some  distuitence  in  &vour  of 
Xjentuluo ;  l»ut  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city  struck  the  psofde  in  geaersl  with  ao  much 
liorrar,  tluit  not  onljr  such  as  were  possessed  of 
f»roperty,  but  every  inhabitant  tremUed  for  his 
4>wn  person,  and  fur  the  mfety  of  his  house.  The 
avenues  to  the  senate,  the  capitol,  the  forum,  all 
the  temples  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of 
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day,  were  crowded  with  armed  men.  The  oon- 
sul  had  summoned  the  equestrian  order  in  arms 
to  protect  the  senate,  ana  citizens  of  eve^  rank 
came  forth  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ma* 
gistrates. 

W^en  the  senate  met,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment.  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the 
consuls-elect,  being  called  up  first  in  order,  de- 
clared himself  for  a  sentence  of  death.  Tiberiua 
Nero  differed  from  him,  and  proposed  pernetoai 
impritonment.  The  majority,  however,  Joined 
Silanus,  untU  Caius  Julius  Oiesar  spoke.  This 
able  advocate  declared  against  the  opinion  of 
Silanus,  not  as  too  seven,  but  as  contrary  to 
law ;  and  insisted  on  the  danger  oi  a  precedent 
which  might  set  the  life  of  every  dtlaen  at  the 
merey  of  a  vote  in  the  senate.  Death,  he  said, 
was  the  common  destination  of  all  men ;  what 
no  one  could  avoid,  and  what  the  wise  frequently 
coveted.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  punishment ; 
and  he  did  not  propose  to  mitigate,  but  to  in« 
crease,  the  seventy  of  the  sentence  in  this  case. 
He  proposed,  theiefore,  that  the  estates  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  confiscated ;  that  their  per- 
sons should  be  committed  for  life  to  the  keeping 
of  the  most  secure  and  best  affocted  towns  in 
Italy ;  and  that  it  sfaould  be  declared  treason  for 
any  one  heroafter  to  move  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple for  any  mitisation  of  their  punishmenL 
Casar  might  be  considered  as  utterii^  what 
to  divest  himself  of  the  office  of  ^  the  popular  faction  wen  to  ui^ge,  and  as  laving 

the  ground  upon  which  the  proceediius  or  the 
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senate,  and  the  conduct  of  caoi  particular  mero-i 
bear,  might  be  afterwards  arraigned  befon  the 
people.  The  terrors  of  the  Poroian  and  Senw- 
pronian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  uqged  by  se 
powerful  an  advocate,  alarmed  the  gnatiar  part 
of  the  senate.  Silanus  is  said  to  liave  ntracted 
hie  opinion.  The  consul  submitted  thequeetion 
to  the  judgment  of  .the  senate,  and  declared  hia 
willingness  to  execute  any  decree  they  should 
fonn.  He  treated  Cesar  with  gnat  respect,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  seven  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  tl>e  conspiacy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  iiitun  con- 
duct, in  case  the  proceedings  of  government,  with 
respect  to  the  matter  now  bcxon  them,  should 
hereafter  Im  questioned  or  brought  under  nview. 
•<The  senate,"  he  obeerved,  **had  no  cause  ta 
dread  the  imputation  of  crudty.  It  was  mercy 
to  prevent.  In  the  mosteffectual  manner,  acrinvo 
to  be  perpetrated  in  somuch  blood.  If  this  crime 
wen  not  prevented,  thev  wen  to  aee  that  city« 
the  reeort  of  nations,  and  the  11|^  and  ornament 
of  empire,  perish  at  one  blow.  TThev  wen  to  see 
heaps  of  her  citizens  unburied,  end  lying  in  their 
blood :  to  see  the  fury  of  Cethegus  let  looee  in 
muvdcr ;  to  see  lentulus  become  a  king,  Cata- 
line  commanding  an  army,  and  every  when  to 
hear  the  cries  or  mothers,  to  see  the  flight  of 
childnn,  sod  the  rape  of  vif«glns.^-If  the  fother 
of  a  frmily,"  he  continued,  "  should  span  a  slave 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  ohildrui,  who  had 
murdered  his  wife,  and  aet  An  to  his  dwelling., 
how  should  auch  a  father  he  4XWMldered  m 
cruel,  or  as  void  of  affection? 

**  tie  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  was 
given  out,  of  tiieir  not  being  in  condition  to  at* 
temptany  thing  vigorous  against  those  men.  Ha 
himself,  as  first  magistrate,  had  not  n^leeted 
the  necessary  precautions ;  and  the  general  ar- 
dour with  which  ail  ranks  of  men  concurred  im 
the  defence  of  their  families,  their  properties* 
and  the  seat  of  empire,  nndered  every  reeolu. 
tion  they  could  take  secun  of  the  utmost  effecti 
The  forum  is  full,  all  the  temples  in  its  neigh, 
houi'hood  axe  full,  all  the  Jtmeteand  Avcnuas  H 
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of  aawmbly  are  full  of  ritixens  of 
every  deDomination,  arinecl  for  the  def«'iice  of 
llulr  oountry.  He  I'equested  that  the  benute 
would  Iwue  their  ordeiis  bttfure  the  win  wtiiit 
down,  and  seemed  to  ajiprehend  dangerous  coii- 
so^ueiioes,  if  thetw  matteni  were  left  undeter- 
mined, and  the  city  exposted  to  the  a^'-cidontt  vf 
the  following  nii^ht.  For  hiinself,  he  professed 
to  have  taken  his  resolution.  Although  he  felt 
the  o(«a&ion  full  of  personal  danger,  ne  would 
execute  the  orders  of  the  conscript  fathers,'*  he 
said ;  "  but,  if  be  fell  in  the  attempt,  implored 
their  protection  for  his  wife  and  his  children."  ' 
All  this  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate  be- 
fore Cato  spoke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  then 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  bis  life,  taken  a  very  dilferent  course 
from  the  youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by 
his  temper  and  education,  was  averse  to  the 
libertine  principles  which  had  crept  into  the 
politics  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  He  spoke 
chieflv  in  answer  to  Caius  Caesar,  who,  he  ob- 
served, seemed  to  mistake  the  question.  **  We 
are  not  inquiring,**  he  said,  *'  what  is  the  pro- 
per Dunishment  of  a  crime  already  committed, 
Dut  now  we  may  defend  the  republic  from  an 
imminent  danger  with  which  it  is  threatened. 
It  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisoners  to  safe  keep- 
ing in  tae  country.  Why  into  the  country? 
Because  perhaps  the  fiiction  of  profligate  citizens 
fs  more  numerous  in  Rome,  and  may  rescue 
^  *iem.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to  which  profli- 
s  ite  men  may  resort,  or  are  prisoners  of  state 
most  secure  where  tlie  force  of  government  is 
least?  This  proposal  is  surely  an  idle  one,  if 
the  author  of  it  professes  to  entertain  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  general  alarm  of 
all  the  city,  he  and  auch  persons  be  not  afraid, 
so  much  the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our 
guarit.  We  are  beset  with  enemies,  both 
\.i:hin  and  without  the  walls.  While  Cataline 
with  tire  and  sword  is  hastening  to  your  gates, 

Jrou  hesitate,  whether  you  will  cut  off  or  spare 
lis  associates,  that  are  taken  with  the  torch  in 
their  hands  and  the  dagger  at  your  breast! 
You  must  strike  those  who  are  now  in  your 
power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those  who  are 
roming  to  support  their  designs.  The  remiss- 
iieas  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  will 
be  feh  in  the  camp  of  Cataline,  and  will  be  at- 
t«*nded  with  suitable  eifects.  I  am  therefore  of 
(•Iiiniiin,  that  we  order  these  men,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  which  our  ancestors  followed  in  all 
itutm  of  trenson  and  of  open  war  aealnst  the 
rt»mmou wealth,  to  immediate  death.' 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  speech  of  Cato, 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
muinentous  resolution  which  was  taken  on  the 

I  resent  occasion ;  and  however  little  we  may  be 
iirlined  to  consider  such  compositions  In  manv 
parts  of  ancient  history  as  records  of  fact,  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  representation,  as  it  k  given 
bv  a  person  who  himself  became  a  partizan  of 
C«8ar,  and  as  the  speech  itself  must  have  been 
offered  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  it.*  The  execution  of  the 
prisoners  was  accordingly  determined,  and  Cor- 
nelius Lcntulua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing nighty  waa»  by  order  m  the  consul,  commit- 


1  CiMTO  in  Catalinani,  orat.  ivc 

%  Tbe  mare  credit  is  dae  to  this  accoont  of  Ca^o^ 

speech,  that  the  speech  which  la  ascribed  to  Cicero 

by  tbe  saniM  hbtorian,  is  a  faithful  extract  from  tho 
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ted  to  a  vaulted  dungeon  under  ground,  aaA 
8lran*(led.  Hist  accomplices  had  the  same  fate; 
and  the  minds  of  luen,  though  somewhat  quiet- 
ed of  their  fears,  were  iveverUieiess  stunned  with 
the  scene,  and  bi;held  with  amazement  a  patri- 
cian of  the  Cornelian  family,  of  the  first  nink  io 
thn  commonwealth,  who  himself  had  been  con- 
sul, suffering,  without  any  formal  trial,  by  tho 
hands  of  tbe  common  executioner  of  justioe.' 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  Roioe^ 
Cataline  was  endeavouring  to  augment  bis  fore* 
In  the  field.  He  found  about  two  thousand 
men  under  Mallius.  These  he  formed  into 
two  legions,  and  as  his  party  increased  he  com- 
pleted their  numbers.  He  refused  for  aomo 
time  to  inroll  tbe  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many 
took  refuge  in  his  camp ;  thinking  it  would  d»% 
credit  and  weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  ^ait  of 
it  on  this  support.  But  the  freemen  that  joined 
him  being  ill  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  and  fre- 
quently to  change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement with  Uie  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  time,  in  hopes  that,  the  intended  blow 
being  struck  at  Rome,  a  general  defection  of  tho 
opposite  party  would  ensue.  But  when  aooounto 
came  that  his  design  had  &iled  in  the  city,  and 
that  his  principal  associates  were  no  more,  thoee 
who  were  inclined  to  his  cause  were  dis- 
couraged, and  numbers  who  had  already  Joined 
him  began  to  fall  off,  he  determined  to  remove 
to  a  dista.  e  from  his  enemies;  and  for  this 
purpooe  directed  his  march  to  a  pass  in  tho 
Apennines,  by  which  he  might  escape  into 
Gaul.  'Iliis  design  tlie  Pnetor  Metellos  had 
foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  it,  and  Cataline  at  last,  finding  himself 
beset  on  every  quarter,  determined  to  hazard  n 
battle.  Of  the  armies  that  were  in  the  field 
acainst  him  he  chose  to  face  that  of  Antonius ; 
either  because  it  lay  on  his  route  to  Rome,  and, 
if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  bis  way  to 
tbe  city,  or  because  he  hoped  to  meet  in  tbe 
commander  of  it  some  remains  of  incHnatiun  in 
his  favour,  in  whatever  degree  these  hopes 
were  at  first  reasona)>ly  conceived,  they  ceased 
to  have  any  foundation;  as  Antonius,  being 
taken  ill  had  left  tbe  army  under  the  command 
of  Petreius.  With  this  commander  Catalino 
engaged  in  battle,  and,  after  many  efforts  of 
valour  and  of  conduct,  fell  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  foUowers,  and  thus  delivered  tho 
state  from  a  desperate  enemy,  whose  power  waa 
happily  not  equal  to  his  designs,  and  who  haa 
owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  orator  and 
the  historian,  who  have  made  him  the  subject  of 
their  doquent  compositions.  Sallust  appears  to 
have  been  so  intent  on  raising  and  finishing  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  work,  that  he  neglected  tho 
S general  order  of  his  narrative.  1  hare,  there- 
ore,  in  moot  parts  of  the  relation,  preferred  tho 
authority  of  Cicero  to  his.  This  great  man  was 
undoubtedly  best  informed,  and  he  rested  so 
much  of  his  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  and 
In  different  parts  of  his  writings,  when  oollected^ 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration  of  drcum 
stances  respecting  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  wild  and  profligate  attempt  to  oubrert  tho 
government  of  tho  repuhlie. 


S  Salost.  Ben.  CataL 
CatonLit    qaia  verbis    laculenti' 
rem  eandem  comprehendezat.     Cicar,  ad  At 
Ub.xii.epist.su 


Car  orgo  in  ssntaifctiMs 
iwibiis  et  plorilMi^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Ckorocter  tf  Urn  2^wi<»«- J^fiMty^y^C^yatto  TrnKf  awrf  Tof^^  Anoto— TVi. 


TT  mavavpear  atruicet  that  any  aga  arnatlon 
should  haTe  farDiahed  the  exam^  of  a  pro- 
ject oonoeived  in  eo  much  guilt,  or  of  eharactera 
80  atrociona  aa  thoae  under  which  the  aooompU- 
eas  of  Cataline  are  deacribed  by  the  eloquent 
orator  and  historian/  from  whoee  writinga  the 
drcumstanoee  of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collect- 
ed. The  scene,  however,  in  thla  repubUo  was 
aueh  as  to  have  no  parallel,  either  In  thepast 
or  in  the  sulwequfint  historr  of  mankind*  There 
was  less  government,  and  more  to  be  governed, 
than  lias  been  exhibited  in  any  otho*  inatance. 
The  people  of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  the 
known  world ;  it  was  impoMible  they  could  ever 
meet  in  a  fiilr  and  adequate  convention.  They 
were  represented  by  partial  meetinga  or  occa- 
sional tumults  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  jpeonle  on  any  subject  was 
to  raise  a  riot.  Inoiviauals  were  reeted  with 
powers  almost  discretionary  in  tlie  provinces,  or 
continually  aspired  to  such  situations.  The  no- 
minal assemblies  of  the  people  were  often  led 
by  profligate  persons,  impatient  of  government, 
in  haste  to  govern.  Ruined  in  their  foctnnaa 
by  private  prodigality,  or  by  the  public  expense 
in  soliciting  honours;  tempted  to  repair  their 
ruins  by  oppression  and  extortion  where  they 
were  entrusted  with  command,  or  by  desperate 
attempte  against  the  government  of  their  country 
if  disappointed  in  their  hopes.     Not  only  were 


the 


IV  oi  the  prevailing  practices  disorderfy,  but 
law  itoelf  was  erroneous  ;*  adopted  Indeed 
at  first  by  a  virtuous  people,  because  it  secured 
the  persons  and  the  righte  of  individuals,  but 
now  anxiously  preserved  by  their  posterity,  be- 
cause it  gave  a  license  to  their  crimes. 

The  nrovinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the 
forces  of  Italy ;  the  Italians  themselvce  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  capital ;  and  In  thia  capital  all 
was  confusion  and  anarchv,  except  where  the 
senate,  by  Ita  authority  ana  the  wiadom  of  ita 
counsels,  prevailed.  It  was  eamedient  for  the 
people  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  aristocratical 
power ;  but  when  the  sovereiffnty  was  exercised 
in  the  name  of  the  coUective  body  of  the  R<mian 
peoole,  the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  prevailed 
at  Rome  spread  from  one  extremity  or  her  do- 
minion to  the  other.  The  provinces  were  op- 
pressed, not  upon  a  regular  plan  to  anrandise 
the  state,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  indiviauals,  to 
vrich  a  frw  of  the  most  outrageous  and  profli- 
gate citizens.    The  people  were  often  assembled 


4  Cfeero  fai  Sallust. 
a  Lex  Valeria  et  Porcia  de  tergo  Civinm  lata.  Uv. 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  lib.  iii.  e.  M.  lib.  x.  c.  0.  By  them  laws 
a  Kamut  dtixen  coald  doc  be  impri«on«'d,  any  m  tns 
chaa  aaffer  paniahinent,  before  coaviction  ;  he  mizhc 
stop  any  proceeding  ag.iiodt  bim  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people  at  largv  ;  muJ,  being  at  liberty  <.u  ini;  triu', 
might  withdraw  whenever  be  perceived  the  seutouce 
likely  10  be  given  agaiiut  him. 


to  erect  aribltrary  powcn,  under  the  pretoneo  ol 
popular  government.  The  public  intereeto  and 
the  order  of  the  state  were  in  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  pretenalona  of  single  and  of  profligate 
men.  In  such  a  aitnation  there  were  many 
temptationa  to  be  wicked ;  and  in  such  a  aitua- 
tion  likewiae,  minda  that  were  turned  to  integ* 
rity  and  honour  had  a  proportionate  sprimf  u 
their  exertions  and  pursuits.  The  range  oT  the 
human  character  was  great  and  extensive,  and 
men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
hounds ;  they  were  destined  to  be  good  or  to  l>e 
wicked  in  the  highest  measure,  and,  by  their 
struggles,  to  echibit  a  scene  interesting  and  in* 
structive  beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of 


Among  the  causes  that  hdped  to  carnr  the 
characters  of  men  in  this  age  to  such  distent 
extreraes,  may  be  reckoned  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  into  faahiooy 
and  which  was  much  affected  by  the  higher 
ranks  of  men  in  the  state.*  Literature  l>eing, 
by  the  difficiUty  and  expense  of  multiplying 
copies  of  books,*  confined  to  persons  havin|f 
wealth  and  power,  it  waa  considered  aa  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  and  waa  received  not  only  aa 
a  useful,  but  as  «  fashionable  accomplishment. 
The  lessons  of  the  school  were  consiaered  as  tbe 
elcmenta  of  every  liberal  and  active  profession, 
and  diey  were  practised  at  the  bar,  in  the  field, 
in  the  senate,  and  every  where  in  the  conduct 
of  real  affairs.  Fhiloaophy  was  considered  as  an 
ornament,  as  well  as  a  real  foundation  of  strength, 
ability,  and  wisdom  in  the  practice  of  life. 
Men  <k  the  world,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
their  sect,  affected  to  employ  ite  language  on 
every  important  occasion,  and  to  be  governed  by 
ite  rules  so  much  as  to  assume,  in  compliance 
with  particular  systems,  distinctions  of  maimers 
and  even  of  dress.  They  embraced  their  forma 
in  philosophy,  as  the  sectaries  in  modem  timca 
have  embraced  theirs  in  religion ;  and  probably 
in  the  one  case  honoured  their  choice  by  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  regularity  of 
their  practice,  much  in  the  same  dep«e  as  they 
have  done  in  the  other. 

In  these  latter  timco  of  the  Roman  republio 
the  aect  of  Epicurus  appeara  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  what  Fabridua  wisned,  on  hearing  the  tenete 
of  this  philosophy,  for  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
had  now  1>efallen  her  citizens.'  Men  were  glut^ 
ted  with  national  proaperity ;  they  thought  that 


6  Vid.  Ciceto^B  Fhiloeopbical  Works. 

7  The  grandeea  had  their  alave*  •ometimes  cdtica- 
ted  to  serve  as  secretaries  to  tiiemselves,  or  as  pre- 
ceptors to  their  children. 

8  See  Plutarch,  in  Pyrr.  The  philosopher  Cyneae, 
in  the  benring  of  Fabrictos,  entertaioid  hi*  prince 
with  an  argiini<-nt,  to  prove  rbit  plensure  was  the 
chief  Kood.  Pabrkius  wi»h'  d  that  ti.e  enemies  oC 
Home  might  long  enterttln  such  teneta. 

Y 
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tliej  were  bom  to  tsiiof  wbat  thdr  fiitben  had 
woDf  end  nw  not  the  use  of  thoee  eiutere  and 
ardu4Nis  Tirtues  by  which  the  state  had  increased 
to  its  present  greatness.  The  Totariea  of  this 
sect  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  world  to 
chance,  and  denied  the  existence  of  Proyidenoe. 
They  resolyed  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wronff,  of  honour  and  dishonour,  into  mere 
appelutions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Eyery  man*s 
pleasure  was  to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  esti- 
mation and  of  action.  AU  good  was  .private. 
The  public  was  a  mere  imposture,  that  might  be 
successfully  employed,  perhape  to  defraud  the 
iffuorant  of  their  private  enjoyments,  while  it 
furnished  the  oonyenienoes  oi  the  wise.'  To 
persdns  so  instructed,  the  care  of  families  and  of 
states,  with  whateyer  else  broke  in  upon  the  en- 
joyments of  pleasure  and  case,  must  appear 
among  the  follies  of  human  life.  And  a  sect 
nnder  these  imputations  might  be  considered  as 
patrons  of  licentiousness,  both  in  morality  and 
rellgton,  and  declared  enemies  to  mankind.  Yet 
the  iSpicureans,  when  urged  in  argument  by 
tlMir  opponents,  made  some  concessions  in  reli- 
gion, and  many  more  in  morality.  They  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  gods,  but  supposed  those 
beings  of  too  eicalted  a  nature  to  haye  any  con- 
cern in  human  aflUrs.  They  owned  that, 
although  the  yalue  of  yirtue  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure  was  to 
be  found  in  yirtue  alone ;  and  that  it  might  be 
enjoyed  in  the  hichest  deme  even  in  the  midst 
of  bodily  pain.  Notwithstanding  this  decision 
•n  the  side  of  morality,  the  ordinary  language  of 
this  sect,  representing  yirtue  as  a  mere  prudent 
choice  among  the  pleasures  to  which  men  are 
▼ariousiy  addicted,  served  tosuppress  the  specific 
sentimente  of  conscience  and  eieyation  of  mind, 
and  to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminality,  pro- 
fligacy, or  vileness,  by  which  even  bad  men  are 
restrained  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputotions 
of  misteke,  or  yariations  of  taste. 

Other  secta,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics, 
maintained,  almost  in  every  particular,  the  re- 
▼erse  of  these  tenets.  They  maintained  the 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  interest 
of  gooidness  and  of  justice,  for  which  Providence 
was  exerted,  and  in  wliich  all  rational  creatures 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
the  naturo  of  things  there  are  many  grounds 
upon  which  we  prefer  or  reject  tlie  oUeeta  that 
preosnt  themselves  to  us,  but  that  tne  choice 
which  we  make,  not  the  event  of  our  efforts,  de- 
sides  our  happiness  or  our  misery;  that  right 
and  wrong  are  the  most  important  and  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  we  can  at  all  times  safely 
proceed  in  our  choice,  and  tliat,  in  comparison 
to  this  difference,  every  thing  dee  is  of  no  ac- 
eonnt ;  that  a  just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  then 
was  notiiiuff  goud  but  what  is  right,  and  nothing 
evil  but  what  is  wrong;  that  the  Epicureans 
mistook  human  naturo  when  they  supposed  all 
ito  principles  resdveable  into  appetites  ror  pleas- 
un,  or  aversions  to  pain ;  that  nonour  and  dis- 
honour, excellence  and  defect,  wero  oonsidera^ 
tions  which  not  only  led  te  much  nobler  ends, 
but  which  wero  of  much  mater  power  in  com- 
manding the  human  will;  the  love  of  pleasuro 
was  grovelini  and  vile,  was  the  source  of  dissi- 

Ktion  and  of  sloth ;  the  love  of  excellence  and 
nour  was  aspiring  and  noble,  and  led  to  the 
greatest  exertioue  and  the  highest  attainments  of 
•ur  nature.    They  maintained  that  thero  is  no 


private  good  separate  fimn  tfie  public  good ;  that 
the  same  qualines  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  wisdom,  benevolenoe,  and  courage^  which 


aro  good  for  the  individual,  aro  so  likswiss  for 
the  public ;  that  these  blessings  every  man  may 
possess,  independent  of  fortune  or  the  will  of 
other  men ;  and  that  whoever  does  possess  them 
has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  ftar,  and 
can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  of  satis* 
faction  and  joy;  that  his  affections,  and  tha 
ofhisst    •  -^   .       . 


1  Cicero  in 


stetion,  as  a  creaturo  of  God,  and 
as  a  member  of  society,  lead  him  to  aet  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  himself  he  has 
nothing  moro  to  desire,  than  the  happiness  of 
acting  this  part  These,  they  said,  wero  tiia 
tenete  of  reason  leading  to  perfection,  which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  person  who  means 
to  preserve  his  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  hsp- 
piness,  and  towards  which  every  one  may  ad- 
vance, although  no  one  has  actually  reachea  it. 

Other  sects  affected  to  find  a  middle  way  ba- 
tween  these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  specii- 
lation,  to  render  their  doctrines  moro  plausible  ; 
that  is,  more  agreeable  to  common  opinions  than 
either ;  but  were,  in  fact,  of  no  fartner  moment 
in  human  life  thsji  as  they  approached  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

Cesar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doetrinea 
of  Epicurus  ;  Cato  those  of  Zeno.  The  first, 
in  compliance  witli  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of 
an  original  temper.  The  other,  from  the  force 
of  conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of 
a  warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  such  dia- 
racten  occur  t<^ther,  it  Is  impossible  not  to  see 
tbem  in  contrfit.  When  Sallust  writes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Cata- 
Une  conspiracy,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
character,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Cesar,  at 
the  time  when  this  historian  flourished,  had 
many  claims  to  his  notice ;'  but  Cato  could  owe 
it  to  nothing  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was 
distinguished  from  his  infancy  by  an  ardent  and 
affectionate  disposition.  This^wrt  of  his  charae- 
ter  is  mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  attachment 
to  his  brother  Ciepio,  and  the  vehement  eomw 
with  which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is 
mentioned,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dicta- 
tor Sylla,  when  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  discretion  of  his  tutor  from  mrnA  act  or 
expression  of  indignation  against  this  real  or  ap- 
parent violator  ofjpublic  justice.  He  had  from 
his  in&ncy,  according  to  jPlutaroh,  a  resdutioo, 
a  steadiness,  and  a  composuro  of  mind  not  to  ba 
moved  by  flattery,  nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats. 
Without  fawning  or  insinuation,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  his  companions,  and  had,  by  his  un- 
affected generosity  and  courage,  the  principal 
place  in  Uieir  confidence.  Though  in  appearanoa 
stem  and  inflexible,  he  was  wsrm  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
justice.  Such  aro  the  marks  of  an  original  tem- 
per affixed  by  historians  as  the  characten  of  his 
infancy  and  early  youth.  So  fitted  by  Baturop 
he  imbil«Bd  with  ease  an  opinion,  that  profligacy, 
cowardice,  and  malice,  wero  the  only  evils  to  ba 
feared ;  courage,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  tha 
only  good  to  be  coveted ;  and  that  the  proper  cara 
of  a  man  on  every  occasion  is,  not  what  is  to 
happen  to  him,  but  what  be  himself  is  to  do. 
Wi&  this  profession  he  became  a  striking  con- 
trast to  many  of  his  contemponriee ;  and  to 
Caesar  in  particular,  not  only  a  contrast,  but  a 
resolute  opponent ;  and  though  he  could  not  f ar« 
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nitb  a  sufficient  counterpoise,  yet  he  afforded  al- 
ways  mach  weight  to  be  thrown  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  They  were  both  of  undaunted  oounge, 
and  of  great  penetration ;  the  one  to  distinguish 
what  was  best ;  the  other  to  distinguish  the  most 
effectual  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  on 
which  he  was  bent.  It  were  to  mistake  entirely 
the  scene  In  which  they  were  engaged,  to  Judge 
of  their  abilities  from  the  event  of  Uieir  different 
pursuits.  Those  of  Cato  were  by  their  nature 
a  series  of  struggles  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties :  those  of  Cesar  a  constant  endeavour 
to  seise  the  advantages  of  which  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  the  age,  except  when  he  was  re- 
sisted hj  persons  bent  on  the  same  purpoee  with 
himsei^  gave  him  an  easy  possession.  Cato  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  order  of  civil  govern- 
ment, however  desperate,  because  this  was  the 
part  It  became  him  to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose 
to  live  and  to  die.  Caesar  proposed  to  overturn 
It ;  because  he  wished  to  dispose  of  all  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  the  state  at  nis  own  pleasure. 

Casar,  as  versatile  in  his  genius,  as  Cato  was 
steady  and  inflexible,  could  personate  any  cha^ 
meter,  and  support  any  cause ;  in  debate  he 
eottld  derive  his  arguments  firom  any  topic; 
from  topics  of  pity,  ot  which  he  was  insensible ; 
from  t^lcs  of  Justice  and  public  good,  for  which 
he  had  no  rrgara.  His  vigour  In  resisting  per- 
sonal Insults  and  wrongs  appeared  in  his  early 
j<Nith,  when  ho  withstood  tne  imperious  com- 
nds  of  SyUa  to  part  with  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
of  Cinna,  and  when  he  revenged  the  insults 
offiered  by  the  pirates  to  himself;  but  while  his 
temper  might  be  supposed  the  most  animatod  and 
warm,  be  was  not  involved  in  business  by  a 
predilection  for  any  of  the  interests  on  which 
the  state  was  divided.  So  long  as  the  anpetites 
of  youth  were  sufficient  to  occupy  him,  ne  saw 
every  oljeet  of  state,  or  of  faction,  with  indiffo- 
rence,  and  took  no  part  in  public  aflairs.  But 
even  in  this  period,  by  his  application  and  ge- 
nius, in  both  of  which  he  was  eminent,  he  made 
a  distinguished  progress  in  letters  and  eloquence. 
When  he  tumea  his  mind  to  objects  of  ambition, 
the  same  personal  vigour  which  appeared  In  his 
youth,  became  still  more  conspicuous ;  but,  un- 
fortunately,  his  passions  were  ill  directed,  and 
he  seemed  to  consider  the  authority  that  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  senate,  and  the  restraints  of  the 
law  on  himself,  as  an  insult  and  a  wrong. 

Casar  had  attained  to  seven-and-tbirty  years 
of  age  before  he  took  any  part  as  a  member  of  the 
eommonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  populace  In 
preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of  the 
people,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  support 
jf  tne  profligate)  ■gS'fiMt  the  order  and  authority 
of  government.  With  persons  of  desperate  for- 
)  and  abandoned  manners,  he  early  bore  the 
of  liberality  and  friendship.  They 
eseeived  him  as  a  generous  patron  come  to  rescue 
them  tram  the  morose  severity  of  those  who 
judged  of  public  merite  by  the  standard  of  pub- 
ue  virtue,  and  who  declared  against  practloes, 
however  faahionahle,  which  were  inoonaistent 
with  pnbllo  safety.  Himsdf,  a  person  of  the 
gnatest  abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished 
talents,  having  an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet 
appeared  in  the  world,  he  choee  to  startup  as  the 
eiilef  among  those  who,  being  abandoned  to  every 
vies,  saw  tiie  remains  of  virtue  in  their  coun- 
try with  distaste  and  aversion.  When  he 
emeiged  from  the  avocations  of  pleasure,  or  firom 
the  sloth  which  acoompanles  the  languor  of  dis- 
■Ipatioiif  hb  ambhloii  or  dssiro  to  oounteraettho 
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estebliahed  covemment  of  his  country,  and  to 

himseumi 


master  of  the  commonwealth, 
came  extreme.  To  this  passion  be  sacrificed 
every  sentiment  of  friendship  or  animosity,  of 
honour,  interest,  resentment,  or  hatred.  The 
philoeopby  which  teught  men  to  look  for  enjoy- 
ment indiscriminately  wherever  It  pleased  them 
most,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  such  a  dlspo« 
sition.  But  while  he  possibly  availed  himself 
of  the  neculations  of  Epicurus  to  Justify  his 
choice  or  an  object,  he  was  not  inforior  to  the 
followers  of  Zeno,  in  vigorous  efforts  and 
active  exertions  for  the  attainment  <Mf  hk 
ends.  Being  about  seven  vears  younger  than 
Pompey,  and  three  years  oider  thian  Gtto ;  the 
first  ne  occasionally  employed  as  a  prop  to  hia 
ambition,  but  probably  never  ceased  to  eonsider 
him  as  a  rival ;  the  other,  from  a  fixed  animosi- 
ty of  opposite  natures,  and  from  having  felt  him 
as  a  continual  opponent  in  all  his  dolgns,  ha 
sincerely  hated. 

Cato  DeKan  his  military  service  in  tho  anny 
that  was  formed  against  tne  gladiators,  and  con- 
cluded it  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  prn- 
tor  Rubrius  in  Macedonia,  while  Pompey  rt- 
mained  in  Syria.  He  was  about  three,  and, 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  r^ 
lating  to  the  accomplices  of  Cataline ;  and  by 
the  <Mci8ive  and  resolute  spirit  he  had  ahown  on 
this  occasion,  came  to  be  considered  aa  a  princU 
pal  support  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  authorl- 

Sf  of  the  senate.'  To  this  body,  as  usual,  every 
agrant  disorder  repressed  was  a  victory.  The 
dlMovery  of  a  design,  so  odious  as  that  of  CatalinSt 
covered  under  popular  pretences,  greatly  weak- 
ened their  antagoniste.  One  of  the  first  uses  they 
proposed  to  make  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have 
Cato  elected  among  the  tribunes  of  the  subse- 
quent year.  His  services  were  Ukdy  to  be 
wanted  In  opposition  to  Metellus  Nepos,  then 
arrived  from  the  army  of  Pompey,  witn  recom* 
mendatlons  from  his  general  to  offer  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  same  office ;  and,  as  was  ex- 
pected, to  start  some  new  gratification  to  tha 
ambition  or  vanity  of  this  Insatiable  suitor  tar 
personal  consideration. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey 
was  to  take  in  the  disputes  that  were  likely  to 
arise  on  the  legality  or  expedience  of  the  late 
measures ;  but  it  Is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  ho 
wished  to  hold  the  balance  of  partiea,  and  that 
he  would  come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was 
most  likely  to  promote  his  own  importance. 
Metellus  was  sent  on  before  him  to  be  supported 
by  his  friends  in  the  canvass  for  the  office  of  tri- 
bune, and  with  his  instructions  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  favour  the  preten- 
sions of  his  general.  Tlie  leading  men  of  the 
senate  were  now,  for  some  time,  aware  of  the 
Intrigues  of  Pompey,  and  bore,  with  indignation, 
the  personal  superiority  which  he  affected  even 
to  tne  first  ana  most  respected  of  their  order. 
They  took  occasion.  In  the  present  crisis,  to  mor- 
tify him  by  admitting  Lucullus  and  Metellus 
Criticus  to  the  triumphs  to  which,  by  their  vic- 
tories in  Pontus  and  in  Crete,  they  were  long 
entitied.  Hitherto  their  claims  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  popular  faction,  either  to  annoy  tlia 
senatorlan  puty,  to  which  they  were  attached, 
or  to  fiatter  Pompey,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
equally  averse  to  the  honours  of  both,  lliey 
had  waited  in  Italy  about  three  years,  and,  in 
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fStkb  maanflr  of  fhote  who  wait  for  a  triumph,  h*d   Metdlus  Nepo«  aeema  to  have  oome  from  Ad% 

and  to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune^ 
with  a  particular  design  to  brinf  about  the  in- 


abstained  from  entering  the  citj,  and  stlH' retain- 
ed the  faaces  or  ensigns  of  their  late  command. 


rensigns 
Lueullos,  IwTlng  obtained  the  honour  that  was 
doe  to  him,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  hifl  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
•how  with  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  fought, 
he  entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  armed 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty 
of  the  officers  and  ooortiers  of  Mithridates,  who 
were  his  captives.  He  ordered  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prow4 
•f  the  gallies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displayed  to 
poblio  Tiew  In  the  great  circus,  and  concluded 
the  solemnity  with  giving  a  feast  to  the  people. 
The  senate  noped  lor  his  support  against  the, 
ambition  of  Pompey,  and  the  lactious  designs  of  ^ 
the  popular  leaders ;  but  he  was  disgusted  and 
scaraely  ever  after  took  any  part  in  ue  affairs  of 


i  part  of  it  consists  in  a  ridicule  of  law 

i;  because  Sulpidos,  one  of  the  proeecn- 

was  accustomed  to  give  counsel  to  his 


The  triumph  of  Metelliia  Creticos  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  accession  of  the  follow- 
ing consuls,  P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius 
Munsna,  after  whose  dectlon,  Cicero,  before 
he  had  vacated  his  ovm  office  of  consul,  had  oc- 
casion to  defend  his  intended  successor  Mur- 
•na,  against  a  eliarge  of  corruption  brought 
upon  the  statute  of  Calpumius,  by  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  one  of  his  late  competitors,  supported  by 
Cato  and  others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  this 
oocasion  is  still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  topics,  which,  under  popular  govern- 
ments, enter^even  into  jodlcial  pleadings. 
Great 
terms 

friends  who  consulted  him^in  matters  of  law ; 
and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  be- 
cause Cato,  another  proseoutor,  vras  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading, 
but  that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry 
consul.  The  argument  appeared  sufficiently 
strong  on  the  side  of  Monena,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  re- 
sign his  power  with  the  usual  asseveration,  upon  J  occupied  by  persons  under  his  direction,  armed 
oath,  that  he  had  iaithfuUy,  and  to  the  best  of'  with  sticks,  swords,  and  other  offensive  we»- 


troduction  of  Pompey  with  bis  army  into 
Rome;  and  he  was  joined  in  this  project  hj 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,*  now  in  the  office  of  pn»- 
tor,  who  chose  to  support  the  tribune,  as  an  act 
of  hostility  to  the  senate,  if  not  as  the  means  ci 
disembarrassing  himself  from  the  present  forms 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Cflesar, 
the  tribune  Metellus  moved  in  the  senate,  as 
had  been  usual  in  the  times  of  its  highest  autho- 
rity, for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  recalling  Pom^iey  from 
Asia  at  the  head  of  nis  forces,  in  order  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  whicli, 
in  the  terms  he  afterwards  employed  to  tha 
people,  had  been  violated  by  the  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration of  Cicero.  This  vras  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  party  to  inflame  the  miods  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  6f  the  late  executions;  and 
Pompey  was,  in  this  manner,  offered  to  the 
popular  party  as  their  leader  to  avenge  the  sup- 
posed wrongs  tbeyhad  received.  Cato,  when 
the  matter  was  proposed  in  the  senate,  endeavour^ 
ed  to  persuade  Metellus  to  drop  it,  reminded 
him  of  the  dignity  of  bis  family,  which  had  been 
always  a  principal  ornament  and  support  to  the 
state.  This  treatment  served  only  to  raise  the 
presumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought  on  a  vio- 
lent altercation  between  the  tribunes.  The 
senate  applauded  Cato,  but  had  not  authority 
enough  to  prevent  the  motion  which  waa  pro- 
posed from  being  made  to  the  people. 

Metellus,  apprehending  an  obstinate  reslst- 
anoe  from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the 
place  of  assembly  with  his  own  partisans ;  and« 
on  the  evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to 
intimidate  his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  streets 
with  a  numerous  attendance  of  men  in  arms. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  the  other  trilyuncs 
earnestly  beseeched  them  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
But,  on  the  following  day,  the  other  party  being 
already  assembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 


his  abilities,  discharged  his  trust;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  alraady  elected,  and  acting 
in  capacity  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
terms  of  his  oath.  He  accordingly  refrained 
from  speaking ;  but  instead  of  swearing  simply, 
that  be  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  took 
an  oath  that  he  had  preserved  the  republic"  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  probably,  that  Cato,  now 
another  of  the  tribunes,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  conspi- 
racy, called  Cicero  the  father  of  his  country ;  ■ 


pons,*  Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Mlnn- 
cius  Thermus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a 
few  frienda.  lliey  were  joined  by  numbers  in 
the  streets,  who  could  not  accompany  them  to 
their  place,  being  prevented  by  the  multitude  of 
armed  men  that  already  crowded  the  avenues 
and  the  steps  of  the  temple.  But  they  them- 
selves, from  respect  to  their  office,  l>eing  suflEer- 
ed  to  pass,  dragged  along  with  them  through  ths 
crowd,  as  an  aid,  in  case  any  violence  were  of- 
fered, Munatius,  a  citizen  much  attached  to 
Cato.  When  thev  came  to  the  bench  of  tribunes, 


and  from  this  time  entered  upon  an  opposition   they  found  that  Metellus,  with  the  praetor  Julius 

to  his  colleague  Metellus,  which  was  not  likely ,  Caesar,  had  taken  their  places  there;  and  that, 

to  drop  while  they  continued  in  office.  in  order  to  concert  their  operations  In  the  con- 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  magis- 1  duct  of  this  affair,  they  were  closely  seated  to> 

trates,    a  storm  began  to  gather,  >  gether.  Cato,  to  disappoint  this  intention,  forced 

which,  though  still  aimed  at  the   himself  in  betwixt  them,  and,  when  the  ordi- 

party  of  the  senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  \  nary  officer  began  to  read  the  intended  deeres^ 

personal  attack  upon  the  late  coiuul 
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who  had  been  the  author  or  instru- 
ment of  the  senate  in  the  summary 
proceedings  against  the  accompUoes  of  CatBline. 
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interposed  his  negative,  and  forbade  him  to  pro- 
ceed.    Metellus  himself  seized  the  writing,  and 
began  to  read ;  but  Cato  snatched  it  oat  of  his 
Metellus  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  wahm 
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■tance  of  It  from  bli  memory.  Thermut  dapt 
hfs  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  geoeral  silence  re- 
mained in  the  asHembly,  tillMetelliis,  having 
made  a  si/^nal  for  his  party  to  clear  the  oomi- 
tium  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tumult  and  con- 
fuHloD  arose;  and  the  tribunes  who  opposed 
Metelltts  were  in  Imminent  danger.  The  sena- 
tors had  met  iu  mourning,  to  mark  their  sense  of 
the  evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ; 
and  now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal 
calamity,  gave  a  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  impowered 
them  to  talce  such  measures  as  might  be  neceo- 
•ary  to  preserve  or  to  restore  the  public  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  chaive,  the  consul 
Munena  appeared  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minu- 
ciu9  Tliermus ;  and  probably  by  this  seasonable 
interposition  effaced  any  remains  of  misunder- 
standing which  might  have  subsisted  between 
Cato  and  himwlf,  on  account  of  the  prosecution 
for  bribery  which  followed  the  late  elections.* 

Metellus,  after  the  tumult  was  composed, 
having  again  obtained  silence,  began  to  read 
the  nroposed  decree ;  but  the  senatorian  party, 
h.maed  by  the  consuls,  being  then  in  the  oomi- 
tium,  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  :  and, 
together  with  the  praetor  Caius  Julius  Ctesar, 
retired  from  the  assembly.  From  this  time, 
these  officers  made  no  attempt  to  resume  their 
motion,  but  complained  that  the  government 
was  usurped  by  a  violent  faction,  under  whom 
even  the  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  unsafe ; 
and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to  break  through  the 
rules  wliich  obliged  the  tribunes  to  constant  re- 
sidence at  Rome,  abandoned  the  city,  even  left 
Iraly,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  Pompey  in  Asia, 
from  which  he  was  lately  arrived.'  He  had 
already  threatened  his  opponents  at  Rome  with 
the  resentment  and  military  power  of  his  gene- 
ntl,  and  now  endeavoured  to  ezdte  the  army 
and  their  commander  to  follow  the  example 
v'hich  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and  nis 
h-^iuns,  when  oppressed  citizens,  a  description 
ill  which  he  now  comprehended  himself,  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  may  \vell  be  supposed, 4hat  Cssar,  remem- 
bvring  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian faction,  and  considering  Pompey  as  the 
ht'Kd  of  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  principal  ob- 
r>irle  to  his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him 
trirli  some  degree  of  personal  dislike  and  ani- 
ini:sity;  but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  suffi- 
r!i>ntly  showed  how  little  he  was  the  dupe  of 
any  pulsion  or  sentiment  which  had  a  tenaency 
tn  rheck  his  pursuits.  Meaning  for  the  present 
«':ily  to  weaken  the  senate,  and  to  step  in  before 
tbein  in  the  favour  of  Pompey;  he  undertook 
ilif  cauMe  even  of  a  rival,  and  would  have  Join- 
etl  the  populace,  in  delivering  the  commonwealth 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  remain  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  he  hated.  But  if  he  really 
meant  to  overthrow  the  senate  by  force,  he  mis- 
ttutk  his  instrument.  Pompey,  no  doubt,  as- 
pired to  the  sovereignty  or  the  empire,  and 
wished  to  reign  in  the  city  with  a  military 
power;  but  even  this  he  dedred  to  receive  as 
the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  respect, 
.iod  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift. 
Por  this  purpose  he  encouraged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise ;  and  for  this 
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purpose  he  had  recently  sent  Metellos  Nepoe 
n*om  his  camp  to  take  upon  him  the  functions 
of  a  popular  tribune ;  but  having  failed  of  his 
olgect,  ne  by  no  means  could  think  of  extorting 
it  by  force.  No  one  ever  courted  distinction 
with  a  more  incessant  emulation  to  his  rivals ; 
but  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  public 
opinion  for  any  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  the 
poesesason  of  power.  Trusting  to  this  last  part 
of  his  character,  Cesar,  though  himself  of  un* 
bounded  ambition,  was  not  yet  alarmed  at  the 
elevation  of  Pompey,  and  tnought  that  he  was 
ade  even  in  offering  him  die  dominion  of  tha 
state.  Pompey  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  with 
his  army  moving  towards  Italy,  and  his  coming 
was  matter  of  great  solidtude  to  the  friends  <» 
the  oommonweslth,  who  feared  that,  in  return 
to  the  affront  of  his  not  being  invited  to  come 
with  his  army,  upon  the  motion  of  Metdlus, 
he  would  enmloy  it  in  person  to  enforce  his 
commands.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Brundidum. 
however,  as  formerly  upon  his  return  front 
Africa,  l&e  dispelled  those  fears  by  an  immediate 
dismission  of^  the  troops,  witn  instructions, 
,merdy  that  they  would  attend  at  his  triumph. 
He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome  with  the 
sin^e  equipage  of  his  proconsular  rank.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  forth  to  receive 
him,  and  with  shouta  and  aodamations  recom- 
pensed the  moderation  with  which  he  acquiesced 
in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Caesar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  re- 
gard to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  dgn  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  rising  favourite  of  the  people,  to  mortify 
such  of  the  members  in  particular  as  were  ob- 
Jecte  of  personal  animosity  to  himsdf.  The 
repairs  or  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  being  finished 
about  this  time,  the  honour  of  dedicating  the 
edifice^  and  of  being  named  In  the  inscription  It 
was  to  bear,  had,  by  a  resdutlon  of  the  senate, 
been  conferred  on  Catulus,  under  whose  inspec- 
tion the  work  was  executed.  But  Ctnar,  af- 
fecting to  procure  this  honour  for  Pompey, 
allegeo  that  Catulus  had  embezzled  the  money 
allotted  for  this  service ;  that  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done;  and  moved,  that  the  inscription  of 
Catulus  should  be  erased:  that  the  completion 
of  the  work  being  left  to  Pompey,  should  carry 
an  inscription  with  his  name."  Here  he  probi^ 
bly  acted  as  much  from  antipathy  to  one,  as 
from  an  intention  to  flatter  the  other.  But  the 
design  bdng  extremdy  odious  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobles,  who  saw,  with  indignation.  In 
that  proposal  an  attempt  to  afiront  a  most  re- 
spectable citizen,  in  onler  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
one  person,  and  to  gratify  the  profligate  resent- 
mente  of  another,  Cnsar  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  motion.' 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  in  which 
Cssar  was  praetor,  and  oefore  the  arrival  of 
Pompey  from  Asia  (althoufih  historians  refer 
it  to  an  earlier  date),  that  Cssar  promoted,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  prosecutions  upon 
a  charge  of  assassination  against  some  persona 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  Svlla*s  proscrip- 
tions. The  pretors  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
carry  particular  laws  into  execution.  The  law 
respecting  assassination  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  CMar ;  and  he  was  entitled  in  virtue  of 
his  of&ce,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  was  still 
Tery  arbitrary,  to  extend,  by  his  edict  or  plan 
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•f  proceeding  for  the  year,  the  description  of 
the  crime  under  hia  cognizance  to  any  apecial 


[Book  III. 


While  he  seemed  to  hare  formed  ao  many  de- 
aigns  against  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  prator  supported  them 
with  the  authority  of  a  majristrate.  the  senato- 
fian  party  made  a  powerml  exeilion  of  their 
influence  to  have  him  suspended,  and  actually 
obtained  a  decree  M  this  purpose.  He  affected 
at  ilrst  to  slight  their  authority;  but  finding 
that  a  power  was  preparing  to  enforce  it,  per- 
haps at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  laid  aside  for 
some  time  the  robes  and  badges  of  maffiatracy, 
dismissed  his  lictors,  and  abstained  trom  the 
functions  of  prator,  until,  having  rgected  an  offer 
of  the  people  to  restore  him  by  force,  he  was, 
with  proper  marks  of  regard,  for  this  instance 
•f  moderation,  reinstated  by  an  act  of  the  se- 
nate.' 

The  aristocratieal  party,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  tlie  CTidence  on  which 
they  proceeded  acainst  the  accomplices  of  Cata- 
line,  continued  tiieir  prosecutions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in 
particular,  aninst  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Ver-* 
gunteius,  and  against  Autronius,  who,  about  two 
years  before,  luiying  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  upon  a  charge  of  bribery ;  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  he  took  to  the  senate  upon  that 
occasion,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same 
predicament  with  Autronius,  was  tried;  but, 
Deing  defended  by  Cicero,  In  an  eloouent  hi^ 
ranffue  which  is  still  extant,  was  aoi[uitted. 

Cmwr  likewise  was  accused  by  Vectius  as  ao- 
ocosary  to  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  concerned  farther  than  by 
the  general  encouragement  he  gave  to  every  par- 
tT  at  variance  with  the  senate.  Opposition  to 
this  body  was  called  the  interest  of  tne  people, 
and  was  adopted  by  every  person  who  had  any 
passions  to  gratify  by  crimes  of  state,  or  who 
wished  to  weaken  the  government,  to  which 
they  themselves  wero  accountable.  Among  the 
supporters  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
cused, but  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than 
Cesar. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  however, 
wero  suspended  by  the  approach  of  Pompey. 
This  leader  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of  all 
men  upon  himself,  was  quoted  in  every  harangue 
as  the  fixeat  support  of  the  empire,  and  courted 
hy  multitudes,  who,  without  inquiry,  affected 
to  be  classed  with  his  admirers  and  friends. 
The  contagion  spread  like  a  fashion  among  the 
Tul^  of  every  description.  He  himself  amcted 
indifferonce  to  this  mighty  tide  of  ronown, 
thooffh  not  without  much  dignity  and  state, 
which  he  tempered  with  affability,  employing 
the  greatness  he  possessed  to  give  the  moro  value 
to  his  condescensions.  His  manner,  though  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  and  the  army,  was  disa- 
peeable  to  the  senate.  Havinc  previously  sent 
fiso,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  beroro  him  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  presumption  to  de- 
sire that  the  senate  vrould  defer  the  elections 
until  he  himself  could  b%  present  to  canvass  for 
his  friend.  The  senate,  according  to  Dio,  com- 
plied with  his  desire ;  hut,  according  to  Plutarch, 
r^ected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  This  author 
Imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took  upon 
this  occasion,  to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  that  Pom- 
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pey  endeavoured  to  gain  this  •pponent  by  a  pro- 
posed marriage  with  one  of  his  near  reUtions ; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connection,  saying, 
tluit  he  should  not  be  caught  in  a  female  snare. 
Piso,  however,  wart  elected  together  with  Vale, 
rius  Messala,  and  entered  on  lus  office  before  tho 
triumph  of  Pompey. 

This  solemnity  followed  soos 
after;  and,  though  continued  far 
two  days,  could  not  make  plaea 
for  all  the  nugnificent  shows  thai 
had  been  provided  for  it.  The 
list  of  conquests  exceeded  that 
which  had  ever  been  produced  at 
any  other  triumph.  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Ibe- 
ria, Albania,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Ph». 
nicia,  Judea,  Arabia,  Scythia,  Crete,"  with  the 
sea  in  all  its  coasts.  Among  the  people  or  po- 
tentates subdued,  were  the  Baaterni,  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  Tigranes.  Among  the  captures,  a 
thousand  fortresses,  nine  hundred  cities  reduced, 
eight  hundred  galleys  taken,  above  two  miUiona 
of  men  In  captivity.  Towns  repeopled,  not  lesa 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  To  dila 
pompous  list,  it  was  subjoined  by  his  friends, 
that,  this  being  his  third  triumph,  he  had  been 
round  the  known  world,  and  had  triomplted 
over  all  the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  nooa 
rei^ived  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii,*  ha 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talenta.* 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives,  besidea 
the  chief  pirates,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,— 
Zozime,  the  queen  of  Tigranes,->^the  &tiber  Ar- 
istobulus,  kiu£  of  the  Jews,— a  sister  of  Milh- 
ridates  with  hve  sons,  and  some  Scythian  wo- 
men ;— the  hostages  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
mageni,  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
he  had  fought,  nuUdng  in  all  a  more  splendid 
exhibition  than  any  that  was  to  be  found  on 
the  records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  person, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  his 
character.  Othen  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  hon- 
ours they  had  acquired ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  h'keiy, 
would  luive  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  formerly  thought  of;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  he  over-ran  some  provinces 
in  which  the  enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  wldch 
they  were  so  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make 
any  resistance,  merely  to  place  them  in  the  list 
of  his  conquests ;  and  that  he  made  some  part 
of  his  progress  in  Asia  to  collect  curiosities  and 
tumaments  for  this  pompous  scene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  contained 
only  such  exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the 
service  in  which  it  was  obtained ;  the  captives 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  effigies  and  ra- 
presentations  where  the  originals,  by  any  acci- 
dent, could  not  be  dispUved.  But  in  these  so- 
lemnities, executed  for  the  honour  of  Pompey, 
were  admitted  whatever  could  distinguish  or 
signalize  the  occasion.  Among  these,  according 
to  the  record  transcribed  by  Kiny,*  there  were 
many  costly  ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precioua 
stones,  which  were  fabricated  on  purposa  to  ha 
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Tablet  or  platei,  used  for  ■ome  species 
of  plsTf  made  of  one  entire  crjstal ;  a  repr»- 
■entatum  of  the  moon  in  gold,  weigliing  tlurty 
pondo ;  tablca,  ntenails,  statoes,  crowns,  models 
of  diiferent  sorts  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
wtth  the  representation  of  a  mountain  In  gold» 
baying  lions,  deer,  and  other  animals  upon  it : 
and  what  serres  as  an  eridence  that  these  exhi- 
bltioBS  were  not  limited  to  the  spoils  actually 
taken  In  war,  then  is  mentioned  an  Image  of 
Pompef  himself  Incmsted  with  pearls.  The 
whole  conducted  with  more  arrangement  and 
order,  than  were  neoessair,  perhaps,  In  the  dis- 
position of  any  of  the  battles  which  the  triumph 
was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  me- 
morials which  were  carried  before  the  victor  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  state 
•f  the  public  revenue,  from  which  it  appeared, 


that,  before  PompeVs  time  it  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifty  millions  ;*  and  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  It  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  millions.* 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  called  In  the  circus  Flaminius, 
to  receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  jeneral ; 
but,  from  an  extreme  caution  not  to  oi&nd  any 
party,  the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  Ais  oc- 
casion, was  acceptable  to  none.  "  It  gave  no 
hopes,"  says  Cicero,*  '<to  the  poor;  no  flattery 
to  the  rich ;  no  satisfaction  to  the  good ;  no  en- 
couragement to  the  profligate."  Pompey  was 
suifend  to  possess  the  highest  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  merely  because  he  |m- 
sumed  it ;  and  he  preserved  nis  dignity,  by 
never  committing  his  reputation  without  being 
prepared,  and  having  concerted  a  variety  of  arts 
by  which  it  might  be  supported. 


CHAP.  V. 


Tnmtaetions  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Pronnce*  Julhu  Ceetar  mobOed  m  the  anaHhf  tf  Pro^iirtetor  to  kis 
Jint  Provineeof  LvtUania^Tfial  of  Ciodmo^Pnpomi  Adoption  into  a  PU^>eian  Family  to  qualify 
Urn  fir  the  Omce  of  TrUnme-^aear,  a  Ctmdidatejor  the  ContuUhip-^The  Triumvirate  of  Cetoar^ 
Fomneyy  aind  Cmmis  Conndship  of  Camxr'— Motion  of  VatiniuSf  to  confer  on  C<naTy  for  foe  yeart^ 
ike  Command  in  Goul^Afarriage  of  Pomoey  to  Juaa-^Of  Ceuaar  to  Calpumia^PM  of  Vettiu9^ 
Comulate  cfLueiia  Catpwmius  and  A>  Gaomiuf    Attack  made  upon  Cicero^IiiM  £xUe, 


POMPEY,  at  his  departure  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legions  under  the 
command  of  ^millus  Scaunis,  one  of  his  lien- 
tenants.  This  officer  occupied  the  country  tnm 
the  Euphrates  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
continued  the  war  which  his  predecessor  had 
bttun  with  the  Arabe. 

Caius  Antonins,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero 
In  the  consulate,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cati- 
line, proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of 
whicn,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  year,  he  had 
been  appointed  governor.  He  entered  his  pro- 
vince with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  nad 
been  obtained  by  the  defeat  of  Cataline;  but 
these  he  soon  forfeited  by  his  misconduct  in  a 
war  against  the  Thraclans,  and  by  the  disgrace 
which  he  otherwise  incurred  for  the  nuu-ad- 
ministration  of  his  province.  Complaints  were 
exhibited  against  him  for  extortion.  On  this 
occasion  It  had  been  reported  by  himself,  or  by 
some  of  his  family,  that,  having  acreed  to  divide 
the  profits  of  his  government  with  Cicero,  part 
only  was  exacted  on  his  own  account.  This  al- 
legation, Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Attlcus,  mentions 
with  indignadon;  and,  being  asked  to  under- 
take  his  defence,  questions  whether  he  can  de- 
cently do  so  under  this  imputation.*  But  as  he 
soon  afterwards  undertook  the  cause  of  Antony, 
and  employed  his  interest  to  have  him  continued 
In  his  command,  it  Is  probable  that  this  imputa- 
tion either  gained  no  credit,  or  was  entirely  re- 
moved. ■* 

The  AllobrogeSy  though  deprived  of  the  sup- 


Platarcb  in  Pompeio,  edit.  Loud.  p.  470. 
Ci«er.  ad  AttSoinn,  lib.  i.  cp.  14. 
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•  Ad  Familiar,  lib  v.  ep. «. 


port  they  were  made  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
Cataline,  nevertheless  took  arms,  and  invaded 
the  Roman  province  of  GauL  After  a  variety 
of  events,  they  were  repulsed  by  Pontinlus,  who 
then  commanded  the  Roman  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retiro  into  their  own  country. " 

About  the  same  time,  Calus  Julius  C«sar, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  In  the  office  of 
pnetor,  obtained  his  first  military  command, 
Detng  appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Ln- 
sitanla,  where,  under  different  pretences,  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
to  show  his  capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some 
ground  for  his  claim  to  a  triumph."  In  pushing 
his  way  to  the  preferments  which  he  now  held 
in  the  state,  he  had  ruined  his  fortune  by  lar- 
gesses, public  shows,  and  entertainments  to  the 
people,  by  his  lavish  bounty  In  private  to  needy 
and  profligate  citizens,  and  In  supporting  every 
desperate  cause  against  the  senate  and  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him- 
self, that  he  needed  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions Roman  money,  or  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  worth  nothing.'' 
When  about  to  deport  from  the  city,  he  was 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  and  had  recourse  to 
Crassus,  who  became  his  surety  for  great  sums.'^ 

A  person,  who.  In  any  other  state  Uian  that 
of  Rome,  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  repar- 
able, must  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to 
the  state  Itself;  but.Cvsar  had  now  quitted 
the  paths  of  pleasure  for  those  of  ambition ;  and, 
in  an  empire  which  extended  over  so  many  opu- 
lent provinces^    could    easily   proportion    nia 
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wealth  to  tlie  extcmt  of  bU  power.  AltliouKh 
the  province  into  which  he  wae  then  sent  was 
none  of  the  richest,  and  was  only  a  step  to 
somewhat  farther,  more  considerable,  and  more 
likely  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  pursu- 
iug  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  he  was  neverthe- 
l.'j»  reported  to  have  supplied  his  own  wants, 
and  to  have  enriched  his  army.* 

In  passing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  into  Spain, 
at  a  village  on  the  way,  one  of  his  company  ob- 
S4irved,  that  **Here  too  there  were  probabU/ voHies 
a/»d  contests  for  power.**  «  Ay,  said  Cesar, 
**  and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
lace  than  the  second  at  Rome."'  Upon  his 
aiTival  in  Lusitania,  he  mjade  the  necessary 
augmentation  of  the  army,  and  soon  overran 
all  the  districts  that  were  aisposed  to  resist  his 
authority.  With  the  same  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  his  military  operations,  he  snpport- 
ei  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  governor,  no  less  in 
the  civil  than  in  the  military  department.  His- 
torians, upon  an  idea  which  occurred  to  them, 
tliat  the  disorder  in  his  own  affairs  might  have 
rendered  him  partial  to  insolvent  debtors,  are  at 
pains  to  acquit  him  of  anv  such  chaise,,  and  ob- 
serve that  ce  gave  proora  of  the  contrary,  and 
fir  the  most  part  ordered  two  thirds  of  the 
debtor's  effects  to  be  sequestrated  for  the  use  of 
bis  creditors." 

While  these  things  pflssed  in  the  prorinees, 
the  city  was  occupied  with  ordinary  amdrs,  and 
suffered  an  increase  of  the  political  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  been  for  some  ume 
Infected.  The  expense  and  dissipation  attend- 
ing the  public  shows,  in  particuuir,  were  aug- 
mented to  a  great  deme.  Lucius  Domitius 
Aiicuobarbus  exhibited  the  baiting  of  a  hun- 
dred bears  by  African  huntsmen ;  *  and  whereaa 
such  entertainments  had  formerly  ended  at  one 
me<>ting,  they  were  now  continued  through 
many  acta/  and  w»re  intermitted  only  whUe 
the  iieople  retired  to  their  meals. 

The  office  of  censor,  as  appears  firom  the 
transmrtioiis  which  are  mentioned  relating  to 
the  farms  of  the  revenue  and  the  rolls  of  the 
senate,  was  in  being  at  this  time,  although  the 
names  of  the  pei^ons  by  whom  it  was  exercised 
fire  not  recorded.  The  censors  are  said  to  have 
let  the  revenues  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the 
fanners  afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that 
their  own  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  profits  to  be 
made  in  this  new  province  had  misled  them.* 
They  likewise  put  upon  the  roUs  of  the  senate  all 
who  had  ever  neld  any  office  of  magistracy,  and 
by  this  addition  increased  the  number  of  mem- 
bers beyond  the  former  and  ordinary  rate.* 

About  the  same  time  happened  the  memor- 
able trial  of  Fublius  Qodius,  for  the  scandal  he 
had  given  by  profaning  the  sacred  rites  in 
C»sar*s  house.  This  debauchee  waa  supposed, 
for  some  time,  to  hare  aoucht  for  an  opportunity 
'ii  a  criminal  corresponctence  with  Pompeia, 
Cesar*s  wife;  but  to  have  been  prerented,  if 
pot  by  her  own  discretion,  at  least  Vy  the  atten- 
tion and  TigUanoe  of  her  family.'  lii  these  dr- 
cumstanoes,  in  the  preoedinff  year,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Pompeia,  as  being  wife  to  one  of  the  pra- 
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tors  in  office,  to  celebrate,  at  her  house,  the 
festival  of  a  certain  female  deity  *  worshipped  by 
the  Romans ;  and  at  whose  rites  women  ahmo 
were  admitted.  Every  male  domeatic,  even  the 
husband  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from 
home  while  the  rites  were  administered.  Clo- 
dins  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  on  his  in- 
trigue ;  he  put  himself  in  a  female  dress,  and,  b^ 
ing  young  and  of  an  effeminate  aspect,  expected 
to  pass  for  a  woman.**  Pompeia  was  supposed 
to  oe  apprised  of  the  design,  and  to  luive  statioa« 
ed  a  female  slave  to  receive  and  conduct  her  par- 
amour through  the  apartments.  Being  met, 
however,  by  another  slave  who  was  noC  in  the 
secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry  of  swsTa- 
ment  and  horror  was  immediately  raised,  com^ 
municated  through  all  the  apartments,  and  the  • 
occasion  of  it  discovered  to  the  matrone,  who 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  "rites.  Glodios  eeeap* 
ed,  but  not  without  being  known.  The  ooUcge 
of  pontiffs  made  a  report,  that  the  sacred  rites 
had  been  profaned,  llie  eenate  resolved,  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  tha 
scandai ;  and  that  the  people  should  be  moved 
to  authorise  the  pmtor  to  select^  without  draw* 
ing  lots,  proper  Judges  for  the  trial  of  the  ao- 
ciued. 

Qodius,  by  the  ■oipicioD  of  m  Ineestnoaa 
commerce  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lu* 
eolluf;  by  his  perfidy  in  eedudiig  the  troops  af 
that  general  to  mutiny,  and  by  his  proflicacy  ea 
every  occasion,  had  ineorred  a  general  aetestih> 
tion ;  and  many  of  the  senators  oombined,  m 
the  likeliest  way  of  removing  him  fkvm  thecoA- 
monwealthf  In  viging  the  piroeecnUon  a^idiMt 
him. 


He  blmsdf,  foreseeing  this  etonn,  hi 
refuge  In  the  popular  pvty,  and  endeavourad  to 
ailenoe  the  Toioe  of  Infamy,  by  professing  extra- 


ordinary leal  fbr  the  peo^  and  vehement  op>« 
1.    These  parties  aoeord- 


posltion  to  the  l  _  _  .  . 
ugly  became  interested  in  the  issue  of  hie  cause. 
The  popular  leaders  endeavoured  to  pieseiie  hfan 
as  a  useful  Instrument,  and  the  senate  to  re- 
move him  ae  a  vile  and  dangerous  tool  fhmi  the 
hands  of  their  enemiee.  Even  Casir,  though 
personally  insulted,  and  so  far  moved  hv  the 
scandal  which  had  been  given  In  Us  own  noose 
as  to  port  with  his  wife,  still  affected  to  consider 
as  groundless  the  chai^  that  was  brought  against 
the  accused;  and  being  asked,  why  he  had 
parted  with  a  woman  wno^  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, must  H^peer  to  be  innocent,  nld,  that  his 
wife  must  not  only  be  Innocent,  but  above  Im- 
putation. Pompey,  to  avoid  giving  oflenoe^  de- 
clined to  fiivour  either  perty ;  but  being  called 
upon  in  the  assembly  of*^  the  people  to  de- 
clare his  opinion,  whetner  this  trial  snould  pro- 
ceed aeoordine  to  the  decree  of  the  senate ;  made 
a  long  speech,  full  of  respect  to  the  nobles, 
and  of  submission  to  the  eenate»  whoee  autho- 
rity, in  all  ouestlons  of  this  sort,  he  said,  should 
ever  with  bun  have  the  greatest  weight.  He 
afterwards,  in  the  senate  itself,  being  called 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  delivered  himself 
to  the  samepurpoee;  and  when  he  had  done, 
whispered  Cicero,  who  Sat  by  him,  that  he 
thought  he  had  now  sufficiently  explained  hfan- 
self ;  intimating  probably,  that  he  meant  to 
comprehend,  in  this  declaration,  his  Judgment 
with  respect  to  all  the  acU  of  the  eenate  which 
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iMdpMni  iditJPg  ♦>  M  MompUoM  of  Oil. 


^  the  trial  of  OodiiuL  difpendiif  with 
^  dnnffatii^  Judges  by  lot,  and 


tbeoMttkm,  dl 

tlw  lair,  and  allowed  the 


The  coDiiil  Plao  was  laatnieCed  to  carrj  to 
tba  people*  for  thdr  Ment,  aa  aet  ftir  tlM  better 
oendaetof  tbetrii' 
tbe  amal  mode  of 

mtheiialDg  the  praUnTto  leleet  theni^  that  he 
might  mme  the  more  reqieetable  pcraona.  On 
the  day  en  whkh  this  motioa  waa  to  be  made,  a 
mimereiia  party  of  yfimtg  nobUlty  appeared  im 
the  defendant.  Hta  hlrellnga  and  retainera 
.  Xtcd  FIm,  whomored 
ded  the  peofde  from  paadng 
mends  of  Clodius  to 
pntaridlealooatriek  on  the  assembly,  by  dls- 
tribotinf  to  the  people,  as  they  came  rorward  to 
vote,  two  ballots,  which,  instead  of  being,  as 
nsnai,  one  negatire  and  the  oChsr  afflrmatlTe,  were 
both  negatlYe.  lliis  trick  being  obeerred,  Cato 
anspended  the  ballot,  and  strongly  remonstrated 
against  the  proceeding  of  the  consul."  He  was 
aapported  by  Hortensius  and  Favonios.  The 
MsemUy  broke  op,  and  the  ailUr  again  returned 
to  the  eenatCb  Ijie  members  were  Importuned 
hr  Clodius,  who  cast  himself  at  their  feet  as 
they  entered ;  they,  nevertheless,  confirmed  their 
fsrmer  rssolnthm  by  a  minority  of  four  hundred 
to  fifteen.** 

Hortensiu%  howerer,  haying  proposed  that, 
Instead  of  the  motion  which  the  consols  had  been 
inetructed  to  make  for  the  selection  of  the  Judgee, 
the  tribune  Fusius  should  more  the  people  to 
grant  commission  for  the  trial,  learing  the 
Judges,  as  usual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot;  an  edict 
was  framed  and  passed  to  this  effect.  Horten- 
sius,  who  conducted  the  trial,  wae  confident  that 
no  iurr  could  acquit  the  accused.  The  court 
aeeorduidy,  in  all  their  proceedings,  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  severity.  They  even  applied 
Cor  a  guard  to  protect  their  persona  against  the 
the  erin ' 


criminal ;  but  the  majority} 
nevertheless,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrup- 
ted, and  took  money  In  the  course  of  the  triaL 
Of  fif^-six  judges  that  were  incloeed,  twenty- 
live  gave  their  voice  to  condemn,  and  thirty-one 
to  acquit.  Catulos,  on  this  occasion,  asked  the 
mgority  to  what  purpoee  they  had  desired  a 
guard?  *•  Was  it/'  he  said,  «to  secure  the 
money  you  expected  to  receive  for  your  votes  ?**'* 

Soon  after  uile  Judgment  the  eenate  received 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  thoee 
Judges  who  had  been  corrupted  in  the  triaL 
And  by  this  reeohitlon  gave  a  general  offence  to 
the  equeetrian  order,  who  considered  it  as  an 
Immitstion  on  their  whole  body.'* 

Pempey,  in  the  course  of  this  transaetioo, 
had  been  obliged  to  dedare  himadf  for  the  so- 
naie;  but  his  object  was  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  portiee,  and  to  manage  his  intenst,  by 
having  some  of  his  creatures  uways  chosen  Into 
the  h%hest  ofliess  of  state.  He  dliered,  as  caiw 
didate  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year, 
Afraniu%  one  of  his  dependants^  who  b  rtpro- 
acnted  by  Cicsro  as  a  person  of  mean  ehanwler, 
and  whey  having  no  personal  dignity,  nor  any 
credit  with  the  people,  waa  to  be  enpported  In 


hie  eanv—  by  money  alono.  Pempey  himedf, 
and  the  oonsul  Plso»  openly  employed  bribery  la 
•btaining  votes  is  hia  fovovr.'* 


A  variety  of  resolutions  were  obtafawd  in  tha 
ssnats  to  restrain  these  practicea.  Two  of  them 
were  propoeed  by  Cato  and  Oomitins.  Tha 
first  was  wveUed  againet  the  consul  Piso,  and 
gave  permission,  on  the  suspicion  of  illicit  pnuv 
tices  respecting  elections,  to  vlrit  the  houee  even 
of  a  maristrate.  By  the  other  it  wae  declared, 
that  all  uoee  who  were  found  distributing  mon«y 
to  the  people  should  bs  considered  as  enemies  to 
their  country.** 

The  eenate,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged 
Luroo^  one  of  the  tribunee,  to  propoee  a  new 
dauae  to  corroborate  the  laws  against  bribery. 
By  this  clause  promisee  of  money  made  to  tha 
people.  If  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt; 


out,  if  performed,  suljeeted  the  guiltv  person 
from  thenceforward  to  pay  to  each  of  tne  trib«« 
an  annual  tax  of  three  thousand  Roman  money, 


or  about  twenty-four  pounds  sterling ;  and  there 
being  thirty-five  tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all 
to  about  eiflit  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our 
money.  Tnat  the  tribune  micnt  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  canTlng  thie  law,  tne  eenate  hrthor 
reeolved,  that  the  formalities  or  restrictions  of 
the  Lex  iElia  and  Fufla'*  should  not  be  opposed 
to  him. "  It  appeare,  however,  that  the  liberality 
of  Pompey  prevailed  against  thsse  precautionst 
as  Afranius  vraa  elected^  together  with  Q^  Ce»« 
ciliue  MeteUue  Cder. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  these  oflloers,  the 
formers  of  the  revenue  of  Asia,  supported  by 
the  wIm^c  equeetrian  order,  complained,  as  haa 
been  mentioned,  of  the  terms  of  thdr  oontracty 
in  which  they  allml  that  they  had  greatly  ex« 
ceeded  what  the  nmds  of  that  prorince  could 
afford,  and  made  application  to  the  senate 
for  relief.  Their  plea  was  conteeted  fur 
eome  months  with  great  anlmoeity  on  both 
aides."* 

Upon  the  aeceselon  of  the  new  consuls,  sevrral 
other  matters,  tending  to  innovation  and  publie 
disturbance,  vrere  Introduced.  Metellus  Nepoe, 
late  tribune,  being  now  in  the  oflloe  of  pretor, 
procured  a  Uw  to  abolish  the  customs  payable  ar 
any  of  the  porta  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has 
beoi  obeerved,  upon  the  accession  of  wealth  de- 
rived frmn  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themselves 
from  all  the  ancient  asseesments,  and  they  now 
completed  the  exemption  of  aJl  the  Itallana 
from  every  tax  besides  that  of  quit-rents  for 
public  lands,  and  tha  twentieth  penny  on  the 
value  of  davee  when  aold  or  emancipated.  They 
vrere  become  the  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire^ 
and  as  such,  thought  themeelvee  intltled  to  ro» 
ceive,  not  obliged  to  pay,  contributions.*' 

The  tribune  Herennius,  at  the  same  time^ 
made  a  motion  for  an  act  to  enable  Publiua 
Clodius  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  fomily, 
which,  though  an  act  of  a  more  orivate  nature 
than  any  of  me  former,  tended  stfll  more  toem- 
brofl  the  partlee  of  the  senate  and  the  people* 
This  ftetious  and  profilgate  person  had  enter* 
tained  great  reeentmente  against  many  of  tho 
senators  on  account  of  the  proeecntien  he  had 
lately  incurred,  and  against  Cicero  In  particular, 
wlio,  having  been  ouled  as  an  evidence  on  hi  a 
trial,  gave  a  very  unfovouraUa  account  of  his 
Tha  summary  proceedings  against 


U  Cleera  ad  Attfeosi,  lb.  L  epiet  IS,  14.  Id. 
ISlMd.  ltIUd.^p.14. 
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the  accompliMii  «f  Catdlne,  In  wUeh  Ci«ni  of  FlaTki%  affeetod  to  htTe'iid  fttrt  In  the  mca^ 
prMld«d  M  consul,  exposed  hia  to  the  nwD^  nre,  and  now  probably  imtmcted  the  tribone  to 
ment  of  tbe  popular  faction ;  and  Clodiua  now  lanora  Crem  tbe  door*  of  tlie  prieon.  Flavloa 
proposed  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  tribane  accordingly  wlthdrow  of  a  sadden,  saying,  he 


bad  done  so  at  the  leanest  of  the  prisoMr,  wh» 
bcs»edforhisllberty> 
It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occaalsB, 


of  the  people,  In  order  to  wreck  his 

on  that  maffistrate  in  particular,  as  ' 

the  other  abettors  of  the  senatorian  party.    The 

motion,  however,  for  the  present  was  n^eeted, 

though  not  finally  dropt,  by  Clodlos  himself,  nor 

by  the  popular  faction,  whose  canss  ha  profeamd 

to  espouse.' 

Two  other  ihotions  were  made  in  which 
pompey  was  deeply  interested :  one,  to  ratify 
and  confirm  all  his  acta  in  the  prorinee  of  Asia : 

another,  to  procure  settlemente  for  the  Teterana '  corrected  by  reeorering  the  poasesrion  of 
who  had  senred  under  his  command  The  first, '  oonsideraUe  prorinee,  which  would  have  given 
as  it  implied  a  nflection  on  Luoollus,  many  of*,  hfaft  the  command  of  an  army  and  of  proper  r^ 
whoae  judgmente  Pompey  had  rerersed,  roused '  oooTDes  to  support  hb  power.  He,  nererthdcs^ 
the  care  of  his  household  •  eppears  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  Intrigue  in 

a  choice 
Casar, 


aererdTflelt  the  cheeks  which  l^is  amUtlon  ro- 
cslyed  from  the  senate ;  that  be  regretted  far  n 
moment  the  diamlssion  of  hk  army,  and  wished 
hlmsdf  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  craDt  or 
Us  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtafai.  The 
error  he  had  committed  In  resigning  the  sword» 
If  he  conoeiYed  It  aa  such,  might  hare  still  beca 


this  statesman  from  the  care  of  his  household 
and  his  taUe,  to  that  of  the  republic*  He  op- 
poeed  this  motion  with  Tigour,  and  insistsd  that 
the  acts  of  Pompey  should  be  separately  ex- 
amined, and  not  confirmed  in  a  single  Tote.    In 


this  he  was  supported  by  Catulus,  by  Cato,  bv 
1  MeteUus,  and  by  the  aenate  in  general. 


the  consul] 


Afranius,  though  Testsd  with  the  consulate,  and 
acting  almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  ndUier 
dignitr  nor  force  to  support  such  a  measure ; 
and  Fompey,  finding  it  rejected  by  the  senate^ 
declined  cairylng  it  to  the  people.* 

The  other  proposal,  relatinc  to  the  prorision 
to  be  made  for  tne  soldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by 
Xu  FIstIus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  In  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  an 
Agrarian  law.  In  this  act,  to  prerent  the  im- 
putation of  partiality  to  any  particular  deacrip- 
tion  of  men,  certain  gratuities  were  projected  for 
the  indigent  citizens  in  general  i*  and,  to  enable 
tbe  commonwealth  to  extend  its  bounty,  it  was 
proposed  first  of  all  to  revoke  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands,  which,  havliMP  belonged  to  the 
public  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Mucins  and  L. 
Calpumius,  were  sold  by  the  senate ;  and  that 
tfie  price  should  be  restored  to  the  purchascfs. 
It  was  proposed  likewise  to  seise  cotaln  lands 
which  nad  been  confiscated  by  Sylla,  but  not 
appropriated ;  and  to  allot,  during  five  years, 
the  revennea  of  the  late  conoueste  in  Asia  to 
purchase  lands,  which  should  oe  distributed  In 
terms  of  this  act.* 


committed  the  consul  to  prison.  The  whole 
aenate  would  have  attended  him  thither,  and 
numbers   accordingly  crowded   to   the   place. 


ko  dtar  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a 
I  which  he  was  probablr  confirmed  by  i 
ho  proftnsed  great  attachment  to  him,  an 


thedtara 
in  w  ^' 

who 

was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  goven- 
ment  which  he  held  as  propnetor   In 
tenia. 

This  oflieer,  according  to  Dio,  had 
seme  prBt«nce  for  a  war  with  the  aiationaon  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province;  had  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  some  of  thelskndson  the 
Qsast,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  In  that  rs- 


His  object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with 
the  reputation  of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph, 
and  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship of  the  foUowIng  year.     For  this  i 


sttislupo 

he  quitted  his  province'  witbont  waiting  for  a 
'    "     "*    no,  haltedy 


punesa 

successor,  and,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  1 
as  usual,  with  the  ensigns  of  his  military  < 
mand  at  the  gates  of  the  dty,  apjdled  for  a  tri- 
umph, and,  at  the  same  time  made  Interest  for 
votes  at  the  approaching  deetion.'  The  senate^ 
and  the  frienas  of  the  republic  In  general,  were 
become  extremely  Jealous  of  his  designs,  and  of 
his  credit  with  the  people.  From  a  libertine  he 
was  become  an  ardent  politidan,  seemed  to  have 
no  passion  but  ambition  or  animodty  to  the  s^ 
nate ;  without  committing  himsdf,  he  had  abet- 
ted every  foctious  leader  against  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  indiiferent  to  condderation  or 
honours,  ezrept  ao  forao  they  led  to  power. 
Cicero  and  Cato  were  at  this  thne  the  prindpal, 
or  most  conspicuous,  members  of  die  senate. 
The  first  was  possessed  of  consular  rank,  great 
Ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplisfaed  talente:  the 
other,  possessed  of  great  abilities  and  an  Indexi- 
ble resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  repub- 
lic with  the  same  ardour  that  others  engaged  In 
pursuing  the  el»$ect  of  thehr  own  ambition,  thdr 
pleasures,  or  personsl  interests.     He  had  i 


when  the  tribune,  vested  with  the  sacred  defences  pleasures,  or  personsJ 

•f  his  person,  to  bar  thdr  way,  planted  his  stool  *  tration  enough  to  perodve  In  Cesar,  long  l»efore 
or  chair  of  office  In  the  door  of  tne  prison ;  and,  i  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  ditpodtlen 
having  seated  himsdf  upon  It,  '<  This  way,"  he  j  to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and.  In  conJuncUon 
said,  "  you  cannot  pam ;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  I  with  needy  and  proflinte  dtixens,  to  make  a 
you  must  pierce  through  the  walls.***  He  do-  i  prey  of  the  republic  Under  this  apprebendon 
dared  his  resolution  to  remdn  all  night  where :  oe  mipseed  him  with  a  degree  of  keennesa  whkh 
he  eat.  The  parties  were  collecting  thdr  strength,  {  Cnar  endeavouied  to  reprceent  ao  a  personal 
and  matters  vrere  likely  to  end  in  greater  ex-   animodty. 

tmnities  than  suited  the  Indirect  and  eaatlova       The  senators  In  general,  now  aware  of  their 
of  Pompey.     This  pditician,  although  |  danger  from  Casar,  were  disposed  to  resist  his 

appTications,  whether  made  wr  honours  or  for 
public  trust.  They,  on  the  present  oocadon, 
oisputeo  Me  pretensions  to  a  triumph  s  and, 
while  he  remained  without  the  dty  in  expcct»> 


he  engaged  all  his  friends  to  support  the  motion 


1  Dio.  Csss.  lib.  xxxvil.  c  51. 

1  Phitarch.  in  Lacallo,  edit.  Lond.  p.  10f. 

•  IMo.  Kt.  xxxvii.  c.  40.  4  Ibid.  lib.  dO. 

$  Cieero  ad  Att.  Ub.  1.  ep.  10. 
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11^  of  this  honour,  refoted  to  admit  him  od  tho 
list  of  candidatet  for  the  office  of  oonaul.  But 
the  day  of  election  beinjr  ftzed,  Caeear,  without 
heBitatton,  preferred  the  coneulata  to  the  tri- 
umph, laid  down  the  enaigns  of  hie  Uto  military 
command,  aasamed  the  gown,  and  entered  the 
dtr  aa  a  candidate  for  the  consulBhip.* 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a 
variety  of  fiictions.  Pompeyand  Crassus  dis- 
trusted each  other,  and  both  were  Jealous  of 
Gaear.  Their  divisions  strengthened  the  party 
«f  the  senate,  and  furnished  that  body  with  the 
fneauB  of  thwarUng  separately  many  of  their 
ambitious  designs.  This  Cesar  had  long  per- 
eeivedf  and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  in  order  to  hinder  their  Joining  the 
senate  against  him.  The  expedience  of  this  pre- 
eantion  now  appeared  more  clearlv  than  ever, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  separately  represent- 
ed to  these  rlTals  the  advantsge  which  thdr  ene- 
mies derived  fiNmi  their  misunderstanding,  and 
tile  ease  with  which,  if  united,  thev  micht  oon- 
Mrt  among  themselves  all  the  affairs  or  the  re- 
public, gratify  every  iriend,  and  disappoint  every 
enemy.  Upon  this  representotion  Pompey  and 
Ctmbus  were  reconciled,  and  agreed  to  act  in 
eonoert  with  Casar,  and  to  support  him  in  his 
pretensions  at  the  approaching  elections.^ 

This  private  oombination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind 
•f  mockery,  alluding  to  the  ordinary  names  of - 
yobiic  office,  taken  nrom  the  number  of  those 
who  were  Joined  in  them,"  called  the  triumvir- 
ate. In  the  mean  time,  these  supposed  leaders 
of  opposite  factions,  in  aliating  their  violence 
•cainst  each  other,  took  a  favourable  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  They  paid  their 
oourt  separately  to  persons  whom  they  wished 
to  gain,  and  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  being 
able  to  heal  the  divisions  of  their  country.  This 
•ort  of  court  they  paid  In  particular  to  Cicero ; 
and  bv  their  flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  ad- 
miimtmn  of  his  talents,  seemed  to  have  got  en- 
lire  possession  orhis  mind.  Pompey  affected  to 
place  the  merito  of  Cicero  greatly  above  his 
olm.  '*  I,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  have  served  my 
country,  but  this  man  has  preserved  it. "  **  'Vhe 
senators,  with  whom  Cicero  had  hitherto  acted, 
were  alarmed;  and  it  appears  that  Atticus, 
about  this  time,  had  taxed  him  with  leaving  his 
party,  to  commit  himself  into  the  bands  of  their 
ooemies.  In  his  answer  to  this  impntotion,  he 
stems  to  have  flattered  himself  that  be  had  made 
acquisition  of  Pompey,  not  surrendered  himself 
into  his  power;  at  mist,  tliat  he  had  reclaimed 
or  diverted  him  firom  the  dangerous  prqjecte  in 
#hich  he  had  been  lately  engf^;e^,  and  that  he 
thought  himself  likely  to  succeed  in  the  same 
manner  with  Cesar:  so  much,  that  he  tri- 
umphed in  the  superiority  of  his  own  conduct 
to  tnat  of  Cato,  wno^  by  his  austerity  and  vehe- 
mence, had  alienated  the  minds  of  men  other- 
wise well  disposed  to  the  republic,**  «  while  I," 
he  said,  <*  by  a  little  discretion,  reclaim,  or  even 
disarm  its  enemiea."  M 


•  SoetoD.  in  Ccsare,  c,  18.  Dio.  Hb.  xxxviL  c.  M. 
10  Dio.  Cms.  Ub.  xxxviL  c.  M,  M.    Plutarch.  In 
Panpafo.  CaBsare,  et  Crasao. 

II  As  the  Decemvirs,  Septemvirs,  Sco 
It  Cicero  ad  Atticam.  hb.  ii.  epiat.  1. 
It  Alliiding  to  Cbe  opposition  which  Cato  gave  to 
6m  fiurmari  of  the  revenue,  in  their  peti:ion  for  an 
•bateaMnt  of  their  rent.     But  Cato  followed   bis 
nt  in  tliia  matter ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
r  the  jadfmeat  of  Cicero  to  his. 
M  Cleaio  ad  Attioam^  lib.  ik  epistk  1, 


OP  THB  ROMAK  BSPUBLIC.  f^ 

Few  persons  were  natondly  pooscssed  of  mors 
penetration  than  Cicero,  although  it  will  after- 
wards appear  how  egreglously  he  was  mistaken 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  chose  not  to  see  what 
checked  his  vanity,  or  prevented  his  etgoying 
the  court  which  was  paid  to  him  by  Pompey 
and  C»«ar.  His  own  glory  interofpted  every 
other  object  from  his  view,  and  made  him  the 
dupe  or  every  person  who  professed  to  admire 
him,  and  secretly  displeased  with  every  one  who 
did  not  pay  him,  on  every  occasion,  the  expected 
tribute  of  praise ;  a  description  under  which 
Cato,  though  his  most  sincere  well-wisher  and 
friend,  appears  at  this  time  to  hasre  fallen. 

Cmar,  to  the  other  arte  which  he  employed 
to  secure  his  election,  added  the  use  of  monev, 
¥^Ich  he  obtained  by  Joining  his  Interest,  in 
opposition  to  Bibulus  with  that  of  Lucceius, 
another  of  the  candidates  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  He  himself  having  squandered  his  for- 
tune, as  has  been  observed,  was  still  matly  in 
debt,  and  Lucceius  willingly  furnished  the 
money  that  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  nama 
of  both.  This  illegal  proceeding,  tcgether  with 
the  menacing  concerto  of  which  be  negan  to  be 
suspected  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  greatly 
alarmed  the  friends  oi  the  republic  They  de- 
termined to  support  Bibulus  against  Lucceius ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  Cssar  a  colleague  who 
might  occasionally  oppoee  his  dangerous  inten- 
tions, they  even  went  so  far  as  to  contribute 
sums  of  moaey,  and  to  bid  for  votes  as  high  as 
their  opponents.  In  this  crisis,  even  Cato 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe." 

During  the  dependence  of  this  contest,  tho 
senate,  bv  the  death  of  Lutetius  Catulus,  was  d»- , 
prived  or  an  able  member,  and  the  people  of  a. 
fellow-citizen  of  great  integrity,  mooeration, 
fortitude,  and  abUitv;  a  model  of  what  tho 
Romcuis  in  this  age  snould  have  been,  !■  order 
to  liave  preserved  their  republic  He  partook 
vrith  Cato  in  the  aversion  which  C^Bsar  bore  to 
the  moet  respectable  members  and  best  sup- 
ports of  the  senate,  and  would  probably  have 
taken  part  with  him  likewise  in  the  continual 
efforte  he  made  to  preserve  ito  authority.  The 
aristocratical  party,  notwithstanding  tnls  loss, 
prevailed  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulus 
against  Lucceius;  and  though  they  could  not 
exclude  Csesar  from  the  office  of  consul,  they 
hoped,  by  means  of  his  colleague  to  oppose  and 
to  frustrate  his  designs. ** 

CsBsar,  well  aware  of  their  purpose,  opened 
his  administaration  with  a  speech  praising  un- 
nimity,  and  recommending  cood  agreement 
between  those  who  are  Joined  in  any  puUio 
trust  While  he  meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and 
to  foster  every  disorderiy  party  against  them,  ha 
guarded  his  own  behaviour,  at  least  in  the  first 
period  of  his  conibulship,  with  every  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour,  paid  his  court  not 
only  to  leaders  ol  dsction,  but  to  persons  of  every 
description,  and  while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the ' 
popular  side  in  everv  question,  was  active  like- 
wise in  devising  regulations  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  :  so  that  the  senate,  howwer 
inclined  to  counteract  his  desigiis,  as  calculated  to 
raise  himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  oommonweadth« 
could  scarcely,  with  a  good  grace,  oppose  him  in 
any  particular  measure  He  set  out  with  a  project 
for  me  relief  of  indigent  citizens  having  numer- 
ous iansUies,  iniiuding  the  vaterana  and  diabaDl. 


U  Saetoo.  in  Cslo  Gnsare,  c  xix.  Applsn.  da  ML 
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ed  soldiert  of  Pompeyj  vfoposlng  to  MtUo  them  oo 
some  of  the  public  uuids  ia  Italy.  He  iraTe  out 
that  he  expocted  the  ooncurreDoe  of  Cioero  io 
tbU  measure^  sent  him  a  menage  by  Balbna,* 
with  awuraooee  that  he  meant  to  connUt  with 
l^ompey  and  himte^  in  aU  matten  of  iaqmrtance, 
and  that  he  had  hapet  (f  bringing  Crassus  into  the 
same  nund:  woroa,  irom  which  it  ia  manlfeat 
that  the  coalition  of  these  peraons  waa  not  yet 
publtdy  Icnown.  **  What  a  fine  proepect  I  havo 
before  me,"  aaya  Cicero  to  Atticua ;  **  a  perfect 
union  with  Pompey,  even  with  Cmar  if  I 
please ;  peace  with  my  enemlea,  and  tram|uilllty 
in  my  old  age."  But  hia  heart  misgave  him ; 
the  honours  of  hia  former  life  recurred  to  hia 
mind.  With  his  great  talenta,  he  waa  destined 
to  transmit  a  more  honest  fame  to  posterity,  and 
to  become  the  lamented  Tictim  of  his  country's 
betrayera,  not  the  deteatod  asaodato  of  their 
Crimea.' 

Thia  conaolate  is  diatingniahed  hj  the  passing 
of  many  Uwa,  particularly  thia,  wnich  was  de- 
vised for  the  settlement  of  cltizena  on  certain 
public  landa ;  and  therefore  known  br  the  title 
of  the  Agrarian  law.  On  this  act  Caaar  waa 
to  reat  his  popularity,  and  his  triumph  oyer  the 
aenate.  He  gave  out  that  he  waa  to  nuJce  a 
proYidon  for  twenty  thousand  dtizena,  without 
any  burden  to  the  rcTenue.  But  be  well  knew 
that  hlaantagonista  would  perodre  the  tendency 
of  the  law,  and  not  auffer  it  to  pass  without  op- 
podtion ;  and  he  aiboted  great  moderation  in  tne 
ceneral  purpoee,  and  in  framing  erery  part  of 
his  plan ;  affecting  sdidtude  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  aenate ;  but,  in  reality,  tonuike  thdr 
appodtion  •ppav  the  more  unnaaonable  and 
the  more  odioua  to  the  people.  Hf  declared, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  strip  the  reTfDue  of  any 
branch  that  waa  known  to  carry  profit  to  the 

Siblic,  nor  to  make  any  partial  distribution  in 
your  of  hia  Irienda ;  tnat  he  only  meant  to 
plant  with  inhabitanta  certain  unprofitable 
waates,  and  to  proTide  for  a  number  of  dtizena, 
who,  bdng  indigent  and  uneasy  In  their  dronm- 
atanoea,  fiUed  the  dty  Itadf  with  frequent  dia- 
ordera  and  tumulta ;  and  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed a  atep  without  consulting  the  senate^  and 
peraona  oi  credit  and  authority  in  the  state. 

In  a  way  to  save  theae  appearances,  and  with 
these  profeadons,  Caaar  formed  the  first  draught 
of  an  act  wlUch  he  brought  to  the  aenate  for 
their  approbation,  and  the  aupport  of  thdr  au- 
thority m  propodng  it  to  the  people.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  topfos  on  which  to  oppooe  a  meas- 
ure so  plauaible,  and  conducted  with  ao  much 
appearance  of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  act  itadf  waa  evidently  not  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
constitute  a  merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it, 
and  to  glTe  power  to  those  who  were  to  be  en- 
truated  with  Ita  execution. 

In  gnat  and  populoua  dties  Indigent  dtizena 
are  ever  Ukdy  to  do  numeroua,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to 
hope  for  bounties  and  gratuitoua  providona,  to 
quiet  thdr  damoun  and  to  suppress  thdr  dia- 
ordera.  If  men  were  to  have  eatatea  in  the  coun- 
try becauae  they  are  factioua  and  turbulent  In 
the  dty,  it'%J  evident  that  publio  landa,  and  all 
the  reeouroea  of  the  meet  nroaperoua  ata 
would  not  beaoflldentto  aatlafy  thdr  dalma* 
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The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  diatribii* 
tion  of  auch  public  fiivours,  would  be  rah^ 
above  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  aboTC  th* 
laws  of  their  country.  They  might  reward  th^ 
own  creatures,  and  keep  the  citizens  in  general 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  thdr  wilL  tne  au- 
thors of  such  nropoeala,  while  they  wen  uiging 
the  atate  and  the  people  to  ruin,  would  be  con- 
ddered  as  thdr  only  patrona  and  frienda.  *'  It 
ia  not  thia  Uw  I  dread,'*  aaid  Cato;  <«it  la  tha 
reward  expected  for  obtaining  it." 

Odioua  as  the  tadi  of  oppodtion  on  audi  diffi- 
cult ground  might  appear  to  the  people,  thia 
aenator  did  not  dedme  it.  Being  aaked  hia 
opinion  In  his  turn,  he  anawered,  That  he  aaw 
no  occadon  for  the  change  that  waa  now  pro* 
posed  in  the  atate  of  the  public  landa ;  and  en- 
toned  on  an  argument  with  which  he  meant  to 
exhaust  die  whole  time  of  the  dttlng  of  the  aen- 
ate»  and  to  prevent  thdr  coming  to  a  question. 
He  waa  entitled,  by  his  priyilege  aa  a  member 
in  that  assembly,  to  speak  without  Interruption, 
and  might.  If  he  choae  to  continue  speaking,  per- 
aiat  until  all  the  membera  had  left  the  house, 
CsBsar  suapecting  hia  dedgn,  and  finding  It  im- 
poaaible  oUierwise  to  dlence  him,  orderied  him 
Into  coatody.  The  whole  senate  Inatantly 
roae  In  a  tumult.  "  Whither  go  you  before 
the  meeting  b  adijoumed?"  aaid  Caaar  to 
Petrdna,  wno  waa  movmg  fhim  his  dde.  **  I 
go,"  said  the  other,  <*  Into  confinement  with 
Cato.  With  him  a  priaon  la  mferaUe  to  a 
place  In  the  senate  witn  you.  '*  The  greater  part 
of  the  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
Cato,  and  Caaar  fdt  himaelf  at  once  stript  of  the 
disguiae  of  moderation  he  had  aasumed,  and 
drwded  the  spirit  which  he  aaw  ridng  in  so  nu- 
meroua a  body  of  men,  who,  on  former  occa- 
dona,  bad  maintained  thdr  authority  with  be- 
coming vigour.  He  had  relied  on  thdr  want  of 
decidon,  and  on  their  ignorance  of  thdr  own 
atreugdi.  But  hia  radmeas  broke  the  charm* 
He  indied  that  the  prisoner  would  procure  soma 
friend  among  the  tribunea  to  Jnterpoee;  but 
Cato,  aeeing  him  embarraaaed,  and  the  aenata 
engaged  in  the  cauae»  went  off  In  the  coatody  of 
the  Uctor  without  any  aigna  of  rductance, 
Caaar  Immediatdy  reodlectlng  hhnadf,  audi 
nerer  hurried  too  far  by  any  paadon,  deapatched 
a  tribune  of  hia  own  party,  with  aecret  direo- 
tiona  to  reacue  the  priaoner;  and  this  bdi«g 
done,  the  senators  again  returned  to  thdr  plaeea. 
•*  1  meant,'"  aaid  Caav,  « to  have  aubmltted 
thia  law  to  your  Judgment  and  correction ;  but 
if  you  throw  it  ad^  the  people  dudl  take  It 
up."* 

Caaar,  upon  thia  occadon,  Increaaed  hia  own 
popularity,  and  diminished  that  of  his  enemiea 
in  the  aenate,  who  were  auppoaed  in  thia,  aa  la 
aome  other  Inatancea,  to  witlistand  with  keen- 
nesa,  every  meaaure  that  waa  deviaed  for  tha 
comfort  of  the  people.  The  Imputatlona  caat  out 
agdntt  him  by  Cato  and  othera,  were  auppoaed 
to  proceed  from  malice  or  cynical  pr^udlcea.  Ha 
found  himadf  atrong  enough  to  extend  hia  boun- 
ty to  the  people,  ao  aa  to  comprehend  the  landa  of 
Campania,  which  were  hitherto  oonddered  aa 
unalienable,  and  the  rioheat  demeane  of  the  pub* 
lie,  together  with  a  valuable  diatrict  near  tha 
oonfinenoe  of  the  Vultnrana  and  the  Sa^atua 
formerly  oonaeonited  to  plooa  uaea.  In  thea 
valuable  traeta  of  land  there  waa  auAdoBt  sob* 
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l«ct  tm  an  ample  nrmrltloii  lor  the  wldlen  of 
Tompe J,  and  for  tho  retalnen  of  thoM  wko^  to- 
gether with  Graaeoa  and  Caear  hinuel^  were 
pnmoaed  to  be  commlwionen  for  canjiog  this 
act  Into  ejcecntion. 

At  the  first  anemblT  of  the  people^  Gnear 
propoeed  his  scheme  to  Improiiriate  the  ]ands  of 
CamWiiay  with  the  above  additions;  and  first 
of  allcalled  on  his  eoUeagoe  Bibolna  to  declare 
his  mind  on  the  salject.  Bibolus  spoke  his  dis- 
sent ;  and  in  vehement  terms  decfired,  tliat  no 
■och  alienation  of  the  public  demesne  shoold  be 
made  in  his  consulate.  Cesar  next  called  upon 
Pompey,  though  in  a  private  station ;  and  the 
audience,  iniorant  of  the  concert  into  which  thess 
ihadenterc 
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then  being  put^  the  law  passed  withmil  oppeab 
tion.  Including  a  clause  to  oblige  every  senates, 
under  pain  of  eodle  or  deaths  to  swear  to  the  oIk« 
servanoeof  it. 

Tliie  oath  waa  probably  a  snare  laid  br  Cesaff 
fiir  the  most  resolute  of  nis  opponents^  Uke  that 
which  was  formeriy  laid  bv  Marius,  on  a  Uke 
tm  Metellus  Numidicus,  and  by  which 


that  virtuous  citizen  was  actuall  v  for 
~  firom  the  commonwcaltL' 


I  time 


_  Metdlus^Celer,  the  late  consul,  together  with 
to  nave  A 


[  entered,  vrere  Impatient  to  hear  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
elevate  a  suppoeed  rival  so  high  in  the  fiavour  6f  1  no  need  of  Rome,' 
the  people.  To  the  surnrlse  of  ell  who  were 
present,  Pompey  applauaed  the  general  desicn, 
and,  in  a  speech  or  considerable  length,  dis- 
cussed an  the  clausee  of  the  act,  and  with  great 
i^iprobation  of  each.  When  he  had  done  speak- 
ing, Cnmr,  alloding  to  what  had  dropt  from  his 
eoUeagnc^  and  aifecting  to  fear  the  interposition 
of  force ;  "  Will  you  support  us,"  he  said  to 
Pompey,  « in  case  we  are  attacked  ?"— «  If  any 
one,  said  the  other,  <*  shall  lift  up  a  sword 
aoainst  you,  I  shall  lift  up  both  sword  and 
ahidd."*  Qrassus  being  called  upon,  spoke  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  concurrence  of  these 
leaden  portended  the  nnaoimous  consent  of  sJl 
parties;  and  a  day  being  fixed  for  putting  the 
question,  the  assembly  for  the  prceent  ad- 
Joumed. 

.  To  oppoee  a  measure  so  popular,  and  £rom 
which  such  numbers  bad  great  expectations,  no 
means  remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  super- 
stition. To  this  aid  Bibulus  accordingly  had 
recourse,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with 
Which  he  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast, 
and  a  suspension  for  the  present  year  of  all  the 
afiairs  of  state.  The  deeiipi  of  this  suspension, 
■nd  the  extravagant  length  of  time  to  which  it 
waa  extended,  probably  enabled  his  colleague  to 
treat  it  with  contempt,  and  to  proceed  in  the  de- 
sign of  putting  his  question,  as  if  no  sudi  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued.  The  assembly  was 
accordingly  summoned  in  the  temple  of  concord. 
Oesar,  earlv  in  the  morning,  secured  all  the 
avenues  and  the  stepe  of  the  portico  with  an 
armed  force ;  had  Vatinlus,  one  of  the  tribunes 


of  the  people,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his 
Interest  and  even  in  his  pay,*  stotioned  with 
this  party,  in  order  to  take  the  odium  of  all 
Solent  measures  on  himself.  Bibulus,  however, 
attended  by  numbere  of  the  senate^  and  three  of 
the  tribunee,  who  were  prepared,  by  their  nega- 
tive, to  put  a  stop  to  every  proceeding,  came  into 
the  place  of  assembly  with  a  firm  countenance ; 
he  luvteeted  against  the  l^aiity  of  any  meeting 
to  be  formed  in  a  time  of  general  fast :  but  the 
•ppoeite  party  being  in  po«eerion  of  the  temple^ 
forced  him  from  the  stepe,  broke  the  ensigns  or 
the  Uctors,  wounded  the  tribunes  that  Inte^med 
n  his  defenoe,  and  effectually  removed  all  farther 
abstraction  to  their  own  designs.    Theqnestloo 
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Gate  and  Favooina,  Were  likely  toliave  fallen 
into  this  snare.  They  at  first  dechured  their 
reeolntion  not  to  swear  to  the  obeervance  of  any 
such  ruinous  law ;  but,  on  mature  coneiderat]on« 
they  became  sensible  that  in  this  they  were  serv« 
ing  the  cause  of  their  enemies.  "  You  may  have 

"  ^  "        "  said  Cicero  to  Cato,  "  and 

Roma 
.      her 
vour  own. "    Upon  theee  conaidera* 
tions  it  was  oetermined  to  comply.* 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  following  that  of  hie  via- 


no  neea  m  nome,  Bua  c-ioero  io  \>avo,  **  a 
may  go  into  exile  with  pleasure;  but  Roi 
has  need  of  yon.  Give  not  such  a  victory  to  1 
enemice  and  ycnir  own.  **    Upon  theee  conaidei 


republio  to  theb  conalderation.  But  even  thia 
assembly,  though  consisting  of  above  dx  hundred 
of  the  moot  nowerful  dtixens  of  Rome^  not  deeti* 
tute  even  of  courage,  were  declined  in  their  spi* 
rit,  and  iMcame  averse  to  exertions  of  vigour. 
They  were  occupied  with  their  villaa,  their  equi- 


pacee,  and  the  other  appurtenancee  of  weallJi  . 
and  of  high  rank.    «  They  appear,"  aaya  Cloera 
upon  thie  occasion,  **  to  think  that  even  If  tha 


republic  should  perish,  they  will  be  aUa  to  pra* 
serve  their  fish-ponds.*' 

The  consul  Bibulus,  even  Cato»  though  fhr  la* 
moved  from  any  ambiguity  of  conducL^saw  na 
possibility  of  reelsting  the  torrent.  The  Iktt 
retired  to  his  own  houss,  and  from  thence  ior«i 
ward,  during  the  remainder  of  the  vear,  did  not 
appear  in  any  public  phue.  Cato  abeented  hlm- 
sdf  from  the  eSoate.><^ 


While  Casar  engroessd  the  ftill  exercise  of 
the  consular  power,  Bibulus  was  content  widk 
Issuing  his  eoicts  or  manlfeetoe  in  writing,  con* 
taininir  protests,  by  which  he  endeavoured  ta 
stop  oil  nrooeedings  In  public  affidrs  en  aooouat 
of  the  religious  hmt,  or  continuation  of  holidays 
which  he  bad  instituted  to  restrain  his  collesgue. 
In  theee  writings  he  published  violent  invecuvea 
against  Caear,  in  which,  among  other  artidee^ 
he  charged  him  with  having  had  a  part  in  tha 
conspiracy  of  Cataline.'  The  tribune  Vatinlus, 
in  return.  Issued  a  warrant  to  commit  the  con* 
sul  Bibulus  to  prison :  and.  In  order  to  edaa 
him,  attempted  to  break  Into  hia  houss ;  but  In 
this  ho  waa  foiled,  and  the  partlee  oontinued, 
during  the  remainder  of  thie  consulats^  in  Ilia 
same  dtuadon  with  respect  to  each  other. 

In  dating  the  vear.  instead  of  the  eonsulata 
of  Cesar  and  Bibulus,  It  waa  called  by  soma 
wag  the  eonsulata  of  Julius  and  Casar.**  Thia 
able  adventurer,  though  euspected  of  the  deepeet 
dedgns^  went  still  deeper  in  laying  hie  mea- 
sureefer  the  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest 
opponents  supposed.  He  found  meane  to  tie  up 
every  hand  taat  waa  likdy  to  be  lifted  up  agdnal 
hlmadf ;  aa  theee  of  Pomp^  and  Cramue,  hf 
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their  secret  Agreement,  of  whirh  the  artirlee 
were  |p*adii<iily  dUt'lcMed  in  the  eiFftrt.  'He  truii- 
llrmed  to  Poinpey  all  the  m-u  of  his  admifii.<«tra- 
tion  }»  Ahir,  ami,  hy  piitiinj^  him  on  the  coin- 
miwioii  for  di  villi iig  the  lands  of  Cainpaiiia,  and 
fM  aettllfig  a  colony  at  Captu,  gave  liiiA  an  op< 
^wrtunity,  ivhich  the  other  e.iniesrtly  desired,  of 
l^rovMnig  for  many  itecouitous  citizens  of  hl« 
party.  He  flattered  Cru;MUtf  sufficiently,  by 
fiating  him  on  the  same  cotnmisiion,  and  by 
admitting  him  to  a  supposed  equal  participAtioti 
#f  that  [Mlitical  cunsequijnce  which  the  trium- 
tin  proposed  to  secure  by  their  union.  He 
gained  the  equestrian  orderi  by  granting  a  suit 
Which  tbev  bad  long  in  dependence,  for  a  dim- 
inution or  the  rents  payable  by  the  revenue 
ftrmers  In  Asia.*  These  he  reduced  a  third ; 
and  with  that  order  of  men  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  great  liberality  and  candour.  He  himself 
WM  the  only  person  who  in  appearance  was  not 
lo  profit  bv  these  arrangements.  He  was  occu- 
pM,  as  his  retainers  pretended,  in  serving  the 
republio  and  in  promoting  his  friends ;  was  the 
general  patron  of  the  distressed  and  the  indigent, 
and  had  nothing  to  propose  for  himself. 

^ith  his  consent  and  under  his  authority, 
Fafioi,  one  of  the  praetors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  obtained  twolaws,  both  of  them 
equitable  and  salutary  :  the  first  relating  to  the 
vse  of  the  ballot  in  the  oomitia,  or  assembly  of  the 
people :  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of 
parties  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  juries. 
The  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  political 
^nestions  had  greatly  weakened  the  In  flu- 
flnee  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  determinations 
i/  Um  people ;  and  resolutions  were  frequently 
CMTfied  in  this  manner,  which  no  pf^Jf  nor 
any  particular  order  of  men,  were  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge as  their  measure.  The  nobles  im- 
puted the  absurd  determinations  to  the  mino- 
rity tiMt  was  formed  by  the  people,  and  these 
■ometlmea  retorted  the  imputation.  To  leave 
BO  doubt  in  such  matters  for  the  futnre.  Fufius 
proposed  that  the  orders  of  Patrician,  Kquestri- 
•n,  and  Plebeian,  should  ballot  apart.'  This 
TCgulation  had  some  tendency  to  restore  the  In- 
fluence of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinihs  proposed  that  in  criminal  actions, 
when  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
ant and  prosecutors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  list,  persons  to 
whom  they  took  a  particular  exception." 

Cmmr  himself  was  busy  in  devising  new  regu- 
lations to  reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to 
improre  the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the 
public  department*.  By  one  of  his  acta  the 
priests  were  to  be  elected  agreeablr  to  the  former 
kwa  of  Atius  and  DomiUus,  with  this  differ- 


that  candidates  might  be  admitted  even  in 
By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  jour- 
nals Were  to  be  kept  In  the  senate  and  In  the  as- 
■emblies  of  the  people,  and  all  their  proceedings 
recorded  for  the  insuection  of  the  puUic  By  a 
third,  persons  convicted  of  treason  were  subject- 
ad  to  new  penalties,  and  governors  of  provinces  to 
additional  restraints  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power.  Such  officers  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
eeive  any  honorary  gift  from  their  prorinces, 
until  tlieir  services  being  considered  at  Rome, 
frere  foond  to  have  entltMd  them  to  a  triumph.* 
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Thi'y  were  restrained  from  encroaching  on  tlw 
ri|(ht  of  any  stnte  or  principtility  beyond  the  U- 
niiui  of  their  pniviiiite.  They  were  obliged  to 
leave  coirie:!  of  their  luioks  and  of  their  acts  at 
two  oftfaeprihrip.il  towns  in  their  government,* 
and,  iuiiuediatelv  upon  their  arrival  at  Home, 
to  give  in  a  copy  trf  the  same  accounts  to  the 
treasury.  They  were  doomed  to  make  restita* 
tion  of  all  subjects  received  in  extortion,  noC 
only  by  thenueives,  hut  by  any  of  their  attend- 
ants.* 

With  these  aeu  Cssar  adorned  his  eonsolaiay 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  him.  He  ia» 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stden  from  tlia 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  aoceos  in  the  capadty 
of  consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concraled  the  theft  byouh* 
stituting  brass  gilt,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  Iti 
phwe.* 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  hare  heen  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Casar  had  ob- 
jects or  a  more  serious  nature,  oould  copy,  on 
occasion,  the  example  of  Pompey,  and,  in  Ua 
manner,  cause  what  was  peisonal  to  himself  to 
be  propooed  by  others,  whom  he  might  be  fratf 
to  support  or  disavow  according  to  the  reeepCioa 
whicn  his  proposal  met  from  the  puUie.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  now  ooncelved  IM 
design  of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support 
his  pretensions  in  the  dty.  Hitherto  kingly 
power  being  odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aa« 
pired  to  it  bad  always  perished  in  the  attempl^ 
and  the  mere  imputation,  however  supported^ 
was  fotaL  The  most  profligate  ]^vty  amoof 
the  populace  were  unable  m 


or  unwilling  to  Bop* 
port 'tlieir  demagogues  to  this  extent ;  and  tha 
people  in  general  became  jealous  of  their  moil 
respecUble  dthEons,  when  It  appeared  thai 
merit  itself  approached  to  monaraiical  deva* 
tion.  Marios,  by  the  continued  posseorion  oC 
the  highest  oflioes,  and  by  the  supreme  command 
of  armies,  had  acquired  a  species  of  sovcroicntf 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  resign.  CuuHl 
came  Into  partnership  with  Marius,  and  wished 
to  govern  after  his  decease.  Sylla,  to  aTenge  hk 
own  wrongs  and  those  of  his  friends,  to  cat  off 
a  profligate  faction,  and  restore  the  rcpabUe^ 
took  poosession  of  the  government.  He  led  hla 
army  against  usurpers,  and  had  the  power  to  b^ 
come  himself  the  moot  successful  usurper,  as  ha 
was  put  in  possession  of  a  sovereignty  which  ha 
no  doubt  might  have  retained.  So  for  he  wao  • 
model  to  every  ambitions  adventurer, 
pointed  out  the  only  mduis  which  conld  f 
to  a  single  person  the  soveielgnty  of  Roma. 
Cataline,  with  his  accomplices  llcntalus  and 
Cethegus,  had  Tainly  attempted  to  overturn  tha 
state,  or  to  usurp  its  government,  by  means  olT 
a  profligate  party  among  the  populace  or  dtiieaa 
of^  desperate  fortune."  Csoar  was  become  head 
of  the  same  party ;  hut  an  army  like  that  of 
"the  I 


Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  tno  resoaroes  of 
a  great  province,  were  necessary  to  aupport  tha 


•  Cioeio  ad  Fasiil.  lib.  U.  ep.  IT,  c  t  lib»v.  cp^  St. 
6  Ibid,  in  Vatiniinn  pro  Sext. 

7  Soeton.  in  Jul.  c.  M.  Cvsar  b  said  tb  have  sold 
the  gold  bullion  be  brought  fnim  Spidn  at  3000  11.6. 
or  i^nt  SS/.  of  oar  money.  This  viU  make  his  sap> 
pOMNl  theft  about  75,000/. 

8  Speaking  of  the  imaginary  danger  to  astate  of 
being  OTertunied  by  the  rabble ;  we  might  as  moeh 
foar,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  present  age,  that  a 
dty  would  be  drowned  by  the  OTorflowiag  oliis  wm% 
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snd  to  tanj  It  agilnst  Uk  tItbIi,  m  w«I1 
tlM  re|!iiUlo  itMli;  to  «  ikvoonble 


Tho  repmUie  hid  taken  afWBT  prtesatioiis  i 
rtrtni  the  introduetlon  of  muttary  power  i 


I  to 
■rereni  the  introduetlon  of  mUttary  power  at 
ttome.  AUhongh  the  funetione  of  acato  and  of 
war  were  eotrnirted  to  the  naae  peraooe,  jet  the 
«ItU  and  miUtary  <Aaracten,  except  in  the  caae 
f  n  dictator,  were  nerer  nnited  at  once  in  tlie 
asBM  potfcon.  The  offieer  of  state  reaigned  Us 
«iTil  power  hefore  he  became  a  soldier,  and  tlie 
aeldler  was  oU'iced  to  lay  aside  his  niUtary  en. 
aigns  and  character  liefore  he  oould  enter  tlie 
eity ;  and  if  he  sned  for  a  triumph  in  his  mill- 
iary  eapadtya  must  remain  without  the  waUs 


the  distrthotfon  of  the  provlnees  waa  stUI  wtthUa 
the  preregatiTe  of  the  senate ;  and  the  provincial 
goTemments  were  filied  by  their  appointment, 
in  porsuanoe  of  an  exprees  ngnlatlon  aacribed' 
to  Caius  Gracohns,  and  Imewn,  from  Ids  name,* 


bythetitleoftheSempronianUw.*  Caaar  ha< 
ewer  been  at  varianoe  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  eenate.  In  the  office  of  pnBtgr  he  had  been 
suspended  by  thehr  autlM»rity.  In  Us  present 
office  of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance. 
He  Iwd  no  proepect  of  beiitf  aMe  to  obtain  frouL 
them  the  choice  lie  had  nuufe  of  a  ptioTinee;  and 
the  propoeai  to  put  hhn  in  psisiesien  of  the  Cla« 
alpine  Gaul  for  a  term  of  yeifirs,  Joined  to  th« 


alpine 
preceding  parts 


yeifirs,  Joined 
Us  oondnet,  would 


till'that'  suit  was  discussed.    The  coaunand  of  ^  given  a  T^eneral  alarm,  and  opened  at  onee  the 

nmales  and  of  pmyinceo  in  the  pereon  of  any    whole  extent  of  Us  design. 

officer  was  Uatited  to  a  single  year  at  a  time,  at 

«he  end  of  which,  if  it  were  not  expressly  pro- 

longed,  it  was  understood  to  expire,  and  to  do- 

^To  on  a  soccsssor  named  by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  misbt  have  an  ar- 
my at  hand  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  military 
atation  was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits 
«f  Italy.  The  purpoee,  however,  of  this  pre- 
oantlea  was  In  sease  measure  frustrated  by  the 
near  situation  of  a  piwmce  in  which  an  army 
was  1^  vHihIn  the  Alps.  Italy  vras  nnder- 
•tood  to  extend  only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentnm 
•a  the  Arans  and  the  BuUcon:  beyond  these 
honndarife,  ^n  the  northwest,  ail  theee  exten- 
alve  and  rich  tracU  on  both  aides  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  within  the  Alpe,  which  now  make 
the  dutcUes  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Mi- 
lan, the  states  of  Piedmont  and  Venice,  with 
the  dutehy  of  Camiola,  and  the  whde  of  Lom- 


,  _  were  considered,  not  as  a  part  of  Italy, 
tet  ae  a  province  termed  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and,  like  tlie  other  Roooan  provinces,  waa  to 
ke  held  by  a  military  officer,  supported  by  an 

TUs  then  was  the  moat  eooiniodlona  station 
•t  wUch  a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the 
lireatest  advantages,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
Ua  eomaaand,  and  that  of  being  so  near  the 
capital  as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy 
neats  of  government  whenever  his  desigiie  v 
fipe  for  such  an  attempt. 


It  was  necessary,  therefctn,  in  order  to  obtaki 
this  olgect,  to  set  aside  the  anthortty  of  the  a*. 
nate,  and  to  procure  hie  nomination  by  eenaa 
degi^ee  of  sorprixe.  The  tribune  Vatlniua  ae* 
cordingly,  upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  et 
the  nations  inhabiting  tnm  mount  Jura  to  thn 
Alps,  were  likely  to  cause  some  eommotlon  e« 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  est 
aside  the  law  of  Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  supreme  power,  to  name  Casar  aa 
procensul  of  the  CiaBlpitte  Gaul  and  lUyrleima 
for  five  years  with  an  army  of  thrse  legieos. 
The  senatorian  party,  aa  mlxht  ' 
poBted,  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
They  vainly,  however,  honed  to  ( 
substituting   another   appointment 


putting  his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to 
the  city.  He  therefore,  when  he  had  Ais  olgect 
In  his  view,  made  no  eecxiet  of  his  purpose. 

Oessr  had  foraaed  a  deidgn  on  the  common- 
wealth, and  acted  from  Us  orlgfaMi  disposition, 
nnd  a  deliberate  intention  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  It;  not  urged,  like  Sylla,  by 
cations,  and  the  suggestion  oi  aiqgi 
stances.     He  arranged  his  measures  like  the 

Cof  a  campaign,  wUch  he  had  the  abiUty  to 
t,  and  tne  patience  to  execute  with  the 
Acatest  deliberation.  He  propoaed  to  make 
himaeif  maater  of  an  army  at  the  gaieanf  Rome, 
and  to  havn  the  reaourees  of  a  nrovince  oontlg- 
Heaecnred  the  poeaeaaion 


totheeapltaA. 
«r  tneee  advantages  bv  an  unprecedented  pm- 
longation  of  the  usual  appointments  for  five 
grears ;  so  that  the  people  themselves  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  frith,  recal  their  gprant  upon 
any  sudden  alarm  of  tne  improper  use  ho  might 


arspsss  to  asake  of  their  fitvours. 

The  Osalplne  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
which  hf  from  the  RnUooii  to  the  Alps,  waa 
gawl  larlj  aulted  to  tha  pwpeaa  of  Vtm  r     Bb$ 


Us  piaposaL 
evade  it  b^ 
lar  Caaar 
in  place  of  tUa  province.'  It  waa  propoeed  to 
make  Um  aupenntendant  of  the  puUie  forveto 
throughout  the  empire  ;  a  dmrge  wUch,  though 
not,  in  our  accostation  of  the  word,  a  province^ 
was  however,  Uke  everv  other  public  depart** 
ment  in  that  empire^  known  by  this  namob 
This  substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Cia- 
alpine  Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  ehoeen» 
diat  It  neither  implied  nor  required  thecom- 
nmnd  of  an  army,  and  waa  to  withhetd  the  en* 
gine  of  military  power  fttm  a  person  so  likely 
to  abuse  it.  This  weak  attempt,  however, 
i^nst  so  able  an  adversary,  ouIt  tended  to 
expoee  the  meaning  of  those  by  whom  it  waa 
made,  and  by  showing  to  the  eenate  their  own 
I,  hurried  them  Into  conceeslons  which 
might  have  been  otherwise  avoided, 
that  GiBsar  might  not  owe  every  thing 
peopto  and  nothii^f  to  them,  they  extend- 
ed his  command  at  ones  to  both  sides  of  tha 
Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  tliese  mountains  he 
had  a  station  from  wUch  to  ovenHae  the  city : 
on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent  of  territoi^, 
and  a  theatre  of  war  on  vHiicfa  he  might  form 
an  arm  V  and  inure  them  to  service.  The  eenate, 
eeeiiv  he  had  already,  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 
obtained  the  first  with  aa  army  of  thme  legiono 
for  fiye  Mars;  and  inuiginiiw  that  it  was  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  oppose  him ;  or  hoping  to 
occupy  Us  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the  five 
vears  of  his  command  in  wars  that  might  arise 
beyond  the  Alpe,  they  Joined  to  hie  prince  oa 
the  Po  that  of  the  Tranaalpliie  Gaid,  with  aa 
additional  legion.  In  thie  manner,  whether 
from  theee  or  any  similar  rfaaons,  it  is  afihmed 
by  asme  of  ^e  hietorians,**  that  the  senate  even 
outran  the  people  in  ooncessions  to  Oasar;  aad 
to  this  occasion  la  nferred  the  aMBMMablesaftof 


9  Lex  SiHDpronla,  vid.  b.  IL  c  !• 
ia  «iat0nf  la  Jul.  Cteaan^  Q.  «^ 
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[Boflcm. 


of  Cato  t  **  Now  vaa  Iwre  taken  to  joonelTM  a 
king,  and  hare  pUced  him  with  his  gnardi  in 
yourdtadeL**' 

CtUBTf  at  the  eame  time,  on  the  motion  of  < 
the  tribune  Vatinlos,  wsa  empowered  to  settle 
a  Roman  colonv  on  the  lake  X«rins  at  Novum 
C^omum,  with  full  authority  to  confer  the  pri- 
▼Uens  of  Roman  cltisens  on  thoee  who  ehould 
■ettle  in  this  place.  Uatinff  obtained  the  great 
ofeject  of  his  ooneolate,  in  Els  i^polntment  for 
a  term  of  years  to  the  command  of  an  army 
within  the  Alps,  lie  no  longer  kept  any  meaa- 
nres  with  the  senate,  nor  allowed  them  any 
merit  In  the  advantsges  he  had  gained.  He  was 
aware  of  thdr  malice,  lie  said,  and  had  prevaiU 
•d  in  erery  suit,  not  by  their  ooncenion,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  mdr  wilL  Though  capa^ 
Ue  of  great  command  of  temper,  and  of  the 
deepest  dissimulation  when  in  pursuit  of  his 
^eot,  he  appears,  on  this  and  other  occssions, 
to  have  had  a  Tanity  which  he  Indulged,  in 
hraTing  tlie  world  when  his  end  was  obtained.' 
As  he  insulted  the  senate  when  no  longer  de- 
pending on  their  concurrence  for  any  of  his  ol>- 
Jects,  so  he  no  longer  disguised  his  connection 
with  Pompey  and  Ciassns,  or  the  means  by 
whidit  In  hiM  late  measures,  the  concurrence  of 
these  rivali  had  been  obtained. 
•  As  SQch  combinations  and  cabals  generally 
hare  an  InTidious  aspect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  um  triumvirate,  for  so  it 
bcttan  to  be  called  in  detestatton  and  irony,*  not- 
withstanding the  popularity  or  influence  enjoy, 
•d  by  those  who  had  formed  it,  became  an  object 
of  aversion  and  general  abuse.*    They  were  re- 


a   tation  of  the  design  that  was  formed  by  Csdsbiv 
Pompey,  and  Crassos,  to  dispose  of  the  republi* ' 
at  their  pleasure,  yet  either  were,  or  bdieved 


ceived  at  all  public  places  with  groans  and  ex- 


of  applause,  and  called  for  agsln  and  again.' 

llie  edicto  that  were  pubUshed  by  Bibulus  fai 
•ppositkm  to  Cesar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  pkces  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crowded  with  mul- 
titudes assembled  to  read  tliem,  that  the  ways 
were  obstructed.  Csesar  and  Pompey  endea^ 
Yonred  to  lessen  the  effsct  of  these  edicts  in 
speeches  to  the  people^  but  were  ill  heard.  Pom- 
liey  lost  his  temper  and  his  9irit,  and  sunk  In 
Bis  cQBsSderation  as  much  as  Uasar  advanced  in 
power.  It  became  manifest  even  to  the  people, 
that  Cesar  had  procured  their  coi^unction  for 
his  own  conveniency  ;*  but  Pompey  himself 
probaUy  felt  that  he  was  too  lar  advanced  to 


The  senate^  and  all  the  most  respectable  clti- 
of  Roms^  though  unanimous  in  thehr  detea- 


1  Fhitarek.  in  Catone.     Dio.  Csss.  Kb.  xxxvlU. 
AppUn*  de  Bell.  Clfil.  lib.  IL 

1  Sueton.  in  CtoMre,Iib.  IL  e.  Sl^ 
•  The  tftden  of  dnomvirip  trianiTinp  sad  so  «m»  were 
tlie  deslgBatloDs  of  legal  commlasioiu  at  Rome  set- 
ing  under  pabUe  authority  ;  each  dtle  was  oiTen  to 
the  priTate  coalitkm  of  ChMo  adventaren  m  asere 
kony* 

4  Cloer.  ad  Att  Kb.  B.  ep.  Id. 
0  *To  our  misfurtane  tboa  srt  groat."  Be  was 
called  opoa  ts  repeat  these  words  agsfa  and  sgafa 
inasBarrabletiiaes.  "The  ttaae  will oome  when  then 
shah  roe  dils  state  ,**  Ukevise  repeated  with  peals  or 
.applaaao^Ae.  Cieero  ad  Att.  Ub.  iL  epist.  10.  YaL 
Nax.  Hb.  ri.  c  1. 

I  arach  applanded  in  its 
r  tteatre,  was,  "" 
I  gra?  ttsr  fesB 


•  One  of  the  sentenoes,  so  i 
applioation  ts  hhn  at  the  tte 
vatBMSi  tesH^poB  venst  can  g 


tliemselves,  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  w9 
many  factions  united.  Csesar,  in  order  to  hold 
by  force  what  he  gained  by  artifice,  and  hf 
some  degree  of  surprise,  filled  the  streets  with 
his  retainers  in  arms,  and  showed,  tha^  in  easa 
of  any  attempt  to  recal  what  had  been  so  weakly ' 
given  up  to  him,  he  was  in  condldon  to  resisty 
and  to  lay  the  city  in  Uood.  If  he  were  drivea 
from  Rome,  he  hiid  provided  within  the  Alps  an 
army  of  two  or  three  complete  Iq^ons,  with 
which  he  could  maintain  hu  province,  or  even 
recover  his  possession  of  the  city.  Every  one 
censured,  complained,  and  lamented ;  but  there 
was  little  concert,  and  less  vigour,  even  amon^ 
the  members  of  the  senate. 

Cato,  with  his  declared  disapprobatioa  of  the 
late  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient 
of  assisting  Bibulus  in  drawing  up  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  against  the  proceedings  cf  Caesar^ 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  with  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  In  any 
aflfair  of  state ;  but  being  known  for  an  advocate^ 
was  courted  In  this  capacity  by  many  citizens, 
who  had  affairs  in  dependence  before  the  conrta 
oC  justice^  and  apprehending  an  attack  which  was 
likdy  to  be  made  upon  himself,  on  account  of 
the  transactions  of  his  consulate,  he  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  giving  offience  !•  any  of  the 
parties  which  divided  the  commonwealth.  Tha 
storm  was  to  be  directed  against  him  by  Publlua 
Qodius,  under  whoee  animosity  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particuhi^ 
it  was  perceived  for  some  time  to  be  gathering.' 

This  bustling  profligate  having,  in  the  former 
year,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  for 
tribune  of  the  people,  got  himself  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  couldnot  obtain  the  necessary 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curin,  until  his  cause  was  espoused  by 
CsBsar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  put,  in  r»- 
sentment  of  some  insinuations  thrown  ool 
Mainst  himself  by  Cicero  in  pleadSng  for  M. 
Antonlus,  his  late  colleague  in  the  consulates 
Antonins being,  ashes  bMU  mentioned,  on  ao^ 
count  of  his  administration  in  Macedonia,  ac- 
cused of  extortion,  was  defended  by  Cfcero,  wh» 
took  that  occasion  to  lament  the  state  of  thtt 
republic,  brought  under  subjection  as  it  vraa 
by  a  cabal  which  ruled  by  violence^  and  in 
contempt  of  the  law.  Ciesar  was  greatly 
provoked :  «  This  person,"  he  said,  « tsikes  the 
same  liberty  to  viUfy  the  reputation  of  others, 
that  he  takes  to  extol  his  evra ;"  and  unon  those 
anrsssiona,  considered  aa  a  warming  ef  tiie  part 
which  Cicero  was  Ukely  to  take  In  hb  absence^ 
he  determined  net  to  leave  him  at  the  head  of  ibo 
aenatorian  partv  to  operate  agafaist  him.  Hte 
destruction  might  be  effected  mertly  by  expedit- 
ing the  formality  of  Clodlus's  adoptfon  inte  a 
plebeian  fomily,  to  qualify  him  for  tribune  of  the 
people  ;■  and  Casar,  on  the  very  day  ih  which 
he  received  this  jnovecation  fh>m  Cicero^  per- 
mitted the  act  of^adoptloB  to  pass  in  ^  ass— i 
blyof  the  Curia. 

Tompey  likewise  eonenired  in  exeeuthog  thli 
deed  ofadoption  for  Ckidius,  and  assistedln  the 
quality  of  aqgur  to  carry  it  through  the  xeK* 

7  OifleroadAtt.lfb.ll.epistlO,S»,ll,ti^tS. 
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gloiisfiinM.  C3odlai,faitlMaiMntimeigmT«oiit, 
ibat  he  had  bo  dMign  on  tho  tribanote,  bat  wai 
■oUclting  oo  emboMf  to  llgnuMt  kiiur  of  Ar- 
menia. Cicero  wae  eb  moch  blinded  by  this 
pfctence,  that  he  wai  merry  In  hie  letter  to  At- 
tieue  on  the  abenrdity  of  dodioe*  in  having  him- 
■elf  degraded  into  a  plebeian^  mwely  to  oiialify 
Umtoappcarattheeonrtof  Tigranee.  lie  wae 
merry  likewise  with  his  not  being  pat  om  the 
oominiesion  of  twenty  for  the  execution  of  Cae- 
ar*s  Agnrian  Uw.  «•  Strange !"  he  said,  «<  that 
he  wiio  wae  once  the  onlj  male  creatora  in 
Cssar's  boose,  cannot  now  find  one 
twenty  in  this  list  of  his  friends.  *'* 

The  more  eflSBCtoaUy  to  impoee  upon  Cicero 
and  hie  friends,  Cbsbt  aftcted  to  beUere,  that 
the  intention  of  Qodias  was  against  himself, 
and  taken  np  with  theanimoeityof  a  person  who 
bVhon 


ito 


had  already  attempted  to  dishonoor  b: 
and  he  pretended  to  dispato  the  validity  of  hie 
adoption,  and  of  coneequenoe,  his  qualification  to 
be  dected  a  tribune.     Fompey  Joined  in  the 


)  vile  artifice.  *'  Nay,"  eays  Cicero,  upon 
hearing  of  their  protended  copodtion  to  Clodiue, 
**  this  M  perfect  tyranny.  Only  eend  the  proper 
officers  to  me^  snd  I  will  give  my  affidavit,  toat 
Pompcy  told  me  himself  Iw  had  assisted  as  augur 
In  passing  that  decree."" 

With  these  transactions  «ho  year  of  Cmot's 
osnsulate  drew  to  a  close.  He  ratified  his  treaty 
with  Pompej^  bv  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia 
In  marriage.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
year,  this  lady  had  been  promieed  to  Servillus 
OBpio»  and  had  been  of  great  use  to  her  &ther, 
by  ssearin^  the  services  of  Cepio  against  Bibo* 
Ins.  Servuius,  on  his  disappointment,  was  pa- 
cified bv  the  pronkise  of  FOmpey*s  daughter. 
Casar  himself  married  the  dauffhter  of  Calpnr- 
nitts  Flso,  who,  together  with  Oabinius,  tho 
creature  of  Pompey,  was  destined  to  succeed  In 
the  consulate^  and  who  was,  by  this  alHanoe,  so- 
cured  in  the  interest  of  Casar.  «  Pftvinoss, 
armies,  and  kingdoms,"  said  Cato  on  this  ooea^ 
don,  "  are  made  the  dowriee  of  women,"  and  the 
emidrs  itself  an  appendage  of  ftmals  prostU 

In  tills  situation  of  aflUrs,  and  among  parties 
who  dealt  in  impodtions  and  artifices^  as  wdl  as 
In  open  and  daring  measures,  some  particulars 
are  recorded,  which,  to  gain  our  bdlef,  require 
some  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
times.  Yettios,adtiaBenofsomenote,  whohad 
oployed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his 


solship  to  gain  Intelligence  of  the  Cataline  con- 
spiracy, now  hlaudf  e^peared  as  tho  author  of 
a  plot,  of  which  the  origin  and  the  Issue  were 
natter  of  various  conjecture.  Knowing  that 
Corio,  a  young  man  or  high  rsnk,  and  a  dedaiu 
od  enemy  of  Qaear,  was  on  bad  terms  likewise 
with  Pompey,  he  told  him  In  eonfidence,  that 
he  himself  had  determined  to  assaadnate  Pom- 
pey, and  propoeed  to  Curio  to  Join  with  him  in 
thatdedgn.  The  young  man  communicated  the 
matter  to  his  father,  and  the  iather  to  Pompey, 
who  hid  it  before  the  senate.  Vettios  bdng  ex- 
amined In  tho  senate,  at  first  denied  any  inter- 
oourse  with  Curio,  but  afterwards  confessed, 
that  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  conspiracy  vrith 
this  young  man,  with  Lucullus,  Bruta%  Bibu- 
lus,  and  some  others^  who  had  formed  a  design' 
an  Pompey's  lifs. 


0  Cieer.  ad  Att.  lib.  H.  epiat  7. 
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isr         ■  - 


It  wae  strongly  suspected,  that  Ombt  had  em* 
ployed  Vettius  to  frame  this  Impostnn,  In  ordaff 
that  he  might  engage  some  of  tnose  persons  in  n 
criminal  correspondence;  and  that  It  was  in* 
tended,  as  soon  as-  he  had  laid  some  foundatloa 
for  an  Imputation  of  guilt  against  them,  that  ho 
should,  with  a  party  of  slaves,  armed  vrith  dag* 
gers,  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken  ; 
that  he  should  at  first  deny  the  plot,  but  after* 
wards  soifer  himself  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to 
confess,  and  to  declare  his  pretended  accomplices  ; 
that  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  earlv  intU 
motion  which  Curio  cave  to  his  fiither,  before 
all  the  circumstances  Intended  to  give  It  an  air 
of  orobability  were  In  readiness. 

It  was  searody  posdble,  however,  that  Caear 
ehould  have  committed  his  reputation  to  tha 
haxard  of  detection  in  so  in&mous  a  project. 
He  Idd  hold  of  it  indeed  with  some  avidity,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  it  agdnst  his  opponents. 
After  Vettius  had  been  examined  before  the  een« 
ate^  and  was  committed  to  prison  for  &rther  ex* 
amination,  Cnsar  presented  him  to  the  people^ 
and  brought  him  into  the  rostra,  to  declare  what 
he  knew  of  thie  pretended  hloodj  design.  Tho 
prisoner  repeated  his  confesdon,  but  varied  in 
the  account  of  his  accomplices,  particularly  In 
leaving  Brutus  out  of  the  list;  a  circumstanoa 
likewise,  In  the  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to 
the  psrtialitv  of  Casar,  ^d  considered  ae  proof 
of  his  dandeetlne  relation  to  this  young  man. 
Vettius  was  rsmanded  to  prison,  and  a  process 
commenced  agdnst  him  on  the  statute  of  In* 
tended  assasdnation.  A  trial  must  have  proba- 
bly disdosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  resson 
was  sdd  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vettius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
etranglsd  by  order  of  Cnsar  In  prison."* 

By  the  infiuence  of  Pompey  and 
U.  C.  60ft.  Casar,  Gabinius  and  Piso  wero 
r  r^t^.^  dected  consuls ;  and,  by  their  con- 
.A^^Tni.  nivuMo,  Clodius  became  tribune  of 
wHiwut,  *b«  p«^  The  aeoendant  they 
A,  GabMu*  had  gained,  however,  wasextremo- 
Aepof.  ly  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  other 

officers  of  state,  and  even  to  soma 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
C  Memius  Gemellus  Joined  In  an  accusation 
agdnst  Caaar,  late  consul,  for  proosedings  In  of- 
fice contrary  to  law  and  rdigion.  Cnar,  for 
some  time,  affected  to  Join  imue  with  him  oo 
theee  queetions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  Judg« 
ment ;  but  apprehending  delay  and  trouble,  vrith* 
out  any  advantage  frem  such  an  enquiry,  ha 
pleaded  his  privucge  as  a  person  destined  for 
public  service ;  and  aocordingty,  vrithout  stav* 
Ing  to  answer  this  charge,  withdrew  from  tha 
c^ty,  and  continued  to  make  his  levies,  and  to 
assemble  his  army  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  one  of  the  quBstor% 
who  had  served  under  Casar  In  his  ooosulship^ 
was  convicted  of  some  miedemeanor  ;**  and  tha 
oppodte  party,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sudden  broka 
the  chdns  in  which  thcnr  were  held,  commenced 
suite  sgainst  all  the  tools  that  had  been  employ* 
ed  by  him  In  his  late  vident  measures.  Gabi- 
nius had  been  charged  with  bribery  by  Cahst 
Cato»  then  a  young  man.  But  the  prator^ 
whose  lot  It  was  to  exercise  the  Jurislsdiction  la 
such  cases,  being  under  the  Influence  of  Pompey, 
Gdus  Cato  eompbined  ta 
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the  pe«|iU,  md,  hsTliif  Mid  that  Pompeforarped 
a  dictatorial  pow«r.  narrowly  Mcaped  with  liis 
life.*  '^  /— r— 

Vatinins  wasaocuaed  hefore  the  pnBtor  Mem- 
miui,  who  willinglf  recdlTed  the  aocuaatioii ; 
hut  all  proeeedlnga  were  loddenlf  stopped  hj 
the  inttfposition  of  Qodias  in  the  capacity  of, 
trihune ;  and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of 
die  lenate  eoon  came  to  be  more  entlrelf  occu- 
pied with  the  deiifna  of  tUi  fiwtioaa  adTcn- 

Tlie  min  of  Cloono  anpean  to  havo  been  the 
pfrindpal  obieet  which  Clodiiit  pvopoeed  to  him- 
•elf  inenteitnf  ontheoffioeoi'tribone;  andthie, 
though  affecting  to  ba  of  the  popular  party,  he 
pursued  chiefly  from  motiTes  oif  pwional  ani- 
mosity and  reseutment.  Cicero  had  fiveo  eri- 
dence  against  him  on  Us  trial,  and  alterwards 
In  the  senate  made  him  the  oljeet  of  his  wit  and 
JuTeetive.'  He  is  gensraUr  represented  by 
Cicoo  as  ellbminato  and  profligate,  voidofdia- 


orstion  or  prudence.  On  the. 
howcTer,  he  seems  to  have  anuiaged  with  cen- 
siderable  steadiness  and  address,  lie  acted  evi- 
dently in  concert  with  Casar,^  Pompsy, 

heur 


.  but  probaUr  had  not  from 
particular  direction  ui  what  manna 


any 
Mto 


Ktst  since  the 
were  employed  against  the' 


proceedings  which 
ipUcesof  Cata. 


line»  the  danger  of  Uiis  precedent  was  a  fiiToor- 
ite  topic  with  the  popular  fiMstion.  Qodius  pro- 
liBSBed  that  the  oViect  of  his  tribunate  was  to 
proTide  a  guard  against  this  danger.  Heb^gan 
with  payinc  his  court  to  different  parties  and 
different  orders  of  men  in  the  republic,  by  pro-' 
poeing  acts  favourable  to  each ;  and  he  stated 
his  motion  for  the  better  securing  of  the  people 
against  arbitrary  executions,  wblch  he  meant  in 
the  end  to  apply  to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many 
regulations  intended  by  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  which  he  Joined  with  some  acts 
ofgratiflcation  to  privato  persons.  He  gained 
the  present  consuls  oy  procuring  them  lucratiTe 
appointments,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  in 
4Mnce;  to  Piao,  Macedonia  including  Achaia; 
to  Gabinius,  ^ria  with  a  coosiderahle  addition 
bevond  the  usual  bounds  of  the  proyince.'  He 
gained  the  indigent  part  of  the  peofde  by  an  act 
to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were  due  lor  com 
at  the  public  granarice ;  and  by  ordering,  for  the 
future,  the  diatributiona  from  thence  to  be 
made  gratuitoualy.*  He,  at  the  aame  time,  pro- 
cured another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many 
of  the  citiaena,  for  reatoring  and  increaainff  the 
number  of  corporationa  which  had  been  abMiah- 
•d  about  nine  yeara  before,  on  account  of  the 
troublca  to  which  they  gave  riae. 

The  meetina  of  corporato  bodlea.  In  a  dty  ao 
much  addicted  to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been 
the  caoee  of  frequent  diaordera.  Aa  persona,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  atote,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  people  by  indulging  their  paaaiona  for  kllo- 
lieat  and  ideaaure,  iM^thcamea,  theatrical  enter- 
tainmenta,  combato  of  gladiatora,  and  the  baiu 
ing  of  wild  beaata ;  ao  uie  head  of  every  corpo- 


ftaata,  hia  entertainmanta,  and  ahowa,  forming  hia 
ptfty  of  retaina%  on  oocadonf  to  maintoln  hia 


1  dcera  ad  Qoiat  Frat.  lib.  L  epiat.  I. 
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pretenaiono  by  Ibrcs.  The  renewal,  thcrelbin» 
of  such  sstabUshmonts,  a  msasura  which  carried 
to  every  tradesman  in  his  stall  the  Ibellng  and 
consequence  of  a  Craaaaa,  a  Pompey,  and  n 
Csaar,  aflbcting  to  govern  the  world  in  their  w^ 
apeotiva  way%  waa  jreedily  adopted  by  tha 
h>war  neople.  And  Ckdina  took  the  opponK- 
nity  of  the  first  popuhir  meetfangs  to  awaken  and 
to  diiact  their  seal  to  hia  own  pnrpoae.*  Ha 
oven  gained  a  conalderahle  party  in  the  acnnto 
by  amcting  to  drenmacribe  the  dlafntlimaijr 
power  of  the  cenaora  over  thla  body.  ManyM 
the  membera  had  reason  to  dread  the  censorial 
animadvenlons,  and  were  pleased  with  an  ael 
which  he  obtained  to  provide^  that,  for  the  fn- 
lure,  no  one  could  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  without  a  fermsl  trial,  and  the  t 
nnoe  of  both  the  censors.* 

Joined  to  so  many  arte  practissd  to  i 
different  parties  to  the  measures  he  affected  to 
take  for  the  aeeurity  of  the  people's  libertla^ 
Clodins  promulgatod  his  law  of  provisioo 
against  aivitrary  execntiona,  and  gave  it  a  r»- 
treapect  which  waa  undoubtedly  meant  to  com- 
prehend the  eummary  proeeedlnga  which  had 
been  held  agalnat  Cethegoa  and  Lentulua  in  tha 
consulate  of  Cinro.  w  hile  the  subject  waa  In 
dependence,  he  thought  of  two  drenmalancea 
that  might  operate  ttainat  him,  and  which  ha 
waa  therefore  determined  to  prevent.  One  i 
the  practice  of  recurring  to  the  celei«lal  i 
picee  by  which  the  proMcdinga  of  the  . 
were  aometimee  aoapended ;  and  the  other  win^ 
the  oppoaition  which  he  might  expect 
Cato,  who  waa  likely  to  cenaider  the  caa 
the  eenate  and  the  republic  aa  Involved  in  that 
of  the  magiatrate,  who  had  pi 


preaerved  the  atate 
To  I  ■  •        - 


by  executing  tbeir  decreea.  lo  ncure  nimaeir 
againat  the  firat,  he  procured  an  edict  to  pr^ 
hlbit  all  peraona  ftvm  (»baerving  the  heavena 


by  executin 

inatthel 

»it  all  _ 
while  the  people  were  deliberating  on  any 
aihlr  of  atote;  and  to  obviate  the  aeoond,  ho 
thought  of  a  pretence  for  a  temporary  renioval 
of  Cato  iirom  Home. 

In  the  preceding  consnlata,  Cato,  thoogh 
armed  aa  he  waa  aMely  with  the  reputetion  of 
integrity,  unable  to  prevent  the  prugrewa  of  a 
ruinoua  faction  affecting  popular  mcasuree,  yet» 
by  hia  unremitted  oppMition,  he  forced  tiiemf 
on  occasion,  to  ahow  what  Pompey  in  partlcii- 
lar  waa  extremely  dealroua  to  conceal,  that  they 
prevailed  by  corruption  and  force,  not  by  what 
they  pretended,  the  free  choice  of  their  n*Uow- 
dtixena.  Clodiua,  foreoeeluga  like  oppodtiottt 
and  poaaibly  a  diaappdntment  in  hia  deaten 
acainat  Cloero,  if  Cato  contiDued  at  Rome,  de- 
vTaed  a  commiaaion  to  employ  him  In  foreign 
aervloe.  Ptolomy,  king  of  Cypnia,  had  put  a 
peraonal  affhmt  on  Clodiua»  by  reftiainf  to  pay 
nia  ranaom  when  taken  by  piratea  on  the  ooasi 
of  Aaia  near  to  that  Idand.  He  now  took  aa 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  him,  byproen^- 
Ing  an  act  to  forfdt  hia  kingdom  and  hte  trea- 
aura ;  and  by  making  Cato  the  Inatrument  of 
hia  revenge,  he  propped  to  free  himadf  at  tha 
aame  time  ftvm  the  InteiTUption  which  this 
citlaen  waa  likdy  to  give  to  hia 


Atan  intsrviawwithCatOk  Ch>diaB  hadlte 
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ifT^t 


■dmiwttoof  hit 
tondufoo 


to  jmimA 
y/irtam;  ««ld  Um,  thai 
Cvnnn  into  the  form  of  a  ymfinot 
9d  by  nuuiT :  but  that  ho  know  of 
hj  bis  faithftiliieH  and  intofrity,  wai  m  wcU 
M  Cato»   and  tbat  he 


by  many :  bnt  that  ho 
/  hU  faithftilaeH  and 
qoaliflod  for  tbo  trust 

maant  to  propoM  him  to  tbo  poc^  <<  That," 
■aid  Cato^  «  I  know  it  a  more  artite;  not  an 
honour,  but  an  indignity  intended  to  mo." 
««  Nay,"  oaid  Clodini,  "if  youdonotgowiUinc^ 
ly,  you  ahall  colnr  foroe ; "  and  on  that  fory  day 
moTod  and  obtamed  hii  nomination  from  the 
nooplo.  Loot  tlio  aflair  of  Cyprua  ihould  not 
detain  him  a  oufliclent  time,  lie  was  farther 
charged  in  his  eommitrion  to  reoair  to  Bysan- 
tium  to  reotoie  some  esiloB,  and  to  fulet  some 
trouUet  wliich  liad  arisen  at  that  place. 

Cmnr  and  Pompey  liliewiee   ooneumd  in 
proruring  tlUs  mmmfnrion  to  Cate^  in  order  to 


remove  a  poererf ul  support  firom  the  nrBtori 
■ '^     '  *  » proposal  to  re- 


depen* 


Hemmius  and  Domitius,  wIumo  . 
peal  ail  the  aoto  of  Cnoar  was  yet'  in 
donm 

The  storm  was  now  prepared  to  fidl  upon  the 
magistrate  who  liad  preiided  in  tlie  supyrewlon 
Of'  Cataline's  party,  and  no  man  liad  any  doubt 
of  ito  direction.  Cato»  before  ho  left  Romf, 
■Being  Caaar  in  pomamien  of  tlte  |ateo  with  an 
army,  and  rmdy,  in  the  event  of  any  tumult, 


pietmoe  of  quieting  diflorden,  to  enter 
thooity  by  fbree,  and  toieizoon  thegoTcmment ; 
and  apprehending,  that  the  eauso  in  ' 


V  Just,  was  altogether  desperate^ 
needy  exhorted  Cioero,  rather  to  yield  and  to 
withdraw  firom  the  dty,  than  to  bring  matters 
to  extremities  in  the  present  etato  of  tne  repub* 
lie" 

Cieero,  howeTer«  was  lor  some  time  undo- 
elded.  Having  secured  the  support  of  L.  Nlnius 
Quadratus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  propoeed  to 
obetmct  the  proeoediitts  of  his  enemy*  and  to 
give  a  negative  to  all  h&  motions.  Anerwards, 
I  from  Qodivs,  that  the  purpoee 
Ihadno 


was  altogether  ceneral,  j 
DO  was  1 


7^ 

ipecial  relation  to  hlmeel^  he  was  prevailed  on 
not  to  divide  the  college  of  tribunee,  or  to  engage 
his  Iriends  in  the  invMloue  task  of  giving  a  ne- 
gative to  a  law,  that  wee  intended  merely  to 
guard  the  people  against  arbitrary  proceedings.' 
Oodius,  having  obtained  this  advantsge,  no 
longer  made  any  sseret  of  his  design  acidnBt 
CloenH  and  boasted  of  the  eonourrenee  of  Cae- 
■ar  and  Pompey.  In  this  neither  of  these  pro* 
fsesed  friends  of  Cioero  denied  the  imputation  ;■* 
but  excused  themeelves  inprivato  bypleadiqg^ 
that  while  their  own  acts  of  the  preceding  yeer 
ware  still  questioned  by  the  pnetor,  it  was  n»> 
Bsssary  for  them  to  keep  terme  with  so  violent  a 
tribune ;"  but  Pompey,  together  with  this  apo- 
logy for  Us  present  conduct,  gave  Cioero  the 
■trongeet  assurances  of  future  protection.  «This 
tribune,"  ho  eaid,  «  shall  kill  me  before  ho  in- 
jure yon."  It  is  not  credible  that  Pompey  then 
meant  to  betray  him;  it  was  sufldently  base 
that,  in  the  sequel,  he  did  not  keep  Us  word. 
On  the  eontiary,  when  his  aid  came  to  be  moet 
wanted  by  hie  b^ured  friend,  he  retired  to  the 


at  his  villa  ncaf 


under  pretence  of  busineH ;  and  beipg 
~  Alba,  where  Lentulns,  Luonf- 


npaiied 


many  of  the  moot  respectoUe  senators 
to  1dm  with  the  wannest  intnatiee  in 
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behalf  of  a  penen  to  whoaa  sbaniea  and  pan. 
egyrio  he  ewed  so  manr  of  his  honours^  ho 


ooldly  referred  them  to  the  ordinary  oAoen  of 
state  for  protection,  sayinc,  that  as  a  private 
citizen  he  could  not  oontena  vrith  a  furious  tri- 
bune at  the  head  of  an  armed  peosle.*' 

In  the  mean  Ume^  the  consul  Gabinius,  though 
ondsr  the  absoluto  direction  of  Pompey,  pro- 
moted the  attack  against  Cicero,  and  decked 
every  attempt  that  was  made  in  hie  frvour. 
When  the  equeetrian  order,  together  with  num- 
bers of  the  most  respectable  dtixcns  from  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome^ 
and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  eenate  in  hla 
behalf;  and  when  the  membeis  proposed  to  take 
mourning,  and  to  intereede  with  the  people, 
Gabinius  suddenly  lefl  the  chahr,  bnke  up  tha 
meeting,  went  directly  fivm  thence  to  the  a»- 
eemblr  of  the  people^  where  he  threw  out  inju- 
rious insinuations  against  the  senate,  mid  men- 
tioned the  meetings  which  had  been  hdd  by  tha 
equestrian  order,  as  riotous  and  seditions  ti^ 
multo ;  mid,  that  the  knights  ought  to  be  canthras 
how  they  revived  the  memory  of  that  part 
which  they  themselves  had  aoted  In  the  violent 
measures  wUch  irere  now  coming  under  review 
and  which  were  so  likely  to  meet  with  a  Just 
letributlon  tinm  the  people. 

In  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  aea 
Pompey  In  person  at  his  country-house;  but 
while  the  suppliant  was  entering  at  one  door^ 
this  treai^rous  friend  vrithdrew  *t  mnethmp* 


No  longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrsTed  by  n 
person  on  whom  he  had  eo  fully  relied,  ne  began 


to  be  agitated  by  a  variety  of  counsels  and  i 
Jeets.  He  was  invited  by  Cnsar  to  place  lihn- 
eelf  in  the  station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province 
of  Gaul ;  and,  in  that  public  character  abroadp 
to  take  refuge  from  the  storm  that  was  gathering 
aninst  Um  in  Italy.  But  this,  from  a  person 
wno  had  so  much  contributed  to  raise  the  stormy 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  dceign  to  insult 


ly  Um ;  or  at  best  to  reduce  him  to  a 
etato  of  dependence  on  himsdf.  Being  attended 
by  a  numerous  ho&r  of  citiaens»  cbidy  of  the 
equestrian  order,  wno  had  taken  arms  in  his 
cause,  he  sometimm  had  thoughta  of  defending 
Umself  by  force ;  at  other  times,  he  despaired 
of  his  fortunes,  and  as  i^ppears  from  his  leltenL 
propoeed  to  Ull  Umedf ;  and  was  diverted 
from  this  intention  only  by  the  entreatim  and 
anxious  csxe  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  etate  of  affairs,  when  Clodins 
assembled  the  people  to  pam  the  act  he  had 
fawned  andnst  arbitrary  executions.  He  had 
eummoncd  than  to  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that 
CsBBsr,  who  on  account  of  his  military  command 
was  then  excluded  from  the  city,  might  be  pre- 
sent. This  artfiil  politician  bdnsf  called  upoa 
among  the  first  to  ddiver  his  opinion ;  vrith  an 
appearance  of  moderation,  and  unwillingncm  to 
hear  hard  on  any  person  to  whom  the  law  night 
apply,  referred  the  people  to  his  former  dedui^ 
twns;  odd,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  on 
the  sulject  of  srUtrary  executions ;  that  he  ap- 
proved the  act  wUch  was  now  pn^osed,  as  far 
as  it  provided  against  such  offences  for  the  fti« 
tuie ;  but  could  not  approve  of  ita  having  a 
retrospect  to  any  transaenon  already  passed. 

WUle  C«ar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opin- 
ion, alTected  to  go  no  farther  than  condsNney 
and  a  regard  to  his  Honser  oondaf ^  ■isnud  to 
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r«qalre»  he  perndttod  or  direeted  Us  poty  to  go 
•very  length  with  Clodim,  and  meant  eiuer  to 
vnln  Oeeroy  or  niroe  hhn  to  aooept  of  protootioii 
on  the  terms  that  should  be  prescribed  to  him. 

When  the  cenersl  law  had  passed,  there  was 
yet  no  mention  of  Cicero;  and  his  enemies 
might  haye  still  found  it  a  diAcnlt  matter  to 
«any  the  application  to  him ;  bat  he  hlmself»  In 
the  angoldi  of  his  mind,  anticipated  the  accusa- 
tion, went  forth  in  monmlng  to  the  streets^  and 
implored  mercy  of  eyery  citlien  with  an  aspect 
of  dijecdon,  which  probably  did  not  oncoursge 
any  party  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  was  fn- 
Auently  met  in  this  condition,  and  insulted  by 
Clodius,  who  walked  in  the  streets,  attended  by 
an  armed  rabble ;  and  ho  determined  at  last  to 
abandon  the  dty.  Being  escorted  by  a  company 
of  his  friends,  he  passed  through  the  gates  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  on  the  first  of  April,  took 
the  road  of  LucMiia,  and  intended  to  haye  made 
his  retreat  Into  Sicily,  where  the  memory  of  his 
•dministration  in  ths  caoaeity  of  quaestor;  and 
the  continued  effBots  of  Us  patronage  at  Rome^ 
were  likely  to  procure  him  a  fayoiutd>le  recep- 
tion.* But  Clodius,  immediately  upon  Us  de- 
parture^ haying  carried  a  special  attainder,  by 
wUch,  In  the  language  of  such  acts,  he  was  in^ 
terdicted  the  use  of  An  and  water ;  and  by  which 
erery  person  witUn  fiye  hundred  miles  of  Italy 
was  forbid,  under  seyere  penalties,  to  harbour 
him ;  VirEilius,  the  pnetor  of  Sicily,  though  his 
friend,  dedined  to  receive  Um.  He  tumedfrom 
thence  to  Brundlsium,  passed  into  Macedonia, 
and  would  haye  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens ; 
but  apprehending  that  this  place  was  within  the 
distance  prescribed  to  him  by  the  act  of  banish^ 
ment,  he  went  to  Thessaloiiica  in  Us  way  to 
Cyxicum.  Here  he  had  letters,  that  gave  mm 
Jntlmation  of  some  change  in  Us  favour,  and 
entertaining  some  prospect  of  being  speedily 
recalled,  he  accordingly  determined  to  wait  the 
issue  of  this  hope. 

We  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  fraOtieii 
•f  Cicero,  than  perhape  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labourinK  under  the  ordinary  defects 
of  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undisguis- 
ed to  Us  friends,  and  has  left  an  extensive  cor- 
fespondenoe  behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity 
in  some  passages  of  Us  life,  or  pusillanimity  in 
ethers,  eecape  him  with  uncommon  facility. 
Being  at  least  of  a  querulous  aud  impatient  tem- 
per, he  gives  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps 
not  more  from  weakness,  than  from  dceign  to 
axdte  his  friends  to  redoaUe  their  efforts  to 
have  Um  restored.  He  knew  the  value  of  for- 
tltado  as  a  topic  of  praise^  and  might  have  aspir* 
ad  to  it;  but  would  U  nott  ha  nay  have  qus^ 
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tloned,  onooamge  Us  party  to  deep  over  Ui 
wroiiffs?  In  any  other  view,  his  complaints  rs- 
semble  more  the  wailings  of  an  Infimt,  or  the 
stnins  of  a  trajEcdy  composed  to  draw  tears,  than 
tne  language  of  a  man  supporting  the  canse  of 
integrity  In  the  midst  of  undeserved  trouble.-* 
*<  I  wish  I  may  see  the  day,'*  ho  writes  to  Atd* 
cos,  « in  wUch  I  shall  be  dispoeed  to  thank  vou 
for  having  prevailed  upon  me  not  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  myself;  for  it  is  certainly  now  matter 
of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I  yielded  to  you  U 
that  matter."* 

In  answer  to  the  same  fUend,  who  had  cUd 
Um  for  want  of  fortitude,  **  What  species  of 
evil,"  he  savs,  *'do  I  not  endure  ?  Did  ever  any 
person  fall  nrom  so  high  a  state  ?  in  so  good  a 
canse?  whh  such  abilities  and  knowlHge?  with 
so  mudi  public  esteem?  with  the  support  of  ouch 
a  respectable  order  of  dtlaens?  Can  I  remem* 
ber  what  I  was,  and  not  fed  what  I  am? 
Stript  of  so  many  honours,  cut  off  In  the  < 
of  so  much  i^ory,  daarived  of  such  a  fa 
tore  from  the  arms  or  such  childivn,  deb 
the  view  of  sudi  a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  I 
was  to  myadf,  yet  now  debarred  from  my  pro* 
sence,  ^t  I  may  spare  him  what  he  mustsuflsr 
from  such  a  sight,  and  myself  what  I  must  fed 
In  bdng  the  cause  of  so  mudi  misery  to  Uflk  I 
could  say  more  of  a  load  of  evib  wUcn  is  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bear :  but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears.'^ 

F^wm  the  whde  of  this  correspondence  of  Ci« 


oero  in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  dcgrsa 
the  unjust  reproadies  which  ho  had  suffoed, 
the  desertion  of  thoee  on  whom  he  relied  for 
support,  ths  dangers  to  wUch  he  left  his  &mOy 
expoeed,  affected  his  mind.    The  consdonsnesi 


of  his  integrity,  even  his  vanity  forsook  Um  | 
and  hU  fine  genius,  no  longer  employed  In  tha 
forum  or  in  uie  senate^  or  bnded  in  ue  literary 
studies  which  amused  Um  afterwards*  in  a  mota 
calamitous  time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  ex- 
aggerating the  distress  of  his  fbrtunes,  preyed 
upon  himsdf.  It  appeared  from  this,  and  many 
other  scenes  of  his  lifik  that  dthough  he  loved 
virtuous  actions,  yet  his  virtue  was  accompanied 
with  so  insatiaUe  a  thirst  of  the  praise,  to  which 
it  entitled  him,  that  Us  mind  was  unable  to 
sustain  itself  without  this  foreign  asdstanoe; 
and  when  the  praise  wUch  was  due  to  Us  con- 
sulate  was  changed  Into  obloquy  and  scorn,  ha 
seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  good  or  of  evil  in 
his  own  conduct  or  character ;  and  at  Tbeosalo- 
nIcB,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of  Us  exile,  sunk 
or  roee  in  his  own  esteem,  as  he  seemed  to  bt 
yahiod  or  n^looted  at  Robm.* 
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CSnsf  tafef  Fmeuhn  tf  kU  Provmee^^Wgratltm  ^Ae  EehO&^Thar  De/eai^War  with  Jrwvuhm 
— >fi«fitni  afCetmrfir  the  JFkUer  mio  Itafy^Gnat  Concoune  qfCUimu  to  kit  Quofien^Motion  to 
fwotf  acero^J)uorden  thai  fbUowed  upm  U^^QmtuUationt  ^  Pimpey  and  Cenar^^ugmentaHom 
^theJnmfin  Gaad^-^Sectrnd  Campaign  cf  Cmar^Operaiumt  on  tho  Aitno-^On  theMeu$e  and 
Samhre^^JSattUwiththa  iSr«n*-&«co«f^  qfCkenH^Conbrovenu  reUd* 

ingtokitffoum    Sqteaied MkdM if Clodk»^Tria ^ MSo.  ^ 


\7rrHILE  tlM  tmiMedon  which  tenninat- 

TT  ed  in  the  exile  of  Clotfo  WM  stiU  In  d0- 
fendence,  CaBsar,  altfMNigh,  hj  eetnming  the 
Builitny  ehaiaoter,  he  had  dlioiialified  himself  to 
take  any  part  in  eivU  affaire,  nad  actnalij  gone 
from  the  city  and  embodied  his  legions,  vet  he 
•CQl  remained  in  the  sdbaibs  of  Rome  toobsenre 
the  iasne  of  tliat  business,  and  to  direct  the  oom^ 
dud  of  hie  party.  He  thooght  himself  too  much 
intsrested  in  the  erent  to  leaTo  it  entirely  under 
the  dirsedon  of  Pompeyy  with  whom  ms  own 
connection  was  preeanoos,  and  might  be  of  short 
dnration.  He  was  inclined  to  rum,  if  he  oonid 
not  gain,  a  nersoo  whoee  talents  and  ehaiacter 
made  him  of  so  much  eoneequence  to  thejpartiee 
who  contended  for  power  in  the  state.  MaTing 
ftiled  in  his  attempt  to  gain  him  as  a  dependent 
and  to  carry  him  as  part  of  his  own  retinue  in- 
to Gaal,  he  eecretly  promoted  the  deeigna  of 
Cledius,  and  employed  his  own  retainers  and 
friende  against  hun,  until  he  saw  the  purpoee 
aooomplidied. 

The  proTinoea  of  which  Casar  had  obtahMd 
tiie  command,  comprehended,  as  haa  been  ob* 
serred,.  under  the  denomination  of  the  two 
Gauls,  considerable  tcrritoriee  on  both  ddee  of 
the  Alpe.  The  Cisalphie  Gaul,  which  was 
Joined  to  Italy,  eztendea  to  Lucca,  not  fiur  from 
Tisa  on  one  side  «f  tlie  Apenninee,  and  to  the 
Rubicon,  not  Ar  from  Arbninum  on  the  other. 
Beyond  the  Alpe,  th0  whole  tcrritorr  from  the 
Jfcditerranean  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse^ 
waa  known  by  the  name  of  GauL  A  part  of 
this  tract,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Rhone, 
the  mountains  of  AuTergne,  the  Garonne,  and 
the  r*renecs,  was  already  a  Roman  prorince. 
Including,  together  with  Languedoo  and  Dau- 
vUin^,  what,  from  ito  early  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  Is  still  named  Ph>Tence. 

The  remainder  of  the  eountry  was  divided  in- 
to three  principal  parts,  occupied  by  the  Aqui- 
tani,  the  Cdtee,  and  the  Belgs,  nations  differ- 
inc  in  lamniage,  estahUshmetita^  and  customs. 
The  first  dhrision  extsoded  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Garonne ;  the  eecond  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Seine:  and  the  third  from  thence  to  the 
Mouse  and  the  Scheld. 

In  each  of  ibcee  tracts  there  was  a  multipli- 
city of  separate  cantons  and  independent  oom- 
munitlse,  of  which  Casar  had  occasion  to  enu^ 
merate  no  less  than  four  hundred.  Even  the 
smallest  of  theee  eommunitiee,  by  his  account, 
was  broken  Into  partiee  and  factions,  who  had 
oepante  ol^Jects,  and  were  engaged  in  oppoeltion 
to  each  other.  The  people,  in  general,  were  held 
In  a  state  of  dependence  by  two  separate  orders 
of  men.  whose  condition  and  character  may  ac- 
count for  the  manifold  dlyisions  and  animoeitiee 
thai  took  pJaee  In  their  country.  One  order 
was  eedesiastica],  composed  of  the  Druids,  wbo» 


mysteries  and  the  performance  of  tuch  ritee  aa 
were  then  In  use ;  and,  having  over  thdr  foU 
low-dtixens  the  daim  to  a  hierarchy,  had, 
among  themselTes,  in  the  Tarious  pretensions  to 
prsferment  and  rank  In  their  own  order,  con- 
tinual oljects  of  competition^  Jealousy,  and 
quarrels. 

The  other  order  waa  entbely  military^  and 
consisted  of  persons  whose  principal  distinetkni 
azoee  from  the  number  of  their  armed  adherents ; 
and  who,  therefore,  Tied  with  each  other  In  the 
multitude  of  their  retainers,  or  in  the  fone  of 
their  partiee.* 

The  country,  we  learn.  In  general,  was  inter- 
spersed with  what  are  called  towns,  and  what 
were,  in  realitr,  safo  retreats,  or  plaoee  of 
strength.  It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the 
reeouroes  of  a  numerous  people ;  armiee  wera 
nnblies  i 


collected,  and  poUtlcal  assemblies  were  statedly, 
or  oocastonallT  called :  but  how  the  people  wera 
accommodated,  or  In  what  derne  they  were 
supplied  with  the  ordinary  productions  of  mo- 
chanlo  er  commercial  arte,  ie  do  where  do* 
scribed. 

In  theee  particulars  howerer,  as  they  wera 
probably  leas  skiUul  than  the  Italians,  so  they 
surpassed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yidded  in 
the  reputation  of  Talour ;  and  they  were  now  in 
reality  on  the  ere  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  ra« 
padtyand  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambU 
tion,  refined  poliey,  and  superior  arte  of  tha 
other. 

Amonc  wrties^  who  were  already  so  noma* 


fomllyor  pc 
to  find  the 


rous,  and  likely  to  be  diyided  Indefinitely  by 
laonal  Jealousies,  Casar  was  about 
occasions,  which  he  undoubtedly 
eooffht  for,  of  raising  his  rntutation  in  war,  of 
enriching  himself  and  hie  dependents,  and  of 
forming  an  army  inured  to  serrioe,  and  attached 
to  himself.    While  he  was  yet  in  Italy,  he  had 


by  thsir  profeiaion. 


keeping  of  such 


intimation  of  a  wonderful  project  formed  by  tha 
Hdyetii,  nativee  of  the  tract  which  extends  from 
the  Jura  to  the  Alpe,  and  of  the  yalleys  which 
diyide  thoee  mountains,  to  quit  their  own  coun- 
try In  order  to  exchange  it  for  abetter  settlement 
in  a  less  indement  region,  on  the  lower  and 
mora  fertile  plains  of  GauL 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose,  an  exact 
account  of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton, 
and  mustered  no  less  than  three  hundrod  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two 
thousand  were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  beav 
arms.  To  put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  j 
Mparatus  of  proyisions,  of  horses,  and  of 
riagea  was  necessary;  and  they  allotted  two 


yens  for  the  necessary  preparations.    This  tima 
waa  now  elapeed,  ana  the  swarm  began  to  < 
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IsdfB  on  the  twatty-fiftli  of  Mareh  of  thojeiir 
In  whieh  C«ar  wm  to  take  poeeeeelon  or  hie 
proTinoe.  On  reoelTing  the  uarm,  he  eet  oat 
from  Italy,  and  with  hasty  journeys  arrlTed  at 
GeneTa,  when,  to  prevent  surpniie,  he  broke 
down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone,  and  took.ocher 
meaeures  to  preclude  the  aooen  of  atnuigcn  to 
hii  proTinoe. 

In  the  mean  tiiM  the  Helvetiaiis  aent  a  pad- 
Se  meenge,  desiring^  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  pam  the  Rhone,  and  giving  aaauTanoct 
that  they  would  abstain  from  every  sort  of  hos- 
tility on  their  march  through  the  Roman  pro- 
vince. Cssar,  in  order  to  gain  time,  affected  to 
take  their  request  Into  consideration,  promised 
to  give  them  an  answer  by  the  middle  of  April ; 
■nd  in  this  manner  amused  them,  while  he  as- 
sembled the  legion,  that  was  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province,  and  ordered  new  levies 
to  be  made  with  the  greatest  despatch.  At  the 
same  time,  he  fortified  the  banks  of  the  river, 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  narrow  pass* 
at  which  the  Rhone  enters  between  the  Jura 
and  the  Vuadie,  and  from  thence  running  under 
dilKi  and  steep  mountains,  renders  the  access 
from  Helvetia  to  Gaul  either  impracticable  or 
fasliy  obstructed. 

Being  thus  prepsred  for  his  defence,  he,  on 
the  return  of  tne  Helvetian  deputies,  gave  them 
fbr  answer,  That  the  Romans  never  allowed 
•trmngers  to  pass  through  their  country ;  and 
that  if  any  attempt  were  made  on  his  province, 
be  should  repel  it  by  force.  Upon  receiving  this 
answer,  the  Helvetians,  though  too  late,  en- 
deavoured to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
and  made  repeated  attacks,  either  where  the 
river  was  fordable,  or  where  it  admitted  the  use 
of  rafts  or  of  boats,  but  were  repulsed  in  every 
attempt,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
.vight,  where,  by  the  consent  of  the  Sequani, 
their  neighbours  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
tiiey  passed  over  the  Jura  into  Gaul. 

Cssar,  probably  not  more  alarmed  for  the 
Mfety  of  his  province,  than  desirous  to  render 
It  a  scene  of  action,  determined  to  obeerve  the 
migrations  of  this  enemy,  and  to  seize  the  occa- 
•lon  they  furnished  him  of  forming  his  troops 
to  service.  For  this  purpose  he  himself,  in  per- 
son, repassed  the  Alps,  and  without  aiiv  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  his  commission,  which  re- 
stricted his  military  estaUisbment  to  three  le- 
gions, ordered  additional  levies,  and  with  the 
forces  assembled  near  Aquileia,  returned  to  his 
nortiiem  province.  In  this  march  he  met  with 
opposition  from  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  endeavoured  to obetruct  his  way:  but 
be  had  traversed  the  countrv  of  the  Allobroges, 
and  passed  the  Rhone  aoove  its  confluence 
with  the  Soaner  when  he  had  intelligence  that 
the  Helvetii,  having  cleared  the  passes  of  Jura, 
and  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani, 
Were  arrived  on  the  Soane ;  and  although  they 
had  hitherto,  agreeably  to  their  stipulations 
with  the  natives,  abstained  from  hostilities,  that 
they  threatened  the  nations  inhabiting  beyond 
this  river  with  fire  and  sword. 

Upon  application  made  to  him  for  protection 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  the  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued 
bis  march;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  moved  in  four  divirions  (this 
being  the  number  of  their  cantons,)  the  tnrce 
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,  and  tbattho 
fourth  dlrision  being  to  follow,  yet  remained  on 
the  nearer  bank  of  Uie  river,  he  marched  In  the 
night  with  three  legions,  surprised  this  tsb^ 
division ;  and,  baring  put  many  of  them  to  the 
sword,  forced  the  remainder  to  take  reA^  In 
the  neighbouring  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Cmsar's  army 
arrived  on  the  Seane,  he  oonatroetod  a  bridgt» 
and  passed  tiwt  river  in  his  way  to  the  snway. 
The  lielvetlans»  sensible  of  their  hiss  hi  the  bits 
action,  and  alarmed  at  the  apidity  of  bla  na- 
tions, he  having  executed  in  one  day  the  paos^gt 
of  a  river  which  had  detained  them  above  nln*^ 
days,  sent  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Roman 
proconsul,  and  to  obtain,  if  possibly  hia  pcnnia* 
sion  to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  settleascal 
on  amicable  terms.  Iney  offered,  in  case  they 
were  allowed  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  tfia 
choice  of  the  place  to  himself;  bidding  him  re- 
member, at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  arms  of 
the  Helvetii  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  fdt 
by  the  Romans.  Tliat  the  recent  fate  of  a  sin- 
gle canton  taken  by  snqnlse  ought  not  to  flatter 
him  too  much  :  that  the  Helvetians  liad  learned 
firom  their  fathers  to  rdv  more  on  valour  than 
on  artifice  or  on  negotiation ;  bat  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  their  present  migration  sigu^ 
lized  with  any  massacres,  nor  their  new  am^ 
ment  stained  with  Roman  blood." 

To  this  message,  Cassar  replied,  *•  That  bo 
eould  recollect  to  have  heard  of  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  Romans  by  their  nation, 
and  to  which  they  now  proliably  alluded :  that 
he  likewise  had  more  recent  provocations  which 
he  knew  how  to  resent:  neverthdess.  If  they 
meant  to  oomplywith  his  demand,  to  repair  tM 
injuries  they  nad  done  to  the  AUobroces*  and  to 
the  £dui,*  and  to  give  hostaces  lor  ueir  futnro 
behariour,  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  them 
peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Hdvetian  deputies  wltb« 
drew,  saying.  That  it  was  the  prsctice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive^  not  to  sive  hostages ;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  fdlowing  day :  tba 
Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  quarter  wbem 
they  might  settle  without  interruption;  and 
Cesar,  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  restrain 
them  from  plundering  the  country  of  his  allieo. 
Both  continued  on  the  same  route  durinr  fifreen 
days,  with  no  more  than  an  interval  of  five  or 
six  miles  between  the  front  of  one  army  and  Cba 
rear  of  the  other. 

On  this  march  Cssar's  cavslry,  bavhig  rmUf 
enraged  themselves  on  unfavourable  ground,  r^ 
ceived  a  check ;  and  he  himself,  behig  obUged 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Soane,  by  which  ho 
received  his  prorislons,  was  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  had  intelligence^  mft 
they  had  taken  poet  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  abont 
eight  miles  in  his  front,  and  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  resolution  to  receive  him,  in  that  pea^ 
tion,  if  he  cboee  to  attack  them.  Having  er 
amined  the  ground  on  which  they  were  pooled^ 
and  observing,  that  the  height  in  their  rear  waa 
not  by  nature  Inaecessible,  nor  sufficiently  se- 
cured against  him,  he  despatched  Labienas  In 
the  night  at  the  bead  of  two  legions,  with  otdera 
to  possess  himself  of  the  eminence,  and  to  frll 
down  from  thence  on  the  enemy's  rear  when* 


8  Inbabiunta  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  G^ 
neva,  and  pun  of  Savoy. 
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WMwtbtmaltadEedbylilmMlf  infront  L»- 
Mffim  moourdinglj  got  poticwion  of  the  hill,  and 
Canr  advuioea  tovraros  the  foot  of  it  to  oocapj 
tko  •tt«ntion  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them 
in  front.  But  the  purpoee  of  this  disposition 
wao  frustrated  hj  the  misinformation  of  an  offi- 
cer of  hone»  wii«>,   belnf  admnoed  before  tlie 
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•nsT,  reported,  that  the  enemy  still  appeared 
on  the  lielght,  and  that  Labienns  probably  liad 
fidled  In  his  attempt  to  seize  it.  Casar»  discon- 
oerted  by  tliis  information,  made  a  halt,  In  which 
1m  loot  so  much  time  as  to  give  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  to  decamp,  and  to  retire  in  safety. 
He  nererthdest  continued  his  pursuit  for  one 
day  longer,  and  at  njcht  encamped  about  three 
miles  in  their  rear.  But  being  obliged,  on  the 
following  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  order  to  re- 
ceiTo  a  supply  of  provblons,  the  enemy  bdiered 
tliat  he  was  retreating,  and  began  to  pursue  in 
tlieirtum.  He  halted  on  a  rising  ground  to 
peroriTO  them,  placed  his  new  levies  with  the 
Dagnge  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  choice 
of  his  army  on  the  declivity  towards  the 
plain.  Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack 
him,  afler  an  obstinate  engagement  which  lasted 
from  one  In  the  afternoon  till  night,  were  de- 
feated with'  the  slaughter  of  about  two  hundred 
tliousand  of  their  people ;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  souls,  reduced  to  despair  by  the 
sense  of  their  loeses,  and  the  want  of  subsistence, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Casar  ordered  them 
back  into  their  own  country,  chax^nr  the  Allo- 
broges  to  find  them  subsistence,  until  ttiey  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  iSe  Boli 
however,  a  part  of  this  unfortunate  migration, 
were  received  by  the  Edul,  w)io,  to  gain  this 
aoeession  of  people,  allotted  part  of  their  own 
lands  to  accommodate  these  strangers.* 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  Cnsar, 
while  great  part  of  the  summer  yet  remained, 
another  service  on  which  to  employ  his  army 
isented  itself.      The  nations  who  in- 


habited the  banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire, 
beiuf  sensible  of  the  deUveraoce  they  had  re- 
ceived finom  a  storm,  which,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  its  direction,  alarmed  every  quarter  of  Gaid, 
sent  deputies  to  congratulate  the  Roman  general 
on  his  late  victory,  and  to  propose  that  they 
Anight  hold,  under  his  protection,  a  general  con- 
vention of  all  their  sUtes.  The  object  of  their 
meetiitf,  as  it  soon  appeared,  was  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  the  common  oppression  they  under- 
went from  the  tyranny  of  Ariovistus,  a  German 
chief,  who,  when  the  Gauls  were  at  war  among 
themselves,  had  been  invited  as  an  auxiliary  to 
one  of  the  parties,  and  had  obtained  the  victory 
far  his  allies :  but  took  for  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
Tloes  possession  of  one  third  of  their  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  own  people,  and  as- 
•nmed  for  himself  the  eovsreignty  or  the  whole. 
His  fores  was  dally  augmented  vy  the  continual 
arrival  of  more  emigrants  from  Germany ;  so 
that,  firom  fifteen  thousand  men,  wiUi  whom  the 
chief  had  arrived,  his  foUowershad  multiplied 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  To  ac- 
commodate this  numerous  people,  he  had  re- 
cently made  a  demand  of  another  third  of  the 
territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  extending  his 
possessions  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Sonne.  Most  of  the  nations  on  this  tract 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  contribution  le- 
afed by  these  strangers,  and  to  give  hostages  for 
the  nf  ular  payment  of  it. 
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The  unfortunate  nations,  wlbo,  by  tmstlnf  ttf 
the  protection  of  a  barbarous  prinoe,  had  expea- 
ed  themselves  to  this  calamity,  now  applied  fyie 
rriief  to  another  power,  whose  pretensions  In  the 
end  were  likeiy  to  be  eaually  dangerous  to  their 
freedom.  Seiuible  of  the  hazard  to  whieh  they 
expoeed  their  hoetages  by  entering  into  any  open 
concert  against  the  Germans,  they  made  their 
application  to  Cssar  In  secret,  and  found  him 
sufficiently  willing  to  embrace  every  opportuni- 
ty of  ren<wrinf  his  province  a  theatre  m  action 
to  his  army,  and  of  renovm  to  himself.  Ho 
sent  without  delay  a  message  to  Ariovistus, 
desirinr  to  have  a  conference  with  bim  ou  af- 
fairs that  concerned  the  general  interests  ol 
GauL  This  haughty  chieftain  replied  with  dis- 
dain, '<  That  if  the  Roman  ceneral  meant  to 
have  an  interview  with  him,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence was  known ;  that  he  neither  could  trust 
himself  in  the  ouarters  of  CMsr,  without  an 
army,  nor  woula  l»e  at  tiie  eacpense  of  assem- 
bling one,  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  eon« 
ference  with  bIm." 

Caesar  renewed  the  message  with  an  express 
requisition  that  the  hostages  of  the  Edul  should 
be  reetored ;  that  Ariovistus  should  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  this  people,  or  against  any 
other  ally  of  the  Romans;  and  that  he  should 
not  suffer  any  more  of  his  countrymen  to  past 
the  Rhine. 

To  this  message  Ariovistus  replied.  That  ho 
had  conquered  the  poesesslons  which  he  held  in 
Gaul,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  power  who  had  a 
riglit  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  his  conquests  ; 
that  whoever  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  hia 
peril;  and  that  Cnsar,  if  he  thought  proper, 
might  try  the  spirit  of  his  people ;  they  were 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  had  not  for  fourteen 
years  slept  under  any  cover. 

Casar,  not  to  seem  backward  in  accepting  this 
challenge,  and  In  compliance  with  a  maxim 
which  he  often  obeervea  with  success.  That  kit 
Uowt  thtndd  antiapate  Ids  threati,  and  outrun  the 
apectationt  ofhitenenWf  advanced  upon  the  Ger- 
mans before  they  ooum  think  him  In  condition 
to  act  against  them.  For  this  purpose,  without 
communicating  his  design  to  any  person  of  his 
own  army,  he  repassed  ue  Soane,  and  ascended 
by  the  course  of  the  Douse  to  Vesontio,  now  Bo- 
sanQon,  a  place  of  strength,  which  he  understood 
Ariovistus  meant  to  seizes  as  the  principal  reaort 
of  his  forces. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  his  intention  of  mak- 
ing war  on  the  Germans  began  to  be  suspected 
Inms  own  army;  and  the  legions,  taking  their 
account  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  that  ene- 
my from  the  report  of  the  Gaulisn  auxiliaries, 
were  greatly  alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  dis- 
tinction who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of 
Cosar,  as  to  a  place  of  victorr  and  honour,  now, 
under  various  pretences,  appued  for  leave  to  ro- 
tlre.  Their  example  spread  a  kind  of  panic  in 
the  army,  and  both  men  and  offloerb  muttered 
their  resolution  not  to  obey,  if  they  should  be 
ordered  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider 
as  a  service  so  unreasonable  and  wild. 

Casar  being  thus  called  upon  to  exert  thai 
undaunted  courage  and  masterly  eloquence  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  on  man  occasions, 
assembled  all  the  offloen  of  his  army,  and  repri- 
manded them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to 
question  the  propriety  of  his  motions.  The  mat- 
ter in  dispute  with  Ariovistus,  he  said,  mir hi 
be  terminated  In  an  amicable  manner.  This 
chieftain  had  very  lately  made  advances  of 
friendship  to  thoRonuuu^  had  been  ftvonnblf 
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MslTed,  and  tlMm  wm  no  vetaon  to  beUerothot 
M  would  now  wantonly  proTdu  their  resent- 
nenl.  «  But  if  he  ehould,  of  whom  are  you 
afraid.  Of  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  Cimbri 
or  Teutonesy  already  Tanquiahed  by  Marios? 
Of  n  people  confessedly  inferior  to  the  Helve- 
tians,  whom  tou  hare  subdued  ?  But  some  of 
▼on,  I  am  toldi  in  order  to  disguise  your  own 
fears  nnder  the  affectation  of  wisdom,  talk  of 
difficulties  in  the  wm  by  which  you  are  to  pass, 
and  of  the  want  of  proTisioos  which  you  are 
likely  to  suffer.  I  am  not  now  to  learn  from 
■uch  persons  as  you  what  I  owe  to  my  trust,  nor 
to  be  told  that  an  army  must  be  supplied  with 
provisions.  But  our  aiUes  are  ready  to  supply 
us  in  ff renter  quantities  than  we  can  consume, 
and  the  very  country  we  are  to  pass  is  coirered 
with  ripe  corn.  As  for  the  roads  you  shall 
speedily  see  and  Judge  of  them.  I  am  little  af- 
fected with  what  I  near  of  a  deslcn  to  abandon 
me  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.  Such 
insults,  I  know,  have  been  offered  to  command, 
crs,  who,  by  their  avarice  or  by  their  mlscar- 
xiafes,  bad  forfeited  the  regard  or  the  confidence 
of  their  troops ;  what  will  happen  to  me  a  little 
time  will  discover.  1  meant  to  have  made  a 
longer  halt  at  this  place,  but  shall  not  defer  giv- 
ing you  an  opportunitv  to  show,  whether  re^ird 
to  your  duty,  or  the  tear  of  a  supposed  enemy, 
is  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  your  minds.  I 
mean  to-mqrrow,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  de- 
camp, and  shall  proceed,  if  no  other  part  of  the 
armV  follows  me,  with  the  tenth  legion  alone.** 

Tnis  speech  had  a  very  sudden  effect.  The 
tenth  legion,  having  been  formerly  distinguished 
by  their  general,  nit  this  exprnslon  of  confi- 
dence as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  It,  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  their  officers  to  return  their 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses 
for  their  late  misbehaviour,  and  in  assurances  of 
their  resolution  to  support  their  general  in  any 
service  on  which  be  might  be  pleased  to  employ 
them.  He  accordingly  decamped  at  the  hour 
appointed ;  and  malving  a  circmt  of  forty  miles, 
to  avoid  some  difficulties  which  lay  on  the  direct 
road,  after  a  continual  march  of  seven  days,  in 
which  he  was  conducted  by  Divitiacus,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  he  arrived  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
the  German  quarters. 

Upon  this  unexpected  arrival,  Ariovistus,  in 
his  turn,  thought  proper  to  desire  a  conference 
with  Cfesar.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
meet  on  horseback,  and  be  attended  only  by 
cavalry.  In  this  part  of  his  army,  which  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Gaulish  horse,  Ciesar  was 
weaL  But,  not  to  decline  the  proposal  tliat 
was  made  to  him,  he  mounted  his  supposed  fa- 
vourite legion  on  the  horses  of  the  Gauls,  and 
with  this  escort  came  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  conference. 

It  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spadoos 
plain,  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
!llie  leaders,  each  attended  byten  of  his  officers, 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  escorts  drew 
up  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  on  each 
sMe. 

Ciesar  began  the  eonferenoe»  by  reminding 
Ariovistus  of  the  honours  recently  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  ordered 
him  the  usual  presents*  and  gave  Idm  the  title  of 
king.  «  The  Edui,**  he  said,  «  were  the  allies 
of  the  Roman  people ;  thev  had  formed  this 
connection  in  the  height  of  taeir  prosperity,  and 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Gaulish  nations ;  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
•f  tho  Romans  to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  al- 


liance, but  to  render  it  in  every  instance,  to  tha 
partT  who  embraced  it  a  source  of  prosperity 
and  nonour.  He  therefore  renewed  his  former 
requisition,  that  Ariovistus  should  not  make 
war  on  the  Edui,  or  on  any  nation  in  alliance 
with  Rome ;  that  he  should  remit  their  trilmte, 
and  rdease  their  hoetages ;  and,  if  he  could  not 
send  back  into  their  own  countnr  such  of  the 
Germans  as  were  already  on  this  side  of  the 
Rhine,  that  he  should  at  lesst  prevent  the  arrival 
of  any  more  from  that  quarter.'* 

In  answeF  to  these  propositions,  Ariovistus 
replied,  That  he  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  by 
the  natives  of  this  country ;  that  he  had  done 
them  servicee,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than  a 
just  reward ;  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt 
them  and  himself,  the  Gauls  had  been  the  ag- 
gressors, and  had  suffered  no  more  than  the 
usual  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indem- 
nify him  for  his  losses,  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  tribute,  and  bad  given  hostaces  for 
the  regular  payment  of  it.  *'  Am  not  I  too," 
he  said,  "by  your  own  account,  in  alUance  with 
the  Romans?  Why  should  that  alliance,  which 
is  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to  every  one  else^ 
be  a  loos  and  a  misfortune  to  me  ?  Must  I  alone, 
to  preserve  this  alliance,  resign  the  advantage  of 
trntlea,  and  remit  the  payments  that  are  due  to 
me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these  conditions. 
My  countrymen  have  passed  the  Rhine,  not  to 
oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend  their  leader. 
If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  here,  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  first  occupiers,  have  a  right  prior 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each  of 
us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armies  on 
my  territory  ?  I  disturb  no  possession  of  yours. 
mvat  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
I  make  of  my  own  ?** 

To  this  pointed  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  showed  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome. 
*<  I  know,'*  he  said,  "  that  the  Romans  are  not 
interested  in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cutting 
you  off,  I  should  perform  an  acceptable  service 
to  many  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  shall  take 
no  part  in  your  internal  divisions.  Leave  me  ; 
make  war  where  yon  please ;  I  shall  not  inter- 
pose in  any  matter  which  does  not  concern  my- 
self." 
-  Cssar  continued  to  plead  the  engafementa 
whidi  the  Romans  had  contracted  witn  many 
of  die  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protection. 
"  If  conquest  coujd  give  any  right  to  possession,'* 
he  said,  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
long  since  subdued  the  Arveml ;  hut  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  van- 
quish, much  less  to  forsake  tnoee  we  have  once 
patronised.*'  While  he  yet  spoke  the  German 
norse  had  advanced,  and  even  bn^an  to  throw 
darts,  whldi  made  it  expedient  for  Cssar  to 
break  up  the  conference.  He  accordingly  with- 
drew, giving  strict  orders  to  his  people  not  to 
return  the  insults  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  the  Ger- 
man diieftain  proposed  another  personal  inter- 
Tiew,  or,  if  that  were  dedined,  desired  that  some 
person  of  confidence  should  be  sent  with  whom 
he  might  treat.  Being  gratlfled  in  the  second 
part  c?  this  alternative^  hut  intending  no  mors 
by  this  request  than  a  mere  feint  to  lull  the 
enemy  into  some  degree  of  security,  he  pretended 
to  tsM  offence  at  the  quality  of  the  penons  who 
were  sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custody, 
and  on  the  same  day  put  his  army  in  motkm 
npso  a  real  design,  which  ihowad  that,  barbarian 
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••  ke  wM»  ht  wnihirtliwil  the  pi—»  as  well  m  the 
•xecuti*B,  of  milltwy  open^ni.  ObMnring 
that  the  Ranuuia  deriv«d  th«fa>  tulMitteoce  Ifom 
the  eountij  behind  them,  he  made  a  morement, 
hj  which  M  passed  .their  camp,  took  a  strong 
poet  ahoat  eioTen  miles  in  their  rear,  and  bv  this 
means  Inteieepted  their  ordinarj  supply  or  pro- 
Tisions. 

Caesr  for  many  daysanccessiTely  endearoored, 
by  forming  oa  the  plain  between  the  two  armies, 
to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  baUie ;  but  having 
failed  in  this  purpose,  he  ww  obliged  to  divide 
his  armr,  and  to  place  it  in  eeporate  poeti,  which 
ho  fortified,  in  order  to  foeover  a  eoBununioation 
with  the  eoontry  beliind  him.  He  learned  that 
the  Germans  had  borne  with  great  impatietoee 
the  deftanoes  he  had  given  them ;  but  that  they 
were  restrained  from  fighting  by  the  predletiens 
of  tlieir  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own 
people  would  bo  defeated,  if  they  ehoold  hazard 
a  battle  before  the  change  cf  the  moon. 

The  Germans,  notwithsUnding  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoured 
lo  dislodge  one  of  the  divisions  of  Cesar's  army, 
and,  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  were  alter, 
wards  attacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  camp, 
and  defieated  with  great  alanghter.  Arioviatus 
hiraeelf,  with  the  remains  of  his  followers,  lied 
to  the  Rhine,  about  fifty  milee  from  the  field  of 
battle,  passed  that  river  in  a  smaU  canoe ;  num- 
bers of  nis  people  perished  in  attempting  to  fol* 
h>w  him,  and  the  creatcr  part  of  thoee  who  ro* 
mained  were  overtaken^  and  pat  to  thesword  by 
Ciaear's  cavalry. 

In  this  manner  Cnsar  eonduded  his  first  cam* 
Mign  in  OauL  And  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
ruture  oonooests  in  tluU  country,  by  stating 
himself  as  the  protector  of  its  native  inbabitants 
against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Gentians,  two 
powerful  invaders  who  were  liluly  to  subdue  It. 
He  placed  his  army  for  the  winter  among  the 
nations  if  horn  he  had  thus  taken  under  his  pro- 
tectieo,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of 
attending  to  the  af&irs  of  his  province  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps ;  but  more  probably  to  be  near 
to  Rome^  where  he  had  many  political  interests 
at  stake,  friends  to  support,  and  enemies  to  op- 
pose>  in  their  canvas  £or  the  offices  of  state. 
His  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Lucca,  tin 
nearest  part  of  his  province  to  Rome ;  and  that 
place  b^an  to  be  irequented  by  numbers  who 
were  already  of  his  party,  or  who  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  it,  ana  with  whom  he  bad  vrevi- 
ouly  made  his  own  terms  in  stipulating  tne  re- 
turns they  were  to  malce  for  wk  several  pro- 
fermenU  in  which  be  undertook  to  assist 
them. 

At  the  election  of  consuk  for  this  year,  P. 
Cornelias  Leatnlus  Smnther  was  joined  with 
Q.  C«cilius  Mete^us  Mepos,  of  whom  tlw  latter 
had,  in  the  capacity  of  tiibune,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  dangerous 
faotioDS.  Lenttilus  had  lately  attached  himeel/ 
entirely  to  Pompey,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this 
patron,  probably  now  prevailed  in  bis  election. 
He  had  been  eflile  in  the  consiilaie  of  Cicero, 
and  had  talcen  s  vigorous  port  in  those  very 
BicasHres  for  which  Cicero  was  now  suifering 
in  exile.'  He  was  likely  to  fiivour  the  restora- 
tion of  that  Injured  citizen,  and  upon  this  ac- 
coanr  wm  now  the  more  acceplAble  to  Pompier, 
wh«^  having  |udi  open  rupture  with  Clodius,  was 
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Clodlas,  soon  alter  hk  Ute  vtetory  ov* 
Cicero,  greatly  roes  in  his  prssumption,  and, 
foiigettingthat  he  pgrevalled  more  by  the  oonni- 
vanoe  of  Pompey  and  C«sar,  and  by  the  support 
of  their  firiends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his 
own,  veaiurcd  to  set  Pompey  himself  at  defi- 
ance, to  questhm  the  validity  of  fits  acts  in  the 
late  settlcaneDt  of  Asia,  to  set  the  young  Tl- 
granes,  still  the  prisoner  of  Pompey,  at  liberty/ 
and  propoeed  to  restore  him  again  to  his  king- 
dom. In  the  debates  which  arose  on  thme  mea.> 
sures  In  the  assembly  of  the  people,  Pompey 
had  the  morilflcadon  to  find  that  the  sarcasms 
of  Clodius  were  reeeived  by  the  audience  in  go* 
neral  with  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  partisana 
of  the  senate,  in  particalar,  with  marks  of  satta- 
Chiefly  governed  by  tanity,  and  impa^ 


tient  of  obloquy,  he  abeented  himedf  from  the 
public  aasembbee  during  the  remainder  of  Ch»- 
dioa*  term  in  ofBee,  and  was  ready  to  embtnee 
every  neeosure  by  which  he  might  be  revenged 
of  that  faetloua  tribune,  or  regain  his  own  credit 
with  the  more  respectable  claiss  of  the  eitiaens.' 

Eneouraged  by  thk  division  among  their  ene- 
mies, the  mi^jority  of  the  senate,  who  justly 
considered  the  cause  of  Cicero  as  their  own,  had 
ventured,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
while  Qodiue  was  vet  In  office,  to  move,  for 
his  recall.  Eight  of  the  tribunes  concurred  in 
uri^ng  this  motion,  and  it  was  rejected  only  In 
consequence  of  the  negative  of  ^Uoe  Ligur,  ens 
of  the  college  iHiom  Clodios  had  prepared 
to  act  this  nrt,  aiid  whom  he  was  ready  to 
support  by  foioe»  If  tlie  i^poeite  party  should 
persist  In  tlieir  motion.* 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new  consuls  and  tri- 
bnnee  for  the  foUowinqp  year,  better  hopee  of 
sQcoem  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
Cicero.  Lentnlus  declared  that  the  restoration 
of  this  exile  should  be  the  first  oli^  of  his  ad^ 
ministration;  and  that  he  would  not  fiul  to 
mom  it  on  the  day  that  he  entered  on  office. 
Metdlua  too^  the  bvother-in-law  of  Qodiui, 
though  alvpaya  inclined  to  favour  the  popular 
faction,  could  not  in  this  matter  eet  himself  in 
oppoeition  to  Pomper,  and  declared  his  Inten^ 
tion  to  eoncar  with  the  oensul.'  MUo,  Seztins, 
and  six  more  of  the  tribunes,  with  all  the  pnetora 
except  Appiua  CUmdius  the  brother  of  Puhllus, 
dsdarsd  their  intention  to  take  an  aetfve  part 
in  forwarding  this  measurs. 

Encouragea  by  these  appearanoee,  Cicero  left 
his  retveat  at  Tlieesalonlca,  and  arrived  at  Diiw 
rachium,  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  NovernVr, 
to  be  at  hand  to  consult  with  bis  fiiendi  on  the 
steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean 
time  the  consuls-elect  had  their  provinom  aesignu 
ed.  Lentulus  was  destined  to  command  in 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  and  Metellus  In  the  fiuther 
province  of  &iain.  Both  were  amply  gratified 
m  every  article  of  thdr  appointmente,  in  order 
to  confirm  tliem  in  the  interest  at  thf  senate : 
but  Cicero  expressed  great  anxiety  kuC  tfrast 
concessions  should  be  found  premature;  and, 
being  made  before  the  new  tribunes  entered  on 
office,  or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destlm^ 
was  afraid  lest  it  might 
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'•ffMtiim  ftvM  hit  pi^tyy  And 

zealous  to  moTe  for  httncalL  Hm 
U  C.  608.  oonaul  Lentalua,  nofewitlMtuidiiig, 
^  ^  ,  k«P^  >^  word ;  and,  on  the  first  of 
fuUsT^hS:  J«»««T.  tho  day  of  his  sntsring 

Meteil.N^'   ■o^va  that  Cloero  shoold  bo  im- 
pot,  mediatdT  reealled 

ment;  ttwt  all 
his  return  should  be  declared  enemies  to 
coontry;  and  that  If  the  people  should  be  dia- 
torbed  by  yiolenoe  In  paaslnf  this  decree,  it 
shoold,  nsTerthelcas,  be  lawful  fiw  the  ezUe  to 
avail  himself  of  it.' 

This  motion  was  nodTSd  In  the  oenato  with 
genersl  a{»|daose.     Eight  of  the  tribunes  were 
sealous  In  support  of  it.    On  the  eootrary, 
- Brios  and 


nbers  of  the  eoUege,   Numerios 


Ser- 


ranns,  were  gained  by  Clodius  to  oppose  it. 
Serranos,  howsTer,  oouid  yentore  no  farther  at 
this  meetinir  than  to  plead  for  n  delar.  But  he 
was  preraued  upon,  during  the  tnterrening 
night,  to  interpoee  his  negative,  and  the  motion 
accordingly  could  proceed  no  fhrther  in  the 


It  was  resolved, 
n  law  to  the  people  for  Cleero^s' 
and  a  day  was  fixed  for  this  vurpoae.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  Faoricius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured 
to. occupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
force,  but  found  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous 
troop  of  gladiators,  was  there  before  him.  A 
eonmct  ensued,  in  which  Pabridus,  together 
with  Cispius,  another  of  the  tribunes  who  came 
to  his  assistance,  with  all  the  party  of  the 
senate,  were  driven  from  the  forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with 
swords  already  stained  in  blood,  pursued  his 
Tictorv  throuffh  the  streets.  The  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  seme  public  records 
whicn  be  wished  to  destroy,  was  set  on  fire  ;* 
the  houses  of  Milo  and  Cttdlius  the  pnetor  vrere 
attacked.  **  The  streets,  the  common  sewers, 
the  river,"  save  Cicero,  «« were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  all  the  pavements  were  stained  with 
Uood."  No  such  scene  had  been  acted  since  the 
times  of  Octavius  and  CInna,  when  armies 
fought  in  the  dty  for  the  dominion  of  the 
«mplre.' 

QuintuB  Cicero  escuied  by  hiding  bfanself 
wider  the  dead  bodies  of  his  own  servants,  who 
were  slain  in  defending  his  house.  The  tribune 
Pnblius  Sextius  actmlly  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  received  many  wounds,  and  was  left 
for 'dead  among  the  slain.  This  circumstance, 
however,  alarmed  the  party  of  Clodius  not  less 
than  It  alarmed  his  opponents.  The  odium  of 
having  murdered,  or  even  violated  the  person  of  a 
tribune,  was  likely  to  ruin  their  interest  with  the 
people;  and  they  propoeed  to  balance  this  out- 
rage by  putting  to  death  Numerins,  ahiother  tri- 
bune, wno,  being  of  their  own  side,  should  ap- 
pear to  be  killed  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the 
Intended  victim  of  this  riaiculous  and  sanguinary 
artifice,  receiving  Information  of  their  design, 
•voided  beiitf  made  the  tool  of  a  party  at  the 
of  his  life,  and  made  his  escape.* 
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After  so  atnage  a  diaafdea^,  parties  for  sobm 
months,  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  ahetalniid 
from  violence.  The  tribune  Milo  osmmsBosd  a 
nrassution  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  hot 
it  was  for  some  time  eluded  by  the  authority  of 
AppiusClaudius,  brother  of  the  accused,  who  waa 
nowlntheottceof  pnBtor;andtheeeinti,  vriMn 
actually  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed  by  the 
armed  party  of  gladiators,  with  wtridi  Puhlius 
Clodius  himsdf  hifosted  every  publio  phmw  It 
was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  being  prejparsd 
to  employ  a  sunilar  fores,  and  Milo  aocordlngiy 
had  recourse  to  this  method.  He  nurcfaaaea  a 
troop  of  ghidiators,  and  of  bestlarii,  or  baitcsv 
of  vvild  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  those  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  edilss  Pomponlua  and 
Coseonlus,  and  who  were  now  in  the  mariiet 
for  sale.  He  ordered  the  bargain  to  be  secntly 
struck,  conosaling  the  name  of  the  buyei%  lest 
the  opposite  party,  suapeeting  the  design,  should 
interpoee  to  prevent  him* 

So  provided,  MUo  ventured  to  eneonoter  with 
Clodiue.  Their  parties  frequmtlv  engaced  in 
the  streets,  and  the  popniaoe,  fond  of  aneh 
shows,  ei\|oved  the  spectacle  which  was  present- 
ed  to  them  in  every  comer  of  the  city.* 

While  the  disorders  which  thus  arose  finooi 
the  dispntss  relating  to  Cicero's  rcstonttien  were 
daily  augmenting,  he  Iklmadf  foil  fivm  the 
height  of  his  hopes  to  his  former  ^teh  of  d^ee- 
tion  and  sorrow.  The  attempt  wMch  had  been 
made  in  his  fovnur  might  nave  succeeded,  If 
Pompey  had  been  fully  prepared  to  concur  in  it. 
But  all  the  measures  of  tne  triumvirate  being 
concerted  at  the  quarters  of  Cssar,  Pompey 
was  obliged,  afW  declarinr  hie  own  indinationa 
on  the  sutrjec^  to  consult  hu  associate,  and  found 
him  by  no  means  inclined  to  reetore  a  citixen 
who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  much  consequenee» 
and  who  vras  to  owe  the  fovour  of  his  reston^ 
tion  to  any  other  than  himsdf.  The  tribune 
Seictlus,  bef^ire  the  late  dissolution,  had  made  a 
Journey  Into  Gaul,  to  obtoln  the  consent  of  C»- 
sar  to  this  measure,  but  could  not  prevail ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  artful  politician  was  un- 
willing to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 
aeeribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  servioe  to 
Pompey,  and,  by  nls  own  inclinations  In  fovour 
of  the  senate,  to  become  an  aecessi<m  to  a  party 
which  Caesar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  weaken 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  It  was  to 
strengthen  himself  against  tbe  eenate  that  Casar 
made  his  coalition  with  Pompey  and  Crassus; 
and  fhnn  ai^moaity  to  this  body,  he  wished  to 
crush  every  person  of  consequence  to  their  party, 
and  to  fovour  the  pretenrlons  of  every  ambitious 
citizen  who  ventured  to  act  in  open  defiance  of 
their  government. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  though  commit* 
ting  himself  as  a  tool  Into  the  hands  of  Cesar, 
was  flattered  with  the  appearance  of  sovereignty 
which  he  enjoyed  In  the  city,  and  willingly  sup- 
ported Cosar  in  every  measure  that  seemed  to 
fix  his  attention  abroad,  consented  to  the  repeat- 
ed angmentetions  of  tiie  army  in  Gaul,  and 
approved  of  every  enterprise  In  which  their 
leader  was  pleased  to  emplor  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  tne  second  of  Ccear'a 
command,  tvro  more  additional  legions  were  by 
his  orders  leried  in  Italy ;  and  under  pretenot 
of  an  approaching  war  with  the  Bdgae.  a  natioa 
«H>.bt{n«  of  ».i^y  <»nt<».  in  th.  m^en.  «. 
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tremitieB  of  Gaol,  iti»  reinforcement  wm  made 
to  pan  the  Alpa  to  the  northward  in  the  eprinir. 
As  aoon  as  the  forage  wae  vp,  he  himeuf  fcl- 
owed  In  penon,  to<dc  the  field,  and»  in  the  nmial 
■pirit  of  hie  eonduet,  endeaTonred  by  tiie  ra- 
pidity of  his  motions,  to  firnstrate  or  to  porevent 
tiie  designs  of  liis  enemies. 

His  force  now  consisted  of  eScht  Roman  U- 
looa,  Iwsides  nnmeroos  bodies  onhorse  and  foot 
om  dliFennt  cantons  in  Gaul,  ardiers  from 
Crete  andNttmidia,  and  dingers  from  the  Balear- 
lan  islands;  so  tliat  it  is  Iflcdy  the  whole  may 
haToamoanted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  The 
greater  part  ot  liis  army  had  wintercfti  on  the 
Soane^  and  tlie  Doiise,^  as  protectors,  not  as 
masters  of  tlie  eonntry,  being  reoeiTed  only  in 
the  eharaeter  of  allies.  Qisar  baring  now 
taken  nnmbers  of  their  people  into  his  army 
as  anziliarles  or  as  hostages,  and  haTing  spent 
twelve  days  in  preparing  for  Ills  march,  took 
^bis  route  to  the  northwiird,  nnder  pretenee  of 
ttrrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  or 
•if  preventing  them  from  gainins^  to  their  sup- 
posed eonfederacy  against  the  Romans,  any  of 
the  nations  in  the  southern  parts  of  GauL 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  lerel, 
•ountries,  now  termed  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
ugne,  in  which  the  Soane,  the  Mosdle,  the 
Meuae,  and  the  Seine,  with  so  many  other  con- 
siderable rivers,  that  ran  in  dlfFerent  directions, 
have  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen 
days,  he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,* 
wnere  he  found  a  people,  though  of  the  Belgie 
extraction,  dispioeea  to  receive  nim  as  a  friend, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his 
former  intelligence  relating  to  the  deslrns  of  the 
Belglc  nations,  and  an  account  of  uie  forces 
wlikh  they  had  already  assembled.  From  the 
tnek  ot  country  that  is  watered  by  the 
rivsars,  which  are  now  called  the  Olse,  the 
Sdidd  and  the  Meose^  be  understood  that  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  tlionsand  men 
•ould  be  mustered,  and  were  actually  assem- 
bled, or  preparing  to  asBemble,  against  him.  To 
prevent  the  Junction  of  this  formidable  power, 
er  to  distract  part  of  its  force,  he  detached 
his  Gaulish  auxiliaries  to  make  a  diversion  on 
the  Oise,*  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the 
Aiane,*  passed  this  river  and  fortified  a  station 
in  Hs  northern  bank.  Having  a  bridge  in  his 
ear,  he  left  six  cohorts  propeny  Intrenched  he- 
re it,  to  secure  hia  eommunkation  with  the 
mitiT  behind  him. 

Whue  be  remafrted  in  this  post,  the  Belga 

^ranced  with  a  great  army,  attacked  BIbrax, 

place  of  strength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front ; 

id  having  spent  many  hours  in  endeavouring 

reduce  It,  were  about  to  renew  their  assault 

the  followinr  day.    But  Caesar  faavinf  in  the 

^t  thrown  utto  the  garrison  a  oonnderable 

nfbrcement  of  archers  and  slincers,  the  ap- 

arance  of  this  additional  strengdi  on  the  bat- 

ements  indtieed  the  enemy  to  desist. 

They  nevertheless  continued  to  advance,  laid 

aste  the  oountiry,  and  came  within  two  milee 

hia  eampb    Tney  had  a  front,  as  appeared 

an  thdr  fires,  extending  about  eight  mues. 

C«sar,  considering  the  numbers  and  reputa- 

II  of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed 

tik  eautioo.    He  observed  them  for  some  days 

)  d  Aadeafiy  named  the  Axtx, 
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fh>m  his  entrenchments,  aad  made  sevenl  trials 
of  their  ddU  in  partial  eneouttsn  before  he  ven- 
tured to  offer  them  battle.  But  being  em 
ad  by  tfM  event  of  these  trials,  he  dkeoe 
of  doping  ground  that  lay  before  his  camp,' and 
was  fit  to  recdva  hie  army.  As  the  enemy's 
front  was  likdy  to  extend  fiurther  than  his,  be 
threw  up  entrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  to 
eovcr  his  flanks ;  aad  with  this  security,  to  pre- 
vent  his  being  surrounded,  drew  forth  nis  army. 
The  Belgn  too  were  formed  on  their  part; 
but  the  ground  between  the  two  armies  being < 
marshy,  ndther  thought  proper  to  pass  that  Im* 
pediment  in  presence  ot  the  other;  and  after  a 
fow  skirmisbee  of  the  horse  and  irrwular  troops, 
tlie  Romans  re-entered  thdr  camp,  llie  enemy, 
upon  this  event,  disappointed  in  their  expeotsn 
ttons  of  a  battle,  took  their  way  to  the  foida  of 
the  Aisne/*  In  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get 
poesesdon  of  the  bridge  in  the  rear  ot  the  Ro- 
mans. C«ar  had  Intellirence  of  this  move- 
ment fivm  the  officer  who  was  stationed  to 
guard  that  poet;  and  marching  Instantly  wil^ 
all  the  cavalry,  archers,  and  dingers  of  thearmy^ 
he  arrived  in  time  to  overtake  them,  while  yet 
entangled  in  the  liDrds,  and  obliged  them  to 
TCtire. 

The  Belm  having  made  these  sueoeedve  at- 
tempto  wuh  much  Impetuodty,  but  without 
proper  foreeight,  soon  appeared  to  be  ill  qoaU* 
fled  to  maintain  a  permanent  war  with  sua  ao 
enemy.  They  were  disheartened  by  their  die- 
i^pointments,  and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  oi 
a  oivernon  which  Caeear  had  caused  to  be  made 
in  a  part  of  their  own  country.  They  had  ex-^ 
haosted  thdr  providons,  and  found  tbcmsdveo 
under  the  necesdty  to  break  up  their  camp.  It 
was  therefore  resdved  in  their  general  councA^ 
that  thdr  forces,  for  the  present,  should  Mpai^ 
ato ;  and  if  any  of  their  cantons  should  be  alter* 
wards  attacked  by  Ceesar,  that  the  whole  should 
assemble  agdn  for  thdr  common  defence. 

With  this  retolution  they  decamped  in  tha 
night,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
C«ar  suspected  a  feint,  or  an  Intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
linee  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that 
they  were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a 
distance  on  the  plain  moving  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, and  as  In  a  total  rout,  stoiving  who 
should  soonest  get  beyond  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
miee.  He  pursued  them  with  his  cavdry  so 
long  as  it  was  day,  and,  though  with  great 
bravery  resisted  in  bis  attacks  on  their  rear, 
made  considerable  havoc  At  the  approach  of 
night  he  discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  with* 
drew  again  to  the  camp  he  left  in  the  morning. 
On  the  following  day  ne  moved  with  his  whoM 
army,  and,  that  the  enemy  might  not  have 
time  to  re-assemble  thdr  forces,  determbied  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  march  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Aisne,  and  In  hia  way  reduced 
the  Suessones  and  Bdlovad,  two  cantons  that 
lay  on  the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence 
of  this  river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence^  Iidng 
himself  to  march  to  the  northward,  to  vidt  the 
banks  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  he  detach- 
ed the  young  Crassus,  with  a  condderable  forest 
towards  the  sea  coasts,  to  occupy  those  cantonf 
which  nnw  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy 
and  Bretanny. 

Pert  of  the  country  througli  which  tfia  Meoa^ 
and  the  Sambre  passed,  now  forming  the  datoh* 
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•r  IUaMrift»  in»  than  •ceafiad  bf  the  Norvii, 
MM  €f  the  Aeraeii  of  the  B^ie  imOmm,  wiw» 
iMvioff  h«id  with.  ioAioBtttba  of  the  Mirweiider 
of  the  BelWrttoi  md  Suewenoii  their  ntiftl*. 
boius»  iirepired  for  raiHaaoerMBl  euob  of  their 
l^ple  ae»  bj  their  en  or  ege, .  were  iH»fi4  to- 
OMTT  eroM  iMoi  »  pltee  of  eeeority*  aiiienaJbk4. 
oil  their  worrieee*  aii<l  iiwwtifa  their  alUee  to. 
aploeeoffMiemlreaert.  The  j  took  poet  on  the. 
SoMbre,  whera  the  heiffhtaon  both  ei<ke  of  the 
timr  belaf  oovered  with  weo4e«  enaUed  theon 
to  eoBoeal  their  niuabere  and  their  diepoaitloQa* 
Th»7  had  intdUgeiue  that  Ciiaar,  e«eepi  in  pre- 
aenne  «f  an  enaajv  veually  w»veA  hU  l^ooe 
wUh  intermli  bciween  then,  whioh  were  occu* 
pied bj  their  bagniee;  and  they  made  a  diepoeU 
Hon  to  ^urpriae  hiw  on  the  manh,  and  under 
Ihie  dkadfantage.  For  thia  pnrpoee  thev  cboee 
thehr  miind  on  the  Sombre  and  amed  that  the 
"van  of  the  Roman  army  riiould  be  eoffered  to 
naaaunwudeetedf  but  that  the  ftppearanoe  of  the 
ilmt/oehuui  of  bagfBfe  ahould  be  the  eignni  for 
k  tobe  made  at  once  finem  aU  the 


fierent  etatione  in  whioh  their  partiee  were 


Cassar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  daye  af- 
ter lie  had  marehe4  from  SaaaarobriTa,  now  enp- 
poeed  to  be  Amiena,  being,  apprieed  tliat  he  waa 
eeme  within  ten  milee  of  the  riyer,  on  the  banka 
«C  wliich  the  enemy  waa  voeted,  altered  the 
Una,  of  hie  maroh,  plaeed  ux  kgions,  clear  of 
locnmliraBce,  in  the  van  of  hie  army,  neict  to 
thoM  the  whole  of  hie  baggage,  and  bi  the  rear 
the  two  legfiona.  that  were  laet  levied  In  Italv. 
Whan  he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the 
fiambr%  a  fcw  partiee  or  horee  appeared,  but 
ware  aoon  driven  into  the  woode  hv  hie  cavalry. 
The  legioua  tluit  oaoM  firet  to  their  ground  be* 
gan,  aa  uaaal,  to  intrenoh,  and  received  no  dia- 
tnrbanee  till  the  column  of  baggm  came  in 
eif^t.  At  thie  eignal  nHiUitudee  of  the  enemy 
preeented  themeelvee  on  every  aide,  drove  in  the 
oav^ry  thai  were  poeted  to  cover  tlie  working 
partiee,  and  in  many  piaoee  were  cloee  in  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army  before  the  infantry 
had  time  to  nneover  their  shield^  or  to  put  on 
their  helmeta  Tlie  Roman  aoldier,  neverthe- 
leee,  ran  to  hie  eeloun,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  ordere  of  IJe  genoal,  from  wboee  abilitiee, 
on  thie  ooeaaion,  he  could  derive  no  advantage, 
endeavoured  to  join  liis  oompaniona  in  the  order 
to  which  they  were  accuetomed. 

The  event  of  this  tumultuary  action  waa  vari- 
oue  in  different  places.  The  Nervii,  in  one  part 
of  the  action,  forced  the  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  camp :  but  in  anotner  part  of  it  were 
themeelvee  forced  from  their  ground,  and  driven 
In  great  nnmbere  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  broken,  loot  Uie  greater 
part  of  their  officers,  and  when  Caear  arrived 
to  rally  tfaemt  were  huddled  together  in  confn- 
eion.  He  was  reduced  to  aot  the  part  of  a  mere 
legionary  eoldiei^  and,  with  a  ebield  which  he 
took  from  one  of  liis  men.  Joined  in  the  battle, 
and  in  this  manner,  by  hitf  preeence  and  by  his 
example^  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  waa 
elJeved  by  the  arrival  of  two  legiona  of  the 


guard,  and  of  two  others,  that  wars  sent  by  La- 
oienus  to  support  him. 

This  seasonable  relief,  where  the  Romans 
were  meet  distressed,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
di^;  and  the oonfuslen,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ai^ion  had  been  turned  to  eo  good  account 
bv  the  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themaelvea. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps  on  the 
ground  where  they  flrst  began  the  attack.    The 


few  whtf  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  everf 
opening,  of  tf^  woods  by  parties  of  the  mem}, 
by  wbum  they  were  forced  into  the  tljirketi  or 
put  to  tlie  sword ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the  end 
with  littlOsreaiiitAnce,  many  became  a  prey  tu  the 
fulluwefs  of  the  legions,  who  put  themsielves  in 
arms,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  masancre.  Of  four 
hundred  chiefs  only  tliree  escaped ;  and  of  aa 
army  of  siiUy  thousand  men,  no  more  than  five 
hundred  left  the  field  of  battle.  The  piteous 
remains  of  this  nation,  eonslatinff  of  superannu- 
ated men,  of  women,  and  of  children,  sent,  from 
the  marshes  in  which  they  had  l>een  concealed,  a 
message  to  implore  the  victor's  mercy;  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  what  manner  he  disposed  of 
tliem* 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field. 
The  Attuatici,  deaoendants  of  the  Cimbri  and. 
Teutones,  the  late  terrors  of  Gaul,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Samore  and  the  Meuse,  had  been  on  (heir 
march  to  Join  the  Nervii,  when  thev  heard  of 
this  unfortunate  action ;  and  then  withdrew  to 
their  own  countrv.  Being  pursued  by  O^ar, 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  principal  for- 
tress. Here  they  made  a  voluntary  sabmiasion ; 
and  being  commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
threw  siuh  a  Quantity' of  weapons  from  the  bat* 
tiements.  aa  almost  nlled  up  the  ditch  to  the 
height  oi  the  ramparts.  But  Ceesar,  having  de- 
li^ed  taldng  possession  of  the  place  till  the  fol- 
lowing dav,  the  besieged,  whether  they  only 
meant  to  aeceive  him,  or  repented  of  their  sur- 
render, took  arms  again  in  the  night,  and  in  a 
sally  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  Roman  army. 
But  four  thousand  of  them  being  killed  in  this 
desperate  attempt,  and  the  remainder  bdng 
forced  into  the  town,  were.  In.  consequence  or 
their  former  breach  of  faith,  to  the  amount  of 
fifly  thousand  persons,  sold  A>f  slaves. 

Thus  Cnsar  naving,  In  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  penetratdl  to  the  Meuae  and  the 
Scheld,  and  behig  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Gaul  as  far  aa  the  Rhine,  and  even  from  be- 
yond that  river  having  received  some  often  of 
submission ;  I>eiog  master  too  of  several  cantons 
in  Normandy  and  Bretanny,  which  had  sul>> 
mitted  to  the  young  Cramus,  placed  his  army 
for  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  these  conquests, 
and  himself,  as  at  the-  end  of  the  former  cam- 
paiffn,  set  out  for  Italy  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome. 

Here  the  principal  point  which  he  left  in 
contest  between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  re- 
storation of  Cicero,  had  been  for  some  time  deter- 
mined. Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonist 
In  Milo,  and,  as  often  as  he  himself,  or  any  of 
his  party,  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  in  the  streets,  was  every  whera  attacked 
with  his  own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  If  the  laws  could  not 
give  protection  to  the  citizena  who  were  most 
willing  to  be  governed  by  them,  they  should  not 
by  their  formalitiee  screen  the  disorderir  and  ■ 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  speeiea  of 
crime. 

Clodius  had  now  for  some  mootlie  lain  under 
an  impeachment  from  Milo,  and  had  dedared 
himself  candidate  for  the  office  of  edile,  endeav- 
ouring by  violence,  and  by  the  artliloes  of  hie 
brother,  to  put  off  the  trial  till  after  the  elections, 
when,  if  he  ahould  boveeted  with  any  public 
eharaoter,  he  might  be  ahle  to  aoreen  hlmselt 
under  the  privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  cre- 
dit, howcTef,  ana  the  £mr  whleh  dtiaens  enter- 
tained of  his  amad  bandiftti*  whoweMaowIn 
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ftgrat  iMMWi  TCitnteed  bf  MUo»  had  abated  Ha  impataa  to  C«ar  an  aeUm  part  in  tha  io« 
go  nodi*  tbai  tba  partj  of  tbeawatadatermlDarf  jurr  b«  had  reodywl,  bai  nana  in  tha  rflparattw 
to  maka  anoCbar  Wfoiwia  aibrt  for  tba  raatora-  i  that  waa  done  to  blm." 


Tliia  bnaincaB  waa  aooocdia^ W  an  n  movad  i 
tbaaanala;  and  aboat  tha  bcginDing  af  Juna 


tion  of  their  asUad  nambor.  |     Pompey,  not  tba  Ihb  Jaalona  of  Cmmr  te 

their  pratanded  union,  and  aan«lbla  of  the  ad* 

.         . Tant^ra  lie  had  aalned  in  a  military  command  oC 

aa  pamad  in  the  fulleet  termo  for  tha  ra-  so  lonf  a  duration  at  tba  catee  of  Rome»  noir 
RtoratSon  of  Qcaro.  Tha  aonanl  waa  duu^gad  wiahed  to  propoea  far  himadf  aome  appointment 
with  the  ftrther  conduct  of  thia  xneaaora  aa  of  of  aooal  importanoa.  Tha  moment  oreordiaUty 
the  tttmaot  aonaamanoe  to  the  oommonwealtb.  in  the  aenata  on  their  recoveriiw  a  fiiTourita 
Thie  officer  aeoorainglir  ieened  a  proelamatlon,  mambar»  and  tba  tet  amodona  of  (latituda  ia 
in  terma  employed  only  on  the  greateet  oooa^  the  breaat  of  Cicero,  whom  lie  bad  obliged,  ap- 
aiona,  requirfaig  all  who  had  tha  aafety  of  tha  j  paared  to  form  n  conjuncture  Aivonrable  ibr  each 
republic  at  heart  to  aapport  him  in  the  axeon^  |  a  propoeition ;  and  he  bdd,  with  his  naual  ad- 

drem  and  appearance  of  uncanaeniy  the  pian  of 
a  motion  to  be  made  for  this  purpoea. 

The  importation  of  com  into  Italy  had  lately 
miacarried,  and  a  great  ecardty  and  dearth  bad 


tkn  of  this  deeree.  There  waa,  in 
of  this  proclamation,  a  neat  caneourae  afciti- 
zens  from  all  parte  af  Italy.  Tba  enemies  of 
the  measure  shrunk  and  withdrew  their  oppo- 
sition. The  act  paesed  in  the  assembly  of  tha 
Cple  on  the  fourth  of  August.  Cicero  had 
II  so  confident  of  this  eyant,  that  he  on  tha 
name  day  sailed  firom  Dyrrachium,  and  on  the 


bis  former  pitch  of  _ 

pay  all  the  aerricw  ha  had  ren( 


continued  bis  journey  through  multitudes  of 
people,  who  were  assemblad  on  the  roads  to  tea- 
tify  their  jot  upon  hia  return :  ha  antared  tha 
oJty  on  the  rourth  of  September. 

Next  day^  he  addreesed  tha  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  ia  still  eoclsnt,  composed  of  lavish 
panqsyric  or  vehement  invective,  corresponding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  ofparties  in  liis  late- 
disgrace  and  reatoration.  Tna  multitudes  that 
were  assembled  on  this  occaaion,  their  impa- 
tience to  sea  him,  their  acdamationa  and 
wonderful  unanimity,  raiaed  him  once  more  to 
"    '  ..  .     -    .  pcaredto  ra- 

te the  public, 
ana  to  compenmte  all  the  sorrows  of  bis  late 
disgrace.  Xha  wliole  matter  was^  to  persons  of 
retfertion,  an  evidence  of  that  wcaknaas  with 
which  this  Inganloua  man  anffered  himself  to  be 
aHeeted  by  popular  opinion,  and  of  the  levity 
with  which  wultitudiea  ran  into  differsnt  sb- 
trrmes. 

13uring  these  tranaaotions  Casar  waa  at  a  gnat 
distance,  in  tha  northern  eactrsmities  of  Uaul, 
tengmA  with  fierce  and  numerous  enemies,  and 
involved  in  difficultica,  concerning  which  there 
were  varioua  reports,  and  of  whkh  the  isaus, 
with  respect  to  himaelf  and  his  army,  waa  a  up- 
^oeed  to  be  uncertun.  In  these  circumsiaueea, 
nowever  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per- 

Cvere  in  the  measures  Godcertad  with  Caov,  it 
probable  that  he  fimnd  hlmeelf  unable  to  re- 
aiat  tha  force  of  the  senate,  which  was  now  ex- 
triad  to  obtain  tha  restoration  of  a  person  wlw 
ImmI  taken  ao  diatinguisliad  a  part  in  their  jne»- 


It  ia  ppesibls  likewise,  that  in  theaa  drenm- 
atances  I*ompey  may  have  talien  nmm  liim  to 
act  independently  <h  Cassar,  tliongn  lia  after- 
wards, in  trying  to  gain  Cicero  to  the  party  of 
tha  triumvirate,  aifocted  to  give  Coear  equal 
merit  with  himadf  in  procuruig  hia  recall,  and 
be  appealed  to  Quintus,  the  farother  of  Mareua 
Cieero,  for  the  troth  of  this  assertion.'  Cicero 
himself,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  giva 
Casar  anv  credit  upon  this  account;  and, 
though  lN>th  Canar  and  Crassus,  after  the  mat- 
ter was  decided,  affected  to  concur  in  it,  yet  be 


followed.  The  populace  being  riotona  upon 
this  complaint,  had  in  the  tbeatia  attacked  with 
menaces  and  violence  numbers  of  the  wealthy 
dtiaena  who  were  present,  and  even  inaulted 
the  senate  itsdf  in  the  capitoL  A  import  indos- 
triouslv  raised  by  the  enemies  of  Cicero  waa  pra* 
pagated,  to  maka  it  be  believed  that  the  distress 
arose  from  his  engroasinff  for  some  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  state ;  andit  was  repramnted,  in 
onpodtion  to  this  damonr,  that  the  late  com  act 
of  Qodius,  and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  re- 
lations, intrusted  by  him  with  tha  eara  of  tha 
fublic  granaries,  was  the  cause  of  this  distress, 
t  was  insinuated  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey, 
that  no  man  was  fit  to  relieve  the  people  besidea 
himself ;  that  the  business  should  be  committed 
to  him  alone;  and  Cicero  waa  called  upon,  aa  be 
entered  the  senate,  to  make  a  motion  to  thia 
purpoea^  aa  bound  to  procure  eome  rdisf  to  tiia 
people,  in  return  to  their  late  cordiality  in  hia 
cauae. 

Cicero  bad  probably  owed  his  recall  to  the  de- 
darationa  of  Pompey  in  iiis  iavour ;  and,  bow- 
ever  little  rsaaon  be  bad  to  rely  on  hia  friend- 
ship,  it  waa  convenient  to  appear  on  good  terma 
with  hfan.  He  suffered  himself,  therefore,  to 
ba  carried  by  the  atream  that  eeemed  torrua  in 
favour  of  this  fMhionable  leader.  As  if  the  tio- 
cssaity  ai  tha  case  had  euggested  the  measure, 
he  moved  the  eenate  that  a  commission,  with 
proconsular  power  over  all  the  provincee,  ebould 
be  granted  to  Pompey  to  superiuteud  the  suppli«a 
of  com  for  the  dty.  The  senate,  dther  of  theaa- 
sdves  disposed  to  grant  this  requeet,  or  won  by 
the  doquence  of  their  newly  recovered  member, 
instructed  the  consuls  to  frame  a  resdution  to 
this  purpose,  and  carry  it  to  the  asseaobly  of  tha 
people  for  thdr  assent. 

dere  C.  Mesdus,  one  of  the  tribnnca,  pro* 
poeed  to  enlarge  the  commission,  and  to  eomprfu 
nend  thb  superintendeiicy  of  the  revenue,  with  an 
allotment  of  fieets  and  armies  suited  to  the  cx« 
tent  of  this  unprecedented  trust.  Pomncy,  ob* 
serving  that  this  additional  dause  was  ill  recdv* 
ed,  denied  his  having  any  share  in  propoaing  it, 
and  afffected  to  prefer  the  appointment  intended 
for  him  in  terma  of  the  act  which  imd  been  pro- 
posed to  be  drawn  up  by  the  consuls.  His  par- 
tizana,  however,  still  beaded  for  the  extendon 
of  the  commission  aa  proposed  by  Mesdus,  b«t 
in  vain.  The  extravagance  of  the  proposd  gava 
a  general  aUrm,  not  only  to  the  senate,  but 
even  to  the  party  of  Cnaar,  who  wished  to  em* 
]»loy  Pompey  against  the  senate;   but  not  to 
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bi  reality  that  soirerclgiity  of  which  he  so  much 
•flfeeted  the  appearances. 

The  extraprdinary  commission,  now  actually 
nantiBd  to  Pompev,  although  it  was  exorbitant 
m  respect  to  the  Influence  it  gave  him  over  all 
the  prodttcera,  venders,  buyers,  and  consumers 
or  com  throughout  the  whole  empire;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  bestow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell 
short  of  the  consequences  which  Ctnar  princi- 
pally dreaded  In  his  rival ;  and  though  probably 
the  cause  vf  some  jealousy,  did  not  proauoe  any 
immediate  breach  between  them. 

Pomper,  being  entitled  by  this  commission  to 
appoint  fifteen  Beutenants,  put  Cicero  at  the 
head  of  the  list ;  and  this  place  was  accepted  of 
by  him,  on  this  express  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  standing  for  the  oflice  of  censor, 
in  case  an  election  took  place  on  the  following 
▼ear.'  He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering 
nis  consideration  and  his  dignity,  but  was  likely 
to  meet  with  more  difficult  in  respect  to  his 
property,  which  Clodius  had  taken  care  to  have 
forreited,  having  even  demolished  his  house,  and 
consecrated  the  ground  to  pious  uses.  This  last 
circumstance  had  placed  a  oar  in  his  way,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  formal  decree  of 
thepontiflh. 

Tne  college  met  on  the  last  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  cause.  A  violent  invective 
having  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  against  his 
antagonist,  Cicero  replied  in  that  oration,  which 
is  stfl]  extant  among  his  works  on  the  subject  of 
hit  house.'  The  question  was,  Whether  the 
ground  on  which  Cicero's  house  had  formerly 
stood,  being  formally  consecrated,  could  be  again 
restored  to  a  profane  or  common  use  ?  The 
pontiffs  appear  to  have  been  unwilling  to  give 
any  explicit  decision.  They  gave  a  conditional 
Judgment,  declaring,  that  the  consecration  of 
Cicero's  ground  was  void,  unless  it  should  be 
found  that  this  act  had  been  properly  authorised 
by  the  people.  Both  parties  interpreted  this 
Judgment  in  their  own  favour ;  and  the  senate 
was  to  determine,  whether,  in  the  act  of  conse- 
cratioo,  the  consent  of  the  people  had  been  pro- 
perty obtained. 

liie  senate  being  met  on  the  first  of  October, 
Mid  all  the  parties  who  were  members  of  it  being 
present,  LucuUus,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiflb, 
Ms  eoUeagues,  reported.  That  they  had  been 
nnanimoos  in  their  judgment  to  revoke  the  act 
of  consecration,  unless  it  should  be  found,  that 
the  magistrate,  who  had  performed  that  cere- 
mony, had  been  properly  authorised  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  that  this  was  a  question  of^law  now 
before  the  senate.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Lentuhis  Marcelllnus,  consul-elect  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  gave  his  opinion  against  the  legality 
of  the  consecration  :  he  was  followed  by  num- 
ben,  and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  likely 
to  be  on  that  side.  Clodius,  to  put  off  the  ques- 
tion, spoke  for  three  hours,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented the  senate's  coming  to  anv  resolution,  if 
the  members,  becoming  impatient,  had  not 
silenced  him  by  their  interruptions  and  damours. 

A  resolution  being  moved  for  in  the  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Marcellinus :  the  tribune 
Serranos,  who  had  formerly  suspended  the  de- 
cree for  the  recal  of  Cicero,  now  again  Inter- 
poeed  with  his  negatlre.  The  senate,  nevertlie- 
Um,  proceeded  to  engross  the  decree,  in  which 
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it  was  resolved,  that  the  ground  on  whieta 
Cicero's  house  had  formeriy  stood,  should  be 
i^n  restored  to  him  in  property ;  that  no 
magistrate  should  presume  to  contest  the  antho- 
ity  of  the  senate  in  this  matter ;  and  if  any 
interrruption  were  given  in  the  execution  of  this 
decree,  that  the  tribune,  who  now  tntcrpooed 
with  liis  negative,  should  be  accountable  for  tiie 
consequences.  Serranus  was  alarmed.  His  re- 
lation, Cornicinus,  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  neater  importance,  and  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cede with  dignity,  laid  himself  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  and  l>esought  him,  by  his  tntreatiea,  to 
say,  tliat  he  would  not  insist  for  tlie  present  on 
the  nesative  he  had  given;  but  he  begged  the 
delay  of  a*night  to  consider  d  the  matter.  The 
senate,  recoUecting  the  use  which  he  formeriy 
made  of  such  a  delay  on  the  first  of  Jannary, 
was  dbpoeed  to  refuse  it,  when,  upon  the  inter- 
position of  Cicero  himself,  it  was  granted ;  and 
he  having  thoufbt  proper  to  withdraw  his  nwa- 
tive  entirely,  the  act  accordingly  passed  on  tne 
second  of  October.  Cicero  was  allowed  two 
millions  Roman  money*  to  rebuild  his  house  in 
town ;  five  hundred  thousand*  to  rebuild  hla 
villa  at  Tusculum,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand*  to  rebuild  that  at  Formin.  The  first 
sum  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  adequate  to 
his  loss,  but  complains  of  the  other  two.*  Ho 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  possession  of 
nis  ground,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  reboild- 
inff  his  house.  He  had  made  some  progress, 
when  Clodius,  on  the  third  of  November,  < 
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with  an  armed  force,  dispersed  the  worionen, 
and  attacked  the  house  of  Quintns  Cicero  that 
was  ai^oining,  set  It  on  fire,  and  kept  a  guard  of 
his  retainers  In  the  streets  till  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  By  this  act  of  violence,  Clodius  had 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  criminal  prooecution 
which  stiU  hung  over  him,  in  a  mat  measure 
I  desperate.  His  safety  required  the  actual  de- 
struction of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  scruple 
to  restrain  him  fWnn  the  most  violent  extroDies. 
He  accordingly  attacked  Cicero  as  he  passed  in 
the  streets  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  at- 
tended by  a  company  of  his  friends,  forced  them 
into  a  walled  court,  where  they  with  diffi- 
culty defended  themselves.  Clodius,  in  this  at- 
tack, had  frequently  exposed  his  own  person, 
and  might  have  been  killed ;  but  Cicero  was 
now  hecomt  too  cautions  for  so  hold  a  measorsu 
*'  I  have  put  my  affairs,**  he  writes  to  Atticus, 
*'  under  a  gentle  rmnen ;  and,  in  all  the  cures 
I  am  to  apply  for  the  future,  have  renoonced  tho 
use  of  the  surgeon's  knife." 

Clodius,  upon  this  occasion,  bdng  disappoint- 
ed of  his  design  upon  Cicero's  life,  came  mto  llio 
streets  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
twelfth  of  November,  with  a  number  of  slaves 
provided  with  lighted  torches,  and  escorted  by  • 
piuty  armed  in  form  with  shields  and  swords. 
They  made  directly  for  a  house  belonging  to 
Milo,  with  intention  to  set  it  on  fire ;  took  pos- 
session of  tliat  of  P.  Sylla,  in  Its  neighbourhood, 
as  a  fortress  in  which  to  defend  themselves,  and 
to  keep  off  all  assistance,  till  the  house  they  wert 
to  set  on  fire  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  about  to  execute  this  pmv 
pose,  a  number  of  Mile's  servants,  led  hr  on« 
Flaccus,  sallied  forth  against  the  incendfariea 
kUled  sereral  of  the  most  forward,  put  the  real 
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«D  fliffht,  uid  would  not  hxv  ipared  Clodloa 
■imMlf,  if  he  had  not  aTafled  himself  of  the  re- 
peat, which,  in  entering  on  thia  derifn,  he  had 
MMred  for  his  JMOtr* 

On  the  foUowuiff  oay,  Sylla  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  hiauelf ; 
but  Clodios  still  remained  shat  up  in  his  own 
house.  It  appears  scarcely  credible,  that  a  state 
eould  subsist  under  such  extreme  disorders;  yet 
the  author  of  them  had  been  long  under  prose- 
aitlon  for  erfmes  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it 
was  still  a  question,  whether  the  charre  acainst 
him  should  be  heanl,  or  whether  he  utould  not 
,he  allowed  to  tdce  refuge  in  one  of  the  offices  of 
•tate^  to  ^vHiieh  hs  was  sure  of  being  named  by 
the  peonle,  provided  the  elections  were  allowed 
tonraoedehlstriaL 

MarceBinns,  the  Intended  consul  of  next  year, 
BBoved  the  senate  to  hasten  the  proeecation,  and 
to  Join  tfaa  late  disorders  oommitted  by  the 
oriminal  to  the  former  articles  of  the  ijiarge 
which  lay  against  him.  But  Metdlus  Nepoe, 
•ne  of  the  present  consuls,  and  the  relation  of 
Qodios,  having  ftnneiiy  found  means  to  put 
off  the  trial,  was  now  determined  to  prerent  it 
aItogeAer,Jby  hastening  the  election  of  adiles, 
in  which  Ciodins  was  candidate.  He  endea- 
voozed  to  preTent  any  immediate  determinatian 
of  the  senate  by  prolonging  the  debate.  But  the 
minority  of  the  meinb«B  were  greatly  exasper- 
ated, and  reeotved,  that  the  tmk  of  Clodiua  for 
these  repeated  acts  of  violenee  and  outrsge 
siiouid  precede  the  elections.  The  consul  M»- 
tellu%  notwithstanding,  was  determined  to  give 
Vim  a  ehance  to  hare  refuge  from  this  proeecn- 
iion  in  the  public  office  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
would  have  brought  on  the  dections  on  the 
nineteenth  of  Norember,  if  he  had  not  been 
prerented  by  Milo,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  night,  had,  with  an  armed  force, 
»ied  the  place  of  asssmbly,  and  was  pre- 
1  to  obserye  the  heavens,  and  to  announce 
of  the  celestial  presagea  of  unfavourable 
ovents,  in  case  other  methods  to  suspend  the 
Sections  should  not  have  prevailed. 

Metellas,  and  the  two  brothers,  Appina  the 
vretor,  and  Fttblios  Clodius,  being  apprised  of 
fihis  intention,  and  of  the  power  with  which  it  was 
supported,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
ield,  and  MUo  kept  his  station  tfll  noon,  when 
he  withdrew  with  the  general  Mplaose  of  the 
senate,  and  of  the  more  orderly  citizans. 

The  meeting,  or  aaasmbly  of  the  people^  be- 
kuF  adioumed  to  next  daj,  Metellna,  In  order  to 
lull  the  vigilsnce  of  Mlloy  assured  Mm,  that 
there  was  no  oceasioB  to  occupy  posts  in  the 
dead  of  the  nicht ;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothii^ 
before  it  was  day ;  that  if  any  one  meant  to  sus- 
pend die  eleotkm,  he  should,  in  the  morning,  be 
found  in  the  markst-plaee^  and  there  eubnut  to 
the  forms  which  any  one  was  lig«lly  entitled  to 
plead  against  his  proosediag.     Milo,  aocord- 

gly,  at  break  of  day,  repaired  to  the  maiket- 

aoe,  where  he  expected  to  be  Joined  by  the  eon- 

Uhai  aooaafterwaidawis  toldf  thatMctet 
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Ins  had  deceived  him,  was  hastening  to  the  Held 
of  Blars,  where  the  elections  were  commonly 
held,  and  vrould  instantly  b^n  to  caD  the  votes, 
when  it  would  be  too  late  to  interpoee  even  un- 
der the  pretence  of  religion.  Upon  this  inform 
matlon.  ne  immediately  pursued  and  overtook 
him  before  the  election  began ;  and,  by  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  observe  the  heavens,  onoa 
more  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  faction. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  people  could  not  as- 
semble by  reason  of  the  pubuc  market;  and 
their  meeting  being  called  ror  the  twenty-tfatrd, 
Milo  aeain  took  poesesdon  of  the  field  with  an 
armed  force ;  and  Cicero^  who  osodudes  a  letter 
to  Atticos  with  describing  this  etato  of  aHaiin, 
made  no  doubt  of  Miki'ssaeossa*  What  passed 
on  this  day  is  nnoertain ;  but  it  Is  known,  that 
Qodios  at  last  prevafled;  that,  being  elected 
sedile,  he  was,  by  the  privily  of  his  office, 
screened  from  the  proeeeution  that  vras  intended 
against  him;  and  ^eitia  himaelf 
U.  C.  697.  safe,  did  not  foil,  upon  the  explra- 
^     ^  tion  of  Bllilo*e  tribunate^  to  retort 
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Pomper,  as  well  as  Cicero,  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  Milo;  and  they  suooeeded  in  having 
him  aoottitted,  while  they  incurred  a  torrent  of 
reproacn  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  pieee- 
cutor.  The  maricet-plaee  was  crowded  with  die 
partixansand  retainenof  Clodias:  he  had  In- 
structed  them  to  reply  to  his  interrsgatioDs,  and 
to  direct  all  their  abuse  on  Poaspev.  «  Who 
starves  the  people  for  want  of  com  r  Pompey. 
Who  wants  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria?  iW- 
pey.'*  This  force  greatly  disturbed  the  een*. 
oerted  dignity  of  this  politician.  His  principal 
olject  was  consideration,  and  he  could  not  endura 
contempt.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  s»> 
nate ;  and  they  listened  to  the  invective  of  Ui 
personal  enemies  with  apparent  satisfoetioB. 
He  complained  to  Cicero  that  the  people  wcta 
alienated  from  him ;  that  the  nobility  wei«  his 
cnemica;  that  the  senate  was  adverse,  and  the 
vouth  in  rnnersl  ill  disposed  to  him."  He  had 
indeed  suomitted  to  become  the  agent  of  Ceesav 
at  Rome ;  and,  with  the  friende  of  the  republic^ 
incurred  the  odium  of  their  joint  measnreb^ 
while  the  other  waa  risiM  every  day  in  mill* 
tary  reputation,  and  was  forming,  an  army  al* 
moot  at  the  catea  of  Rome,  with  which  he  held 
everv  party  in  the  republic  in  awe.  Pooepey^ 
on  this  occasion,  rrally  did,  or  affocted  to  believe, 
that  a  design  was  formed  against  hie  own  Hfo; 
he  assembled  a  numerous  party  of  his  retalncn 
fivm  the  country,  and  abeented  Umsel^  dnzfasf 
some  time,  from  the  senate  and  from  this  aaeaa* 
hlics  of  the  people. 


r  C3ieero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  raist.  S. 
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JtOum  of  Oatofiom  C^fffrw^SSs  Seputse  at  tht  ElecHon  of  PnMort  Arrival  df  Ttdetmf  J»ibk$  fi 
Borne— Vint  ^  Pompey  and  Crtmus  to  Casmft  Qtuirten  at  Lucce^^B^newai  <f  their  Jifoeviliom^ 
Mffitary  Operafkns  m  Onar't  Provinog—FiolaU  Slection  of  Crasmt  and  Pompetf—Provincei  "(ff 
Onuna  in  S^ntk^Of  Fomp^  in  Spain  for  fiee  yean^^Crasnu  imparts  for  Sjftia. 

f¥lHE  partfeakn  we  lutTO  rekted  tn  the  last 
I  ehafter  hnr%  led  ns  on  to  the  middbi  of 
Febraary,  in  the  oonsolate  of  Lentolat  Mar- 
MlUaiie«MlIi.MarQla8Pbllipp<u.  Theirttwas 
attached  to  the  Ibrms  of  the  repubUc,  and  was 
a  atMnuooa  partisan  of  the  aenate.  His  election 
waa  pcobahW  a  continuation  of  tlie  victory  which 
this  party  had  obtained  in  the  restoration  of 
Cioerow  niilippus  was  now  nearly  related  to 
Caiar,  having  married  his  niece,  the  widow  of 
Octavius ;  and  possiUy  owed  his  preferment  in 
part  to  that  eonnectioa.  He  was,  bV  tlUs  alliance, 
oecome  the  step-iather  of  yonng  Ootavios,  now 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  ajre»  brooght  up  by  his 
mother  in  the  house  of  her  second  husband. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration,  no  way  qualified  to  be  a  party  in  the  de- 
signe  or  uanrpouons  of  the  fiunily  with  which 
he  was  now  eonnected. 

Some  time  iMfore  these  consuls  entered  on  office, 
Ib  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcus  Cato 
arrived  from  havmr  executed  his  commission  to 
Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  business  upon 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  first  of  these 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  country  In  the  violence  of  Ak- 
tioo.  At  the  second  he  was  toseixe  the  treasure 
and  the  other  effiBcts  of  Ptolomy,  and  to  reduce 
bis  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 


Caesr,  as  has  iMen  obsemed  on  dliBBrant  «o-> 
casions,  had  a  serious  antipathy  to  Cato^  mb- 
sidercd  him  a«  a  detannined  and  resolute  appa 
nent ;  and  accordingly  employed  tM  his  inAaanea 
to  exclude  him  mm  the  offioM  of  states  and 
probably  had  a  particular  pleasnn  in  pMonriqf 
nim  a  repulse,  by  the  preference  of  ao  mcHa  an 
antagonist  as  Vatinhia,  who  had  the  pveaent  ma» 
jority  of  votes  against  him.  But,  in  mentioii* 
ing  this  event,  Valerins  ^fazimns  is  pbioed  to 
reverse  the  form  of  expression,  nsual  In  spodL- 
ing  of  disappointed  candidates,  saying,  ''That 
the  list  orprMtors  for  thb  year  had  mat  the 
honour  of  Cato'a  name."* 

Cato,  in  the  execution  of  his  lata  oomm 
had  talcen  exact  inventorica  of  all  the 
sold  at  Cyprus;  but  his  books  being  loot,  or 
burnt  in  a  vessel  that  took  fire  en  the  voyage^ 
Clodiua  frequently  threatened  him  with  a  pro- 
secution to  account  ibr  the  sums  he  had  reoeivod  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  seriously  instigated  by  C«aar» 
who,  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Luooa,  watch* 
od  all  the  proceedlnga  at  Romeb 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Ganl, 
although  he  could  not  attend  in  penon,  aent  hia 
agents  to  the  dty,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherpnts  or  to 
his  enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim^ 
that  no  man  should  be  his  friend  or  his  enemy 
without  feeling  the  suitable  effecta.  Memmius, 
who  had  been  pnstor  with  Domltlus  Aheno* 
barbus,  and  who  had  joined  his  colleague  In 
the  proascntion  that  waa  commenced  against 
Cassr  at  the  expiration  of  hia  conaulate,  havliw 
since  been  pnetor  of  BithynIa,  and  aocuaed  or 
miscondnct  In  his  proyinoe,  was  attacked  hy  hlaa 
in  a  memorial  whiieh  he  drew  up  to  be  employed 
In  suppcrtef  the  ehai^.  Memmius,  in  defend- 
ing himself  vecrimlnatpd,  smd  apand  no  kind 
of  fnveotlTe ;  and  In  the  iaMC  of  this  matter  had 
the  rood  fortune  to  eacape  from  the  lescntment 
of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  Cmam,  aided  by  his  infinenea 
In  ao  Important  a  station,  was  duly  increasing  ; 
and  as  he  spared  no  palna  to  crush  those  whoaa 
he  despaired  of  galninr,  ao  he  dedkied  no  artl- 
fioe  to  gain  evcrv  one  ttae.  All  the  epoHs  of  hia 
pravinoe  were  diatribated  In  gratuities  at  Rome. 
He  knew  the  state  of  every  man*8  femily,  and 
where  he  coold  not  reach  the  maater,  paid  hia 
court  to  the  mistress,  or  to  tbs  fevoniite  slave. 
While  in  hie  winter  aoartcis  at  Lnoca,  many 
senators  resorted  from  Kome  to  pay  their  oour^ 
of  these  no  leas  than  two  hundnd  were  said  to 
have  been  present  at  one  time ;  and  so  many  of 
them  in  public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who 
paraded  at  the  entrance  of  his  quarters  with  tho 
badges  of  office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.' 

During  tids  winter,  #  question  relating  to  Am 

II1atanh.ia  Vlt.Catonfe,etCioerolaVathihaB.  {     S  YsL  M  ex.  Kb.  vIL  e.  ft.       «  Plutarch  faCAllt 


This  measure,  by  all  accounts,  was  unjust,  and 
the  ofilce  highly  disagreeable  to  Cato ;  bat  he 
was  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
tuality and  respect  due  to  all  the  orders  of  ilie 
atate.  While  he  himself  went  to  Byzantium, 
ha  sent  forward  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate 
Ao  commauda  of  the  Ronoan  people,  and  to  exhort 
the  king  to  enbmlssion.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  In  his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  had  intelll- 
genos^  that  this  prince,  unable  to  bear  the  ruin 
of  biifertunes,  bad.  In  despair,  killed  himself. 
His  treasure  was  seized,  and  his  effects  sold : 
the  srhole  vielded  to  the  treaaury  about  eevcn 
ihoQsand  talenta  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach 
of  Chto  to  Rome,  the  magiatrates,  the  senate, 
and  multitudes  of  the  people  went  forth  to  re- 
caivo  him.  The  senate  thought  proper  in  this 
nannsr  to  distinguish  their  friends,  andtofevour 
them  with  some  marks  of  consideration,  in  order 
to  balancte,  if  possible  the  public  honours  that 
were  frequently  lavished  on  their  enemies.  For 
the  same  purpose  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert 
the  name  of  Cato  among  the  praetors  of  this 
year;  but  this  honour  he  himself  rejected  as 
unprecedented  and  iUegaL  The  year  following, 
however,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  office 
In  the  oidinary  form,  he  was  rejected ;  and  Va- 
tinlus,  the  well-known  tool  of  Cssar,  who  had 
been  employed  by  him  in  all  measures  that 
were  too  mean  for  himself  to  acknowledge,  was 
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iwtoration  of  Ptolomy  Aaletca  to  the  throne  of 
Efjpif  g%we  rise  to  warm  4tkmtm  in  the  aenate. 
lliia  prinoe  bad  been  dethroned  by  hie  mbjeeie; 
«nd,  eoMoeiTiof  that  he  had  auffieient  credit  with 
many  penowiat  RoaM,  whahad  eoqwriaDcad  his 
honntr,  he  repaived  thiihv  to  aaUeit  hie  awn  re- 
Btoratian.  In  Urn  way  he  had  an  taitarview  wHh 
>laraM  Cato  at  Cyprua»  and  waeadvieed  by  him 
to  retnm  to  E^ypt,  and  to  aoent  af  any  terme 
fjDona  Ue  awn  people,  rather  than  to  enter  on 
anch  a  eeane  af  tamaety  and  mortiflcathm,  ae  he 
fhaiiM  And  every  auitor  for  puhllc  fovanr  en- 
tered in  at  Rone.  ThtffidiiMeeafcteaMilli. 
tuda»  the  Tiolanee  af  the  partlea  of  which  one 
wae  eare  to  tppeee  what  theotlier  anbraoed,  the 
ATaHee  9i  thaee  wha  nught  pratend  to  be  hie 
lirtondt»  and  whaee  npaeity  the  treaanvee  of  hie 
kingdaaa  eaiidd  not  aeaaage»  wen  auAdent  to 
deter  the  king  from  proceeding  on  his  ▼oyare. 
3ttt  the  laApoftanity  of  Us  attendants,  who 
wished  to  have  him  icatered  without  anr  eon- 

la  to  Us  autgeets,  oonftrmed  him  in  hie 

r  reaetntion.    Ha  accordingly  proceeded  to 


Robm;  and,  to  the  cnat  enoonngnnent  of  his 
liope%  was  fiiTonfBOlv  reeeiTed  by  Pompey, 
who  was  then  aoaMSMa  of  the  reigning  inllnenoe 
In  the  dtr,  and  who  eonaidered  this  as  a  prsper 
apportnnily  to  hare  a  military  commission  Joined 
to  thaaiTil  ana  of  which  ha  was  already  poa- 


In  the  mean  while  the  people  of  Aleaandria, 
Bat  knowing  to  what  phMe  their  king  had  with- 
drawn, imbued  that  ha  was  dead,  and  put  his 
danghter  Berenice  in  pomiasian  of  the  kingdom. 
JBeing  afterwarda  informed,  that  he  had  eteered 
l«r  Italy,  and  waa  liluly  to  engage  the  Romans 
against  them,  they  sent  a  demataoon  to  counter- 
act his  sdicitotions  in  the  Roman  eenate.  But 
theee  deputibe  being  intercepted,  and  murdered 
1^  his  order*  he  proceeded,  without  oppoeition. 
In  his  anplication  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  da- 
erae  for  Us  rcsterUion  tothe crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  baring  procnred  an 
«at  in  his  own  farour,  yet  made  but  a  smaU  pro- 
mm  in  the  businms  on  which  he  was  come. 
)few  difficulties  arose  in  tlie  choice  ef  a  person 
ta  carry  the  decree  af  the  senate  into  execution, 
which  greatly  retarded  ito  eflbct. 

Soon  after  this  decree  had  paesed,  Lentulus 
Spinthcr,  consul  of  the  preeent  year,  beiiw  des- 
tined at  the  SKpiratton  of  }dM  mi^tracy  bi  the 
city  to  comasand  in  Cilida  and  Cypma,  had  in- 
eerted  the  bnsineas  of  restoring  the  king  of 
Egypt  aa  a  part  of  hie  own  coasmiaeion.  But 
amr  Lentulua  waa  gone  for  his  prorinoe,  this 
part  of  the  eommission,  probably  by  the  influ- 
enoe  of  Pompey,  who  had  Tiews  on  uat  ezpedi- 
tioo,  ae  the  ol^ect  of  a  military  command  for 
himself,  waa  recalled.  A  etrong  party  of  the 
nobles,  however,  beiotf  jealous  of  the  stoto  which 
Pompey  affected,  ana  of  his  continual  aim  at 
extraordinary  powers,  conoeired  an  CKpedient 
to  disappoint  lUm  an  thia  occaaion,  or  to  render 
the  cemmiesion  unworthy  of  his  acceptance.  In 
riaiting  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  Terses  were  said 
to  be  lonnd,  contoining  an  li^nnction  to  the  Ro- 
mania not  hndeed  to  withhold  their  friendship 
from  a  king  of  Egypt  soliciting  theh*  protection, 
but  **  to  beware  bow  they  attempted  to  restore 
Urn  with  a  military  fioree."  The  authenticity 
of  thia  orscie  was  acknowledged,  or  declared  by 
the  augun ;  and  the  tribune  Caiua  Cato,  who 
waa  arerm  to  the  eaase  of  Ptolomy,  availed  htm- 
adf  of  it,  to  anspcod  the  effect  of  the  reeoiutico 
which  had  been  already  taken  in  fovonrof  that 
The  anato  and  paopk  were  divided  in 
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tnelropiniooe.  One  party  urged,  that  Pompey 
ehould  be  appointed  to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt 
to  hie  throne;  othcre  agreed,  that  he  might  be 
appointed,  provided  Aat  he  undertook  the  oom- 
mimien,  as  proeoneul,  attended  by  two  Itctorii 
and.  In  the  terms  of  the  oracle,  without  any 
militsry  force.*  Ponvpey  hlmedf  affiBCted  to 
think,  that  the  bneincas  ehould  hare  been  left  as 
it  waa  in  the  department  af  Lentulus  the  proeon- 
eul ef  CMote  and  Cypras ;  but  his  retainers,  aa 
long  aa  they  had  any  hopee  of  rendering  this  n 
mtitary  commlesion,  or  of  making  it  a  pretenea 
for  placing  their  patron  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  never  ceased  to  urge  that  he  should  be  eo^ 
pimdinlt. 

Ptolomy  Mmeelf  likewise  wished  to  have  thk 
husinces  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  the  moift 
likely  person  to  command  the  force  of  the  com- 
manweahh,  and  to  tdnploy  it  effiwtnaUy  in  hk 
fovonr.  But  both  despairing  at  last  of  sucoeai^ 
Ptolemy  retired  to  Epheeus;  and,  fearing  the 
he  had  pTOToked  in  the  oontest  with 
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the  late  murder  of  their 


deputiea,  he  took  reftige  in  the  temole  of  Diana; 


templet 
conduct 

two  yean  afterwards^  by  Gabiniu%  and  replaced 
an  his  throne.* 

Pompey  waa  dhgualed  with  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  named  to  thia  service!,  and 
probably  mora  by  the  little  respect  that  was  paid 
to  hfan  by  all  partica  while  he  lay  under  the  ladi 
af  oentinuai  invectlvea  from  Oodlua,  and  from 
Calua  Cato.  Having  obtained,  on  the  tfOk  of 
April,  a  grant  of  eome  money  towards  executing 
his  office  af  general  eurveyor  of  com  for  the  peo-> 
pie;  and  having  heard  hie  own  and  Camr^a 
embexaleaaBnt  of  the  public  treasura,  especially 
in  the  alienation  of  the  revenuea  of  Campania* 
aarevely  censured  In  the  senate,*  he  left  Roma 
an  pretence  of  applying  the  sums  with  which  ha 
was  now  entrusted  for  the  purchase  of  com  In 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  In  hU  way  be  passed  by 
Lnoea,  and,  together  with  Crassus,  augmented 
the  number  of  attendante  who  paid  thei^  court 
at  the  quartan  of  Caaar. 

At  an  interview  of  theee  three  leaden  they 
renewed  their  former  confederacy ;  and  it  bdnff 
known  that  llomitius  Ahenobarbus  waa  to  stand 
for  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Casar,  consider- 
ing how  much  a  dtixen  eo  determined  in  oppo- 
sitton  to  himself,  instigated  by  Cato,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  party  of  Uie  senate,  might  sttempt 
or  execute  against  him  In  hi»  absence,  propoeed, 
that  the  opposition  to  this  candidate  should  not 
be  committed  to  any  pereon  of  inftrior  consider- 
ation in  their  paity ;  but  that  Pompey  and 
Crassus  should  themsdves  enter  the  liste,  in 
order  to  exclude  Dondtius  fnm  the  consulate.* 

It  was  arreed  likewiee,  at  this  conference^ 
that,  upon  tne  expiration  of  the  term  for  whidi 
they  wen  to  hold  this  office,  Pompey  should 
hare  the  province  of  Spain,  Crassus  that  of 
Syria,  eacn  with  a  great  army :  that  Cesar 
should  bs  continued  in  his  present  command, 
and  bare  such  additions  to  the  establishment  of 
his  province  as  might  enable  him  to  support  an 
army  of  eight  Roman  lecions,  with  tne  usual 
of  anauUarica  and  iiregnlar 
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Sooli  WM  ilready  the  ttato  of  hia 
foroai,*  inclvuUog  a  legion  of  natiTe  Craob :  he 
hairiiig,  oontnry  to  the  eKpnn  Umitadoa  of  hie 
comniUoii,  by  which  he  wae  reetricted  to  tlirae 
leffione,  made  this  enonnoua  aogmentatioii. 
loia  conTention,  like  the  £ormer,  wae,  fiur  aonie 
tiiiie»  kept  a  eecnet,  and  only  h^gan  to  be  Bonnl»- 
ed  about  the  usual  time  of  the  electione. 

Soon  after  theM  matten  were  aetHed,  Craaaoa 
beiof  to  remain  in  Italy,  PonuMy  pirooeeded  on 
hia  Toyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Caaar  repaired  to 
hie  army  in  Gaol,  where  the  war  in  different 
placeihad  been  renewed  in  hla  abeenoe.  Among 
the  dispoeitions  he  had  nude  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Craanis  wae  left  to  command  on  thecoasta 
of  the  Britiah  channel ;  and  Galba,  another  of 
hia  lieutenant^  wae  poeted  among  the  Alpe  to 
protect  the  tradera  of  Italy  at  •  principal  paaa 
of  theae  mountaina.  Thia  officer  had  dlalo^ed 
the  natiTce  from  many  of  their  atronr  lioUa, 
whence  they  were  accustomed  to  infeet  uiehigli^ 
ways,  and  to  lay  euch  aa  paaaed  into  Italy  under 
eontributiona ;  and  lie  took  hoetaree  for  thebr 
good  behaviour  for  the  future.  He  fixed  hie 
quartan,  during  the  winter,  at  Octoduroe,  now 
Buppoaed  to  be  the  Tillage  of  Martinach  in  the 
Vall6,  aitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaina  over 
which  traTellera  paaa  in  the  route  of  the  greater 
abbey  of  St.  Bernard.  Here  he  remained  for 
eome  time  lo  quiet  poeaeaaion  of  hia  poet ;  but 
the  nativea  obeerving,  that  the  legiona  under  hia 
oommand  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  aer- 
Tieee  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  by  the 
detachmeota  which  he  had  recently  made  fnm 
hia  qoartera,  formed  a  dealgn  to  aurprlae  and  to 
out  him  off.  For  thia  purpoee,  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  yillaffe  in  which  lie  waa  quartered,  aud- 
denly  withdrew  from  him,  and  aoon  after  ap- 
peared with  multitudea  of  their  countrymen  on 
the  neighbouring  mountaina.  From  thence  they 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Ronun  entrench- 
ment, continually  aendhig  freah  numbera  to  re- 
liere  thoee  who  became  fiuigued,  or  who  had* 
eschausted  their  weapons. 

The  Romans,  on  the  first  prospect  of  this 
attack,  had  deliberated,  whether  they  should 
not  abandon  their  post;  but  bati  leaolved  to 
maintain  it,  and  were  now  become  sensible  that 
they  must  perish,  if  they  could  not,  by  eome 
impetuous  sally,  disperse  the  numbers  that  were 
assembled  against  them.  For  this  purpose,  they 
determined  to  break  from  their  lines,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand ;  a  manner  ot 
fighting,  in  which,  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Soman  shield  and  sword,  they  always  had  a 
great  adTantage.  They  accordingly  sallied  fimn 
their  entrenchment,  and,  with  the  slaughter  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack 
with  thirty  thousand,  obliged  them  to  retufo. 
Galba,  nerertheless,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
remain  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  been  «k- 
poeed  to  so  much  danger,  retired,  for  the  remain, 
der  of  the  winter,  to  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Genera. 

The  war  had  broke  oat  at  the  same  time  in 
the  quarters  of  Crassua,  at  the  other  ex. 
tremity  of  the  province.  Some  natioM,  wiio 
had  made  their  submission,  and  given  hoo- 
tages  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
repented  of  thia  step,  and  entered  into  a  concert 
to  recover  their  Uberties.  Tbey  began  with 
■eUiiy  the  Rooaan  oflioera  who  had  been  sta. 
tioned  among  them  as  commissaries  to  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  and  they  detaln- 


1  Soot  in  Caisre,  c  Mi 


The  prindpal  anthon  of  this  revolt  wore  the 
inhabitants  or  what  is  now  tanned  the  eonst  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivws  VOaino  and  Bto- 
Tst.  They  trastsd  to  the  strengtii  of  their  sift- 
nation  on  small  lalanda,  or  peniiMuiaa,  timft  woo 
Joined  to  the  continent  only  by  eome  narrow 
lieaohoriathnina,  whkah  the  eea,  at  high  wai«, 
ovwflowad.  They  depended  Ukewlae  on  tiio 
strength  of  their  ahippinf,  hi  the  nee  of  wfaieh» 
by  the  praetloe  of  navigation  on  thatatarmr  oe^ 
and  by  their  frequent  voyagea  oven  to  Britain, 
they  were  oxtremelT  expert.  llioyaappUedtho 
want  of  canvaaaand  hempen  cordage  with  hi 
and  tlionga  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  oal 


with  iron  chahia,  to  whieh  ther  foslened  their 
anchors. 

Cnsar,  havhig  received  IntdBgenoe  of  thia 
enemy  while  he  remained  in  hia  quarters  aft 
Lucca,  sent  orders  to  build  aa  many  ahipe  aa 
poaaible  upon  the  Lolre^  and  to  ■esemhle  mari- 
ners from  tile  neighbouring  ooartp.  Apprehend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  general  Jefoctton  of  the 
province,  and  perhiqie  a  descent  from  the  Ger- 
mane^ that  were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  di». 
trees  or  divisions  of  their  neighbours,  he  eenft 
Labienus  with  a  lai^  body  of  hone  to  tte  Mo- 
selle, at  once  to  awe  the  fielgie  nations,  and  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  also 
Titurios  Sabinua  with  a  proper  feroe  into  Nerw 
mandy,  where  the  nadves  were  already  in  arms ; 
and  the  young  Craesns  to  the  Garonne^  to  givo 
tlie  natives  M  Gasoony  sufficient  oenqpotion  in 
their  own  country,  and  to  prevent  their  Jo 
tion  with  the  authors  of  this  revolt. 

He  himeelf  made  haste  to  Jofai  i 
that  were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  < 
Deeimus  Brutus  to  asssmUe  his  fleet,  and  to 
make  sail  without  hiss  of  time  for  the  bay  of 
Vannee.  After  his  arrival  on  tiie  coast,  he  met 
with  all  the  difficultice  which  he  had  wason  to 
expect  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  disposition  and  skill  of  its  inhabitanta. 
The  enemy  had  retired  from  the  continent  to 
their  strong  holds  on  the  promontories  or  head- 
lauds,  in  which  they  were  periodically  aor- 
rounded  by  the  sea.  Bein^  attacked  at  one  etn- 
tion,  they  withdrew  in  th^  boats  to  anoAer; 
and  by  their  situation  seemed  to  be  seeors  from 
any  enemy,  who  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
l&is  attack,  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
They  eluded  a  land  attack  by  embaridng  on  hoard 
of  tbeir  vessels ;  and  an  attack  fnm  the  sea,  by 
landing  from  their  boats,  which  they  drew  op 
on  thebeacli. 

C«esar,  to  decide  the  event  of  thia  alngular 
contest,  waa  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  ^  hie 
ahipping.  Aaaoonaa  It  appeared,  thonativea, 
aensible  that  the^  fote  depended  on  the  event  of 
a  aea-fight,  embarked  the  moat  expert  of  their 
warriora,  got  under  aaU  vrith  all  their  forces 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  vesaeiib 
and  steered  directly  for  thebr  enemy.  While 
the  fleets  drew  near  to  each  other,  the  shorea 
were  crowded  with  spectators;  and  the  army 
vrith  Cnear  hhnself  came  forth  on  die  heighti^ 
from  which  they  could  behold  the  scene. 

The  Romano  being  inferior  to  thefar  enemy  tn 
the  uee  of  their  sails,  aa  well  aa  in  the  etrength 
of  their  veeaela,  endeavoured  to  supply  tiieir 
defect,  ae  uaoal,  by  an  elfort  of  addrem  and  un- 
expected oontrivancOi  They  had  provided  then- 
aelvea  with  acythes,  foatencd  to  ehafta  of  a  i 
per  length,  hi  order  to  cut  the  onemy*B  rig| 
and  let  looee  or  diecompoee  their  aaila;  and 
havhy  thua,  hi  the  first  enooonter,  -"ImVltd 
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muofti  HkelrMfm,  they  gnppled  with 
■od  boMded  them  nrord  in  hand. 

Tha  Gmoli,  aniaff  a  great  pan  of  their  fleet 
ttoB  irreeoverahlT  iMt,  would  naTa  aeoaped  with 
the  vemahider;  bnt  were  auddenly  becalmed, 
md  iMinf ,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  night, 
omtlnaallTezpoeedtotheattaokof  the  Romane, 
*l  either  taken  or  deatroyed  ;  and  tlie  n«^ 
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etroyi 

tfcm  Ihoa  bereft  of  ita  pvinei^  atrength  and  the 
#oww  of  ita  people,  aorrendered  again  at  die* 


Under  nretenoe  that  they  had  vloUted  the 
law  ofnationa,  in  eeisiug  ttie  persons  of  officers 
whe  were  stationed  among  them  in  a  piiblio 
cheraeter,  their  leaders  were  pnt  to  death,  and 
tbdr  people  sold  tat  slaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  banlcs  of  the 
Sdne,  at  the  same  time,  iMvinc  been  defeated 
by  Tltnrina,  retnmed,  agreeably  to  what  was 
aald  to  be  the  dhamcter  of  Oanlish  nations,  to 
their  former  snbmisaion,  with  the  same  levity 
wUh  whioh  they  had  thrown  it  aside. 

Tlie  natlona  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
fenne  were  still  inclined  to  resist  the  ap- 
of  Cmssos  to  tiieir  oountry.  To  the 
ge  of  nnmbera,  tliey  joined  a  lively 
,  of  which  the  Romans  tbemsdves  had 
firaqoently  Alt  the  eflecta.  Every  chief  was  at- 
tended by  a  nvmber  of  followers,  whom  he 
called  hia  soldurii,  and  who  had  devoted  them- 
aelres  to  his  service.  While  the  chieftain  lived, 
tiie  aaldnrii  fared  in  everv  thing  alike  with  him- 
aelf ;  bnt  if  lie  perlshea  by  'nolence,  they  *teo 
BMial  die,  and  there  was  no  inalanoe  of  their 
filling  in  this  part  of  their  engagement. 

CruMiB  being  arrived  on  tbe  Garonne,  and 
wnnied  bv  the  ezamnle  of  other  Roman  officers, 
who  had  ndlen  or  miscarried  in  this  service,  de- 


passing  tlie  river  till  he  had  augmented 
Ma  force  by  die  jonetion  of  some  troops  from 
TflBlooae,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  pro- 
^riaoe.  Being  thna  reinforced,  he  proceeded 
Maiaat  the  natives  who  were  divided  into  many 
mle  hordes,  of  wiiieh  Caear  has,  on  this  oc- 
maionj  ennmerated  twdve,  Jealoua  of  each  other, 
and  nnwillhig  to  join  even  in  their  common  do- 
They  accordingly,  notwithstanding  their 
£ell  separately  into  the  hands  of  the  R4k 
md  in  the  ena  were  vanquished,  or  made 


By  theseoonquests^  the  former  acquisitions  of 
Qsaar  on  the  fieine  and  the  Mamc,  had  a  direct 
eammnnication  with  the  districts  of  Toulouse 
and  Narbonne,  or  what  was  already  called  the 
Roman  province  of  GauL  Caesar  himself, 
having  re-established  peace  in  thoae  tracts  which 
we  BOW  termed  Britanny  and  Normandy, 
efaeed  the  campaign  with  a  march  northward, 
where  he  penetrated  through  the  marshes  and 
wooda  into  Brabant}  but  being  stopped  Ivy 
heavy  ndns,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  he  re- 
tnnied  on  his  ronte^  vntliont  makinr  any  setll»* 
ment;  and  having  pnt  his  army  into  winter 
qnarten  among  tlw  nations  who  had  lately  re- 
▼eltcd*  he aeiontaansnal  for  Italy.  Therehis 
prsaence  waa  gfeatly  wanted  by  Pompey  and 
Crasana,  who^  «i  the  approach  of  tlie  electiona, 
were  likdy  to  meet  wltn  nnezpeoted  difficultlce 
In  eoBsenting  the  plan  lately  oonoerted  between 

At  Rome,  the  apvinr  and  part  of  the  summer 
had  passed  in  disputes  between  persona  connect- 
ed with  the  opposite  psrtles.  Qodina  had  at- 
tMked  Cioero  in  hie  own  peraon,  in  liis  effects, 
and  in  the  persona  of  hie  friends.  P.  Sexthia, 
UhlbftD  the  chaittdaref  nibttDei  had  bean  ao 


aetiveinthe  recall  of  this  Injured  exlle>  and  who 
had  exposed  his  life  in  the  riots  to  wliich  that 
queation  gave  rise,  was  now  accused,  and 
brought  to  trial  tor  supposed  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  him  in  tlie  course  of  those  cou* 
testa.  He  was  defended  with  great  zeal  by 
Hortensius,  and  with  a  proper  gratitude  by 
Cicero ;  and  by  their  joint  endeavours  veas,  on 
the  twelfth  of^  March,  acouitted  by  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  his  judges." 

After  this  trial  was  over,  a  piece  of  supersti- 
tion, curious  as  it  forms  a  picture  of  the  age, 
gave  occasion  to  a  fresh  dispute  between  Cioern 
and  his  enemy  Clodius.  Upon  a  report,  that 
horrid  noises  and  dashing  of  arms  nad  been 
heard  under  gn>nnd  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the 
senate  thought  proper  to  take  the. subject  under 
consideration,  and  they  referred  it  for  interpre. 
tation  to  the  ooUege  of  Arusj^oea.  This  bod* 
delivered  in  judgment,  that  the  gods  were  of- 
fended, among  ovier  things,  by  tb  neglect  and 
profanation  of  the  holy  rites,  and  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  ascred  places  to  prolhne  uses.  1  nis  re- 
sponse Clodius  endeavooM  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  Cicero's  house,  once  oonseeratea  and  set  apart 
for  religion,  and  now  again  profened  by  being' 
restored  to  his  former  owner.  Cicero  endea- 
voured to  remove  thechai^  of  profiuiation  f^!om 
himself  to  Clodius,  by  reviving  the  memory  of 
his  famous  adventure  in  Caesar^s  house.  **  If  I 
quote  any  more  recent  act  of  impiety,"  says  he, 
"  this  citizen  will  recall  me  to  the  former  in- 
stance, in  which  he  intended  no  more  than 
adultery."  He  proceeded,  however,  to  apply 
the  response  of  the  Augurs  to  a  late  intrusion  of 
Clodius  in  rusliing  Into  the  theatre  with  tn 
armed  rabble,  white  the  gamea  were  celebrating 
in  honour  of  the  great  goddess. 

The  senate  for  two  days  together  listened  to 
the  mutual  invectives  of  both  parties,  and  were 
entertained  with  their  endeavours  to  surpass  each 
other  in  dedaratioDS  of  zeal  for  religion. 
Cicero,  however,  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
the  force  of  his  admiralile  talents,  and  perhaps 
still  more  by  the  aid  of  the  triumvirate,  whose 
favour  he  earnestly  cultivated,  prevailed  in  the 
contest. 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  senate,  ever 
nnce  his  return  from  banishment,  courted  the 
formidable  parties,  whose  power,  at  least  to 
hurt,  he  had  experienced.  He  committed,  or 
afiected  to  commit,  himaelf  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Pompey;  and,  with  a  declaration  of 
much  attachment  also  to  Cssar,  composed  a 
flattering  panegyric,  which  this  leader  received 
with  great  pleasure,'  probably  more  on  account 
of  the  breach  it  was  likely  to  make  among  his 
<^»ponenta  in  the  senate,  than  on  account  of  the 
satisfaction  he  received  from  it,  or  of  any  real 
aocesidon  of  strength  it  save  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  designs.  By  this  conduct  Cicero  dis- 
gusted hia  former  fVienda,  and  felt  his  situation 
in  the  dty  so  painful,  that  he  absented  himself, 
during  great  part  of  the  summer,  from  Rome ; 
a  drcumstanee  which  interrupt*^  the  course,  or 
changed  the  sniject  of  thoae  letters  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  best  record  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  regret  any 
interruption  of  materiala  from  which  the  history 
of  thb  oonanlate  might  be  collected.  The  ns 
pnblic  aoema  in  part  to  have  recovered  ita  dignity 
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THE  PaOORESS  AND  TERMINATION 


Ij  the  ■U«  and  riMlato  eondiHlof  BiaredlimN, 
•nd  Vy  tiM  tadt  oonevmnM  of  hb  eoUMgiM 
Plillippii%  who,  tbottgb  coniMwtod  with  CaBMTt 
itd  not  oo-opcnto  In  the  «iocntion  of  hk  d»> 


By  tfao  Infliignce  of  thoM  oontub  the 
^pUeations  nudo  to  the  Mnatoby  Gabiniua,  now 
wmmonding  in  Syria*  for  cartain  eoatomary 
hononn  wero  refected.'  This  refiiaal  wae  in- 
tended to  mortitT  Pompey,  who  proteeted  Ga> 
binina,  and  who  himaeu  waa  oommonly  tnatad 
to  Maroellinua  with  great  freedom  and  aererity. 
The  arlatacratical  party  reeorered  their  oomafai 
and  Domitiiia  Ahenobarbua,  by  their  inllaenoe, 
waa  in  a  &ir  way  to  auooeed  in  hh  eloetion  fiv 
consul  of  the  foUowinf  year. 

The  tribonea,  excited  ehieily  by  Caioa  Cato^ 
espooaed  the  oppoaite  Intereett  and  propoaed 
many  resolutions  to  the  people^  in  order  to  &- 
TOUT  their  deeicns.  The  oensol  Mareellinna 
sndeaTOured  to  intermpt  them  by  tiie  appohit- 
ment  of  fiMts  and  holidayi,  in  wliiofa  it  was  not 
lawful  to  transact  aibdrs  in  the  aawmUy  of  the 

The  tribunes*  in  their  torn,  aoapcnded 
)  election  of  oonauls.  and  in  thia  wars  euooul^> 
aaed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  wlio  feared  the 
efllBct  of  a  choioe  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  Maroellinns,  and  luid  not  even  openly  declared 
tlieir  own  intentions  to  offer  themseiTeiu  Their 
late  intendew  with  CMar»  and  the  part  they 
einoe  took,  liad  created  auspicion  of  their  Tlewa. 
Maroellinus  nut  the  question  to  Pompey  in  the 

rliether  he  deeired  the  oonaulate  lor 


theeled 


r?  And  this  politician,  long 
tomed  to  make  plain  dedarationa,  answered  in- 
direcUy,  That  if  theie  were  no  iU-dispesed  dtU 
Bens  in  the  eommoowealtli,  he  ahould  have  no 
each  desire.  Craasus,  to  the  aame  qnestb 
made  a  like  eraslve  reply,  That  he  ahoold  be 
|pT«med  by  what  he  Ju&Bd  best  for  the  state. 
Both  appear  to  have  perodTed  that  they  were  to 
vely  for  euooees  chiefly  on  popular  tumults ;  and 
aa  then  would  come  to  be  employed  with  great 
diaadvantage  mlnst  such  an  able  and  reeolute 
BiMistrate  as  Mareellinus,  they  took 
to  defer  the  elections  until  the  term  of  the  pra- 
aent  eonauls  in  office  should  expire.' 

They  found  the  tribune  Calua  Cato,  a  proper 
inatrument  for  their  purpose,  secured  his  nega- 
tire,  and  employed  it  repeatedly  to  auspend  the 
elections.  T^e  republic,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  new  year,  being  toloee  its  former  magia- 
trates,  without  any  snooeesion  of  new  onee,  was 
Ukely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The 
aenate  went  into  mourning,  and  dischaiged  every 
member  from  assisting  at  any  of  the  public  du 
▼ersSona.  In  this  state  of  suspenee  and  publio 
alarm,  Publiua  Clodiut,  who  had  for  aome  time 
been  at  Tarlanoe  with  Pompey,  aa  if  gained  by 
die  sympathy  of  measures  on  this  occasion,  waa 
recoQdled  to  him,  and  attacked  Maroellinus 
with  continual  iuTectives. 

In  this  manner  the  year  waa  suflered  to  dapae 
without  any  dection  of  consuls.  The  f 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Marodlinua  and 
Piullppus,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pom< 
pey  and  Crassus  then  openly  appeared  aa  candl- 
datea  for  the  vacant  offices  or  state.  Young 
Craseus  came  from  the  army  In  Gaul,  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  citixens  then  serving  un- 
der CaBsar:  they  brought  a  condderahie  aoeea- 
dan  of  votes  to  the  party  of  their  fenend,  and 
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iveaMst  Uhdy  ta  ha  wHeUipped  by 
their  mpnenta  hi  nolaef  aadltlaB  and  dm  «aa  ef 
forae.  Bemitius  Ahnobarboa  alone,  auppsried 
by  the  eoundla  of  hia  Hnaman  Maaena  €bla^ 
had  the  coun«eto  nerdat  in  a  eoateat  with  then 
povrerfol  and  dangerana  antaganiati  TVatfmr 
of  dection  bdnglzed,  he  wmit  beim  hacak  e# 
day  to  occupy  Ua  place  in  the  Add  ef  Mass,  b«l 
found  hia  wmr  already  obalractad  hy  adieavdetiy 
pooulaee,  aodeivenl^BMniBanBa.  Tkeslatva 
who  carried  a  light  before  lihn  waa  killed.  8ema 
of  hia  frieods,  partkndady  Manv  GaK  w 
irounded  i*  and  hia  adherents  not  behig  In  eon* 
dition  to  dispute  the  grsnnd  with  the  fotua  thai 
waa  amfsnhled  Msinat  diem,  retired  to  iImji  an  u 
houees,  leaving  Pompey  and  Crasane  to  baa 
without  oiKiodtlon* 

In  ths  same  manner  the  foetien  of  the  < 
Virata  over-ruled  every  other  aleetioa, 
rhich  haa    ' 


the  prsftrence^  wldd 


alrady  been 
*  ftlied 
They4 


of  Vatiniua  to  Cato,  and  JUied  every 
oarnad 


office  with  their  own  ereatnrea. 
the  appdntment  of  ediles  by  actud  foras^  and  at 
the  exnenaa  of  tiie  livce  of  aome  of  Iheee  vrho 
opposed  tliem.  Pompey  hiaudf  havinr  bean 
entangled  in  one  of  then  tumults,  rstmd  ta 
chan£e  his  dothee,  which  wen  stained  wUh 
bloool  They  were  dlssppdnted  In  the  niiinlna 
tlon  only  of  two  oi  the  tribunes,  PuhUus 
Aoouilius  Gallua  and  Atdm  Caplto^  who  wan 
of  the  oppodte  party. 
Then 
the  contest  which 
qusstion,  deftrred  for  all  the  montha 
of  winter  and  apriw.  The  often 
of  pnstor  wen  not  uUed  up  by  the 
middle  of  May.'  The  deedcin  had 
bagun  for  diia 


U.  C.608. 

(M.PomfiH- 
us  Magnus, 
ido  iM,  lI 
cinlus  Cras- 
sus, 


he  waa  to 
pend  the  balloL 


I  the  heavena,  Interpoeed  tosva. 
The  foctlonemplevwl  the  tina 


wUch  diey  obtahoed  by  diie  delay  in  praenrliv 
votee,  and  were  ao  unguarded  in  giving  meaey, 
that  they  laid  themadvwopen  to  a  criadnd  pra» 


aecudon,   and  had 
whatever  election  they  n 
at  htw.    To  prevent  this 


to  apprshend 
swacddbedian 


;Afranln% 


» vrsvent 
a  person  entirely  under  the  diractlen  of  Pmb- 
pey,  moved  in  the  anembly  of  the  peapla  for  a. 
diapenndon  frtm  the  statute  of  bribery  in  dM 
can  of  decdona  tlien  depending  for  the  oAoaef 
pnetor ;  and  having  obtdned  tiiia  extmoidlnary 
indulgence^  secured  to  the  party  the  IrnltB  m 
thdrmfluence  and  of  dielr  menay.' 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  and  Craaana.  In 
their  aecond  oonnilate,  are  mentioned  saaoe  regu* 
lationa  napaethw  the  courts  of  juatlea  by  wUdi 
the  Jurlea,  thongh  takM  In  equal  numbara  from 
the  aenate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  themanef 
thepeople,  vrere  nevarthden  Umited  to  pcrssMof 
considerable  property.  There  aae  Ukewfoe  bmb- 
tiened  asms  reaslntiona  thi 
the  laws  agdnst  murder,  end  to  i 
against  bribery  by  additiondpenald 
with  a  anmptwary  law  to  ehaCK  tiM  eoKtravagunea 
and  pradigallty  of  the  age.  <«fiewittng 
9  mttfatratea,"  saU  Hoi        ' 


laws  even  to  limit  the 


penmte  by  thdr  acts  for  the  defects 
praotiee^  diat  theyi 
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ih»  age  wen  arobably  i»t«iMled  to  n- 
tPicT*  the  •harmtM  wibieb  the  popokt  l«*M»ra 
Ited  lost  b^  theviekMe  tmd  bere-ihicea  oomip^ 
Uou  of  Iheir  leeent  mowi,  «id  to  tnark  their 
•dmiiuetntieo  wiib  eesee  tamamrm  thmtttlg^ 
Mem  to  diiyfOTO  the  ImpatMioM  otmmmkU  1«M 
to  their  chiirge. 

Poinpmr»  M  the  SMM  tfane,  hUun  ofpOTtimky 
t9  aifinUae  hie  OBBeohrtef  bf  epentag,  difrtnr 
the  nreMBi  ycev,  Ae  mvaMoeRt  tbtette  whieh 
1n»  Umed^  or  hie  flpeaSwuk  OtMMrtae,  htt4 
«Mtod  fov  the  aesenuwidBtkMe  of  the  iMM>le  et 
dMirpuhUeehem.  jbtthieeeievnlty wotom^ 
alhited  mukj  dnmatie  ptcilireMeeei  and  en* 
tartafaiments  ai  every  wnt.  Among  these,  In 
tihe  eooTse  of  ilye  days,  no  lev  than  ilre  hundnd 
Hone  were  let  looee  and  kilied  by  African  hnnte- 
men ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the  baitinf 
of  eigfateen  elephants,  animals  that  seemed  to 
kaTc  sagacity  enough  to  be  oooscions  of  the  in. 
dignity  and  the  wrong  wUch  tliey  euiTered.  By 
their  piteous  cries  tliey  moved  compession  in  the 
breasts  even  of  that  barbarous  rabbie»  for  whoee 
entertainment  they  were  ahdn.* 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the 
prindpal  olject  of  this  consokte^  was  for  some 
time  kept  from  the  view  of  the  peoi^  Pompey 
eentinned  to  profess  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
aoeept  of  any  province  whatever.  But  the  pub- 
lic gave  no  credit  to  such  declarations  on  his 
part;  and  his  own  partizans  were  accustomed 
to  press  upon  him  what  he  afiected  to  d»- 
cUnob"  £vei^  one,  therefore,  in  all  con. 
tersatlone,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him  in 
a  province,  some  with  Syria,  others  with  Spain 
and  Africa ;  to  all  whldi  suggestions,  or  oflB- 
eioue  prf^}ecta,  he  affected  inmfference,  or  even 
vrenion.  Trebonius,  however,  at  this  time 
tribune  of  the  people,  made  a  motion,  which 
was  aoon  understood  to  be  the  real  mind  of 
Pompey,  and  the  actual  result  of  his  counsels : 
that  the  province  of  Syria  should  be  assigned  to 
CnMsns;  that  of  Spain,  together  with  Africa, 
to  Umeelf;  each  in  fanltation  of  Caser's  ap- 
pointment in  Ganl,  to  continne  for  five  years, 
with  such  estabUehments  of  men  and  of  money 
as  the  necessity  of  the  service  during  that  period 
might  require.  This  motion  was  made  In  exe- 
cutioii  of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  C«nor, 
and  It  served  to  bring  to  light  the  olject  of  their 
late  oenferenoe  at  Lucca,  which  had  so  much 
afaurmed  the  friends  of  the  republic 

On  the  day  that  this  motion  was  made  in  the 
aseembty,  Alarcns  Cato,  bj  means  of  the  tri- 
bunes AiCeius  Capito  and  AcquiUus  Gallus,  ob- 
tained leave  to  address  the  people.  He  endeav- 
oured to  disappoint  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
by  ooeupying  so  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent 
their  coming  to  any  decision.  Being  command- 
ed silence,  and  persisting  to  speakf.  he  was  or- 
dered by  Treboniue  into  custoay.  In  this  man- 
ner, liowever,  the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the 
assembly  acQonrned  to  the  next  morning. 

llie  tribunes  Atteios  and  Gallus,  suspecting 
that  meane  might  be  used  to  exclude  them  from 
the  MsemUy  which  was  then  to  be  held,  took 
measttres  to  secure  their  admission.  For  this 
Mirpeee  Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  senate- 
hooae,  which  fronted  the  Comltia  or  place  of 
assembly.  But  thie  device  was  turned  against 
himself)   the  opposite  party  having   placed  a 
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to  I  gtawd  to 
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griMter  part  ef  thefoUowing  day.  His  cotteegue 
Attfline,  with  Cato,  Vwmnm,  and  some  othen, 
eiadei^the  partiee  that  wen  placed  to  intercept 
them,  and  IbtNfdl  their  way  to  the  phu»  of  m- 
semMy.  When  the  qnestiea  was  put,  Cat*^ 
being  ISAed  up  hito  view  by  these  ef  his  fricaife 
who  were  abeut  him,,  gave  an  ahmn  that  H' 
Aondsred  >  as  intlmartsM  ever  held  by  the  r»> 
ligioaB  cuetoaoi  ef  the  Ronnme  to  be  oaainen^ 
to  supend  tlieir  nreoednre  lo  antr 
Ho  was,  however,  ea  tha 
the  comithmi  with  Urn 
slaughter  of  9mm  af  his  friend^  who  rasiated 
the  fivfce  that  was  emplored  Malnst  them. 
About  the  same  time  the  tribune  Aoniilius  waa 
wounded  In  forcing  his  way  from  the  senate- 
house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  waa 
forming  round  him  as  he  stood  bleeding  in  the 
streets.  Violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune 
was  still  cMisldered  with  religious  horror,  and 
the  consuls,  in  whose  behalf  thb  tumult  had 
been  raised,  fearing  the  consequence  of  suffering 
sudi  a  spectacle  to  remain  in  the  view  of  the 
people^  ordered  the  multitude  to  withdraw,  and 
removed  the  tribune,  still  Ueeding  of  him  wounds^ 
from  the  public  view. 

In  the  eequel  of  theee  operations,  Pomney  and^ 
CrasBus  obtained  the  provinces  in  question,  and 
in  the  terme  propoeeo ;  they  proceeded  to  ftilfll 
their  part  of  the  late  engagement  to  Oesar,  by 
moving  that  his  command  should  be  continued 
during  an  addlti«mal  term  of  five  years  more. 
»  Now,  Indeed,"  said  Cato  (addressing  himself 
to  Pompey,)  <*  the  burdeo  is  preparing  for  your 
own  shduidcTS.  It  will  one  day  fall  on  the  re- 
public, but  not  till  after  It  has  crushed  you  to 
thrground." 

Inese  arrangements  being  made,  the  oflioers 
thus  appointed  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  their 
trust.  I'ompey,  the  newly  named  proconsul  of 
Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  subsisting  with 
Uie  Vaocd,  nused  the  establishment  of  hb  pro- 
vince to  four  legions,  two  of  which  Caear  soon 
after,  under  pretence  of  more  urgent  service  In 
Gaul,  had  the  address  to  borrow  from  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  yet  begun  to  perceive 
what  Cato  sugrested  to  him,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  hi?  to  fear,  in  preserving  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  aspired,  was  the  emulation 
of  Cassr ;  and  that  tne  sword  must  determine 
the  contest  between  them ;  or  he  flattered  him- 
self that,  like  the  person  who  stays  at  the  helm, 
he  was  to  command  the  vessel ;  and  by  remain- 
ing at  the  seat  of  government,  while  his  asso- 
ciates and  rivals  accepted  of  appointments  it  a 
distance,  that  he  continued  to  preside  as  sove- 
reign,  and  supreme  dictator  of  the  whole.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  conceptions,  although 
his  proper  station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured, 
or  at  least  availed  himself  of,  a  motion  that 
■  made  by  some  of  the  tribunes  to  detain  him 
in  Italy;  and  fancied,  while  he  Mut  his  own 
lieutenants,  Afrahius  and  Petreius,  ae  private 
agents  for  himself  into  that  province,  that  even 
Cnsar  and  Crassus,  thoogh  In  a  more  publis 
character,  were  however  to  act  in  a  aubordinate 
station  to  himself. 

Crassus  ever  considered  richea  ae  the  chief 
constituents  of  power,  and  he  expected,  with 
the  spoils  of  A^  to  equal  the  military  or  poli- 
tical advantages  that  were  likely  to  be  acquired 
by  hie  rivals  in  Europe.  F^rom  the  levies  and 
other  preparations  which  he  made  for  hia  pro- 
vince, It  soon  appeared  that  he  intended  a  war 
with  the  Parthlans,  the  only  antagonists  whkb 
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Romei  on  hii  intended 


Hie  BmmmhMdUhoa^mtnadiBt  of  Snia. 
ObMrvinf  that  be  was  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opposition  to  this  derign  ftom  the  senate  and 
Irmn  the  triboneit  who  exerted  their  powers  to 
fattefrupt  his  preparations^  and  took  measures  to 
detain  him  at  nome,  he  beeame  the  more  impa- 
tient to  set  oat  for  his  prorinoe^  and  left  R<nne 
b«tfore  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  wliieh  he 
was  elected  into  the  offiee  of  oonsoL  The  tri- 
bune Atteins  endearoored  to  stop  him,  first  by 
bis  tribnnitian  negatiTO»  no^t  by  aetoal  foroe^ 
and  last  of  all  by  solemn  Imprecations^  derotlnf 
tiie  oonsol  himself,  and  all  who  sboold  IbUow 
hAm  on  that  serricey  to  destmetioB. 
While  Crassus  passed  through  tho  gatea  of 


for  Asia,  tUa 
tribone,  with  a  lighted  £n,  the  nsoal  form  of 
doTotlng  aTietim  to  the  Infernal  goda,  denouneed 
a  enrse,  which  greofly  alarmed  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Crassos.  lliis  jdeoe  of  eupentition  he 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justly  oontemned: 
bat  it  wae  imprudent  to  alight  the  eflbeto  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  toe  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
ownarmr.  In  tne  apprehension  of  both  he  wm 
by  this  rarm  doomed  to  deotmetlon,  and  pro-  ^ 
eeeded  in  the  war  at  the  head  of  troops  lU  pre- 
pared to  ward  oif  oalamitles^  which  they  w«grs 
thus  made  to  beUofo  buns  over  them.  In  csnss 
qnenee  of  Impreeatlooa  ^  which  tfaoy  did  nsl 
qoestlon  tha  eiilcaey. 
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T9E  pTOYindal  avpolntmenti   of  Pompey 
and  Cnasufl,  with  that  which  waa  at  the 
■ma  time  prolonged  to  Oemtj  eeemed  to  die- 
member  the  empire,  If  not  to  ezpoee  therepnblio 
Mnif  to  g;rcat  dancer. 
Of  thaie  three  alveutureiii,  Pompey  and  Cmbt, 

yrt  from  the  evil  particnlarlv  apprehend- 
In  any  of  their  meaanree,  were  in  tnemaelTea 
•olfjectB of  a TeiT  dangerona  character:  neither 
poeseeaed  that  dignity  of  mind  which  iita  the 
citiMD  for  the  equality  of  pereona  in  a  republican 
atate ;  neither  could  aoqoieece  in  the  same  mea^ 
Mvee  of  oonaideration  or  power  which  other 
•enatora  had  enjoyed  before  him ;  neither  could 
be  at  eaae  where  he  did  not  command  as  nuMter, 
or  appear  atleaat  aa  the  principal  olject  in  every 
aeene  in  whidb  he  wae  employed. 

Thia  paltry  ambition,  eome  agea  before^  might 
hare  been  hdd  In  contempt  by  the  meaneet  of 
the  people,  or  must  haTe  ahrnnk  before  that 
noUe  eloTation  of  mind  by  which  the  atateeman 
eonoelTei  no  eminence  beddee  that  of  high  per- 
aooal  qnalitiea  emploTed  in  public  lerr^ee,  or 
before  the  anatere  Tirtue  which  confined  the 
public  eeteem  to  acts  of  public  utility,  supported 
oy  unUemiahed  reputation  in  private  life.  But 
in  the  preaent  age,  there  waa  a  fiuhlon  which 
aet  en^  antiquated  notiona  at  defiance^  con- 
trolled the  authority  of  the  aUte  itaelf,  and  bo- 
etowed  on  priyate  adventuren  the  attachment 
which  belonged  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
defcrenee  which  waa  due  to  Ita  legal  head. 

In  the  progreea  of  thia  republio  tlie  chanetcr 
•f  partiea  haa  already  repeatedly  changed,  and 


I^Arwied. 


be  apprehended  from  them  aeoord- 


In  the  first  perloda  of  ita  history,  dtixens  were 
dirided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth; 
and,  in  tlie  capacittea  of  patrician  or  jdebeian, 
strore  for  prerogative  or  privilege  vrith  mucK 
emulation,  aa  separate  orders  of  men  in  tho 
commonwealth,  but  with  llttie  Jealousy  of  per- 
sonal interests. 

In  a  subseouent  period,  when  the  Invidious 
part  of  the  former  distinction  was  removed, 
citizena  having  no  longer  the  same  sulject  of  ani- 
mosity, as  bemg  bom  to  different  pretensions, 
they  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  of 
individuals,  and  the  formation  of  separate  fko- 
tions.  They  strove  for  the  ascendant  of  arlsto- 
cratical  or  democratical  government,  according, 
to  the  interest  they  had  formed  to  themselves  in 
the  prevalence  of  either.  Tliey  were  ready  to 
sacruice  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  public  to 
their  own  passions,  and  entered  into  disputes 
acoordlnglyt  which  were  in  the  Ugbest  degree 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Tney  thought 
personal  provocationa  were  suflicent  to  Justify 
public  disorders ;  or,  actuated  bv  vehement  anf- 
moaities.  they  signalized  their  victories  vrith  the 
blood  of  their  antaffonists.  But,  though  san- 
guinary and  cruel  m  their  immediate  execu- 
tions, tliey  formed  no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpa- 
tion to  enslave  their  country,  nor  formed  a 
system  of  evils  to  oontinue  beyond  the  outrage 
into  which  they  themselves  vrere  led  by  their 
supposed  personal  wrongs  or  factious  resent- 
ments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  tha 
scene,  and  to  have  under  our  consideration  th« 
oondnct  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  fau 
different  to  any  intertst  of  partyas  they  weM 
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to  that  of  the  republic,  or  to  any  object  of 
statff ;  %vlio  bad  nu  reHvntments  to  gratify ;  or 
who  eaffily  sacrificed  thoM  which  thev  mt  to 
tlie  purpoHCH  of  a  eool  aud  deliberate  deaif  n  on 
the  Mveri'lgnty  of  their  country.  Thougk 
rivMis,  th^v  could  occaaionally  enter  Into  com- 
binations (or  mutual  support,  frequently  chang- 
ed their  partizans,  and  had  no  permanent 
qunivel  but  with  those  who  uniformly  wished  to 
preserve  the  republic  1  hey  were  surrmmded  hj 
persons  who  admired  the  adTantagea  of  wealth 
or  of  power  which  were  gained  at  the  expense  of 
their  country,  and  who  indeed  were  riuuly  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who  led  a 
numerous  list  of  retainers  to  share  in  the  spoils 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Peac?  had  now,  for  some  years,  eoECSpt  ia 
that  part  where  Csesar  coftmanded)  beeft  esta^ 
blished  tliroughont  the  empire.  Instead  of 
military  operations,  the  state  was  occupied  in 
directing  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  in  neariog 
complaints  of  oppression  from  the  provinces, 
and  in  appointing  the  succession  of  military  go- 
vernors. Besides  th«  dispates  which  havto  been 
mentioned  relating  to  the  provincial  appoint- 
ments of  Crassus  and  Oesar,  there  arose  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  provinces  to  be  asdgn^ 
ed  to  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  consu- 
late, MarceUinus  aiM  Philippus.  It  was 
strongly  oived  that  Piso,  Gabinius,  and  sven 
Cnsar  should  be  recalled  to  make  way  for  ofi. 
ficers  who  were  entitled  to  similar  command  in 
their  turns,  lliis  measure  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicero,  who  vehemently  contenled» 
that  Pisp  and  Gabinius  should  be  superseded; 
but  urged  the  continuance  of  Cesar  in  his  sta- 
tion»  a  cHrcvBostanoe  for  wliich  this  aUe  adven- 
turer had  taken  sufficient  prteauAion  not  to  leave 
it  in  hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

Piso,  the  nearer  relation  of  Cesar,  in  the 
event  of  these  deliberations,  was  actually  re- 
called, and»  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  com- 
plained to  the  senate,  in  terms  of  great  asperfty, 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  character.  Citiefo  had 
ever  treated  Piso  and  Gabinius,  though  In  re- 
alitv  but  the  instruments  of  Pompey  and  Cffisar, 
as  the  principal  authors  of  his  late  calamities ; 
and,  upon  the  present  occasion,  had  pronounced 
against  Piso  that  violent  InvectlVe  which  still 
remains  among  his  works,  and  which  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  directed  in  a  great  measure  disproved. 

Gabinus  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  go- 
vemment  of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  had 
ventur^  to  employ  the  force  of  his  province  in 
a  manner,  which,  together  with  some  other  of- 
fences, drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ptolomy  Auletes, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  bad 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  aid  la  recovering  his 
crown;  that  his  salt  had  been  granted,  bnt  ren- 
dered ineifeetual  by  the  re^urd  which  was 
paid  to  a  supposed  qrade^  which  forbade 
his  being  reinstated  vdth  a  military  force; 
that  he  bad  vdthdrawn  to  Ephesus,  and  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temple,  where  he  waited  for 
some  change  of  fortune  in  bis  favour.  Lento^ 
Ins,  the  governor  of  Cillcla,  to  whom  the  bnsl- 
fteas  of  restoring  him,  thongh  without  military 
foroek  had  been  committed  by  the  senate,  deli- 
berated whether  he  should  not  venture  to  disre- 
gard the  trescriction  imposed  apon  htm ;  mareh 
with  an  army  to  restore  tbe  king  of  Egypt; 
for  the  wealth  whicb  wMto  be , 
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found  in  effecting  surb  a  revolutiuii,  hii'1  trnj>t 
to  the  influence  of  his  fri«>iids  at  Home  m  pni- 
curing  his  pardon  from  tbe  senate,  and  even 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  b^ve  duci.. 

Upon  this  question  Cicero  advised  Ix'utulus, 
if  he  had  a  force  sufficient  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprise, not  to  loee  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing a  servloe  which,  though  notamhorised,  could 
be  afterwards  vindicate.  But  the  business 
still  remained  in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  ar- 
rived in  Syria,  and  probably,  by  an  advice  from 
Pompey  to  the  same  purpoee  with  diat  of 
Cicero  to  Lentnlns,  nndertook,  in  opposition  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate  and  of  tiie  angurs,  the 
restoration  of  this  exile  to  his  throne.  Having 
received  or  bargained  for  a  great  sum  of  money 
in  return  for  this  service,  he  advanced  with  a 
£leet  and  aa  satny  towa 
throufh  Palestine,  and  on  his  wayli 
tributlon  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolomy,  now  la 
possession  of  the  crown,  had  married  Arebo- 
laus;  and,  in  order  to  wtrencthsn  her  hands 
against  her  father,  had  assvmed  bar  hosbaad  as 
a  partner  in  the  throne.  But  the  tonm  of 
these  associated  sovereigns  were  defeated  by 
Gabinius,  and  Ptolomv  was  restered  to  his 
kingdom.  Gabinius,  with  the 
on  this  occasion,  hoped  to  be  sscnre  i  ^ 
attacksc^  which,  at  nis  return  to  Rome, 
likely  to  be  made  upon  him,  for  his  contempt  of 
the  senate,  and  of  the  orade,  and  for  the  extor- 
tion of  which  he  was  accused  at  the  same  time 
itk  lUestine,  a  part  of  his  own  province. 

In  this  busy  time  of  Casar's  mction  at  Rome, 
he  himself,  upon  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  from 
Germany,  had  been  called  to  defond  the 
northern  extremity  of  Gaul.  Tvro  sepante 
hordes,  the  Tenchteri  and  Unipetes,  pretenoirtg  te 
be  driven  by  superior  force  from  Uie  nsoal  tract 
of  their  migrations,  had  united  toother,  and 
^presented  themselves  on  the  banks  oiHthe  B^lne. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  tbe  right  of  Ihat  river 
instantly  abandoned  their  habiutions,  and  col- 
lecting all  the  boats  that  could  be  found  on  it  to 
the  opposite  side,  made  a  disposition  to  stop  tbe 
passage  of  these  invaders. 

The  Geimans,  observing  die  precatntioiii 
which  were  taking  against  them,  affected  to  ky 
aside  the  design  of  passing  the  Rhine ;  and,  by 
changing  their  course,  made  a  fdnt  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  autagonists.  In  execntioa  of 
this  purpose,  they  continued  for  three  days  to 
retire  from  the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  ome, 
supposing  that  their  opponents  would  be  off 
their  ffoard,  and  retumeo  to  their  ordinary  vray 
of  life,  they  suddenly  turned  their  whole 
cavalry,  and  in  one  night  repassed  thegresmd 
over  which  they  had  marehed  on  tbe  three  pre- 
ceding days,  surprised  a  sufficient  nmnber  of 
boats  with  which  to  accomplidi  tfaefar  passage, 
dislodged  the  natives  of  the  country  on  tbe  left 
of  the  river  before  them,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinued their  migntions  betwixt  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse,  over  what  is  now  called  tbe  dntehies 
of  Juliers,  of  Limburg  and  Luxembnigh. 

Tbese  invaden  amounted,  by  CMar*s  aoooimt, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  ttiousand  seals ;  *  a 
numW  wliicfa  exceede  that  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
any  city  In  Enrope,  besides  London  and  Plum 
ana  winch  may  perhaps  raise  some  sosplcioB  of 
error  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  exaggcntion  bs 
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the  oommentuy,  wblch  waa  itadf  intended  to 
rmiae  the  eharaetar  of  Cnear  at  Rome.  On  the 
question  relating  to  the  probability  of  so  great  a 
number,  it  may  be  obserred,  that  those  migrat- 
ing nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many 
ofthe  arts  which  are  practised  to  supply  and 
accommodate  populous  cities,  were  likewise  ex- 
empt from  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsist- 
ence. Such  nations  have  less  skill  and  industry 
than  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader  in  a  set- 
fled  and  well  regulated  city ;  but  they  have  less 
waste  and  less  misapplication  of  labour  to  su- 
perfluous and  unprofitable  purposes  than  take 
place  inmat  cities. 

rhe  German  nations  of  this  age,  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  observe  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  adTantagea  of  land  property,  and  of 
agriculture  supported  by  skill  and  Industry,  yet 
frequently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
inm.  policy  declined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tlement, lest  the  care  of  property,  and  the  study 
tff  unneoeonry  accommodation,  should  corrupt 
er  enervate  their  people.  Their  favourite  ooeu- 
patlon  was  hunting,  which  they  considerad  as  a 
preparation  for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods 
and  pasture  lands,  with  numerous  herds,  and 
subsisted  chiefly  by  milk,  flesh,  and  game.  They 
likewise  knew  the  use  of  com,  of  which  they 
sometimes  took  a  crop  from  favourabls  lands; 
hat  without  remaining  any  longer  than  one  sea- 
son to  cultivate  any  partictuar  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  bodies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the  ihoe 
of  the  country  over  which  they  passed ;  but  the 
body  thus  moving  together  were  distinguipbed 
into  separate  clans  and  fraternities,  led  by  their 
headmen  or  chiefs,  who  kept  order  in  their  se- 
▼eral  divisions.  They  allowed  private  partico 
to  make  war  bevond  the  limits  of  their  own 
ooiuitr3%  and  to  chooss  their  leaders  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  peace,  the  separate  dans  had  no  band 
of  connection.  If  they  had  at  any  time  a  gene- 
ral government  which  comprehended  the  whole 
of  their  tribes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient, 
to  which  they  had  recourse  in  war,  and  on  other 
pnessing  occasions. 

Under  such  equality  of  condition,  every  indi- 
Tidnal,  who  was  of  a  proper  age,  was  obliged  to 
kbour  for  himself,  and  to  subsist  by  what  he 
procured ;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procuring  what  was  necessary.  In  thcee  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  likely  that  commodities 
should  accumulate ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Coaar 
In  this  place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  andent  his- 
tonrin  kenera],  was  certainly  great.* 

The  Suevi,  before  whom  the  present  Invaders 
ef  GanI  had  retired,  were  said  to  condst  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  furnishing  annually  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  chrads  gathering  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Ce- 
sar's province,  required  his  presence.  He  ac- 
cordingly assembled  his  army,  and  advanced 
between  flie  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Gauls,  and  the  present  invaders  ex- 
peeted  no  formidable  opposition  on  this  side  of 
tiie  Rhine;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  had  sent  the  great  body  of  their  horse 

rnanexcnrrion  beyond  the  Meuse  to  scour 
lowv  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Casar's 
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approach,  they  offered  to  treat 
"They  neither  sought  (they said)  nor  would 
thev  dedine  a  war  with  the  Romans.  It  was 
their  way  to  repd  injuries  with  the  sword,  not 
to  dude  them  by  negotiation.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  should  nevertheless  condescend 
so  far  as  to  assure  the  Roman  general,  that  they 
had  passed  the  Rhine  from  necesdty,  and  not 
with  any  intention  to  Invade  his  province. 
That  if  be  were  pleased  to  receive  them  as 
friends,  they  were  in  condition  to  merit  this 
title,  should  be  content  with  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other  which  he 
might  choose  to  asdgn  them.'^  Caesar  replied, 
*'  That  whQe  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he  could 
not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  they  re» 
passed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them 
in  a  league  of  defence  against  the  common  ene- 
my, by  whom  they  had  been  thus  forced  to  r^ 
linquish  thdr  usual  bounds." 

Having  reodved  this  answer,  the  German  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  dedred  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Cosar,  suspecting 
that  they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to  gain 
time  for  the  junction  of  all  thdr  forces,  refused 
to  oompiy  with  this  request,  and  continued  his 
march.  Being  arrived  within  twdve  miles  of 
thdr  samis  he  was  again  met  by  their  deputies, 
with  fresh  intreatles  that  he  would  advance  no 
fSurther,  or  at  least,  that  he  would  give  to  the 
cavalry,  who  made  the  vanguard  orchis  army, 
orders  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  three  days : 
that  in  this  time,  they  might  have  an  answer 
from  the  German  nations  mentioned  in  their 
last  conference^  and  know  whether  such  a  league 
could  be  formed,  as  was  then  proposed,  to  ^ve 
them  some  prospect  of  safety  in  returning  to 
their  usual  haunts. 

Casar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  ceasation  of  arms ;  though  on  account 
of  what  aiWwards  haopened,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  ois  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the  breadi  of  faith  which  followed  to 
his  enemies^  He  screed  to  advance  no  farther 
than  four  mQes  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  vanguard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  This  order,  however,  had  no  effect. 
His  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
horae,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  notyet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horae.  lliey  had  earnestly  sued  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  ;  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Caesar  accused  them 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  party,  to  surprise 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  the  leaders  and  prindpal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  camp  unfnmished 
with  officers,  in  perfect  security,  came  in  isreat 
numben  to  that  of  Cnaar  to  exculpate  them- 
selves,  to  convince  him  of  their  pacific  disposi- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  or  hia 
army.  This  he  thought  a  fovourable  opportu- 
nity to  cnt  off,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  ene- 
my sntirely,  and  to  finish  the  war.  Having 
acoordinglv  secured  the  persons  of  their  leaders, 
who  had  tnus  put  themselves  in  his  bands,  he  ad.> 
vaneed  with  his  whole  srmy  directly  to  their 
camp,  eaaily  overcame  the  few  that  took  arms  to 
oppose  him,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  put  the  whole  to  the  sword,  llie  country, 
over  all  the  ways  by  nhich  they  endeavoured  to 
Dd 
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6M»pe  froM  ike  eKoSfi  at  which  the  daughter 
hmttf  to  the  conftuence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
AUuae^  was  ttnwed  with  the  elain.' 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  shocked  at  the 
redtal  of  this  extraordinary  massacre ;  and  when 
Cffsar,  on  account  of  this  yictory,  applied  for  a 
thanksgiving,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senat^  he  was  cliarged  with  having  wan- 


tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  having 
dishonoured,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  It  was  proposed  to  deliver  up 
his  person  to  those  injured  nations,   tliat  he 


might  expiate,  by  his  own  sufferings,  so  man^ 
"  •         ■  -  lich  th<       " 

ntry. 


acts  of  injustice  and     _^ 

might  othi^wise  avenge  on  his  count    . 

The  German  horse,  that  by  their  absence  had 
•scaped  this  calamity  which  befel  their  country- 
men,  appear  soon  after  to  have  repassed  the 
Rhine,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  with  aome  of 
the  hordes  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Lippe.  Thither  CKsar,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  afterwards  pursued 
them  j  and  passed  the  river,  not  in  boats  and  by 
surprise,  as  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  do^ 
hut  in  a  manner  which  lie  seems  to  have  cboeen, 
•a  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
state ;  he  projected  a  bridge,  which  was  executed 
In  ten  days,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  some 
ostentation  of  his  power  and  skilL  This  work 
being  finished,  he  placed  proper  guards  at  both 
Its  extremities,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  into  the  contiguous  pearls  of  Ger- 
many, where,  on  account  of  the  reception  given 
in  that  quarter  to  the  cavalry  who  had  escaped 
the  late  massacrs  on  t|^e  Meuse^  he  laid  the 
country  under  military  execution. 

CsBsar,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had.pMsed 
4he  Rhine,  appears  to  have  gone  np  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  he  visited  the  Ubii,  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  over  against  what  are  now  the 
cities  of  Bonne  and  Cologn.  Here  be  had  in- 
telligence, that  the  Soevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
•a  has  been  observed,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
mustering  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who 
were  divided  into  two  squadrons  that  took  the 
field,  and  conducted  the  domestic  aflairs  of  the 
nation  by  turns,  were  preparing  to  oppoee  him ; 
that  they  had  actually  sent  their  wives,  children, 
•nd  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
•nd  had  asKmbled-  their  warriors  to  meet  him. 
This  nation  having  an  ascendant  over  all  the 
cantone  of  Germany,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  valour,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  set- 
tle on  the  tract  of  their  migrations,  or  within 
reach  of  their  excursions ;  and  that  the  country , 
to  a  great  distance  around  them,  was  accordingly 
waste.  In  their  own  movements,  they  never 
halted  above  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  from 
fields,  which,  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of 
tbefa-  nation,  and  to  preclude  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  passions  that  accompany 
aettlement,  they  snoeessively  abandoned. 

Cmbt,  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  war 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  expose  his  army  to  ruin,  while 
oven  a  victory  coold  procure  him  no  adequate 
advantage,  havinc  remained  eighteen  days  on 
that  side  of  the  iQiine,  and  employed  no  more 
than  twenty^ht  days  in  the  whole  service, 
tkiM^  while  he  still  had  the  vepotatioii  of  vio- 
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tory  unimpaired,  to  repass  that  river,  and  t^ 
break  down  his  bridge. 

This  singular  man,  whose  ablUtica  were  equal 
to  any  tasic,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  concerted  on 
purpose  to  obtain  it,  was,  neverthdess,  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impoee  on  an  enemy,  hut 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  his 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  fame  of  his  actions 
at  Rome.  To  this  motive  we  may  venture  to 
impute  the  design,  which,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Mouse  and  tha 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  numerous  army  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Uaepetes,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  insulted  the  waiiike  nations  of 
Germanv,  even  on  their  own  ground,  he  now 
prqjected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  by  tha 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  thn  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  he  had 
repassed  the  Rhine^  he  continued  his  march 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  hia 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portns  Itius 
and  Gesoriacum.*  While  we  perceive  the  fea* 
tures  of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  tioope  who  eould 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  people,  were  Uien  unknown  on 
the  continent.  Cesar  having  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  procure  information  in  these  particu- 
lars, sent  a  galley  with  orders  to  explore  tha 
coast,  and  to  observe  the  countenance  of  the  na- 
tives. He  ordered  all  his  shipping,  and  even 
those  vessels  which  he  had  employed  the  preced- 
ing year  sgainst  the  Veneti,'  to  sail  round  the 
Cape  of  Britanny  into  the  British  channel,  and 
repair  to  the  straits  which  separate  this  island 
from  the  continent. 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations,  which 
evidently  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  storm  which 
tlveatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
submissive  message,  and  offered  to  come  under 
hisprotection. 

Cffsar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  posseadon  of 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made 
to  him,  proceeded  with  more  boldness  to  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of 
the  country  he  was  leaving  might  not  create 
any  trouble  in  his  absence,  he  obliged  them  to 
five  hoetages,  and  made  si  proper  disposition  of 
his  army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  as- 
sembled at  the  most  convenient  haven  on  the 
Gaulish  side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wissan^ 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne,^  eighty  trans- 
ports or  ships  of  burden,  with  a  nnmlier  of  gal- 
leys to  accommodate  the  officers  of  rank,  and 
their  equips^  The  remainder  of  his  shipping 
was  yet  detained,  by  contrary  winds,  in  a  creek 
at  some  miles  distance,  supposed  to  be  Boo- 
logne ;  thither  he  sent  his  cavalry,  with  orders 
to  embark  on  board  the  ships  where  they  hiy. 
He  himself  went  on  board,  with  the  infantry  of 
two  legions,  pit  the  former  haven,  and  having 
found  a  favourable  wind  and  moderate  weather, 
weighed  about  ten  at  nicht,  and  reached  tha 
coast  of  BritaiUj^n  the  following  day,  at  ten  in 
the  morning.    The  cliffs,  where  he  first  cmam 


t  Calais  sad  Boologne. 

9  In  the  Bsv  of  BiMay,  about  Tsunes. 

4  See  DenvlUe's  Oeograpby  of  andmr 
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WMf  to  row  as  near  vo  sne  snore  as  vney 
I  on  the  ri^ht  and  the  left  of  the  landing. 
,  and  from  thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This 
sition  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  heach 
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l|ear  to  the  shoroi  were  high  and  steep,  and  the 
hills  were  corered  with  numerous  bodies  of  foot, 
qf  men  on  horwback,  and  even  In  wheel  car- 
riages, from  which  the  natlTes  of  this  country 
were  accustomed  to  make  war.  It  being  impoa- 
aible  to  land  under  such  difficulties,  and  in  the 
face  of  this  opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  it  Is  pro- 
bable, to  the  northward  about  eight  miles,  with 
a  fitTourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  the  flat  shore* 
which  surrounds  the  Downs ;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarlcations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  timss  was  built,  ran  his 
forts  aground,  and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britons,  who  in  their 
ttarch  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man galleys,  came  down  to  tne  strand,  and  ad* 
nmoed  eren  some  way  into  the  water  to  oppose 
the  descent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually 
runs  high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their 
vesuJs  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
that  was  too  deep  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,  and 
durst  not  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadvau- 
tages.  Casar  seeing  his  men  unusually  back- 
ward, did  not  think  proper  in  these  circumstan- 
ces to  urge  them  'fiurther  ;  but  ordered  some  of 
the  lightest  Tessels,  which  were  mounted  with 
missile  engines,  or  manned  with  archers  and 
alinffers,  to  row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they 
could  on  ■ 
place,! 
disposii 

close  to  the  water  was  presently  cleared,  and  the 
liomans  were  left  to  descend  from  thdr  ships, 
and  to  wade  undisturiied  to  the  land. 

The  Britons,  seeing  their  enemy  in  possession 
•f  the  shore,  offered  to  surrender,  and  were 
about  to  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  accident 
happened,  which  encouraged  them  andn  to  take 
arms.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  in^ 
fiuitry  had  landed,  a  second  division  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry,  appeared  in  sight ;  but  before 
thev  could  reaoh  the  land,  were  dispersed  by  a 
▼iolent  storm;  part  was  driven  back  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  part  carried  down  the  British 
cbannci,  and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous 
chores.  Even  the  shipping,  from  which  the 
legions  had  disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the 
aim,  or  at  anchor  in  a  high  sea  and  spring- tide, 
with  which  the  Italians  were  unacquainted, 
ware  set  adrift,  or  filled  with  water,  many  of 
them  beat  to  pieces  or  greatly  shattered,  and 
rendered  unserviceable. 

By  these  misfortunes,  Cnsar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  subsist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  was  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  sb ipping.  TIm  natives  retracted 
their  late  submiasion,  U^an  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
of  the  Roman  camp.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  or 
must  perish  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  that 
tltey  would,  by  the  example  of  so  vain  and  ca^ 
lamltona  an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  firom  invading  their  island. 

Casar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  employe^ 
aQ  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  diligence  in 
lepalring  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  some 
provisions,  and  to  form  a  magasine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercept  his 
fvagers,  and  obliged  him  to  cover  them  with 
the  i^cle  force  ofhis 
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at  first  greatly  disconeertsd  by  tha  vnnsoal  ef> 
feet  of  the  British  chariots,  and  by  the  want  of 
their  own  cavalry ;  but  as  they  prevailed  in 
every  dose  fieht,  the  Britons  were  soon  obliged 
to  renew  their  former  submission,  and  became 
bound  to  deliver  double  the  number  of  hostagea 
they  had  formorly  stipulated.  But  Canr  not 
thinking  it  proper,  with  shattered  veasds,  at  the 
mercy  of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to 
await  the  performance  of  this  article,  ordered  the 
hostages  to  be  sent  after  him  into  Gaul,  reim<^ 
barkM  with  his  army,  and  with  the  first  fikvour- 
able  wind  repassed  to  the  continent.  At  hia 
arrival,  he  found  that  the  Gauls,  upon  the  re- 
port of  his  late  misfortunes,  had  revolted ;  tiiat 
one  of  his  transports,  with  three  hundred  men 
on  board,  having  parted  with  the  fleet,  and  land- 
ing  at  a  separate  place,  were  attacked ;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  the  remains  of  his  ca- 
valry to  their  reUef.  The  Morini,  inhabiting 
what  are  now  the  districts  of  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk, with  other  nations  of  the  low  countries, 
had  taken  arms  acainst  the  officers  he  had  sta- 
tioned to  keep  them  in  awe.  The  oampaigm 
therefore  concluded  with  the  operations  wliidi 
were  necesssry  to  queU  this  revolt.  Labienus 
subdued  the  Morini.  Quintus,  Titurius,  Sa- 
biaus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  having  laid  waste 
great  part  of  the  low  countries,  fi^  back  to  tha 


•  Plsxnm  et  apertem  Httas.    flee  Casar's  Coaft* 


The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into 
winter  quarters ;  and  Casar,  as  if  sensible  that 
he  had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  might 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  impu- 
tation of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  nis 
fleet,  and  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many 
more  ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  construction 
more  fit  for  that  service,  broader,  and  more  ca- 
pacious in  the  hull,  for  the  reception  of  men 
and  Itorses,  and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the 
convenience  of  landing.  The  timber  was  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  neighbouring  forests ;  but 
the  materials  of  his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were 
brought  from  Spain.  Haring  taken  theee  mea- 
sures to  enable  him  at  a  more  convenient  season 
to  renew  his  expedition  into  Britain,  he  set  out 
as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Home. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassns  employed, 
as  has  been  already  related,  in  obtaining  for  them- 
selves, and  for  him,  the  objects  which  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  treasures  of  the  east,  and  projected  the 
sale  of  king<)oms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the 
disposal  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Pompey  too 
was  gratified  in  hia  wishes,  had  got  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  and  the  patronage  of  a  great 
province,  while  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy 
his  consideration,  and  was  vested  with  a  species 
of  monarchy,  in  wielding  the  united  powers  of 
the  party.  Casar  had  provided,  what  he  knew 
in  the  end  was  to  decide  every  controversy,  a 
great  army,  inured  to  service,  and  in  a  station 
which  gave  an  easy  access  to  Italy,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Rome.  As  if  secure  of  their  interests^ 
they  permitted  the  election  of  con- 
U.  C.  699.  sols  to  proceed  without  disturb- 
ance; and  suffered  Lucius  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  par- 
tisan of  the  senate,  together  with 
Appiua  Claudius,  to  be  elected 
consuls;  Marcus,  Cato,  and  Milo, 
to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  prators ; 


L.  Doth, 
Ahenobar- 
bu^tApp, 
Claud,  Put. 
Cher, 


and 
to  be 


several  dtizens,  well  affected  to  the  senate^ 
B  fti*mittird  Into  the  college  of  trlbuiMi, 
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THE  PROORESS  AND  TERMINATION 


TlMwintflrMidfin1ng,howeTer,  w«reinactiTe  replied  the  other,   « in 
OB  the  part  of  the  arietocracy.     Cato,  probably,   oontjueat  in  Parthia. 
did  not  see  any  public  object  in  which  to  eiij 


[BoccIV. 
your  undertaking  tha 


with  adnmta^Seyond  tlie  duties  of  his  office,  m 
which  he  endearoured  to  restrain  by  his  authority, 
and  by  his  example,  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  the  age.  The  dangerous  powers  wliich  had  been 
recently  nanted  to  persons,  from  whose  ambition 
the  republic  had  much  to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly 
alarmed  the  senate;  but  this  body,  though  led 
by  Domitiua,  one  of  the  consuls,  by  Cato  and 
Milo,  two  of  the  prsetors,  and  supported  by 
many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  think  themselves 
entitled  to  dispute  the  validity  of  those  grants, 
nor  to  attempt  the  revocation  of  what  had  been 
so  recently  confirmed  by  the  people. 

Pompey,  now  master  of  Spain  and  nart  of 
Africa,  with  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  commission 
to  furnish  the  public  granaries  with  com,  re- 
mained in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  among  his  country  villas,  executing  the 
duties  of  general  purveyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  Ueutenants,  and  managing  his  intrigues  in 
Am  city  by  means  of  his  agents  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assi- 
duity of  real  courtiers,  and  with  a  servility, 
which,  in  a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  He  ev«;n  maintained  the  ap- 
pearances of  royalty  in  the  state  which  he  as- 
sumed, as  well  'as  in  the  Influence  he  acquired. 
While  he  himself  affected  reserve  and  modera- 
tion, in  order  to  appear  worthy  of  his  rank,  his 
retainers  ever  treated  him  as  a  great  prince,  and 
with  his  connivance  fomented  disorders  tending 
to  shake  the  government  of  the  senate ;  to  the 
end  that  the  republic  might  be  forced  to  rely  on 
him  for  support^  while  he  himaelf  affected  to 
decline  the  burden. 

In  the  management  of  these  intrieues,  and  in 
the  full  hopes  of  their  success,  I^mpey  was 
now  left  by  Crassus,  as  well  as  by  Caesar.  The 
first,  in  his  impatience  to  take  noasession  of  his 

Sovemment,  had  broken  througn  all  the  impe- 
iments  that  were  placed  to  hinder  his  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  made  haste  to  Brundisium  with 
his  army,  embarked,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourableness  of  the  season,  and,  with  consid- 
•rable  loss,  both  of  men  and  of  shipping  in  a 
storm,  made  his  passage  into  Macedonia,  llie 
prohil>ition  of  the  praetor  still  sounded  in  his 
ears.  He  dreaded  a  vote  of  the  senate  or  people 
to  recall  his  commission.  It  appears,  that  soon 
after  his  departure,  a  motion  had  been  actually 
made  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  Cicero,  thoueh 
formerly  on  ill  terms  with  Craasna,  being  taugnt 
by  his  late  sufferings  to  court  the  fiivour  of  thoae 
who  could  either  hurt  or  protect  him,  appeared 
on  this  question  in  his  nvour,  and  claimed  a 
share  in  the  merit  of  obtaining  the  decision  that 
was  given  to  confirm  his  commission.' 

But  without  attending  to  the  state  of  these 
deliberationa  at  Rome,  Crassus  continued  his 
march  by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  In  passing  through  Galatia,  finding  De- 
jotarus,  sovereign  of  that  prineipidity,  then  of 
an  advanced  age,  occupied  in  a  work  that  is  be- 
coming at  every  age,  building  a  new  dtv,  and 
making  a  settlement  for  more  people :  he  is  said 
to  have  observed  to  the  prince^  that  it  was 
somewhat  too  late,  at  his  age,  to  form  pndects 
•f  new  aattlemanti ;  **  nor  are  yon  very  eariy/' 


1  dean  ai  AaJL  lib.  ▼.  ap.  8.  ad  CrasBOB. 


Crassus  was  turned  of  aixty,  and  having  ever 
considered  riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  youtliful  ambition,  the  avarice  of 
age.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure 
wherever  else  he  could  find  it.  He  made  a  pre- 
tence of  the  military  levies  to  be  made  in  die 
provinces  tor  extortinr  money ;  and  afterwards, 
reserving  the  money  he  had  raised  for  his  own 
use,  neglected  the  levies.  He  required  of  tha 
different  districts  of  his  province,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  allies,  large  quotas  of  men,  and 
mihtary  stores,  merely  tbat  they  might  bnr 
exemptions  with  proportional  sums  of  money." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  avarice  and  rapacity,  ne 
invaded  the  Parthians  without  any  authority 
from  the  state,  and  even  without  the  pretence  it 
aouarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasties  which 
before  or  since  have  arisen  in  that  part  of  tha 
vrorld,  or  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphratea 
and  the  Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  present  date,  a 
swarm  from  the  north  had  migrated  to  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  overran  the  country  round 
Ctesiphon,  continued  to  harass  the  neighbour- 
hood by  their  depredations;  and,  at  last,  being 
commanded  by  Arsaocs,  the  founder  of  this  new 
kingdom,  took  posseesion  of  an  extenaiye  conn- 
try,  and  though  under  a  new  nam^  in  fiiet  r»- 
stored  the  monarchy  of  Persia.' 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Persian  monanliy, 
being  yet  in  its  rigour,  was  the  most  formidabla 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Its  forces  eonaisted 
almost  entirely  of  horse.  Flsrt  intended  for 
rernlar  charges,  cased  in  heavy  armour,  and 
uung  the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  man- 
ner for  expedition  and  swiftness,  ana  ui^  thn 
bow.  While  in  the  field  they  were  attended  hf 
herds  of  spare  horses,  which  they  pastured,  or 
drove  in  the  rear  of  their  armiea.  With  thia 
supply,  upon  any  occasional  loos,  they  new- 
mounted  their  cavalry,  or,  having  raleft  of 
fresh  horses,  performed  amazing  marches,  and 
frequently  presented  themselves  to  their  enemies^ 
where  it  was  not  expected  they  could  af 
They  had  different  notions  of  victory  and  < 
from  other  nations;  they  always  counted  it  a 
victory,  when,  by  their  flights,  they  drew  an 


enemy  into  straits  by  hasty  and  unguarded  pur- 
suits,* and  often  enjoyed  the  createst  adv»nte«M 
when  they  seemed  to  be  routed  and  to  fly. 


When  Crassus  advanced  to  the  £uphratea» 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
wiUi  Artabazeo,  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  aent  n 
deputation  to  expostulate  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach ;  Cnssna 
made  answer,  that  be  would  give  the  reasons  of 
his  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Selenda,  ^hers^*' 
said  one  of  the  PUrthian  messengers  (showing 
the  palm  of  his  hand)  «  hair  will  grow  befim 
you  shall  arrive  at  Selencia."  Crassus  proceed- 
ed in  his  march,  paaaed  the  Euphrates,  and 
ravaged  Meaopotamia  without  any  resistance. 
Having  continued  hiB  operations  until  the  end 
of  the  seaaon,  be  returned  for  the  wintv  late 


t  Phit.  in  CrssM,  11.  Dio.  Csss.  Ub.  iv.  o.  U 
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Syria.*  Upon  Us  srriTal  In  this  prorincei  h« 
wu  Joined  by  hia  ton  PuUiiu,  who  had  Mfred 
•ome  yean  in  a  conaderable  rank  in  the  armv 
in  Gaul,  and  was  now  detached  by  CcBSsr  with 
tt  thousand  horse,  and  many  marks  of  honour, 
to  act  under  his  fiither  in  Syria. 

This  iuTasion  of  Mesopotamia,  after  the  season 
had  become  far  spent,  serred  only  to  alarm  and 
proTolce  the  enemy,  without  procuring  any 
adyantage  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  hos- 
tilities were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 
great  animoeity,  when  Craasus  was  to  orosecute 
the  war  which  he  had  thus  oommenoea  on  sudbi 
dangerous  sTound. 

CsBsar,  m  the  mean  time,  found  continual 
oeeupation  for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the 
neicnbourhood  of  that  province.  He  himself, 
witii  his  usual  activity,  naving  been  in  Italy  in 
the  beeinoing  of  winter,  and  having  conferred 
with  tbe  persons  with  whom  he  entrusted  the 
management  of  his  aflbira  at  Rome,  proceeded 
to  Illyrieum,  upon  a  report,  that  this  part  of  his 
TOovince  was  infested  oy  the  incursions  of  the 
Pyrustae,  a  warlilce  tribe  on  the  frontier.  Upon 
his  arrival,  the  invaders  withdrew,  and  were 
disowned  by  their  nation.  The  state  denied, 
that  they  had  ever  giv«i  a  commission  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  province,  became  bound  for 
the  iuture  to  restrain  the  depredations  of 
private  adventurers,  and  gave  hostsges  for  the 
observance  of  this  srticle. 

Early  in  spring,  Caesar  returned  from  this 
expedition  to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the 
low  countries,  and  found,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  he  had  eiven  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  trans- 
port vessels,  and  twenty-eight  gallevs,  were  ac- 
tually built  in  different  harbours  from  Ostend 
to  Bulonge,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for 
sea.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launch- 
ed, and  directed  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the 
■ame  port  from  which  he  sailed  on  the  preceding 
year,  in  order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  in- 
tended invasion  of  Britain.  But,  before  his 
departure,  being  informed  that  certiun  nations 
on  the  Moeelle  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and 
were  soliciting  the  Germans  to  come  over  the 
Hhine  to  their  assistance,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  leave  any  enemy  on  foot  in  his  rear, 
and  that  he  might  secure  the  peace  of  Gaul  in 
'  his  absence,  he  marched  to  the  Moeelle  with 
'  lour  legions  and  eight  hundred  horse.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  people 
divided  between  two  leaders,  who,  being  jealous 
of  each  other,  made  their  submission  separatdy, 
and  gave  the  necessary  hostages  as  a  pledge  for 
their  future  behaviour. 

With  these  securities,  Ccesar  returned  to  the 
eoast,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  his  transports  actually  assem- 
bled ;  the  other  forty  transports  had  been  put 
back  by  contrary  winds,  and  were  stUl  retained 
at  the  port  at  wnich  they  had  been  built.  The 
Cnroe  mtended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain 
consisted  of  five  legions,  amounting  possibly,  on 
the  probable  supposition  that  they  were  not 
complete,  to  about  twenty  thousand  men,'  to- 
gether with  a  body  of  Gauls,  including  many  of 
their  ehiefr,  whom  Ciesar  chose  to  retain  with 
Ids  army,  rather  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  countrymen,   than  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
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war.     The  fleet  oonalsted  of  fiva  hundred  and 
sixty  transport   vessels,    twenty-eight   armed 


I  5  Dio.  lib.  xl«    Plat,  in  Crasso. 

<e  no  legions,  at  the  and  of  tids  campaigii^  wsrs 


sixty   t       . 

gaUies,  witli  many  tenders  and  smalTcraft,  pro* 
vided  by  officers  for  their  own  conveniency,  and 
for  the  reoeption  of  their  equipages ;  In  ail  sight 
hundred  aaiL 

>  The  wind  bdng  northerly  for  five-and-twenty 
daya '  after  the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  troops  be- 
ean  to  embark,  but  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  desertion  of  a  Gaulish  chief,  who,  being 
averse  to  the  service,  thought  this  a  fitvourable 
opportunity  to  disengage  himself  with  his  fol* 
lowers.  Casar  considered  this  desertion  ss  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  being  sensible  of  the 
dancer  he  might  incur  in  case  of  any  disaster  by 
havmg  such  enemies  in  his  rear,  suspended  the 
embarkation,  and  sent  a  party  of  hone  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive,  whO)  being  overtaken,  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  defend  himself.  His 
followers  were  brought  back  and  obliged  to 
embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this 
service  the  embarkation  proceeded,  and  being 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fair,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into 
the  channel ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having 
failed,  or  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  the  tide 
bein|;  set  to  the  northward,  they  were  carried  a 
considerable  way  in  that  directum  past  the  port 
for  which  they  had  steered.  At  day-break,  they 
saw  the  land  of  Britain  on  their  ieit,  and  seemed 
to  leave  some  conepicuous  part  of  the  island,  pro- 
bably the  sooth  roreland,  astern :  but  with  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they 
arrived  at  noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  const 
not  far  distant  from  the  landing-place  of  the 
former  year,  but  less  exposed  to  the  sea.  This 
place  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  PigiveU  Bay, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to 
SsLndwich  Haven." 

The  Britons  had  assembled  as  formerly  to  op- 
pose the  descent  of  the  Romans;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  fleet,  were  intimidated, 
and  withdrew  from  the  coast. 

Caesar,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
safer  road  for  his  ships  than  that  at  which  he 
had  stationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left 
his  fleet  at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any  at- 
tempe  of  the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts 
and  three  hundred'  horse,  that  were  properly  en- 
trenched on  the  shore.  Being  informed  that 
the  Britons  had  their  forces  assembled  on  a 
small  river  (probably  the  Stour),  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  his  landing-place, 
he  put  his  army  In  motion  in  the  night,  and  at 
break  of  day  came  up  with  them,  dislodged  them 
from  their  poet,  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw 
to  a  place  of  retreat  in  that  neighbourhood. 


7  See  Cieasr's  Covmnentaries. 
8  Mr.  d*AnTiIle,  on  a  supposition  tbat  Gassar  i 
hare  paiwed  into  Britain  by  the  shortetft  possible 
line,  fixes  npon  Uith,  about  eigbt  miles  west  of 
Dover,  as  tiie  place  of  bis  landing  in  bis  first  inra* 
sion  of  Britain ;  and,  consequently,  on  some  otber 
condflpDOQB  part  as  the  place  of  his  landing  in  the  le. 
cond  invasion ;  but  this  does  not  agree,  either  with 
the  description  of  the  coast,  being  jtUmum  et  aptr^ 
twm  lUtut^w  with  the  seonel  of  the  story,  which 
places  some  such  river  as  the  Stoor  to  be  passed  in 
his  march,  aboot  twelve  miles  flrom  the  shore.  The 
coast  at  Hith.  though  not  altogether  teaocessiblo,  ia 
steep  and  hUly,  and  would  have  exposed  C  "~ 
diflicalties  In  his  first  operations  on  shove,  n 
eoold  not  poaaibly  havs  omitted  ts  I 


tu 
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I  €(r  ^dr  own  wsriy  Bad  bMtt 
Ibrtiiled  In  tlwir  manner  with  a  moat,  and 
vamparti  of  wood.  To  rednee  them  in  thia 
•tron^hold,  he  ereeled  iome  wmlu,  and  made 
r^gnkv  approachee ;  bat  as  he  had  not  in^eBted 
the  phuse,  the  only  effect  of  hie  attack  was,  to 
fnrce  the  enemy  to  idMndon  It,  and  to  eontlntte 
thefar  retreat.  He  had  taken  his  rosoltttion  to 
porsoe  them  on  the  foUowinr  day^  and  had  be- 
gan his  maroh  in  three  diTttions,  when  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  dement  wliidi  is  the  safeguard 
of  Britain,  though  not  always  soiBcient  to  keep 
Its  enemiee  at  a  distance,  yet  is  subject  to  acd- 
dents  wliich  render  the  attempt  of  inTaden  yery 
dlAcalt,  and  thdr  condition,  even  when  on 
shore,  safBdently  hazardous.  To  this  purpose 
a  messenger  orertook  Cceear  on  his  march  with 
tidings,  that  all  Us  ships,  in  a  storm  which  arose 
In  the  preceding  night,  had  been  driren  from 
thdr  anchors,  liad  run  foul  of  each  other,  that 
manj  of  them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and 
all  of  them  greatly  damaged. 

Casar,  on  this  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and,  having  fixed  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
tt  wdl-fortified  camp ;  he  himself,  with  a  proper 
•Mort,  returned  to  tlie  coast.     At  his  arrival,  he 


Ibfondtliatforty  of  his  ships  were  IrreooTerably 
kinder,  -       •  '     ' 


lost;  but  that  the  remain 
maged,  might  be  refitted. 


^toou^i.  greatly  da- 
For  this  purpose  he 


pve  orderi  Inhis  army,  that  all  who  had  been 
mstmeted  in  tlie  trade  of  acarpenter  should  re- 
pair  to  the  sea-port  to  be  employed  in  refitting 
the  fleet;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise 
from  Gaul,  and  gsTs  directions  for  building  a 
.  nomber  of  new  vessels  on  different  parts  of  that 
eoast;  and  to  guard,  for  the  future,  against  such 
aeddents  as  had  latdy  befallen  hie  slups,  he  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  drawn  on  shore.  In 
this  work  the  army  was  incessantly  employed 
for  ten  days,  and  without  intermission  even  in 
the  night.  The  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this 
manner  eecured  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
covered  by  an  entrenchment  on  the  dde  of  the 
land,  he  returned  to  his  camp^  and  resumed  the 
aperations  of  his  army. 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  bdng 
divided  into  manj  small  cantons,  or  separate 
prindoalities,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently at  war  among  themsdves,  had  been  ac- 
tually at  variance  when  Casar  arrived;  but, 
during  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
had  befidlen  his  fleet  had  given  them,  that  they 
had  agreed  to  suspend  their  own  quarrels,  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  for- 
nerty,  nnder  Caseivdaunus,  a  chiefrain  of  Mid- 
dleeex,  or,  as  Casar  describes  him,  a  prince  re- 
dding on  the  northern  bank^  of  the  Thunes^ 
and  at  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 
Thia  chieftain  brought  into  the  Add  a  numo- 
rooa  army  of  infantry,  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled 
him  to  harass  the  Romans  on  thdr  mareh,  and, 
following  the  tracts  that  were  dear  of  under- 
wood, not  only  to  gall  them  with  iiiisailes  from 
the  tbidcets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  with 
his  horsemen  and  duuiots,  even  in  places 
where  the  ground  seemed  least  fitted  for  the 
movement  of  such  bodies.  Encouraged  with 
his  sacees  ht  thie  species  of  warfare,  he  ventured 
to  attack  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army, 
which,  belnff  on  a  foraging  party,  were  support- 
ed by  an  entire  legion,  ^ut  the  firitons  bdng,  in 
this  attempt,  defeated  with  great  slaughterTthdr 
ihief  lost  ooan^e,  or  was  deeerted  by  his  follow- 
m,  and  never  mart  attempted  to  faee  the  Romans. 
V  Casar,  finding  this  enemy  remit  his  ardour, 
•dfuioedwMiaqnidcarpHi.    From  hli  alltnes 


on  the  sa1i)ect  of  any  dlfBoilty  in  pasdng  the 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  fUlowei 
the  vdeof  the  Stour  to  Ashford,  and  fronf 
thence  to  iiave  Icept  on  the  i^ns  to.  Maidstone, 
near  to  which  place  the  river  Medway  is  everr 
where  naturally  fordable ;  and  from  die  length 
of  his  march,  bdng  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
sea,  when  he  came  upon  the  banks  of  tiio 
Thames,  we  may  suppose  Urn  to  have  arrived 
on  that  river  at  me  readi  which  runs  from  south 
to  north,  somewhere  between  Kingstone  anil 
Brentford.  There  he  obeerrea,  that  ^e  only 
ford  in  the  river  was  fenced  and  guarded ;  that 
a  row  of  sharp  stakes  was  driven  under  water; 
that  the  oppodte  bank  was  lined  with  a  palisade, 
and  manned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  nalivee. 
He  nevertheleas  proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and 
by  the  impetuodty  of  his  attack,  drove  the  ena- 
my  fW>m  their  poet,  and,  without  any  loea,  ef- 
fected hiapasaaffe,  dthough  his  men  were  obBged 
to  wade  up  to  me  chin. 

Caadveiannus  had,  for  some  tlme^  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  Roman  army;  ha  had  con- 
tented himself  with  obeerving  their  motionsk 
and  with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  oonntry  ba- 
fore  them  of  every  particular  by  which  the^ 
could  profit  on  their  march.  Casar,  on  hispart, 
advanced  with  the  precautions  neceeaary  againsi 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  had  destroyed  what 
could  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  army,  ho  da< 
stroyed  what  was  left,  in  order  to  f^ree  the  na^ 
tlves  to  submisdon.  In  this  state  of  the  vrar, 
haring  Idsure  and  opportunity  to  obeerve  th^ 
oondition  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  he  givee  the  following  account  of  both : 
« lliat  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  from  th« 
neighbouring  continent,  atill  diatinguiahed  by 
the  names  of  the  countries  from  wbenee  they 
had  come ;  that  these  colonies,  being  pssstsaea 
of  agriculture,  and  well  stocked  with  cattle, 
were  extremdy  populous :  that  they  had  money 
made  of  Iron  or  brass ;  the  first  of^  which  me- 
tals, with  great  quantities  of  tin,  were  found  in 
their  own  idand;  the  other  metal  was  im- 
ported from  abroad ;  that  the  winter  was  mildar 
here  than  in  Gaul ;  that  the  woods  of  Britaitt 
furnished  the  same  timber  vrith  thoee  of  Gaul, 
except  the  fir  and  the  beech;  and  that  tha 
houses  were  built  in  the  same  manner  in  both 
countries."  From  this  account  of  the  coast  ha 
proceeds  to  observe,  **  That  the  inland  parts 
were  occupied  by  tbeorisinal  natives,  wIms  with 
little  com,  subsisted  chiefiy  by  milk  and  tha 
other  produce  of  their  herds ;  that,  by  a  particu- 
lar superstition,  dthough  possessed  of  hares,  of 
geese,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid  to  eat 
of  these  animala ;  tliat  they  were  ourioua  in  thtf 
ornaments  of  the  person ;  affected  to  havebodiy 
whidcera,  and  long  hair ;  tliat  they  stained  or 
painted  their  bodies  of  a  blue  cohmr,  and  had  n«r 
clothes  besides  the  skins  of  beasts ;  that  they  as- 
sociated  in  small  dubs  or  fratemitleB  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number.  *'  And  adda  a  dreumstanoe, 
in  which.  If  he  were  not  deceived,  as  is  common 
enoufffa  to  foreigners,  by  some  appearanoea 
whi<^  were  not  sufBdentlv  explained  to  him,  ha 
givee  a  atriking  example  or  the  diverd^  which 
takea  place  among  mankind  in  aettling  the  canon 
of  extemd  actiona.  The  brothers,  the  fother, 
and  the  eon,  though  separatdy  married,  and  re- 
puted the  parents  of  children,  hrooght  forth  by 
thdr  respective  vrives,  yet,  without  jealousy  or 
Impntatkm  of  evU,  lived  with  tfaoae  wives  far 


t  See  Cviar's  ConuaeBtarics  on  his  laataamedltism 
to  Britain.  ^^ 
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Cmwur,  beinif  on  the  left  of  the  Thamee,  made 
ID  allianoe  with  the  Trinohantee,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  and  Suffolk. 


»1S 


Tbeserereign  of  this  canton  haTing,  in  some 
vith  his  own  people,  l^en  expelled  from 


fluarrel  wh 


his  doaunion,  had  taken  refuge  witb  C»sar  in 
Gaal,  and  was  now»  by  force  of  the  Roman 
arms,  restored  to  Ids  Idngdom.  FIto  other  prin- 
•ipalitias  made  their  submission  at  the  same 
time.  Cassiyelannus  retii«d  to  his  principal 
|t>rtres8»  whicli,  eonsistiiig  of  a  pallsaae  ana  a 
ditch  situated  in  the  least  aceessflOe  part  of  the 
woods,  was  hj  the  natlTee,  as  Casar  is  pleased 
to  express  liimself,  called  a  town,  and  was  in 
fealitf,  in  case  of  alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for 
Chemselvca  and  their  cattle.  On  the  approach 
and  attack  of  Cesar  on  one  side^  CaasiTeaunus 
retired  hj  an  outlet  on  the  other,  leaTinr  some 
herda  of  cattle,  and  manyof  hia  men,  to  nil  inta 
Ihe  enemy's  hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeav- 
«ared,  as  a  last  resource^  to  giye  CsMar  some 
tl«uhleii&h]arwr;  andforthiapurpoieaeDtaa 


order  to  the  four  prfnees  of  Kent,  to  assemblt 
their  people,  and  endeavour  to  force  the  Roman 
station,  and  destroy  the  Roman  shipping,  where 
they  lay  on  the  coast  They  accordingly  attacked 
the  intrenchment,  but  were  repulsed  ;  and  Cas- 
sivdaunns  Umself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  de- 
fection of  so  many  of  his  oountrymea,  and  by  hia 
repeated  defeats,  determined  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. The  Season  of  the  year  being  far  ad^ 
Tanoed,  and  Casar,  desfaroas  to  retue  with 
honour  from  a  country  in  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  settlements,  accepted  thia 
on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribnta  was  Imposed  on  the  nathne 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ttuunes,  hostagea 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  Inyaders, 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  tibeir  ships,  which,  not  being  suficient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  ana  embarkation,  were  obliged  ta 
return  for  a  second ;  and  in  this  way  sucoea- 
siyely,  without  m  material  accident,  trana- 
ported  the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  Into  GanL 


CHAP.  IL 

i)0tthefj9£atkedam^der<fCamrmidtheM  of  P&mpey^Trid  cf  dAhmuM—Deteciien  cf  m 
mfamtnu  TVaruaetian  (fMemvmu  wnd  AkenaSoibuM  BavoU  cftke  Jm  CotaUriet^MUtmy  fdoecM- 
ium  agamtt  tke  InkabUanU  if  the  ComUry  between  tkt  Rkmeand  the  Meute-^Operatumt  afCrastuM  m 
-     •      '-  Deatk-^CormtetUim  fir  tk§  Cammlaie    Death  ef  Cfoitim    JRiot  m  the  CteM 


Pompey  mtU  Ctmsu^^Trial  cf 
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^HILE  the  Roman  anny  waa  in  Britalk, 

.  .  there  happened,  by  the  death  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  the  wife  of  Pompey, 
a  great  change  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  rela- 
tion which  subsisted  between  them,  and  in  the 
aeparation  of  their  supposed  political  Interests. 
The  connection  wUch  then  came  to  be  dissolTed, 
had  been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  be- 
tween parties  whose  Interfering  oljects  of  ambi- 
tion muat  liave  otherwise,  on  many  occasions, 
excited  their  mutual  Jealousy.  Neither  the 
father-in-law,  nor  the  son,  waa  likely  to  saori- 
ilce  his  ambition  to  mere  afibctlon,  but  each  may 
have  expected,  that  the  other  should  be,  In  some 
d^ree,  the  dupe  of  his  relation,  and  shooid  abate 
a  mtle  of  the  iealousy  to  whidi  he  was,  by  his 
aituation  and  hie  oljecta^  so  naturaHy  inoiined. 
This  passion,  faoweyer,  we  may  believe  waa  far 
from  Wtving  been  extinguiahed  in  the  mind  of 
cither.  The  choice  which  Pompey  made  of 
'  Spain  for  hit  province,  with  a  mflitary  eommand 
for  a  term  of  five  vean,  probaUy  prooeeded  fFom 
a  desire  to  retain  his  superiority  oyer  Qesar,  and 
to  hare  in  his  power,  in  case  or  a  breach  between 
thens,  a  province,  thooA  less  contiguous  to  Italy 
than  that  which  waa  held  by  Onar,  not  leas 
Utted  to  furnish  CBrmldaMe  armiea  and  the  r»- 
aoureeo  of  war. 

'  Notwithstanding  tteaa  cfbef*  «f  Moaty, 
while  the  ^miliar  relation  of  father-in^w  and 
aon  subsisted  between  Casar  and  Pompey,  and 
wbHa  Crassua  continued  to  hold  a  ^peciet  of 
■lialaneain  their«owicils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce 
In  a  narticipatioB  of  coneeauence  and  power. 
But  the  death  of  Ji^Ua,  and  dwt  likewise  of  the 
child  of  which  she  had  been  deUvered  only  afew 
dltya  before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  tq 
Any  real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  even 
it  JHif  AonUanfia  «f  friendah^i^  nnd  randefcd 


Aem^  fi«ni  thIa  time  ferwwpd,  m vtadly Jealf 
of  the  advantagea  they  severally  gained,  wlietlMr 
in  respect  to  force  in  the  provincea,  or  to  atata 
and  popularity  at  Rome. 

It  is  observed,  that,  fkum  tUs  date,  Casar  ba- 
came  more  than  ftrmeriy  attentive  to  reporta 
from  the  dty,  and  mere  caranl  of  his  Intelllgenca 
firom  thence  ;*  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
every  person  who  might  bo  of  consequence  In 
decidiiy  the  contest  which  he  pcrceivad  must 
arise.  Among  thfee  he  paid  hie  oonrt  in  parti- 
cular to  Dcero,  who  was  likely,  aiioat  thle  time, 
to  devote  himself  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he 
wished,  at  least,  to  keep  m  siapense  between 
them  :  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  from  their 
correspondence,  he  applied,  aa  usual,  to  hia 
vanity,  and,  vriile  he  was  pierdqg  the  woods  of 
Britain  in  pursuit  of  Caasiyelaunos  and  hia 
painted  followers,*  aflboted  to  read  and  to  admin 
vwrsea  which  vrcre  sent  to  him  bynperson  aoneh 
more  eateemed  for  hit  pnoee  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  temptedf  lata 
Britahi  by  the  hc^iee  of  finding  mlnea  of  oilyer, 
but  were  disappointed ;  for,  bmldea  slavca,  they 
found  no  booty  in  that  Mand.  Such  prabaUf 
Ukewlaewere  the  principal  ipoflsof  OaiM;  vat 
wa  find  tbebp  general,  li^  oeneeqnenea  of  hia 
conqueeta  in  that  country*  enabled  ta  sapead 
great  auma  In  soppoithia  hIslaiBgaeaat  Rome. 
While  PoBipey  procored  hia  own  mointment 
to  Iha  eonnuBid  of  an  amy,  In  eraer  to  keep 
pace  with  Casar  In  the  provinoes,  Casar,  in 
bis  Cum,  pr^ected  public  works  at  Rome  to  via 
with  the  majpilficenoenf  Fompqr»  iiA  with  that 
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•f  other  eltiaena,  who  nuule  tnch  worfca  a  put 
of  their  policy  to  gain  the  people.  For  this  pur- 
pow  CsDsar  proposed  to  build  a  Basilica,'  and  to 
Of  liarge  the  forum,  at  an  expense  of  six  millions 
lloonHn  money,  or  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  ; 
to  rail  in  the  &eld  of  Mars  with  marble  ballis- 
tors,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  oolonade 
or  poitioo  extending  a  thousand  paces,  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  sereral  worka  Casar  affected  to  oon- 
silt  or  to  employ  Cicero  in  a  manner  which 
nattered  his  Tanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of 
being  able  also  to  direct  hia  coundli^  in  what 
related  to  matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  jMtrties  in  the  city,  thoorh 
encaged  on  the  side  or  different  competitors  ror 
office  at  the  approaching  elections,  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of^Gabinius.  This  officer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached 
for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  for 
contempt  of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt 
But  having,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  of 
Cieaar,  eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for 
Rome  in  great  confidence,  and,  on  his  joumej, 

ive  out,  that  he  was  to  demand  a  triumpo. 

lit,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  bearimr  in 
what  manner  the  senate  and  people  were  amct- 
cd  towards  him,  he  thought  proper  to  make  his 
entry  in  the  night ;  and  being  arrived,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  did  not  even  venture 
to  appear  in  the  senate  for  ten  days.  Ko  less 
than  three  prosecutions  were  preparing  against 
ftim :  for  treason,  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
and  for  other  crimes.  The  first  day  on  whidi 
he  presented  himself  in  the  senate,  the  consuls. 
When  he  would  have  withdrawn,  commanded 
him  to  stay.  And,  having  called  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  from  Syria,  who  attended  with 
tt  complaiut  from  the  province,  bid  them  state 
their  charge. 

An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Cicero^ 
mindful  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from 
Oabinius,  took  a  principal  part  against  him, 
and  pronounced  an  invective,  which  the  other 
returned  with  the  abusive  appdlation  of  fugitive, 
In  allusion  to  his  late  exik."  Yet,  soon  after, 
when  this  criminal  was  brought  to  trial  for  ex- 
tortion in  hia  province,  Cicero^  as  will  after- 
wards be  mentioned,  undertook,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Pompey,  to  appear  in  his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmiua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  ddivered  to  the  people,  with  great 
force,  a  chaige  of  treason  against  Gabinius.* 
The  Judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called,  and 
■entence  of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while 
the  lictora  were  preparing  to  seiae  their  prisoner, 
Ua  son,  a  yoong  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a 
Tirtoe  highlr  eeteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw 
kimself  at  the  fiaet  of  the  tribune,  and  being 
rudely  spumed  on  the  ground,  happened  to  drop 
Ua  ring,  the  bodge  of  Roman  nobility;  the 
•peotators  were  moved;  LeUoa  Balbus,  another 
of  the  tribones,  interpoeed,  and,  with  the  ganeral 
i^iprobation  of  the  peopH  iwmmanded  t&  pro- 
•ess  toatopb* 

Hia  other  pnaaeationi  nervrthfllMi  WWB  001^ 


1  What  Ihe  BAnaos  called  a  Basilica  or  psiaee, 
was  a  kind  of  exchange,  containing  porticoes  for 
iMrchsnCB,  and  other  public  aooooiaiodatlons. 

8  Cicero  sd  Atticum.  lib.  if.  ep.  16. 
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thiued  against  Gabinius.  One  before  the  pmcav 
Alfiua,  in  which,  though  the  minority  of  th« 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  twenty-two^ 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.*  Another 
before  Cato»  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  hia 

Cvlnce,  to  the  amount  of  quater  milliea,  four 
idred  millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling ;  in  this  last  wbm  condemned, 
and  forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompey 
and  Caesar  continued  to  employ  thdr  influence 
in  his  fitvonr.  And  Cicero,  although  he  had 
hitherto  treated  Gabinius  as  the  autnor  of  hia 
own  exile,  being  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  C»> 
ear,  no  longer  continued  at  variance  with  a 
person,  who  had  been  no  more  than  their  tool 
or  instrument  in  procuring  his  misfortunes,  and 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  though  ineffeo- 
tually,  to  plead  his  cause.' 

The  approaching  elections  gave  rise  to  oonapo- 
titions  and  intrigues  more  connected  with  tbm 
state  of  ^le  repiwlic,  and  more  an  indication 
of  the  manners  which  then  prevailed.  The 
poorer  citizens  came  to  depend  for  their  eubais- 
tenoe  on  the  distributions  ot  com  and  other  gn^ 
tnities,  which  were  made  or  procured  by  those 
who  courted  popularity,  or  who  aspired  to  the 
offices  of  state.  Conruption  became  every  day 
more  flagrant  and  lees  disguised ,  and  the  lawa 
affalnst  bribery  were  losing  their  force  for  want 
of  penons  to  prosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
eitner  wished  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
were  so  strongly  tempted  to  commit.  To  oup- 
ply  this  defect,  Cato  moved  in  the  senate,  thi^ 
every  one  elected  into  office  should  be  subjected 
to  an  inquest,  even  if  no  one  should  prosecute  ;* 
and  actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the 
ordinary  judges,  that  were  named  for  triala 
within  the  year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  moans 
by  which  candidates  succeeded  to  office ;  and  to 
set  those  aside  who  were  found  to  have  incurred 
the  penalties  of  corruption.'  The  tribunes  in- 
terposed their  negative,  or  anspended  the  effect 
of  this  resolution,  until  an  act  of  the  people 
should  be  obtained  to  confirm  it.     The  proposal 


assembly  of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  waa 
favourably  heard  on  this  subject.  But  Tereii« 
tins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still  persuting  in  hia 
negative,  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  corrupt 
practicea  of  thoee  who  canvassed  for  office  had 


The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  mean  time^ 
if  ea«^  oould  have  trusted  the  laws  for  restrain* 
ing  others,  ao  well  as  himself,  from  the  practiot 
of  giving  monev;  or  if  any  number  of  theaa 
ooiud  have  reliea  upon  an  agreement  to  be  en- 
tered into  amoiig  themselves  to  refrain  fhim  it, 
would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  glad  to  be  ra- 
lieved  from  an  abuse  which  rendovd  their  pro- 
tenaiona  so  emnsive  and  so  nrecarions.  Moved 
bv  these  considerations,  candidates  for  the  oflloe 
or  the  tribune  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to 
brilM»  and  deposited  each  a  sum  of  money'*  Sn 
the  handa  of  Cato^  to  be  forfeited  by  any  person 
who  should  be  found  acting  in  contravention  fa 
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tiielr  treaty."  Ooe  of  them,  howerer,  was  de- 
tected in  giTing  monej,  and  accordingly  forfeit- 
ed liis  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  consulate,  oormp- 
«ion  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  An 
office  was  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt 
ont  money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order 
of  their  tribes  to  receive  it."  Amtuity  of  ten 
minions  of  sesterces,"  was  offered  to  any  person 
who  should  secure  the  Tote  of  the  first  century, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Pnrogaiiva.  The  de- 
mand for  money  to  be  employMl  in  this  species 
of  traffic  became  so  great,  that  by  the  mvt  of 
July  interest  rose  from  four  to  eight  ner 
cent.**  All  the  four  candidates,  Memmius,  M. 
Scaums,  Cn.  Domitina,  and  M.  Messala,  mu- 
tually raised  prosecutions  for  bribery  against 
.  each  other ;  and  In  the  course  of  these  transao- 
tioijs,  it  appeared  that  Caius  Memmius,  once  a 
vehement  partisan  of  the  senate,  had  made  his 
peace  with  Cnsar,  and  was  now  supported  by 
Lis  party  at  Rome. 

Memmius,  it  may  be  remembered,  baring 
been  praetor  at  the  expiration  of  Caesar's  consu- 
late, brought  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in 
office  against  bira.  And  Cae»r  appeared  for  some 
time  to  resent  this  attack ;  but  was  In  reality  as 
little  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resent- 
ment, as  he  was  by  affection,  and  knew  how  to 
choose  his  friends  fi-om  among  those  who  had  the 
resolution  to  provoke,  as  well  as  from  among  those 
who  inclined  to  serve  him.  Caesar  accordingly 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  separate  Mem- 
mius from  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his 
means  brought  to  light  a  scene  of  corruption,  in 
which  Memmius  himself,  with  other  professed 
ooporters  of  the  senate,  had  been  concerned,  and 
which  furnished  Caesar,  and  the  supposed  popu- 
hur  party,  with  a  great  triumph  against  these 
pretenders  to  purity  and  public  virtue. 

It  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 
Rome  in  the  administration  of  government, 
even  laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  we  senate  or 
people,  could  he  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtain- 
ed. The  present  consuls,  Cn.  Domltius,  Ahen- 
obarbns,  and  Ap.  Claud.  Pulcher,  entered  into 
a  compact  with  those  two  who  were  candidates 
to  succeed  them,  Csuus  Memmius  and  C.  Do- 
mitius  Calvinus :  the  two  first,  to  secure  their 
own  nomination  to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  consulship ;  the  two  others  now 
standing  for  this  office,  to  secure  their  elections. 
The  parties  agreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  people,  fixing  the  consular  provinces. 
And  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  can- 
didates in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  to  Im  forfeit- 
ed, if  they  did  not  support  this  forgery,  with  the 
evidence  of  three  aufurs,  who  should  vouch  for 
the  passing  of  the  utw  In  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  two  senators  of  consular  dignity, 
who  diould  swear  they  were  present  when  this 
allotment  of  provinces  was  confirmed  by  the  se- 
nate, although  It  was  notorious  that  no  meeting 
of  the  senate  bad  been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Memmius  lieing  gained  by  the  parties  of  Cae- 
nr  and  Pompey,  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  his 
own  reputation  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus.  He  laid  this  strange  ame- 
Bflnt,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  wrking, 
together  with  the  bonds  which  haa  been  grantra 
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upon  it,  before  the  senate.  Appins  CUndlat 
braved  the  detection  ;  but  Ahenobarbus,  profea* 
sing  himself  to  be  of  a  party  which  contended 
for  purity  and  reformation  or  manners,  incurred 
much  dismoe  and  reproach. 

From  Uiis  transaction  it  should  appear,  sot 
only  that  the  assemblite  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultuary,  and  might  be 
made  un  of  such  persons  as  were  by  any  party 
purposely  brought  to  the  comitium ;  but  that 
even  the  meetings  of  the  senate  might  be  packed  ; 
that  their  proceedings  were  csrelessly  reoorded^ 
and  might  be  easily  forced.  The  numbers  re- 
quired to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the 
people  not  being  fixed,  any  convention  or  persona 
broufiht  from  any  part  or  Italy,  occupying  tha 
usual  place  of  assembly,  might  t^e  upon  them 
the  designation  and  powers  of  the  Roman  peo* 
pie ;  and  as  the  fiuctuating  sovereignty  of  the 
people  by  this  means  passed  from  one  party  to 
another,  its  orders  were  often  surreptitious  and 
contradictory,  and  every  law  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  mandate  of  a  party  or  faction,  not  aa 
the  will  of  the  community.**  Great  as  these 
disorders  were,  there  were  at  all  times  numerous 
parties  who  haid  an  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  them;  and  the  age,  though  suffering  under 
the  most  grievous  abuses,  was  still  more  averse 
to  the  necessary  reformations. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  pro- 
duced a  delay  of  the  elections,  until  the  term  of 
the  present  consuls  In  office  was  expired.  An 
interregnum  accordingly  ensued.  The  partisans 
of  Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a 
dictator.  He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  in 
expectation  that  when  the  present  troubles  came 
to  their  heisht,  the  powers  necessary  to  suppress 
them  woulc^  by  general  consent,  be  pressed  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  Caesar,  whose  councils  had 
so  great  a  share  in  determining  these  events,  was 
deteined  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  was 
obliged,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  to  pass 
the  whole  winter  on  this  side  or  the  Alps.  On 
his  return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harvest 
In  Gaul  had  been  unfavourable,  he  was  tempt- 
ed, In  order  to  facilitate  the  subsistence  of  bis 
army,  to  extend  his  qusrters  much  farther  than 
had  Deen  his  ordinary  practice.  Labienus,  with 
one  division,  was  sent  to  the  Moselle ;  Titurlus 
Sabinus,  with  another,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Meuse,  near  to  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Liege  and  Maestricht.  Quintus  Cicero  was 
posted  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld  or 
the  Sambre,  in  the  county  of  Hainault  And 
the  whole  army,  by  this  disposition,  extended 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Meuse,  about  Maestricht, 
and  frx>m  the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves. 
The  distance  at  which  the  posts  were  placed 
from  each  other  being  observed  by  the  natives, 
who  still  bore  with  impatience  the  intrusion  and 
usurpation  of  these  strangers,  tempted  them  to 
form  a  design  against  each  of  these  quarters 
apart,  and  by  cutting  them  off,  to  rid  their  coun- 
try for  ever  of  these  imperious  and  insatiable 
guests,  who  acted  as  proprietors  in  every  terri- 
tory on  which  they  were  received,  and  branded 
every  act  of  resistance  to  their  unjust  usurpa- 
tion with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebellion. 

In  execution  of  this  design,  Ambiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angle, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  and  round   the   quarters  of  Sablna% 
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'  whkh  an  tofMBd  to  luTa  been  lit  a  plMe  which 
b  now  eelled  Tongrei^  middenly  presented  him- 
self with  a  nomeroiu  body  beJFbre  the  Ronum 
'  atatlony  and  endeayoured  to  force  the  intrench- 
ment;  but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  an 
artliloe  in  which  ho  succeeded.  Affecting  a 
great  regard  for  the  Romana,  he  desired  that  he 
ml^hthaT^an  opportunity  to  communicate  to 
their  general  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  im^i 
portance.  An  officer  being  sent  to  him  upon 
this  request,  he  pretended  to  disclose,  with  tne 
Utmost  regret,  a  secret  design  formed  by  the 
Gauls  to  cut  off  the  Roman  army ;  gaye  notice 
that  a  great  body  of  Germans  had  already 
passed  the  Rhine  to  join  in  the  execution  of  tliis 
design ;  that  he  himself  had  been  yery  much 
ayerse  to  the  project ;  but  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  popular  impetuosity  of  his 
Countrymen,  which  he  could  not  resist ;  that  all 
he  coiud  do  was  to  warn  the  Romans  of  their 
danger,  to  the  end  that  they  might,  In  the  most 
effectual  manner,  consult  their  own  safety.  If 
they  chose,  while  it  was  in  their  power,  to 
withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of 
tiieirown  people,  he  had  influence  enough  to 
hinder  their  being  molested  on  the  march  :  but 
If  (hey  should  hesitate  for  any  time,  or  wait  till 
the  Germans  arriyed,  it  would  no  longer  be  in 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  tfiey 
were  threatened. 

This  admonition,  eyen  from  an  enemy,  after 
a  long  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  present  situation.  He  ac- 
cordingly b^an  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards 
the  quarters  of  Quintus  Cicero.  And  falling 
into  a  snare,  which  the  treacherous  chieftain 
hadlaid  for  him,  perished,  with  an  entire  legion 
and  five  cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Some  got  bade  to  the  station 
they  had  left,  but  finding  no  security  in  that 
place,  killed  themselves  in  despair.  A  very  few 
escaped,   by  the  woods,   to  lAbienus  on  the 

The  natiyes,  thus  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  first  operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
Quintus  Cicero,  armed  and  assembled  the 
country  as  they  passed,  and  arrived  with  such 


expedition,  that  they  intercepted  all  thejiarties 
abroad  in 
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Ing  tooli,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the  turf  whh 
their  swords.  But  having  b«nin  itbyasoifi* 
dent  number  of  hands  In  all  its  ports  at  ooosl 
they,  according  to  CcBsar'a  aoooont,  oonplatad 
the  whole  in  three  hours. 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  tha 
direction  of  some  Italian  desoters,  tfaer  mada 
regular  approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenauncnt ; 
and  having  pushed  thdr  turrets  quite  up  to  tha 
ditch,  tluww,  by  means  of  their  sUnn,  red  hot 
bullets  and  burning  darts  into  the  tnatch  witfi 
which  the  huts  of  the  camp  were  covered ;  set 
them  on  fire ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  eoofii- 
sion  whidi  arooe  from  this  circumstance,  endea- 
voured to  scale  the  palisade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  abllitf 
and  courage,  to  withstand  these  attacks,  the 
persons  who  endeayoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
nis  situation  to  C«sar  were  repeatedly  intercep- 
ted, and  cruelly  tortured,  to  aeter  others  froni 
renewing  the  same  attempt.  The  IntelllgcDeeB 
howeycr,  by  means  of  a  native  Gaul,  who^ 
availing  himself  of  the  dress,  manners,  and 
of  his  country,  passed  unobsenred 
was  at  last 


the  lines  of  the 
to  the  beadpquarters 


"J' 


the  Roman 


thr. 

carrier 

army. 

Cssar,  as  usual,  tmsdng  more  to  despatch 
and  rapid  execution  than  to  the  numbers  of  his 
men,  left  a  Im^ou  at  Samarobriva'  to  guard  his 
stores,  magazmes,  and  baggage,  and  with  two 
other  I^lons,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  meD, 
being  all  that,  without  hazarding  an  improper 
delay,  he  could  assemble,  hastened  his  march  to 
the  quarters  of  Cicero.  He  despatched  two 
messengers,  one  to  Labienus,  with  orders^  If 
possibly  to  put  the  troops  under  his  command 
In  motion  towards  the  Meuae,  and  another  to 
Quintus  Cicero  himself,  with  hopes  of  assur- 
ances of  immediate  rdlef.  The  fixvt  messenger 
found  Labienus  beset  with  a  numerous  army  of 
Gauls,  and  therefore  unable  to  move ;  the  other, 
having  come  to  the  foot  of  Cicero's  intrench- 
ment,  cast  the  billet  which  contained  the  intel- 
ligence, wound  up  on  the  shaft  of  a  dart^ 
against  one  of  the  towers,  where  it  stuck,  and 
hung  for  some  days  unobserved;  but  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  gava 
notice  of  Ccesar's  approach.  At  the  same  thaia 
the  fire  and  the  smock  of  his  camp  began  to  i^ 


P=)aronthe  plain,  and  gave  both  partiea  equal 
ifh' 


intimation  of  bis  coming. 


which  were  abroad  in  search  of  woo<f,  pro- 
yisions,  or  forage,  and  made  so  unexpected  an 
attack  on  the  iloman  station,  as  left  Cicero 
■carcely  time   sufficient  to  man   his  intrench- 

ments.     They  renewed  the  artifice  which  they       _  _  , , 

had  practised  with  so  much  success  against  with  all  thdr  force,  and  having 
Sabinus.  But  Cicero,  though  unacqusintifd ,  lines  of  drcumvallation,  advanced  to  meft 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  officer  had  been'  Ciesar.  Cicero  sent  him  intdligenceof  thismoya- 
betrayed,  determined  to  remain  in  his  camp,  ment  of  the  enemy.  The  armies  arrived  ncax^ 
and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  intimation  of  his  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  ddes  of  a  brook 


The  Gauls,   without  delay,   got   In 

r  abandoned  their 


motion 


dancer  to  Caesar.  For  this  purpose  he  strength- 
ened his  post  with  additional  works,  and  pub- 
lished a  reward  to  the  first  person  who  should 
succeed  in  carrying  Intelligence  to  the  nearest 
quarter  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  enemy  beinff  about  sixty  thousand  men. 


running  in  a  hollow  track  between  ateep  bank% 
which  neither  party  in  the  presenca  of  tha 
other  could  venture  to  pass. 

Cffsar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
his  numbers  might  inspire  the  Gauls  with  ooi^ 
tempt,    endeavoured,    by  exceeding  his   usual 


formed  a  cfrde,  lacing  to  tfie  centre,  quite  '  caution,  to  feed  their  presumption. '  He  affected 
round  the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and,  the  more  to  choose  a  ground  tnat  was  fit  to  secure  his 
effectually  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  sup-  camp ;  and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both 
plies  or  intdligence  from  without,  effected  a  line  his  legions  within  the  d'fnensions  which  were 
of  drcumvallation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  usually  occupied  by  one  In  this  posture  ho 
feet  wide,  and  a  breastwork  eleven  feet  high,  meant  to  await  the  effects  of  the  enemy's 
extending  over  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles.' ,  temerity,  or,  if  they  declined  passing  the  broo^ 
In  this  work,  bdng  unprovided  with  intrench-  to  avail  himself  of  the  security  they  were  liksly 
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toft^  and  to  attack  fhem  in  their  own  camp 
hj  surprize. 

The  erent  justified  Cesar  in  his  expectation. 
The  Gauls,  tmsting  to  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  dread 
but  the  oMape  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly passed  the  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force 
his  lines.  Instead  of  defending  his  camp,  he 
poured  forth  his  army  at  once  from  all  its  aTe> 
nues,  and,  with  the  adyantafe  ot  a  surprize  upon 
those  who  came  to  attack  him,  and  bv  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Romans,  when  mixed  sword 
In  hand  with  an  enemy,  routed,  dispersed,  or 
forced  to  lav  down  their  arms,  the  greater  part 
of  this  multitude  which  came  to  attack  him  with 
to  much  ferocity  and  confidence. 

By  this  yictory  Cnsar  not  only  relieved  Quin- 
tos  Cicero,  whom  he  Joined  the  same  eyening, 
but  likewise  dispelled  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  qoarten  of  his  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  inyested  by  the  natives. 
These  Insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion, 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  gave  him 
the  prospect  of  an  early  and  a  busy  campaign, 
and  so  much  disconcerted  the  plan  which  he 
bad  formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hin- 
dered from  making  hii  usual  joUmey  acroea  the 
AIm. 

During  this  necessary  stay  in  Gaul,  it  does 
Bot  appear  that  the  interests  which  Csuiar  com- 
monly studied  were  suffering  in  any  considera- 
bie  d^ree  at  Rome.  The  civil  government  in 
the  city  was  hastening  fast  to  its  ruin,  and  the 
longest  sword  was  soon  likely  to  decide  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire.  The  office  of  consul 
was  unoccupied,  ana  continued  to  be  so  from 
tlie  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  July. 
In  all  this  time  tiiere  was  no  administration  of 
JoBtic^'  nor  any  exercise  of  magistracy,  besides 
that  of  the  interrex,  who,  during  the  five  daya 
of  his  appointment,  was  suppoMd  to  have  no 
other  oligect  besides  the  elections  of  consuls. 
This  object  was  'ndnlr  attempted  by  every  suc- 
cessive interrex.  The  popuhir  tumults  were 
fomented  by  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the  inter- 
est of  Pompey ;  and  some  prodigy,  or  unfortu- 
nate presage,  was  continually  alleged,  to  prevent 
the  elections.  The  senate  striving  to  put  an  end 
to  these  disorders,  even  ventured  to  commit  to 
prison  Q^  Pompeius  Rufus,  a  tribune^  who 
seemed  to  be  moet  active  in  disturbing  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  occasion  seemed  ripe  for  the  exe- 
•ntlon  of  Pompey's  design ;  and  accordingly 
another  tribune,  Lnoceius  Hirrus,  known  to  m 
In  the  secret  of  Pomper's  intrigues,  moved  that 
be  should  be  named  dictator.*  He  himself,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  absented  himself  from 
Ihe  assembly,  and  still  kept  it  in  Ua  power  to 
ivow  or  disown  the  measures  of  his  creatdret. 

Thia  motion  waa  atrongly  opposed  by  Cato, 
•Bd  appeaired  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
all  the  principal  membera  of  tha  aenate.* 
Pompey  therefore  thought  proper  to  dis- 
llaim  li  denied  his  havl^  eneooraged  the  ttU 
ime  to  make  It,  and  even  reftued  to  accent  of 
fre  dtetatonhip;  adding^  Thai  he  had  been 
«]]ed  to  the  exerdw  of  Aeatpowera  eailier  than 
lehimaalf  had  c^eelM;  and  that  ha  hadaU 
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ways  redgned  his  powers  earlier  than  had  beea 

expected  by  any  one  else.*  In  this  was  < 

the  great  object  of  Pompey*s  ambition  ;  lie  pre- 


expressed 

;  he  pre- 


ferred this  point  of  estimation  to  the  possessl 
The  odium  of  the  proposed  measu 


of  power.  .     . 

fell  upon  Lucceius  Himis,  the  trilmne  who 
moved  it,  and  had  neaiiy  brought  npon  him  • 
deoosition  or  degradation  from  his  office.  Cato» 
willing  to  gain  Pompey^  or  to  confirm  him  in 
the  virtue  he  assumeo,  pronounced  an  encomium 
on  this  act  of  moderation,  recommended  the  re- 
public to  his  care,  rnd  encouraged  him  in  the. 
resolution  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  eT9n  to  the  power  of  disposing- 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasure. 
Pompey  from  thenceforward  joined  with  the 
^  senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections ; 

U.  C.  TOO.  and  accordingly,  after'Mvenmontha 
On,  Dom.  interval  of  conAision  and  anxiety, 
Calvinus^M,  Qn.  Domitius  Calvinua  and  M. 
LnZ'"^    Valerius  Mesaala  were  chosen  and 

'  entered  on  office  in  the  month  of 

July. 

while  Pompey  waa  endeavouring,  by  his  in- 
trigues in  the  city,  to  make  a  species  of  monarchy 
in  his  own  person  appear  to  be  necessary,  Caesar 
was  in  fact  providing  himself  with  the  only 
means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  Join- 
ing three  additional  legions  to  the  establishment 
ofnis  province  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  his  late 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  fears  of  a  general 
defection  in  Gaid,  he  had  the  address  to  bring 
into  his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  Iwen  re- 
cently formed  in  Itsly  under  the  commission  oH 
Pompey.  These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either- 
actuallv  debauched,  or  rendered  of  doubtful  fide- 
lity, ir  ever  it  should  be  proposed  to  recall  av- 
employ  them  acainst  himself. 

While  he  to<»c  theae  measures  for  theaugmen* 
tation  of  his  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  wintery 
having  inteUicence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Uie  county  of  Halnault,  held  fre- 
quent consultations  together,  and  were  at>out  to 
take  arms,  he  determined  to  prevent  them ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  with  four  legions  drawn  from 
the  nearest  quarters,  he  marched  into  their  coun- 
try, and,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition^ 
destroyed  their  habitations,  moved  away  their 
cattle,  and  made  many  prisoners.  He  continued 
these  severities  until  the  natives,  reduced  to 
great  distress,  implored  his  mercy,  and  gave  hoa- 
tagea  for  their  future  submission. 

Having,  In  the  course  of  this  winter,  called 
the  nations  of  Gaol  to  a  general  convention  at 
an  island  in  the  Seine,^  he  began  the  operationa 
of  the  following  summer  by  punishing  some  ot 
the  cantons,'  who  had  absented  themselves  from 
that  assembly,  and  who^  by  thia  act  of  direspect» 
had  Incurred  hia  resentment,  or  given  him  sus- 
picion of  hostile  intentions.  The  principal  object 
of  the  campaign,  however,  waa  tne  punishment 
of  Ambionx  and  his  countrymen,  by  whom,  aa 
has  beoi  rdated,  Sabinus,  with  a  legion  and  five 
ediorta,  had  been  cbrcomvcnted  and  cut  off  in 
the  fieelnning  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Aa  tne  Romana  scarcely  appear  to  have  con- 
odved  that  any  people  had  a  right  to  withstand 
their  Invaaiona,  ana  treated  aa  rebeUion  every 
attempt  a  nation  onea  vanquished  made  to  re- 
cover Ita  libertiei^  Cmbx  etatei  It  aa  necessary 
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^  the  credit  of  the  Roman  army,  for  the  eecu- 
rity  of  their  qaarters,  and  for  preventing  such 
•eta  of  supposed  perfidv  for  the  future,  that  the 
subjects  of  Ambiorix  should  sufTer  an  exemplary 
punishment.  To  secure  this  effect,  he  projected 
two  expeditions ;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left  of  this  enemy's  country,  with  inten- 
tion to  preclude  them  from  any  retreat  or  assist- 
ance on  either  side.  He  penetrated  into  the 
woods  and  marshes  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  left  of 
the  Meuae,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come 
tmder  engagements  not  to  assist  or  harbour  his 
enemies. 

From  thence,  still  aroidiiig  to  gire  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
these  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
baggage  under  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
Moselle,  he  now  foUowed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army ;  and  finding  that  Labie- 
nus  had,  by  a  recent  victory,  vanquished  all  his 
enemies  in  that  quarter,,  he  continued  his  march 
to  the  Rhine,  constructed  a  bridge  on  that  river 
a  little  way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which 
he  had  formerly  passed  it,  and  once  more  set 
loot  upon  German  ground.  ^ 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations 
of  that  continent,  having  moved  to  the  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  sulwist,  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  hostages  from  the  Ubii 
and  other  contiguous  nations,  to  secure  their 
neutrality,  or  rather  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  these  pledges  here  passed  the  Rliine, 
Woke  down  part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard 
•f  twelve  conorts  properly  Intrenched  to  secure 
llie  remainder. 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  hu  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  make  quick  and  silent  marches 
into  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Heuse,  and  himself  followed  with  the  Infantrv. 
Hidberto  Ambiorix  and  his  countrymen,  who 
were  the  principal  objects  of  all  these  ope- 
rations, had  taken  no  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed 
such  perfect  security,  that  the  leader  himself, 
upon  the  arrival  or  Caesar's  horse,  narrowly 
escaped,  and  had  no  more  than  time,  by  a  gene- 
ral Intimation,  to  warn  his  people  to  consult 
their  own  safety.  They  accordingly  separated, 
|Mut  hid  themselves  in  the  contiguous  marshes, 
others  endeavoured  to  find  refuge  with  some 
neighbouring  nations,  or  fled  to  the  islands  that 
were  formed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mouse 
and  the  Rhine. 

Canar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  his  army  into  three  divisions ; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ; 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  he  himself,  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orders 
were,  that  each  division  should  put  all  they 
met  to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  time  so  as 
to  return  to  the  place  of  general  rendezrous  in 
seven  da}'s. 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spoils  of  a  country  that  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Among  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravsge  all  before  them  in  a  body.  C«sar,  in 
making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march,  had 
lodged  the  whole  baggage  of  his  armv  at  the 
station  (supposed  to^  Tongres),  whicn  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quap> 
•an  «f  Babinui.     Here  the  works  being  still 
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entire,  he  left  a  guard  with  Us  banage  nnUm 
the  command  of  Quintus  TuUius  Cioero. 

The  Germans,  in  the  present  instance,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  turned 
all  their  thoughts  on  seizing  the  baggacc  of  tha 
Roman  army.  Their  coming  wtn  so  little  ex- 
pected, that  the  traders  and  suttlers  who  had 
erected  their  stalls  and  displayed  their  merchan- 
dise, as  usual,  without  the  Intrenchment,  had 
no  time  to  save  their  effects.  Numbers  of  Ci- 
cero* s  baseage-guard  were  abroad  in  search  of 
forage.  Tne  remainder  with  ditficulty  manned 
the  avenues  of  their  poet,  and  most  have  been 
forced,  if  the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise 
with  whidi  the  Germans  began  the  attack,  had 
not  returned  to  their  relief,  and  forced  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  who,  mistaking  them  for 
the  vanguard  of  Caesar's  army,  thought  proper 
to  consult  their  own  safety  by  an  Immediato 
flifht. 

Cesar,  upon  his  return  to  the  post  at  whIdi 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  censured  the  officer 
commanding  the  guard  for  having  divided  his 
party,  and  for  having  omitted,  on  the  supposi^ 
tion  of  any  degree  of  security  whatever,  any 

Srt  of  the  precautions  usual  upon  such  a  duty* 
e  proceeded  to  complete  the  revenge  he  had 
projected  acainst  the  unhappy  followers  of  Am- 
biorix, witia  sending  parties  in  every  direction 
to  burn  every  house,  and  lay  waste  every  field 
that  had  been  formerly  spared  or  overlooked; 
and  this  being  done  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
made  the  destruction  complete,  as  the  few  who 
escaped  the  sword  were  certain  to  perish  by  fii^ 
mine,  or  by  the  asperity  of  the  season. 

CsMsr  having  in  this  manner  made  an  exam- 
pis,  which  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  tha 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew 
with  his  army  from  a  country  in  which  he  had 
made  it  impossible  for  any  numbers  of  men  to 
subsist ;  and  having  stationed  two  of  his  Ic^ono 
on  the  Moselle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Mame^ 
on  the  Seine,  and  the  Loire,  he  himself  hasten- 
ed into  Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  prepara- 
tions ultimatelv  centred.  The  scene  of  political 
intrigue,  in  which  Crassns  had  hitherto  bore  a 
part  with  Pompey  and  himself,  was  now,  in 
consequence  of  recent  events  on  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  about  to  undergo  a  great 
change,  that  was  likclv  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
all  the  parties  concexTied. 

In  the  spring,  Crassus  had  taken  the  field  oa 
tke  frontier  of  Syria,  with  seven  l^onsj  four 
thoussnd  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  light 
or  irregular  troope.  With  this  force  he  passed 
the  Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian 
chieftain,  who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under 
different  names,  of  Acharus'  or  Ariamncs,  ia 
whom,  on  account  of  his  supposed  knowledga 
of  the  country,  the  Roman  general  had  placed 
great  confidence.  Here  he  expected  likewise  ta 
have  been  joined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia; but  Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the 
Parthians,  prevented  this  junction,  by  invadinf 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  person,  while  ha 
left  Surena,  a  young  warrior  of  great  reputa- 
tion, in  Mesopotamia,  to  oppose  the  Romans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  ooorso 
of  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  SeleucUt  and  Ctesiphon,  the  canital  of  tbo 
Parthian  kingdom  ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Aii- 
amnes,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his  mardi 
eastward  on  tha  plaina  to  meat  Sorsna,  ao  wM 
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in  a  condition  to  oppoM  him.  Some  p«rd«  too^ 
that  were  advanced  to  examine  tlie  oonntrfy 
reported  that  thaj  had  been  on  tlie  tract  of  de- 
parting cavalry,  but  tliat  no  enemy  wae  anj 
wliere  to  l>e  eeen.  Thoe  Craaiui  wae  indiioed 
to  quit  tlie  ]5uphratei»  and  agreeably  to  the  di- 
reetione  of  his  guide,  took  the  rout  of  CerraB 
eeetward.  This  place  he  fortified  in  his  wav, 
and  occupied  with  a  garrison.  From  thence^  in 
a  few  marrhesi  he  arrived  in  sandy  and  banren 
plains,  without  trees,  herbage,  or  water.  While 
the  army,  though  diiscouraged  by  theee  appear- 
ances, stUl  coDtinued  its  maroh,  a  few  horsemen 
belonging  to  the  advanced  guard  returned  to  the 
main  Dodv  with  signs  of  terror,  and  brought  an 
account  tbat  tlieir  division  had  been  surrounded 

3  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  and  to  a  few  cut 
;  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  apace,  and 
must  soon  appear.  Crassus  at  first  fearing  to 
he  outlined  by  the  enemv,  extended  his  froai  as 
fiur  as  he  poosibly  could ;  but  recollecting  that 
the  Parthians  were  all  on  horseback,  and  by  the 
npidity  of  their  motions  might  easily  gain  either 
or  both  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was  proper  to  pre- 
sent a  front  in  every  direction,  he  coanjced  his 
disposition  from  a  fine  to  a  square^  having  his 
oavalry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Pkrthians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  ahot,  and  galled  them  without 
intermission.  The  wc^nnis  of  the  Romans  in 
this  situation  availed  them  nothing;  even  the 
shield  covdd  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that 
ahow^red  from  everv  quarter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  stood  however  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage  in  hopes  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  be  ex- 
l>^"«^,  and  that  tills  enemy  would  be  obliged 
either  to  Join  them  in  dose  fight,  or  to  retfre. 
But  they  found  themselves  deceived  in  this  ex- 
pectation, obeerving  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  con- 
tinually replenished  from  thence.  At  the  same 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and  was 
perceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  tl^itor,  by  discovering  that  his  pre- 
tended attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  nad 
been  unhappily  followed,  vras  only  a  piece  of 
harbaroos  treachery  to  draw  the  aony  into  its 
present  situation,  completed  the  general  discour- 
agement which  the  Romans  had  already  begun 
to  feel.  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
oppreesed  with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stifled  with 
dust,  they  continued  for  a  whUe,  like  beasts 
caught  in  a  snare*  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies. 

In  this  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  so 
fiv  oir,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  infimtry 
with  their  arrows  His  son  Publlus  accord- 
ingly formed  the  Roman  horse  into  one  body, 
and  made  a  general  charge.  The  Parthians  gave 
way  in  seenung  disorder.  The  young  man  ad- 
Yanced  with  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying 
enemy,  and  ui  hopes  of  completinc  his  victoir : 
but  the  Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  which 
•very  where  aroee,  instead  of  flying  before  him, 
as  bie  supposed,  were  actoaUy  turning  on  his 
flanks,  and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encom- 

Chls  rear.  The  li«ions  at  the  same  time, 
y  to  be  relieved  from  tlie  attack  of  the 
enemy,  quitted  their  ground,  and  for  a  little  re- 
oumed  their  march,  which  enabled  the  Puihi- 
ans  the  more  effectaally  to  surround  the  horse ; 
hot  the  firthflTt  reooUMthag  tha  dHigar  to  which 
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lie  CApoeed  his  son,  again  prevailed  on  them  ta 
halt.  In  this  situation,  a  few  of  the  horse  ar- 
rived, with  accounta  that  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded, that  Crassos,  the  son,  was  slain,  and 
the  whole  cavalry  cut  off,  except  a  few  who 
escuMd  to  the  Ihther  with  these  mehmeboly 
tidings. 

NUht,  however,  was  tuA  qmroacfaing,  and 
the  Arthians,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible 
that  their  way  of  fighting  would  expoee  them  ta 
many  disadvantages  in  the  dark.  It  was  always 
their  practice  to  retire  at  night  ig  a  consideraua 
distance  from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  haraa- 
sed  by  day,  and  upon  tlieee  occasions  they  gener- 
ally fled  like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  had 
removed  so  fiir  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pa^ 
ture  their  horses,  and  to  store  up  their  arma. 
Crassus  apprised  of  this  practice,  took  the  benefti 
ofthenifjiit  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  aban- 
doning the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made 
a  considerable  march  before  it  vras  day.  But 
the  advance  he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to 
hinder  tiis  being  overtaken  by  the  same  enemy, 
and  again  involved  in  the  same  distress.  Hav- 
ing his  defeats  and  his  flights  renewed  on  every 
succeeding  day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  poet 
which  he  had  fortified  at  Came,  and  tnera 
found  some  respite  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my. At  this  place,  however,  it  was  not  poaaibla 
to  make  anv  considerable  stay,  as  the  whole  pro- 
visions of  tne  army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and 
such  supplies  as  the  country  around  might  have 
furnished,  were  entirely  m  the  power  of  tho 
enemy.  Nor  was  it  convenient  to  depart  imme- 
diately. The  moon  was  then  at  the  full,  and 
night  was  almost  as  favourable  to  the  Parthians 
as  day.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and 
then,  if  possible,  to  dude  the  enemy  again  by 
marchea  in  the  nicht. 

in  this  interval,  the  army  mutinied  against 
Crassus,  and  offered  the  command  to  Cains  Caa- 
sius ;  but  he,  although  deeired  even  by  Crassus 
himself,  declined  to  accept  of  it.'  The  troops  of 
consequence  no  longer  obeyed  any  command, 
and  separated  into  two  bodies.  The  first  went 
off  by  the  plains  on  the  nearest  way  into  Syria : 
the  other  took  the  route  of  the  mountains ;  and 
if  they  could  reach  them  before  the  enemv,  h<n»ed 
to  eecape  into  Cappadoda  or  Armenia.  The  nrst 
di^ion  was  accompsnied  or  commanded  by 
Casuus,  who,  though  with  considerable  loes,  led 
them  back  to  Syria.  The  other,  with  Crassus 
himsdf,  was  pursued  bv  Surena,  and  harassed 
on  every  ground  where  tne  Parthian  horse  could 
ply  on  thdr  fiank  or  their  rear.  Bdng  expoeed 
to  frequent  looses,  they  suffered  a  continua*  di- 
minution of  their  nnmbers,  and  were  not  ilkdy 
to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  resistance. 

Surena,  apprehending  that  these  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  might  gain  the  mountains  be- 
fore he  could  force  tMm  to  suirender,  sent  a  d^ 
potation  to  Craasus,  propodng  at  some  interme- 
diate place,  between  the  two  armies,  a  confer- 
encok  to  which  each  should  bring  a  stipulated 
number  of  attendants.  While  this  meesage  was 
delivering,  Surena  himsdf  appeared  at  a  littla 
distance  on  an  eminence,  waved  with  his  hand, 
and  in  token  ofpesibek  unbent  his  bow.  Crassua 
distrusting  the  fiiith  of  this  barbarous  enemy 
wIm  wis  sapposed  to  hold  perfidy  lawful*  as  a 
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•tnlaccm  of  war,  decUned  the  eonfercnee ;  bat 
his  troopt,  wMi/  '^  Matiniwil  hfamt  «iid  dUn* 
g»,  and  flattering  theniMlTcs'that  by  an  aeeom- 
modatioii  an  end  Bki^  be  needUy  imt  to  their 
ouffiBriiifib  uLpieeitd  meh  a  dedrc  er  the  oonfer- 
eooe,  ae  their  goMral,  in  this  ataatioiit  conld  not 
aafdy  withatand.  He  pot  himeel^  thcfefoK, 
With  a  few  firiende,  under  the  direetisii  of  Sure- 
iia's  iiieeMi««i,  aodnbiaiitted  to  be  led  to  their 
genend  ;  but  on  tiic  way,  finding  himsdf  treat- 
ed a#  a  priaonor,  he  ref netd  to  ptooeed,  and  hav- 
Ingmaoeeomenriatanee,  watahdn.  Thearmy 
•eparated  into  aondrr  ditiaiona,  a  few  eeeaped 
into  Anneniaor  SyriBy  the  grater  port  fell  into 
theenemrehanda.' 

Thna  died  Crasni%  eonunonlT  npnted  a  rare 
Jnatanee  of  ambition.  Joined  witn  arariee,  and  a 
inean  eapad^.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
point  of  ambition  he  even  rindled  Pompej  and 
C«ar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his 
•▼ariee  was  merely  snbeenrisnt  to  this  passion. 
it  is  quoted,  as  a  sayinc  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aspired  to  a  principal  plaoe  in  the  republic  should 
be  reputed  ridi,  unless  he  ooold  maintain  an 
nrmT  at  his  own  expenes.'  Such  was  the  use  of 
wealth,  which,  in  plaoe  of  equipogee,  horses, 
and  dog%  occurred  to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at 
Rome.  Of  his  capacity  we  cannot  form  a 
Jiigh  opinion,  either  from  the  Judgment  of  bis 
«untemporaries,  or  from  his  own  conduct*  It 
•ppean,  indeed,  that  he  owed  his  oonsequenoe 
■Bors  to  his  wealth,  than  to  his  genius  or  person- 
al oualities  of  any  kind.  On  account  of  his 
wealth,  probably,  he  was  considered  by  Caesar 
and  Pompey  as  a  person,  who,  if  neglected  by 
them,  might  throw  a  weight  into  the  scale  of 
their  enemies ;  and  he  was  admitted  into  their 
councils,  as  a  person  fit  to  witness  their  transac- 
tions^ and  on  oocasion  to  hold  the  balance  in  su»- 
penee  between  them.  Theee  circumstances 
placed  him  among  the  competitors  for  the  prin- 
cipal Influence  at  Rome,  and  makes  his  death  an 
era  in  the  history  of  those  factions  which  were 
hastening  to  OTcrwhelm  the  republio.  By  this 
orent,  his  associates  Caesar  and  JPompey,  already 
dinned  by  the  dissolution  of  their  family  con- 
nection, were  left  to  contend  for  the  superiority, 
without  any  third  person  to  liold  this  spedes  of 
balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  bad  sueoeeded  the  hite  ele&. 
tlon  of  consuls  was  but  of  short  duration.  Ilie 
time  of  electing  their  successors  was  fiMt  ap- 
Moaching,  and  the  candidates  Sdpio,  Milo,  and 
Kipsaens,  were  already  dedared.  Clodios,  at 
the  same  time,  stood  for  the  office  of  pnetor. 
Scipio  was  by  birth  the  son  of  Metellus  Pius, 
ado^rted  into  the  Cornelian  family  by  Sdpio  Na- 
dca.  His  daughter,  in  consequence  of  this 
adoption,  bearing  the  name  of  Comdia,  the 
widow  of  young  Craasus,  was  recently  married 
to  Pompey,  who,  upon  this  connection,  support- 
ed Sdpfo,  his  fathffrwiB.law,  in  his  pretendons 
to  the  consulate.  Milo  had  a  powerful  sapport 
finom  the  senate,  in  whoee  cause  be  had  retorted 
the  aru  and  riolence  of  the  seditious  demagogues 
against  themsdves.  Clodius  had  great  interest 
with  thepopulaee,  and  i^om  inveterate  animo- 
dty  to  Milo  and  to  his  party,  Jdned  aU  his  in- 
\  with  Sdpio  and  HypsKus  against  him. 
the  nature  of  human  things  to  ad- 
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nulating  the  good  or  evil  to  wUch 
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fbrltbe  streets  and  the  ususl  places  of  nnvieriBg 
the  people,  Joined  to  the  former  arts  of  distrlbot- 
ing  money,  and  of  exciting  popular  tumults,  tha 
use  of  an  armed  force,  and  a  species  of  military 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parties  in  arma 
every  day  paraded  in  dlfTerent  qoartcn  of  tha 
town,  and  wherever  thej  eneoniitcred,  violcoca 
and  blooddied  generally  foUovred*  The  oppodta 
partiee  of  Hypeeus  and  Bfllo  had  fought  a  bat- 
tle in  the  Fta  Sacra;  manr  of  both  sMes  were 
killed,  and  the  consul  Cdvlnus  was  wooaded  ha 
attem]2^ng  to  oudl  the  riot. 

These  msorders  so  long  obatrueted  the  deo- 
tions,  that  the  term  of  the  present  eonsols  in  of- 
fice expired,  before  the  nomination  of  any  soo- 
oessors ;  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth  bdng  suspended,  the  former  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  distractions^  again 

ensued.  The  eenate,  and  the  other 
U.  C.  TDl.    friends  of  Mno,  would  gbidly  hare 

hastened  the  elections,  hot  were 
hindered  by  the  partizans  of  the  other  candi- 
dates. The  populsoe  too,  enjoying  this  season 
of  gratuities,  of  entertainments,  and  of  pnUie 
shows,  in  which  the  oompetiton  continued  to 
waste  thdr  fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the  can- 


When  the  senate  proposed  to  have  leumise  ta 
the  remedy  usual  in  such  disorders  of  the  statte^ 
by  naming  an  interrex,  the  only  title  under 
iniich  any  person  could  predde  in  restoring  the 
magistracy  oy  an  election  of  consols,  they  were 
forbid  by  the  tribune  Munatius  Plancus,  who 
was  supposed  to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in  soma 
dedgn,  to  be  fiivoored  by  defierring  every  mea- 
sure that  was  proposed  for  the  restoratimi  or  order. 

In  the  midst  of  thto  scene^  which  kept  tfaa 
minds  of  men  in  fear  of  soms  ceneral  calamity, 
an  accident  happened  which  brought  the  dla- 
order  to  a  hdght,  and  forced  every  party  to  ac- 
cept of  a  remedy.  On  the  18th  of  the  kalends 
of^Fd>ruary,  or  the  20th  of  January,  Milo  going 
to  Lanuvium,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  fixnn 
Rome,  of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate^ 
about  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with 
Clodius  returning  ^m  his  country  seat  at  Ari- 
cia.  Milo  was  in  a  carrisge  with  his  wife 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  and  a  friend  Fu- 
sius.  He  had  a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds  of  servants  in  arms,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, was  attended  by  two  noted  gladiators, 
Eudamus  and  Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horse- 
back, with  a  retinue  of  thirtv  servants  likewise 
in  arms.  It  Is  likely  that  this  encounter  was 
altogether  accidental ;  for  the  companies  conti- 
nued on  thdr  way  without  any  dlBturinmce,  till 
Birria,  the  gladiator,  unwilling  to  pass  without 
giving  some  spe&;!men  of  his  cslling,  as  he  strag- 
gled a  little  behind  his  party,  quarrelled  with 
some  of  the  foUowen  of  Clodius.  A  frav  en- 
sued :  Clodius  himself  returned  to  quell  it,  o^ 
to  punish  the  autbon  of  it;  but  meAing  with 
little  respect  amonc  the  gladiators,  recdved  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  carried  to  bo 
dressed  in  the  inn  at  Bovillae,  near  to  which 
place  the  disturbance  began.  Milo  bdng  told  of 
what  bad  passed,  likewise  returned  to  the  place  ; 
and  thinkmg  it  safer  to  end  thdr  qoarrds  tbo^e, 
than  awdt  the  revenge  of  an  enemy  thus  pro- 
voked, who  would  not  fall,  at  the  nead  of  hia 
faction  in  the  dty,  te  rouse  the  fury  of  tha  po» 
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pubee  agaiDsCliim,'  «oeoanigedhli  people  to  pnr- 
•ue  their  odrantage  ;  they  aceoroioffly  forced 
their  way  into  tlie  inn,  dragged  Clodiiu  from 
thenee,  and  having  killed  him,  and  disponed  all 
hie  followera,  lefi  him  dead  of  many  wounda  in 
the  highway. 

Sextos  Tedioa,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass, 
pat  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
serrante  with  it  to  Rome.  They  arrived  l>efore 
six  at  night,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the 
boose  of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  the  pala- 
tine hill  over  the  forum,  laid  tiie  corpse  In  the 
▼estibole. 

The  sertants  of  the  Ikmily,  and  multitndes 
firom  the  streets  immediately  crowded  to  see  this 
•pectade.  Folvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  on- 
covered  and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease all  night,  and  until  break  of  dav,  when 
Q.  Mnnatius  Plancus,  and  Q.  Fompeius 
Rofus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  likewise  re- 
paired to  the  same  place,  and  gave  orders  to 
carry  the  dead  bodv  naked  to  the  market-place, 
and  there  to  leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on 
the  rootnt ;  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied 
this  spectacle  with  inflammatory  harangues  to 
the  people. 

Sextns  Claadias,  kinsman  of  the  deceased, 
•oon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
tiie  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  murder. 
Hm  populace,  who  still  followed  in  great  num- 
bers, burst  into  the  place,  tore  up  the  benches, 
and  brought  into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the 
tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the  Journals  and 
toeorda  of  the  senate,  and  having  set  the  whole 
•D  fire,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extraordi- 
nary pile.  The  fire  soon  reached  the  roof,  and 
•presa  to  the  contiguous  buildings.  The  tri- 
bunes, Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  were  all  this 
while  exhortinff  the  people  to  vengeance,  were 
driven  firom  the  rostra  by  the  names  which 
burst  from  the  buildings  around  them.  Tlie  se- 
Aate-house,  the  porcia  basilica,  and  other  edi- 
fices were  reduced  to  ashes, 

The  same  persons,  by.  whom  this  fire  bed 
been  kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lepi- 
dns,  who,  upon  the  fint  alarm  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, had  been  named  interrex,  forced  into  the 
hall,  broke  down  the  images  of  the  family  an- 
cestors, tore  from  the  looms  the  webs,  in  weaving 
•f  which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was 
•till  employed,  and  destroyed  what  else  they 
could  reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to 
attack  the  house  of  Milo,  but  there  met  with  a 
more  proper  reception.  This  house,  during  the 
riots,  in  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne  so 
great  a  part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress,  and, 
among  the  other  provisions  made  f6r  its  defence, 
was  manned  witn  archers,  who  plied  those  who 
attacked  it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and 
terrace,  in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  rioten  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
>lilo,  crowded  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular ffisces,  during  the  interregnum,  were 
kept,  seized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to 
the  iioiises  of  Sdpio  and  Hypsvos,  the  present 
popular  candidates  for  the  consulate;  these, 
without  any  other  Xurm  of  election,  thoy  pressed 
to  aMSume  the  enwigiis  of  consulilr  power.  But 
not  having  pre*'ailed  in  tjiis  proposal,  they  pr<K 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  Pompey,  saluting  him, 
with  mixed  shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  accord- 
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other  of  these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  time,  for  some  days,  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mixed  with  slaves,  continued,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  Milo  and  his  adh»- 
rents,  to  pillage  everv  place  thev  could  enter.* 
And  the  partisans  or  the  candidates,  Hyps»ue 
and  Scipio,  thinking  they  had  Milo  at  a  disad- 
vantage, beset  the  house  of  the  interrex ;  and, 
thouffh  it  was  not  customary  for  the  fint  in  this 
nommation  to  proceed  to  the  elections,  they  cla- 
moured for  an  immediate  asseml»ly  of  the  people 
foi^  this  purpose.  The  party  of  Miks  tnoiuh 
professing  likewise  to  join  the  same  damour  for 
an  immediate  election,  came  to  blows  with  their 
opponents,  and  protected  the  house  and  the  psr« 
son  of  the  interrex  from  fiuther  violence. 

Milo  himself,  who  was  at  fint  supposed  tc 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  of  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  general  InclinatJon  of  the  more  itober  part  of 
the  citiaens  to  check  and  disappoint  their  vio- 
lence, ventured  acain  to  appear  in  the  city,  and 
at  the  head  of  hi^  friends,  renewed  his  canvass. 
A  succession  of  officers,  with  the  title  of  inter- 
rex,  continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of 
every  usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  was  the 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no 
election  could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the 
greatest  alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex,  and  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joined 
Pompey,  who  by  virtue  of  his  proconsular  com- 
mission as  purveyor  of  com  for  the  people,  Indd 
a  public  character  in  the  state,  the  usual  cliaige 
given  to  the  consuls,  to  watch  over  tlie  safety  of 
the  republic  They  even  recommended  to  l*om- 
pey  to  make  the  necessary  levies  throughout 
Italy,  and  to  provide  a  military  force  to  ai't  for 
the  commonwealth,  in  repressing  the  disordera 
wl  ich  were  committed  by  the  candidates  for 
office. 

Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  expe- 
<licnts,  to  restrain  the  violence  with  wiiich  all 
piirtic'S  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  justice, 
vitme  applied  for  redress,  in  the  way  of  proNe<'.u- 
tion  and  civil  suit.  The  two  Claudli,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Clodius,  demaudiid  thut 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  those  of  his  wife  Fsusta, 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle 
was  killed.  The  two  Valerii,  Nej>os  and  Leo, 
with  Lucius  Hereniiius  Balbus,  joined  in  the 
same  demand.  On  the  opposite  party,  a  like 
demand  against  the  slaves  of  the  deceased  J*ul»- 
lius  Clodius  was  made  by  Ca>lius,  one  of  the 
tribunes;  and  a  pn>secution  for  viol^'itite  mimI 
corruption  was  entered  bv  Manlius  Ceiiiauus 
against  Hypueus  and  Scipio,  the  r^impciiiurs  of 
Milo,  for  the  office  of  consul. 

Milo,  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  put  to  the  torture,  iiliuded 
that  the  persons,  now  demanded  aa  slaves,  were 
actually  freemen,  he  having  manumiited  Hittm 
as  a  re&vard  for  their  faithlkjl  services  in  defend- 
ing his  person  against  a  late  attempt  made  by 
Clodius  on  bis  life.  It  was  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  manumitted  to 
evade  the  law,  to  preserve  them  from  tlie  tor- 
ture, and  to  screen  himself  from  the  evidence 
which  they  might  in  thut  manner  be  obliged  to 
(ive.     M.  Caelius  and  Manlius  Cenianus  beii|^ . 
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tured  to  Tlndiatte  hiin  to  the  people,  and  to 
load  Clodius  at  the  aggreasor,  and  the  intended 
aim  win  in  the  fray  which  cost  him  hii  life. 
Cicero  too»  with  mat  zeal  andooura^e^  wliUe 
the  firiends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe  in  the 
streets,  maintained  the  same  anrument  in  tiie 
senate,  and  before  the  people.*  Milo,  howeyer, 
would  have  been  fflad  to  make  a  corooosition ; 
and  as  Fompeyhaa  all  along,  in  the  competition 
for  the  consulate,  favoured  not  only  Scipio  but 
likewise  Hypsnus  airainst  him,  he  offered  to 
drop  hto  pretension  in  favour  of  those  candi- 
date, if  Pompey  would  agree  to  suppress  the 
utlons  that  were  commencing  against  him. 


i'o  these  proposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen. 
He  probacy  thought  the  election  secure  for  his 
friends,  ana  by  affecting  a  zeal  for  justice, 
hoi^  to  increase  his  authority  with  the  people. 

The  partizans  of  Pompey,  in  the  midst  or  this 
wild  and  disorderly  state  of  aflbirs,  were  busy 
in  renewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raised  in 
tile  former  Intemsnum,  that  he  should  be  nam- 
ed dictator,  for  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such 
an  extraordinary  power  haa  never  been  at  any 
time  more  wanted  in  the  republic;  but  the 
times,  in  which  it  might  be  safely  applied,  were 
no  more.  The  name  of  dictator  recalled  the 
memory  of  Sylla*s  executions,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  uncertain  against  whom  they  might  now 
be  directed.  To  avoid  the  title  more  than  the 
power  of  dictator,  Bibulus  moved  in  the  senate, 
that  all  the  present  candidates  for  the  consulate 
should  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  interrex  should 
assemble  the  people  for  the  election  of  Pompey 
aole  consuL  Cato,  to  the  surprize  of  every  body, 
seconded  this  motion.  He  observed,  that  anv 
magistracy  was  preferable  to  none,  and  that  if. 
the  repubuo  must  be  governed  by  a  single  per- 
son, none  was  so  fit  for  the  charge  as  the  person 
now  proposed.  Pompey  being  present,  thanked 
Cato  for  this  declaration  of  his  esteem,  and  said 
he  would  accept  of  the  charge,  in  hopes  of  being 
aided  by  his  counseL  Cato  made  answer,  in 
terms,  meant  to  be  literally  interpreted,  but 
which,  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
under  an  aspect  of  sullenness,  have  been  intend- 
ed to  flatter,  that  he  meant  no  favour  to  Pompey, 
And  deserved  no  thanks  from  him :  that  hb  in- 
tention was  to  serve  the  republic 

It  was  resolved,  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that 
Pompey  diould  be  presented  to  the  people  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapsed,  he  miffht  propose  any 
other  candidate  to  be  Joined  in  wis  office^  with 
himself.  The  election  was  accordingly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Serviua  Sulpitius,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  Pompey  de- 
dared  sole  consul,'  with  a  commis- 
Pvmpn  soU  don  from  the  senate  to  arm.  if  ne- 
CoHnO,  oeasary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
for  the  better  establiahment  of  or< 
do*  In  the  etty. 

The  first  object  of  Pompey,  In  the  high  and 
•npreeedented  dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
vpon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  framing  of 
laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  dis- 


ordsn  as  bad.  lately  mevailed,  and  to  bring 
criminals  to  Joatloe.    For  this  purpose,  ha  ob- 
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I  an  act  to  enforce  the  laws  which  already 
itcd  against  vitdenoe  and  corruption  ;  and 


TERMINATION 

tainedi 

subsisted  i  _ 

to  regulate^  the  form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on 

such  criminal  accusationa. 

By  the  regulations  now  suggested  by  Pompry, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  days.  The  ex- 
amination of  evidence  might  occupy  the  three 
first :  the  hearing  of  parties,-and  the  Judgment, 
the  fourth.  The  prosecutor  was  allowed  two 
hours  to  support  his  cltarge,  and  the  defendant 
three  hours  to  make  his  defence,  llie  number 
of  advocates  was  restricted,  and  the  use  of  com- 
mendatory characters  prohibited.*  ThequKsitor, 
or  Judge  <^mina],  was  to  be  chosen  from  among 
those  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul,  and 
eighty  Judges  or  Jurors  were  to  be  impannelled, 
and  obUged  to  attend  the  triaL  After  the  evi- 
dence and  pleadings  were  heard,  tlie  parties 
were  then  allowed  each  to  challenge  or  reject 
fifteen  of  the  Jury  or  judges,  or  five  from  each 
of  the  orders  of  which  Uiey  were  composed ; 
and  the  court  being  thus  reduced  to  fifty  one^ 
they  were  to  be  inclosed  and  to  give  Judgment.* 

Corruption  was  become  so  frequent,  and  ao 
much  a  necessary  art  in  conducang  electioBS, 
that  it  was  diffioilt  to  find  any.  one  willing  to 
prosecute  this  crime.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
clause  was  enacted  in  the  law  of  Pompey,  by 
which  any  person  formerly  convicted  of  bribery, 
might  obtain  a  remission  of  the  penaltiea  be  had 
incurred  by  convicting  any  one  other  pwson  of 
a  crime  equal,  or  by  convicting  two  peraons, 
though  of  a  <Time  less  heinous  than  his  own. 
By  these  means,  it  was  proposed  that  one  oos&- 
viction  should  produce  still  more  in  succession. 
That  conviction,  in  every  instance,  should  bo 
attended  with  infamy;  but  that  the  paina  of 
law  should  ultimately  rest  on  such  a  person  as 
could  not  find  another  oo  whom  to  shift  tha 
burden  from  himself  ' 

These  regulations  were  made  with  a  partfcn- 
lar  view  to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned  on 
the  statutes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  violence 
or  assassination.  The  passing  of  these  laws 
was  opposed  on  this  account  by  the  friends  of 
the  atcused,  who  alleged,  that  they  were  not 
acts  of  legislation,  but  acts  of  attainder,  having 
a  retrospect  to  the  case  of  a  party  concerned  in 
a  past  transaction.  Celius  the  tribune,  and 
Cicero,  maintained  this  argument.  Pompey 
replied  with  impatience,  that  if  he  were  bin* 
dered  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  he  should  cm^- 
ploy  force.*  He  app«ured  to  entertain  aome 
animosity  against  Milo,  such  at  least  as  they 
who  love  to  govern,  have  to  others  who  appear 
not  to  be  easily  governed.  He  either  hsid,  or 
affected  to  have^  apprehensions  of  danger  to  hia 
own  person,  confessed  or  affected  this  apprehen- 
sion in  the  senate,  and  retired,  as  for  safety,  to 
his  own  house  In  the  suburbs :  there  he  retained, 
for  the  guard  of  his  person,  a  party  of  armed 
men ;  and  there  too,  under  the  same  affectation 
of  withdrawing  from  violence,  he  caused  tha 
assemblies  of  the  senate  to  be  hdd. 

The  aristocratical  or  senatorian  party  was 
much  intereated  in  the  preservation  of  Milo : 
they  had  been  frequently  assailed  by  the  popular 
rioters,  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance ;  and  as  tha 
laws  had  not  alwaya  been  of  sufikicnt  foroa  to 
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pffirtiwjl  their  penom,  it  wm  tiMir  interest  to 
pfvtaet  thoM  wlio,  on  oecasion,  liad  set  aside 
the  laws  in  their  defence.  Theenrumcnt,  in 
. ,  indeed  was  strong  on  tlie  side  of  Milo. 
ring  the  late  suspension  of  gOTemment,  the 
factions  were  rather  separate  partife  at  war, 
than  euUects  enjoying  the  protection,  and  am^n- 
aUe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  eiyil  power  what- 
OTcr.  They  who  procnred  or  prolonged  this 
state  of  anarchy,  wero  alone  chargeable  with  the 
eonaequenoes.  In  this  contest,  which  could  not 
be  maintained  without  force  or  yiolent  measures, 
the  friends  of  the  republic  and  of  the  senate  wero 
badly  dnumstinoed.  They  contended  far  hiwa, 
Old  a  esHsdtutioa  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  very  irregnlarities  which  bad  been 
neeeasary  to  their  own  preoerfation,  while  the 
oppoaito  fiietion,  if  defeated,  micfat  claim  the  pro- 
taction  of  format  which  tfiey  nad  codcaTOured 
to  sahTert. 

It  would  have  been  Just,  perhaps^  to  have 
dooed  the  late  scene  of  confusion  with  a  general 
indemnity,  and  to  have  taken  precantions  for  the 
regular  nnintermpled  eaercise  of  government  in 
fntora.  Thia,  however,  would  not  have  calmed 
the  resentments  of  those  who  wen  aggrieved, 
and  Pompey  determined  to  signalise  his  govern- 
ment by  a  more  specious  appearance  of  justice. 
Domltius  Ahenobarhus  was  chosen  commis- 
aioner  for  the  trial  of  MUo,  on  the  charge  of 
murder;  and  the  other  judgea,  taken  from 
among  the  moat  respectable  of  each  order  in  the 
commonwealth,  were  impannelled  in  terma  of 
the  late  statute.  The  criminal  was  cited  to  an- 
swer this  charge  on  the  fourth  of  April ;  and  on 
the  same  dav»  to  answer  a  charge  of  corruption 
brought  against  him  in  the  ordinary  court  of  the 
pnetor  Manllus.  Maroellus  appeared  for  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  pr»tor,  and  procured  a  delay 
imtU  the  other  trial  should  be  ended. 

The  court.  It  appears,  was  assembled  in  the 
forum  or  open  marlcet-plaoe.  Thero  waa  a  tri- 
bunal or  bench  railed  in  for  the  Jndgee.  The 
whole  space  was  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
people.  The  proeecutors  began  with  examining 
Cassiidua  Sehola,  who  had  been  In  company 
with  Clodius  when  he  waa  killed.  Thia  wit- 
neas  gave  direct  evidence  to  the  &ct,  and  exag- 
gerated the  atrocity  of  the  crime.  Marcellus 
would  have  croes-questioned  him ;  but  the  po- 
pulace^ and  many  others  who  assembled  in  the 
crowd,  who  fiivoured  the  proeecution,  raissd  a 
menacing  cry,  which  alarmed  the  accused  and 
his  counsel  so  much,  that^they  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  court, 
received 
to 

the  place  of  aasembly,  in  order  to  restrain,  by 
his  presence,  any  disorders  that  might  arise  at 
the  triaL  Pompey,  who  was  then  attended  on^ 
ly  bv  his  Uetors*  was  himself  likewise  alarmed 
by  that  dieorderlv  shout,  and  said,  that  for  the 
future,  a  proper  force  should  be  provided  to  keep- 


is  couDscA  so  mucn,  uac  uiey  ciaimeo  cne  pro- 
iction  of  the  court.  They  wen  accordingly 
weived  within  the  rails,  and  the  Judge  applTed 
» the  consul,  who  had  taken  his  stadon  nesr  to 


I  aooordingly,  on  the  following 
day,' filled  every  avenue,  which  led  to  the  forum. 
With  man  under  arms ;  and,  upon  aome  tumult 
among  the  popnlaos^  gave  anoraer  that  the  place 
should  be  Cleared.  In  the  erncution  of  this  ocw 
der  numbers  wen  killed. 

Under  the  Impression  made  by  this  vigorons 
exertion  of  power,  the  witnesses  continnsd  to  be 
rtamined  for  two  days  without  any  disturbance. 


thaft.fta^withlii  thdr  knowWdgv^  and  kft  ■• 


doubt  romalning  with  respect  to  the  fact.  The 
minds  of  men  every  day  became  mon  intent  on 
the  issus :  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
parties  wero  to  ]>lead,  all  other  business  waa 
suspended  in  the  city ;  the  shops  and  offices  were 
shut. 

Then  appeared  for  the  prosecuton  Applns 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  Nepoe. 
They  began  at  eight,  and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the 
defender  appeared  Q.  Hortensius,  M.  Marcel- 
lus, M.  CalidluB,  Faustus  SvUa,  M.  Cato,  and 
M.  T.  Cicero,  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted 
to  speak.  Some  wero  of  opinion,  that,  as  the 
f»et  was  undenhiUe,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on 
the  plea  of  necessity  and  public  expedience.  Ci- 
cero himself  thought  this  too  bold  a  plea,  and 
therofon  choee  that  of  self-defence,  alleging  that 
Clodius  was  the  aggrsMor,  and  intended  to  as- 
sassinate Milo.  Itls  nmarfced  of  this  celebrat- 
ed orator,  that  he  bmn  all  his  orations  under 
considerable  solicitu<u  and  awe  of  his  audience. 
On  this  occasion,  when  he  stood  up  tospeak,  the 
partizans  of  Qodius,  who  wero  likewise  invet^ 
rate  enemlee  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  disoon- 
cert  him  vrith  clamours  and  menacing  cries. 
The  unusual  sight  of  military  guards,  command- 
ed by  an  officer,  who  waa  supposed  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  his  dient,  it  is  said,  so  far  over- 
came and  sunk  his  spirit,  that  he  spoke  feebly* 
and  concluded  abruptly ;  and  that  what  he  ac- 
tually deliveroi  was  far  short  of  that  masterl/ 
oration  which  he  compoeed,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Milo's  defence. 

The  accused,  however,  even  in  this  alarming 
scene,  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance ;  and  while  every  one  else,  in  imitation 


of  the  eenators,  appeared  in  mourning,  he  alona 
'dinaiT  dress.     When  judgment 
was  given,  and  the  baUots  inspected.  It  appeared 


that,  of  the  senators,  twelve  condemned,  and  six, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted ;  of  the  knightSy 
thirteen  condemned,  and  four  acquitted;  cfftha 
Tribuni  ^rarii,  or  representativee  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  thirteen  condenmed,  and  three  or 
four  acquitted.  And  Milo»  upon  the  whole  waa 
condemned  by  thirty-eigh^  against  thirteen. 

fieforo  sentence  was  pronounced,  being  still  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Marseilles.  Thither  Ci- 
cero sent  him  a  copy  of  an  ontlon  in  his  de- 
fence, compoeed  at  leisure,  as  an  eflfort  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  a  specimen  of  what  could  be  urged 
in  the  cause.  The  packet  containing  this  writ- 
ing, it  seems,  was  delivered  or  read  to  Milo  while 
he  sat  at  dinner.  <*  How  lucky  it  was,'*  ha 
said,  « that  this  oration  was  not  actually  spoken, 
I  should  not  now  have  been  eating  these  excel- 
lent fish  at  Marseilles.'**  These  marks  of  indif- 
ference make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fignn 
which  Cicero  himself  had  exhibited  in  his  exile. 
If  he  could  have  thus  trifled  with  apparent  or 
unmerited  disgrace,  that  single  addition  of  con- 
stancy and  force  to  his  character  would  have  un- 
doubtedly placed  him  as  high  in  the  order  of 
statesmen,  as,  by  the  other  parte  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  standa  In  the  list  of  ingenious  men  and 
virtuous  citixens. 

Milo  was  likewise  soon  alUr  condemned.  In 
abeenoe,  by  the  pnetor,  upon  a  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption,    fioma  m  his  oomj^ton^  par- 
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tksiilariy  HypMnis  mud  Scipio»  were  brought  to 
triai  for  the  same  offence.  The  tribune  Muna- 
tius  PlanciM  and  Pompeius  Hufus  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  tried  and  condemned 


for  the  share  they  had  in  the  fire  which  eonsim- 
ed  the  eenate-houee,  and  in  the  aaeaolt  which 
was  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  L«pidiis  ths 
intcrrex. 


CHAP.  IIL 


Character  cfPompey  m  Capacity  of  tde  Connd^PrwUege  cfCt 
Office  of  ConnU,  wUhout  retignmg  hit  Proviru»^  General  E 
dmintry^Blockade  and  JReduUion  of  AlerinF-^Dittrilmtion  if  i 


'^dttar  to  be  admitted  at  Candidate  Jar  the 
Revolt  of  the  Gault-^Oneratiom  m  that 
'cf  JleaoF-^DistrUmtian  <f  Catart  Arm^  m  GauL 


POM  PET  in  his  dignitr  of  sole  consd, 
baring  joined  a  lesal  autnority  to  the  per- 
sonal elcYation  which  ne*  always  aifected,  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
of  a  real  monarch ;  and  it  would  have  been 
happy,  perhaps,  for  the  state,  if  he  could  have 
made  such  a  diipiiity  hereditary,  and  a  per- 
manent partpof  the  constitution,  or  given  to  the 
oonmionwealth  that  reasonable  mixture  of 
kingly  government,  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
stood  so  greatly  in  need.  In  his  present  eleva- 
tion he  rose  for  a  while  above  the  partialities  of 
n  factious  leader,  and  appeared  to  adopt  that  in- 
terest wliich  tlie  sovereign  ever  has  in  the  sup- 
port of  Justice.  He  even  seems  to  have  per- 
sonated the  character  of  a  prince,  or  to  nave 
oonsidered  himself  as  above  tne  rank  of  a  citizen. 
Among  other  instances  to  this  purpose,  h  men- 
tioned his  haughty  saying  to  HypsBus,  late 
candidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  proeecu- 
tion  for  bribery,  who»  as  Pompey  passed  from 
the  bath  to  supper,  put  himself  in  his  way  to 
implors  his  protection,  «  Detain  me  not,  he 
said,  *<  you  only  make  sapper  too  cool  for  no  pur- 
pose." *  In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations  of  his 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  he  even  ventured  to  dis- 
pense with  his  own  regulations.  Contrary  to 
the  rule  he  himself  had  laid  down  for  the  direc- 
tion of  criminal  trials,  he  furnished  Munatius 
Plancus,  when  brought  to  the  bar,  with  a  com- 
mendatory testimony,  *<  I  cannot  prefer  this 
writing  of  Pompey,^  said  Cato»  <'  to  the  law  of 
which  ne  himself  is  the  author."  On  account 
«f  thh  saying,  Plancus,  when  the  judges  came 
to  be  inclosed,  tbonght  proper  to  ngect  Cato: 
the  accused  was  nevertheless  condemned.' 

Besides  the  measures  taken  to  punLih  past  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lessen  the 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  principal  source  of  the  late  dis- 
orders appeared  to  be  thearidity  of  candidates 
for  Uiose  offices  of  state,  which  led  immediately 
to  the  government  of  lucrative  provinces,  lo 
remove  this  temptation,  it  was  ordained,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Pompey,  that  no  man  could  be 
appointed  to  a  province  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  that  office,  whether  of  consul,  yrm- 
tor,  or  qucstor,  in  virtue  of  which  he  churned 
•  proportionate  station  in  the  provinces. 

Beforo  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however, 
Pompey  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself 
a  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain  for 
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five  years.  This  cfrcumstanoe,  which  eon- 
tinued  to  g^ive  liim  the  command  of  an  army 
abroad,  while  he  likewise  bore  the  highest  civu 
office  in  the  state  at  home,  set  a  very  dapger- 
ous  precedent  for  the  commonwealth. 
Cosar's  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  cx- 

Elre ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  then  in  foroe^ 
e  must  even  resign  it  before  he  could  aspire  to 
the  consulate,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  bis 
rival  in  civil  preferments.  It  had  been  wisely 
ordained  by  tne  laws,  that  the  persons  oflering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  oon&uC 
should  appear  in  person  to  sue  for  it ;  and  that 
no  man,  vrith  ut  resigning  his  command  and 
dismissing  his  army,  could  enter  the  city,  or 
even  go  beyond  the  limito  of  the  province  in 
which  he  had  governed.  By  this  regulation  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of  civil 
power  in  the  state  with  the  command  of  an 
army.  Pompey,  however,  though  vested  with 
such  a  command  in  Spain,  had  contrived  to  be 
exempted  from  tbe  olmervance  of  this  law :  and, 
under  pretence  that  his  office  of  general  pur- 
veyor of  com  for  the  Roman  people  did  not  con- 
fine him  to  any  station,  and  in  reality  extended 
to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  Italy,  stul  continued  to  reside  \p.  the  city 
of  Rome. 

C»sar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly  as- 
pired to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  and 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  tlie  other  had  obtained ;  but  what,  if  be- 
stowed on  himself,  with  his  other  advantages, 
must  gave  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. The  army  he  commanded  was  already 
in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addi- 
tion  of  consular  power  at  Rome^  to  that  of 
general  In  both  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itadf 
to  his  provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  m  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  Any  opposition  made  to 
his  authority  as  consul  would  oe  construed  as 
rebellion  against  tbe  state  itself.  Pompey  would 
be  driven  at  once  from  the  helm  of  aftairs  to  the 
command  of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he,  at 
most,  could  only  defend  himself;  but  not  enter- 
tain any  desicns  on  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
which  would  be  covered  from  his  actempto  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  the  great  armies 

With  thess  objeeta  in  his  view,  Cnar  in- 
stmcted  his  partisans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move^  that,  being  continually  encaged  in  a 
hazardous  war,  which  required  hto  presence^ 
and  being  necessarily  detained  abroad  In  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  he  might  be  exempted  froin 
the  law,  which  required  the  candidates  for  office 
to  attend  their  canTasi  in  pciaoa^  asd  might 


tibtt«fai«  be  flaetod  lato  tha  eonsnlata  with- 
mU  pranotiog  JiiniMlf  to  the  paojkU  for  that 
ponMie. 

Thim  promltioii  wm  raffldenaf  midontood 
Vf  the  Imding  men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few 
who  Joined  with  them  in  tapport  of  the  oom- 
monweolth.  It  was  known  to  be  intended  that 
Casar  should  hare  a  privllm  of  being  elected 
eonsoU  without  nsigning  his  provinoe,  or  dia- 
missing  his  army ;  and  they  withstood  the  motion 
M  of  the  most  danmons  oonsequence.  But 
Fompey,  who  ought liicewlse,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Cnsar, 
and  at  the  unoommon  advanta^  at  which  he 
DOW  aimed,  was  either  lulled  into  security  by 
the  artifices  of  his  riTsl,  or  tfaoi^;fat  himself  suf- 
ficiently raised  above  any  danger  ficom  this  or 
any  other  quarter.  He  had  accepted,  in  his  own 
person,  many  unprecedented  honours,  and  was 
poBuUy  unwilliiig  to  contend  for  forms  which, 
at  some  future  pwiod,  might  limit  his  own  pre- 
tensions. Cato  loudly  renewed  his  suspicion  of 
Cesar's  designs.  Cicero  could  not  be  neutral  in 
my  dispute  that  should  arise  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  had  been  banished  by  the  one, 
and  restored  bv  the  other.  Besides  the  personal 
consideration  he  owed  to  Fompey  on  this  occa- 
sion, hto  natural  bias  was  on  the  side  of  the  se- 
nate, and  for  the  support  of  the  forms  which 
were  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  common, 
wealth.  He  nevertheless  suffered  himself  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  court  which  Ccesar  had  paid  to 
him  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  thu  very 
Question ;  he  condemned  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
Cato»  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruining  the  cause 
of  the  republic  by  setting  both  Caesar  and  Fom- 
pey at  defiance^  while  he  himself,  by  temporis- 
ing, and  by  noAnaginff  the  inclinations  of  these 
parties,  had  secured  them  both  in  its  interests. 
He  stated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Caesar  at 
this  time,  supported  as  he  was  by  a  powerful 
armv,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy ;  but  did  not 
oondder  that  he' was  then  riving  up,  without  a 
quarrel,  aU  that  any  quarrd  could  extort. 

The  armv  of  Caesar  was  not  then  so  well  pra- 
pared  to  follow  him  against  hb  country,  nor  he 
nimseir  furnished  with  the  same  colours  <xf  jua- 
tice,  under  which  he  afterwards  made  war  on 
the  commonwealth.  If  a  civil  war  were  to  be 
dreaded,  to  temporise,  in  this  instance,  was  to 
give  a  delay  which  proved  favourable  to  the 
enemy,  or  rather,  in  effect,  to  deliver  up  the 
republic,  without  a  contest,  to  that  fate  which 
the  prudent  counsels  in  question  were  intended 
to  remove.  Under  colour  of  this  prudence, 
nevertheless,  Cicero,  as  well  as  Fompey,  sup- 

red  the  tribunes  in  their  motion,  ana  obtained 
the  proconsul  of  Gaul  the  dispensation  he 
desired,  to  retain  his  army,  while  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  of  the 
state  at  Rome. 

^  Cssar,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ob- 
serving the  distractions  which  took  dUmm  in  the 
city  upon  the  murder  of  Clodlus,  aifected  much 
seal  for  the  laws  which  had  been  so  grossly  vio- 
lated in  that  instance ;  and,  under  pretence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  the  means  of  support- 
ing thp  state  against  those  who  were  inclined  to 
disturb  it,  ordered  new  levies  in  every  part  of 
his  provinces,  and  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  army ;  but,  contented  for  the  present  with 
the  privilege  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the 
consulate,  without  quitting  his  province,  or  re- 
signing his  military  power,  he  left  the  state,  as 
befors,  apparently  in  the  hands  of  Fompey ;  and, 
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in  the  middle  of  wintar  en  Aa  mort  ol  a  geo« 
ersldefectioaof  aU  the  Uauliah  nations,  repassed 
the  Alps. 

Most  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne^  the  original  limits  of 
the  Roman  provinoe,  roused  by  the  sense  of  their 
present  condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately 
executed  in  a  part  of  their  country,  were  actually 
in  arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Caesar,  or  were 
separately  gained  by  him,  under  the  spedoua 
pretence  of  alliance  or  protection  against  their 
enemies ;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  suffered  him 
to  become  their  master.  But  the  violence  with 
wiiich  he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Car- 
nutes,'  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  con- 
vention which  he  had  assembled  on  the  Seine»  . 
and  the  merciless  severities  executed  by  him 
against  ths  unfortunate  natives  of  the  tract  be- 
,  tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,*  convinced  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  that  ther  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  that  every  ezertim 
they  made  for  liberty  was  to  be  punished  as  a 
crime.  Thev  saw  the  follv  of  their  former  dis- 
sentions,  and  suspended  all  their  animosities  to 
enter  into  a  general  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  occasion,  they  said,  was  favourable 
for  the  recovery  of  their  country.  The  Romans 
were  distracted  at  home,  and  Caesar  had  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  Italy.  His  army  could  not  act 
in  his  absence.  The  present  time,  they  con* 
eluded,  was  the  favourable  opportunitv  to  shut 
out  the  Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Cevennes, 
or  even  to  force  them  to  retirevrithin  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Garonne,  quite  round  to  the  sea-coast,  re- 
ceived these  representations  with  Joy.  They 
held  private  meetings,  and  instead  of  exchanging 
hostages,  which  would  have  been  too  pubfic  a 
measure,  and  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  their  de- 
signs, they  plighted  their  faith  by  a  more  secret 
form,  commonly  practised  among  them  on  great 
occasions,  that  of  pressing  their  banners  together. 

The  people  of  the  Camutes*  undertook  to  begin 
hostilities ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  fixed,  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Genabum,"  where  they  put 
many  Roman  traders,  together  with  the  com- 
missary general  of  the  army,  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Gauls  to  convey  in- 
timation of  such  events  by  means  of  a  cry 
which  they  raised  at  the  place  of  action,  and  re- 
peated wherever  the  voice  was  heard,  till  pass- 
ing almost  with  the  velocity  of  sound  itself,  it 
gave  the  speediest  information  of  what  was  done. 
In  this  manner  intelligence  of  what  had  been 
transacted  at  Genabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
was,  before  night,  propagated  in  every  direction 
tc  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and 
put  all  the  nations  within  this  compass  in  a  fer- 
ment. Its  first  and  principal  effe<^  however, 
were  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi.' 
Here  Verdngetorix,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit  and 
great  capacity,  assembled  his  retainers,  took  pos- 
session of  Geq^ovia,  now  Clermont,  the  capital 
of  his  country,  and  from  thence  sent  messengers 
in  every  direction  to  urge  the  execution  of  the 
measure  lately  concerted  for  the  general  freedom 
of  GauL  He  himself,  in  return  for  his  zeal, 
being  chosen  the  common  head  of  the  confeder- 
acy, in  this  capacitv,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and 
of  arms  to  be  fumisned  by  each  separata  cantoo* 


S  Now  Cbartres. 

4  Now  chiefly  liege  snd  OveUerlaad. 

AChsrtres.  eOrlesas.         f  ' 
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•nd  took  hottafM  finr  tho  rqgfular  obwrntnce  of 
the  conditions  to  whkh  the  ■everal  parties  had 
agreed. 

Verdofetorix  haTing  assembled  a  considerable 
army,  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the  Ga^ 
Tonne,  and  to  harass  the  fW>ntiers  of  the  Roman 

rivince,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire, 
order  to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  ijuarter, 
who  appeared  to  be  too  secure ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly brought  to  his  standard  all  the  warriors  of 
those  cantons  that  lay  on  the  left  of  that  rirer. 
His  party  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  same  time, 
were  joined  by  all  the  nations  of  Aquitania,  and, 
In  fonnidable  numbers,  threatened  with  imme- 
diate destruction  the  cities  of  Thoulouse  and 
Narbonne^  or  such  part  of  their  districts  at  least 
as  were  open  to  iuTasion. 

Thither  Casar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
assemble  upon  his  arrival  from  Italy,  immedi- 
ately repaired ;  and,  baring  put  the  province  of 
Narbonne  in  a  condition  not  to  be  insulted,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  their  own 
eountry. ,  His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  put 
himselr  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he  had 
left  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions. He  did  not  choose  that  thooe  legions 
should  move  in  his  absence  so  fiff  as  to  expose 
themsehres  to  be  cut  off  by  the  natives.  Nor  was 
it  easy  for  himself,  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, to  penetrate  through  so  many  enemies  as 
lay  in  his  way  to  Join  them.  It  was  yet  winter, 
and  the  mountains  were  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  This  circumstance,  which  increased  his 
difficulties,  as  it  was  likely  to  render  the  enemy 
secure,  still  encouraged  him  to  make  his  attempt. 
He  accordingly  passed  the  mountains'  which  lay 
in  his  way,  at  a  time  when  the  snow,  in  many 
places,  beinff  six  feet  deep,  must  be  removed  with 
shovels,  ana  when  that  passage  was  supposed  to 
be  entirely  impracticable.  After  he  luul  sur- 
mounted this  difficulty,  his  object  being  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  praice  of  the  Avemi  to  his 
own  country,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  nu- 
merous parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword 
the  people  with  their  habHations  and  possessions. 
When  ne  thought  the  alarm  was  sufficiently 
spread,  and  must  have  reached  the  Gaulish  ar- 
my on  the  Loire^  he  pretended,  that  his  presence 
was  required  in  the  province  behind  him,  gave 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Auvergne  to  !)»- 
clmus  Brutus,  then  a  young  man ;  riving  him 
orders  at  the  same  time  to  keep  nis  parties 
abroad,  and  to  continue  to  harass  tne  country  as 
he  hiniself  had  done. 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  In  one  quarter,  C^nsar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  made  haste  to  pass  in  a  different 
direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  place  to  wait  his  orders ;  and,  un- 
der this  escort,  without  haltingby  day  or  by  night, 
he  passed  by  BihractsF  and  the  country  of  the 
liincones,*  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  army  on 
ths  Seine,  and  while  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be 
In  AuTersne,  had  actually  assembled  his  legions 
which  had  been  distrlbated  on  the  oouseofthat 
river. 

Verdngetoriz  havliir  BoClee  that  Casar,  In 
tUa  maimer,  had  passeii  him,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  Mne  wis  In  motion,  peroeiy- 
•d  that  tha  InyMion  of  hit  0wn  eountry  had  been 
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no  more  than  a  fielnt,  and  that  the  chief  force  of 
the  enemy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  different 
quarter,  ne  resumed  the  operations  which  be 
had  intermitted  on  the  Loire,  and  endeavoured 
to  poesesa  himself  of  a  post  in  the  territory  uf 
Bibracte,  where  the  pec^le  still  professed  them- 
selves to  be  In  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

Cnsar,  notwithstanding  the  difitculty  of  pro- 
curing provisions  and  forage  so  earl^  in  tlie  sea- 
son, thought  himself  under  a  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing the  progress  of  the  enemy.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  left  his  baggage,  under  the  guard  of  two 
legions,  at  Agendicum  ;*  and  from  thence,  with 
the  remainder  of  tlie  army,  proceeded  to  Gena- 
bum,*  leaving  Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take 
possession  of  a  town  which  the  natives,  after  a 
little  show  of  resistance,  had  surrendeicd. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Gauls^ 
who  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  reedved  to 
abandon  the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against 
the  Romans  on  one  side,  endeavoured  to  esopo 
by  the  bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  But 
CmtaTf  having  notice  of  their  design,  forced  open 
their  gates,  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded 
together  in  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in 
the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  it,  put  the  greater 
part  to  the  sword,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
revenging  the  massacre  of  the  Roman  traders, 
who  had  been  cut  off  at  this  place,  ordered  that 
the  town  should  be  destroyed.  From  thenoe  he 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,*  oa 
the  left  of  the  Loire ;  and,  on  his  way  towards 
Avaricum,'  the  capital  of  that  district,  forced 
every  ]^aoe  that  opposed  his  passage. 

Vercingetorix,  observing  tne  rapid  mmm  of 
the  Romans,  and  knowing  that  the  Gaoia,  h»- 
Ing  without  order  or  discipline,  could  not  with- 
stand them  in  battle,  declined  an  engagement, 
but  endeavoured  to  distress  the  enemy  by  delays 
and  want  of  provisions.  He  had  authority 
enough  with  hu  own  people  to  persuade  them  to 
lay  their  country  waste  every  where  withiu 
many  miles  of  Caesar*s  route.  Twenty  towns 
of  the  Bituriges  were  burnt  In  one  day.  Ava- 
ricum alone,  contrary  to  Uie  opinion  ot  Vercin- 
getorix, and  at  the  earnest  request  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  undertook  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, was  spared. 

Thither,  accordingly,  Casar  advanced  as  to 
the  ouly  prize  that  was  left.  He  attacked  the 
place,  under  great  disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  that  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and 
trusting  tor  the  daily  subsistence  of  his  army  to 
the  ^dtti  beyond  the  Loire,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  professions,  were  far  from  being  hearty 
in  his  cause,  or  diligent  in  sending  their  supplies 
of  provisions  to  his  camp.  Such  as  they  sent 
were  intercepted  by  Vercingetorix,  who  liad  oc- 
cupied a  strong  post  with  hu  army,  and  infested 
the  highways  with  his  parties.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Caesar's  army  was  sometimes  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  he  himself,  to  pique  the 
resolution  of  his  soldiers,  affected  a  willingness 
to  raise  the  siege,  whenever  they  were  pleased  to 
Intimate,  that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer : 
•<  We  are  got  into  a  difficult  situation,"  he  used 
to  observe ;  « if  the  troops  are  discouraged,  I 
shall  withdraw."  To  this  affected  tenderness 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  men,  he  was  erexj 
where  answered,  with  intreaties  that  he  would 
not  dishonour  them,  by  supposing  that  any  hard- 
ahlps  could  oblige  them  to  forfeit  the  character 
thmr  luMi  acQuind  by  tha  labour  of  so  many  aoo- 
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cewfu]  auD^aigm.  He  aoeordincly  oontinned 
the  attack  oft  Avaricnm  under  all  ma  ditooorage- 
menta. 

The  iklana  waa  ooTered  on  two  sidea  hy  a  rirer 
And  a  moran,  and  was  aocesaible  oiily  on  the 
tJiird.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  ingeniously 
oonatructad  with  double  frames  of  wood,  hay* 
ing  oompartments  or  pannels  filled  up  with 
masonry  and  laive  blodcs  of  stone.  Tne  m*- 
•onry  secured  the  timber  from  firei  and  the 
frames  preseryed  the  masonry  against  the  effects 
of  the  battering  ram,  which  oould  act  only  on 
the  stones  contained  within  a  single  pannu  or 
division  of  the  frame,  without  ruining  at  once 
any  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  or  effecting  a 
breach.  The  Roman  army  approached  to  this 
"Wall  by  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  methods 
'Which  were  practised.  They  began,  in  the  an- 
cient form  of  attacic,  at  a  proper  distance,  and 
on  a  breadth  of  eighty-three  feet,  to  lay  a  sloping 
mound,*  which  rising  by  degrees  on  the  plain, 
formed  as  it  adranced,  an  easy  ascent  to  the 
level  of  the  battlements.  The  earth  on  the  sides 
of  this  mound  waa  supported  by  timl>ers,  hur- 
dles, and  fi^ots,  and  the  woncmen  in  front 
were  covered  with  mantlets  and  moveable  pent- 
houses, llie  besieged,  that  they  might  stiU 
overtop  the  besiegers,  raised  their  walls  by  ad- 
ditional frames  of  wood,  which  they  covered 
with  raw  hides,  as  a  security  against  the  bur- 
ning arrows  and  shafts  which  were  darted 
agiunst  tliem. 

In  this  contest  the  works  on  both  sides  were 
raised  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besieged  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior 
height,  not  only  by  raising  their  own  walls,  but 
1:  Ice  wise  by  undenniuing  and  sinking  the  mound 
of  the  besiegers.  They  made  nUieries  under 
the  foundation  of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeav- 
oured to  remove  the  earth  and  other  materials 
from  bdow,  as  fiist  as  they  were  accumulated 
above.  They  came  from  their  sally-ports  on 
different  sidea  of  the  mound,  and  endeavoured 
to  set  fire  to  the  wood  hy  which  the  earth  was 
supported.  In  all  these  particulars  showing 
that  they  possessed  the  arts  of  defence  in  com- 
mon with  ancient  nations.*  Vercineetorix,  in 
the  mean  time,  continued  to  harass  tne  Roman 
army  from  without,  intercepted  their  supply  of 
provisions,  and,  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
morass,  maintained  his  communication  with  the 
town,  and  sent  in  frequent  relief. 

Not  withstanding  all  these  difficulties,  CiBsar 
by  degrees  brought  forward  and  raised  his 
mound  of  appmach  to  the  height  of  the  battlo 
menti ;  so  that  by  a  single  assault  he  might  de- 
termiue  the  fate  of  the  town.  And  while  both 
parties  werv  preparing  for  a  last  effort,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  as  he  frequently  did,  of  a  heavy 
rain  to  make  his  attack.  The  besieged,  as  he 
supposed,  had  taken  shelter  from  the  weather, 
and  were  in  that  instant  put  off  their  guard. 
He  got  poesession  of  the  battlements  with  little 
resistance,  and  drove  the  parties  who  manned 
them  before  him  from  the  walls.  The  inhabi- 
lanta  formed  in  the  streets,  and  the  Romans 
who  had  entered,  extending  their  line  to  right 
and  left  alonff  the  ramparts,  were  about  to  oc- 
cupy the  battlements  over  the  whole  drcomfe- 
renoe  of  the  place,  when  the  garriaon,  obaerr- 
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ing  their  danger,  hi^gaii  to  eeeape  hy  the  gatea» 
In  the  eoniiuion  that  followed,  the  town  waa 
sacked,  and  oould  make  no  resistance.  Of 
for^  thousand  persons  who  had  taken  ahdter 
in  It,  no  more  than  eight  hundred  escaped. 
Thia  massaore  waa  joined  to  that  lately  perform- 
ed at  Genabnm,  under  the  pretence  oi  complet- 
ing the  vengeance  which  waa  due  lor  the  mur- 
der  of  the  Roman  traders  who  were  put  to 
death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  preaent  revolt. 

The  Gauls,   aa   usual  on  every  calamitous 
event,  were  creatly  disheartened,  and  were  about 
f  their  cause,  when  their  leader  re- 


to  despair  of 
minded  them,  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
they  had  reserved  this  place  tram  the  general 
devastation,  and  had  themselves  nndertiUKen  to 
defend  it;  that  what  they  suffered  waa  the 
consequence  of  a  mistake,  and  might  be  retriev- 
ed by  abler  conduct. '  His  autherity  as  usual 
rose  on  the  111  success  of  counsels  which  he  had 
not  approved,  and  brought  an  aooessioa  of  num- 
bers to  his  standard. 

Cesar,  finding  a  considerable  snpplv  of  storea 
and  provisions  at  Avaricnm,  remained  some 
days  to  relieve  and  to  refresh  his  army.  The 
country  around  him,  however,  being  entirely 
laid  waste,  or  occupied  bv  parties  of  the  enemy, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  repass  the  Loire^ 
and  to  open  hia  communication  with  it  country 
of  whicb  the  inhabitants  still  professed  to  be  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  having  bad  their 
possessions  covered  by  the  river  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  in  their  late  devastations* 
were  still  in  condition  to  supply  his  camp.  Aa 
in  this  movement  he  seemed  to  retire  and  to  give 
up  the  mund  he  had  disputed  with  the  prince 
or  the  Arvemi,  he  pretenoed  that  he  was  called 
to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the 
JEdul,  relating  to  ibe  succession  of  the  chitf  ma- 
gistrate, or  head  of  their  canton.  Having  re- 
passed to  the  right  of  the  Lofare  without  any  loss, 
ne  made  a  demand  on  his  alliea  of  that  sine  for 
ten  thousand  men  on  foo^  and  all  the  horsse 
thr^  could  furnish. 

He  now  had  enemiea  on  every  quarter,  and 
it  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and  to 
occupj  them  separately.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  four  legions  towunds  the  Seine ;  while  he 
himself  took  the  route  of  Noviodunum,**  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Loire  and  Allier ;  and  there 
leaving  his  money,  spare  horses,  and  unneces- 
Miy  Wgsg^  be  continued  his  march  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allier,  with  intention  to  pass  that 
river,  and  to  invade  the  Arvemi,  from  whom 
this  revolt  had  originated,  and  whose  chief  waa 
now  at  the  head  of  it.  This  prince,  knowing 
that  the  river  Allier  is  never  fordable  till  au- 
tumn, and  till  the  meltinc  of  mows  on  the 
Cevennes  begin  to  abate,  ordered  all  the  bridge* 
upon  it  to  be  demolished,  and  hoped  to  prevent 
the  Romana  from  passing  it  during  the  greater 
part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  Canar  marched 
from  Noviodunum,  he  presented  himself  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  regulated  hit 
motions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  armies 
commonly  decamped,  marched  and  encamped 
anin  in  eight  of  each  other;  and  Casar  never 
affected  to  dude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gaols,  titt 
he  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with  advantage. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Allier  had  been  hat  ImperfecUy  deetroyedt 
moet  of  thepOea  wore  yet  tut  In  the  gnmo^ 
■nd  appeared  ahora 
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might  be  efbetad  in  a  few  lioun.  Hm  eonntry 
around  wm  woody,  and  fiirniahed  corer,  or  a 
place  of  •mbuth,  to  any  number  of  men.  From 
theoe  circumetancet  Cnaar  oonceiyed  the  design 
to  orer-reach  the  enemy.  He  put  his  army  in 
motion  as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a 
sufficient  detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ruined  bridge,  which  he  meant  to  repair. 
In  order  that  the  Gauls  might  not  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind, 
ne  ordered  that  those  who  were  to  moye  should 
diyide,  and  present  the  same  number  bf  separate 
bodies,  the  same  distinction  of  colours  and 
standards,  wliich  they  were  accustomed  to  show 
oa  a  march  of  the  whole  army;  at  the  same 
time,  at  he  knew  that  the  Gauls  would  en- 
deavour  to  keep  pace  with  his  people,  in  order 
to  hasten  and  iocrease  their  distance,  he  order- 
ed them  to  make  a  quicker  and  a  longer  march 
than  usual.  When  he  supposed  that  this  feint 
or  stratagem  had  taken  its  full  eifect,  he  began 
to  work  on  the  piles  which  were  left  in  the 
riyer,  and  in  a  few  hours  repaired  the  bridge  so 
effectually,  that  he  passed  with  a  diyision  of  the 
army  he  had  reserred  for  this  purpose,  and  in- 
stantly fortified  a  post  to  coyer  them  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to  re- 
call the  main  body ;  and  before  the  enemy  were 
apprised  of  his  design,  had  reunited  all  his 
forces  on  ths  left  of  the  riyer. 

Vercingetorix,  as  soon  as  be  had  intelligence 
that  the  Aomans  had  passed  the  Allier,  fell 
back  to  Gergoyia,*  the  capital  of  his  own  princi- 
pality, in  oraer  to  take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  that  place.  It  being  situated  on  a  height, 
haying  an  ascent  of  aboye  a  mile  from  the  plain, 
and  surrounded  by  other  hills,  which  made  part 
of  the  same  ridge,  he  ordered  a  stone  wall  to  be 
built  six  feet  high  about  halfway  up  the  ascent 
to  the  town,  and  encamped  as  many  as  the 
space  could  contain  within  the  circuit  of  this 
walL  He  occupied  the  other  hiUs  at  the  sams 
time  with  separate  bodies,  haying  communica- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  the  town.  By 
this  disposition  Caesar  found  all  the  approaches 
of  the  place  commanded,  and  no  possibility  of 
fnyesting  the  whole  by  lines  of  circumyaHation, 
or  by  any  chain  of  posts.  He  pitched  his  camp 
at  soms  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
from  thence  in  a  few  days  got  possession  of  a 
height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  on  which  he 
potted  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, fortified  on  both  itsfianks,  leading  from 
this  adyanced  station  to  his  main  encampment. 

In  this  posture  Casar  foresaw,  that  all  the 
heights  in  his  neighbourhood  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  while  he  pressed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  might  be  hemmed  in,  and  cut  off 
ftiim  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  army,  lopreserye  his  communication, 
therefore,  with  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  he 
ordered  his  allies  from  the  op|>osite  side  of  these 
rlyers  to  adyance  with  the  forces  he  had  for- 
merly required  of  them,  to  occupy  the  oountry 
In  his  rear,  and  to  coyer  his  conyoys.  They 
acoordingly  took  the  field ;  but  their  leaders  hay- 
ing been  for  some  time  inclined  to  fayour  the 
gneral  cause  of  the  Gauls,  they  thought  this  a 
yourable  opportunity  to  declare  their  inten- 
tions. Being  arriyed  within  thirty  miles  of 
Cssar's  army,  they  halted ;  and,  upon  a  report 
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which  was  Industriously  ipnad  amoogtt  fhea, 
that  he  had  murdered  some  of  their  eoontrvmsB 
who  were  already  in  his  camp,  they  put  all  the 
Romans  in  their  company  to  deatn,  and  took 
measures  to  Join  their  countrymen  who  wen 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  Uergoyla.  They 
had  not  yet  moyed  to  execute  this  reaolotioii, 
when  Cssar  had  notice  of  what  was  intended* 
and  with  his  usual  diligence  arriyed,  after  a 
march  of  thirty  miles,  with  four  legions  and  all 
his  cayalry,  in  time  to  preyent  its  effects.  Ha 
presented  himself  as  a  friend ;  and  thinking  ft 
safest  for  the  present  to  disguise  his  resentment, 
he  produced  into  public  yiew  all  the  persons 
who  were  said  to  haye  been  killed  hy  his  orden, 
conyinced  such  as  had  been  deceiyed  of  their 
error,  and  brought  them,  with  the  seeming  oor- 
diality  of  allies,  to  his  camp. 

Cnaar  made  a  merit  with  the  .£dui  of  this  act 
of  clemency  towards  their  people;  but  found 
that  the  spirit  of  defection  was  not  confined  to 
these  detachments;  that  it  had  peryaded  the 
nation ;  that  the  yiolence  committed  in  the  camp 
was  an  effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  l»y  the 
whole  people;  that,  in  pursuance  or  the  same 
measures,  bis  punreyors  and  commissaries  had 
been  assaulted  and  pillaged  eyen  where  they 
thought  themselyes  secure,  as  in  a  friend's 
country ;  and  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  on 
the  affections  of  any  nation  in  GauL 

The  leaders  of  the  .£dui,  howeyer,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  lenity  that  was  shown  to  such  of 
their  people  as  were  in  the  power  of  Csesar, 
pretended  to  return  to  their  duty ;  and  Cnsar, 
not  to  breidc  at  once  with  the  only  supposed  ally 
which  remained  to  him  beyond  the  Ceyennes» 
affected  to  consider  the  late  disorders  as  the 
effect  of  a  mere  popular  tumult,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  itself  for  the  reparation  of  wrongs  which  a 
few  ill-adyised  persons  of  their  oountry  had 
committed. 

This  able  commander  appears,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  haye  trusted  greatly  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  ms 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His 
confidence  in  both  was  required  in  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  eyen  in 
attempting,  a  siege  under  his  present  difficul- 
ties, beset  by  numerous  enemies,  who  wers  in 
appearance  ably  conducted;  while  he  himself 
was  deserted  by  those  who  were  reputed  hia 
friends. 

In  hh  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of 
his  allies,  he  had  left  his  camp  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two 
legions^against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  na- 
tions as  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Ger- 
govia.  These  seized  their  opportunity  in  his  ab- 
sence, made  a  yigorous  attack,  and  must  hay* 
preyailed,  if  he  had  not  returned  with  the  ut- 
most celerity  to  relieye  his  camp. 

With  the  same  confidence  In  the  snperlorlty 
of  his  men,  Caesar  soon  afterwards  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  Gauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of 
the  hill  which  led  to  the  town;  and  haying 
made  a  feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  of 
his  horse,  joined  by  the  followers  of  the  army 
mounted  on  horseback,  who  showed  themsdyes 
at  a  distance  to  appear  like  cavalry,  be  drew  tha 
enemy  from  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  actu- 
ally passed  the  wall,  and  made  himself  master  of 
part  of  their  camp.  A  few  of  bis  men  penetrat- 
ed eyen  into  the  town ;  but  not  being  supported 
were  surrounded  and  slain;  cfyen  thMe  who  ha4 
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Mioona0O  ftt  linC  mdtir  wKwnnt  of  tlM  iviiit  by 
which  he  had  drawn  oif  the  enemy,  were,  upon 
the  return  of  the  Gaule  to  the  defence  of  their 
camp,  repuleed  with  considerable  Ioh.  In  oon- 
ee()aence  of  this  defeat,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  Catar  would  be  under  the  neoeerity  of 
ndsing  the  aie^e. 

In  order  to  begin  Us  retreat  withont  any  a^ 
pearance  of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
successiTely  on  the  plain  before  his  entrench- 
ment, and  offered  the  enemy  battle.  On  the 
third  day  he  decamped ;  and,  with  the  credit  he 
derived  from  this  sfMcies  of  defiance  or  challenge. 
In  three  days  he  arrlred  at  the  Allier,  repaired 
his  bridge,  and  repassed  undisturbed  by  the  ene- 
my. His  passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short 
time  before,  was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  his 
return,  without  having  gain^  any  advantage, 
and  merely  for  the  safety  of  his  army,  was  un- 
doubtedly considered  as  a  defeat.  Ine  low  state 
«f  his  fortunes,  chewed  and  baffled  by  a  Gaulish 
leader,  yet  a  youth,  and  unexperienced,  encour- 
aged the  nations  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  even 
^rhile  he  was  advancing  towards  them,  to  do- 
dare  for  the  Bbertifls  of  Gaul ;  and  as  a  com- 
mencement of  hostility,  they  carried  off  or  rifled 
the  treasure  he  kept  for  the  pav  of  his  hrmy,  and 
seized  all  the  spare  horses  and  baggage  which  he 
bad  left  at  Noviodunum,'  as  at  a  place  of  securi- 
ty at  the  confluence  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  indoeed  between  these 
two  rivers,  baring  enemies  on  every  side,  and 
Bo  magazines  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  his  ar- 
my. He  ddibereted  whether  he  sBould  not  fall 
hack  on  the  province  of  Narbonne ;  but  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  must  expose  Labienus,  com^ 
mandlnff  a  division  of  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Seine,  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  mountains  of 
Anvergne,  then  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and 
the  discredit  which  his  arms  must  incur  from 
inch  a  retreat,  prevented  him.  He  determined 
therefore  to  advance ;  passed  the  Loire  by  a  ford 
above  Its  confluence  with  the  Allier ;  R>und  a 
oondderable  supply  of  prorisions  and  forage  in 
the  country  of  the  ^dui,  and  continued  his 
march  from  thence  to  the  Sdne. 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  In 
that  quarter,  had  besieged  Lutetia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  dty  of  Paris  has  grown, 
then  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege,  when  be 
heard  of  Casar^s  retreat  from  Gergovia,  of  the 
defection  of  the  iRdui,  and  of  preparations 
which  wen  making  by  the  nations  on  kis  right 
against  himself.  In  these  dreumstances,  he 
laid  aside  his  design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended 
hy  the  left  of  the  Seine  to  the  country  of  the  Se- 
nones,  through  which  Caesar  was  now  advanc- 
ing to  meet  mm.  In  pasrinff  the  river  at  M do- 
dunum,*  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  but 
obtdned  a  considerable  rictory ;  and,  with  the 
credit  of  this  event  in  his  favour,  continued  his 
mardi  to  a  place  which  is  now  called  Sens, 
near  to  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-nnitinf  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Verdngetorix  had  passed 
the  Ldre,  and  hdd  a  generd  convention  of  the 
Gaulish  nations  at  Bibracte.  He  was  attended 
hy  deputies  of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moedle 
to  the  Loire,  except  the  Treviri,  Remi,  and 
Ungones.*    The  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Ger- 


tfngc 
i  reauidtion  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  chief- 
y  of  cavalry,  and  accordingly  increased  this  part 
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mans,  who  kept  them  fai  oontfaivd  dann.  Tba 
two  Isst  profiessed  an  attachment  to  the  Romansp 
who  wera  stiU  masten  of  the  fidd  in  thdr  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  leader  of  the  Gaulish  confederacy  being 
at  this  meeting  confirmed  in  his  command,  made 
an 

of  his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end 
that  he  micht  give  the  Romans  sufiicient  occu- 
pation in  thdr  own  defence^  he  projected  two 
separate  invasions  of  the  province  ai  Narbonne : 
one  to  be  executed  by  the  nations  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  towards  ijiou- 
louse ;  the  other,  from  the  Soaue  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Loire,  towards  Geneva  and  the  left 
of  the  Rhone.  He  himsdf,  though  still  deter- 
mined to  avdd  any  generd  action,  was  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  their  movements,  and  to  cut  oif 
thdr  supplies  of  providons. 

Csesar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  provmoe,  that  ha 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  agdnst  the  designs 
of  the  enemv,  and  to  avallhimsdf  of  its  resources 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return,  by  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  through  a  levd  country 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  eneiny,  to  whom  ' 
he  was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalrv.  He  sent  into 
Germany  for  a  rainforoement  of  horse ;  and  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  bdng  al- 
ready sendble,  that  wherever  they  were  admit- 
ted tc  act  as  soldien  of  fortune,  they  were  qua- 
lifying themsdves  to  act  as  mastons,  without 
scruple  bestowed  their  services  for  or  against 
any  cause;  two  thousand  of  them  Joined  Ciesar» 
but  so  ill  mounted  that  he  was  obliged  to  sui^ 
jAj  them  with  horses,  by  borrowing  such  as  bo- 
longed  to  his  offioen  of  infimtry,  ai^  as  many  aa 
could  be  spared  from  his  cavauy.  To  compen- 
sate their  defiwt  in  horses,  the  men  wera  brave, 
and,  in  many  of  the  operations  which  foUowed, 
turned  the  event  of  battles,  and  determined  tho 
£steofthewar. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  relnfbroed,  C»- 
sar  began  his  march  to  the  southward;  and 
having  psssed  the  heights  at  the  sources  of  the 
Sdne,  round  the  Gairis  already  posted  in  three 
separate  divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different 
routes  he  might  take,  with  numerous  flying 
bodies  of  horse,  ready  to  harsss  him  in  any 
movement  he  should  make  in  thdr  presence. 
By  continuing  his  march,  he  soon  gave  their 
leader  an  opportunity  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
sharp  encounter,  in  which  the  whole  cavdry  of 
both  armies  came  to  be  engaged.  The  Gauls 
were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and  address  of 
the  Germans,  to  whom  Caesar  imputed  his  vic- 
tory. Thto  event  was  decidve  In  respect  to  the 
cavalry,  that  part  of  b6th  armies  on  which  it 


supposed  that  the  fate  of  the  war  must  turn. 

I  Vercinffetorix,  not  to  expoee  his  infantry 

to  the  necessity  of  a  general  action,  Instantly  rfr- 


And 
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tired  to  the  heights  from  which  the  Sdne,  and  a 
number  of  oth^  riven  which  mix  with  it  before 
its  confluence  with  the  Mame,  have  their 
source.  Ccesar,  no  lonoer  apprehensive  of  the 
enemy*e  horse,  resumed  the  confidence  with 
which  he  dways  punued  his  advantages,  and 
followed  his  flring  enemy  ii^to  this  retreat. 

Verdngetorix,  with  his  veiv  numerous  army« 
todc  post  at  Aleda,  a  place  raised ona  hill  attho 
confluence  of  two  riven ;  the  pdnt  on  which  U 
stood  bdng  the  termination  ofa  ridge  which  eo- 
parated  the  channds  by  which  these  riven  de- 
scended to  the  plain.     The  fields  o»  000  dda 
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wer«  lewA,  on  ike  otli«r  movntiifaiaiii.  TIm 
Gauls  were  crowded  tofether  on  the  decliTitj  ef 
the  hlU  of  Alveia,  under  the  wslh  of  the  town, 
and  in  that  position  tlifagbt  themaekree  oecape 
trum  any  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  re- 
•ourees,  raterpHae,  and  geniue  of  thdr  enemy, 
while  they  endeavoared  to  render  themeelTeo  i|i. 
acoeeeible,  they  had  got  Into  tLjhM  in  which 
they  might  he  cooped  ap ;  and  Caear  immedi- 
ately began  to  eonoand  them,  making  a  proper 
distribution  of  hi«  army,  and  enmloying  work^ 
Ing  parties  at  once  on  a  chain  ar  iwenty-l^rie 
posts  and  redoubts. 

Vercinsetoriz,  though  too  late,  pepoeiWng  Ao 
tnemy*s  design,  sent  his  cavalry  to  collect  what 
provisions  could  be  found  In  the  neighbouring 
rountry;  but  Hhese  trsops,  te  consequence  w 
their  late  defeat,  not  being  aUe  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Roman  and  German  horse,  he  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  consumption  within  his 
lines  by  dismissing  them  altogether,  giving  them 
Instructions  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  several  cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the 
aituatlon  in  which  they  had  left  the  army,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  a  great  and  speedy  elFort 
from  every  quarter  to  relieve  it.  He  had  eighty 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  and  might 
he  able  to  subsist  theai  fyr  thirty  daya^  and  no 
longer. 

Cosar,  from  tiie  enemy's  liavlng  osDt  away 
their  cavalry,  concluded  ttiat  they  meant  to  act 
•n  the  defensive,  and  to  remain  in  their  present 
situation  untU  they  should  bs  reHofcd.  With 
Mttle  apprehension  of  distnrbanoe,  therefore,  from 
within  nis  Unes,  ho  procseded  to  execute  amaa- 
Ing  woiks ;  at  once  to  secure  his  prey  and  to 
cover  himself  against  any  attempts  which  might 
be  made  to  rescue  tlwm.  This  great  commander 
•wed  many  of  his  distingnished  successes  to  tiM 
surprising  works  which  he  executed :  so  fkt  ex- 
ceeding tiie  fears  or  apprehensions  of  his  enemy, 
that  mey  Ibond  themselves  unexpectedly  foroad 
Into  dificokies  witli  whhsh  they  were  net  pro- 
pared  to  contend. 

The  Roman  armies  In 


which  ao-ved  under  Caesar  in  psrticulBr,  had 
Immed  to  make  war  with  the  mck-ax  and  the 
shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javelin  and  the 
sword,  and  were  innred  to  prodigiea  of  Ihbour  as 
well  as  of  vahmr.  In  the  oresent  csm  they  wars 
made  to  execute  Mnes  or  circumvaHation  and 
countervaBatlon  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  They  began  with  digging,  quits 
round  the  foot  of  the  liH,  a  ditch  twenty  fed 
wide,  with  peraendicular  sMes,  in  ordsr  to  pra- 
Tent  any  surprise  from  the  town.  At  the  dis- 
tance or  four  hundred  feet  firom  thto  ditch,  and 
beyond  the  reach  ot  the  caemVa  missiles^  was 
drawn  the  line  of  eauntervallatlon,  eonsistini  of 
a  ditch  ftfleen  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelva  net 
high,  furnished^  as  usnal»  with  a  paMsade.  At  a 
proper  distance  from  this  first  line  which  fironted 
the  town,  so  as  to  kava  a  proper  interval  for  the 
lodgement  and  forBsing  of  his  aimy,  ho  drew 
another  Mne,  eonslstinf  of  the  same  parts  and 
dimenskma,  fronting  tkb  iekL  From  the  nn- 
turc  of  the  ground,  part  of  these  works  were 
npcn  the  hSm,  and  part  In  the  hoHows  or  val- 

S« ;  and  the  ditches,  wlicfover  the  level  pev- 
tted,  or  oouM  not  carry  cff  tha  water,  woa 
aUowedtobeiBed. 

As  he  had  reascn,  at  least  aller  the  disticm  «f 
a  blockade  began  to  bo  Ak,  to  expect  fimn  a  gai^ 
lisont  which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  nnm- 
herk  the  meat  Tigotons  adUea  from  within ; 
w^  hj  At  uilcd  aavtiflw  cf  all  tha  GaaUak 


in  hshalf  af  «cir  I 

that  conM  bo  mada  firam  without ;  and'as  Ida 
consisting  of  no  more  than  sixty 
a,  could  not  equally  asan,  in  every 
of  such  extent,  ha  thought  it  naees. 
his  lines  with  every  qiecies  of  €mU 

w<nck  then  practised  in  the  art  of  attack  ar 
P99ii,  HUa,  and  the  i 


defonee,  the  «99n,  i 

The  first  ware  foribed  atake%  or  large  brandhea 
of  trees  planted  in  vows  In  the  bottom  of  a  ditob 
five  feet  wide,  bound  together  to  prevent  their 
being  pnllsd  up  aepamtdy,  and  cut  short  and 
pointed  to  wonnd  tmib  anwny  wlia  shoiiM  attempt 
to  pass  theas. 

llie  aeeond,  «r  UHa,  ccnaistedof  ohidaatakaa 
sharpened  and  mada  hard  in  the  fire^  Ranted  in 
tha  bettiim,  of  ti^eriagoreoniosl  holes,  of  which 
there  wars  nuny  rows  plaoed  in  auincunx ;  en 

It  a  pcfsen  wha  had  passed  in  the  interval  af 
any  two  must  nacessarflyfoU  into  a  third.  Thia 
~  nice  was  canunoaly  mnsined  or  oonoealsd  with 

mdar  bmshwosd  oovered  with  earth. 

The  kst,  or  the  atimidi,  were  wooden  shafla 
sat  in  the  gromid  and  stuck  tiiiGk  with  barbed 

ohs»  to  fosten  or  tear  the  fieih  of  thoee  who  au 
tempted  to  pnm  them  in  thaaijh^  or  without 

All  tiisseseveral  worics,  It  appears,  tho  Roman 
army  completed,  caasidsrahly  within  the  thirty 
days  for  which  Vcrci^getorix  had  computed  thai 
his  provisions  asight  laat.  Both  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  hlsckade,  without  any  attempt  In 
hastfii  the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  acveral 
oircamstanofla  on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue. 
Cusar  trusted  to  the  effwts  of  fomine^  and  tha 
Gauls  to  the  amietance  of  their  friends,  wh» 
were  in  rcaMty  assembling  in  great  numhera 
from  every  quarter  to  cffMt  their  lebefL  They 
are  said  to  have  mastered  at  Bibracie'  no  leea 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  thoueand  foot,  with 
eight  thousand  horse.  But  if  these  naahnrsara 
not  exaggerated,  they  may  be  considered  as  n 
proof  how  far  thoss  natioBS  were  IgnoraBt  of  the 
eircnasstaaoea  on  which  the  fortunes  of  srmicn 
really  turn.  Ths  supreme  comaaand  of  thia 
multitude  was  given  to  Coaaius,  a  chiefUin  ol 
one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who  having  somo 
time  made  war  in  ooqjunction  with  the  Romanes 
owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his  own  country 
to  ths  fovonr  of  Casar,  but  could  not  resist  tho 
contagion  of  that  general  ardour  with  which  hia 
countrymen  now  roee  to  recover  their  firecdom. 

While  this  great  host  was  aammbling,  the  ua^ 
lumpy  garrisan  of  Alesia  received  no  tidings  cf 
relief.  Their  provisions  bsiag  near  cxhauated* 
they  bcnn  lo  despair  af  succour.  A  coundl 
was  held  to  deliberate  on  thek  conduct,  and  tn 
form  soaae  plan  of  escape.  Soaae  were  of  opin- 
ion that  they  ought  to  surrender  themselves,  ami 
to  implen  the  victor'a  mei^.  Others,  that 
they  should  make  a  asneral  sa&y,  endeavour  tn 
ant  their  way  thraugn  the  enemy,  and  escape  or 
perish  vrith  awords  in  thek  hands.  Critonin- 
tui,  a  warrior  of  rank  from  ths  canton  of  the 
Arvemi,"  treated  the  opinion  of  those  who  pn^ 
poaed  to  surronder  aa  mean  and  dastardly ;  that 
of  the  aecond,  aa  brave  rather  in  appearance  than 
hanaHty.  "  Bravery,**  he  eaid,. «« does  not  con- 
sist in  sudden  efforts  of  impatience  and  dcepair^ 
but  In  firmly  enduring  for  any  hngth  of  tima 
what  the  drcnmstanoee  of  war  may  requirs^ 
ShaK  wa  thkakmord^,  because  we  have  noooi»i 
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annieatkin  with  our  frlancb,  thil  they  baTe  de- 
serted HI,  and  do  not  intend  to  make  any  effort 
to  Bare  oi  ?    Against  whom  do  you  tbinlc  Cnsar 


m  do  TOtt  ti 
hath  oonstmctMl  so  many  works  in  bis  rear? 
Aninst  whom  does  be  man  them  in  yoor  sight 
with  so  mach  oare?  He  has  intelligence,  al- 
though yoa  liare  not^  that  a  powerful  army  is 
preparing  to  relieve  yon.  Take  courage,  and 
wait  the  coming  of  jour  friends.  Even  if  your 
provisions  slionld  fail,  the  example  of  former 
times  will  point  out  a  resource,  i  our  ancestors, 
being  surrounded  by  tlie  armies  of  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Teutones,  rather  than  surrender  them- 
selves, fed  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  un- 
serviceable in  the  war;  and  by  this  expedient 
held  out  tin  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retire. 
And  yet,  on  tliat  occasion,  our  ancestors  had 
less  cause  than  we  have  to  make  every  effort  of 
constancy  and  fortitude.  Their  enemies  were 
psesing,  and  meant  only  to  plunder  a  country 
wliich  they  were  soon  to  abandon ;  our  enemies 
come  to  bind  us  in  perpetual  chains,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  dominion  at  which  human  nature 
revolts.*' 

The  Gauls  kept  their  i^esolntion  to  hold  out, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  proposed  to 
supply  their  necesdties,  or  reserved  them  for  a 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proposition  of 
Critognatus  is,  by  C«eaar,  who  was  himself  the 
-unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  men- 
tioned with  horror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty.' 
So  much  are  men  affected  with  appearances 
which  shock  the  imagination  more  than  with 
the  real  measure  of  what  is  hurUiil  to  man- 
kind. What  followed,  however,  was  probably 
no  less  cruel  on  the  part  of  the  Gaulish  army 
than  it  was  on  the  part  of  Casar;  the  first,  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  food,  turned  out  the 
women,  children,  and  unarmed  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy :  and  Ce- 
sar, in  order  to  accumulate  tlie  sufferings  of 
the  besieged,  would  neither  relieve  nor  suffer 
them  to  pass.  From  these  circumstances  we 
uay  presume,  although  it  is  not  mentioned, 
that  they  must  have  poished  a  spectacle  of  ex- 
treme anguish  and  suffering  In  tne  presence  of 
both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comius, 
with  the  united  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at 
last  appeared  for  the  relief  of  Alesia,  and  with 
their  multitudes  covered  the  neighbouring  bilk. 
Being  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
they  were  enabled  to  advance  within  five  hun- 
dred paces,  or  less  than  half  a  mile,  of  C<Bnr*s 
lines.  On  the  following  day  the  cavalry  on  both 
sides  began  to  act.  The  Gaulish  horse,  trusting 
to  their  superioritv  In  number,  or  to  the  defen- 
sive plan  which  tne  Romans  were  likely  to  fol- 
low on  the  present  occasion,  drew  forth  on  the 
plain  below  the  town,  and  proposed  to  encourage 
their  friends  by  braving  the  enemy.  Caesar 
thought  it  necessary  to  rapel  this  species  of  in- 
sult, and  sent  his  cavalry  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. An  action  began  about  noon,  and  lasted 
till  the  setting  of  the  son,  when  the  Gaulish 
Horse,  who  tlfi  then  had  maintained  the  fight 
with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  being  taken  in 
flank  by  the  Germans  in  C«sar*s  service,  were 
obliged  to  give  way.    Both  sides,  on  this  oooa- 
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sion,  had  mixed  parties  of  iafbntr^  with  thsit 
horse  :  and  the  Gaulish  foot,  who  were  engi^^ 
In  this  action,  being  now  abandoned  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemv,  fled  in  the  utmost  oonfn- 
sion  to  the  rear  of  their  own  armv. 

After  this  action  nothing  psssed  for  a  day  and 
a  night ;  but  it  appeared  that,  during  this  time» 
the  Gaulish  armv  in  the  field  were  collectiitf 
faggots  and  hunUes  to  fill  up  the  trenches  <» 
Caesar,  and  preparing  graplings  to  tear  down 
the  palisade  and  the  parapet;  and  that  they 
only  waited  till  these  jireparations  should  M 
finished  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  raise  tha 
siege.  They  aooordingly  came  down  in  tho 
middle  of  the  niffht,  an<(  with  a  creat  shoat, 
the  only  signal  they  supposed  could  be  under- 
stood by  their  friends  in  tne  town,  gave  a  gen- 
eral assault  on  Casar^s  line  of  circumvallauon, 
as  fiff  as  their  numbers  could  embrace  it,  and 
without  any  choice  of  place. 

Caesar  bald  assigned  to  every  l^on  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  men  their  station,  and  had  repeal 
edly,  to  render  them  fitmiliar  with  his  diqxNU 
tion,-  given  the  alarm,  and  taught  them  t» 
repair  to  their  posts ;  he  had  placed  Mark  Aa* 
tony  and  Trebonius,  with  a  body  of  reserve,  to 
succour  any  part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  forced.  So  prepared,  he  now 
received,  without  any  surprise,  the  general  as- 
sault of  the  Gauls.  His  men  suffered  consid- 
erably from  the  first  shower  of  missiles  that 
came  from  so  numerous  an  enemy;  but  as  soon 
as  the  assailants  advanced  to  the  outworks,  and 
felt  themselves  entangled  in  the  snares  which 
had  been  laid  for  tbem,  and  against  which  they 
had  taken  no  precaution,  they  were  sensible  that 
they  fought  at  a  sreat  disadvantage,  and  desisted 
at  once  from  this  rash  and  iiMonslderate  aU 
tempt. 

The  besieffed,  in  anxious  expectation  of  what 
was  to  pass  In  the  field,  bearing  the  shout  that 
was  raised  by  their  friends,  returned  it  to  maka 
known  their  intention,  to  co-operate  in  every 
attack,  and  instantiy  begun  to  employ  the  pr». 
parations  which  they  likewise  had  made  to  fill 
up  the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines.  They  ooiw 
tinned,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  to 
cast  such  materials  as  they  could  throw  into  the 
broad  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but,  when 
day  appeared,  seeing  that  their  friends  had  re- 
tired, without  makmg  any  impression  on  tha 
exterior  line,  they  too,  not  to  expoee  themsdvca 
in  an  attempt  In  which  they  were  not  to  be 
seconded,  withdrew  to  their  station  on  the  hilL 

From  this  disappointment  the  Gauls,  both 
within  and  without  the  blockade,  were  sensiblo 
of  their  error  in  having  made  an  attack  befora 
they  had  examined  the  enemy's  works.  To 
correct  this  mistake,  thev  visited  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  Caesar's  lines.  They  observed* 
in  a  particular  place,  that  the  exterior  line  was 
interrupted  by  a  bill  which  it  could  not  embraca 
without  making  a  great  circuit.  That  Caesar, 
to  avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  and 
so  much  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two 
legions  in  that  place  with  their  usual  entrench- 
ment, which  formed  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  trustinc  to  this  camp  as  a 
redoubt  that  would  connect  nU  defences  on  that 
side. 

TUs  place  was  chosen  by  the  Gauls  for  a  se- 
cond and  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  first ; 
and  they  determined,  instead  of  the  night  to 
malce  their  attack  at  noon-day,  when  the  enemy 
were  moot  likely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Five- 
aad-fifty  thoiMand  mm  wwe  sdaded  fbr  this 
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•erriee;  and  they  began  their  march  early  In 
the  night,  arrf  vad  at  their  ground  before  break 
of  day,  and  lay  concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hills 
till  noon.  At  this  time  they  came  forward, 
fumiehed  not  only  with  mppling  irons  to  tear 
down  the  palisade,  whidi  was  formed  on  the 
parapet,  bat  with  hurdles  and  faggots  to  fill  up 
the  ditch,  and  to  smother  the  stimuli  from 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  their  former 
attacks. 

CKsar,  though  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  either 
y  the  time  ofthe  day,  or  by  his  former  success. 
Was  sensible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
weakest  place.  He  ordered  Labienus  instantly, 
with  six  cohorts,  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
posted  in  that  station ;  and  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  assault,  both 
from  within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  fa- 
Tour  this  principal  attack,  be  ordered  every  se- 
parate body  to  its  poet  of  alarm ;  and  he  him- 
self, with  a  considerable  reserve,  took  a  station 
from  which  he  could  best  observe  the  whole, 
and  be  ready  to  sustain  any  part  that  was 
pressed.  He  bad  given  Labienus  instructions,  in 
case  he  found  that  the  lines  could  not  be  defend- 
ed, to  sally  forth,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an 
issue,  in  which  the  Romans  were  generally 
found  to  have  an  advantage  by  mixing  with  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heighto 
of  Alesia,  only  waiting  to  second  the  attempto  of 
their  friends  in  the  field,  began  the  action  on 
their  part  nearly  about  the  same  time ;  and  the 
Ronums,  being  alarmed  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their 
rear,  were  in  danger  of  being  seized  with  a 
panic,  from  which  ue  best  troops,  on  occadon, 
are  not  exempted. 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed  where  the 
Gauls  made  their  principsl  effort,  that  Ciesar 
detached  two  severs!  parties  from  his  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  six  cohorts  under 
Becimus  Brutus,  and  afterwards  a  body  of 
seven  cohorU  under  Fabius.  At  length,  upon 
receiving  information  that  Labienus  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the 
intrenchment,  but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the 
troops  who  had  joined  him  from  different  sta- 
tions, amounting  to  nine-and-thirty  cohorts,  to 
make  a  general  sally  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  to  mix  with  the  enemy  sword  in 
hand;  he  himself  instantly  moved  to  support 
him. 

Cnsar  had,  by  this  time,  olMerved,  that  the 
enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no 
feint  or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the 
lines  to  favour  their  principal  attack ;  and  he 
therefore,  with  thnee  he  still  retained  as  a  body 
of  reserve,  not  only  left  the  post  of  observation 
he  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but 
nntared  even  to  unfimush  some  other  parts  of 


the  line  as  he  passed,'  and  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  to  Join  in  the  sally  whidi  Labienus  was 
about  to  attempt.  In  his  comins  he  was  known 
from  afar  by  the  conspicuous  dress  which  he 
generally  wore  in  time  of  battle ;  and  his  arriv- 
al, on  this  occasion,  with  the  reinforcement 
which  he  brought,  greatly  animated  that  part 
of  his  army,  which  had  b^un  to  despair  or  the 
event.  He  had,  in  this  critical  moment,  with 
his  usual  genius  and  presence  of  mind,  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  get  out  of  the  lines ;  and,  while 
the  foot  were  engaged  in  fron^  to  take  the  ene- 
my in  fiank  or  In  the  rear.  If  the  event  had 
been  otherwise  doubtful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  probalile,  must  have  secured  it  in  his  favour. 
The  Gauls,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  act- 
ed with  ardour ;  yet  lost  courage  when  pushed 
to  defend  themselves ;  and,  upon  the  appearance 
of  Caesar*s  cavalry  in  their  rear,-  took  to  flight 
and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

This  flight  at  once  decided  the  fote  of  both  at- 
tacks; of  the  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  in  Alo- 
sia,  and  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  come  to 
their  relief.  During  the  night,  those  in  the 
field,  discomfited  by  their  repulse,  were  separat- 
ing, leaving  their  chieftains,  and  dispersmg  in 
different  directions.  Many  fell  a  prey  to  tho 
parties  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  ox  them. 
Those  f^om  within  the  lines,  who  had  suffered 
so  long  a  blockade,  now  seeing  all  their  hopes  of 
relief  at  an  end,  were  no  longer  disposed  to  con- 
tend with  their  fate.  Vercingetorix  having  as- 
sembled the  leaders  together,  told  them.  That, 
as  he  had  undertaken  this  war,  not  from  motives 
of  private  ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
ty, so  he  was  now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice 
to  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  any  man- 
ner they  thouffht  proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whe- 
ther dead  or  lUive,  was  willing  to  be  made  the 
means  of  appeasing  the  victor's  revenge. 

At  this  consultatTA  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
render ;  and  Vercingetorix  suffered  himself  to 
be  delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment 
he  received,  Cesar  is  silent ;  but  it  is  probable* 
that,  like  other  captive  chieft,  on  such  occasions^ 
he  was  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  or 
his  conqueror ;  though,  upon  a  fair  review  of 
the  parte  they  had  severally  acted,  likely  to  fur- 
nish a  compurison  not  altogether  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  in  some  respecta  fit  to  obscure  hisfflory. 

The  other  prisoners  also,  except  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  cantons  of  the  ^dui  and  AvemI, 
underwent  the  ordinary  fate  of  captives ;  and* 
in  this  capacity,  were  exposed  to  sale,  or  divided 
as  plunder  among  the  troops.  Caesar  reserved 
the  prisoners  of  Uie  ^dui  and  Averni,  on  thia 
occasion,  to  serve  him  as  hostages  in  securing 
the  submission  of  their  respective  cantons,  ana 
in  obtaining  from  thence  an  immediate  mpply 
of  proviaiooa. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

C^sar  ftmmm  in  Gaul^Pompey  assumes  Piso  inio  the  Office  (/  Coruvh^uccemon  qfServhu  Su^ricmi 
and  M.  Ciaudiu*  Marcellus — ArraiisemeiU  for  the  Frovi/ices — Motion  to  recall  Casar^^Conimfued 
Debates  in  the  Senate—Operatiofu  ofCasar  in  Gaul^Intrigue*  m  the  CUy^Affairt  in  the  other  iW- 
9ince9 — Campaign  of  Cicero— Succession  of  Consuls — State  ^Parties  in  the  City  and  m  the  Senate 
Arrival  qfCasarin  Italy  in  the  Spring — Jietum  to  Gaul — Parts  with  two  Legions  to  Pompey  asui  tk$ 
Senate    jcUarm  cf  Ctesar's  March— The  Consul  Marcellus  commits  his  Sword  to  Pompey, 


THE  seyenth  and  the  most  difficult  cam- 
paign of  the  war  in  Gaul  lieing  now  at  an 
end,  Cmar  teat  Labienus,  with  two  lerioDs  be- 
yond the  Soane;*  Caiua  Fabiua,  with  two 
more,  to  the  heads  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Meuse;  other  officers  with  separate  bodies, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  legions,  Into  different 
stations  beyond  the  Loire  and  towards  the 
Garonne ;  Quintus  TuUius  Cicero,  with  some 
other  officers,  to  a  station  allotted  them  on  the 
Soane,  to  superintend  the  formation  of  maga- 
^nes  and  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  were 
chiefly  transported  by  the  nayigation  of  that 
riyer. 

Cmsast  himself  naying  now  no  other  object 
of  eqiial  importance  with  that  of  securing  the 
possession  of  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so 
great  extent,  from  which  he  might  draw  such 
resources  of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put 
him  on  the  foot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined 
to  peas  the  winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
bad  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  law  which 
excluded  him  from  the  consulate,  so  lonff  as  he 
retained  his  army ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  re- 
maining at  a  distance,  as  much  as  possible  to 
ahun  the  notice  of  such  parties  at  Rome  as  were 
known  to  observe  his  proceedings,  and  to  state 
them  as  matter  of  genend  alarm.  He  neverthe- 
less did  not  suifer  any  thing  of  moment  to  pass 
In  the  dty  without  tsiking  some  part  by  means 
of  his  agents  and  portizans,  and  was  continually 
employed  in  gaining  to  his  interests  all  those 
who  were  likdy  to  come  into  office,  or  who,  by 
their  personal  consideration,  were  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  state,  and  ever  strove  to  escdude 
from  office  such  as  were  disinclined  to  himself, 
or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
the  office  of  sole  amsuL  In  that  time  he  had, 
in  some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, and  had  exercised  it  with' modera- 
tion. He  had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the 
part  of  an  exoelleut  prince,  though  ill  oualified 
to  endure  the  equali^  which  is  claimed  bv  the 
dtixens  of  a  commonwealth.  His  continual 
desire  of  unprecedented  hononn  was  one  of  the 
evils  that  distressed  the  republic  This  evil, 
however,  was  portly  mitigated  by  the  faeOity 
with  whh^  ha  paited  with  power.  Having 
^oyed  his  present  dignity  from  the  first  of 
March  tp  the  bttlnning  of  August,  ho  took  for 
eoQeagno  hia  fiuheiwhi-law  Metellas  Scipk^  sus- 
pending the  proseeotion  laAiBt  which  no  then 
lay,  for  briborj,  la  •oliflitii«TOlesalaMesd- 
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The  newly  elected  colleanie  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  signalize  his  administration  by  some  act 
of  reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal 
of  the  act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatdy  cir- 
cumscribed the  power  of  the  censors ;  and  hs  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  authority  of  tiiis  magi* 
stracy,  but  in  vain.  Few  citizens,  now  In 
public  view,  could  bear  the  rijrorous  inspection  of 
this  once  awful  tribunal,  as  few  had  the  courago 
to  undertake  or  to  exercise  its  trust.  The  insti- 
tution accordingly  had  fidlen  into  disuse,  be- 
cause it  was  not  ntted  to  the  times.  And  there 
being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit  either  to 
censure,  or  that  could  bear  to  be  censured.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive  what  tho 

ineral  sense  and  manners  of  the  age  had  abo- 

hed. 

Disorders  arising  from  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernment had  come  to  that  extreme  at  which 
states  must  either  correct  themselves,  or  undervo 
some  fatal  change.  The  example  of  punish* 
ments  inflicted,  and  of  prosecutions  still  carried 
on  against  persons  lately  in. office,  for  the  illegal 
methods  employed  at  elections,  deterred  manr 
/rom  offiering  themselves  for  any  of  the  offices  of 
state;  and  the  late  law,  exduding  consuls^ 
prstins,  and  other  magistrates  from  any  pro- 
vincial appointments  for  fivs  years  after  the  ex* 
piration  of  their  term,  removed  one  powerful 
motive  bv  which  dtizens  were  Induced  to  seek 
fw  such  nonours. 

At  the  dections  for  the  ensuing  year  only 
three  candidates  appeared ;  M.  Marcellus,  Ser- 
vlus  Sulpicius,  and  M.  Cato :  all  of  them  sop- 
posed  to  be  of  the  senatorian  party;  but  very  dif- 
ferently considered  by  those  who  now  endea- 
voured to  rule  the  state.  Marcellus  had.  In  fact* 
recommended  himsdf  to  Pompey ;  and  Sulpi- 
cius, as  afterwards  appeared,  nad  been  gained 
by  Caesar;  and  both  were  warmly  espoused 
hy  these  powerful  patrons  in  the  present  contest 
in  oppodtion  to  Cato,  whoss  success  might  havo 
— ^"ed  a  condderable  obstruction  to  C«sar*t 
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It  Is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  It  mm 
carried  on  without  bribery  or  tumult  As  tho 
competitors  were  sApposed  to  be  all  of  the  sena- 
party,  the  senators  thought  thdr  Interest 
whichever  of  the  candidates  should  pre- 
vail. And  as  ths  senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  oecadon,  the  influenoe  of  Cesar  and  Pompey 
eosOy  cast  ^e  balance  on  the  dde  of  Sulpldua 
and  MaroeUos.  Cato^  during  tiie  oomnedtion» 
eontinned  in  tho  same  habits  of  friendship  as 
nsual  with  both ;  and  when  the  choice  waa  do- 
dded  in  their  favour,  instead  of  withdrawlof 
from  pnbllo  view,  as  waa  common  under  sncE 
disappointments,  he  went  to  the  fidd  of  Ma*iB  a« 
naoal  from  the  assemblies  of  ths  peqde,  stript 
and  went  to  cMrdss^  and  oontinnedfronitlMnoa 
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Serv,  Suipi- 
elus,  M.  ^ 
daud,  Mar- 
ctUus,  Cost, 
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Ibrward  to  IVsqiaent  Hhm  tarvm  In  hlf  eommon 
nndnH.  To  tboae  who  condoled  with  him,  or 
prened  him  to  oontlnuo  hit  oiiit  for  another 
year,  as  he  had  done  when  first  disappointed  of 
the  pratorship,  he  made  answer.  That  he  thoni^ht 
it  was  the  put  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  the 
pablio  senriee,  whenever  he  was  intrusted  with 
Itt  and  to  make  his  willingness  known,  but  not 
to  eonrt  the  public  for  employments  as  a  favour 
to  himself.  <<The  people,*  he  said,  ''at  the 
time  that  they  refused  me  the  pnetorship,  were 
inkhnr  actual  violence:  In  this  case,  they  have 
made  a  free  choice,  and  it  appears  that  1  must 
vlther  violate  my  own  mind,  or  renounce  their 
ffood-wlU.  My  own  mind  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  me  than  their  fkvour ;  but,  If  I  retain 
my  character,  I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  saipect  consideratioa  fk«m  persons  to  whom  It 
is  not  agreeable.*** 

When  the  new  consuls  were  re- 
ceived into  office,  their  immediate 
predecessors  being  by  the  late  act 

f precluded  for  five  vears  from  hold- 
ng  any  provincial  government.  It 
became  necessary  to  fill  stetions  of 
this  sort  with  those  wiio  had  formerly  been  In 
office  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appointed 
to  any  command  in  the  provinces.  Accordingly 
Bibnius,  who  had  lieen  the  colleague  of  Crar 
In  his  consulate,  was  appointed  to  thejrovem- 
■aent  <Mf  Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus. 
Cicero  was  named  to  succeed  Aupius  Claudius 
in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  Atius  Varus  was  ap- 
Minted  pnetor  in  Africa,  and  P.  C«#melins 
l^nther  in  Achaia.  PompeiT,  who  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  a  dispensation  from  the  law,  in 
condnulnf  to  hold  by  his  lleutenante  the  govern- 
asent  and  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
while  he  filled  the  office  of  consul  In  the  city, 
tiow  professed  an  Intention  to  take  possession  of 
bis  province  in  person,  and  he  actually  set  out 
from  Rome  for  this  purpose ;  but  was  induced 
to  suspend  his  journey  by  a  motion,  which  was 
made  in  the  senate  by  Marcellus,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

Cnsar  was  now  in  possession  of  a  very  im- 
portant privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  for 
the  consulate,  without  resigning  the  command 
«f  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privi- 
lege ;  his  continual  augmentation  of  the  troops 
In  his  province ;  his  address  in  attaching  the 
nrmy  to  himself;  his  insinuation ;  his  liberal- 
ity ;  his  assiduity  to  gain  every  person  that 
could  be  won,  and  to  pndude  from  power  every 
one  likdy  to  oppose  himself :  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  nis  conduct,  and  the  cnormosw  power 
Im  had  acquired,  benn  to  be  observed,  and  gave 
a  general  alarm.  What  Cato  had  so  often  re- 
presented to  no  purpose,  began  to  be  generally 
pcfceived ;  and  persons,  formerly  the  least  at- 
tentive to  the  warnings  they  received,  would 
now  have  been  glad  to  remove  Csesar  Irom  the 
post  of  advantage  they  had  given  him. 

The  greater  part  or  the  senate  had  become  re- 
miss in  their  attendance,  and  Mcardkss  even  of 
their  own  political  Intereste.  The  lew  who  eac- 
crted  themselves,  wore  distracted  with  personal 
Jealousies  and  distmat  of  sach  other.  Cicero  la 
particular,  who  before  his  banishment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristoera^,  now 
grown  timorous  tntm.  the  sufferings  ha  had  li^ 
comdt  waa  chiefly  attendTt  to  hia  oim  nlrtjy 
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which  he  studied  by  paying  his  court  to  the 
prevailing  powers.  There  was  no  bar  in  Cesar's 
way,  besme  the  great  consideration  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Pompey,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence ;  but  now  saw  ita  tendency,  and  wish«d 
to  recall  It.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with 
the  approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his 
departure  from  Rome,  that  the  consul  Marcrl- 
lus,  while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  the 
other  removes  and  appointments  In  the  provin- 
cial governments,  propoeed  that,  the  war  in 
Gaul  beinc  finished,  Caesar  should  be  recalled  ; 
or,  if  his  mends  insisted  on  his  being  continued 
In  his  command,  that  he  should  not  be  admit- 
ted on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  consulate, 
untQ  he  presented  himself  personally  fox  this 
purpose. 

This  motion  gave  rise  In  the  senate  to  warm 
debates,  which  were  frequentlv  adjourned,  and 
as  often  resumed.  The  consul  SuJpicios,  sup- 
ported by  numbers  of  the  tribunes  who  were  la 
the  Interest  of  C«Bsar,  opposed  the  proceeding. 
Pompey  himself,  under  pretence  that  he  waitM 
the  issue  of  these  debates,  stopped  short  In  his 
journey  to  Spain,  passed  some  time  at  Ariminum 
in  reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  des- 
tined to  rrinforcethe  troops  of  his  province ;  and 
at  last,  being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  oi| 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
vincial arrangements,'  he  returned  to  Rome. 

On  this  day,  Pompey  affected  to  censure  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
call, before  the  expiration  of  his  term^an  officer 
legally  appointed.  He  adaiowledged  his  opin- 
ion, that  Cssar  ought  not  to  unite  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  with  the  disnity  of  consul ;  but  dissuaded 
the  senate  from  tiOdng  an  immediate  reaolutioa 
on  that  head.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  tha 
first  of  September."  Then  no  meeting  of  tho 
senate  could  be  formed  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject was  again  resumed,  the  late  consul  Cor- 
nelius Sdpio,  the  fiither-in-law  to  Pompey, 
proposed,  that  on  the  first  of  Mardi,  when  the 
persons  destined  to  succeed  the  present  consuls 
must  have  entered  on  office,  a  day  should  be  fixed 
to  consider  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  moved 
that  this  question  should  be  resumed  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other  business.*  Msroelius  ac 
cordingly  prepared,  and  laid  before  the  senate,  a 
decree  for  this  purpose  on  the  last  of  September. 
By  the  first  clause  of  this  decree,  the  consula 
elected  for  the  following  year  were  required,  on 
the  first  of  March,  to  move  in  the  senate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  consular  provlncca,  to  admit 
no  other  business  to  precede  or  to  be  joined  with 
this,  and  to  suffer  no  intermption  In  the  meet- 
ings of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of  the  assem- 
blies of  thepeople.  By  the  same  dause.  It  was 
resolved,  T^t  the  three  hundred  senators,  ap- 
pointed'judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  off 
firom  their  oittings  la  the  courts  to  attend  tha 
senate  on  this  business ;  and  If  It  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  thla  subject  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  at  lofg^  or  of  tha 
Plebeians*  separately,  that  Ae  consuls  Sulpfeius 
and  Maredlas,  the  prvtors,  tfio  tribuaca,  err 
sach  of  them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  ahonld 
iMve  tlia  pMpla  aooordingly. 
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To  thif  dame  wen  prefbnd,  In  the  oiiud 
form,  tbe  iiamee  of  twelTO  ieiieton»  m  the  u^ 
than  or  moven  of  it. 

Bt  a  second  danaep  bearing  the  seme  namee»  a 
oaotion  was  entered  against  any  dbstmetion  to  be 
gi-rcn  In  thie  business  by  persons  empowered  to 
control  the  senate's  proceedings ;  and  it  was  r»- 
•olTed,  that  whoerer  should  put  a  negative  on 
this  decree,  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country ;  and  that  the  senate,  notwithstanding 
any  such  negative,  should  persist  in  recording 

own  decree,  and  in  carrvinf  its  purpose  into 
ution.  In  the  face  or  thb  resolution,  the 
nncs  a  CKlittSt  L.  Venicios,  P.  Comelins, 
Vibius  Pansa,  interpoeed  their  negatiTes. 

By  another  clause,  the  senate  resoWed,  that 
on  the  saioae  day,  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic  should  be  taken  into  considerution,  and 
all  who  claimed  their  dismission,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration, shoiud  be  heard  ;  and  that  tliis  like- 
wise  should  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
notwitlistandiDg  any  negative  interpoeed  to  tfate 
contrary.  Here  the  tribunes  C.  Oelius  and  C. 
Pansa,  again  forbad  the  decree.  The  last  clause 
related  to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution 
the  purpoee  of  tlie  Pompeiau  law,  with  respect 
to  iie  nomination  of  pro-prators  to  the  province 
of  Cilicia,  and  the  otter  eight  pretorian  provin- 
ces ;  and  on  this  clause  likewise,  the  two  last 
mentioned  tribunee  entered  their  negsptive." 

llins  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  though 
preserved  hi  their  own  records,  were,  by  the 
continual  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  preven- 
ted fh>m  having  any  real  effect.  And  Caear, 
from  the  disputes  ^hich  had  arisen  on  his  ae- 
cuunt,  had  sufficient  warning,  if  this  had  been 
neceHsry,  to  prepare  himself  for  an  approach- 
ing  conflict.  It  is  indeed  likely,  that  though  in 
action  the  principal  characters  of  his  mind  were 
decision  and  rapidity,  yet  no  man  ever  laid  his 
deeigns  more  deep,  looked  forward  to  oonee- 
<^nences  more  remote,  or  waited  with  more  pa- 
tience the  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  He  had  now,  by  the  unremitted  ap- 
plication of  eLrht  years,  acquired  the  advantage, 
for  the  eake  of  which  he  had  coveted  the  com- 
mand in  Gaul  ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  he  had  gradually  augmented  from 
two  or  three  legions,  the  establkhment  of  his 
province,  to  twelve^  well  inured  to  service,  and 
attached  to  his  person.  He  was  in  possession  of 
a  privilege  to  stand  for  ths  consulate,  without 
disbandina  his  army ;  and  when  he  should  unite 
the  flnt  dvil  and  political  authority  in  the  state, 
with  an  armv  at  the  cates  of  the  capital,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  considered  as  sov- 
ereign i^  the  empbe.  His  apparent  right  to 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  wae  such,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  senate  against  him,  however 
to  the  preservation  of  the  < 


wealth,  misht  have  the  semblance  of  injustice, 
and  were  likely  to  engage  both  his  own  anay 
and  the  populace  of  Rome  in  his  ouarreL  Ho 
himself  prepared  for  the  issue,  by  removing 
everr  cause  of  embarraasment  in  hb  province, 
and  by  paying  Aresh  court  to  the  legions  under 
his  command  with  gratifications  andbountieB. 

He  had  diqierssd  or  destroyed  all  the  great 
Mmiee,  which  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  Gaulish 
nations,  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been 
•bk  to  assemUs  agalnsthlm;  hot  he  had  not 
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reconciled  the  spirits  of  that  people^  nor  Inured 
them  to  his  mvemment.  He  nad  a  plausible 
ground,  theraore,  from  whk^  to  refute  the  aU 
legations  of  the  senate,  who  proceeded  In  their 
reedutiona  against  him,  on  a  supposition,  that 
the  war  in  his  province,  was  endeo ;  and  at  the 
same  time^  had  a  fair  pretence  to  gratify  hia 
army  with  the  spoils  of  tlie  country.  For  theea 
purpoees,  soon  after  he  had  placed  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  he  had  Intdlurenoe^  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  war  was  likely  to  break  out 
afresh  in  different  cantons;  and  under  this  pre* 
tence,  took  occasion  to  carry  his  legions  succea- 
siveJy  into  action.  Leaving  M.  Antony  to  com* 
mand  at  Bibracte*  on  the  light  of  the  Loire»  ho 
himself,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions^ 
passed  that  river,  took  the  canton  of  the  Blturi« 
gea  by  surprize,  plundered  their  hahitatioas^ 
carried  many  of  the  people  Into  captivity,  and 
qpntinued  to  lav  waste  the  country,  untu  ther 
and  all  the  neighbouring  cantons  on  the  Ion 
of  the  Loire,  to  avert  these  falamitirej  sarren> 
dered  themselves  at  discrstion. 

From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  fortyt 
days,  he  returned  to  his  onarters,  and  ordered 
the  two  legione,  which  had  been  thus  employed, 
a  sratultv  of  two  hundred  sestertii,  or  about 
thirty  shillings  a  man  to  the  private  soldiers; 
aad  of  about  two  thousand  sertertil,  or  sixteen 
pounds,  to  the  centurions.  This  money.  It  la 
observed  by  the  historian,*  was  not  Immediately 
paid ;  but  was  retained  by  Ccear  as  a  pledge  in 
nis  own  hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  Jue  to  tho 
army,  ffivinc  to  every  individual  a  epecial  inter- 
est in  toe  eafety  and  success  of  his  general. 

About  eighteen  days  after  this  first  division  of 
the  army  wae  brought  back  to  its  quarters,  other 
two  legions  were  employed  on  a  like  expedition 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.'  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  tract  were  to  suffer  military  ezo- 
cutlon,  upon  a  complaint  that  they  infested  the 
newly  aobuired  suDJects  of  Cnsar  beyond  tho 
Loire.  He  accordingly  marched  to  protect  hia 
new  allies;  and  being  arrived  in  the  country, 
firom  whence  they  were  said  to  be  invaded, 
found  the  supposed  enemy,  by  the  devastations 
of  the  preceding  campaign  which  had  ruined 
their  towns  and  villages,  reduced  to  live  In  tenw 
porary  huts.  In  which  they  withstood  with 
difficulty  the  Inclemency  of  the  eeason,  and  were 
rather  objecta  of  pity  than  of  hoetile  resentment. 
On  the  approacn  of  the  Romans,  they  fled  to 
the  woods,  where  they  perished  in  great  num- 
bers, frook  the  eflbcts  of  fimiine  and  odd.  To 
force  them  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  to 
cut  off  all  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay,  Qewr 
made  a  disposition  to  prevent  their  Iwvinc  any 
reepite  fhim  their  preeent  enfierings.  Hs  or- 
derod  the  ruins  of  Genabnm**  to  be  rnaired  as 
a  place  of  arms,  quartered  hie  legions  there,  and 
kopt  ths  horse  and  light  infantry  in  the  field  to 
pursue  the  natives,  to  seiae  their  persons,  and  to 
multiply  the  evik  to  which  they  were  expoeed* 
In  tUs  servkse  too,  it  wae  likdv  that  the  army 
waa  rewarded  bj  the  dietribution  of  captlvee, 
tho  only  spoils  or  such  an  enemy,  and  came  to 
have  a  demand  on  Cnear  lor  gratuitiee  equal  to 
thoee  which  had  been  granted  to  tho  deventh 
and  twelfth  legione. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


These  operation!  led  on  to  the  ipring,  when  a 
more  real  serrioe  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
th^  low  countries.  From  that  quarter,  the  peo- 
^e  of  the  Remi'  had  given  information,  that  the 
BeUoraci,  'or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Beauyais,  with  other  cantons  on  the  right  of 
the  Olse,  were  actually  arming,  and  meant  to 
laake  war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimation,  Cssar  thought  proper 
•nln  to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  ser- 
▼Tce;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  legion, 
though  now  in  its  eighth  campaign,  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  thus  employed  out  of  its  turn, 
in  ordffr  to  improve  a  discipline,  in  which,  when 
oorapared  to  the  other  legions,  they  were  deemed 
to  be  still  defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  le- 
gions, the  one  from  the  station  of  Fabius,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to 
join  them  in  the  country  of  the  Sueeones,'  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  With 
this  force  Ciesar  passed  the  Oise ;  but  arrived  too 
late  to  surprise  his  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,' 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  apprehending, 
from  the  fate  of  the  nations  on  the  Xoire,  that 
tbey  could  not  rely  for  safety  on  their  innocence, 
Bor  on  the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  the  Romans,  had  taken  arms 
for  their  own  security,  and  had  retired  with  all 
their  effects  to  a  strong  post  They  had  a  hill 
in  their  front,  beyond  wnlch  there  Jay  a  morass, 
and  in  that  situation  they  thought  themselves 
sufficiently  secure  without  any  artificial  work. 

Cnsar  posted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
and  supposing  that  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers would  inspire  them  with  confidence,  took 
measures  to  augment  their  presumption,  and  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  errors  they 
were  likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this 
disposition.  He  affected  unusual  caution,  forti- 
flea  his  camp  with  uncommon  care,  scarcely 
ventured  abroad  to  cover  his  foragers,  andeeemed 
to  be  entirely  occupied  in  securing  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continue  to  avoid  any 
general  action,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cessful war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  from  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  Ger- 
man horse,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  ca- 
valry, which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Caasar 
from  the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and  Lingones,* 
and  on  which  he  diiefly  relied  for  covering  the 
Avenues  to  his  camp.  By  this  loss  he  might 
have  been  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, or  even  forced  to  retire,  if  he  had  not  pro- 
cured a  speedy  reinforcement  by  ordering  Tre- 
bonius,  with  the  two  legions  lately  stationed  at 
Genabuta,*  and  a  tlilrd  from  Avaricum,*  to  join 
him  without  delav. 

llie  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession 
(if  strength  to  their  enemy,  and  recollecting  the 
fatal  blockade  and  ruin  of  their  countrymen 
at  Alesia,  determined  to  change  their  ground. 
They  began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the 
night,  by  removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and 
baggage;  but  had  made  so  little  progress  at 
break  of  day,  that  their  intention  was  discover- 
ed^ and  Casar,  before  they  began  their  march, 
had  time  to  pass  the  morass,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rising  ground  in  their  front.  This 
he  did  with  the  greatest  despatch ;  and  though 
ha  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack  them  in 
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their  present  position,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
take  advantage  of  any  movement  they  should 
make,  and  continued  to  awe  them  and  to  keep 
them  in  suspense. 

llie  Gauls  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to 
depart,  as  they  expected  before  day-light,  were 
obliged  to  continue  to  front  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  baggage.  They  still 
flattered  themselves,  that  Cesar  before  night 
would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  bis  camp ;  but  ob- 
serving, that  while  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  for  action,  he  began  to 
entrench  himself  where  he  stood,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  elude  his  design. 
They  brought  forward  the  wood  and  straw, 
which  remained,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  their 
late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continued  tinia 
along  the  front,  and  having  set  them  on  firc^ 
produced  such  a  line  of  smoke,  as  darkened  the 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies.  Under 
this  cover,  they  b^an  their  retreat,  and  before 
Cesar  could  venture  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  had  gained  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  first  sight  of  this  un- 
common appearance,  he  suspected  their  dengn, 
and  began  to  advance;  but  the  precautions, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guard 
a^nst  an  ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  the 
Gauls  the  time  they  wanted  to  effect  the  first 
part  of  their  retreat  undisturbed. 

Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  former  station,  and  recurred  to  the 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  dis- 
tress the  Roman  army.  They  succeeded  in 
most  of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  wera 
sent  abroad  by  Geesar  to  procure  him  provisions ; 
and  having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
pending entirely  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army 
on  what  a  particular  district  could  supply,  they 
formed  a  design,  with  the  choice  of  their  army, 
to  surround  and  cut  off  the  parties,  which  they 
expected  he  must  employ  on  that  service.  Cosar 
had  intelligence  of  their  design,  and  prepared,  in 
his  turn,  to  counteract  them.  He  placed  his 
army  in  a  proper  position  to  surprise  the  great 
detachment  they  nad  made;  and  having  thus 
taken  or  destroyed  the  flower  of  their  army, 
obliged  the  Remainder,  who  were  thrown  into 
despair  by  so  great  a  loss,  to  surrender  them- 
selves at  discretion ;  in  consequence  of  this  sur- 
render, begot  possession  of  all  the  cantons  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

The  Belgic  nations  being  thus  finally  sub- 
dued, and  Cesar  having  no  longer  any  enemy 
to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  except  a  few  despe- 
rate bands  from  different  part«  of  the  country, 
who,  either  from  fear  of  bis  severity,  or  aversion 
to  his  government,  bad  deserted  their  settle- 
ments, ne  determined  to  act  against  them  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  at  once,  and  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treats, which,  in  case  of  distress,  this  remnant 
of  the  nations  who  lately  opposed  him  mutualW 
gave  to  each  other.  He  sent  C.  Fabius,  witn 
twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the  left  of  the 
Loire ;  the  twelfth  iMrion  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Garonne,  with  orders  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbonne  from  the  incursions 
of  any  stragglers,  whom  his  intended  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that 
side.  He  himself,  with  labienus  and  Mark 
Antony,  proceeded  to  the  Mouse,  where  the  tcr- 
ritoriss  of  the  late  unfortunate  Ambiorix,*  bo* 


r  Now  UegSy  JuUen^  and 


ffainliif  to  be  re-peopled,  and  the  naCloii  veiift- 
•Uitod  under  its  former  leader,  were  become  agmin 
the  object  of  bit  Tengewioe.  To  oonTinoe  thie 
unhappy  people,  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy 
peace  under  the  government  of  a  prince  who  had 
preaumed  to  drcnmvent  and  to  deetrov  a  part  of 
the  Roman  army,  he  renewed  his  military  ex- 
ecution againat  them,  inning  his  orders,  aa  in 
the  former  instanee,  to  spare  neither  sex  nor 
age. 

IVhile  CflBsar  himself  waa  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Garonne,  found  a  considerable 
£:iroe  in  arms  against  Caninius  Rebilos,  the 
Roman  oflBcer,  who  was  stationed  in  that 
quarter.  The  natives  had  laid  siege  to  a  fort- 
ress that  was  in  possession  of  the  Romans ;  but 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Fabius,  they  with- 
drew, and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  Loire  to  the 
northward.  In  this  attempt,  being  intercepted 
ia  their  march,  and  obliged  to  fight  the  Roman 
detachment,  they  were  defeated  with  creat 
alaughter.  After  this  calamity,  about  five  hun- 
dred, who  eecaped  from  the  field  under  Drapes, 
a  prince  of  that  country,  formerly  distinguished 
In  the  war  against  tne  Romans,  took  their 
flight  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  proposed  to 
attack  the  Roman  province  of  Narbonue,  in  or- 
der to  compensate  their  losses  with  its  spoils. 

Fabius  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
die  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  bis  eon- 
quest,  followed  Drapes  to  the  southward,  over- 
took him  beyond  the  Garonne,  and  obliged  him, 
being  no  longer  in  condition  to  make  any  at- 
tempt on  the  Koman  province,  to  take  reAige  at 
Uxellodunum,*  a  place  of  strength,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock,  at  the  confioence  of  some  of  thoee 
streams,  which,  fallintr  from  the  Cevennes^  form 
the  Garonne  by  their  junction. 

Here  Canioiusand  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  torether,  made  dispositions  to  mvest  their 
enemy ;  out  before  their  works  were  completed, 
Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  access  to  the  fields, 
willing  to  spare  the  magazines  which  he  had 
made  up  in  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  a 
detachment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  sur- 
prised and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  wh^ 
xemained  in  the  place,  being  supplied  for  a  con- 
sUerable  time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vi- 
gorous ddenoe ;  and,  by  keeping  the  Roman 
army  for  some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  up 
anew  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations 
around  them.  Csesar  tnought  the  reduction  of 
this  place  an  object  that  required  his  own  pre- 
sence. Having  therefore  sent  Labienua  to  the 
Moselle,  and  having  left  M.  Anton]r  to  com- 
mand in  the  low  countries,  he  himself,  with  his 
usual  despatch,  creased  great  part  of  Gaul,  and 
appeared  on  the  Garonne,  equally  unexpected  by 
his  own  people,  and  by  the  enemy  who  were 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Uxellodunum. 

The  place  being  strong  by  nature,  and  In  no 
want  of  provisions,  could  be  forced  only  by  cut- 
ting off  Its  access  to  water.  For  this  purpose 
Canar  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archers 
and  dingers,  and  effectually  prevented  the  be- 
aieged  from  supplying  themselves  from  thence. 
He  proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Use  of  a  epilog  which  burst  finom  the  rock  in  the 
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approach  to  their  town;  forhavlnggot  the  com- 
mand of  the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the 
source  from  which  tiie  water  came,  diverted  it 
from  its  former  direction,  and,  bv  depriving  the 
besiegers  of  this  last  reeouroe,  obliged  them  to 
lay  donai  their  arms  and  trust  to  his  mercy. 
In  this,  however,  they  experienced  what  the 
author,*  from  whom  these  accounts  are  taken, 
considered  as  moro  than  the  usual  severity  of 
ancient  war.  Cnsar,  according  to  this  historian, 
having  given  proof  of  his  clemencv,  bethouirht 
himself  now  of  an  example  of  justice ;  and  for 
this  purpoee  ordered  sucn  as  had  carried  arms 
in  defence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their  hands 
struck  off.'*  And  this  refined  act  of  cruelty  be- 
ing joined  to  the  many  barbarous  executions 
with  which  the  conquest  of  that  country  had 
been  achieved,  thus  ended  the  war  in  Gaul. 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into 
winter  quarters  not  being  arrived,  Cnsar  thought 
proper  to  visit  the  nations  upon  the  Adonr,  or 
what  is  now  called  Gasoony ;  "  the  only  Dort  of 
his  new  conquests  in  the  acquisition  of  wnich  he 
had  not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through 
this  country  at  tne  head  of  two  legions,  and 
was  every  whero  received  with  the  most  perfect 
submission.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Nar< 
bonn^  the  capital  of  bis  original  province,  held 
the  usual  meetings  for  the  despatch  of  cIvU 
affiairs^  and  made  a  dispoaitlon  for  the  quarters 
of  his  army  during  the  winter.  Bv  this  dispo- 
sition two  legions  wero  stationed  in  the  high 
country,  from  which  spring  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire,  or  in  the  territories  of  the  Llmovacl 
and  Arverni :  "  two  at  Bibraetft  between  the 
Soane  and  the  Loira ;  two  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine :"  and  the  remaining  four  under 
the  command  of  Trebonius,  Vatlnius,  and 
Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  different  parts  of  the 
low  countries.  To  this  extremity  of  his  new 
conquests  he  himself  ropaired,  and  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Nemetocenna,^*  in  the  ceutro  of  his 
northern  stations. 

By  this  distribution  of  his  army,  Cesar  form- 
ed a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  origi- 
nal province,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new 
acquisitions  to  the  Mouse  and  the  ScLeld.  And 
by  his  seeming  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
northern  extremities  of^  his  province,  and  still 
moro  by  his  own  distance  from  Italy,  he  pro- 
bably lulled  for  a  while  the  vigilance  or  jealousy 
of  his  principal  opponents  at  Rome.  His  own 
attention,  however,  to  the  state  of  politics  was 
never  less  romitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profiigate  and  dissi- 
pated, but  when  the  occasion  required  exertion, 
daring  and  eloouent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  now 
began  to  be  employed  by  Ccesar  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city ;  and,  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the 
priesthood,  was  sent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had 
recently  served  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  pritinpnl 
part  among  the  agenta  and  emissaries  of  his 
fenersL  These  agente  wero  continually  busied 
in  magnifying  his  services,  and  in  gaining  to  his 
Interest  every  person  of  consideration  who  could 


0  Hist.  de.  Ben.  Gall.  lib.  viii.  e.  44. 
10  Gieflsr  qoum  saam  lenicatem  oognitam  onroibns 
pciret.— Omnibus  qui  srma  tolerant  uanus  prccidit. 
Vitam  concessit  quo  testatior  ewet  pcena  miproh^ 
rum.    De  BeU.  Gall.  lib.  viii.  c.  44. 
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In  any  degno  n/^ytmcB  or  otMlrael  hia 

In  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  allei^ed  that  he 
•dded  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  peopU  a 
territory  of  no  len  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
circumrerence^  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions 
Roman  money.*  They  took  care  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  name  and  by  his  directions,  under 
the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the  vemorjr  of 
his  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Fdmpey,  to  cigole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  feasts ; 
and  proceeded  to  execute*  at  a  great  expense,  the 
splendid  works  which  Casar  nad  formerly  or- 
dered. 

He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  careful  to 
■ecure  the  aflfSections  of  the  army ;  doubled  their 
pay,  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  other  artirles 
which  were  derived  from  his  bounty.  Besides 
his  occasional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  time  of 
the  war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to 
each  particular  soldier,  what  to  persons  of  that 
condition  was  a  considerable  object.  lu  the  city 
he  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every  family, 

and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gained  the  master  :  a  negative  put  upon  it?**  *'  I 
by  courting  the  mistress  or  favourite  slave.  IJ  is  ,  distinction,  replied  Pompey,  ^  between  Cisaar'o 
purse  was  ever  open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with  ;  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  his 
presents,  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  to  silence  procuring  some  one  here  to  forbid  that  ostler." 
the  creditors  of  those  who  were  oppressed  with  |  "  But  what  if  he  persist  in  demanding  the  eon- 
debt.  He  encouraged  the  prodigal  to  squander  sulate  while  he  retains  his  province  and  hia 
their  patrimonies,  and  freely  lent  them  the  aid?  '  army  ?**     "  What,"  replied  Pomper,  *<if  mj 

which  their  extravagance  rendered  necessary  to  '  -" *-■''"  -*' — '-^  "^ -i^i«— V-'s 

tl\em.  He  kept  a  correspondence  at  the  same 
time  with  dependant  aud  foreign  princes ;  and 
took  upon  Dim  the  protection  of  provinciid 
townf ,  in  order  to  secure  their  affection  aud  their 
confidence.' 

While  Ceesar  was  thus  extendine  his  InHuence 
In  the  empire,  he  had  amused  I^mpey  by  m- 
algning  to  nim,  in  all  their  arrangements,  what 
was  apparently  the  place  of  honour  and  of  im- 
portance at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Home ;  as  he 


Paoapey  hisMeli;  while  i 
ence  of  ambitian,  and  when  he  had  it  inoet  in 
his  power  to  trample  on  the  dvil  oonstitutioii  of 
his  country,  had  shown  a  respeet  for  the  com- 
monwealth, which  kept  him  within  bounds  tiMt 
were  consistent  with  this  species  of  goverament  i 
and  he  imagined  that  no  man  could  preenme  tw 
surpass  himself  in  pretensions  to  rise  above  ihm 
ordinarv  leveL  In  the  course  of  debates  relat- 
ing to  tne  present  state  of  aiiairs^  he  generally 
spoke  ambiguously,  or  affSocted  to  dbbdieve  tho 
designs  that  were  imputed  to  Cnsar ;  but  findings 
on  the  last  motion  wnich  was  made  to  recall  him 
from  Gaul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  wh^e  aenafa 
were  turned  upon  himself,  he  was  forced  to 
break  silence ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  emboiw 
rassment,  said,  that  although  it  was  hisopinlol^ 
that  the  proconsul  <kf  Gaul  could  not,  in  consb- 
tence  with  justice,  be  instantly  recalled,  yet  that 
after  the  first  of  March  he  should  have  no  dift- 
culties  on  the  subject.  "  But,'*  says  one  of  the 
senators,  "  What  if  this  motion  should  then  have 


nad  sratified  Crassus  likewise  byleavinie  him  to    turn  of  his  health. 

_i ^i-_  : ^  1 *• ' A     ri.usi..  u..  ni-_* •. 


own  chQd  should  offer  me  violence/'  * 

After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fix 
the  question  of  Cssar's  recall  for  the  first  of 
Marrh,  Pompey  being  at  Naples,  was  taken  ill, 
snd  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  His  lecooeiy 
ij^ave  a  general  satisfaction,  of  which  he  had  a^ 
terwai-&  very  flattering  proofs  in  his  piugneo 
through  Italv.  He  was  every  where  met  b^ 
processions,  round  the  ways  strewed  oetore  him 
with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes^ 
who  a)ipeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  for  the  re- 


choose  the  must  lucrative  government,  while  he 
himself  submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pro- 
vincial officer,  to  explore  a  bai'barous  country, 
and  to  make  war  with  its  natives.  But  by  thus 
yieldhiff  the  supposed  preference  of  station  tn  Imm 
rivals,  be  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  ministers  or  h(s  own  ambition.  The 
former,  with  all  his  disposition  to  emulntion  and 
Jealousy,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  the  du]ie  of 
these  artifices,  imagined  that  Caesar  advanced  by 


Whatever  part  Pompey  himself  or  his  emia* 
saries  may  have  had  in  procuring  these  demon- 
srratious  of  respect  and  affection,  it  is  probabls 
he  was  highly  flattered  with  them,  and  either 
mistook  them  himself,  or  hoped  that  others 
should  mistake  them,  as  the  proofs  of  a  consider- 
ation and  power  which  no  attempt  of  hia  rival 
could  overset  or  impair. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  parties, 
this  summer  and  autumn,  as  has  been  me 


his  permission,  and  that  the  present  state  <if  tioned,  had  been  turned  to  the  affairs  of  Caesar, 

parties  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address.    As  he  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  course  he 

nimself,  for  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to  ol)tain  pursued:  and  they  were  but  for  a  little  whils 

his  ends  by  means  indirect  and  artificial,  he  was  diverted  from  this  object  by  an  alarm  on  tho 

the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  affected  tt  aide  of  Syria.     The  rarthians,  encouraged  by 

be  deceived  by  liim,  and  who  were  able  to  over-  ;  their  late  success  against  Crassus,  passed  the 

reach  him.     Although  it  was  impossible  for  him  Kuphratea  with  a  great  army,  commanded  by 


now  to  remain  any  longer  insensible  to  the  su- 
periority which  Caesar  had  acquired,  or  to  those 
still  more  important  objects  at  which  he  wax 
aiming,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part 


Paoorus,  son  to  Orodes,  under  the  direction  of 
Osaces,  a  veteran  and  experienced  leader.  Tbej 
hod,  during  the  preceding  winter,  made  an  aUi* 
ance  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  were  to  be 


openly  nor  directly  against  him,  but  contented  ;  joined  by  his  forces  in  this  invasion.  The  dis» 
himself  with  employing  others  in  Ill-concerted  aster  of  Crassus  had  rendered  the  Parthian  namo 
and  ineffectual  attacks,  which  he  sometimes  dis-  ..^.      -  «  ^  .,^.    ._.  «,  .      ,^  _ 

owned,  and  always  feebly  supported.     At  last, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures  of  which 


we  have  observed  the  beginning  in  tlie  senate,  he 
hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  body 
against  Caraar,  without  baring  provided  any 
military  power  to  enforce  their 


1  Plutarch,  in  Yit.  CatoDis,p.M8.  Sueton.  in  Jel. 
Cks.  c.  29.  Between  about  three  and  four  hondred 
tboasand  pounds. 

BSttstenTiA  JuL  Cm.9.U,W,n 


terrible  at  Rome ;  and  this  intelligence  struck  a 
momentary  panic  in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy 
were  already  at  the  gates.  Some  propoaod  to 
give  Pompey  the  command  in  Syiia.;  aomo  to 
send  Caesar  thither ;  and  others,  to  acod  both 
the  present  consuls  to  the  army  with  a  prap« 
reinforcement.* 
But  befors  theae  mmaam  oonUl  bo 


a  Cieer.  Epist.  ad  FamOiares.  lib.  viiU  es.  •• 
4  Ibid  lib.  viii.  ep.  10. 
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rmdj  tojoia  thenyiit  8]rrk»  tha  jwopfe 
nKUT«4  of  tb«lr  ten  kj  Gidni  Ctmim,  tha 
nsanl  tkoi  mmfmndUMf  lathaft  ptovlnet^  wbo 
M  oUifsd  tiM  FtrtUans  to  w&Mlittw  froM 
AatUok;  In  thdr  ntnat  Atteckad  tlieiB«  and 
jnado  groat  alaoglitar.  Onen  in  that  action  ra- 
«eivod  aoBM  wiNuida»  af  which,  in  a  ter  daya 
•fWwarda*  ho  4Iod»  and  tiia  Parthian  aimy 
«ontinnod  in  their  retnat  duriiv  tha  foUowing 
yoar  beyond  the  Euphmtoo ;  aanalblo,  in  their 
tam»  that  a  war  earned  oYor  tiia  waataa  of  that 
doielated  frontitf  mi|^  borainoaa  toanj  power 
hf  which  it  was  attempted. 

Biholae,  the  prtoent  preconanl  of  Syria,  aoon 
niter  tha  retreat  of  tha  Ftothiam,  arrlTed  in  liie 
invrinoe,  and,  according  to  tiio  eetaWiehed  prae- 
tica  of  the  Homaaa,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph  for  the  victory  wliicli,  ander  his  ans* 


though  hofore  his  airlTa]»  had  been  ohtain- 
nd  by  his  laenienant. 

Thia  invasion  of  Syria,  as  wdl  aa  aomo  dia. 
tnrbuaow  in  his  own  proTinos^  fomlslied  Q- 
cenn  at  tlie  same  tioM,  wldi  the  occasion  of  some 
military  oporaticiie,  of  wliioh  we  liave  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  hie  letters,  and  whidi,  tlMugh  not 
material  to  the  military  history  of  the  tlmee,  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  tliey  rdale  to  thie 
ominont  personage.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
his  cemaoand  In  Cilicia,  and  however  better  fit* 
ted  by  hie  habita  for  the  fprnm  and  tha  political 
nBblles  at  Rome  than  for  the  field, 


abilltiea  to  qoaUfy  him  for  any  atation,  put  him- 

aeif  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prepared  tor  the 

He  had  act  out  from 


defence  of  hie  prorlneo.     

Rmao  in  May;  and  haring  liad  a 

with  Pompey  at  Tarentum,  arrlred  at  Brandi. 
alum  on  the  twenty-first  of  that  month.* 

The  military  eotabliehment  of  CilicU  being 
ntf  more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two 
tliousand  horm,  Cicero  applied  for  an  angmenta- 
tion  of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  at 
Brundisium,  waiting  for  an  anawer  to  this  ap- 
plication. But  finding  that  his  requset,  haring 
been  oppoeed  by  the  consul  Sulpldve,"  waa  un- 
auccessf ol,  he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  oi  that  month,  and, 
paming  through  Athens,  reached  hie  province  on 
the  last  of  July.  Herehefoundthetroope,incon. 
eequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  recently  broke 
*^  1  from  their  oflicera,  dis- 
own chooeiQg,  the  men 
t  from  tfieir  colours,  and 
considering  themselves  as  easempt  from  any  au- 
thority or  government  whatever.  lYustlng  to 
the  respect  that  was  doe  to  the  name  and  com- 
miasion  of  proconsul,  be  ordered.  M.  Annlus, 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  assemble  aa  many  as  he 
could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to  encamp  at 
Joonium  in  Licaonia.  There  he  Joined  themon 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  having  intd- 
Ugenea  of  the  Partliian  invasion,  took  mcasnree 
for  the  security  of  his  province ;  marched,  with- 
out loss  of  tlBM,  to  Cvblstra,  on  the  frontier  of 
Cappadoda ;  took  under  his  protection  the  king 
Aiiobarmnes,  who  waa  then  threatened  by  a 
powerful  foction  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by  ro- 
eeiving  him  as  a  urines  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
■una,  dispelled  the  storm  that  had  been  gather- 
int  against  him.  He  acoeptedjit  the  same  time, 
at  the  offers  that  was  made  by  Dejotarus,  to  join 
Ub  with  an  his  forces ;  ana  being  in  this  situ»- 
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tloBwhen  he  reosiv^ed  MoauiMt  Oat  the  PfeN 
thlans  had  prssented  themselves  before  Antioch, 
he  supposed  tlmt  his  presence  might  be  wanted 
to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  d  Syria. 
He  accordingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in  <nrdsr 
to  sscure  the  paesss  of  the  mountains.  Hers 
however  be  leamti  that  the  storm  had  blown 
over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had  sus- 
tained a  oonaiderable  IcM  in  dieirretmit;  and 
that  Bibulns  was  then  at  Antioch.  litis  Intel- 
ligence he  communicated  to  Dijotams,  intimat- 
ii^^,  at  the  same  time,  tfciat  hla  assistance  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  for  eoma 
yean  suMect  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  tne  mountainous  paits  had  never  ac- 
knowledged their  authority,  nor  even  that  oi 
thdr  own  national  eoverelgns.  Cicero,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  thdr  country^ 
finding  that  the  pmle  had  retired  to  thdr  strong 
holds,  and  were  eull  determined  to  oppoee  hu 
anthority,  formed  a  design  to  surprise  them ; 
and,  for  the  better  execution  of  his  project,  made 
a  fdnt  to  withdraw  to  £piphania,  where  be 
halted  for  a  day,  as  if  to  refresh  bis  troops.  On 
the  day  fdlowing,  which  waa  the  devcndi  of 
October,  in  the  evening,  he  put  his  army  again 

and  I 


in  motion  towards  the  mountdns, 
morning  arrived  in  tlio  midst  of  his  enemies^ 
who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  their  usud  hav 
Utations ;  cut  them  off  eeparatdy,  pursued  such 
as  fled,  fsfoed  thdr  strong  holds,  and  in  about 
sixty  days  rsduced  some  towns  and  a  consider^* 
bie  tract  of  country,  which  had  never  before  ao* 
knowledged  the  Roman  government. 

The  troops,  on  this  occasion,  sainted  Cieera 
with  the  title  of  imperotor ;  which,  being  usual- 


ly ffiven  to  Yiotorions  leaders,'  was  commonly 
understood  as  the  ouflirage  of  the  army  for  ob- 
taining a  triumph.  He  himsdf,  aceordiogly« 
on  this drcnmstance,  together  with  theservica 
which  gave  occadon  to  1^  afterwards  arounded 
his  daim  of  that  honour.  Hits  claim  he  scarce- 
ly eeems  to  have  serioudy  entertdned ;  he  even 
treats  it  as  a  Jest  in  some  of  his  letters ;  yet  the 
triumph  being  in  these  latter  times  condderod 
rather  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  certdn  rank 
in  the  eommonwedth,  than  as  the  Just  reward 
of  military  merit,  be  eubmltted  bis  ddm  to  tho 
senate,  anid  urged  his  friends  to  support  It  Hla 
conduct  as  governor  oi  a  province,  at  a  time 
when  this  station  was  soppoMd  to  give  a  license 
to  every  species  of  rapine  and  oppression,  did 
honour  to  his  own  disposition,  and  to  those  lite- 
rary studies,  in  which  he  was  taurbt  to  choose 
Ae  ol^ects  of  his  ambition  and  his  habits  of  life. 
In  this  chancter  he  dedlned,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  attendants,  all  thoee  presenti,  omtribu- 
tione,  and  even  supplies  oi  providons,  of  which 
custom  or  law  had  authorised  the  Roman  gover- 
nors, in  pasdng  through  the  provinces,  to  avdl 
themadvoa.  ^  his  command  he  distinguished 
himsdf  by  his  humanity,  condescendon,  and 
didnterestednen ;   was  easy  of  access  and  hoo- 


pitable ;  open,  in  particular  to  all  persons  of  li< 
tcrarv  merit  and  Inffennity,  whom  he  entertain- 
ed without  oetentamm.  In  such  situations  other 
Roman  generals,  though  of  great  merit.  Indulged 
themsdves  in  what  was  the  custom  of  thdr 
times ;  thev  drdned  the  provinces  to  accumulate 
thdr  own  rortunee,  or  placed  thdr  money  then 
at  extravagant  interest.    He  waa  goranied  by 
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.  diiTeraiit  mcxIsM,  and  wiahed  to  rise  abort  hia 
oontemporarles  by  the  fieuna  of  hb  diaintereited- 
neas,  as  well  aa  or  bit  in^ouity  and  civil  aocom- 
plishmenta.  Other  citizens  might  possess 
greater  steadiness,  and  force  or  elevation  of 
mind  ;  but  bis  fine  geuins,  his  talents,  and  fair 
disposition,  of  which  his  weakness  indeed  often 
prevented  the  full  effect,  still  rendered  him  an 
important  acquisition  to  either  of  the  nartiea  in 
the  commonwealth.  And  aa  they  enaeavoured 
to  gain,  so  they  even  seemed  to  acquire,  hia  sup- 
port in  their  turns. 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  respective  provinces 
were  thus  administered  by  the  commanders  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted,  the  usual  time  of 
dections  at  Home  being  arrived,  L.  ^milius 
Paulus,  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  elected 
to  succeed  to  the  consulate  for  the  following 
year.  Soon  after  these  elections  attempts  were 
made,  though  without  effect,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution some  of  the  regulations  devised  by  Pom- 
pey,  in  bis  late  administration,  to  checlc  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.  Calidlus  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  last  competition,  and  immediately 
noon  his  disappointment  was  brought  to  trial  for 
illegal  means  employed  in  bis  canvass.  Ha  was 
acquitted;  and,  In  resentment,  retorted  the 
charge  on  Marcellus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
annul  his  election ;  but  fiuled  in  the  atteinnt. 

Of  those  who  were  now  elected  consuls,  Cains 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  his  relation  and  immediate 
predecessor  Marcus  Marcellus,  waa  understood 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  iEmilius 
jPaulua,  a  senator  of  rank,  ana  of  course  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  the 
honours  of  whicn  he  was  so  well  entitled  to  share, 
was  expected  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
senate,  and  adhere  to  the  established  forms. 
Together  with  internal  tranquillity,  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  recover  its  ancient  severity. 
Appius  Claudius,  late  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and 
Calpumius  Piso  were  chosen  censors,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  authority  enough  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  Utdv  restored  to  this  office 
by  the  ordinance  of  Scipio.  It  was  expected 
that  these  censors  would  hold  an  even  balance 
between  the  factions.  Appius  &vonred  Pompey, 
and  Piso,  from  his  relation  ot  father-in-law  to 
■  Ciesar,  was  necessarily  disposed  to  check  the 
partiality  of  bis  colleague.  The  hopee  of  the 
aenate  were  likewise  considerably  raised  by  the 
unexpected  nomination  of  Caiua  Scribonius 
Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes.  Servius  Pola, 
after  being  elected  into  this  office,  had  been  con- 
rioted  of  bribery,  the  election  was  set  aside,  and 
Ciii!o  substituted  in  his  place.  This  young  man 
was  of  an  honourable  family ;  and  possessing  ta- 
lents which  qualified  him  for  the  highest  prefer- 
ments, naturally  set  out  on  a  foot  of  independence, 
and  joi*ied  those  who  were  for  maintaining  the 
fieedon  of  the  commonwealtfa^  and  their  own 
equal  pretensions  to  honour  and  power.  Being 
active  and  bold,  aa  well  aa  eloquent,  the  sena- 
tav%  were  fond  ot  a  partisan  who  was  likely  to 
take  upon  himself  much  of  that  fatigue  and 
danger  which  many  of  them  were  willing,  eyen 
where  their  own  estates  and  dignities  were  con- 
cerned   to  devolve  upon  others. 

The  new  magistrates  accordingly  entered  on 
office  with  high  expectations  that 
the  dangerous  pretensions  of  ambi- 
tioiis  cTtixens,  particularly  those 
of  Cirsar,  would  be  effectually 
cher.ke«L  The  consuls  wei*e  |ios- 
wi>^*\  of  a  re!H)lutiiiii  of  the  senute, 
laKquirixig  them  to  proceed  t4»  the 
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bndness  of  Caeaar'a  provlfice  by  the  Unt  af 
March.  This  reoidntion  wanted  only  the  odii- 
sent  of  the  tribunes  to  render  it  a  formal  act  4if 
the  executive  power,  of  which  this  brandi  wmm 
by  the  constitution  lodged  in  the  senate.  But 
one  of  the  tribunes  Iwvfng  forbid  the  decree, 
M.  Marcellus,  late  consul,  moyed  that  anp1ic»- 
tion  might  be  made  to  this  officer  to  witlidrayr 
the  negative,  which  prevented  the  effect  of 
what  the  senate  had  resolved.  But  the  motlmi. 
waa  rejected  by  a  majority'  of  the  senate 
itself;  and  many  other  symptonM  of  Csesar*« 
great  influence,  even  oyer  thia  order  of  men,  aooa 
after  appeared. 

This  able  politician,  probably  that  he  mb^ht 
not  seem  to  have  any  views  upon  Italy,  bad 
fixed  his  quarters,  and  that  of  his  army,  in  the 
low  countries,  and  at  the  extremity  of  his  recent 
conquests.  But  instead  of  seizing  every  pre- 
tence, as  formerly,  for  making  war  on  the  natiyea 
of  Gaul,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fears, 
and  to  conciliate  thehr  affections ; '  and  while  he 
kept  the  whole  province  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity,  collected  money,  provided  arms, 
and  completed  his  legions,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
dangerous  and  important  war.  His  distance 
from  Italy  lulled  the  jealousy  of  his  opponents, 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  operationa  un- 
observed. He  spared  no  expense  in  gaining 
accessions  to  his  interest ;  and  when  promisee 
were  accepted,  seemed  to  make  them  with  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  means  on  which  he 
relied  for  the  pnformance  of  them.  In  this  he 
acted  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution,  the 
event  of  which  was  to  raise  him  above  the  want 
of  resources,  or  above  the  necessity  of  a  scrupu- 
lous faith  with  private  persons.  He  actually 
remitted  at  this  time  great  sums  of  money  te 
Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
or  about  289,5002,  to  the  management  of  the 
consul  j^milius  alone,  who  was  supposed  to  ex- 
pend this  money  in  erecting  public  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  not  being  superior 
to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  which  waa 
addressed  to  his  vanity,  in  being  n^ade  agent  and 
trustee  for  so  popular  a  leader  as  Cesar,  he  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  in  all  the 
contests  which  arose  during  his  consulate,*  be- 
came an  active  partizan  for  the  person  who  had 
honoured  him  with  so  flattering  a  trust. 

It  waa  likewise  very  early  observed  In  theaa 
debates,  that  the  zeal  of  Curio,  who  set  out  with 
violent  invectives  against  Cssar,  began  to  abate  ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  oivert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  other  objecta;*  and  at 
last  fiUrly  withdrew  himself  from  the  support  of 
the  senate,  and  espoused  the-  interest  of  Ccnr 
in  every  question. 

This  interest  waa  now  likewise  strengthened 
by  the  accessions  brought  to  It  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  of  the  censors,  lliese  magistrates 
concurred  in  expurging  from  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
many  even  of  noble  family,  on  account  of  some 
infamy  or  blemish  In  their  character.  But  Ap- 
pius, having  carried  his  affectation  of  zeal  beyond 
what  the  age  could  bear,  and  being  suspected  of 
partiality  to  Poropey^s  friends,  gave  offence  to 
riao,  who,  by  protecting  many  citizens  who  wen 


1  Cicero  ad  Familiar.  lib.  vlii.  ep.  18, 
S  Hi»t.  dc  Ikll.  Gall.  lib.  viii.  c.  40. 

3  Appisa.  Platarch. 
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•tigmatized  by  his  oolleagae,  gained  them  to  the 
Ittterett  of  Caeaar.  From  these  sereral  causes 
thb  party  became  very  numerous  even  in  the 
senate,  and  continued  to  suspend  any  decrees 
that  were  proposed  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his  eom- 
mand,  or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  pririlsge 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  mm. 

It  was  afterwards  discoTsred,  in  the  sequel  of 
these  tranaactiona»  that  Curio»  some  time  hefoi'e 
he  openly  declared  himself  for  Cesar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  This  young  roan,  like 
the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had  dissipated 
his  fortune,  and  contracted  immense  debts. 
His  popularity  wss  the  effect  of  his  profusion ; 
and  the  load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  un- 
certain friend  to  government,  and  to  laws  which 
supported  thcjust  claims  of  his  creditors  against 
Urn.  He  readily  listened  to  Cassar,  who  offer- 
ed to  relieve  him  of  this  burden,  and  actually 
paid  his  debts  to  a  great  amount  ;*  aooordin|^  to 
some  reports,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions 
Roman  money:*  according  to  others^  of  six 
times  that  sum*' 

Curio^  after  he  took  his  resolution  to  join 
Cesar,  continued  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
former  party,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
imUl  he  should  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  break- 
Sng  with  them.  Such  a  pretence*  he  sought  by 
starting  many  subjects  of  debate  without  con- 
sulting them,  and  by  makiog  proposals  in  which 
Jie  knew  that  the  leading  men  of  the  senate 
would  not  concur.'  To  this  effect  he  devised  a 
project  for  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  of- 
fenng  himself  to  have  the  inspection  of  the 
work  for  five  years.  And  when  much  time  had 
heen  spent  in  fruitless  debates  on  this  subject,  he 
insisted,  that  a  considerable  intercalation  should 
he  made  to  lengthen  the  year,  to  give  him  suf- 
ficient time  to  ripen  his  prefects.  Being  opposed 
in  this  by  the  ooilcige  of  Augurs,*  he  employed 
his  tribunitian  power  to  obstruct  all  other  busi- 
ness, and  separated  himself  entirely  from  his 
friends  in  the  senate. 

Curio,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  once 
opemy  join  their  opponento;  but,  with  pro- 
fessions of  independence,  affected  to  oppose  the 
erron  of  both;  and,  hy  this  artful  conduct, 
seemed  to  have  received  the  instructions,  or  to 
have  imitated  the  policy  of  his  leader.  When 
the  great  question  or  Caesar's  recall  was  revived, 
he  inveighed,  as  formerly,  against  the  exorbitant 
powers  which  had  been  committed  to  this  gene- 
ral, and  urged  the  necessity  of  having  them  re- 
▼oked;  but  subjoined,  that  the  powers  granted 
to  Pompey  were  equally  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed, that  both  should  be  ordered  to  disband 
their  armies,  and  return  to  a  private  station. 
The  partizans  of  Pompey  insistea,  that  the  term 
of  his  commission  was  not  yet  expired ;  nor  that 
of  Caesar's,  replied  Curio.  If  either  is  to  be 
disarmed,  it  is  proper  that  both  should  be  so ; 
f  only  one  army  be  disbanded,  we  are  certainly 
the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  wero  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
state ;  one  devoted  to  Caesar,  another  to  Pom- 
pey, and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
pablio  against  the  intrigoes  or  Tiolenoe  of  either. 
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The  latter  must  have  been  few,  and  could  not 
hope  to  be  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two,  as  appeared  by  ths 
ciiaracter  of  Ita  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.     Csessr  had  shown  himself  In 
his  political  course^  a  dangeroos  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.     In  the  capacity  of  a  sub- 
ject,  he  had  supported  ever^  P^^^y  that  was 
inclined  to  commit  disorder  m  the  state,  or  to. 
weaken  the  liands  of  government.     In  that  of  a 
magistrate    he    spumed  every  legal  restraint, 
acted  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  supportiog  him- 
self by  popular  tumults,  and  the  crodit  of  a  fac- 
tion, against  the  laws  of  his  country ;  ai»d  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  considerate  persons* 
that  his  thirst  of  power  and  emolument  was 
not  to  be  satiated  without  a  total  subversion  of 
government :  that  if,  in  the  contest  which  i 
ed  to  impend,  his  sword  should  provail,  a  i 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine  would  ensue,  &r  ex- 
ceeding what  bad  yet  been  e?chibited  in  any  ca- 
lamitv  that  had  ever  beiaUen  the  republic     The 
description  of  his  adherents,**  and  the  character 
of  persons  that  crowded  to  his  standard,  justi-  - 
fied  the  general  fear  and  distrust  which  was  en-  , 
tertained  of  his  designs.     All  who  had  fallen 
under  sentence  of  the  law,  all  who  dreaded  this  » 
fate,  all  who  had  suffered  any  disgrace,  or  wero  * 
conscious  they  deserved  it;   young  men  who 
wero  impatient  of  government;  the  populace' 
who  had  an  aversion  to  order:  the  bankrupt, ' 
to  whom  law  and  property  itself  wen  enemies  ;  I 
all  these  looked  for  Lis  approach  with  impa-t 
tience,  and  joined  in  every  cry  that  was  raised  - 
in  his  favour.  I 

Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  oppodte  party,  had 
never  ceased  to  embroil  the  state  with  his  in- ! 
trigues,  and  even  inyiaded  the  laws  by  his  impa-  • 
tience  for  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  hon-  - 
ours ;  yet,  when  poesessed  or  power,  he  Ibad  * 
employed  it  with  moderation,  and  seeihed  to  ' 
delight  in  receiving  these  singular  trusta  by  the  ' 
free  choice  of  his  country ;  not  in  extortinf^ ' 
them,  not  in  making  any  illegal  use  of  them,  * 
nor  in  rotaining  them  beyond  the  terms  prescribed  > 
by  his  commission.  It  appeared,  that  in  no-  * 
thing  he  had  ever  iniured  tne  commonwealth  so  ] 
deeply,  as  in  caballing  with  Caesar  while  he  \ 
rose  to  his  present  elevation,  from  which  he  was  . 
not  likely  to  descend,  without  some  signal  con-  • 
vulsion  in  the  state." 

This  comparison  of  the  parties  which  wero  ) 
now  to  contend  for  power  at  the  hazard  of  the  . 
republic,  made  it  easy  for  gOod  citizens  to  choose  • 
their  side.     But  they  nevertheless   naturally ; 
wished  to  pnvent  the  contest  from  coming  to " 
extromities ;  as  in  the  event  of  the  war,  which 
they  dreaded,  it  was  scaroel/poesible  to  avoid  a 
military  government.     They  considered  the  m» 
posal  of  Curio  as  a  mero  protence  to  justify  Cae- 
sar in  keeping  possession  of  his  army :  but  thev 
saw  that  there  was  no  force  in  the  republic  suf- 
ficient to  resist  him.     They  wished  to  arm 
Pompey  for  this  purpose :  but  wero  prevented, 
either  by  the  confidence  which  he  still  gave  them 
of  his  own  superiority,  or  by  tlieir  fear  of  pre- 
cipitating the  state  into  a  dvil  war,  by  seeming 
to  take  any  precautions  against  It. 

Caesar  would  have  considered  every  attempt 
to  arm  the  republic  as  a  declaration  against 
himself;  and  mm  ready  to  commenes  bostilltlss 
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befivraanjr  siidi  mMsim  ooald  be  ouried  into 
«z«cutiMi.  ThejpropoMd  fdr  diisraiinf  at  OBot 
both  CflBHU'  And  Pompey,  in  tlie  mean  tmie»  waa 
CKtremeiT  aeoepCable  to  the  popular  partj^  who 
perpetiiaUy  aonndod  the  erj  of  liberty  againat 
the  aenat^  end  lately  too  againat  Pompey  btm- 
aelf,  who»  oo  aeoount  of  tlio  apfarit  oi  hia  ad- 
ministration wiien  last  in  oAoe»  and  the  aeTerity 
of  hia  prooeeatiom  againat  bribery  and  other 
oflRBDcea,  whieh  are  not  odlooa  to  the  wlcar, 
waa  beoome  in  a  oonaideFaUe  degree  nnpopiuar, 
Mid  anppoaed  to  aim  at  a  tyranny.  'With  anch 
poweie  aa  Pompey  already  pnMeeisdj  it  waa 
nekoned  an  effoit  of  ceange  to  oppeee  him. 
And  Curio^  in  eoming  from  the  senate,  with 
tlie  Instre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a  part,  waa 
received  by  the  populace  with  shonts  and  aoeia- 
aatiena,  was  eoodncted  to  his  hoaee  over  ways 
strewed  with  iowers,  and,  like  a  victor  in  llie 
drcna,  presented  with  ohaplets  and  garlands,  in 
reward  of  his  eoamgeous,  patriotie  and  impar- 
tial eonduot.  This  happened  about  the  time 
that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was  making 
a  show  of  Us  great  popularity  in  the  country 
towns,  where  be  was  received  with  ftasts,  pro- 
esssiona,  and  acclamations,  on  occasion  of  bis  re- 
covery from  a  sappoaed  dangerous  illness.  Cto- 
aar  too  had  a  like  reception  in  the  towns  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  it  ia  likely,  that  of  theoe 
three  pntenders  to  popularity,  Pompey  waa 
noat  elated  with  his  snare  of  the  public  favour, 
and  the  most  lU»Bly  to  mistake  these  appearances 
of  oenaideration  for  the  stable  foundationa  of 
power.  Under  thia  miatake  probably  it  waa, 
that  when  one  of  hIa  frienda  asked  him,  with 
what  ibroe  he  was  to  oppoee  Cmar  if  he  should 
nuoeh  into  Italy  with  Ills  army?  «  In  Italy," 
he  anawered,  «I  can  raise  forces  with  a  stamp 
ofmyftMt."  He  waa,  however,  greatly  alarmed 
hy  the  mothm  which  had  been  made  by  Curio, 
nnd  by  the  receptieo  it  met,  both  In  the  appro- 
hatftoa  of  the  aenators,  and  in  the  aedamations 
•fthepeopla.  He  wrote  a  letter,  on  ihia  ocg». 
■ion,  to  the  aenate,  ia  which  be  acknowledged 
the  oervieaa  af  Cnsar,  and  atientloned  his  own. 
<«  Hia  late  cenanlate,"  hesald,  «wasnotof  his 
aeeking;  it  wasprsasednponhim  tosavethere- 
pubISc  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers ;  the  com- 
mand he  then  bore  hmd  devolved  upon  him  in 


oanseqnenee  of  hia  having  been  consul,  and  was 
given  far  a  term  of  yean,  yet  fiir  from  being 
expired ;  bat  he  vraa  ready,  neverAeless,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  tenn,  to  ro- 
ei£n  with  alacrity  what  he  had  accepted  with 
rttoctanoe."  He  continued,  on  every  oceadon, 
to  vepeat  the  same  pvofiassions,  adding,  «  That 
he  made  no  doubt  nia  relation  and  his  friend 
Casar  woald  cheerfully  make  a  like  sacrifice  to 
the  ftars  and  apprehensions  of  his  fdlow-citi. 
;  and  that,  after  many  yean  of  hard  strug- 
,lie        "  • 


gle  with  wariike  enemies,  he  would  now  haatoi 
to  retin  in  peace,  and  to  sdlaoa  himaelf  in  the 
midat  of  domestic  npose.*' 

Pompey,  for  the  most  part,  chose  to  dissemble 
hie  sentiments,  and  advanced  to  hie  purpoae  by 
indirect  msana;  he  was  therefore,  like  moat 
actlaA  sen,  easily  over-reached  by  penons  who 
perceived  his  dsslgns ;  and  probably,  on  the  pre- 
aent  occaaion,  waa  the  only  dupe  or  his  own  ar- 
tiAos%  or  of  those  that  wen  employed  against 
him.  Curio,  In  the  senate,  openly  attacked  this 
part  of  hia  chnacter,  inaiating  that  action^  and 
not  prdearinns,  wen  now  to  be  regarded:  tliat 
the  army  of  Casar  waa,  to  the  republic,  a  ne> 
rossary  oefence  Matnat  that  of  Pompey ;  that 
psnrthaioasi  bo*  ahould  be  ordered  to  dbbaad, 
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of  being  declared,  in  caaeef  db- 
nemlea  to  their  country;  and  that 
rmy  should  be  instantly  levied  to  enfbroa 
orders^  <<  Now,*'  said  he,  « ia  the  tfane  to 
reduce  this  aasoming  and  arrogant  man,  while 
you  have  a  person  who  can  d&pnto  his  preten- 
sions, and  who  can  vrreet  those  arms  out  of  hia 
hands^  which  he  never  would  hFve  wiUii^^ 
dropped.'* 

The  friends  of  Cmer,  hi  the  senate,  dfcred  to 
comproeniae  the  dlsputo ;  and  provided  Pompey 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Cieaar  wen  allowed 
to  retafai  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  two  legionsb 
they  propoeed,  in  hia  name,  to  didband  the  r»- 
mamder  of  his  army,  and  to  reaicn  the  other 
part  of  his  prorinces.  **  Observe  the  dutiful  d* 
tiaen  and  good  sulject,"  said  Cato,  «  how  nady 
be  ia  to  quit  the  northeni  parts  of  Gaul,  if  yoa- 
only  put  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  tho 
city;  and  how  ready  to  accept  of  yonr  voluntas' 
ry  submission,  rather  than  employ  your  own 
army  against  you  to  enforce  it."' 

In  the  rssidt  of  these  debatea,  the  asnate,  npcB 
the  motion  of  the  consul  Marcellus,  came  to  n 
vote  on  the  foBowing  questions,  which  wen  se- 
parately ^tated,  relatfnff  to  the  a] 


both  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey.  On  the  first 
question.  Whether  Cseear  should  disband  bin 
army  ?  the  jfyes  wen  general  throughout  the 
house.  On  the  second,  rriating  to  Pompey,  the 
Noes  greatly  pnvaUed.  Curio  and  M.  Antony 
insisted,  that  the  queetions  wen  not  lairty  put ; 
and  that  they  did  not  collect  the  eenae  of  tha 
senato ;  that  the  minority  might  be  of  opinion, 
that  both  should  disband;  and  that  both,  there- 
fore,  dumld  be  included  in  the  same  question. 
To  this  purpose,  accordingly,  a  tMrd  qnestleo 
was  put ;  and  the  senate  having  divided,  a  nt*- 
Jority  of  three  hundred  and  seventy^yrsi^pear- 
ed  against  twenty-two  Noes,*  Whether  these 
proceedings  of  tlie  senate  wen  annulled  by  any- 
mformali^,  or  wen  deprived  of  effect  by  any 
other  circumstance,  does  not  appear.  The  only 
Immediate  consequence  they  seem  to  have  pro* 
dttced,  was  an  order  to  Pompey  uid  Cssar,  r»» 
auirinff  each  of  them  to  march  a  legion  to  reln- 
roroe  ttie  army  in  Syria,  wliere  the  Phrthlans^ 
though  npnhed  from  Antioch  hi  the  preceding 
year,  had  wintered  in  the  Cyrrhestica,  a  district 
of  that  province,  and  threatened  to  rqpeat  f '  ' 


invasion  in  thepreeent  spring  and  summer ; 
this  appean  to  have  been  no  men  than  a  fbebla 
attempt  to  strip  Cassr  of  twol^ons,  of  which, 
when  It  came  to  be  executed,  he  well  knew  how 


to  disappoint  the  effect. 

WhUe  the  suljject  of  Caoear's  appaintmenteoo- 
oupied  all  parties  at  B-obm,  he  himself,  with  hia 
army,  passed  a  quiet  winter  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  or  early  in  the  spring,  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pntenoe  £or  this  journey,  tne 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  cdl^ge  of  au- 
gurs, which  was  iast  ajqfiroaching ;  and  for 
which  his  friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate. 
Manv  votes  wen  to  be  procund  in  the  coionfM 
and  free  cities  bordering  on  that  part  of  his  pro- 
vince which  was  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  ho 
made  his  Journey  with  nnoommon  speed  to  se- 
cun  them :  but  bdng  informed,  on  the  roadt 
that  the  election  of  auguss  was  past,  and  that 
his  iHend  Antony  had  pnvailed,  he  neverthslesa 
I  Journey,  and  with  ^e  aama  diii* 
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gowe  M  bef««  1m  bad  VMelvei  tut  ialbrmatkui, 
mijiog.  It  was  proper  be  aboold  tbank  bia 
trwodB  for  tbeir  com  offioei»  and  Toqneal  tbe 
contianance  «f  tbeur  fbToor  in  bk  own  eompoti- 
tlon  tor  tbe  coosuiata^  wbicb  ba  ptoyoaad  ta  da- 
dara  on  tba  ibUowinf  yaar.  Ho  aUaged,  aa  « 
naaottv  for  bia  aariy  appUoation,  tbat  bia  ana* 
vue^  in  order  to  oppraaa  bim,  or  towitbaiand 
bia  jaat  prateoaiona,  bad  placad  C.  Maroallna 
and^.  Lantiilua  In  tba  magiatnej  of  tba  pi^ 
aent  yaar,  and  bad  r^Jaetad  tba  pretanafana  of 
Galba,  tboogb  mncb  bettor  founded. 

He  wao  met  in  all  tbe  proylnclal  towna  and 
cnlooiei  of  Claalpioe  Gaul  witb  more  tban  a 
bingly  reception*  witb  aacrliloea  and  proeeniona 
arerjr  wbare  made  by  innumerable  crowdi^ 
wbldi  ware  MoemMed  to  aee  and  admire  bim. 


Having  made  tbe  drenit  of  tbia  proTinooi  and 
aounded  tbe  dl^oaitiona  of  tbe  people,  be  ra- 
turned  witb  creat  daapatch  to  bta  quartere  at 
Nemetooennai/  in  the  low  eountrlei^  where  be 
lifcewiae  wiahed  to  know  the  dispoaition  as  well 
aa  tbe  state  of  his  army ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
ordered  the  whole  to  aaaembie  on  the  Moeelle. 
He  foremw,  that  the  senate  might  possibly  pass 
a  decree  to  supersede  him;  aiM  that  be  must 
tiien  depend  upon  tbe  attachment  of  his  l^ons, 
and  make  war,  or  aubmit,  aa  he  found  them  in» 
dined ;  in  this,  bowoTer,  it  is  probable  he  waa 
In  a  great  measure  resdved,  or  bad  no  doubt  of 
tbeir  wtiUngneas  to  become  bis  partners  in  a 
military  adventure  for  the  aovereignty  of  the 
emdre* 

In  tbIa  state  of  aflUra  be  aaalgned  to  Labienus 
kb  etation  within  tbe  Alpe;  and  seeming  to 
have  ooncdved  a  suspidon  of  this  officer,  or 
rather  knowing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  fol. 
few  him.  In  eaaa  bia  commission  should  be 
withdrawn  by  tbe  aenate,  nor  to  eo-opeimte  in 
any  act  of  hoetillty  agabat  tba  republie,  he 
wiahed  to  pnvent  tbe  disputes  wbleh  might 
arise  on  such  an  oooaaion,  and  to  avoid  tbe  diffi- 
cult task  of  determining  bow  he  should  deal 
witb  a  dtiaen,  who  bdng  an  oifender  against 
bimadf,  was  neverthdeai  In  bia  duty  to  tba 
state,  and  who  either,  by  bia  impunity  or  by 
bia  auflerings,  might  start  dangerous  qnsstions, 
and  divide  the  opinions  and  affections  M  tbe  soU 
dicn.  He  dimlssed  bim,  therefore,  from  the 
army  in  the  northern  Gaul,  to  command  on  tbe 
Po^  a  station  from  which  he  could  easily  quit 
the  province,  and  Join  the  foroea  of  the  republie ; 
and  bv  tbia  means  rid  bim  at  once  of  a  person 
on  wbom  he  could  not  rdy,  and  whom  be 
would  scarcely  dare  to  puniab  tor  defection. 
But  in  whatever  manner  we  understand  thb 
aeparation,  it  ia  noticed,  that  while  Cnsar  bim- 
•elf  remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Moedle, 
and  made  frequent  movements  merdy  to  exer- 
dse  tbe  traope  and  to  prseerve  thdr  bedth,  a 
rumour  prevailed,  tbat  bia  enemiea  were  aoUdt* 
Sng  Xjd»ienus  to  desert  bim,  and  to  carry  off  the 
tnope  tbat  ware  under  bia  command.  At  the 
lame  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  aenate  waa 
preparing  a  decree  to  diveat  Casar  of  his  govern- 
ment,  and  to  disband  hie  amiy.  Tbeae  indnui^ 
tiona  ha  affected  to  treat  ae  groundleai  j  obeerv- 
ing,  tbat  be  could  not  believe  aueb  an  officer  aa 
L^ienus  would  betray  bia  truat ;  and  tbat  for 
himself,  ha  waa  at  all  timea  ready  to  aubmit  bia 
omae  to  a  free  eanata.  The  propoaab  of  Curla» 
and  bia  other  frianda»  be  add,  bad  bean  ao  rea- 
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I,  that  the  aaiiata  w«nia  have  bmg  ago  a^ 
ceptedoftbeam  If  that  body  had  not  bean  ttnd« 
tbe  improper  iniluenee  of  bis  enemies. 

About  tbe  same 
Ibmona  order  af  tbe 
from  bia  army  to  be  tranaj 
employed  \u  die  I^rtfikn 
restore  that  legion  wbicb  be  bad  borrowed  from 
Pompey.  Itls  prabaUe,  tbat  ha  bad  dedred 
the  bwt  adabt  be  aent  to  bim  merdy  to  take  off 
a  part  of  Ua  rival's  f<prce;  and  though  be  nowv 
with  seeming  ebeerfulnese,  compiled  witb 
the  requldtion  to  restore  tlieni,  yet  be  altow 
wards  complained  of  this  measure  reapeeting  the 
two  leglona  in  question,  ae  a  more  artlAoe  ta 
turn  bis  own  foreee  agalnat  bim.  In  eempll- 
ance  whb  the  eenate'a  order,  be  eent  tba 
fifteenth  legion,  then  upon  the  Po,  and  rdieved 
it  by  one  m»m  hia  preaent  camp.  In  diamlsslng 
the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  he  waa,  under  prstenea 
of  gratitude  for  paat  aervioee,  meet  lavleb  of  Ma 
careaaea  and  thanks ;  and  aa  an  eameat  of  future 
favour,  ordered  each  private  man  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.*  By  tbfai  aitfbl 
conduct,  while  he  parted  with  the  men,  he  took 
care  to  retdn  their  affectiona,  and  aent  tbeniy 
together  with  bis  own  legion,  aa  at  best  but  aa 
unoertdn  and  dubioua  aooeedon  of  atrength  ta 
hia  enemiea.* 

The  officers,  who  were  lent  to  make  tbeae  da> 
mands,  and  to  conduct  the  troope  Into  Itdy, 
brought  to  thdr  employeraa  very  flattering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispodtions  of  Ccear*s  army: 


Cssar  waa  become  odious  on  account  of  tba 
bard  aervioe  ill  which  be  bad  so  long  employed 
them,  without  any  adequate  reward,  and  an 
account  of  the  suspidon  tbat  be  aimed  at  tb« 
monarchy.*  It  is  In  tbe  highest  degna  probaUe^ 
that  their  crafty  leader  emoloyed  proper  persona 
to  hold  this  language  to  the  eommledoiiera  of 
the  aenate,  and  to  the  officere  of  Pompey;  and 
to  utter  c*tmpUinta  of  thdr  ooaomander,  and  of 
tbe  service,  on  porpoee  tbat  they  might  be  re- 
peated in  Italy.  Hia  own  preparatlona  wcrt 
not  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  auplna 
security  into  which  he  endeavoured,  by  tbIa  and 
every  other  measure,  to  lull  hie  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  be  eondneted  bit 
army  back  to  thdr  quarters  In  tbe  low  ooun* 
triee,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Oaul.  lYebonlua 
was  stationed  with  four  legions  on  tbe  Scbdd 
and  the  Mouse,  and  Fabiua,  witb  other  fbnr,  be- 
tween tbe  Soane  and  tbe  Loire,  fai  tbe  canton 
of  Bibraet^,  now  Autun.  Ibla  dispodtion.  Ilka 
that  of  tbe  fbrmer  winter,  waa  cdculated  ta 
avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  la 
Itdy.  He  himsdf  Intended  to  winter  witbla 
tbe  Alpe,  but  had  no  troope  on  tbat  side  of  tba 
mountdns  tbat  could  oeaulon  any  suspidon; 

itbmsd,    tb< 


only 
thirteenth. 


legion   is   mentioned,    tba 
which  be  had  eent  to  repfaMse  tba 


fifteenth ;  that,  upon  pretence  of  the  I'artblao 
vnur,  bad  been  called  away  from  bia  province. 
Upon  hia  arrivd  in  Italy  be  aftdad  aurpriat 
upon  bearing  that  tbe  two  Icgiona  latdy  de- 
manded fhnn  bfah  bad  not  been  aent  into  Asii^ 
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PoomB,  p.  4W. 
•  Flatard    *  " 


atardu  inTUa  Caaails,  p.  in.  at  hi  TIta  rMtf 
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kilt  were  kept  in  Italf,  and  pot 

'  '^  He  complained,  that  he  was 


I  of  Pompey. 
betrayed ;  that  hit  enemies  meant  to  disarm  and 
drcumrent  him.  <*  But  while  the  republic  is 
aafo,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on  amicable 
terms,  I  will  bear,*'  he  said,  «  with  any  indig^- 
nitiea,  rather  than  involve  the  aCata  in  a  civil 
war."* 

While  the  fcctions  that  were  likely  to  divide 
the  empire  were  in  this  situation,  C.  Marcellua, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  succession  of  oon- 
•uls,  together  with  Publius  Lentulos,  were 
choaen  tor  the  following  year.  Before  they  en- 
tered on  office  a  rumour  arose,  that  Caesar,  with 
his  whole  army,  was  actually  in  motion  to  pass 
the  Alps.  Marcellua,  consul  of  the  present 
year,  assembled  the  senate;  laid  before  them  this 
report,  and  moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  and  new  levies  should 
be  ordered.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Curio 
eimtradlcted  the  report,   and,  by  hia  Tkibu- 


[Book  IV, 

nitian  authority,  forbade  the  senate  to  proceed  is 
any  resolution  upon  this  sulyect. 

On  this  interposition  of  toe  tribune,  the  con* 
sul  dismissed  the  assembly,  using,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impatience,  the  words  fol- 
lowing: That  if  he  were  not  supported  by  tho 
senate,  in  the  measures  which  were  neoeMary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  ha 
should  put  the  exercise  of  his  power  into  handa 
more  lilcely  to  make  the  state  be  respected: 
then,  together  with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  eonsuls 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  repaired  to  tba 
l^ardens  where  Pompey  resided  ;  tnis  officer  be- 
ing obliged,  on  account  of  his  miUtary  command, 
to  remain  without  the  city  ;  and  presenting  hia 
sword,  bid  him  employ  it  for  the  defence  of  hia 
country,  and  with  it  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  forces  then  in  Italy.  To  this  addreas^ 
Pompey,  with  an  air  of  modesty,  made  ana 
*<  If  nothing  better  can  be  deviaod  for  the  i 
mon  wealth?* 


CHAP.  V. 


HOum  qfdSfferent  Qfflcenfrom  their  Provincep^Decree  of  the  Senate  to  nmersede  Ca$ar-~Forhiddeii 
ku  the  Tyibunea-^^ommusion  to  the  ConmU  and  to  Pompey — Their  Betolutum* — Flight  of  the 
Tribuna  Antony  and  Qtdntvs  Camus — Sj)eech  of  Casar  to  the  Legion  at  Ravenna^-^^rpriM  of 
Arhmnun^^March  of  Casar^^FUght  of  Pompey  and  the  Senate,  ^.•-ZAjmroach  ^C^tsar-^Embari* 
ation  and  Veparture'' of  Pompey  from  jBrundmum — Betum  of  Caesar  to  Rome—Pataei  by  ManeUkt 
"  I  tha  Segnt-— Legions  of  Pompey  in  i^ain  conducted  to  the  Var, 


into  Spahi^ 

IN  this  poatmre  of  aifairs,  the  officers,  who 
had  been  sent  in  the  preceding  year  to  the 
command  of  provinces,  were  returned  to  Rome, 
and  some  of  them  remained  with  their  ensigns 
of  magistracy  in  the  suburlis,  to  solicit  the  mili- 
tary honours  to  which  they  thought  themselves 
oatitled  by  their  services.  Bibulus,  though  not 
prsseot  in  the  action  in  which  Cassius  defeated 
the  Parthians,  yet  being  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  legal 
deacriptioQ  of  those  services  for  which  the 
triumph  waa  obtained,  he  entered  his  claim; 
•ad  waa  accordingly,  upon  the  motion  of  Cato, 
who  probably  wished  him  this  consolation  for 
the  mortificationa  he  had  received  in  hia  con- 
•olate,  found  to  be  entitled  to  this  honour.  It 
had  been  long  appropriated  as  the  specific  reward 
of  victoriea,  obtained  by  the  slaughter  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  enemies,  and  would  have  been 
prepoaterooa  in  the  case  of  any  other  merit: 
CI«)ero,  nevertheless,  now  likewise  applied  for  a 
triumph,  partly  in  emulation  to  BibuIus,  of 
hwom  ha  expresses  some  jealousy  ;  and  partly, 
that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  his  stay  in  the 
BuburlM,  and  for  absenting  himself  from  the  se- 
nate, *nd  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
being  very  much  perplexed  how  to  steer  between 
the  parties  of  Csbsbt  and  PompNsy,  who  had  both 
applied  to  him  by  letters  to  Join  them  in  the 
present  dispute."  He  had,  some  time  before  his 
departure  from  Cilicia  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
sent  an  account  of  his  military  operations  to 
Cuio,  and  to  aomo  others  of  hia  oriends,  with  an 


1  Rirtas  do  BeQo  Galileo.  1ib.HU.  0.40. 
't  dcofo  ad  Att.  Kb.  viL  ep.  1. 


earnest  request,  that  a  thank^vinr  might  bo 
appointed  for  the  victory  he  had  oi>tained.  Such 
an  appointment  vraa  reckoned  one  of  the  great- 
est honours  which  a  Roman  officer  could  reoaivo 
in  absence,  and  might  lead  to  a  triumph.  Cato 
replied  in  terms  that  were  polite ;  but  cjoryinf 
some  degree  of  indirect  reproof  for  the  Improper 
ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in  this  roqneat, 
intimating  that  his  merit  vraa  not  ao  much  that 
of  a  general,  as  of  a  humane,  upright,  and  aUo 
magistrate;  that  he  had  movea  the  senate  to 
pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his  fovour,  ao 
thinking  it  more  honourable  than  a  thaalagiv- 
ing,  which  always  had  a  reference  to  aomo  eventy 
deptending  on  chance  or  the  valour  of  an  army ; 
but  that,  since  Cicero  had  chosen  to  put  hia  aar- 
vices  on  the  last  footing,  he  had  a  douUo  satia- 
iactlon,  that  of  having  done  what  he  thooffht  in-» 
cumbent  on  himself,  and  that  of  finding  that  tho 
desire  of  his  friend  was  gratified.' 

Cicero  at  first  received  this  dedaratloii  of 
Cato  as  a  proper  expression  of  friendship,  and 
in  the  highest  d^ree  honourable  to  himself;* 
but  on  hearing  of  the  military  honours  wbidi 
were  decreed  to  Bibulus  upon  Cato*s  motion,  ho 
LO  con 


waa  greatly  provoked,  and  considered  this  i 
duet  as  psrtial  to  his  rival,  and  invidiona  to 
himself.*  He  was  instigated  or  confirmed  la 
these  sentiments  by  Canr,  who  gladly  aelMd 
the  opportunity  to  incite  him  against  Cato. 
"  Observe,**  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which 
is  quoted  by  Cicero  on  this  subject,  *'  the  maKoe 
of  the  man,  he  affects  to  give  you  the  oommoiw 
dations  of  clemency  and  integrity,  which  yo« 


8  Cieero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xv.  ep.  9.         4  Ihid.  S|p.tk 
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4ld  not  detira,  and  witUiolds  «  jiitob  of  oommon 
mpeol,  which  you  had  asked.  This  conduct," 
eonlinuct  Cicero  to  Atticua,  "  beapeaki  the  enyy 
iTom  which  it  pvooeeda.  It  ia  not  aufferabl^ 
nor  will  I  endure  it  CMar»  in  his  letter  to 
haa  not  mined  the  proper  xemarka.*'  Such 
dutracted 


the 


that 


the  mind  of 


thia  ineenioua  but  weak  man*  eren  while  he 
Iilmaelf  forenw  a  conflict,  in  which  the  repuh- 
Ito  itself,  and  all  the  honours  it  oouldbestow« 
i  probably  aoon  to  pcoish. 


In  the  nresent  situation  of  affidrs,  every  re- 
solution which  the  friends  of  the  republic  could 
take  was  fraught  with  dangor,  and  everyday 
increased  their  perplexity.  jTo  leave  Caaur  in 
'  hia  army,  and  to  admit  him  with 


aach  a  force  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
waa  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  do- 
iBini<m  he  meant  to  assume.  To  persist  in  con- 
fining him  to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages^ 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  pretence  to  make  vrar 
on  the  republic.  The  powera  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  enal^le  Pompey  to  resist  Casar,  might 
he  equdly  dangerous  to  the  republic  in  the  pos- 
aession  oi  the  one,  aa  thev  were  in  tliat  of  the 
other.  This  person,  on  whom  the  state  waa  now 
to  rely,  even  while  his  own  consideration,  with 
that  of  every  other  senator,  waa  at  stake,  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  act,  until  all  the  powers 


that  were  wanting  to  gratify  his  ambition  should 
he  put  into  his  IiAnds.  With  an  appearance  of 
ease  and  negligence,  he  went  upon  parties  of 
pleasure  through  Italy,  while  every  one  else 
apprenended  that  Rome  itself,  as  wdl  as  Italy, 
must  soon  become  a  soeue  of  blood.  At  an  in- 
terview with  Cicero,  whom,  en  his  way  to  the 
city,  he  met  near  Naples,  he  himself  spoke  of  a 
civil  war  as  unavoidable.'  Upon  his  return  to 
Home,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decemlier,  he 
even  seemed  averse  to  any  accommodation.  He 
declared  his  mind  openly,  that  if  Cosar  should 
obtain  the  consulate,  even  upon  laying  down 
hia  arms,  the  state  must  be  undone ;  that  in  his 
opinion,  whenever  a  vigorous  opposition  ap- 
psared,  Caesar  would  chooae  to  retain  his  army, 
and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate;  but, 
continued  he,  if  Casar  should  proceed  head- 
hmg,  and  bring  matters  to  the  decision  of  the 
aword,  how  contemptible  must  he  appear,  a 
mere  private  adventurer  against  the  authority  of 
the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under 
my  commano. 

To  justi^  this  security,  or  presumption  on 
the  part  or  Pompey,  it  must  oe  remembered 
that  while  Caesar  waa  forming  an  army  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise 
fiirmsd  a  great  army  of  six  complete  legions,  and 
many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  that  If  Caesar 
should  ntaka  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  intended  that  his  army  should  pass  the 
Pvrenees  as  fast  as  thai  of  Caesar  passed  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  off  bis  resources, 
ana  while  Pompey  himself  received  him  with 
the  fbroes  of  Italy,  that  the  Spanish  army 
ahoold  praos  upon  his  rear,  and  place  him  at 
Oiioe  between  two  attacks.  .  It  ought  likewise 
to  be  oonsidered,  that  although  few  troops  were 
then  actually  formed  in  Itely,  yet  this  was  the 
great  nursery  of  soldiers  for  the  whole  empire, 
and  multitudes  could,  on  anv  sadden  emergency, 
he  embodied  in  every  part  or  that  country.^ 

Pompey*  with  these  securities  in  his  hands 
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for  the  final  tucoess  of  Us  vfewa  against  Caesar, 
suffered  this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the 
aenate  jHxpooed  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them ;  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehendona» 
which  he  expected  would  render  them  more 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  to 
comply  with  his  own  desires,  than  he  had  gen- 
erally found  them  in  times  of  greater  security. 

In  the  same  strain  of  policy,  Pompey  had 
frequently  ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at 
the  growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order 
to  render  himself  the  more  necessary,  and  to 
draw  from  the  senate  and  the  people  offers  of 
extraordinary  trust  and  power,  ^y  the  address. 
of  Cato,  and  of  other  active  men  in  the  senate, 
he  had  been  obliged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  he 
aimed  at  the  powers  of  dictator,  to  be  content 
with  those  of  sols  consul.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  had  entertained  the  same  views  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  permitted  the  evils  to  accumulate, 
until  the  remedy  he  wished  for  should  appear  to 
be  necessary.  He  continued  accordingly  with 
votes  and  resolutions  of  the  senate  to  combat 
Caesar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ar- 
my, ready  on  the  first  plausible  pretence  to  fall 
upon  Italy,  to  seize  tne  seate  of  government, 
and  avail  himself  of  that  name  and  authority  of 
the  republic,  on  ^^hich  Pompey  himselr  so 
greatly  relied. 

Mean  time,  the  new  year  com- 
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menced,  and  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
oellus  with  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
entered  on  their  office  as  consuls. 
Both  parties  were  prepared  for  a 
decisive  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  claims.  He  himself 
for  some  years  had  wintered  near  to  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  his  provinces.  He  was  now 
at  Ravenna,  the  nearest  station  of  bis  army  to 
Rome;  but  without  any  troops,  besides  what 
ao^pear  to  have  been  the  usual  establishment  of 
the  Cisalpine  province ;  that  is,  the  thirteenth 
legion,  wnich  nad  been  sent  thither  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  legion,  with  which  he  had  been 
required  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Syria,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  making  In  all  l>etween  five 
and  six  thousand  men."  Soon,  after  his  arrival 
at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by  Curio,  who, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate,  made  this 
Joum^  to  receive  his  directions  in  respect  to 
the  future  operations  of  the  party;  and  after 
their  conference,  returned  to  liome  with  a  letter 
from  Caesar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which  waa 
presented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  new  consuls  into  office.* 

The  consul  Lentulus  moved,  that  prior  to  any 
other  business,  the  state  of  the  republic,  and 
that  of  the  provinces,  should  be  taken  under 
consideration;  and  alluding  to  the  resolutions 
which  were  already  on  rennrd,  relating  to  Cae* 
ear's  province,  said,  that  if  the  senate  stood 
firm  on  this  occasion  to  their  former  decrees, 
his  servicee  should  not  be  wanting  to  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  seconded  by  Scipio,  and 
was  applauded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  m« 
nate ;  but  Caesar  had  procured  the  admission  of 
Mark  Antony  and  of  Quintus  Caseius,  two  of 
his  most  noted  and  determined  partizans,  into 
the  college  of  tribunes.  These  could  make  riots, 
or  furnish  the  pretence  of  violencf  in  the  city, 
whenever  the  military  designs  of  their  patron 
were  ripe  for  execution:  they  were  tobetbeexa* 
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OTB  of  wiMt  bad  bwn  oooeerted  with  Curio*  or 
whatever  elm  should  be  thought  proper  to  pro- 
viote  Cm^t's  dceigiit.  They  began  with  threat- 
ening to  stop  all  proceedings  of  the  senate^  QncQ 
Cttear*s  letter  was  rsad ;  and  preralled  on  this 
meeting  to  b«rin  with  that  paper.  It  was  ex- 
pressed, aooordlng  to  Cicero,  in  terms  menacing 
and  harsh,*  and  contained  in  substance  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  proDosals,  which  Qesar  had  been  all 
along  makii^  tuough  Curio,  and  his  other  ad- 
herents at  Romei,  « That  he  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  honours,  which  the  Roman  people 
had  bestowed  upon  him ;  that  he  should  be  left 
upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  other  officers,  who 
Were  allowed  to  Join  ciTil  office  at  Rome  with 
military  establishments  In  the  pforinces;  and 
that  he  should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  sols  ob- 
ject of  their  distrust  and  seTerity.*** 

This  letter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  to  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  authority.  It  was  by  many 
treated  as  an  actual  dedsratlon  of  war.  The 
debates  were  renewed  on  this  subject  for  some 
days  successivelT,  from  the  first  to  the  serenth 
•f  January.  Ofn  the  last  of  these  days,  a  reso- 
lution was  finuned,  ordering  Casar  to  dismiss 
his  army,  and  by  a  certain  day  to  retirs  from  his 
proTinoes,  or  in  case  of  disobedience,  declaring 
Aim  an  enemy  to  his  coantrr.  The  tribunes, 
Mark  Antony  and  Qnlntoa  CMsin%  Interposed 
with  their  negatlTO. 

The  hands  of  the  sedate  hdng  thus  tied  np  by 
tfie  prohibition  or  interdict  of  the  tribones,  it 
was  moTed  that  the  members  should  pnt  on 
mourning.  In  order  to  impress  the  people  widi 
m  deeper  sense  of  the  calamity  which  was  Ukaly 
to  ensue  t^om  the  contumacy  of  these  faetiaos 
officers.  This  likewise  the  tribunes  forbad ;  bat 
the  senate  being  adloumed,  all  the  members,  aa 
of  their  own  aooon^  returned  to  their  next  meet- 
ing In  habits  of  mourning,  and  proceeded  tocon- 
wur  In  what  manner  uey  might  remove  the 
tf fflcnlty  which  aroee  from  this  ftetious  Intcr^ 
position  of  the  tribunes.  In  the  conduaion  of 
this  deliberation.  It  was  determined  to  give  to 
tibe  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  togsther  with 
Pompey,  In  the  character  of  proconsul,  the 
charge  usual  In  the  most  dangerous  conjunc- 
tnres;  tofnv$enethec<mmonmeatthbytuchmetmt 
«  to  their  ducrelSon  thouU  oppeaar  to  beneees$ary. 

This  chai^  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  what  had  passed  In  the  times  of  the 
t^racchi  of  Satuminns  and  of  Catallne.  The 
tribunes,  vriio  had  occasioned  the  measore, 
either  apprehended,  or  affected  to  apprehend, 
Immediate  danger  to  their  own  persons:  they 
disguised  themselves  In  the  habit  of  slaves,  ancC 
together  with  Curio,  In  the  night  fled  fkom 
Rome  In  hired  carriages."  The  oonsuls  re- 
paired to  Pompey  in  the  snburbe;  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  order  of  the  senate,  daimed  his  assist- 


ance in  discharging  the  important  duties  with 
Which  they  were  jointly  intrusted.  It  wm 
agrscd,  in  concert  with  him,  that  they  should 
•npport  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  a  pro- 
per militanr  forces  that  they  should  proeeed  to 
make  new  leriea  with  the  greatest  despatch ;  and 
In  etder  to  give  effect  to  these  preparationa,  that 
Pompey  should  have  the  snprema 
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the  treasury,  and  aU  the  fbrom  of  the  repahUe^ 
in  every  quarter  of  me  world. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  hat  mroaddng. 
The  season,  although  nominally  In  the  month  eff 


January,  being  only  about  filly  davs  past  th« 
autumnal  equima,  or  about  the  twcliUi  of  No- 
vember, Ctosar  had  fbw  troope  on  the  side  eff 
Italy ;  the  fbfOB  of  his  army  WM  yet  beyond  tha 
Alpe,  and  the  oAcors  now  entrusted  with  tim 
mfety  of  the  commonwealth,  fiattersd  tiwm- 
sdvcs  tiiat  mndi  time  might  be  found  to  put  th» 
republic  hi  a  state  of  defence^  befhrs  Us  army  at 
this  season  could  pa«  thom  momitalns,  even  if 
he  should  be  mdesperate  as  to  mske  warea  tha 
commonwealwi  j  which  Pompey  did  not  evcs^ 
in  this  state  of  affUrs,  appear  to  have  beBeved. 

When  Canar  receivea  aoDonntB  of  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  fbrth  the  troops  then  at 
Ravenna,  and  In  a  harangue  emimerated  tim 
wion|a  tHilch  for  aome  years  he  alleged  had 
been  done  to  lilmself ;  oomphdned  that  hie  ene- 
mies had  now  found  means  to  CDoeite  against  him 
even  Pompey,  a  person  whom  honour  he  had 
alwaya  promoted  with  the  warmest  affccthm ; 
that  the  InterpoeMon  of  the  tribones,  In  bshalf 
ni  the  army  and  of  himself,  had  been  defimted 
br  means  of  threats  and  of  actual  ftroe ;  that 
tneir  eacred  nenons  had  been  violated.  In  sader 
to  opprem  him ;  that  resolutions,  which  had 
never  keen  taken  but  in  the  most  dangeraua  and 
tiueatening  coi^unctnres,  to  prevent  rufaioaa 
laws  from  being  carried  bv  uisurrBetlon  and 
violence,  vrers  now  formed  against  peafeahla 
magistrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquil* 
U^ ;  he  thcfefbre  eidiorted  tiie  army  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  an  offioeiv  under  whom  they 
had  now,  for  nine  years,  fUthfiilly  served  the 
fapabUo ;  under  whom  they  had  gained  asaar 
victorim  in  Gaol  and  in  Gennany,  and  reduced 
a  meet  warlike  province  into  a  state  of  abselnta 
submission.  Hs  was  answered  with  a  shoot  of 
applause^  and  a  general  acdamatlon  from  tha 
raiik%  that  they  vrers  ready  to  avenge  the  Ia- 


jurim  done  to  their  general,  and  to  the ! 
of  the  people. 

On  leoemng  them  asanrancm  from  the  trsopa 
fbsn  present,  Cssar  Immediately  denatched  an 
ex  Unas  to  the  qnsrtsrs  of  the  twelfth  lcgieii» 
which,  flrom  the  time  at  which  It  i 


joined  him,  appears  to  have  been  jdrcady  withhi 
wUh  orden 


the  Alpe  vrhh  orders  to  march.  The  rnnalader 
of  his  anonr  being  supposed  In  the  low  eoontrics^ 
or  in  the  heart  of  Graul,  It  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that  even  hi  caaa 
of  hoatOities  any  decisive  oporatien  eeald  take 
place  before  the  spring.  At  that  ssason.  Indeed, 
the  measures  now  taken  by  both  partlee  oeemed 
to  threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion;  bat  It  Is  nal 
to  be  doubted  that  CMar  had  fbreeeen,  ar  pi». 
pared,  many  of  the  meat  fanportant  drcomstancea 
of  thepresent  coinunctnre $  that  he  had  bniught 
hb  afRdra  Into  that  postara,  at  whi^  he  In- 
tended hoetUitim  should  commence;  and  ^m* 
the  eeeming  ns^ect  with  which  he  saffored  him* 
aelf  to  be  ttten  wMi  m  small  a  faros  en  the  sida 
of  Italy,  vms  probaUy  the  best  concerted  prepar- 
ation be  coald  have  made  for  the  war.  Whila 
he  bronght  no  alBrmina  force  towards  Rome^ 
his  antagonlsU  ceotinned  secure^  and  made  na 
efliMtnar  provision  to  reelst  him.  He  appr^ 
handed  more  danger  from  the  legions  whidi 
Pompey  had  formed  in  Spain,  than  from  any 
force  then  aabslsting  In  Italy,  and  he  made  bia 
disposition  against  thorn  legions,  by  placing  tha 
atreng th  of  his  anny  between  the  Pyiannem  aad 
tha  Alps.     Ihsn  tha  amy  farased  Im  Gaal^ 
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him  mMdtniHf  In  hit  design  Mintt 
Italy,  hj  aodninr  him  from  any  intenruptJon  on 
that  quarter.  When  the  war  broke  oat,  being 
well  aware  that  tlM  effeota  of  eurpriae  are  often 
greater  than  thoee  of  Ibroe,  eren  if  he  had  wiab- 
ed  for  more  troope  in  Italy,  it  It  probable  that 
lie  would  not  haTO  awaited  their  coming. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  deliTered  the  harangae 
Jnat  mentioned  to  the  legion  that  was  qnartsred 
at  RaYenna,  he  ordered  a  choeen  body  of  men, 
In  the  manner  of  stragglers  roving  for  pleaanre 
thronch  the  country,  and  armed  only  with 
aworos,  to  take  the  road  separately,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  concert,  to  Ariminnm,  the 
first  fortified  pboe  of  Italy  beyond  the  RnUoon, 
which  was  the  limit  of  his  provinoo,  there  to  r»- 
sudn,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  nirht  to  selae 
upon  one  of  tlie  gates.  He  UkeiHee  ordoed  a  pais 
ty  of  hone  to  parade  at  some  distance  firmn  H^ 
Tenna,  and  there  to  wait  for  an  officer  who  was 
to  deUver  them  orders.  He  himself  passed  the 
day,  as  nsaal,  in  forming  combats  of  cladiatois, 
and  in  attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion;  at 
night  he  went  to  sapper  at  the  osaal  hoar,  and 
after  he  liad  taken  his  place,  pretending  business, 
or  some  slight  indisposition,  which  called  him 
away  from  the  company,  he  mounted  a  carrii^ 
that  waited  for  him,  drove  through  a  gate  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Arlminum,  and  having  travelled 
for  a  little  time  in  that  direction,  turned  into  the 
road  on  which  he  had  posted  the  party  of  horse ; 
and  having 'joined  them,  marched  about  thirty 
miles  before  break  of  dav,  entered  Arimlnamby 
a  gate  which  the  party  ne  had  cent  liefcre  him 
kept  open ;  and  thus  without  any  resistance  took 
poesession  of  the  place. 

It  W88  of  importance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carnr  an  account  of 
his  sucoees  ;  not  merely  of  Us  naving  made  an 
attempt.  This  circumstance  may  justliy  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  surprise  a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  nave 
been  easily  reduced,  though  at  the  hanrd  per- 
hape  of  delay  for  a  few  days.  He  himself,  in- 
deed, in  his  Commentariee,  makes  no  mention  of 
anv  such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesU 
tatlons  under  which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on 
the  iMuiks  of  the  Rubicon,  by  the  passing  of 
which  he  entered  into  a  sUte  of  war  with  the 
commonwealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  foDow- 
Ing  day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  trl- 
bunee,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius, 
J  oined  him  from  Rome.  He  weaented  them  to 
the  army  in  the  disguise  in  which  they  affected 
to  have  escaped  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny 
then  established  in  the  dty.  «  Obeerve,*'  he 
eaid,  "to  what  estremities  persons  of  noble 
birth,  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  trU 
bitnes  are  reduced,  for  having  supported  their 
frirnds,  and  for  having  pleadd  the  canee  of  an 
Injured  army.'**  The  occasion  was  suited  to 
popular  eloquence ;  and  this  eminent  master  of 
everv  art  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  He 
is  said  to  have  acted  his  part  with  great  vehe- 
mence; to  have  torn  open  his  vest  from  his 
b*^Mst,  and  to  bave  shed  tean ;  frequently  hdd 
np  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he  wore  his  ring, 
toe  common  ensign  of  noble  bIrUi  among  & 
Romans,  and  deciMred,  that  he  would  sacrifice 
an  the  honoun  of  his  rank  to  reward  thoee  who 
were  willing  to  support  the  public  cause,  and 
who  adhered  to  hiuMslf  on  the  BNKBt  ooGBi 
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From  these  dgni^  when  ha  was  not  dbdaetly 
'    It  waa  supposed  that  he  promised  the 
of  nobiUty,  and  a  large  aom  of  maney  to 
,      Idler  In  hb  army.* 
Lucius  Cwar  and  the  pnrtor  Roadns^  wha^ 
while  the  decree  against  Cains  Casar  waa  da- 
pending  hi  tha  aenate,  made  oflsr  of  their  good 
to  treat  wUh  Um,  and  bring  matten  to 


inTpnbUec 
der  thdr  friend  from  *»^i^  mmj  i 
Intlon.  They  hrooght,  at  the  same  tima^  a  psi- 
vate  message  frmn  ^ompey,  with  some  espre»> 
alona  of  dvUlty,  and  an  ^ologyy  taken  from  tiM 
necessity  of  tha  public  service,  finr  tha  hardship 
which  ha  suppasod  hhnsslf  to  have  pot  upon  C»- 
aar.  Pompey,  In  this  meassge^  protests^ 
**  That  he  had  always  ndeRod  the  pobllo  ta 
vrivate  consldenitkinar  ud  auldolnad,  ««that 
am  hoped  Cwar  would  not  sunr  any  pa»- 
aion  to  carry  hhn  Into  measures  hnrtfu  ta 
tha  state,  nor,  In  avenging  himeelf  af  hla  psi- 
vate  enemici^  atrstch  fiirth  his  hand  uninat  tlM 
rcpubUe." 

1Such  professions  had  little  credit  with  Cmbt  ; 
but  If  they  wen  to  be  of  any  wei^t  with  tha 
public  he  wasnot  likely,  in,  hla  turn,  to  fiOl  In 
thanaeofthem.  He  desired  these  persooi^  F 
whom  Pompey  had  fevoured  him  with  this  m4 


sage^  to  carry  finr  anawer,  **  That  the  ropnblie 
'    1  always  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune 
hla  life;   but  that  ha  could  not  Buffer  tha 


which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed 
upon  him  In  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn 
away  by  his  private  anamies.  His  commission^ 
he  said,  would  have  aspired  in  six  months :  hla 
enemies.  In  their  eagerness  to  degrade  him, 
could  not  bear  even  with  thia  delayi  but  must 
ffucall  him  Immediately.  The  Romao  peopla 
had  dispensed  with  his  attendance  at  the  aleo. 
tioBs,  yet  he  most  be  drssxed  tqjown  at  that 


time  to  gratify  private  msiuce.  Theee  personal 
Insults  he  had  patlentlT  borne  for  the  sake  of  tha 
public;  and  being  reeolved  to  disarm,  requested 
the  senate  only  tmit  others  should  disarm  as  well 
as  himself;  tW  even  this  was  reAised,  and  new 
leviea  wero  ordered  throughout  Italy;  that  two 
leglona  which  had  been  culed  off  from  his  own 
army,  under  pretence  of  the  Parthian  war,  wero 
now  retained  aaainst  him ;  that  the  whole  state 
waa  In  arms ;  tor  what  purpooe  but  for  hie  de- 
structlun;  thaL  nevertlieless,  he  would  suffer 
any  thing  for  tlie  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
Let  Pompey  rraair  to  his  province;  letallpaiw 
tiea  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  assembled 
In  Italy ;  let  no  one  protend  to  overawe  the  ci- 
ty ;  let  ue  assembliee  of  the  people  and  of  the 
senate  be  five ;  and  In  order  the  more  speedily 
to  terminate  theee  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together ;  let  Pompey  say  whero  ha 
win  be  waitea  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper 
place  of  meeting;  at  a  friendly  conference  every 
difficulty  iriU  be  aoon  removed.'*' 

From  this  time  forward,  Casar  affected,  en 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view 
but  to  prevail  on  hia  enemies,  by  some  reason- 
able accommodation,  to  save  the  repubUc  from  a 
ruinous  war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent 
blood.'  He  continually  repeated  his  proposala 
of  peaces  while  he  niged  his  military  iveraUona 
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tenance  or  to  witnen  the  rlolenctt  of  Oenr  at 
equally  guilty  with  those  who  should  be  found 
Id  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  ofBcers  of  the  «»- 
public  to  absent  themselves  from  the  dty,  ttw 
senate  passed  an  act  to  dispense  with  their  aU 
tendance  at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  magistracy  wherever  the 
necessities  of  the  state  might  reonire  their 
presence.  These  preparations  for  dislodging  the 
government,  together  with  the  actual  flight  of 
Fompey,  damped  all  the  courage  that  remained 
in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people.  It  mado 
Cesar  appear  at  once  more  odious  and  mors 
terrible.*  It  was  generally  expected'  that  ho 
would  exceed  either  Cinna  or  sylla  in  rapadty 
and  cruelty ;  *  and  that  the  city,  if  he  should 
■urprise  his  opponents  there,  would  become  • 
scene  of  blood.  The  consuls,  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  of  state,  set  out  with  their  ensicns  of 
power.  All  nif ht  the  gates  were  crowded  with 
senators  and  other  persons  of  rank  who  fled  oa 
this  occasion ;  some  with  their  families  and  moat 
valuable  effects,  others  alone,  and  distracted  by 
the  general  panic,  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they  wei« 
leaving  their  families. 

Caesar,  in  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid 
march  throush  Umbria,  or  what  is  now  the 
dutchy  of  Urbino,'  and  the  Picenum,  or 
March  of  Ancona,**  not  only  took  possession  oi 
every  place  as  he  passed,  but  gained  daily  acces- 
sions of  strength  by  the  junction  of  the  new 
levies  that  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him.  Sol- 
diers are  averse  to  the  losing  side;  and  Pom- 


with  uncommon  rapidity.  He  ordered  new  le- 
vies at  Ariminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy 
Arretinra,'  a  pass  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Flaminian  Way  through  the  Apennines;  and 
as  fast  as  the  troops  could  march  he  seized  Pis- 
anram,*  Faunum,  Auximum,  with  the  town 
of  Ancona,  and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give 
him  the  command  of  that  district,  or  to  open 
his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  consternation  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him ;  the  people  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  communicated  the  alarm,  with 
everv  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pom- 
pey  had  relied  mucn  on  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own. 
Others  thought  themselves  secure  while  this  re- 
nowned and  experienced  commander  gave  them 
assurances  of  safety.  Now,  like  a  person  awake 
from  a  dream,  he  seemed  to  perceive  the  whole 
was  illusion.  Ciesar  paid  no  regard  to  the 
•uthoritv  of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the 
itate.  He  was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of 
a  general  equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of 
troops  fresh  from  service,  and  inured  to  blood. 
The  republic  was  but  a  name;  and  they  who 
composed  it,  though  respectable  at  a  distance, 
were,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  irresolute, 
disunited,  and  incapable  of  the  exertions  which 
■uch  an  occasion  required.  Orders  had  gone 
Ibrth  to  raise  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but 
no  great  progress  in  so  short  a  time  could  yet 
have  been  made  in  that  service.  Besides  the 
two  l^ons  which  had  served  so  long  under 
Cesar  himself,  there  were  not  any  forces  em- 
bodied in  the  country.  These  were  justiy  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  their  former  general ;  and, 
Instead  of  enabling  Pompey  to  meet  the  danger 
which  threatened  tiie  commonwealth,  furnished 
him,  at  the  head  of  such  troops,  with  particular 
reasons  for  his  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
«•  I  sent  you  word,"  he  writes,  "  that  with 
these  two  legions  1  did  not  choose  to  l>e  near 
Cesar."  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore,  at  his 
approach,  be  not  surprised.*** 

i>omitius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Cesar  in  the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with 
iome  other  officers  in  the  Picenum,*  had  made 
some  progress  in  raising  troops.  Their  num- 
bers, perhaps,  surpass^  those  of  Cassar.  If 
Pompey,  therefore,  had  thought  it  possible  to 
defend  the  city,  he  must  have  hastened  to  that 

auarter,  and  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
lose  troops.  But  he  was  timorous  In  hazard- 
ing his  own  reputation,  a  weakness  from  which 
Cesar  was  altogether  exempt,  and  which  was 
unworthy  of  the  great  military  talento  of  either. 
Pompey  seldom  committed  his  fame  where  the 
prospect  was  unfavourable,  or  eventa  extremely 
uncertain.  Cesar,  on  such  occasions,  never 
chose  to  trust  his  aflairs  in  any  other  hands 
than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  Rome ;  that  he  would  meet 
them  again  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed  to  as- 
■emble  his  forces;  that  he  should  consider  all 
those  who  remained  in  the  capital  to  coun^ 
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pey's  flight  put  an  end  to  his  militarv  power  In 
Italy.  The  pretor  Thermus  had,  with  five  co- 
horts, amounting,  if  complete,  to  twety-fivc 
hundred  men,  taken  poet  at  Iguvium,"  among 
the  Apennines,  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  Oh- 
serving  that  Pompey*s  party  in  general  waa 
retreating,  and  that  Curio  was  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  a  part  of  Cesar's  forces,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  his  post ;  but  as  soon  as  ha 
began  to  execute  this  purpose,  and  was  on  the 
road  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted  him  on  the 
march,  returned  to  the  post  from  which  he  bad 
removed  them,  and  declared  for  Ceskr. 

The  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Cesar 
had  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  garrison  behind  him,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auxi- 
mum '*  declared  for  him  before  his  arrival,  and 
obliged  Atius  Varus,  who  held  that  post  for  the 
republic,  to  abandon  it.  This  officer  was  over- 
taken by  Cesar's  advanced  parties  and,  Ilka 
Thermus,  was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum,  in  the  Picenum,  Cesar  waa 
Joined  by  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  hia 
first  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  order* 
to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force,  be  ad- 
vanced to  Asculum  "  on  the  Fronto ;  and  hav- 
ing dislodged  from  thence  Lentulus  Spiother* 
who  commanded  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of 
these  troops  deserted  to  him.     The  remainder 

Eut  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vibul- 
us,    who  was  just  arrived  from  Pompey  to 
support  the  hopes  of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 
As  Caesar  made  his  principal  push  on  thft 
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Adriatic  tide  of  Oa  Apenninai,  the  troopf  tliat 
were  taddenly  raited  for  the  repablic  were^ 
witliout  any  weU-oonoerted  plan,  drawn  tof»- 
nther  upon  that  coast.  Ana  Pompey  himself 
had  not  yet  openly  laid  aside  the  design  of 
makioff  head  against  Cmmr  In  those  parts. 
VIbulUiis  haTing  assembled  in  all  about  fourteen 
cohorts,  fell  back  to  the  Atemus,  now  called  the 
Piscara,  and  joined  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns 
at  Corfinlum,  a  pass  In  the  Apennines  that  com- 
nuuided  the  Valerian  way  to  Rome.  This  oiB- 
cer  baring  assembled  twenty 'fiTC  cohorts,  msant 
to  haye  Joined  Pompey  wherever  he  should  be 
ibnnd,  and  had  ordered  Thermos  to  follow  with 
fiye  cohorts  more  ;**  but  imagining  probably  that 
Pompey  still  intended  to  corer  Bome  /rom  the 
Incursions  of  Casar,  and  that  Corfinlum  was 
an  Important  poet  for  this  purpose^  he  determin-. 
ed  to  observe  the  motions  oi  the  enemy  from 
thatphkoe.  ^ 

Pompey  by  this  time  had  mored  from  Capua 
to  Luceria,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  reeo- 
lution  not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  tiiat 
eoyered  the  accoM  to  Rome,  but  eren  all  Italy, 
to  Coear.  The  consuls,  the  greater  part  of  the 
magistracy,  and  the  -eenate,  had  followed  him 
to  Capua.  Here  was  receired  the  meoMge 
which  Casar  had  given  to  Roscius  and  to  JU 
CsBiar.  It  contained  seTcral  reflections  and  In- 
ainoations  in  the  highest  degree  provoking  to 
Pompey ;  and  to  this  drenmstanoe  Casar  pro- 
bably trusted,  that  he  should  not  be  hound  by 
an^  of  the  offers  he  had  made,  and  that  the 
odmm  of  reiecting  the  peace  would  &11  upon  his 
enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  their 
own  affairs,  gladlv  listened  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, llkey  objected  indeed  to  the  pro- 
poeed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Cniar, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concerts  which  at 
their  meetings  had  been  formerly  entered  Into 
^(ainst  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  dis- 
ndvantage  at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dis- 
ssmbled  liis  resentment  of  the  penonal  reflec- 
tions cast  on  himself,  and  consented  to  condi- 
tions which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  dis- 
dain. It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  he  should 
repair  to  Spain,  and  that,  his  province  being  in 
profound  peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military 
estoblishment.  Casar,  on  his  part,  besides  the 
conditions  he  himself  had  offereid,  was  reouired 
to  evacuate  all  the  towns  which  he  had  lately 
seized  in  Italy;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
consuls,  magistrates,  and  senators,  should  re- 
turn to  the  dty,  and  from  the  usual  seat  of 
Svemment  give  all  the  sanction  of  public  au- 
ority  to  these  arrangements.  From  such  ap- 
pearances it  was  not  doubted  that  an  accommo- 
dation must  follow.  And  in  this  belief  Cato, 
though  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily,  chose  to 
abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  remained 
In  dependence.  And  Cicero  thought  the  agre»> 
ment  almost  concluded.  **  The  one,*'  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Atticu%  <'  begins  to  repent  of  his 
precipitation,  and  the  other  is  sensible  he  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war.'*** 

Casar  therefore  was  likely  to  be  caught  in  the 
■nare  he  laid  for  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed  in 
affecting  such  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  these  Inconveniences,  he  olgected  to 
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some  of  the  conditions  which  the 
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had  sutjoined  to  his  proposals,  anSf complained 
of  the  silence  which  they  kept  on  others, 
as  proceeding  ftvm  a  deliberate  purpoee  to 
circumvent  and  betray  him.  "  Pompiey  will 
repair  to  Spain,"  he  said,  «<but  when?  I 
am  reouired  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Ital  v, 
while  Pompey  and  the  whole  senate  continue  in 
arms  against  me,  and  while  my  enemies  not 
only  make  new  levies,  but  employ  for  my  d»- 
strnotlon  legions  which  they  have  actually  taken 
away  from  my  own  army.  If  Pompey  be  8in« 
cere  In  desiring  a  peace,  why  doee  he  decline  the 
personal  Inteniew  which  nas  been  proposed  for 
that  purpoee?" 

CiBsar  had,  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hasty 
marches  to  Coinnium,  drove  in  a  detachment 
from  the  guT&son,  which  he  found  breaking 
down  a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
sat  down  under  the  walls,  and  employed  three 
days  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  nlling  the 
magazinea  with  com  horn  the  neishbourinr 
country.  Belnff  joined  by  the  eighth  legion  ana 
twenty-two  cohorts  of  the  new  levies  frvm 
Gaul,  with  three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  he 
ordered  proper  posta  to  be  seized  on  every  side  of 
the  town,  and  effectually  shut  up  those  who 
were  within  frt>m  any  relief,  or  from  any  com- 
munication with  thebr  friends.  When  his  works 
bmn  to  appear  sgainst  the  nlace,  Domitius 
published  a  reward  to  any  wno  should  carry 
letters  to  Pompey.  Different  messengers  were 
despatched  for  this  purpose,  and  brought  for  an« 
swer,  that  Pompey  disapproved  of  his  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  invested  by  Csesar,  had 
foretold  him  the  bad  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  now  earnestly  exhorted  him,  if  possible, 
to  extricate  himself;  for  that  it  was  not  in  hia 
power  with  these  doubtful  lecions,  which  had 
been  so  lately  drawn  from  CsBsar's  army,  or 
with  new  levies,  to  force  the  hardy  and  veteran 
troope  of  the  enemy.** 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
frtnn  his  army ;  encouraged  them  with  hopes  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  defence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  ao* 
tually  toking  measures  to  get  off  in  person, 
without  any  hopes  of  preserving  the  forces  he 
had  assembled  for  the  commonwealth.  This 
design  being  suspected,  the  troops  surrounded 
his  quarters  in  the  night,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
to  pay  their  court,  while  they  delivered  up  their 
general  and  surrendered  the  town,  made  offer  of 
their  own  services  to  Casar. 

Upon  this  surrender,  Csesar  took  possession 
of  the  gates,  manned  the  walls,  and  gave  orders 
that  no  person  whatever  from  his  army  should 
enter  the  place  before  it  was  dav.  He  knew, 
that  besides  Domitius  and  Vibullius,  there  were 
many  senators  and  Roman  knighto  now  shut 
up  in  the  town.  These  he  ordered  In  the  morn- 
ing to  be  brought  before  him,  expostulated 
wuh  them  on  the  subject  of  thebr  enmity  to 
himself,  and  their  precipitation  in  hurrying  the 
state  into  this  unnatum  war.  He  then  dis- 
missed them  with  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
Roman  citizens  of  their  rank ;  and  being  told 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amassed  at 
Corfinlum  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  had 
been  seized  by  his  people,  to  complete  this  scene 
of  unexpected  moderation,  bv  an  exhibition  of 
disinterestedness  as  well  as  or  demeney,  he  or- 
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lered  this  money  to  tie  mtored'  to  Domltlos. 
fhe  fiime  of  this  wonderful  mildnen  and  gene- 
roelty,  ae  be  expected,  was  every  where  diifiieed ; 
and  though,  by  over-acting  his  part  In  abetain- 
Inff  from  the  public  money,  he  famished  every 
thinking  person  with  a  saffident  comment  on 
the  otiier  parts  of  his  conduct ;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  understand,  that,  In  tills  alarming  con- 
test, their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
motives  whatever,  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Cbsar;  hot  he 
thought  the  poesesrion  of  it  of  no  moment,  antil 
he  Iiad  suppressed  die  military  arrangements 
that  were  making  in  tl&e  country,  and  had  decid- 
ed who  was  to  have  the  poesession  of  ItalT.  He 
therefore,  on  the  very  any  on  which  he  oecame 


master  of  Corsinium,  demehed  to  SicUy,  under 
the  command  of  Curio,  the  troops  that  deserted 
to  him  in  makinc  this  conquest.'  He  himself 
•et  out  for  Apulfa^  and,  before  sunset,  accom- 
plished a  considerable  march ;  but  while  he  thus 
vrged  the  war  with  the  greatest  npidltv,  aent 
messengers  before  Um  to  the  leaders  of  toe  op- 
porite  firty,  with  profeMloni  of  firiendah^  and 
overtures  of  peace. 

Immediatdiy  after  the  reduction  of  Corrfnlum^ 
Balbus,  an  officer  in  Cesar's  army,  was  des- 
patched with  a  message  to  the  consul  Lentulus, 
ttmtaininff  earnest  entreaties^  that  this  magis- 
trate womd  return  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the 
Reorders  that  were  Hkely  to  arise  from  the  sus- 
pension of  government.  To  Induce  him  to  com- 
ply with  this  reouest,  Balbus  had  secret  Instruo- 
tlmiB  to  a«ure  the  consul  of  a  proper  appoint- 
ment In  the  provinces  at  the  expiration  of  his 
year  In  office.  Tlie  bearer  of  this  meastte  de- 
dared,  that  CiBsar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
Join  Pompey,  and  to  make  peace  with  him  on 
any  aquitiM  terms.  And  the  fiidier  of  this 
joung  man,  one  of  Cssar'a  retinue,  wrote,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that  Cssar  had  no  ob- 
ject but  to  ei^oy  peace  and  security  under  Pom^ 
pey.*  But  while  the  fame  of  his  demency  at 
Corslnium,  and  of  this  vronderfol  ^spodtion  to 
peace  was  spread  throughout  Italy,  and  recon- 
ciled the  minds  of  many  to  whom  he  had  been 
till  then  an  object  of  teRor* ;  while  he  hoped 
to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  rdax  the  dlligenoe 
of  their  military  prmratlons,  he  advanced  veith 
ao  mudi  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  him, 
they  had  no  more  than  the  time  that  was  neces- 
nry  to  cross  the  moontaina  from  Capua  to  Lu- 
certa,  to  fall  back  firom  thenoe  to  Canurium* 
and  from  this  last  plaoib  without  a  halty  to  Brun- 
dislum. 

Pompey,  while  ho  moved  hi  this  dfcrectioii, 
having  eent  Metullua  Sdpio,  and  his  own  aon 
Cnsus  into  Syria,  to  provide  and  assemble  the 
BBcessary  dilpping  to  embark  his  army  ;*  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be  suspected, 
and  shook  the  great  authdrity  which  ha  stiU  do- 
rived  from  his  military  reputation.  His  officers 
were  every  where  deserted  on  the  march  by  the 
new  levies,  who  returned  to  offsr  their  servicea 
to  Casar.  His  own  preaence  kept  the  other 
ports  cf  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
safe  to  the  port  from  which  k  was  onspeeted  they 
were  to  take  thehr  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
alter  his  arrival  at  tma  port  he  effectually  verl- 
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loe  gases  oi  jDruufaisium.  Xtven  nere^  ne  Boei 
dropt  the  project  of  amudng  hia  enemy  wll 
proposals  of  peace.  Cn.  Magius,  an  offioer  1 
the  service  or  the  commonwealth,  having  bee 


Is  paciile  memage,  ai  in  other  faiataneek 
ry  plan  of 


fled  these  suspicions,  embarking  a  great  part  of 

his  army  wiiin  the  consuls,  while  he  himself,  noi 

having  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  whola» 

remained  with  a  second  dlviaion  to  wait  ior  tbo 

return  of  his  diipa. 

Such  was  tbe  porture  of  Pompey,   when 

C«sar,  with  dz  legions,  four  of  veteran  troop% 

and  two  newly  raised  or  oomjdeted  from  those 

who  came  over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at 

the  gates  of  Brundisium.    Even  hera,  he  neaor 
.         -  ^^ 

la 
commonwealth,  havlnr  beca 
taken  on  the  march,  waa  dismissed  with  great 
courtesy,  and  a  mesnge  to  Pompey,  contamli^ 
a  request,  that  he  womd  admit  Cksst  to  an  ln» 
terview;  and  observing  that  differences  ara 
soon  made  up  at  a  conference,  which  otherwiaa 
light  occasion  many  Joomeyt  and  mcasi^ri  to 
nopurpose. 

This  paci 
only  oonsUtuted  a  psirt  in  the 
Caesar,  and  waa  accompanied  with 
preparations  for  a  blockade  and  a  dege.  It  did 
not  aa  yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to 
transport  all  lus  troops,  and  to  abandon  Brundl- 
dom,  or  to  keep  possession  of  this  post*  la 
order  to  retain  a  pasnge  Into  Italy,  and  to  com- 
mand both  ddes  of  the  gult  Caesar,  to  try  hia 
intentions,  and  dther  to  diut  him  up,  or  to 
hasten  his  departure,  obeervlng,  that  tiio  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  waa  narrow,  and  might 
be  diut  np^  began  an  alarming  work  for  thia  pur> 
pooe.  He  employed  numerous  parties  to  tlurow 
stones,  earth,  and  other  heavy  materials  Into 
the  passage  between  the  two  moles,  and  ea^ect- 
ted,  in  a  little  tlme^  to  be  able  to  Join  them,  and 
thus  effectually  to  axdade  all  oommunitttifla 
with  the  sea. 

In  this  woHl  the  hedgert  advanced,  fiir  aaoia 
time,  with  great  rapldl^ ;  but  being  come  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw 
in  were  absort)ed  or  unsettled|  and  diapiaced  bp 
the  motion  of  tiie  sea,  they  found  it  neciasary 
to  diance  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  shot 
up  tlie  narbour  by  meana  of  floating  nfta  and 
hulks  flrmly  andiored  in  the  passage.  In  cao* 
cutluff  this  prqject  they  were  dlstnihed  by  a  con- 
tinual disdiarge  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  mia* 
sUe  weapons  trom  vessels  In  the  mouth  of  tho 
hartMur,  on  whidi  proper  englnea  were 
for  this  purpoae. 

While  the  parties  were  Ihna,  without 
mission,  engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  por^ 
Caeear  again  made  a  show  of  propodng  a  treaty. 
As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his  former 
measage  by  Magius,  he  affected  to  deepair  of 
making  any  progress  by  direct  appUcationa  to 
Pompey,  and  sent  into  the  town  Caninius  Ra- 
bilus,  one  of  hia  lieutenants,  who»  being  ta 
great  intinutfy  with  Scribonlus  LIbo»  had  di- 
rections to  '^dte  application  to  him*  and,  la 
Cnaar's  name,  to  intreat  his  good  oflkeo  la 
brining  on  a  negotiation ;  particularly,  ifpoa- 
slble,  in  procuring  an  intertiew  between  Mn% 


pey  and  hiinsdf.  Representing  to  Libo,  that 
if  an  interview  were  ootained,  some  way  might 
be  diacovered  to  stop  the  issues   oi  blood,  a 


blesdng  which.  In  that  case^  wonid  fhr  ever  bo 
mentioned  aa  the  effect  of  eo  ffntla!  a  aervioa 
performed  by  Soribonlua  Libo  to  his  country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  theae  proposal^ 
whidi,  though  addressed  to  LIboy  were  carrieq 
directly  to  himself,  made  answer,  that,  la  tho 
absence  of  tho  oonsnls,  ha  oould  not  treat  ia 
this  Instance^  he  pcrodvadi  bo  doobtt  Hm  iMhH 
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•rrltj  of  OMar*t  psdilo  dMlanCloM,  and  w« 
not  tempted  to  ramlt  the  TieUaiiee  of  Ml  deftnei^ 
or  the  erdoar  with  whieh  lie  now  «t  last  vr»- 
pered  for  the  oontest:  yet  he  eonld  not  alto- 


gether pfreTent  one  advantage  which 
meant  to  reap  firomtheie  repeated  profeieUmi  of 
moderation  and  deaire  of  peaoe^  that  of  appear* 
Ing  In  the  eyea  of  the  Mflfle»  not  the  author  of 
the  war,  but  a  perMm  forced  to  theteeztremltleo 
hj  the  fioieBee  and  obetinaey  of  hie  enemiea. 

After  the  woilBi  at  tlie  month  of  the  hariwor 
of  Bnmdiainm  had  been  eontlnned  three  day% 
•nd  had  made  eonaidcrahle  pfogreai,  tiio  trana- 
MTta  which  had  carried  t^  tot  dfrfalon  of 
T^ompey*a  army  returned  l^nnn  DyirachiuBif 
and,  aa  the  paaeage  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
waa  atin  open,  he  prepared  to  embailL  with  the 
remainder  of  Ilia  Ibroeo.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
^wn,  bring  dlaalfeeted  to  him,  woe  likely  to 
give  intdBgenoe  to  Gamr  of  all  Ua  motions; 
and  he  ma&  no  doubt  that  aa  soon  aa  he  should 


withdraw  Ma  guards,  they  would  tlirow  open 
tiieir  gate^  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  Us 
nar,  and  poasibtyto  lose  such  part  of  his  •rmy 
as  might  be  urer  taken  on  aliorea  To  proride 
against  thia  erent,  and  to  retard  Casar's  entry 
Into  the  town,  he  built  up  the  gatea  with  solid 
mortar  and  stone,  and  trarersed  the  streets  with 
walls  and  lai|;e  ditchea,  replenished  with  sharp 
■takes,  which  woe  masked,  or  hid  with  a  alight 
eoYofng  of  brushwood  and  earth. 

When  the  legions  becan  to  mote  towarda  the 
liarbour,  the  rear  guaro  stQl  endearoursd  to  pre- 
•ent  the  usual  appeaiances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
occupring  erery  pcetrwitfa  areliers,  slingers,  and 
other  light  troopa.  These  being  to  remain  in 
their  post  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
ftad  orders,  at  a  slnial  given,  to  abandon  the 
waHi,  and  to  repdr  on  board  die  transporto 
which  were  ready  to  reoeive  thenu 

The  troops  In  Brundldum  thus  began  to  em- 
lavk  in  the  night,  and  Casar,  having  immediato 
Intelligence  or  it  from  the  town,  brought  fbr- 
ward  Bis  scaling  ladders,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
tamparts  appeared  to  be  deserted,  began  to  aa- 
esnd  them  in  severel  places  at  once^  and  effected 
one  part  of  hia  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battle- 
mento  without  opposition ;  but  when  he  waa 
about  to  descend  from  thence  into  the  streets, 
having  notice  of  the  snares  and  obstructions 
which  were  placed  in  his  way,  he  was  obliged 
to  halt,  or  to  advance  with  so  mudi  precaution, 
that  the  enemy  had  tfane  to  put  off  from  the 
mole,  and  get  under  salL  Only  two  transpdrts, 
that  strucl^  and  were  tiground  on  the  banln 
which  had  been  formed  or  bevnn  at  tli#  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  nands.  The  re- 
mainder, with  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  at- 
tended by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  ensigns  of 
magistracy,  proceeded  in  their  passace  to  Epirus ; 
thus  leavfauf  Casar  in  possession  or  Italy  and  of 
the  seata  or  government,  from  which  the  worid 
could  scarce^  di^oin.  In  their  ideoy  the  right  to 

Casar  having,  in  this  manner,  aurprised  the 
republic,  and  In  sixty  days  obliged  all  his  oppo- 
nente  to  evacuate  Italv,  and  to  leave  him  sole 
master  of  the  forces  whieh  began  to  be  mustered 
against  him,  it  Is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
onestlon  he  states  reUting  to  the  expedience  of 
following  his  enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had 
already  taken  his  resdntlon  to  consider  the  re- 
daction of  Spain  aa  the  next  object  of  conse- 
quence to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  provinoe^ 
which  waa  full  of  resources,  a  rccular  army  of 
'  eight  leglooa  had  been  tor  soma  ttaa 


tokaifhlmia 
awe.     He  waa  thrsntmsd  thsrefors  with  tho 


rangemente  too  were  yet  wanting  for  tiie  ssen- 
rity  of  Italy.  The  prolhsstons  which  ha  had 
madeofpadiodispealtioDB,  and  of  seal  tor  tha 
lepubUfl^  were  to  be  eoniif  ased  by  ehowfngapfo* 
per  respect  to  the  forma  of  tiie  conatitatton,  and 
oy  endeavouring  to  restoia  a  government  vrhkh 
he  had  actually  overthrown. 
Forthesa  rsaaoM,  Cmmr  eentonted  hfansel^ 


ftv  the  present,  irith  havimr  ordered  shipping  to 
bo  provided  at  the  port  of  firundisium,  tiiat  ho 
mi^t  amuse  the  enemy  with  sppearancea  of  hia 
intending  to  eontinne  the  vrar  on  that  side»  or 
that  ha  might  be  aetuaUy  ready  to  dose,  when 
he  had  dsewhers  aoeoinpUahed  the  purpeee  on 
which  he  ifus  bent.  Notwlthatandiii|  hIa  pa* 
dlie  declaratiene,  and  his  eatentetian  of  demen- 
cy  on  every  ooeadon,  tiie  people  still  trembled 
wlien  they  saw  ahneet  every  dtlxen  of  repntn- 
tion  and  honour  obliged  to  it  y  from  tho  seata  of 
government,  and.  In  their  place,  ooDeeted  from 
difRBrent  quarters  of  Italy,  every  bankrupt^  ^'▼cry 
outlaw,  and  ovary  person  of  Innmona  dianeter.* 
llieae  being  at  variance  vrith  the  hiws  of  thete 
country,  had  docked  to  Cnsar,  and  were  reedvi 
ed  by  hfan  under  the  denomination  of  the  injured 
and  the  oppressed  dtisens,  whose  wrsnfilie waa 
redress. 


to] 

With  this  company,  still  multiplring  \ 
him,  having  given  eraers  to  secure  Brundldum 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  there,  and  at  SIpontuni 
and  Tsrentun^  each  a  legion ;  and  having  or- 
dered ships  from  evenr  part  of  the  ooasta  of  Italy 
and  Om,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  intending,  white 
the  troope,  with  whom  hehad  overrun  Itdy,  took 
some  repoee  In  quarters^  and  while  those  who 
vrere  destined  for  the  service  In  Spain  were  on 
the  march,  that  he  hlmsdf  diouM  vidt  Rome^ 
and  observe  the  aspect  of  his  party.  Hisfatfierw 
In-law,  Calpumius  Flso>  alttiough,  by  his  rela- 
tion to  Caear,  hindered  from  rollowing  Pom* 
pey,  yet  would  not  countenance  his  eon-in-lair 
so  frr  as  to  remain  in  the  dty  to  recdve  him* 
MarcuB  Lepldns,  thenprator,  waa  the  officer  of 
bluest  rank  who  contmued  hi  his  place;  and 
bedde  the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instm* 
mente  In  kindling  this  wa^  vfusthe  only  magla- 
trato  wiw  resigned  hlmsdf  entlrdy  to  the  vic- 
tor's dOsposaL  Among  the  tribunes,  Cadliua 
Metdlus,  though  disposed  to  have  followed  the 
senate^  being  detained  In  the  city  by  the  sacred 
duties  of  his  functions,  had  taken  ms  resolutlea 
to  emplov  the  ncsative  vrith  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, m  restruning  the  ridations  of  law  and 
government,  which  were  to  be  expected  In  sudi 
a  acene  as  was  now  to  be  opened  at  Rome. 

Cioero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hoatlUties^ 
having  stQl  the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  ^»- 
pofaited  to  inspect  the  levlee  and  other  affdrs  of 
the  republic  on  the  coasto  of  Campania  and  La- 
tium.  Upon  Pompev's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  mind  overwhdmed  vrith  peru 
plexity  and  irrcedutlon.  He  affected  respect 
and  gratitude  to  Pompey,  though  he  surdy  owed 
hfan  no  diligation,  biore  hfan  no  real  alreotion. 
and  bhuned  him  highly  for  Us  flight  from  Italy  | 


5  Cfosr.  ad  Att.  Ub.  te.  op.  M.    Cave 
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Init  in  ih«  iMt  v&AmpB  he  only  mMnt  to  Jiwtify 
himtelf  for  not  iiaTing  immediately  joined  him 
In  liis  retreat,  and  for  not  having  embariied  with 
more  deciuon  in  the  eaaee.  He  sincerely  la- 
mented the  etate  of  the  republic,  of  which  he 
BOW  certainly  despaired,  and  only  wished  to 
steer  a  course,  the  safest  he  could  for  his  own 
reputation  and  his  person. 

Cosar,  in  the  bqsinninf  of  this  contest,  had 
eontributed  much  to  perplex  the  resolution  of 
Cicero,  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
•Tery  question  of  state,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
liim  to  decide  between  them.  He  had  been 
kept  undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  cor- 
respondence, in  which  Cassar  made  repeated  ap- 
plications for  his  good  offices  towards  preyenting 
the  present  troubks.  Being  now  in  tne  way  of 
Cbmut  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  he  was  hon- 
oured with  a  personal  interview;  at  which, 
•ays  Cicero  to  nis  friend  Atticus,  I  shall  study 
rather  to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than  of 
Ills  liking.  He  accordingly,  on  that  occasion, 
resisted  his  flattery,  and  withstood  his  entreaties 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  des- 
patched from  Formia.  Caesar  appeared  to  be 
piqued  at  this  refusal :  «  It  will  be  supposed 
Ton  condemn  me,'*  he  said,  "and  otiiers  wiU  be 
led  by  your  example."  Cicero  replied,  **  that 
his  case  was  different  from  that  or  others  who 
had  less  connection  with  Pompey.*'  *<  Come, 
then,"  continued  Caesar,  "  and  treat  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  Pompey."  «  Shall  I  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so  in  my  own  way?"  «  Who  will 
restrain  you  ?"  «  Shall  I  move  the  senate  then, 
that  the  war  shall  not  be  carried  into  Spain,  nor 
into  Greece?  Shall  I  lament  the  treatment 
which  Pompey  has  received  ?"  «  That  indeed," 
taid  Cassar,  *<  I  shall  not  like  to  have  said." 
**  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  choose 
to  absent  myself."  At  parting,  Caesar  desired 
him  to  consider  of  the  matter.  «  If  yon  desert 
me,"  he  said,  «  I  must  have  recourse  to  other 
counsels^  and  know  not  what  I  may  be  forced  to 
do."* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Caesar  In  the  subnrbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
mons. He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating 
the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  by  loading  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
*^  He  never  had  aapirwl,"  he  said,  **  to  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  office  of  consul  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  his  personal  attendance  in  suing  for  it.  An 
act  to  this  purpose,"  he  said,  "  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  fairest  and  most  constitutional 
Ten  tribunes  had  concurred  in  nro- 
j  it.  His  enemies,  particularly  Cato  him- 
•elf,  had  been  heard  at  full  length  against  it,  and 
had  practised  his  usual  artifice  for  disappoint- 
ing the  senate  or  the  people,  by  prolongmg  the 
debates.  Pompey  hlmaelr  was  consul  vrnen  this 
•et  was  passed.  If  be  disapproved  of  the  act, 
why  did  he  not  oppose  it  then  ?  If  he  approved 
•f  it,  why  rob  him  now  of  the  privU^e  it  he- 
•towed  ?  He  reminded  this  meeting  or  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  himself  had  offered  to 
lesign  his  command,  while  others  were  so  ten»- 
tious  of  theirs ;  or  while  they  Impoeed  conditions 
«n  him,  to  which  they  themselves  would  not 
Mltmit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  state  into  eonln- 
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sion,  rather  than  abate  the  least  of  Ihmr  ewa 
pretensions.  He  observed,  tiiat  his  enemies  had 
made  use  of  a  false  pretence  to  call  off  two  legions 
from  his  army ;  that  they  had  violated  the  bbh 
cred  character  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offencci  but  that  of  protecting  him  against 
the  oppression  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had 
rdected  all  offers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even 
of  a  conference. 

«  He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  desert 
the  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppoee  such  as,  in 
concert  with  him,  mi^ht  endeavour  to  restore 
the  government ;  but  if  they  should  shrink  in 
this  arduous  task,  he  should  not  press  it  upon 
them.  He  knew  bow  to  act  for  himsdf.  If 
his  opinion  were  followed,  deputies  should  bo 
now  sent  from  the  senate  to  Pompey,  with  in- 
treaties,  that  he  would  nuune  the  republic  He 
knew,  that  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to 
his  having  any  such  deputation  sent  to  himself, 
considering  such  advances  as  a  ooncession  of 
right  in  him  to  whom  they  were-  made,  or  of 
fear  in  those  who  made  them.  These,"  he  said, 
"  w#re  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind ;  for  h!S 
own  part,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his  enemies 
in  the  field,  so  he  wished  to  excel  them  in  acts 
of  generosity  and  candour." 

ouch  were  the  colours  in  which  this  artful 
man»  endeavoured  to  diaguise  his  cause  ^  and 
while  he  took  effectual  measures  to  maintain  it 
by  force,  employed  likewise  an  insinuation,  and 
an  eloquence  not  less  dangerous  than  his  sword. 
The  proposals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meetwg  with  joy ;  but  no  man  was  willing, 
after  having  assisted  at  such  a  meeting  of  tho 
senate,  to  hazard  his  person  in  Pompey's 
camp. 

While  Caesar,  to  reconcile  all  men  to  his  causey 
affected  demency  even  to  those  who  were  taken 
In  arms  against  him,  Pompey,  supposing  him- 
self entrusted  with  the  powers  ana  severities  of 
the  law,  had  threatened  to  employ  those  powers 
and  severities  to  the  utmost  extent  against  every 
person  who  staid  behind  .him  at  Rome.  Pn^ 
scription  and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  commonwealth  were  the  ordinary  language 
at  his  quarters.'  He  proposed  to  operate  in  tins 
case  by  fear  alone,  and  had  forgotten,  that  legal 
government  itself,  on  certain  occasions,  with 
all  its  authorities  and  powers,  stands  in  need  of 
insinuation  and  of  popular  arts. 

Caesar,  in  taking  the  oppoeite  tone,  and  in  af- 
fecting to  commit  bis  afiairs  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  relied  on  the  diffico!- 
ties  that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of 
any  negotiation;  or  he  presumed  upon  these 
dimcultles  in  making  offers  which  he  did  not 
wish  his  enemies  to  accept.  His  intention  was 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  the  blame  of  a  war 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  had  a  long  time  lieen 
devising.  If  be  had  really  meant  to  renew  his 
former  concerts  with  Pompey,  he  would  have 
employed  again  the  same  concealed  methods  bv 
which  those  concerts  had  been  formerly  obtain«% 
and  would  not  have  intrusted  the  mediation  to 
the  senate,  a  body  which,  however  compoeed, 
had  a  natural  claim  to  authority,  and  might 
have  carried  their  negotiations  farther  than  he 
proposed.  He  had  ever  entertained  a  serioua 
aversion  to  the  name  Ymd  pretensions  of  the  se- 
nate. Being  altogether  indifferent  to  puUlo 
interests  of  every  sort,  the  mediocrity  of  parts, 
that  must  ever  appear  in  the  majority  of  i 
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Iiody,  was  to  bim  an  olject  of  contempt.  Ha 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  every  faction,  of  OTery 
tnmult,  of  every  criminal  against  them;  and,  at 
on^  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to  their  au- 
thority, had  proposed,  that  Pompey  himself 
should  transport  tnis  army  from  Asia  to  usurp 
the  government.  Even  the  few  senators,  who, 
upon  the  former  occasion,  fh>m  indifference  to 
public  questions,  or  from  a  disposition  to  &vonr 
his  causa,  had  remained  in  the  city,  became  the 
objects  of  his  disgust.  Many  of  them,  though 
willing  to  be  his  instruments,  were  not  yet 
formed  for  his  purpose.  When  he  affected  to 
treat  them  with  respect,  they  received  his  ad- 
dresses as  matter  or  right;  when  he  proposed 
any  measure,  they  took  the  matter  into  smous 
consideration,  and  affected  to  deliberate  of  what 
was  to  be  done.  '<  He  detests  the  senate,*'  said 
Curio  to  Cicero,  "now  more  than  ever;  he 
wiU  leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  to  have 
held  my  commission  by  a  fictitious  decree  of 
that  body:  but  he  said,  I  should  hold  it  of  him- 
self;  and  that  every  honour,  and  every  power 
should  be  derived  from  him."  ' 

Cssar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  tools  of  every  ungracious 
or  improper  measure  he  had  occasion  to  execute, 
and,  in  particular,  to  avail  himself  of  their 
authority  in  seizing  the  public  money.  Pom- 
pey, before  he  left  Rome,  had  been  authorised 
to  dnw  from  the  treasures  of  the  commonwealth 
whatever  money  he  wanted  for  the  service.  At 
his  departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  consul  Lentulus  was  about  to 
execute  this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of 
Caesar's  approach  obliged  him  to  desist,  and  left 
him  time  only  to  carry  away  the  keys  of  the 
public  repositories.  Caesar  now  moved  the 
senate,  that  the  doors  should  be  opened :  and 
that  the  public  money  should  be  issued  firom 
thence  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war.*  To 
this  motion  the  tribune  jtfeteUus  Celer  opposed 
his  negative;  and  C^psar,  disdaining  any  longer 
to  wear  a  mask  which  subjected  him  to  the  ob- 
aervance  of  Insignificant  forms,  proceeded  to  the 
treasury,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  forced. 
The  tribune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himself  in 
the  way,  and  was  about  to  reduce  Caesar  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  being  disappointed  of 
his  purpose,  or  of  rendering  himself^  the  object 
of  popular  detestation,  by  violating  the  sacred 
person  of  a  tribune,  from  a  veneration  to  which, 
he  himself  professed  to  have  undertaken  the 
war.  On  this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  usual 
character,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  his  temper, 
and  threatened  Metellus  with  inmiediate  death. 
«*  This,"  he  said,  "  is  easier  for  me  to  execute 
than  to  utter."  It  was  thought,  that  if  the 
tribune  had  persisted,  not  only  this  officer,  but 
numbers  of  the  senators,  and  manv  of  the  more 
respectable  citizens,  whom  he  considered  as  ene- 
mies and  promoters  to  the  tribune's  contumacy, 
would  have  been  involved  in  a  general  mas- 
sacre. <<  Think  not,"  said  Curio,  in  relating 
these  particulars  to  Ciceroj  "  that  his  clemency 
proceeds  from  temper,  or  Is  secured  to  you  by 
any  real  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  mere 
effect  of  his  policy ;  he  is  naturally  indifferent  to 
blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will  make  it  to 
run  in  the  kennels."  ' 

The  tribune  Metellasy  however,  when  mat- 
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ten  were  coming  to  this  extremity,  suffered 
himself  to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced 
open,  all  the  money  was  taken  from  thence, 
even  the  sacred  deposit,  supposed  to  have  re-  ■ 
mained  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Rome  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and 
still  kept  as  a  resource  for  the  utmost  exigency 
of  public  affairs,  was  now  carried  off.  Ihava 
tubdued  the  Gauls,  said  Caesar,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against  them. 
He  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off 
in  bars,  25,000^.'  of  gold,  85,000^.'  of  sUver, 
and  in  cdn,  40,000,000.  Roman  money." 

After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appears  that 
Caesar  distrusted  the  affections  of  tne  people. 
He  had  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  publio 
audientx,  vrhich  had  been  appointed  for  that 
puTpoee ;  but  apprehending  that  he  might  be  ex« 
posed  to  insult  nrom  some  one  in  the  crowd,  ha 
declined  that  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  publio 
view  altogether,  and  having  passed  but  a  few 
days  at  Rome,  set  out  for  l^am  sullen  and  dis- 
pleased. It  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  his 
victories  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  republic, 
and  of  every  species  of  dvil  government  what- 
ever.* 

MaieuB  Emilins  Lepidus,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  at  this  tune  praetor,  and  the  offi- 
cer of  highest  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to 
govern  the  city.  Mark  Antony  had  the  com- 
mand of  Caesar  s  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use 
which  he  made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of 
the  most  respectable  condition  with  ereat  inso- 
lence, and  indulffinc  himself  in  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  debauch,  for  which  his  genius  appeara 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted,  increased  the  dis- 
mal apprehensions  of  the  pul>lic.  kia  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  Italy  himself  in  an  open 
litter,  with  Citheride,  a  celebrated  actress,  fol- 
lowed by  seven  other  carriages  replenished  with 
courtezans,-  and  even  attended  by  his  wifa 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  late  famous  Clodiiis, 
who,  to  enjoy  her  husband's  state,  and  partake 
with  him  in  the  license  of  his  military  power, 
connived  at  his  infidelities,  and  made  a  part  in 
this  scandalous  train.  '*  llie  whole,  a  lively  speci- 
men of  the  purpose  for  which  the  accomplices  of 
Cataline,  and  many  of  the  followers  of  Caesar 
wished  to  be  masters  of  the  republic,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  tha  wanton  caprice  with  which  this 
overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to  outraga- 
ous  Taction,  was  now  likely  to  be  made  the  suU 
ject  and  the  sport  of  a  miliUry  usurpation. 

Soon  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Cottn 
had  been  sent  to  command  for  the  republic  in 
Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sicily. 
Caesar,  when  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain, 
Uiought  it  necessary,  if  possible,  to  get  the  pos- 
session of  these  islands,  as  well  as  to  reduoa 
Pompey's  forces  in  every  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Having  stationed  Dolabella,  with  C. 
Antonius,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  he  ordered 
Valerius,  with  a  proper  force,  into  Sardinia, 
and  Curio,  with  three  legions,  to  attack  Cato  in 
Sicily.  The  Sardinians,  hearing  that  one  of 
Cesar's  officers  was  appointed,  in  his  name,  to 
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laka  potMMfaii  of  ibdr  Uaad,  dodandforUi 
fntcfwt,  took  amis  i^nsc  Cottl^  And  obUmd 
him  to  flv  into  AiHea»  where  he  Joined  AUas 
Varna,  who  bad  occupied  that  proTinoe  in  the 
name  of  the  repablie. 

Cato,  aome  time  ajfter  hia  nomiiiatlon  to  eom- 
nand  in  Sicily,  and  while  tbe^  were  any  hopes 
of  a  negotiation,  remained  at  Capua,  then  the 
quarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  crive  his  assist- 
ance in  forming  an  accommodation,  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  a*mmon- 
wealth.  On  Pompev's  retreat  into  Apulia,  he 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro- 
vided with  every  means  or  defence,  he  nve  or- 
ders to  repair,  and  to  build  ships  in  all  tbe  ports 
of  the  island,  and  In  thooe  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordered  all  the 
towns  to  fbmlsh  their  ouota  of  troops  ;  but  had 
hot  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Curio 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  legions  destined 
bv  Cesar  to  take  possession  of  tbe  bland.  SensI- 
hie  that  any  attempts  to  resist  this  force  would 
only  expose  the  lives  of  a  few  wdl-affected  dti- 
7ens  or  suljects,  who  might  on  tbis  occasion  be 
disposed  to  support  him  as  an  officer  of  the  re- 
public, he  discontinued  his  military  preparations, 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 

This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompey's 
oonduct;  and  on  this  occasion,  complained  par- 
ticuha>Iv  of  the  defenceless  state  In  which  he  had 
anffiered  the  republic  to  be  surprised  in  all  its 
posseadons.  Cnsar,  who  no  doubt  wished  to 
have  the  suflfhupe  of  snch  a  dtizeo,  and  of  bis 
own  enemy  against  Pompey,  represents  Cato  as 
comnlalnlng  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  aenats 
bad  been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itself  was 
unnecessary. '  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  not  only 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  officer  of  sute  and  as  a 
aoldier,  has  been  censured  In  many  parts  of  this 
memorable  contest ;  and  It  is  indeea  easy  to  spy 
fkolts  after  the  event,  and  when  experience  has 
exposed  tbem  to  view.  Caesar  himself  is  said  to 
have  censured  him  for  abandoning  Italy ;  and  it 
Is  probable  would  have  respected  bim  more.  If  In 
executing  this  resolution,  instead  of  passing  Into 
MacedoBla,  he  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army 
In  Spahu  His  celebrated  saying,  in  leaving 
Brundiaum,  when  he  was  about  to  carry  the 
war  Into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this 
purpose,  «  We  go,"  he  said,  "  from  this  general 
who  has  no  army,  to  an  army  that  has  no  gen- 
eral." 

Casar's  own  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  assigning  what  ap- 
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peared  to  have  been  the  reasons  of  his  conduct, 
had  been  made  with  tbe  greatest  ability ;  and  the 
more,  that  they  pve  him  the  appearance  of  a 


person  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  measures  which  he  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  err  In  imput- 
ing too  much  to  design  and  concert ;  but  with 
respect  to  Caesar,  the.mlstake  tobefeued,  ia  not 
peneiving  tbe  whole  extent  of  his  foresight  and 
plan.  He  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  mili- 
tarv  foroe,  and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances 
wider  which  he  was  to  use  it.  When  the  senate 
passed  their  resolution  against  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  caught  unprepared  to  resist ;  but  the  senate 
vhn  still  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  art- 
ftdly  avoided  giving  them  any  canse  of  suspicion, 
hr  anr  unnecessary  assemblage  of  forces  on  the 
aide  of  Italy,  while  ha  bad  sniBciflOt  strength  to 


take  the  fqll  beneftt  of  dM 
which  they  were  thrown  by  his  ffnl  i  _ 
Though  hmg  meditating  the  taivasien  of  Komo 
with  an  army,  he  contrived  an  inddeni.  In  tho 
flight  of  the  tribunes,  to  make  it  appear  the  effieeC 
of^a  sudden  provocation,  and  or  Ua  teal  la 
a  popular  cause.  When  we  consider  that  Biark 
Antony  was  the  tribune  who  f^imlshed  this  pre- 
tence, there  is  no  doubt  thai  Cnsar  had  his  ehoieo 
of  the  time  at  which  It  should  be  praotod 
to  him. 

At  this  conJunctnr«b  I3t«  greater  part  of  hL 
armv  still  renudned  beyond  t&e  Alps,  and  in  tho 
preose  dtuatlon  in  which  they  were  moat  Ukely 
to  be  wanted  to  encounter  the  first  eonatderahb 
difficulty  that  would  probably  arise  in  tho  war. 
from  the  veteran  legions  which  had  been  levied 
for  Pompey,  and  which  were  stationed  under 
Afhtnius  and  Petrelus  in  Spain.'  If  these 
legions  had  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrennees,  tho 
army  of  Caesar  was  stationed  in  Gaul  to  inter- 
cept them,  and  he  was  accordingly  aecure  of  bo- 
ing  able  to  finish  the  war  in  Itiuy,  without  any 
interruption  from  thence.  When  this  servieo 
was  effected,  his  army  in  Gaul  remaUied  in  tho 
most  advantageous  podtion,  tnm  which  to  enter 
upon  what  was  likdy  to  become  the  second  o^ 
Ject  of  his  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Spain. 

The  antaffonuta  of  Cssar,  without  any  appra- 
hendon  of  these  dlspodtions,  and  perfectly  securt 
before  hostilities  commenced,  were  completely 
surprised,  overwhelmed,  and  rented  in  eaerj 

Juarter  on  which  tliey  attempted  to  make  any 
efence.  Armies  inoeed  had  been  formed  Im 
Italy,  according  to  the  saving  of  Pompev,  ctf  Ae 
Uamp  of  tut  fiot ;  but  they  were  anmea  that 
served  the  purpoee  of  his  enemies,  not  tliat  of 
the  republic^  or  his  own  ;  and  though  raised  to 
secure  Italy  against  Caesar,  became  in  the  redno- 
tion  of  Italy  itsdf  an  aooesdon  to  his  force,  and 
were  readv  to  be  sent  in  soMurate  dlvisJona  tm 
occupy  different  provinces  of  the  empire  in  Uo 
name;  Insomudi,  that  while  Caesar  himsdf, 
with  the  strength  of  the  veteran  legions  with 
which  he  had  conquored  Gaul,  hastened  into 
Spain  to  reduce  what  was  the  most  formidaUo 
part  of  his  rival's  power,  his  officers  were  do- 
tadied  with  separate  bodies  of  these  newly  ao- 
quired  troops,  into  Sardinia,  Sidly,  and  An-ica. 
Pompey,  adthough  he  had  never  vidted  hlo 
government  In  person,  nor  sought  for  occadono 
of  war,  as  Caesar,  in  <ffder  to  fbrm  his  army  and 
inure  tfiem  to  service,  bad  done  In  Gmul,  had 
neverthdess  formed  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, oondsting  of  seven  Roman  legions,  with 
five  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro* 
vindal  infantry,  equal  in  number  to  eight  Icgiooo 
more ;  and  Caesar  had  reason  to  bdleve,  that  thia 
mat  foroe,  if  the  war  oouM  have  been  protracted 
in  Italy,  would  have  come  upon  Us  rear,  cutoff 
his  resources  In  Gaul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend 
himself  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  bringing  hito  Italy  the  Icgiona 
that  lav  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior 
parts  of  his  province^  had  moved  them  only  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narhonne,  to  be  near  tho 
confines  of  Spain,  firom  whldi  this  storm  was  to 
be  dreaded ;  and  meant.  If  the  success  of  his  allidra 
in  Italy  diould  admit  of  it,  that  these  Icglono 
should  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  aoene  ol 
the  war  amidst  his  rival's  possesdons. 
Spain  had  been  formerly  divided  Into  twn 
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invrinoit*  undnr  IwcMe^arate  Roman  gover  dots  ; 
out  the  whole  being  luiiled  under  Fompey,  w«a 
committed  hv  hitn  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
I'etreius,  ana  Afranlus.  The  first  commanded, 
from  the  river  Guadiana  westward  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Lusitania'  and  GaUicia ;  the  second, 
from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  Murcia;  and  the  third,  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrennees. 

Soon  after  the  war  hroke  out  in  Italy,  Pom- 
pey  sent  VibuUius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to 
these  officers  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro 
affected  indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal 
regard  to  the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it. 
An  accident,  he  said,  bad  placed  him  under  the 
command  of  Pompey ;  but  he  had  an  equal  at- 
tachment to  Caesar.  The  other  two,  from  recard 
to  the  commonwealth,  or  from  fidelity  to  ueir 
commander  in  chief,  engaged  with  more  xeal  in 
the  cause.  They  determmed.  In  concert  with 
Vibullius,  to  leave  Varro  in  the  western  pro- 
Tince,  while  they  themselves  drew  the  principal 
part  of  their  force  towards  the  eastern  frontier ; 
and  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
or  some  strong  foei  on  the  Ebro,  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  country  intrusted  to  their  care,  un- 
til Pompey  should  either  arrive  in  person  to  take 
the  command  on  himself,  or  untQ,  naving  rallied 
his  forces  in  Macedonia,  he  should  bring  the 
acene  of  the  war  again  into  Italy.  For  Uils  pnr- 
-  pose,  they  took  post  at  I  lerda,*  a  place  of  strength 
on  the  Segro,  and  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Cinea;  Afr«- 
nius  with  three  legions,  Petreius  witii  two  more, 
together  with  five  thousand  horsey  and  eighty 
conorts  of  provincial  infantry. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  that  were  making 
in  Spain,  when  Cassar,  havingexpelled his rivj 
from  Italv,  took  possession  of  Home,  and  having 
passed  a  tew  days  in  that  city,  in  the  manner 
above  related,  set  oat  for  hia  army  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne. 

Being  to  pass  bv  Marseilles,  he  Intended  to 
take  possession  of  that  citv ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  already  disposed  to  favour  his  antagonists, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  him.  lliis  ancient 
Greek  colony,  after  having  long  defended  their, 
settlement  against  the  rude  trihes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood,  had  pku»d  themselves  at  last  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans;  hut  with  a  re- 
serve of  all  their  immunities,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  the  burdens  of  a  Roman  province.  Cm- 
aar  proposed  to  have  entered  their  city  as  a  neu- 
tral place,  and  to  prevail  on  the  citizens  to  re- 
ceive him,  cited  the  examples  of  Rome  itself, 
and  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  who  had 
opened  their  gates,  and  given  a  passage  to  his 
army,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  present 
disDutes.  To  this  proposal,  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles made  answer,  That  in  every  case  where 
the  Romans  were  divided  among  themselves, 
every  ally  in  their  situation  must  so  far  preserve 
their  neutrality,  as  not  to  receive  the  torces  of 
either  party  within  their  walls,  and  that  in  the 
present  case  particularly,  they  lav  under  such 
liigh  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  that 
the^  must  carefully  avoid  giving  offence  to  either. 

It  soon  after  appeared,  however,    that  this 


planaihle  answer  was  intended  merely  to  gain 
time.  Vibullius  had  passed  by  Marseilles  in  his 
way  to  Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the  people  of 
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ancet  of  support ;  on  whteh  the^  ftdly  relied. 

The  receipt  of  this  mess»£e,  was  followed  by  a 
resolution  to  admit  the  officers  and  men  of  Pom* 
pey*8  party  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  hia 
antagonists. 

Domitius  Ahenobarhua,  after  he  had  been  dia» 
missed  from  Corfinium,  no  ways  affected  by  tha 
ostentatious  clemency  of  Caesar,  had,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  senate's  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  repaiiVdvto  that  province,  raised 
some  troops,  with  which  he  was  expected  to  take 
possession  of  Marseilles,  and  actually,  In  a  few 
days  after  this  answer  was  given  to  Caesar,  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  that  place  with  seven  shlpo, 
and  some  land  forces  on  iMwrd.  Upon  his  ar^ 
rival,  the  people  of  this  republic  called  in  to  their 
assistance  the  force  of  some  neighbouring  cantons 
from. the  mountains;  repalreid  their  fortifica- 
tions; replenished  Uieir  magazines;  employed 
many  hands  In  fid>ricating  arms ;  and  took  evo* 
ry  other  precaution  that  was  necessary,  in  « 


they  should  be  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  maka 
a  vigorous  defence. 

CsBsar  being  greatly  provoked,  invested  th« 
town  with  an  army  of  three  leffions ;  and  hav- 
ing ordered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone* 
prepared  to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land. 
He  committed  the  attack  by  land  to  Treboniua ; 
and  that  from  the  sea  to  Decimus  Brutus. 
While  he  was  making  these  preparations,  a  re« 
port  prevailed  that  Pompey  was  passing  the  seas 
into  Africa,  and  intended,  with  the  troops  whlc^ 
were  In  that  province,  and  a  body  of  NumldiaA 
cavalry,  to  reinforce,  and  to  take  the  conunand 
of  hia  army  in  Spain.  It  Is  probable  that  Ca». 
«r.  In  like  drcumstonces,  would  have  even 
taken  a  shorter  road  to  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  appears  at  least  to  have  believed  this  report 
of  his  enemy,  or  to  have  thought  it  extremely 
prohaUe,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  alarmed. 
As  if  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  Pompey, 
having  under  his  direction  a  well-appointed  and 
r^ular  force,  had  rendered  him  doubtful  of  tho 
actions  of  his  own  men,  he  mentions  an  arti- 
fice practised  by  himself  on  this  occasion,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  address, 
ana  of  the  influence  which  he  employed  with  hIa 
army.  He  borrowed  money  from  the  officer^ 
and  gave  it  in  mtuities  to  the  soldiers ;  thua 
toking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  tlie  one,  and 
purchasing  that  of  the  others  by  his  bounty. 

While  Caesar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  iJm 
siege  of  Marseilles,  he  ordered  Fabius,  who  oom« 
manded  his  forces  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  into 
the  Pyrennees ;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  or 
slightly  guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantageous  station  «m  the  fron- 
tier of  that  country.  This  officer  aocordlngly» 
having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennees,  pen*- 
trated  to  the  Segi'a,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  tho 
Sicoris ;  and  took  post  on  the  right  of  this  river, 
in  the  front  of  the  united  armies  of  Afraniua 
and  Petreius,  who  were  encamped  near  the  town 
of  lierda. 

Fabius,  not  to  ba  Intermpted  by  occasional 
floods  in  his  nommonication  with  the  oountrf 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  open 
the  orainary  rout  from  Gaul,  laid  two  briogea 
upon  It,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  each 
oth«r.  By  these  communications,  he  waa 
chiefly  supplied  with  provisions;  and  as  tho 
Spanish  army  had  an  easy  access  by  the  bridga 
or  Ilerda  to  intercept  his  supplies,  it  was  neoca- 
sary  to  cover  every  convoy  and  foraging  party 
wim  numerous  and  powerful  escorts.  Two  en- 
tire legions,  under  the  command  of  PUncu%  hai 
Kk 
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iiuurelied  on  this  Mfrrlet^  and  wen  to  be  followed 
by  a  body  of  caTalry.  After  the  IiifSuitry  had 
twaeed  the  river,  and  the  cavalry  was  entered  on 
the  bridge,  it  broke  dovm,  and  deprived  tbom 
who  were  already  over,  of  any  oommnnication 
with  the  camp.  The  timber  and  wreck  of  the 
bridge  floating  by  the  town  of  Ilerda,  gave  tbe 
enemy  intimation  of  what  had  happened,  and 
enggeated  the  design  to  scour  the  oonntry  on  the 
leftoftheScgra,  with  a  powerful  detachment. 
In  order  to  intercept  any  parties  who  might  by 
this  accident  be  cut  oif  from  tbe  main  body  i^ 
the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afranius  mardied 
with  four  legions,  and  might  have  taken  or  de- 
stroved  those  who  remained  under  Plancus  on 
the  left  of  the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  retired 
to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  able  for  some  time 
to  resist  the  superior  numbers  of  bis  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger  to  which  his  detachment  was  exposed,  des- 
patehed  two  legions  mors  by  tbe  otiier  bridge  to 
•upport  the  former.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
mnforoement,  Afiraniua,  whose  plan  in  the 
present  campaign  was  altogether  defensive, 
thought  proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an 
action,  in  which  he  might  be  exposed  to  a  too 
hasty  decision  of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  Cnsar,  with 
Ml  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  both  armies,  and  ordered  the  bridge  on 
^e  S^ra  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  usual  to 
«<t  on  the  offensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
nttentiou  with  successive  operations  against 
them,  by  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form 
auv  desips  of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune, 
indeed,  m  this  and  other  periods  of  the  present 
war,  to  need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him 
take  measures  that  forced  his  enemies  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  and  inspired  his  men  with  a 
notion  of  their  own  superiority;  an  opinion 
which,  after  it  has  been  some  time  received, 
•ddom  &ils  to  verifv  itself. 

in  a  few  days  alter  his  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  in  three  divisions  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  en- 
camped, and  while  they  continued  to  observe, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  his  Intentions,  he 
began  to  break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgment 
lor  himself  in  that  place.  That  his  purpose 
might  not  be  known,  until  the  work  was  con- 
siderably advanced,  be  kept  the  first  and  second 
lines  under  arms,  and  ordered  the  third,  with  - 
out  raising  a  parapet,  or  planting  their  pali- 
aades,  to  sink  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of  a 
•uffloient  length  to  cover  his  front.  This  being 
done,  he  retired  with  his  whole  armv  behind  it, 
fend  ordered  them  to  He  upon  their  arms  ail 
■Ight  Under  eover  of  this  temporary  entrench- 
ment, he  on  the  following  day  completed  the 
usual  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  brought 
forward  the  tents  and  baggage  of  his  army, 
which  till  then  bad  remained  under  a  proper 
guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  post  within  four 
hundend  paces,  or  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  lines ;  and  having  a  view  of  tbe  ground 
which  lay  between  their  camp  find  the  town  of 
ilerda,  extending  about  three  hundred  paces, 
and  mostly  plain,  with  a  small  height  In  the 
uiiddio  of  it,  he  formed  a  project  to  seize  this 
height;  and  knowing  that  the  enemy  lodged 
their  magazines  and  stores  In  Ilerda,  prop<M«Ki 
to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  town. 
Ill  this  view,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  three  legions 
to  a  proper  position,  from  which  to  execute  his 


purpose :  and  ordered  the  frsot  nak* 

of  those  legions  to  start  fhmi  thsir  ootoon,  and 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  gain  the  height  which 
he  intended  to  occupy.  Ine  sudden  movemenl 
of  this  body  explained  his  design  to  the  enemy, 
and  they  instantly  put  all  the  piquets  and  cxtn^ 
ordinary  guards  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  pre- 
vent hs  effects.  Having  a  nearer  vray,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  they  prevented  Ccsar'a 
party ;  and  being  in  possession  of  the  b«ght  be- 
fore they  came  up,  rmulsed  and  beat  them  bade 
to  their  main  body.  Here  too,  they  pursued  their 
advantage ;   and  as  thev  rushed  with  little  r»- 

Srd  to  order,  but  with  an  appearance  of  nn- 
unted  courage,  on  the  flanks  as  well  as  th« 
front  of  the  legions  which  Cnsar  had  advanced, 
they  put  the  whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion, 
ana  forced  them  back  to  the  heights  In  their 
rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  nrn- 
bably  committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling 
their  blow,  or  remained  in  suspense,  Cnsar 
issued  from  his  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  sup- 
port the  flying  division  of  his  army,  obliged  tb« 
enemy  to  retire  iu  their  turn,  and  havhig  over- 
taken them  before  they  could  reach  their  camp^ 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  walls  was 
steep,  and  the  access  to  it  was  by  lanes  and  narro^r 
ways.  Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Cnsar 
had  renewed  the  action,  flushed  with  victory, 
had  followed  the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  situa- 


tion in  which  they  could  not  gain  any  advan- 
tage, nor  retire  without  loss.  Ihe  parties  how- 
ever continued  to  skirmish  during  five  hours^ 
and  lieing  continually  reinforced  from  their  re- 
spective armies,  a  gtnieral  engagement  was  likely^ 
to  ensue  on  ground  exti*eme)y  unfavourable  to 
Ciesar. 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  with  the  leaat 
possible  appearance  of  ditigrare,  he  ordered  m 
general  charge,  and  having  drove  his  antagonists 
before  him  to  the  foot  of  the  waU,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men, 
before  the  enemy  could  rally  or  return  to  iho 
pursuit. 

In  this  manner,  Cnsar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  considerable  loss,  and  foiled  In  his  design  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  last  impression  he  made  on 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory, 
of  which,  to  support  the  courage  of  his  troopOy 
he  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  mlscaniam,  tho 
army  of  Cnsar  suffered  a  worse  and  mora 
alarming  calamity.  The  summer  being  far. ad- 
vanced, and  the  snow  on  the  Pvrennees  melting, 
all  the  rivers  which  are  supplied  from  thence^ 
rose  on  a  sudden  to  their  greatest  height.  The 
Segra  carried  off  both  the  bridges  erected  by 
Fabius,  and  baffled  all  the  endeavours  that  wera 
used  to  restore  them.  As  often  as  any  attempt 
was  made  for  this  purpose,  the  work  was 
Interrupted  by  the  enemy  from  the  opposlto 
bank,  or  the  materials  were  swept  away  by  tha 
flood.  Neither  the  Segra  nor  tne  Cinca  wei« 
passable,  and  the  country  between  them,  though 
extending  in  breadth  about  thirty  miles,  bein^ 
exhausted,  could  no  longer  furnish  any  snppl/ 
of  provisions  to  Cnsar's  camp. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  bcgsn  to  feel  thdr 
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dlitreM,  a  oonyojr  which  arriTed  from  Gaul, 
coiuiating  of  manj  oarriagn^  eaooried  by  a 
Jarge  body  of  Gauluh  hone,  and  aoeompanied 
with  many  officers  and  persons  of  distinction, 
who  came  to  witness  the  glories  of  this  cam- 
paign, the  whole,  together  wiUi  their  attend- 
ants and  equipage,  amounting  to  about  six 
thousand  men,  were  attacked  by  Afranius,  and 
with  great  loss  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
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neighbouring  mountains. 
In  oonsequc 


consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  under 
the  sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehension 
of  the  future  distren,  the  modius"  or  com  sold 
In  Cesar's  camp  for  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  shillings  a  peck.  All  their  attempts 
to  procure  a  supply  were  frustrated  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy.  As  the  height  of^the  floods  was  a 
permanent  effect  of  the  season,  in  swelling  every 
river  which  descends  from  mountains  Uiat  re- 
tain their  snow  in  the  summer,  and  as  the 
enemy  were  plentifully  supplied  from  their 
magaadnes  in  the  town  of  Ilerda,  or  had,  by  the 
bridge  of  that  place,  an  open  communication 
with  the  fertile  country  wnich  is  now  named 
Catalonia  on  their  right,  C«sar  could  have  no 
immediate  prospect  of  relief.  The  Spanish  army 
acoordingiy  triumphed  in  their  good  fortune, 
and  sent  exaggerated  accounts  of  thebr  advan- 
tage to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to  Italy,  and  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Many  persons,  who  had  hitherto  he- 
sitated In  the  choice  of  their  party,  were  now 
determined.  Varro  began  to  exert  himself  in 
his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new  legions 
in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened  from 
Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  carriers  of  such 
agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  oi  declar- 
ing themselves  of  the  party  of  the  republic, 
while  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  any 
degree  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs,  however,  which  anticipate 
•vents  are  often  deceitful;  and,  by  the  overt 
weening  security  and  confidence  which  they  in- 
spire, give  an  able  enemy  great  advantage,  even 
in  his  distress,  or  liscilitate  the  changes  of  for- 
tune in  bis  fiivonr.  Afranius  and  Petreiiis, 
while  they  trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
seasons,  were  not  sufficiently  upon  their  guard 
against  the  superior  resources  of  so  able  an  ad- 
Tersary.  They  suffered  him  to  build,  unob- 
served, a  number  of  boats,  upon  a  construction 
which  his  workmen  had  learned  in  Britain ;  hav- 
ing a  keel  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  some  timbers 
of  strength  on  the  sides ;  but,  instead  of  plank, 
finished  between  these  timbers  with  basket-work 
and  covered  with  hides.  These  vessels  being 
of  easy  carriage,  were  transported  by  land  about 
twentv  miles  above  C«sar*s  camp;  and  in  a  first 
embarkation  ferried  over  a  party  sufficient  to 
make  a  lodgement  on  the  oppoeite  bank.  Caesar 
ooutioued  to  reinforce  this  party,  until,  having 
an  entire  legion  intrenched  on  that  side,  he  ven- 
tured to  emplov  his  carpenters  openly  in  con- 
structing a  bridge,  which  they  began  at  once 
fivm  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  work  was 
completed  in  two  days,  and  again  gave  him 
aecess  to  the  left  of  the  Segra,  where  he  sur- 
prised some  of  the  enemy's  parties,  and  pro- 
cured immediate  relief  by  a  supply  of  provisions 
to  his  own  camp. 

About  the  time  that  Cesar  had  effected  ibis 
change  in  the  state  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of 


S  Little  nsre  than  a  peck. 


a  naval  fight  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  In  which  his 
fleet,  under  Dedmus  Brutus,  had  defeated  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  speedv  proepect  of 
the  reduction  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  to- 
gether with  the  disappointment  he  had  recently 
given  to  the  hopes  of  liis  enemies,  had  at  once 
all  the  effects  or  victory,  and  made  him  appear 
more  formidable  than  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
even  before  the  distresses  which  be  had  lateJy 
experienced.  His  antagonists,  from  a  state  of 
sanguine  expectation,  sunk  into  a  proportional 
degree  of  doipondency,  and  became  so  much  in 
awe  of  his  superior  conduct,  tliat  they  aban- 
doned the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Segra  to  his 
foragers,  and  never  ventured,  except  in  the 
night,  to  go  abroad  for  the  necessary  supplies  of 
their  own  camp.  These  events  affected  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  in  a  still  higher  degree^  and 
brought  them  from  every  quarter  to  make  a 
tender  of  their  services  in  supplying  Caesar  with 
provisions,  or  in  seconding  him  in  his  military 
operations. 

In  conjunction  with  the  natives,  who  were 
now  become  his  allies,  Caesar  again  found  him- 
self in  condition  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to 
devise  new  alarms  for  the  enemy.  His  first 
obiect  was  to  render  the  passage  of  the  river  ai 
all  times  practicable ;  and  as  he  had  failed  in  bis 
purpose  of  separating  the  Spanish  army  .from 
the  town  of  llerda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend 
his  command  of  the  country,  and  to  form  a 
chain  of  posts,  by  which  he  might  circumscribe 
the  town  itself,  together  with  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  depended  upon  It. 

The  bridge  which  he  had  lately  built  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  he  experienced  the  in- 
security of  such  communications  over  torrents, 
which  came  with  such  force  and  so  much  in- 
equality from  the  mountains.  Instead,  there- 
fore, or  attempting  to  erect  any  more  bridges, 
he  proposed  to  render  the  river  fordable,  by  se- 
parating its  course  into  many  different  channels ; 
and  for  this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cuts,  of 
about  thirty  feet  deep,  through  the  plain,  to  re- 
ceive as  much  of  the  waters  of  tne  Segra  an 
miffht  sufficiently  drain  the  principal  stream. 

llie  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  undei-stood  the 
purpose  of  these  operations,  were  greatly  alarmed, 
rhey  foresaw  that  Caesar,  having  the  passage  of 
the  river  secured,  might  command  its  oppusite 
banks  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  IlelHil^ 
block  up  the  bridge  of  that  pUce,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  arouna  him,  which,  since 
the  late  defection  of  ita  inhabitants,  was  ready 
to  support  him  in  all  his  designs,  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  prevent  their  supplies,  and 
distress  them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. 

To  remove  from  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  they  resolved 
instantly  to  abandon  their  present  station,  and 
to  retire  beyond  the  £bro,  where  the  people, 
either  from  fear  or  affection,  were  still  in  their 
interest.  They  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  with  much  seeming  precaution  and 
foresight.  Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  at 
which  to  lay  a  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  they  or- 
dered all  the  boats,  within  a  certain  distance  on 
that  river  and  on  the  Segra,  to  be  colleeted  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  They  phced  a  proper 
garrison  in  llerda,  to  check  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  re- 
duce that  place,  to  employ  his  forces  until  they 
themselves  should  have  eAscted  their  retreat,  and 
made  their  amingemeuta  in  the  new  poaitioa  (hey 
intended  to  taka. 
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As  their  fint  nMvrciiicnt  in  filing  off  from  their 
present  encampnient,  and  in  panin^^  through 
the  town  of  Ilerda,  encumbered  with  all  their 
haffsage,  waa  likely  to  detain  them  tome  time  in 
pretence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
attaciu  of  his  cavalry  and  lij^ht  troops,  thev  in- 
tended no  more  on  the  first  day,  than  to  file  off 
by  the  bridge ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  post  at  which 
thev  might  halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  and 
make  the  proper  dispositions  to  continue  their 
march.  Tnis  post  tney  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Having  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  thev 
decamped,  defiled  without  molestation  through 
the  town  of  llerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  their  re- 
ception ;  here  they  halted  until  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  thej  again  were  in  motion. 
They  had  a  plain  of'^some  miles  before  them, 
bounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to 
pass  in  their  way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be 
exposed  to  C«sar*s  light  troops  In  cnMsing  this 
plain ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  moun- 
tains, they  could,  by  securing  the  passes  in  their 
rear,  effectually  prevent  any  rurther  attack  from 
the  enemy.  Thither  they  accordingly  directed 
their  march }  but  Cvsar,  who  had  observed  their 
intentions,  and  who  had  so  far  succeeded  In  his 
operations  on  the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it 
with  his  horse,  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  ca- 
nlry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  with  orders 
to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all 
possible  means  to  retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  breu^  of  day  the  Spanish 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions they  had  received,  were  still  to  be  seen 
from  CBsar*B  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as 
the  enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to  stop 
or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn.  The 
army  of  Cosar  being  spectatora  of  this  scene  be- 
came extremely  impatient,  and  with  the  greatest 
ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  officers  crowded  to  their  general,  and  beg- 
ged they  might  be  allowed  to  try  the  ford ;  they 
observed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an 
enemy  who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  la- 
bour from  one  post,  should  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
tire in  safety  to  another  situation,  from  whldi 
tticv  mi^ht  renew  the  war. 

Cossar  affecting  to  be  moved  by  these  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
it  is  probable  he  earnestly  desired,  instantly  made 
his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  selected 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  placed  lines  of  horse 
In  the  river  above  and  below  the  ford,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overpowered  bv  the  strength  of  the 
current;  in  this  manner  ne  passed  hb  infantry 
between  the  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  They  had  a  circuit  of  six  miles 
to  make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  of  Ilerda ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  Alranius  and  Petreins  bad  gained  by 
beginning  their  march  at  midnight,  and  by  theur 
not  being  discovered  until  it  was  dav,  such  were 
the  interruptiottB  given  by  the  cavalry,  and  tha 
speed  with  which  the  legions  of  Cssar  advanced, 
that  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
In  the  afternoon,  and  occasioned  at  once  a  gene- 
ral halt  in  every  part  of  their  column. 

Petreius  and  Afranlut,  stunned  by  the  VMz- 
perted  arrival  of  Cesar  at  the  bead  of  his  whola 
•rmt,  ^onned  on  a  riiii^  frsond  to  vMcivaUm  ; 
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and  both  armies  seemed  to  prepare  for  immedl* 
ate  action.  But  Caesar,  knowing  the  neceaslnr 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  pursuing  thctf 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of  increasing  hit 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neees- 
sarv  to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle ;  he 
took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,'  that 
he  could  profit  by  every  advantage  they  gave 
him,  and  in  every  attempt  they  should  make  to 
change  their  situation,  could  push  them  into  all 
the  disorders  of  a  general  rout. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Span- 
lards  having  some  time  remained  in  order  of 
battle,  again  attempted  to  resume  their  march ; 
but  having  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
that  attempt  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and 
being  fiiint  with  hunger  and  the  &t!gue  of  so 
many  tedious  and  fruitless  operations,  they  do- 
termined  to  halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of 
nighL  They  had  now  no  more  than  five  miles 
to  pass  on  the  plain,  and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  mo- 
tion in  the  nignt,  to  traverse  this  space  before 
Ciesar  could  overtake  them,  or  before  he  could 
oblige  them  to  halt  any  where  short  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  looked  for  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their 
ground  for  the  night,  when  some  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  Cvsar  gave  information  that 
the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  must  In  a  little 
time  be  so  fSu*  advanced  as  to  reach  the  bills  be- 
fon  he  could  give  them  any  effectual  trouble. 
On  this  sudden  emergence,  although  bis  army 
was  by  no  means  rei^y  to  march,  he  ordered 
every  trumpet  to  sound,  as  If  he  were  actually 
In  motion.  This  feint,  however  slight,  had  its 
effect ;  the  enemy  believed  that  they  wero  to  bo 
Instantly  attacked,  or  closely  pursued  on  the 
march,  when  disordered  and  encumbered  with 
baggage ;  they  desisted  from  their  intention,  and 
gave  Uie  signal  to  halt. 

AfraniuB  and  Petreius,  thus  baffled  in  the 
execution  of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  which 
had  been  so  reasonably  formed,  began  to  lose 
courage,  and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night, 
and  the  following  day  perplexed  with  irresulu- 
tion  and  various  counsels.  So  fSur,  however, 
they  determined,  that  before  so  vigilant  an  ene- 
my it  was  safer  to  march  by  day  than  by  night ; 
and  in  this  mind  they  remained  yet  a  second 
night  in  the  present  position. 

In  this  interval  Cesar,  having  lelturo  to  visit 
the  country  over  which  they  wero  to  pats,  found 
It  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get  to  the 
hius  befora  them.  He  accordingly  moved  in 
the  niriit,  and  at  break  of  day,  beforo  the  enemy 
judged  it  safe  to  decamp,  he  appeared  on  thew 
right ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  continue  their  rotreat.  So  long  as  hia 
march  had  this  appearance,  they  wero  pleased  te 
think  that  he  had  moved  for  want  of  provlsionii, 
and  applauded  themselves  for  having  patiently 
waited  so  joyful  an  event.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  a  aumdent  way  to  his  left,  he  changed 
his  curection,  and  marohed  with  all  possible 
speed  to  reach  the  mountains.  They  wero  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  perceiye  his  design,  «*r  tha 
daiwer  with  which  toey  themselves  wero  thrmt- 
enecL  And  they  instantly,  without  ttrikiiif 
the!  r  lenta  or  packing  their  baggage,  moved  ill 
tha  greatest  hake  to  prevent  him. 


1  Tha  want  ef  canaen  arfire^tfais  snaUed  at... 
tier  snaj  to  lesBaia  alsMist  in  centact  with  that  it 
imandadlal 
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In  tlilt  opcmtiMi,  Conr  wmdow  toeome  cer- 
tain of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantages ; 
either  that  he  ■hould  i«aeh  the  pass  cf  the  moon- 
taine  before  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  off  tlleir  re- 
treat ;  er,  if  thej  got  there  before  him,  that  he 
should  be  left  in  posseaelon  of  their  camp  and 
their  baggage.  He  prsTailed,  however,  in  the 
trial  <^8peMl,  got  the  first  of  these  advantages 
by  being  before  them  at  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  Uiat  was 
sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and 
which  gave  him  entire  command  of  the  pass. 

Afraniua,  on  seeing  Caaar  in  possession  of  this 
ground,  sent  a  considerable  psrty  to  try  the  aa» 
cent  of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to 
gain  the  summits  behind  him ;  in  hopes  that,  if 
this  way  was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with 
his  wh4ue  army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the 
£bn>.  But  the  party  he  employed  on  this  ser- 
vice was,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  surrounded 
by  Cc«ar*8  horsey  and  put  to  the  sword.  The 
rest  of  the  army,  without  making  any  attempt 
to  rescue  their  mends,  beheld  this  scene  with  a 
kind  of  torpid  dejection.  They  dropped  their 
arms,  and  staggered  in  their  ranks.  Ine  troops 
of  Caesar,  wbo  well  understood  these  signs  of 
extreme  terror,  became  to  a  degree  of  mutiny 
imuatient  for  action;  and  he  himself  was  sen- 
sible  that  the  enemy  might  in  that  moment  be 
attacked  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  as  he 
now  thoughthimself  sure  of  being  able  to  reduce 
them  without  a  blow,  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
them  an  opportunitv,  however  unlikely  to  avail 
tlkem,  of  making  their  escape  bv  the  chance  of 
a  battle.  While  he  endeavoured  accordingly  to 
restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour  of  his  own  men, 
the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  had  time  to  re- 
tire with  theirs,  and  led  them  back  to  the  camp 
which  they  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  to  the 
melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of  baggsge, 
which  thev  had  been  willing  to  abandon,  in 
order  to  effect  their  escape.  . 

Caesar  having  left  proper  guards  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  mllowed  the  enemy, 
and  took  post,  as  before,  so  near  th4!m,  that  they 
could  not  move  without  being  exposed  to  lus 
inoilts. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  sentl- 
nfls  and  advanced  guards  had  an  opportunity  to 
t^dk  together ;  they  mutually  regretted  the  un- 
happy quarrel  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
iKith  officers  and  men  becoming  by  degrees  more 
familiar,  met  between  the  lines,  and  evfn  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  Officers 
of  tli«  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  rar  as  to  talk 
of  an  ai>4Mmmudat>on,  a«id  got  over  their  scruples 
in  treating  without  proper  authority  from  their 
generals,  oy  proposing  to  stipulate-  some  hon- 
ourable terms  for  them  in  the  peace  which  they 
pi'oposed  to  oonclade. 

Caesar  was  apirrised  of  this  correspondence, 
and,  however  iiregular,  confiived  at  a  circum- 
stance which  he  hoped  his  superior  popularity 
and  the  splendour  oi  his  fortune,  would  turn  to 
his  own  account.  He  flattered  himself,  that  as 
he  had  been  able  to  seduce  the  troops  of  Pompey 
in  Italy,  so  he  might  now  deprive  his  antagonists 
of  the  army  they  had  formed  in  the  field  to  op- 

The  Spanish  generals,  being  Intent  on  a  work 
tbi*y  were  executing  to  secure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  some  time  unapprized  of 
the  disorderly  correspondence  subsisting  between 
the  two  armies ;  and  Afranius,  when  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  seemed 
.to  observe  it  with  great  indifference ;  but  Pe- 
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treios  was  greatlT  alamied,  nn  with  the  i 
ard  who 


d  the  guard  who  usually  attended  his  pcrsoa 
tlie  space  between  the  lines,  dispersed  all 
tiMwe  who  were  found  in  conference  together, 
and  put  all  the  soldiers  of  CsBsar^s  army  who 
All  in  his  way  to  the  sword.  From  tlienoe  he 
went  throogh  the  camp,  and  with  tears  exacted 
from  every  legion  apart  fresh  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  Pompey.  He  afterwards  assembled  the 
wholoat  the  nsual  place  of  audience,  before  the 
general's  tent ;  and  in  a  speech  oompoeed  of  in- 
sinuation and  reproach,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
them  in  their  duty ;  and,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  effectually  cut  off  all  hopes  of  conciliation, 
onfered  all  the  soldiers  of  Casar's  army  that  could 
be  found  within  his  intrenctmients  to  be  brought 
before  him  and  slain. 

Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  bavhog  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp, 
might  have  retaliated  these  acts  of  severity ; 
but  he  chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of 
clemency  he  himself  had  assumed,  with  the 
austere  and  merciless  policy  of  his  enemies ;  and 
for  this  purpose  gave  their  freedom  to  such  offi- 
cers or  men  as  chose  to  return  to  their  own 
party,  and  rewarded  with  preferments  and 
nonours  such  of  them  as  were  inclined  to  remain 
in  his  service. 

Afraulus  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discov- 
ery  of  these  irregular  practices,  having  escaped 
the  diagrace  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy, 
to  be  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to  be  spared 
only  as  objects  of  pity  at  the  intercession  of 
their  own  armyy  continued  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions; but  by  persevering  in  their  resistance, 
they  only  enabled  their  adversary,  to  give  still 
mors  evident  proofs  of  his  superior  skill  and 
address.  They  were  sensible  that  their  present 
post  could  not  be  long  maintained;  it  had  beeii 
taken,  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  mouiftains, 
from  necessity,  as  an  immediate  respite  from 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  who  annoyed  their 
march;  and,  besides  other  inconveniences,  had 
a  difficult  access  to  water,  the  brook  or  river 
from  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  being  ex- 
posed to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  darts,  and 
other  missiles  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  Kbru  was  near  exhausted, 
and  they  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  supply. 
Thev  entered  therefore  into  anxious  deliberation 
on  toe  choice  of  a  retreat,  by  which  they  might 
soonest  get  beyond  reach   of  an  enemy   who 

Eressed  them  with  such  luiremitted  alarms.  They 
esitated  whether  they  should  return  to  Ilerda, 
where  they  still  had  some  magazines,  or  should 
attempt  to  reach  Tarraco*  on  their  left,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  The  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  way,  in  which  they  would  bo 
exposed  to  Caesar's  attacks,  determined  them 
against  the  last;  and  they  chose  the  first,  as 
promising  the  nearest  and  most  immediate  relief 
from  their  presen t  distresses.  They  accordingly, 
without  any  precaution,  decamped,  and  directed 
their  march  to  Ilerda. 

The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  exposed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  their  former 
marches;  for  their  cavalry  bad  been  so  often 
discomfited,  and  had  lost  courage  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  be  kept  to  their  place  in  the  co- 
lumn, and  were  now  actually  received  for  safety 
into  the  centre  of  the  inlantry ;  the  rear  was 
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tfiervfore  erndlf  annoyed  hj  Cnar't  home, 
mpported  1>t  the  whole  force  of  bis  Icclone.  In 
•■cending  the  heights,  which  were  frequent  in 
their  way,  they  had  tlie  better  of  the  enemy,  by 
throwing  their  javelins  and  darts  on  those  who 
attempted  to  pursue  them  from  below;  and 
with  this  superiority  tliey  made  a  stand  on  every 
ascent,  to  force  their  pursuers  bade  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  descending  the  hills,  the  same 
advantage  beinff  taken  agiunst  themselves,  they 
generally  ran  in  great  disorder  to  the  plains. 
And  in  this  manner,  the  ground  being  uneven, 
their  march  oonsi^ted  of  alternate  steps  and  pre- 
cipitate ilights,  extremely  fatiguing,  and  likely 
to  end  in  a  general  rout. 
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The  leadors  of  the  retiring  army,  to  prevent 
this  fiktal  consequence,  thouffnt  proper  again  to 
farm  upon  a  rising  grouno,  and  attempted  a 


stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  gain 
some  advance  on  the  march  before  him.  For 
this  purpose,  affecting  to  make  some  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  place  where  they  halted,  they 
threw  up  a  breast-work,  but  neither  pitched 
their  tenta  nor  unloaded  their  iMtfgage,  and  were 
ready  to  depart  the  moment  their  pursuer  gave 
them  an  opportunity,  by  quitting  the  order  of 
march.  Ciesar,  trusting  to  the  eflfects  of  his  late 
attacks,  and  to  the  appearances  which  the  enemy 
presented,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  purpoee, 
gave  orders  to  pitch,  and  even  suffered  nis  cav- 
airy  to  separate  in  parties  to  forace.  This  vras 
no  sooner  observed  from  the  Spanish  army,  than 
they  instantly  resumed  their  march.  It  was 
then  about  no<m«  and  they  made  some  way  un- 
disturbed. 

CsBsar  seeing  himsdf  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legions  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  basgage,  and  leaving  or- 
ders for  the  cavalry  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  assembled,  endeavoured  to  keep  close  to 
the  enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  situation 
when  the  cavalry  njoined  him,  and,  by  renew- 
Inff  with  double  ardour  their  former  operations, 
obliged  the  Spanish  army  again  to  suspend  their 
marai,  and,  in  despair,  to  take  some  respite  from 
the  continual  attacks  with  which  they  were 
harassed,  by  halting  again  in  a  field,  which  they 
had  no  time  to  examine,  and  in  which  they  were 
accordingly  very  much  exposed. 

On  thu  ground  Cnsar  had  acain  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them,  and,  with  little  doubt  of 
the  event,  to  terminate  the  war  bv  a  battle ;  but 
he  persisted  in  his  purpose  of  forcing  this  unfor- 
tunate army  to  surrender  without  any  loss  or 
hazard  to  himself.  In  this  mind  he  continued 
to  observe  them  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indif- 
ference. They  soon  became  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  had 
halted,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  who  was  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  disturb  them  in  every  mo- 
tion they  attempted  to  make ;  for  this  purpose 
thev  brolce  ground  for  a  new  iutrenchment  in 
their  rear,  and  retiring  as  besi^ers  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortress,  changed  their  situation 
under  the  cover  of  works  which  they  successively 
raised.' 

In  thew  slow  and  toilsome  operations  they 
persisted  all  the  night  and  the  following  day, 
and  got  a  new  position,  in  which  they  were  i«»s 
expcised  to  the  enemy ;  but  subject  to  a  fresh  in- 
eunveuiency,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great 
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water. 

As  soon  as  this  defect  was  peroelvBd,  whic^ 
vras  probably  not  till  after  the  soldier  had  eoik 
sumed  what  he  commonly  carried  in  his  Has^ 
they  discontinued  thdr  fatiguing  operations 
but  no  man  ventured  abroad  tor  water,  and  thej 
remained  all  night  under  dreadful  apprehensjona 
of  what  they  might  suffer  from  this  distreis. 

On  the  Allowing  day  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  to  the  watering-place,  and,  at 
the  hazard  of  a  general  action,  proceeded  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  this  necessary  article.  The^ 
were  suffered  to  avaU  themselves  of  this  tempo 
rary  relief;  but  none  attempted  to  procure  any 
food,  and  they  soon  after,  in  order  to  supply 
their  own  immediate  wants,  and  to  lessen  their 
consumption  of  water  and  forage,  killed  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  their  camp.  'While  they  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  these  temporary  expedi- 
ents, to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that  might 
offer  in  their  favour,  Cesar  formed  a  design  to 
cut  off  all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  In  conducting  or  covering  this 
work,  his  legions  were  commonly  under  arms. 
And  the  enemy,  sensible  of  the  extremity  to 
which  they  were  soon  likely  to  be  reduced,  ad- 
vanoed  in  front  of  their  camp  to  interrupt  him  ; 
and  there  might  have  decioed  their  fate  by  an 
action  upon  equal  terms.  But  they  had  no 
courage  left ;  the  habit  of  acting  upon  the  defen- 
sive tuul  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  inferi- 
ority, and  their  frequent  miscarriages  had  mada 
them  distrust  the  conduct  of  their  officera. 
Though  now  in  a  state  of  suffering,  from  which 
nothing  but  victory  could  extricate  them,  or 
which  nothing  but  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
could  avenge,  they,  without  maldnr  any  effort 
for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within  their  in- 
trendiment. 

In  that  situation,  however,  their  distresses  in 
a  little  time  became  entirelv  insufferable.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  wa- 
ter or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  do- 
sired  an  interview  with  Cmar;  and,  not  to 
expose  themselves  in  so  humbling  a  state  to  tho 
troops  of  either  army,  begged  that  their  meeting 
migDt  be  held  apart  from  both.  The  conference 
was  accepted ;  but  Ccesar  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  held  in  anyprivate  place:  he  insisted  that 
Afranius  and  Fetreius  should  meet  him  in  the 
space  between  the  two  armies;  and  having  pre- 
viously demanded,  as  an  acknowledcment  or  his 
victory,  that  the  son  of  Afranius  should  be  de- 
livered up  as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded 
from  both  armies  to  witness  the  %ene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  ha 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  man  thiui 
thefr  dutv  to  Pompey,  and  no  more  than  tho 
service  or  the  province  in  which  they  had  been 
stationed  required ;  but  acknowledged  the  dis- 
tresses to  which  they  were  reduora,  and  im- 
plored the  victor's  clemency. 

CsBsar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaders  of  that 
army  with  their  oli^tinate  animosity  to  himself^ 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  mefi, 
who  had  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
having  embi'aced  their  fellow-citizens  as  fiiendst 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  un- 
natural ouarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.  *<  That 
army,"  ne  said,  "  had  been  raised  and  kept  oa 
fo.)t'for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  upon 
him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  fleeta  had  beea 
equipped  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  oevea 
eutire  legions,  under  able  and  axparlsncsd  aA- 
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bad  beea  kept  in  tbii  peaoeaUs  proviDce, 
^rhere  there  was  not  the  least  pretence  of  a  war ; 
that  every  measure  was  concerted  for  his  de- 
•cruction ;  tliat  in  order  to  raise  one  citizen  to 
tincommon  honours  and  powers,  a  new  species 
of  arrangement  had  taken  place,  by  which  a  per- 
son remaining  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  coveming 
in  tlie  city  and  in  erery  district  of  Ittdy,  might 
likewise  have  the  command  in  two  warlike  pro- 
vinces, and  be  allowed  a  great  military  estabush- 
ment  in  time  of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  distress  himself,  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  serrice  had  been  set  aside ;  and 
that  to  him  alone  had  been  denied,  what  had  al- 
^ravs  been  granted  to  ererv  citizen  who  fidth- 
fully  served  the  republic,  tne  privilege  of  retir- 
Inff,  if  not  distinguished  with  honours,  at  least 
without  being  loaded  with  injuries  and  aih-onta ; 
that  he  had  l)ome  these  indignities,  however, 
y^'ith  patience,  and  menrioned  them  now,  not  as 
a  prelude  to  any  severities  which  he  meant  to 
inflict,  nor  as  an  excuse  for  any  singular  advan- 
tage he  meant  to  take  of  their  present  distresses ; 
that  he  demanded  no  more  than  peace ;  his  an- 
tagonists shoidd  go  unhmrt,  provided  they  left 
the  province,  and  became  iMund  not  to  serve  his 
enemies  for  the  future  against  bf  m ;  that  no  one 
ahould  be  forced  to  take  any  active  part  on  his 
aide ;  that  ail  who  committed  no  injury  against 
him  should  be  considered  as  bis  friends;  and 
that  every  man  now  in  his  power  should  be  at 
liberty,    withoat    any  other   conditions   than 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  die  sword 
«r  the  tongne  of  this  singular  man  were  most 
daiwevoQS  to  the  state  be  attacked.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  his  present  audience  were  as 
snueh  oonviBoed  b^  liis  eloquence,  as  they  had 
been  sabdaed  by  his  military  skiH,  and  thought 
him  a  person  no  less  forced  to  his  present  ex- 
tremities by  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  than 
ahU  to  do  himself  justice  by  the  force  of  Ms 
arma  His  speech  was  received  by  the  iate  par- 
ti/ana  of  hti  Hvai  with  evident  signs  of  pleasure. 
7o  l>e  discharged  after  a  certain  period  of  the 
most  faithful  services  was  all  that  a  Roman  sol- 
dier, in  the  ordinary  times  of  the  republic,  could 
claim.  To  receive  this  favour  at  the  hands  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  by  whom  they  expected  to  be 
treated  as  captives,  gave  sudden  and  unexpected 
joy. 

After  the  material  articles  were  aiKusted  in 
this  manner,  some  questions  arose  with  respect 
to  the  time  and  place  In  which  the  vanqulnied 
army  should  be  dismissed  from  their  colours. 
Numbers  of  them,  though  Roman  citizens,  had 
been  enlisted  in  Saain,  and  were  natives  or  set- 
tlers In  that  province ;  others  bad  been  trans- 
ported from  Italy,  and  wished  to  return  to  their 
country.  1 1  was  determined,  therefore,  that  the 
first  sliould  be  disbanded  Immediately  ;  the 
others  marrjh  to  the  Var,  and  there  be  set  free, 
and  not  be  subvert  to  be  pressed  Into  any  service 
whatever.  Csmar  undertook  to  supply  them 
with  provisions  on  their  march.  He  ordered 
Ihsir  effiscts,  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp^  la 
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He  paid  his  own  sddien 
a  high  price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner 
desired  to  restore.  By  this  measure  he  gained 
several  advantam;  he  lightened  his  baggage; 
he  made  a  gratification  to  his  own  men,  without 
the  imputation  of  bribery;  and  ha  gained  bis 
lata  enemies  by  an  act  of  genonosity.  The  van- 
quished army  accordingly  came  to  Ciesar  with 
all  their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  him  even 
from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  lor 
mankind  to  resist  so  much  ability,  uuinoation, 
and  courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  anny  were  dis- 
missed from  their  colours  in  Spain;  the  re- 
mainder passed  the  Pyrennees,  pnoeded  by  one 
part  ci  Caesar's  army,  and  followed  by  tha 
other ;  who,  being  thus  separated  to  the  van  and 
the  rear,  and  always  encamping  close  to  their 
prisoners,  led  them,  in  terms  of  Uie  capitulation, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  GauL* 

While  the  main  body  of  Caesar's  army  thna 
conducted  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  legions  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  Varro  yet  re- 
mained in  the  western  province  ni  Spain  ;  and 
CaesaT,  in  order  either  to  effect  a  conjunction 
which  had  been  concerted  between  them,  or  ta 
force  him  to  surrender,  sent  Quintus  Cassius 
with  two  levions  to  that  quarter,  and  himself 
followed  with  an  escort  oi^six  hundred  horse. 
Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  the  natlyes,  as 
usual,  haying  taken  their  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  successful  party,  declared  for  the  victor. 
One  of  the  Icfions  of  Varro  that  Uiy  at  GadesF 
advancing  in  form  with  tbehr  colours,  came  for- 
waid  to  Hispales  to  receive  him,  and  made  offer 
of  their  services.  Varro  himself  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  forces  he  commanded,  both  by  sea 
and  by  hind,  and  vras  received  at  Corduba. 
Here  Cesar  held  a  general  convention  of  tha 
province;  and  having  thanked  the  people  for 
the  favours  they  bad  shown  to  his  cause,  he  re- 
mitted the  contributions,  and  withdrew  all  tha 
burdens  wfaidi  Varro,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  Pompey,  had  impoeed  upon  them,  la 
this,  as  in  otner  examples,  he  endeavoured  to 
dispel  the  fears  which  his  enterprise  at  first  bad 
occasioned,  and  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
provinces  by  a  sense  of  the  ease  and  the  freedom 
which  his  snccees  had  procured  them.  The  fieeta 
and  armies  which  joined  him  upon  every  con- 
quest he  made,  enaUed  him  to  station  troops  for 
the  security  of  every  new  acquieltloD,  without 
dlvidii^  tile  forces  on  which  he  was  to  rely  for 
the  future  operations  of  the  war.  He  accord- 
ingly, in  the  present  instance,  lefi,  under  tha 
command  of  Quintus  Case! us,  five  legions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  troope  which  had  beea 
levied  by  Varro ;  and  he  himself  emfaaricing  on 
board  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  hia 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tarraco,  now  Tarra- 
gona, and  from  that  place  by  land  to  Narbonna 
and  Maraellies. 
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defenoe  depcDdcd  m  the  heigrbt  of  the  Kiittl*. 
nents,  eorresponded  to  tho  sap  of  the  inodeni% 
and  wan  calculated  to  condtKt  the  besiegera,  by  a 
fradual  asceqt,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  eondocto 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  work  was 
supported  on  the  sides  chieflv  with  tlmbrr,  and 
built  up  with  fosdnes,  hutdles,  and  earth,  ris- 
ing in  the  pmeut  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty 
leet,  and  in  breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed 
in  that  employed  against  the  Bituriges,*  pro- 
iMbly  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet* 
so  as  to  receive  a  proper  column  of  infantry  iu 
front,  and  to  embrace  a  proper  extent  in  the 
walk.  The  workme*  employed  in  the  front  of 
this  laborious  approach  were  covered  witb 
screens,  mantlets,  and  penthouses  of  great 
length ;  and  such  was  the  consumption  of  tim- 
ber in  the  construction  of  the  whole,  that  the 
■eighbouring  country  is  said  to  have  been  clear- 
ed of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  rely  on  foreign  protection,  we 
aaay  suppose  to  have  l>een  ill  provided,  either  i» 
the  state  of  its  arsenals,  or  in  the  spirit  of  ita 
citixens  for  such  an  attack.  But  this  little  rp-> 
public^  still  bearing  the  character  of  an  inde. 
pendent  state,  bein^  in  the  neighbourhood  <if 
mountains  inhabited  by  fierce  nations,  who 
looked  upon  ita  wealth  as  a  tempting  prize, 
and  owing  its  safety  to  the  strength  of  its 
walls,  and  the  state  of  its  arsenals,  was  still 
suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the 
people,  aJtbougli  long  inured  to  peace,  still  kept 
in  mind  the  duties  which  the  necetwities  of  vi'sr 
might  oblige  them  to  render  te  their  country. 
Thej  were  new  supported  by  the  prewnce  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  and  had  hopes  of  a  ^petniy 
rehef  from  Pompey,  whom,  in  opposition  to 
Cssar,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  legal  go- 
vernment of  his  eounttj,  thev  ooB8idi*red  as 
head  of  the  cemmonweanh.  They  acc<»rdingl| 
exerted  great  perseverance  and  valoui  in  defcnc  e 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  disrhargt 
from  the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  sallies^ 
in  which  thoy  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  be« 
siegers,  fffeatlv  retarded  the  pregrees  of  tlie 
aiage.  They  had  anginas  of  a  peculiar  force^ 
from  which  they  darted  arrows  of  a  monstroue 
aixe  and  weight,  being  beams  twelve  feet  lungi 
and  proportionally  thick,  and  pointed  with  ir«m» 
which  none  of  the  screens  or  coveniigs,  usually 
employed  in  making  approaches,  could  resii^t; 
and  TVebonius  was  according^  obliged  to  pn^ 
portion  the  strength  of  his  timbers  and  pent- 
houses, and  the  fthicknssa  of  his  paiapets,  iaSi^ 
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THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  forces  which  Casar  had  left  under 
the  command  of  Treboniusand  Decimus  Brutus 
to  beside  it.  Brutus,  aooording  to  the  diapo- 
■itioiis  which  had  been  made  to  block  up  the 
place  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed 
under  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His 
squadron  consisted  of  twelve  ships,  but  so 
hastily  built,  that  no  more  than  thirty  days  had 
cUpsed  from  the  felling  of  the  timber  to  the 
launching  of  the  vessels.  Thev  wero  manned, 
however,  with  the  choice  of  Cssar's  legiona; 
Mid,  in  order  to  frustrate  anv  advantage  which 
their  antagonbts  might  have  m  the  construction 
or  maiugement  of  their  ships,  they  wen  fur^ 
wished  with  oontrivanoea  to  grapple  and  make 
iast  their  gunwales  to  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  decide  the  contest  with  their  swords. 

The  MarseiUiana  had  equipped  ten  galliea,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  net  aU,  were 
decked.  These  they  joined  under  the  command 
of  Domitius,  who  had  been  named  by  the  senate 
to  succeed  Cosar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  this  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour; 
and  having  manned  thorn  with  mariners  firom 
the  neighkmuring  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into 
Ihe  bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  hia  sta- 
tion, and  to  open  their  communication  with  the 
•ea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Mar- 
•eillians  being  superior  to  CsBsar's  fleet  in  the 
number  of  their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their 
uiariners,  had  a  considerable  advantage.  But 
•a  soon  as  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  c 
tangled  by  the  grapple,  the  Gaulish  sailors^ 
though  of  a  very  hardy  race,  could  not  with- 
stand the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  legionary 
•oldiers,  and  ware  defeated  with  the  loss  of  nine 
pf  their  ships. 

This  was  the  vlctstry  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Cosar's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Ileida  ;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  circumstancea  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  sUtion  in  the  bay 
•f  Marseilles,  Trebonius  practised  all  the  usual 
■lethods  of  attack  to  reduce  the  city.  This 
place  being  covered  on  three  sidce  by  water,  and 
•n  the  foiutb  only  accessible  by  an  isthmus  or 
Beck  of  land,  which  was  defended  by  walls  and 
towera  of  a  great  height ;  he  opened  two  separate 
attacks,  probably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  at  each  of  these  attacks,  appears  to 
have  emploved  the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,* 
whid^  ift  tha  ricgaa  oc  the  andeat%  where  the 
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dUm,  and  eurtfi  on  Kb  lerrace^  to  the  weight  of 
tliMe  enormoos  weapons. 

While  each  effbrto  were  made  oo  hoth  tides  at 
gfais  memorable  siege,  Pompey  liad  detached  Na- 
•idioB  with  sixteen  gallics  rrom  the  eoast  of  Ma- 
cedooia  to  endearour  the  mlief  of  Marseilles. 
This  squadron  had  entered  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina bj  surprise,  and,  having  cat  out  of  the  hai- 
bonr  a  ship  wliich  belonged  to  Curio's  fleet, 
pfoeeeded  on  their  destination  to  the  coast  of 
GauL  Being  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroen- 
tum,  now  La  Ciotat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toaion»  they  sent  intimation  of  their  eoming,  in 
order  to  concert  operations  with  those  in  the 
harbour  of  Marseilles. 

The  besieged  were  greatly  animated  with  these 
hopes  of  relief ;  and  having  already  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  supplied  the  place 
<ff  thoee  they  had  loet  in  the  late  engagement, 
they  now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their 
ritizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their 
fortune  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  to 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citizens, 
who,  on  accoont  of  their  age,  could  not  take  part 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  hon- 
our, on  the  eve  of  Incoming  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  elFort  thev  were  to  make  in 
defence  of  their  commonwealth. 

This  bustle  in  the  streets  of  MarseUles,  with 
the  motion  of  tlie  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being 
observed  from  the  camp  of  Trebonius,  whica 
was  situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a 
Tiew  into  the  town,  gave  suflBcient  intimation  of 
what  was  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to 
he  on  his  guard :  but  the  Marseillians,  having 
found  a  fiivoorable  wind,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  clear  the  bav,  and,  without  any  interruption 
from  his  squadron,  joined  Nasidios  at  Tauroen- 
tnm.  Here  an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in 
which  the  Marseillians  made  great  efforts  of  va» 
lour ;  but  were  ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  who, 
unworthy  of  the  command  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted,  withdrew  at  the  beginningof 
the  action,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Marseillians,  beinc  left  to  sustain  the  contest 
alone,  lost  nine  of  ueir  ships,  of  which  five  were 
sunk,  and  four  were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
Inexpressible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  reso- 
lution of  the  inhabitants  to  persevere  in  their 
defence,  and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
that  conld  be  employed  to  protract  the  siege,  and 
to  give  Pompey  time  to  devise  more  effectual 
means  for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  demo* 
lishlng  a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  the 
besiegers  frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attack,  against  which  the  besieged 
were  not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  been  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  devised 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lodgment  or  cover  to  secure  themselves  from 
lorpriae.  It  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  encloeed  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet 
fhick;  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  ndssd  to 
^  proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlo- 
ments,  and  greaUy  annoy  the  besieged.    Togiva 
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it  this  oonsequenoe,  masons  wm«  employed  to 
raise  it,  and  great  efforts  of  ingenuity  were  mado 
to  protect  them  in  their  worlc  A  moveable 
penthouse,  of  great  thickness  in  the  roof,  and 
screen<9d  in  the  front  and  sides  with  net-work 
made  of  cables,  or  the  strongest  ropes,  was  raised 
on  beams  or  lufters  of  a  proportional  strength, 
and  contrived  to  be  hoisted  op  by  nuu:hinery,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  building,  and  to  cover  the 
workmen  as  they  roee  on  the  suooeitsive  courses 
of  masonry  which  they  laid.  With  these  pro* 
cantions,  a  tower  was  gradually  raised  on  th 
foundation  of  the  original  brick  wall,  to  the 
height  of  six  stories;  and  being  furnished  with 
ports  or  embrasures  on  ever^  floor,  save  the  be- 
siegers,  by  means  of  their  mi<isil«s,  the  command 
of  all  the  space  from  thence  to  the  rampariM. 
They  accordingly,  under  the  cover  of  engiiit^ 
that  made  a  continual  discharge  from  this  Uiwer, 
filled  up  the  ditch,  and  pushed  up  a  gallery  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  this  position,  iiotw'iili- 
standing  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  by  a  cmi- 
tinual  discharge  of  heavy  stones  frum  the  battle- 
ments, to  destroy  or  overwhelm  the  suppotts  of 
their  gallery,  they  undermined  the  tuuiulHtiou 
of  the  ramput,  and  brought  some  part  of  it  in 
ruin  to  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  siKht 
of  a  breach,  which  might  soon  be  eiilarj^ed  to  aii- 
mit  of  being  storm*^,  made  some  sigtiaU  of 
truce,  and  sent  to  beseech  Trebonius  that  he 
would  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  fur  the 
arrival  of  Cnsar,  in  whose  clemency  thev  h<»ped 
to  find  some  protection  against  the  fury  of  tri^ops, 
who  had  already  threatened  the  inhabitants  with 


IVebefnins,  acoordingly,  moved  by  these  in- 
treatiesvand  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Cdsar,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  case 
it  fell  into  his  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers, 
suspended  his  operations,  and  supposing  the  pe- 
tition ef  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  offer  of  sur- 
render on  their  part,  entrusted  bis  works  to 
slender  cuards,  who,  in  their  turn  relying  ou  the 
submissive  professions  of  the  people,  were  pro- 
portionally remiss  in  their  dutv.  llie  citizens, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  of- 
fered them  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  to 
throw  back  to  a  great  distance,  all  the  poste  of* 
the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew 
directly  on  the  works  of  tb»  besiegers,  set  the 
whole  cm  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  in  a  few 
hours,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  many  months 
to  erect. 

As  Trebonius  had  already  exhausted  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  which  the  country 
around  him  could  furnish,  it  appeared  diflicult 
for  him  to  resume  the  attack.  But  he  himself, 
as  well  as  the  troops,  under  his  command,  being 
greatly  exasperated  by  the  late  breach  of  faith  in 
the  town,  made  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and 
courage  to  repair  their  losses.  They  subsUtuted 
brick  work  for  timber  in  supporting  the  sidfS 
and  galleries  of  their  terrace ;  and  advanced  with 
so  rapid  a  prqgress  in  their  new  approach,  that 
the  besieged,  now  greatly  spent  with  toil,  and 
disappointed  in  their  liopes  of  relief,  were  struck 
with  fresh  and  more  aluming  apprehensions  of 
what  they  might  expect  from  the  resentment  of 
troops  wnom  they  had  incensed  with  a  recent 
and  just  provocation ;  and  they  returned  to  their 


suit  for  mercy,  with 


humble  and  mora 


rcy,  w 
sincere  intentions  of  i 

While  messages  were  passing  to  this  eflcct^ 
Dmnltius  Ahenobarbos^  iensihle  that  lie  <     '" 
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no  loiifv  MrT«  the  ouim  of  bis  party  at  this 
place,  embarked  witb  bis  attendants  and  friends 
on  board  of  tbree  galleys  wbioh  still  waited  his 
•rders  in  the  barbour.  Havinc  the  opportanitr 
of  a  biffb  and  &Tourable  wind,  which  made  it 
unsafe  for  the  squadron  of  Brutus  to  weif  li,  or 
to  quit  their  anchors  in  pnzsuit  of  him,  he  en« 
deavoursd  to  escape  from  the  bar.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  yessels  were  taken,  the  third, 
with  himself  on  board,  |rot  off,  and  reserved  him 
to  take  that  share  which  yet  remained  for  him 
In  the  growing  misfortunes  of  hb  party  through- 
out this  disastrous  war. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  affiUrs  when  Casar  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present 
eontest  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the 
reputation  of  ms  clemency,  as  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms,  listened  to  the  suppbcatlons  of  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  without  any  act  of  resentment  or  severity 
whatever.  While  he  was  yet  at  this  place,  he 
had  accounts  from  Rome,  tnat  his  party  in  the 
city  had  procured  an  act  of  the  people  to  vest 
him  with  the  power  of  dictator.  The  ceremony 
of  his  nomination  had,  in  the  abeenoe  of  both 
consuls,  been  performed  by  Marcus  JEmilius 
Lepidus,  then  pr«tor  in  office,  who,  though  a 
penon  of  mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  chance  of 
Us  situation,  involved  in  many  of  the  greatest 
ailairs  that  followed ;  and,  though  but  a  single 
accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  wis  guilty  age, 
escaped  its  violences,  to  become  almost  the  only 
example  of  an  ignominy  and  diagrace,  which  ao 
many  others  had  merited  no  less  than  himself. 

Cmar,  being  thus  raised,  though  by  an  ir- 
regular step,  to  a  legal  place  in  the  common- 
wealth, hastened  to  itome,  in  order  to  be  in- 
Tssted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  character  of 
dictator.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped  at  Pla- 
centia  by  some  disorden  which  threatened  a 
mutiny  among  the  troops  wlio  were  assembled 
at  thst  place.  The  legions,  elated  by  victory, 
and  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  importance 
In  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
were  become  impatient  of  discipline,  and  in 
haste  to  avail  themselves  of  that  military  gov- 
ernment they  were  employed  to  establish.  In 
entering  Italy  they  treated  Roman  citizens  as 
-  their  suljects,  and  the  country  as  tlieir  property. 
Beinc  restrained,  they  resented  the  severities 
whicn  were  practised  against  them,  entered  into 
cabals,  and  even  talked  of  abandoning  Casar, 
and  of  declaring  for  Pompey.  Here,  however, 
the  usual  courage  and  aDility  of  this  sinralar 
man  supported  him.  He  brought  the  mutmous 
troops,  under  arms,  before  him,  and  put  them 
In  mind  how  mudi  he  liad  ever  coveted,  and 
heen  amdous  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  eol- 
diers;  but  assured  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
bis  intention  to  earn  those  affections  by  making 
himsdf  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes.  *<  ShaU 
we,**  he  said,  «  wlio  profess  to  be  the  deliverers 
of  our  eountry  from  oppresBion»  become  our- 
aelves  the  greatest  oppnssors?  Shall  I,  who 
am  intrusted  with  tne  command  of  a  Roman 
army,  lieoome  the  patron  of  licentiousness,  and 
In  order  to  indulte  for  a  moment  the  passions  of 
my  soldiers,  suiter  them  to  ruin  their  own  for- 
tunes for  ever?  What  ahoold  induce  me^-* 
The  fear  of  violence  to  my  person,  or  the  dan- 

Kto  which  my  life  may  be  ezpoeed?— If  my 
were  attacked,  there  are  enow  to  defend  it. 
But  what  is  life  compared  to  tlte  honour  of  a 
Roman  officer,  which  I  am  concerned  to  main- 
tain? Ihere  are  persons  who  have  said,  that 
iha/  wHl  teart  my  caoas^  and  go  over  to  Foa^ 


pey.  Let  them.  They  nhall  soon  have  an  a^ 
portunity  to  do  so.  If  Pompey  be  my  enemy, 
wliat  is  tliere  I  should  more  earnestly  wish  tina 
to  find  his  cause  entrusted  with  such  men  ?  mss 
who  make  war  on  their  friends,  and  diaob^ 
their  officers.  He  had  been  elow,"  he  said, 
«in  proceeding  to  the  fotal  extremea  which 
were  now  become  necessary.  The  guilty,"  he 
continued,  <*  had  been  long  known  to  him ;  but 
he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  offence^  In 
hopee  that  remorse  and  shame,  or  the  foar  of 
justice,  would  have  made  the  actual  appUcatkn 
of  punishment  unnecessary ;  but  that  na  must 
now,  though  with  the  greateet  reloetanos^  pgoceed 
to  the  last  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  inyolve  the  wfaola 
of  thoee  who  were  present  in  the  same  desperate 
cause,  he  affected.  In  this  harangue^  te  treat  tha 
offence  he  was  te  punish  as  the  crime  of  a  fetr. 
They  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  said,  and 
their  punishment  should  purge  the  army,  and 
retrieve  ite  honour.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  affected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  legion  were 
the  principal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  He  or- 
dered a  few  of  them  for  Immediate  execution, 
and  boldly  dlsndssed  the  whole  of  the  legioa 
from  his  service.  The  remainder  of  the  army, 
having  thus  obtained  an  implied  exculpatien, 
in  token  of  their  own  innocence,  vied  with  each 
other  in  applauding  the  justice  of  thelrgenenL 
Even  the  legion,  which  was  diimissed  from  tha 
service,  detesting,  as  a  punishment  on  them^ 
selves,  what  they  had  threatened  to  execute  ai 
an  act  of  resentment  against  their  commander, 
beset  him  with  humble  and  earnest  intreatiss, 
that  he  might  be  pleased  to  receive  them  again 
into  his  service.  He  ailected  mat  difficulty  ia 
granting  this  request ;  but,  after  much  soUcitft- 
tion,  suffered  himself  to  be  gained  by  their  pro* 
fessions  of  penitence.' 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Ciesar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assnmed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator ;  being  the  first 
example  of  any  person,  since  the  abmcatiai  of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  this  alarming  power.  It 
was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  however, 
merely  In  compliance  with  form ;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  abeence  of  both 
the  consols,  to  preside  at  the  electiona.  Hia 
own  object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to 
his  party  the  authority  of  li^  government, 
and,  in  his  conduct,  to  give  proofo  of  clemency 
and  moderation,  without  any  intention,  for  tiie 
present,  to  perpetuate  or  even  te  exerdse  anv  of 
the  hifh  powers  of  dictator,  he  proceeded  to 
hold  the  elections,  and  was  liimself,  together 
with  Serviliua  Isauricus,  chosen  consul  m  tha 
foUowing  year.  In  the  interval  that  followed, 
before  th^  installation,  he  continued  to  assem 
ble  the  people  in  the  character  of  dictator,  and 
obtainea  some  laws  respecting  the  times,  and  tha 
distracted  state  of  public  affiUrs.  Credit  and 
trade  were  at  an  alarming  stand ;  he  proenred 
an  act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  debtee  by  d^ 
livering  the  efliecta  of  the  debtor  te  be  divided 
amonc  ais  creditors,  upon  an  estimate  of  what 
the  different  subjecta  might  have  been  aold  for  at 
the  time  that  the  war  broke  out. 

Many  being  supposed  to  hoard  great  tana  «l 
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ai«m€7,  as  the  only  meant  of  prMervIn^  it  from   hood,  and  tent  ordera  into  Slefly  to  baaten  tbo 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  beln|:  unwilling  to  junction  of  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  hi 
lend  on  such  sevurities  as  were  then  to  be  had,     •      •  • 
Oesar  procured  another  act,  .^y  which  any  per- 
son was  forbid  to  have  In  his  possession,  at  once, 
Above  sixt^  thousand  Roman  money.* 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  Indemnity,  from 
which  Milo  alone  was  exi'epted,  restoring  per- 
sons of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of  the 
law,  and  were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in 
the  state ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  measure, 
procured  a  pandon  for  all  the  disorders  which 
nad  been  committed  in  opposition  to  the  late  go- 
vernment ;  but  for  none  of  the  irregular  efforts 
that  had  been  made  in  support  of  it.  He  cmen- 
cd  the  city  at  once  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  by  a  single  vote  gave  them 
m  title  to  be  enrolled  with  the  people  of  Rome  as 
members  of  the  republic*  In  these,  and  iu  other 
affairs  of  less  moment,  while  his  troops  were  in 
motion  through  Italy,  he  employed  a  few  days 
in  the  city,  and  being  ready  to  depart,  resigned 
the  power  of  dictator,  lliis  resignation,  made 
by  a  person  possessed  of  a  military  force,  and  hi- 
therto  victorious,  was  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  his  moderation,  and  served  to  dispel  the  fears 
of  those  who  expected  to  see  the  Immediate  esta- 
blishment of  a  military  government.  He  was 
now  about  to  assume  the  office  of  li^  magis- 
trate, and  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Roman 
eonsnl  against  tnose  who,  lately  trusting  to  the 
same  and  authority  of  the  republic  with  which 
they  were  vested,  had  treated  himself  and  hit 
adherents  as  rebels ;  but  who  now,  in  their  turn, 
might  appear  to  incur  all  the  disadvantages  of 
that  imputation  which  he  was  about  to  retort 
upon  them ;  and  with  the  additional  cliarge  of 
an  attempt  to  dismember  the  empire,  and  to  arm 
to  many  of  the  provinoes  against  thasoverdgnty 
of  the  state. 

The  oompetltors  in  this  fiunont  eontest  were 
in  or  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life :  Pompey 
was  fifty-seven,  and  Cnsar  fifty.  The  first  had 
bsen  euiy  distinguished  as  an  offloer,  and  for 
many  years  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion, with  which  that  of  any  other  Roman  dtl- 
sen  was  not  allowed  to  compare.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  in  some  measure,  had  sunic,  and 
thst  of  Cesar  rose  on  the  first  shocks  of  the  pre- 
sent war ;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  absolute- 
ly settled,  and  the  minds  of  many  were  held  in 
anxious  suspense.  Casar,  wherever  he  had  act- 
ed in  person,  had  always  prevailed ;  but  where 
be  was  not  present,  his  anairs  wore  a  less  pro- 
mising aspect 

His  forces  under  Carlo  had  aeqnlred  an  easy 
possession  of  Sicily ;  and  this  oflicer,  encouraged 
Dy  his  first  snocess,  transported  two  legions  into 
Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utlca, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pro- 
paring  to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligenca 
that  J uba,  king  of  Numidia,  was  advancing  to 
Its  reUef  with  all  the  powers  of  his  kingdom. 
This  prince  had  boen  indoced  to  take  part  in  the 
war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  by  his 
personal  anlmositY  to  Cuio,  wno,  in  his  tribu- 
nate^  had  moved  nr  an  act  to  dsprlTO  him  of  his 
Uncdom. 

Corio^  upon  tfiia  liitsIliffeiiM^  wisely  withdraw 
from  Utica  to  »  atroog  post  in  the  noighboar- 
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that  island.  While  he  waited  their 
some  Numldian  deeerters  arrived  at  his'  camL 
and  brought  accounts  that  Juba,  with  tlie  mam 
body  of  his  army,  had  been  recalled  to  defend  bio 
own  dominions ;  and  that  only  Sabura,  one  of 
his  generals,  with  a  small  division,  was  come  to 
give  what  support  he  could  to  the  party  of  Pomr 
pey  in  Africa. 

upon  this  information,  Curio  formed  a  do- 
sign  to  intercept  the  Numldian  general  before  ho 
could  be  joined  by  Varus ;  and  for  this  purpose 
leaving  a  guard  in  his  camp,  lie  marched  in  tho 
night  to  attack  the  enemy,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagr»> 
da.  His  cavalry  being  advanced,  fell  in  with  dio 
Numldian  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight.  En- 
couraged by  this  advantage,  he  hastened  bio 
march  to  complete  the  victory ;  and  Sabura,  by 
whose  art  the  last  intelligence  had  been  convey- 
ed to  him,  likewise,  after  a  little  resistance,  fled 
before  him.  Bv  this  means.  Curio  was  gra- 
dually ensnared  mto  the  midst  of  Juba*s  forces, 
was  surrounded,  and  attacked  on  every  side.  Ho 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  take  refuge  on  a  height 
which  he  had  in  view,  and,  with  the  greater 
part  of  lUs  army,  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
few  who  escaped,  with  those  who  had  been  left 
in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  into 
Sicily,  and,  being  disappointed,  surrendered 
themselves  to  Varus,  by  wnom  they  were  treat- 
ed with  clemency ;  but  being  olieerved,  and  di»> 
tinculshed  by  Juba,  who  arnved  at  Utica  on  tho 
folfowing  day,  were  claimed  as  his  captivei^  and 
put  to  death. 

About  the  same  time,  Dolabella,  to  whom  Cb- 
sar  had  given  the  command  both  of  his  ssa  and 
land  forces  on  the  coast  of  Illyricnm,  was,  by 
Marcus  Oemvius  and  Scribonlus  Libo,  expelled 
from  thence :  and  Caius  Antonlus,  attempting 
to  support  Dolabella,  was  shnt  np  iu  a  smaU 
island,  and,  with  his  party,  made  prisoners.* 

The  principal  storm,  however,  ^th  which  tho 
new  government  was  threatened,  appeared  oa 
the  side  of  Macedonia.    In  thiscountty,  Pom- 

6y  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  force, 
e  liad  transported  five  legions  from  Italy; 
and,  since  the  middle  of  Marai,  wlien  his  last 
division  sailed  ftom  Brundisium,  he  had  been 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  ^knplre.  He  had 
sent  his  father-in-law,  Cornelius  Sdpio  Metel. 
lus,  into  the  provinoes  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to  col- 
lect the  foroeo  and  the  revenues  of  thoee  opulent 
countries ;  and  despatched  his  own  son  Cneioo 
with  instructions  to  assemble  all  the  shippin|f 
that  could  be  found  on  that  coast.  He  likewieo 
sent  general  orders  to  all  tho  Roman  officers  im 
different  parte  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  allies  er 
dependants  of  the  Roman  people^  to  join  him 
with  every  power  they  could  raise.  Seven  thou- 
sand dtisens  of  rank  had  followed  him  from  Ita- 
ly.* Nnmben  of  veterans^  who  had  been  eettled 
in  Thessaly,  repaired  to  hia  standard.    He  was 


joined  by  one  legion  Ihrni  Sicily,  ai 
Crete,  and  two  from  Asia.  He  had 


Sdpio  in  Syria,   had  assembled   threo 
thousand  archers,  and  as  many  sUngcrs ;  had 
-    -  dofMih 
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'ftfc  bundfcds  Cotm,  a  TlmdMi  prinoe,  Ave  hun- 
•dnd;  the  Ifaoedoniaiit  lumichMl  two  hundred ; 
Hve  hiindred,  bdoc  the  remalne  of  OabiDiue*e 
army,'  had  joined  him ;  hie  eon  hronght  ekht 
hundred  from  hie  own  eetatee;  Tereundanue 
time  hundred ;  Antioehne  Commagenee  two 
hundred:  amounting  to  fifty-five  tfaonaand 
legionary  troope,  eight  thoumnd  irregular  in- 
mtrv,  and  ten  thonmnd  eiz  hundred  hone. 
In  all  seventy-three  thomnnd  eix  hundred.' 

He  had  likewiee  auembled  a  numerous  fleet ; 
aoe  squadron  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  save 
the  command  to  his  eon  Cneus ;  another  from 
Asia,  under  Lelias  and  Triarius;  one  from 
Syria,  under  Caiua  Caesiue;  that  of  Rhodes, 
«nder  Caius  Maredlus  and  Coponios;  tliat  of 
Achaia  and  Libumia,  under  Scribooius  Libo 
and  M.  Octavius:  die  whole  amounting  to 
•hove  eight  hundred  galleys,  of  which  Bibuliia 
kad  tlie  chief  command,  with  orders  to  guard 
the  passage  finom  Italy  to  Greece,  and  to  ob- 
struct the  oonmiuiiiGatlons  of  the  enemy  by  the 
Ionian  sea. 

Pompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magazines 
of  com  from  Thessalv,  Asia,  E^ypt,  Crete, 
and  Cyrsne.  The  principal  resort  of  his  land 
foroee  was  at  Berrhaaa,  on  the  fertile  plains  be- 
'  Wfen  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into 
the  bay  of  Therma.  The  Roman  senate  was 
rapresented  at  Theesalonica  by  two  hundred  of 
thatbodv,  who,  together  with  the  two  consuls, 
held  their  assemblies,  and  assumed  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  Roman  state.  The  Roman  people 
were  likewise  represented  by  the  concourse  of 
respectable  cithEens,  who  rraaired  to  the  army, 
«r  to  tills  place.'  But  though  so  many  members 
«f  the  government,  thus  violently  expelled  from 
Rome,  considered  themselves  as  the  rral  consti- 
tuents of  the  commonwealth,  they  suflTered  the 
usual  time  of  elections  to  elapse,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  preserve  in  their  retreat  the  succession 
•f  officers,  in  opposition  to  the  elections  that 
were  made  at  Rome.  Claudius  Marcellus  and 
L.  Cornelius  Lentnlua,  at  the  expiration  of 
iheir  year  in  office,  took  the  several  commands 
allotted  to  them^  as  usual,   under  the  title  of 


The  general  had  been  extremely  active  in 
formiug,  as  well  as  in  assembling  this  power- 
fol  armament.  He  intended,  early  in  the 
apring,  to  take  poasession  of  Dynachium,  Apol- 
lonia,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  fall  upon  Italy,  with  a 
weight  which  now  appeared  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  nigh  reputation  as  a  commander,  which  his 
aoccesscs,  on  other  oocasiona,  had  procured  him. 

Casar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  army 
to  the  coast  in  tne  neiahbourliood  of  Brundi- 
alum ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  sea  which  was  commanded  by 
the  enemv*s  fleet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast 
where  he  nad  not  a  single  port,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  superior  army,  now  completely  formed  and 
appointed,  undor  tlie  oomnumd  of  an  officer, 
whom  no  man  was  ever  su|»posed  to  exceL 
The  formality  of  entering  on  the  office  of  con- 
sul, to  which  he  had  been  elected,  it  vras  sop- 
poaed,  mlaht  detain  him  at  Rome  till  after  the 
first  of  January;  and  Pompey  accordingly 
made  no  haste  in  taking  his  intended  stations  on 
the  coast  of  £piru%  from  which  he  might  eitlicr 
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act  on  the  defensive,  or  Invade  Italy  aa  the  aec» 
aion  might  require.* 

It  was  difltcult,  however,  to  foresee  what 
such  an  enemy  as  C«ear  might  attempt.  Hav- 
ing staid  no  moiV  than  eleven  days  at  Rome, 
while  he  acted  In  the  character  of  dictator,  and 
obtained  his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting 
fiir  his  admission  into  office,  he  eet  out  in  Dn- 
cember  for  Brundisium.  At  this  place  twelve 
Icgiona  and  all  bis  cavalry  were  already,  by  bis 
order,  assembled.  He  found  the  numbers  of  hiv 
army  considerably  impaired  by  disease,  being 
come  from  the  more  healthy  dimates  of  Spain 
and  Gaul  to  pass  the  sickly  season  of  autumn  ia 
Apulia.  In  any  other  bands  than  hie  own,  an 
army  so  reduced  would  have  scarcely  been  fit  for 
the  defence  of  Italy  against  such  forces  as  were 
assembled  to  invade  it ;  and  his  march  to  Brun- 
disium would  have  appeared  altogether  a  defen- 
sive measure,  and  intended  to  counteract  the 
Ojperatious  of  his  enemy  from  beyond  the  ecaa. 
The  season  too  appearad  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  any  hostile  attempts  on  Greece.  Ctemr, 
however,  had  determined  to  prevent  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemy,  and  to  keep  him  involved  in 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  defensive  war. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brundisium  than  were  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  thousand  fpot  and  six  hun- 
dred horse.  Caesar,  nevertheless,  immediately 
on  bis  arrival,  informed  the  troope  of  his  inten- 
tions to  embark,  and  of  his  resolution  to  fix  the 
scene  of  the  war  in  Greece.  He  cautioned  them 
not  to  occupy  transports  with  unnecessary  bag- 
gage and  horses,  and  exhorted  them  to  ray  on 
the  consequences  of  victory,  and  on  his  owv 
generosity,  for  a  full  reparation  of  any  loos  ther 
might  sustain  by  leaving  their  effSects  hdiind 
them.  He  embsirked  seven  legions  in  the  first 
division,  and  with  these  he  himself  sailed  on 
the  fourth  of  February.  He  turned  fh»m  the 
usual  course,  and  steerlnf  naob- 
U.  C.  705.  served  to  the  right,  arrived  next 
day,  where  the  enemy,  if  thev  had 
really  been  apprised  of  hia  embarl^ 
ation,  were  least  likely  to  expect 
him,  on  what  was  reputed  a  very 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  wider 
a  high  and  rocky  protgiontory,  that  waa  called 
the  Acroceraunus. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  come  to  an  andior, 
Caesar  having  Vibullius  Rufus,  one  of  Pon^ 
pey*s  officers  who  was  taken  In  Spain,  till  now 
detained  as  a  prisoner,  he  dismissed  him  with  a 
messsge  to  his  general  In  the  following  terms: 
"  That  both  parties  had  already  carrwd  their 
'obstinacy  too  far,  and  might  leam,  from  expe- 
rience, to  distrust  their  fortunes;  that  the  one 
had  been  expelled  from  Italy,  had  lost  Sidly, 
Sardinia,  and  Spain,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  cohoru  (or  thirteen  legions) ;  *  that  tiia 
other  had  sustained  the  loss  of  an  army  to  Af* 
rica,  cut  ofi  with  its  general,*  and  had  anfiercd 
no  less  bv  the  disasters  of  his  party  in  IlvTienm ; 
that  their  mutual  disappointments  might  In- 
struct them  how  little  they  could  rely  on  the 
events  of  war  ;  that  It  was  time  to  eoneult  their 
own  safety,  and  to  spare  the  rrnoblic :  that  It 
was  prudent  to  treat  of  peace  while  the  fbrtonse 
and  the  hopes  of  both  were  nearly  equal ;  if  llwl 
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tliae  wera  aUotred  to  dapte,  and  either  should 
obtiiin  a  distinguished  aidvantaii^  who  could 
answer,  that  the  victor  would  be  equally  tracta- 
hle  as  both  were  at  present  ? 

<*  But  nnce  all  former  endearours  to  procore 
a  conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between 
the  leaders  themselves,  Iwd  fiuled,  he  propoeed, 
that  all  their  differences  should  now  be  referred 
to  the  senate  and  people ;  thpt,  in  Uie  mean 
Ume^  each  of  them  should  solemnly  swear,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  That,  in 
three  days,  thev  should  disband  all  their  forces, 
in  order  that,  being  diisarmed,  they  mifht  sev- 
erally  be  under  a  necessity  to  submit  to  the  legal 
government  of  their  country ;  that  he  himself, 
to  remove  all  difficulties  on  the  part  of  Pompey, 
ahould  begin  with  dismissing  all  the  trogps  that 
were  under  his  command,  wliether  in  garrison 
or  in  the  field."* 

It  appears  that  Casar,  if  these  declarations 
had  iMen  acerated,  might  have  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  evasions  ;  but  equally  bold  in 
all  his  measures,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather 
foresaw  it  could  not  happen,  as  he  was  sure  that 
this  offer  of  peace,  lilce  the  former,  would  be 
ngected ;  and  the  rather,  that  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  an  effect  of  his  weaiutess,  and  of  the  dan- 
ger into  which  he  had  fiiUen  by  his  rash  debark- 
ation with  so  small  a  foree.  At  anv  rate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  message  was  intended,  in 
the  usual  strain  of  his  policy,  to  amuse  his  ene- 
my, or  to  remove  the  blame  of  the  war  from 
himself.  As  he  usually  accompanied  such  over- 
tures of  peace  with  the  most  rapid  movements 
and  tlie  boldest  resolutions,  the  moment  Vibul- 
lioa  set  out,  he  disemlMirked  his  troops,  and  in 
the  night  despatched  the  transports  on  their  re- 
turn to  Brundisium  to  bring  the  remainder  of 
his  army. 

His  landing  on  the  coast  was  the  first  intin»- 
tion  received  bv  the  enemy  of  his  intention  to 
pass  a  sea,  which  they  supposed  sufficiently 
guarded  by  their  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  into  a  country,  in  whicn  they 
thought  themselves  secure  by  the  superiority  of 
their  numl>ers,  and  of  their  other  resources. 
Bibulus,  upon  this  alarm,  put  to  sea,  and  came 
in  time  to  intercept  about  tliirty  of  the  empty 
transports  on  their  return  to  Italy.  These  he 
burnt ;  and,  sensible  of  his  own  remissness  in 
suffering  so  great  a  hodj  of  the  enemy  to  pass, 
he  distributed  his  ships  along  the  coast,  ana  de- 
termined, for  the  future,  to Iceep  the  sea  In  the 
&ce  of  every  difficulty,  and  under  every  distresa. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ciesar  marched  directly  to 
Oricum,  where  Ludui  Torquatus,  on  the  part 
ol  Pompey,  was  posted,  with  orders  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  eztremitv*  But  Ciesar,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  cnaracter  of  Roman 
consul,  preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  ofllee,  pre- 
vailed on  the  garrison  to  desert Iheir  commander, 
dad  to  surrender  the  place.  Without  stopping 
here,  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia,  was  recei'M  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  inhabltantSi  in  oppusi- 
tion  to  the  officer  who  commanded  for  Pompey. 
In  consequence  of  these  examples  he  waa  ao- 
Icnowled^  by  all  the  towna  of  £plni%  and 
eontinued  his  march  with  the  matsst  despatch 
towards  Dyrrachium,  where  Pomper  haa  ool- 
keted  his  stores^  and  formed  his  principal  maga- 
sines.  By  his  unexpected  arrival  he  had  hopes 
•f  beix^  able  to  sttipriae  that  important  place, 
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aikd  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  befbre  a  suffi- 
cient force  could  be  assembled  to  cover  it. 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  ha<f 
formed,  was  on  his  march  from  Macedonia  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  when  he  was  met  br 
Vibullius,  and  received  from  him  the  first  intet* 
licence  of  Caesar's  landing.  He  was  not  amused 
With  the  message  which  this  officer  brought 
him,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  retort  the  srtiflce,  by 
affecting  to  be  deceived.  He  even  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  harsh  and  impolitic,  "That  h« 
neither  chose  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to 
hold  his  life  by  the  concession  of  C«sar  ;'*  and^ 
without  returning  any  answer,  detached  some 
parties  towards  the  coast  where  the  enemy  was 
landed,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country, 
break  down  bridges,  destrov  the  woods,  and 
block  up  the  high  ways  witn  the  timber  they 
felled.*  He  sent  expresses  to  Scipio,  with  an 
account  of  C«nr*s  arrival  in  Epirus,  and  with 
orders  to  hasten  his  passage  into  Europe,  with 
all  the  forces  he  haa  been  able  to  assemble  in 
Asia.  He  himself  ad\'anced  with  great  Jili- 
gence;  and  being  informed  on  the  march,  that 
Oricum  and  Apollonia  had  already  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  hastened  to  save  his  maga- 
zines and  stores  at  Dyrrachium,  and  without 
stopping,  night  or  day,  marched  in  such  disorder, 
tliat  many  deserted  as  from  a  cause  already 
ruined  or  desperate.  He  arrived,  however.  In 
time  to  prevent  the  desifns  of  CsBsar  on  Dyrra- 
chium; encamped  under  the  walls,  sent  a' 
squadron  of  ships  immediately  to  retake  or  block 
up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and  ordered  such  a 
dispoBition  of  the  fleet  as  was  moat  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  second  embarkation  from 

CSesar,  finding  himself  prevented  at  T>yrr»i 
chlum,  halted  on  the  Apsus  ;  and,  in  order  to 
cover  Epirus  and  wait  for  the  second  division  of 
his  troops  from  Italy,  prepared  to  intrench  him- 
aelf  on  tne  banlcs  of  that  river.  Having  accord- 
ingly secured  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  this 
post,  he  himself  returned  with  a  single  le^ou  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  towns  in  his  rear^ 
and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  liis  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  Hlbulos,  on  the  part  ol 
Pompey,  blocked  up  the  harliour  at  Oricum, 
and  commanded  the  passage  from  Italy  with 
his  fleet. 

Calenufl,  on  the  part  of  Casar,  who  had  or- 
ders to  lose  no  opportunity  of  transnortinr  his 
army  from  Brundisium,  actually  emoarkeo  and 
put  to  sea ;  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from 
Cosar,  with  intelligence  of  the  jlispoeitions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  iotercept 
him,  he  returned,  suffering  one  of  the  vessels 
that  had  accompanied  his  fleet  to  keep  on  her 
way,  in  order  to  carry  an  account  or  his  mo- 
tions; but  she  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and 
destroyed. 

Bibulus,  who  eommanded  the  fleet  which  lay 
before  Oricum,  beine  precluded  from  the  land 
by  the  parties  whicn  Caosar  had  posted  along 
the  shore,  forced  to  bring  his  daily  supplies  of 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  at  a  gnat  dis- 
advantage fhrai  Corcyra,  and  reduced  to  great 
distress,  endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  a  nm- 
tiation,  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  arms.  But  Ce- 
sar, wiio  came  in  person  to  Oricum,  on  heariiur 
of  this  proposition,  supposing  that  the  design  or 
Bibulus  was  to  find  an  opportunity,  under  cow 
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•f  tlM  trooi^  to  procurt  tooM  supply  of  proTf- 
■iona  and  w»ter,  r^eeted  the  olEer«  aod  retonud 
to  his  camp  on  the  Apsua. 

Pompsy  had  advanosd  from  DyrraeUam,  and 
took  post  on  tha  opposite  hank  of  that  riyar. 
Dion  Cassius  and  Applan  agree  that  he  made 
aome  attempt  to  pass  the  Apsos,  and  to  force 
Casar  in  this  post ;  batthathewaspreTentedby 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of 
•  ford.  According  to  Cbsst's  own  account,  the 
armies  oontinaed  to  obsenre  each  other,  and  the 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had 
frequent  conferences  frwn  the  opposite  banks. 
It  was  understood  that  In  these  interviews  no 
hostilities  should  be  offered.  Of  the  two  parties, 
that  of  Cbsst  was  the  more  engaging  to  aoldiers ; 
notwithstanding  his  own  affectation  of  regard 
to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  mi- 
litary retainers  still  hoped  to  remain  In  poases- 
alon  of  the  government.  He  therefore  enoour- 
acFsd  the  communication  of  his  men  with  thooe 
or  the  oppoeito  party.  On  this  occasion  Vati- 
nius,  by  his  direction,  went  forward  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  raising  his  voice,  complained  of 
the  hanh  treatment  latdy  offiBred  to  Cnsar,  In 
the  contempt  shown  to  all  his  overtures  and  ad- 
vances to  peace.  May  not  one  dtisen,  he  said, 
aend  a  message  to  another,  when  he  means  only 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood?  He 
proceeded  to  lament  the  fiito  of  so  many  brave 
men  as  were  likely  to  perish  in  this  quarrel; 
and  vras  Ustened  to  with  profound  silence  by 
many  of  both  armies,  who  crowded  to  the  place. 

Theee  renumstranoes  on  the  part  of  CflBsar,de- 
livered  by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  both  armies, 
when  reported  at  Pompey's  quarters,  seemed  to 
betoveoioua  tobesligDted.  An  answer,  there- 
fore* was  given  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  that 
on  the  foltowing  dav  A.  Varo  should  be  sent  to 
any  place  that  diouid  be  acreed  upon  as  safe  be- 
tween tlie  two  armies,  and  there  receive  the  wo- 
positions  that  should  be  made  to  him.  The 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
multitudes  from  Doth  armies  crowded  around 
them.  Pompey  considering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifios  to  gain  time,  or  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
debauch  nis  men,  probaUv  gave  instructions  to 
break  un  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  the 
future  should  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Soon  after  the  officers 
met,  some  dartsy  probably  by  his  directions,  were 
thrown  from  the  crowd.  Both  sides  being 
alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  they  instantly 
parted,  and  withdrew  under  a  shower  of  mis- 
ailes,  in  which  numbers  were  wounded. 

The  fiito  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
Tiff  ilanoe  of  the  fleet,  and  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  CsBsar  had  to  contend  in  bringing  any 
reinforcements  or  supplies  from  Italy.  Bibu- 
lus,  from  the  effect  of  iktigue,  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill;  but  could  no^  upon  any  account, 
be  persuaded  to  leave  his  station,  and  died  on 
ahipboard.  There  being  nobody  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader 
of  each  of  the  separate  squadrons  acted  for  him- 
self without  any  concert.  Soribonlus  Lil>o»  with 
fifty  galleys,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
steered  towards  Brundisinm,  where  he  surprised 
and  burnt  some  trading  vessels,  one  in  nsrtlcu- 
kr  laden  with  com  for  CBsar*s  camn,  £noour- 
9gtA  by  these  suooenes,  he  anchorea  under  the 
iuand  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the  harbour : 
from  thence  he  kept  the  town  in  continual  alarm, 
landed,  in  the  night,  parties  of  archers  and 
tUi^lcn^  with  which  he  dlspcned  or  carried  off 
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the  patroles  which  the  soaemir  employed  on  tho 
shore ;  and  thus,  master  of  toe  port  of  BmndU 
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this  purpose  he  wrote  to  I^mpey,  tl 
dlvittons  of  the  fleet  might  go  in 
that  his  squadron  alone,   in   the 


slum,  expected  fUly  to  obstruct  that  outlet  fimn 
Italy,  and  to  awe  the  ndghboorinc  coast.  To 
this  purpose  he  wrote  to  I^mpey,  tnat  the  othsr 
into  harboori 
poet  he  had 
taken,  was'  sufficient  to  cut  off  from  Casar  all 
reinforcements  and  further  supplies.  But  in  this 
he  presumed  too  much  on  the  fflrst  effiecta  of  his 
own  operations.  Antony,  who  commanded  the 
troope  of  Casar  In  the  town  of  Brundisinm,  by 
placuig  numerous  coards  at  everv  landing-place 
on  the  contisuous  shore,  effectuallv  ezduded  the 
squadron  of  Libo  from  anv  supply  of  wood  or 
water,  of  which  hfs  ships,  for  want  of  atowaca^ 
could  not  have  at  any  one  time  a  considerable 
stock;  and  he  reduced  them  to  such  distress  Isr 
want  of  these  artides,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  station,  and  to  leave  the  harbour 
again  open  to  the  sea. 

In  toe  mean  time,  prcsslnr  orders  arrived 
from  Cosar  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops.  Dion  Cassius  and  Applan  relate,  that 
he  himself  being  impatient  of^  delay,  embarked 
alone  in  disguise  on  iMard  of  a  barge,  with  in- 
tention to  pass  to  Brundisinm ;  tmit,  aflcr  ha 
had  been  some  time  at  sea,  the  weather  became 
so  bad,  as  to  determine  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  put  back ;  but  that  being  prevailed  upon  by 
the  intreaties  of  Cnsar,  he  continued  to  strqcgle 
with  the  storm  for  many  hours.  They  far&r 
relate,  that  the  mariners  being  Ukdy  to  &int, 
the  passenger  at  last  diKOvered  himself,  and  en- 
couraged uiem  to  persiet,  bv  telling  them  that 
they  carried  Cssar  and  bis  fortunes ;  that,  ne- 
vertheless, he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  after- 
wards entrusted  his  orders  to  a  meseenger;  but 
that  he  returned  to  camp  before  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  absent.  He  himiielf  says,  that 
some  months  being  past,  and  the  winter  fkr  ad- 
vanced, he  suspected  that  some  opportunities  of 
effecting  the  passage  of  his  second  division  had 
been  lost ;  that  he  was  become  highly  impatient, 
and  wrote  to  hasten  the  embarication  ;  inform- 
ing his  officers,  that  they  might  run  uhore  any 
where  between  Oricum  and  Apollonia ;  as  the 
enemy's  fleet,  having  no  harbour  in  those  parta^ 
were  frequenUy  obliged,  by  strsss  of  weather,  to 
depart  from  the  coast. 

Upon  these  orders,  the  troops  with  grrot  ar- 
dour began  to  embark.  They  consisted  of  four 
legions  and  eight  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  iSf  ark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel,  they  set  sail,  and  steered  for  tat  cosst 
of  Epirus,  but  were  drove  to  the  northward ; 
and  on  the  second  day  passed  Apollonia,  and 
were  discovered  by  the  enemy  from  Dyrrachi- 
um.  As  they  were  far  to  the  leeward  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  Cssar  had  instruct- 
ed them  to  land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them 
with  this  wind  to  attempt  getting  to  the  aouth- 
ward,  they  chose  to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer 
for  some  convenient  harbour,  northward  of  all 
Pompey*s  stations.  But  in  following  this  conne^ 
as  they  passed  by  Dyrrachium  they  were  Id- 
stantiy  cnased  by  Quintus  Coponlus,  who  com- 
manded Pompey*s  squadron  at  tbatjplace,  chief* 
\j  consisting  of  Rhodian  gallevs.  Th%  wind  at 
vmt  vras  moderate,  and  Coponius  capected  easily 
to  weather  the  head-lands  that  were  to  leeward 
of  his  post ;  and,  though  It  rose  considerably 
after  he  set  sail,  he  still  tontlnned  to  straggla 
against  it.  As  soon  as  Antony  observed  thia 
enemy,  he  crowded  sail  and  oiMe  ftr  the  imb»- 
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cat  harbour;  being  In  the  baj  of  Nympbeaa, 
•boat  three  miles  beyond  Liaeus,^  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  This  baj  opened  to  the  south, 
and  was  very  accessible,  though  not  secure  with 
the  present  wind.  He  chose,  howcTer,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  some  ships,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands;  and  made  directly  for  this 
place.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  harbour  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  from  which  his 
riiips  Mrere  now  sufficiently  covered,  and  he  do- 
barked  without  any  loss.  At  the  same  time  the 
wind,  in  oonseqoKnce  of  this  change,  blowing 
more  directly  on  the  land,  and  more  yiolently, 
bore  hard  on  Coponius,  forced  him  upon  the 
•hore,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  galleys, 
being  aixteen  in  number,  were  straiided  and 
wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  safe  Into 
Ibe  bay  of  Nympbens  landed  three  veteran  lo- 
gions,  with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  eight 


hundred  horse.  Two  of  his  transports,  one 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  new  raised 
troops;  the  other,  with  somewhat  less  than 
two  hundred  veterans,  being  heavy  sailers, 
lell  astern;  and  it  being  night  before  they  ar- 
rived, mistook  their  way,  and,  instead  or  tiie 
bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an  anchor  before 
Usaua.  Ottacilius  Cmssus,  who  was  stationed 
with  a  body  of  horse  in  that  place  to  observe  the 
Mast,  manned  some  small  boats,  surrounded 
these  transports,  and  offered  the  troops  who 
were  on  board  favourable  terms  if  they  would 
agree  to  surrender.  Upon  this  summons  the 
new  levies  accordingly  struck ;  but  the  veterans 
ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and  having  landed, 
Anuht  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men, 
to  Nympheus,  wnere  they  joined  the  main  body 
of  thehr  army  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 

The  colony  at  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Cm- 
me,  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  lUyricum,  and 
now  appeared  to  favour  his  cause;  Ottacilius 
therefore  thought  proper  to  withdraw  with  his 
garrison ;  ana  Antonv  having  atatlonsd  some 
of  the  transports  at  thl<i  place  to  enable  Cssar 
to  embark  his  army  for  Italy,  if,  as  vras  report- 
ed, Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove  the  scene 
of  the  war  into  that  country ;  and  having  sent 
the  remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were 
atiU  left  at  Brundisium,  he  despatched  messen» 
gers  to  Ciesar  with  the  particolm  of  his  voyage, 
and  an  account  of  the  place  at  which  he  ud 
landed. 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  un- 
der Antony,  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  from 
the  stations  both  of  Pompey  and  of  Casar, 
steering  to  the  northward;  but  It  was  not 
known  for  some  days  what  was  become  of  them. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Intelligence,  that  ther 
had  eilected  a  landing  to  the  northward,  both 
parties  determined  to  move  to  that  quarter. 
Pompey  decamped  In  the  night,  and  knowing 
the  route  which  Antony  was  likely  to  take, 
pbned  himself  in  his  way,  giving  orders  that 
the  army,  without  lishting  firea  or  sounding 
their  tmmpeta,  ahoula  remain  In  profound  al- 
ienee. Antony,  however,  having  Intelligoica 
of  this  disposition  of  the  enemy,  did  not  ad- 
vance. CiBsar,  In  the  mean  tlme^  to  (hvoar  hia 
Junction,  was  obliged  to  make  a  oonddsrablo 
dreuit,  ascended  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ap- 
MM  to  a  ford  at  which  he  passed;  from  tiienca 
continued  his  march  to  tne  northward,  and 
to  advance  on  Pompey's  right»  while 
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In  this  aitua- 
apprehending  that  hemight  be 


Antony  remained  In  his  flront. 

diiferent  sides  at  once  by  Cesar  and 


tfon,  Jfompejr 

attacked  on  < ' 

by  Antony,  thought  proper  to  quit  bis  station; 

and  leaving  their  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to 

Asparaginm,  a  strong  post  about  a  day*s  march 

from  Dyrrachium* 

Ccpaar  having  obtained  this  great  reinfore^ 
ttent,  was  no  longer  oo  anxious  as  ha  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  preeei  tation  of  his  poeees 
aions  upon  the  coast.  His  enemlee,  by  tne  u^ 
periority  of  their  fleets,  could  prevent  his  ra* 
ceiving  any  rqgular  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  sea.  It  was  necessary  tor  him,  therefore,  In 
order  that  he  might  have  oome  other  reaooroe^ 
and  be  in  condition  to  act  on  the  offenalve^  ta 
extend  hla  quarters  by  land,  and  to  cover  aoma 
tract  of  country  from  which  he  could  subsist  his 
army.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  from  Ori- 
cum  the  lesion  that  vras  stationed  at  that  place ; 
taking  such  precautions  i 


secure  his  shipping  In  the  port  frmn  any  suiw 
prize  by  sea.  He  drew  the  greater  part  of  tha 
vesseb  on  shore,  sunk  one  In  tha  mouth  of  tha 
harbour,  and  placed  another  at  anchor  near  iu 
mounted  with  a  conslderablo  tower,  and  manned 
with  a  proper  force.  Being  thoa  aeenred  on  tha 
coast,  he  eent  numerona  detachments  In  dUfarent 
directions :  L.  CasslnB  Longinos,  with  a  leglen 
of  new  leries,  Into  Thessaly;  C  Calvlslns  Sa- 
binns,  with  five  coborto  and  a  party  of  horsey 
into  iEtoUa;  Cn.  Domltioa  Calrinlua,  with 
two  legiona,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Into  Ma» 
cedonia;  giving  strict  charge  to  each  of  theea 
officers,  that  they  should  eoUeet  all  the  foraga 
and  prorisiona  which  those  or  the  ndghbooring 
conntriee  could  fbmlsh.  i 

As  Pompey  had  relied  mnoh  on  the  anthorlty 
of  government,  with  which  he  was  veeted  at 
the  beginning  of  tha  war,  and  which  he  bdiar* 
ed  gave  his  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exefw 
cise  of  thoee  popular  art%  with  which  Cmmr 
thought  proper  to  recommend  his 
thrsatened  to  pnnlsh  the  refraotory, 
he  encouraged  or  rewarded  the  dutifbl ;  and  ha 
oTien  thernora  extorted  aervioea  from  the  pra- 
vincee,  neglecting  the  neoeaeary  attention  to 
conciliate  their  ufectlons;  and  onch  were  tha 
effBcts  of  thia  conduct,  tliat  the  detachmente 
which  now  appeared  on  the  part  of  Caesar  were 
every  where  favourably  received.  Sablnna  mada 
himadf  master  of  iEtolia.  Longinus  found  tha 
people  of  Theesaly  divided,  and  was  joined  by 
one  of  tiie  parties.  Calvisius,  upon  his  arrival 
In  Macedonia,  had  deputations  tram  many 
towna  and  districts  of  the  province^  with  asin- 
ranceo  of  fhvonr  and  submission ;  and  by  thesa 
msans  the  possessions  of  Caesar,  even  in  thoea 
countriea  on  which  hia  antagonists  had  chiefly 
depended,  beaan  to  be  cqnal  to  theirs. 

It  waa  thought  an  nnpardonahla  error  in 
Pompey,  thus  to  suffer  his  quarters  to  be  over- 
run liT  an  enemy  who  had  but  reoentiy  acquired 
a  footing  on  the  coasts  and  whose  army  was,  In 
number  of  cavalry  and  light  Infbntry,  as  well 
as  of  regular  foot,  greatiy  Inferior  to  his  own. 
Pompev,  however,  knowing  the  Interest  which 
Cnsar  had  In  bringing  tha  contest  to  a  speedy 
dedalon,  did  not  choose  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
he  relied  for  the  aeenrity  of  tha  southern  and 
Inland  provlneeo,  on  tha  Iq^ons  which  were 
soon  expected  to  land  from  Asia  on  tha  eastern 
shores  of  Macedonia  or  Theesaly. 

Sdpio,  being  tha  fhdier-ln-law  of  Pompey« 
had  been  employed  In  assembling  the  forces  ol 
and  hM^  by  aareriflBaetions^  availed  him* 
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■elf  of  the  rMoiirccs  of  that  opulent  proyinoe. 
He  WM  still  occupied  in  thi«  service  at  Ephesus, 
when  he  received  from  Pompey  an  account  (^ 
Ciesar's  arrival  in  Epirus,  and  an  order  with- 
out delay  to  transport  his  army  into  Europe. 
Ue  accordingly,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Caesar*s 
detachments  at  their  several  places  of  destina- 
tion, debarked  in  the  bay  of  Therme,  or  of 
Thessalonica,  and  penetrated  into  Macedonia, 
directing  his  march  towards  the  quarters  of  the 
two  legions  which  Ciesar  had  sent  thither  under 
the  command  of  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  gave  a 
feneral  alarm  on  his  route ;  but  being  arrived 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  Domitius,  he  turn- 
ed on  a  sudden  into  Thessaly,  as  thinking  Lon- 
ginua,  who  was  stationed  in  that  country  with 
one  legion  of  raw  troops,  might  be  made  an 
easier  prey. 

To  lighten  his  march,  he  left  his  baggage  un- 
der a  guard  of  eight  cohorts,  commanded  by 
Favonius  on  the  lialiacmon,  a  river  which  se- 
parates Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  proceed- 
•d  with  great  despatch  towards  the  quarters  of 
Longinus.  This  officer,  greatly  alarmed  at  his 
■udikn  approaeh,  and  mistafcinij^  at  the  same 
time,  for  an  enemy  a  body  of  Thradan  horse 
which  were  coming  to  his  own  assistance,  hastily 
withdrew  by  the  mountains,  and  continued  his 
retreat  to  Ambracia.  Sdpio  was  about  to  pur- 
sue Longinus  on  the  route  he  had  taken,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  earnest  representations  from 
Favonius,  the  officer  he  had  left  to  guarcf  his 
baggage;  informing  him,  that  his  post  was  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  forced  by  Calvinns, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Macedonia  for 
that  purpose.  Scipio  accordingly  returned  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  pest  of  Favonius,  after  the  dust 
which  arose  nom  the  march  of  the  enemy  bad 
appeared  on  the  plain ;  and  thus  came  bardv 
in  time  to  sustain  his  party,  and  to  rescue  his 
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1  be  armies  continued  to  occupy  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Haliacmon ;  and  as  Scipio,  by  the 
flight  of  Longinus,  was  become  master  of  all 
Tnessaly,  Calvinus  continued  in  possession  of 
Klacedonia,  and  from  thence  secured  a  oon- 
•iderable  source  of  supplv  to  Caesar's  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pom- 
pey's  atiairs,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dil». 
lory  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  have  risked  an  action  between  these  se- 
parate bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  than  to 
Bave  suffered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
of  so  many  posts  of  consequence ;  and  Scipio  ao- 
oordingly  passed  the  river  with  a  view  to  bring 
on  an  engagement ;  but  after  seme  stay  on  the 
pbun,  finding  no  opportunity  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  anv  hopes  of  suooess,  be  repassed 
the  river,  and  having  occupied  his  fimner  sta- 
tion, there  passed  soma  partial  encounters  be- 
tween such  as  were  advanced  on  the  different 
ddcs,  but  without  any  oonaiduvble  event 

While  80  many  laiye  bodies,  detached  ttiun 
the  principal  armies,  were  tttos  contending  in 
Thessaly  for  the  possession  of  the<r  eonntry, 
Pompey  rsmatnsd  to  cover  the  groonSl,  whidi 
was  of  greater  importance  to  him,  in  the  neigh- 
oourhood  of  the  sea,  and  the  port  of  Dyna- 
ahinm.  Having,  at  the  distanee  of  about  a 
day*s  march  in  his  rsar,  this  town  and  harbour 
•i  a  place  of  armsb  at  which  he  had  deposited 
his  magazines  and  stores,  and  from  which  he 
vsoelved  his  ordinary  snpjply  of  provisions,  he 
iHid  taken  his  measurss  to  protract  the  war ;  and 
toMting  to  Ut  own  siipenor  resQurocs,  both  by 


sea  and  by  land,  did  not  doubt  that  by  waitinc. 
until  the  countries  which  Cesar  had  oocapi«d 
should  be  exhausted,  he  might  force  him  to  retire 
from  the  contest  without  the  risk  of  a  battle. 
To  hasten  this  event,  he  endeavoured  every 
where  to  straiten  his  quarten  in  the  country, 
and  to  block  up  or  destroy  all  the  harliours  ha 
had  on  the  coast. 

Cnaus,  the  eldest  of  Pompey*8  sons,  com* 
manding  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  thia 
plan  whidi  had  been  laid  to  harass  the  enemy, 
without  expoeing  their  cause  to  a  geneial 
hazard,  attacked  Casar*s  prindpal  naval  station 
at  Oricum,  raised  the  vessd  that  had  been  sunk 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  forced  the  armed 
galley  that  was  stationed  before  it,  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  all  the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in 
the  port.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Liasm^ 
burnt  thirty  transports  which  Antony  had  left, 
in  the  harbour ;  but  having  made  an  attempt  on 
the  town,  was  repulsed  with  loes. 

Caesar,  on  the  opposite  part,  sensible  of  tho 
interest  which  he  had  in  bnnging  the  war  to  a 
speedy  deddon,  advanced  upon  Pompey,  forced 
a  place  of  some  strength  that  eoverea  his  fronts 
and  sncamped  in  his  presence.  The  day  after 
he  arrived  in  this  podtion,  dther  to  briM  on  a 
general  action,  or  to  gain  the  reputation  ofbrav- 
ing  his  antagonist,  he  formed  nis  army  on  tho 
plain  between  the  two  campe;  but  as  Pompey 
continued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and 
as  the  recent  lossee  which  Casar  had  sustained 
in  his  shipping,  and  on  the  coast,  rendered  his 
prospect  of  mtnre  supplies  or  reinforoemcnti 
every  day  less  secure,  ne  projected  a  movementt 
by  which  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  preclude  the  enemy  from  all  hia 
resources  in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dyrra- 
chium. 

For  this  purpooe,  and  that  Pompey  might  tho 
less  simiect  any  important  design,  he  decamped 
in  the  day,  and  baring  a  lam  circuit  to  makc^ 
directed  his  march  at  first  m>m  Dyrradiinm, 
and  was  thought  to  retiro  for  want  of  pro. 
vidons ;  but  In  the  nif  ht  he  changed  his  direo- 
tion,  and  with  great  diligence  advanced  to  tho 
town.  Pompey  having  intelligence  of  tho 
change  which  Casar  had  made  in  his  route  du- 
ring the  night,  percdved  his  design ;  and  baring 
a  nearer  way  to  Dyrrachium,  swl  i 


fey 

a  rapid  march  to  arrive  before  hioL  tint  Oesar 
having  prevailed  on  his  men,  notwithstanding' 
tho  great  fatiguee  of  the  preceding  day,  to  con., 
tinue  thdr  march  with  little  interruption  all 
night,  was  in  possession  of  the  only  avenue  to 
the  town,  when  the  van  of  Pompey  s  army  ap- 
peared on  the  hills. 

Pompey  thus  shut  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
when  he  hao  placed  his  magazines  and  stores, 
and  from  the  only  harbour  be  bad  on  the  coast, 
was  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  Petra,  a 
small  proniontory  which  covered  a  little  creek 
or  bay  not  fiur  from  the  town,  and  there  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  loes  of  the  harbour,  by 
brining  diips  of  burden  to  unload,  and  by 
procuring  supplies  in  boats  from  his  magazines 
and  stores  in  the  town ;  and  in  this  manner  was 
still  in  condition  to  avoid  any  immediate  risk  of 
his  fortunes  in  a  single  action. 

C»sar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dlsappolnttd ' 
in  tJie  design  he  had  formed  to  exclude  the 
enemy  firom  thdr  magazines  in  the  town  of 
Dvrrachium,  and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  being 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  decidon,  his 
own  communication  with  Italv  bdng  entirely 
cut  off,  and  the  fleets  ho  had  ord^sd  from 
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flience«    from   Sleily,  and  from  Gaul,   haviog  ,  took  pomesMion  of  aome  heig bto  in  bit  turn,  for 
met  witb    unexpected  delays,    sent  an  officer,  .  tified  and  joined  them  in  the  same  manner,  an  i 


named  L.  Canuleius,  into  £p!ru«,  with  a  com- 
■nivion  to  draw  into  magazines  all  the  com  that 
cmild  be  found  in  that  or  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trieta,  and  to  secure  them  at  proper  places  for 
the  use  of  his  army.  This,  however,  in  a  coun« 
try  that  was  mountainous  and  barren,  itself 
commonly  supplied  witb  com  from  abroad,  and 
lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  was 
not  likely  to  furnish  him  with  any  considerable 
•upply,  or  to  enable  him  for  any  time  to  support 
a  dilatory  war.  His  genius  was  therefore  at  work 
by  some  speedier  course  to  harass  his  enemy, 
and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  contest. 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  usual  artifices  to  amuse  and  distract 
his  antagonists  with  great  professions  of  mode- 
ration, and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  hear- 
ing of  Sciplo*8  arrival  in  Europe,  affecting  to 
have  despaired  of  obtaining  peace  by  any  farther 
direct  applications  to  Pompey  himself,  and  will- 
ing to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  fatber-ln-law 
aeaiust  the  obstinacy  of  the  son,  he  sent  Oo- 
dius,  their  common  friend,  with  letters  and  in- 
structions, to  inform  Scipio  of  the  great  pains  he 
had  taken  to  obtain  an  equitable  accommoda- 
tion, <'all  which,  he' presumed,  had  hitherto 
failed,  t^rou^h  the  unhappy  timidity  of  those  he 
i^ntruated  with  his  messages,  and  from  their  not 
having  courage  to  deliver  them  properly  to  their 
generaL  But  subjoined  that,  through  the  me- 
diation of  Scipio,  who  could  deliver  himself  with 
so  much  freedom,  who  could  advise  with  so  much 
authority ;  and  who,  being  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  attached  to  his  person,  could  even 
enforce  what  was  just,  he  might  expect  a  dif- 
ferent issue  to  propositions  so  fair  and  so  reason- 
able. And  that  in  this  event  Scipio  would  have 
the  honour  of  being  the  restorer  of  tranquillity 
and  good  order  to  Italv,  of  peace  to  the  provinces, 
and  of  prosperity  to  the  whole  empire."  Clo- 
dius  was  received  with  respect ;  but  on  deliver- 
ing his  message,  it  appears  that  all  farther  com- 
nil  mica tion  was  refused  him  as  a  person  who 
came  to  insult  or  amuse  with  false  pretensions. 
Caesar,  Indeed,  was  himself,  as  usual,  so  for  from 
trusting  to  the  effect  of  these  propositions,  or  so 
far  from  remittiag  his  own  <merations  in  order 
to  confirm  his  pacific  professions,  that  he  even 
redoubled  his  efforta  In  that  very  quarter  which 
was  entrusted  to  Scipio:  and  as  he  had  already 
possessed  himself  or  Epims,  Acamania,  and 
<£tolia,  he  carried  his  views  still  farther  on  that 
side,  and  sent  Fusius  Calenus  to  be  joined  by 
Longinus  and  Sabinns,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
the  isthmus  of  Corintht  to  penetrate  into 
Achaia. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  pro- 
ject, which  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
;*mazing  works  which  were  frequently  executed 
hr  Roman  armies,  particularly  by  that  of  Caesar 
himself,  will  appear  so  vast,  and  even  romantlh, 
as  to  exceed  belief :  this  prcgect  was  no  less  than 
to  invest  Pompey  in  his  oamp,  though  at  the 
head  of  an  armv  superior  to  his  own,  and  oblige 
him  to  recede  frmn  the  coast,  or  submit  to  be 
invested  with  lines,  and  completelv  dint  out 
frwok  the  country.  For  this  purpose  lie  oompied 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompey's 
camp,  strengthened  them  with  forts,  joined  tliose 
forts  by  lines  of  oommnnlcatioa  across  the  val- 
leys, and  soon  appoarsd  to  have  projected  a  com- 
wets  chain  of  rMonhts,  and  a  line  of  ciKomval- 
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while  the  one  endeavoured  to  contract,  the  other 
endeavoured  to  enlarge,  the  compass  of  their 
works.  The  archers  and  slingers  on  both  sides, 
as  in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  were  employed  to 
annoy  the  workmen.  The  armies  lay  under 
arms,  and  fought  in  detail  for  the  powession  of 
advantageous  grounds.  When  forced  from  one 
height  which  they  attempted  to  occupy,  they 
seixed  upon  another  that  was  contiguous,  and 
still  continued  their  line,  though  obliged  to 
change  ito  direction. 

In  these  operations,  a  campaign  that  began  in 
January  witn  the  landing  of  Caesar  on  the  coast 
of  Epims,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  both  parties  had  undergone  great 
labour,  and  were  exposed  to  peculiar  distress. 
Caesar's  armv,  already  inured  at  the  blockade  sf 
Alesia,  and  tne  sieges  of  Msrseilles  and  of  Avft- 
ricum,  to  toils  like  those  in  which  they  were  now 
engaged,  flattered  themselves  with  a  like  giorioos 
issue  to  their  present  labours.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  obliged  to  substitute  in  ito 
place  a  kind  of  root  boiled  up  with  milk;  but 
were  comforted  under  this  nardshlp  with  tht 
prospect  of  fields  which  were  replenished  with 
ripeninff  com,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  a 
plentiftU  harvest.  Ther  not  onlv  continued 
their  countervallations  with  incredible  toil,  bat 
turned  or  interrupted  all  the  rivuleto  or  sprincs 
that  formerly  watered  the  grounds  on  which  the 
enemy  were  now  encamped. 

Pompey  *s  army,  on  their  part,  were  less  innred 
to  such  toilsome  operations.  Ther  had  plentT 
of  bread,  which  came  to  them  with  everv  wind^ 
from  the  different  ooasto  that  were  still  in  theiy 
possession,  but  were  In  great  distress  for  want 
of  water  and  forage :  many  of  their  horses  had 
died ;  the  men,  too  long  confined  to  the  same 
ground,  and  to  the  same  air,  which  was  infected 
with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  c 
being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water, 
come  extremely  sickly. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  held  his  enemy  at  somt 
disadvantage  by  the  superioritv  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obliged  him 
to  form  and  to  defend ;  and  it  appears  that  bt 
availed  himself  of  these  advantaces  with  all  thoss 
abilities  of  a  great  officer,  which  he  was  Justly 
supposed  to  possess.  He  not  only  forced  Casar, 
witnout  haacardinc  a  general  action,  to  recede 
from  many  of  the  heighta  which  he  attempted  to 
occupy,  and  obliged  him,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  compass  of  his  lines ;  but  likewise 
alarmed  him  by  various  attacks  on  the  works 
whidh  he  had  alreadv  eompletod,  and  in  soma 
places  forced  open  the  ban  which  the  enemy 
nad  placed  in  his  way,  and  recovered  his  own 


communication  anew  with  the  conntrv  1 
him.  But  as  Caesar  could  present  his  wholo 
army  in  many  places  to  cover  the  worics  be  waa 
executing,  it  was  Impossible,  without  risking  a 
general  action,  which  Pompey  avoided,  entirely 
to  stop  his  progress. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  it  appears, 
from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  though 
ineomplste,  that  the  armies  changed  the  ground 
of  their  principal  encampments  as  well  as  th* 
disposition  of  some  separate  posts,  and  mutually 
harassed  each  other  with  fireqoent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  Caesar  mentions  no  less  tlian  six 
capital  aettons  which  happened  in  one  dayattiia 
lines  afeireomvallation,  or  under  the  walls  of 


Dyrraehium ;  and  in  most  of  th«m  it  isprobaUa 
that  Pompey  bad  <h«  advantivi^  i     ' 
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*  eimmfeKBes^  wliQs  Ui 
~  ~  ,  or  the  wider 
drde. 

Pompejr  eompleted  hie  own  line  of  dreom- 
▼aUatlon  to  a  dreult  of  fifteen  mlleey  hxwitur  a 
chain  oi  foar-and-twtnty  ndoahta  on  the  dmer- 
ent  hille  orer  whidi  it  was  carried.  B7  thie 
woifc  he  obliged  CMar  to  recede  half  a  mOe 
bofond  him,  and  to  extend  his  eompass  to  ahoat 
aeventeen  miles  in  drcnmfeKnee. 

The  cKtremitics  of  both  tfadr  worki  terml- 
•ated  on  the  shore ;  and  Cssar  haring  no  boats 
or  ships  to  oppose  to  the  nnmeroos  craft  of  his 
ennay,  otvht,  periiaps,  by  the  oondderation  of 
this  wmry  droamstancc^  to  tttve  been  dlTcrted  at 
irst  fmn  his  nrqject.  But  as  he  sought  merely 
ibrsecadensof  action,  he  was  contented  with  the 
hopes  of  llndinc  them  eren  under  such  disad- 
vaatageft  WhUe  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with 
tin  strength  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  Une 
wUflh  was  neafeet  the  town  of  Dyirachinm,  in 
the  access  of  Psmpey  to  his 
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he  prepoeed  to  fortify  the  other  ck- 
ilty  of  it  with  doable  worVs,  and  had  al- 
veady  ttvewn  up,  at  the  dietanoe  of  two  hun- 
tond  yards  from  eadi  other,  two  entrenchments, 
oooslsting  of  a  parapet  ton  Ibet  high,  and  of  a 
4ltoh  flftoen  feet  wide ;  one  fkcing  the  linee  of 
the  other  tamed  to  the  field,  in  order 
acalnet  any  surprise  fWmi  parties 
nnuig  by  water,  might  land  in  his 
He  wns  likewise  about  to  Join  theee  en> 
trendimento  by  a  limfeBse  or  flank,  to  cover  him 
ftwithesea. 

Bdbva  this  work  was  eompleted,  Pompey 
Made  a  dlspodtlon  to  force  him  at  this  extremity 
of  hla  linear  and  of  consequence  to  open  a  way 
fta  Us  rear  orer  the  whole  extent  of  his  woriks. 
far  this  ourpooe  ha  broucht  In  the  night  dx 
OBtfare  l^ions,  or  sixty  cenorts,  to  that  part  of 
hi*  own  works  which  need  this  place.  He  em- 
harked  a  numeroua  body  of  archers,  diDgers. 
and  othor  Ucht  troops,  havinf  their  hdmets  and 
ahidds  fortified,  as  it  seems  was  the  custom, 
with  basket  work,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
atones  which  were  llkdy  to  dwwer  from  the 
onemy's  paruets,  and  famished  with  great 
foaadties  of  faadnes  and  other  materials  proper 
to  fill  op  the  ditch.  Tliis  embarkation  was 
etfeeted  In  the  night ;  and  the  officer  who  com- 
naiided  H  had  orars  to  land  part  of  the  troope 
in  tho  vsar  of  both  Casar*s  entrenchments,  and 
nootber  part  between  them  where  die  work 
wns  still  Incomplste.  These  separate  diridons 
ware  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
kgione  in  front,  who  were  to  take  adTantage  of 
any  dibet  whidi  the  mlssHes  from  their  boato 
■dfht  pradoca  on  the  fiank  or  the  rear  of  the 

Theee  ottadn  w«rs  accordingly  made  at  day 
break,  in  thvse  different  olaees  at  once,  and  had 
all  the  oonsequcnoes  m  a  complete  surprise. 
They  IbB  with  the  grtatest  eflbet  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  tho  ninth  teion,  of  which  the  picqueto 
and  other  guards  bdof  inetantly  routed,  the 
whole  legfon  was  put  under  arms  to  support 
theas;  but  soon  inftded  with  the  panic,  was 
carrkd  off  In  the  flight.  Antony,  who  occupied 
dw  neaicet  station  on  the  hehrht^  appearing  in 
that  instant  with  twdve  ooborts,  and  a  better 
dNintenance,  stopped  for  a  w4iiletlie  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  fiomUhed  a  wtrmt  to  thetnyops 
dMt  were  rooted. 

l%e  alarm  wae  canroyed  to  C«sar  hhfisff^ 
by  fires  lighifd  en  atl  the  hflls,  fm4  he  haf^tenrd 
toihe fvuMBd with aa many e^boiOt aii  amhl  be 


spared  ikma  the  pooto  In  Ua  wsy ;  hoi  ha  t 
too  late^  Pompey  had  already  nHroed  tho  as* 
trenchments,  had  burst  from  his  fnp^nimunl^ 
and  was  boinning  to  encamp  in  a  now  noritien, 
where,  without  loainf  his  oonunnnleaAton  with 
the  sea,  he  rendered  abortlTe  Car  a  laog  tbaa 
Casar's  purpose  of  e»doding  him  from  the  ao^ 
]diee  of  necessariee  or  conTeniences  which  wcro 
to  be  deriyed  from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  n 
postnre  to  command  a  free  acoeas  to  water  and 
forage  from  the  want  of  which  ha  had  ham 
chicly  distreeeed  in  his  late  dtuatien. 

Thus  Cosar,  far  from  reapinf  the  friUto 
which  he  expected  from  the  labour  of  ao  many 
months,  beg^  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  rialon- 
ary  projector,  who  preeumed  to  practise  on  the 
ablest  captain  of  the  oge  the  arte  with  which  ha 
had  eucceeded  agdnst  ignorant  Barbarians^  or, 
at  meet,  against  generals  of  mean  capadty. 

Theee  drcnmstancea,  however,  prohahly  made 
no  impreedon  on  Caear  himeeu,  nor  greatly 
altered  the  confidence  of  his  army :  he  1 
himself  again  before  the  enemy  in  their ' 
podtion,  and  pitched  bis  camp  in  thdr  1 
still  determined  to  act  on  the  olfendre,  even  in 
the  sequel  of  attempts  in  which  he  bad  &iled. 
An  action  aooordiugly  followed,  of  which  the 
result  is  evident,  although  it  is  difficult,  from 
the  imperfect  text  of  bis  commentari^  to  a»> 
oertoin  the  detaiL  It  appears  that  both  armitn 
had  dianged  the  ground  which  they  bad  takrn 
immediately  after  the  last  action ;  that  in  this 
remove  Poinpt'y  had  talcen  poesessifju  of  the 
camp  which  Cesar  had  lef^ ;  and  as  his  army, 
being  more  numerous,  occupied  more  grouitd 
than  that  of  Cftsar  had  don«^  he  made  a  anond 
entrenchment,  quite  round  that  which  had  been 
fbrmerly  occupied  by  Cesar.  This  camp  was 
covered  by  a  wood  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces,  on  the  other 

While  Pompey  lay  in  this  position,  he  had 
thrown  up  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  iu  order  to  oover 
his  access  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  this 
precaution,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his 
ground,  and  had  moved  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  on  his  march  to  occupy  a  new  situa* 
tion,  when,  for  some  purpoee  that  is  not  ex- 
plained, he  thought  proper  to  send  Iwck  a  legion, 
or  large  detachment  of  nis  army,  to  resume  the 
possession  of  the  camp  he  had  so  rerentiy  left. 

Csesar,  on  his  part,  bdng  occupied  in  forti. 
fying  a  camp  in  the  last  situaii<m  oe  bad  taken, 
and  observing  this  detachment  sent  off  from  the 
enemy,  thought  it  cave  him  a  favoursble  oppor- 
tunity, by  cutting  it  off,  to  recover  part  of^ths 
credit  he  had  leet  in  the  late  airtion.  'Uliile,  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  men  to  eon- 
tlnue  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he 
himself  marched  with  twenty>three  cohfirts,  in 
two  divisions,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  came 
to  the  ground  unobeerved,  and  with  the  diividim 
which  was  led  by  himn^lf,  mixed  with  tlie 
enemy,  who  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
exterior  lines,  and  drove  them  from  thence  to 
the  Interior  intrenchment,  with  great  slaughter. 
The  other  dividon  being  in  th«  mean  time  to 
attack  the  same  works  at  a  different  place,  mis. 
took  the  line  of  commuBication  which  covered 
the  access  from  the  camp  to  the  river  for  the 
entrenchment  of  the  camp  Itself,  and  befors 
they  perrelved  their  mistake,  had  run  along  this 
line  to  a  great  dhtance  in  search  of  an  entrance* 
wlien  xibservhig,  at  last,  that  the  line  along 
whicJi  they  ran  was  not  defended,  the  InfiuMry 
went  oiver  ff  first,  and  were  fbOowed  by  aD  llhs 
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,  bat  «he  time  whldi  A«f  bad  lott  t>y 
tiietr  former  mistake  nTe  Pompey  an  oppoitu- 
nity  to  emne  to  the  reUef  of  hie  detadiment.  At 
■oon  as  he  appeared,  C«nar*s  carsJry,  findlDf 
tbemselves  entangled  between  the  line  of  eom- 
municationi  the  entrenefament  of  the  camp,  and 
the  rirer,  bq^n  to  retire  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  were  followed  by  the  foot,  who  ftll 
into  great  eon  fusion.  That  part  of  Polnpey*8 
detachment,  which,  In  the  banning  €i  the  ai>- 
tion,  had  been  defeated  by  Cesar,  seeing  tiiem- 
selTes  likdy  to  be  supported,  rallied  in  tne  rear- 
gHte  of  the  camp ;  and  the  party  which  Casar 
nimaelf  commanded  against  them,-obeerTing  the 
precipitant  retreat  of  the  other  dirition,  saw 
dangers  and  difficulties  accumulating  on  every 
side.  Imagining  that  they  were  about  to  be 
Burronndedy  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy's 
worlcs,  ther  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  back 
to  the  ditch,  and,,  in  attempting  to  repass  it, 
were  killed  in  such  heaps,  or  were  trodden  un- 
der foot  in  such  numbers,  that  the  slain  ftUed 
up  the  ditch,  and  made  a  passage  for  those  that 
Ibllowed. 

In  this  state  of  general  confusion  and  terror, 
the  presence  and  authoritv  of  Cesar,  which, 
on  ooier  occasions,  used  to  oe  of  so  great  effect, 
were  entirely  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a 
standard,  upon  Cesar's  catching  it,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  stop  him,  quitted  his  nold,  and  conti- 
nued to  run  without  It ;  a  rider,  whose  horse  he 
had  seized  by  the  bridle,  dismounted,  and  ran 
off  on  foot.  The  rout  was  complete ;  but  the 
ditches  and  works,  amongst  which  the  action 
began,  as  they  embarrassed  the  flight  of  the  one 
party,  so  they  retarded  the  pursuit  of  the  other ; 
and  Pompey,  who  did  not  expect  such  a  vic- 
tory, remained  In  suspense.  He  mistook  the 
flight  of  Caesar*s  army  for  a  feint,  to  draw  him 
into  some  ambuscade.  In  this  he  was  gov- 
erned, probably  by  the  high  estimation  for  discip- 
line and  valour  to  which  Ciesar*s  army  was  so 
Justly  entitled;  but  which  no  troops  can  uni- 
formly support  at  all  times :  and  ir  it  be  true, 
aa  is  probable,  that  the  flight  of  an  army  in  ac- 
tual rout  may  be  always  distinguished 'from  a 
concerted  retreat,  he  on  this  day  committed  an 
unpardonable  error;  and  Ciesar,  who  may  be 
Inoined  to  exsggerate  the  oversights,  though  not 
the  advantages,  of  his  enemy,  owns  that  he  him- 
idf  lost  about  a  thousand  men,  with  above  thirty 
etandards  or  colours,  and  owed  the  preservation 
of  his  army  to  the  ezce»{  ve  caution  or  incapacity 
of  Pompey.  He  himself  acted  indeed  like  a 
person  defeated,  instantly  abandoned  all  his  fa- 
mous lines  of  Dyrrachium,  and  all  his  outposts; 
and  to  make  head  against  the  victor,  brought  all 
the  scattered  parts  m  bis  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  the  decidve 
moment}  or  was  not  sensible  of  his  advantage 
tifl  after  the  time  for  improving  it  was  pa^ 
But  this  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  per- 
eeived  in  the  precise  moment  in  which  a  signal 
advantage  could  have  been  made  of  it,  was  pre- 
aentlv  uterwards  greatly  exaggerated.  Pompey 
had  from  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  of 
triumph,  or  received  the  title  of  Imperator, 
which  he  continued  to  assume,  and  sent  his  ac- 
counts of  the  action,  by  expresses,  to  every  part 
of  the  empire ;  but  had  the  moderation  to  abstain 
from  the  practice  thatvras  usual  in  the  case  of 
^etories  obtidned  over  foreign  enemies,  that  of 
Unding  hhfhsoes  and  his  dfspatches  with  laureL 

^  *        '      rar  into  Macedonia, 

'  aidnoos  situation. 

k  which  the  enemy 


nmomg  nnnsoes  ana  bis  Ofspa 

Cesar,  by  carrying  the  war 

fend  pvt  lumself  in  a  very  ai 

lit  had  f«Md  atw  •  am  oni 
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had  invaded  a  osnntry  of 


were  masCen, 
which  thoy  wars  In 
greatly  onporlor  to  his  own:  but  this  daring  ad- 
venture, which,  oven  in  its  first  sncoessee,  a&* 
dted  astonishment,  now  exposed  him  to  censurs^ 
and  his  attempt  to  invest  so  great  an  off oer  aa 
Pompey,  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  bio 
own,  i^peared  altogether  wild  and  extravagant*^ 
llie  merit  of  aH  bia  former  campaiens,  aa  ia 
common,  began  to  be  questioned  by  Uioso  whok. 
afVer  the  event,  can  inslmet  and  correct  every 
general;  and  Ae  glory  he  had  gained  in  tho 
former  jiart  of  the  war  was  entirely  oboeured. 
He  was  even  said  to  have  gained  tne  Snanlah 
army  by  corruption,  and  to  have  purchase€  with 
mon^  the  surrender  which  he  pretended  to  have 
forced  by  his  address  and  his  sword.  Peojda 
returned  to  their  first  apprehensions,  that  Pom- 
pey vras  the  greatest  general  which  any  age  or 
nation  had  ever  produced ;  tiiat  he  had  effra- 
tually  put  an  end  to  the  present  contest,  and  had 
left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  but  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  victory  be  bad  obtained  for  them. 
Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  tho 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato,  in  ono 
of  the  councils  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Pompey,  obeerved  that  Cassar  had  acquired 
much  popohir  fovour  by  his  ostentation  of 
mercy,  and  by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  ho 
held  out  to  every  man  who  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  htm ;  while  Pompey  and  his  fol- 
lowers, by  publishing  threats  against  all  who  did 
not  aotnuly  espouse  their  cause,  had 


the  army  of  the  republic  an  ofcjlect  of  terror  ;  \ 
therefore  moved,  that  a  proclamation  should  be 
issued,  containing  assurances,  that  every  town 
not  actually  in  arms  should  be  protected,  and 
that  no  blood  should  be  shed  but  in  the  field  ot 
battle.  A  resolution  to  this  purpose  had  been 
accordingly  published ;'  but  in  the  present  ex- 
ultation of  victory  was  forgotten.     The  times 


were  said  to  require  exemplary  Justice^  and  to 
Justify  executions  and  forfeitures,  not  only  ol 
those  who  were  actually  in  arms  against  ttieir 


country,  but  of  those  likewise  who  had  betrayed 
its  cause  bva  mean  and  profligate  neutrality. 
The  fovourites  of  Pompey  already,  in  imagixia- 
tion,  sated  their  revenge,  and  gratified  their 
avarice,  at  the  expense  of  the  opposite  party  and 
of  its  abettors.'  £very  one  considered  the  use 
which  he  himself  was  to  make  of  the  victory, 
not  how  it  might  be  secured  or  rendered  coin- 
plete. 

The  shock  which  C«esar  had  received  in  to 
critical  a  time  and  situation,  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  to  be  decisive ;  he  had  aban- 
doned his  Unes,  and  called  in  all  his  out-poats. 
His  army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
their  misfortunes.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  in 
numbers,  greatly  reduced  by  their  looses,  and 
fallen  in  Uieir  own  eatimaaon,  they  were  not 
soon  likely  to  recover  courage  enough  to  contend 
for  the  fidd  again  with  so  renowned  and  so  su- 
perior an  adversary. 

Caesar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  W 
these  appearances ;  he  knew  what  was  tha  foiw 
of  an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  ex- 
perience  of  many  years,  to  repooe  the  utmost 
confidence  in  themselves  and  In  their  general, 
and  which  was  not  likely  to  sink,  without  hopca 
of  recovery,  under  any  single  event.  He  con- 
sidered their  apparent  d^ecUon  aa  a  symptomiaC 
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f  and  of  ngt  more  than  of  fear  or 
;  and,  instead  of  blame  or  rewoach, 
■oothed  them  with  ooneolation,  and  with  the 
awdogiee  whioh  he  industriously  framed  for 
their  late  miscarriage.  He  bid  them  recollect 
their  former  actions,  and  not  be  dismayed  by  a 
single  accident  which  befel  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  career  sustained  with  a  spirit  so  much  superior 
Co  that  of  every  enemy  they  encountered :  "  If 
fortune  has  crossed  ns  for  once,*'  lie  said,  **  we 
must  retrievo  our  loseee  by  diligence  and  naolu- 
tion.  Dii&culties  only  excite  the  brave,  and 
awaken  their  ardour;  you  have  formerlj  ex- 
perienced difficulties,  and  every  eoldier  who 
was  at  Gergovia  will  remember  the  effects  of 
perseverance  and  ooorage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  particu- 
lar officers  had  set  a  shameful  example ;  and 
he  supposed,  that  by  singling  out*ttiese  for 
punishment,  he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the 
soldiere,    and   reinstate   them    in   their   own 


For  this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  in- 
famy, some  bearers  of  standards,  who,  he  al- 


leged, had  misled  the  troops,  whose  object  it  is 
never  to  part  from  their  colours.  By  these 
means  the  sullen  dqection  of  the  legions  was 
clianged  into  rage,  and  an  ardent  impatience  to 
retrieve  their  honour.*  They  did  not  presume  to 
imiwrtttne  their  jreneral  to  be  entrusted  eo  soon 
again  with  his  fortunes;  but  they  impoeed  vo- 
luntary taslu,  by  way  of  penance,  on  them- 
selves, sayinc,  toat  they  had  deserved  to  be 
loaded  with  hardships.  Many  of  the  superior 
officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to  Casar,  that 
whatever  reeolution  he  might  have  taken  for  the 
future  plan  of  the  war,  ao  favourable  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  army,  and  ao  fair  an  opportunity  of 
yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour  on  the  very 

S round  on  which  they  had  incurred  their  late 
isgrace,  should  not  be  n^lected,  nor  suffered 
to  escape.  Qesar,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
stake  nis  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a  feverish 
ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of  con- 
sternation, nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had  more 
of  despair  tlian  of  rational  confidence,  against 
the  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  recently 
flushed  with  victory.  Nor  was  he  safe  to  re- 
main in  his  present  situation,  without  any  posts 
in  bis  rear  to  secure  his  communication  with  Uie 
country,  and  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  supplv  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 

For  these  reasons,  Casar  determin«l,  with- 
out loes  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to 
some  distance  firom  the  enemy."  In  the  first 
night  after  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sick  and  wounded,  with 
ail  the  baggage,  under  the  escort  of  a  leirion, 
were  sent  off,  with  orders  that  thev  should  not 
lialt  till  they  reached  ApoUonia,  bemg  a  march 
of  about  thirty  miles.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  observing  a  ^pro- 
^>uiid  silence,  turned  out  of  the  camp  by  dif- 
fiTent  gates,  and  took  the  same  route.  Two 
le((ion«  yet  remained  for  the  rear-guard.  These, 
after  a  proper  interval,  being  rndy  to  depart, 
sounded  the  usual  march  to  make  the  enemy  be- 
lieve the  van  of  tlie  army  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  move,  and  the  whole  being  thus  alrMdy 
«in  their  way,  and  without  any  incumbrance, 
they  soon  gained  a  conniderable  diiitance  from 
Ihc  enemy,  who  was  likely  to  pursue  them. 

I'ompey,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  drew  forth  hi«  army,  and  followed  with 
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After  maichiag  a  few  miles 

overtook,  with  his  cavalry,  the  rgmr  of 
Casar*s  army  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Genusus;  but  being  received  by  tlie  enemy's 
horse,  interlined  wiu  infantry,  could  make  no 
impreesion,  and  saw  them  effect  the  pass^a  of 
the  river  without  any  considerable  loes. 

Casar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  mard^ 
took  poaiession  of  the  lines  which  he  had  for^ 
merly  occupied  at  Asparagium;  but  not  intend- 
ing to  remain  on  this  ground,  gave  orders  to  the 
l^ons  to  rest  on  their  arms,  lie  sent  forth  his 
cavalry  by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  with  intention  to  forage ;  but  with  orders 
to  turn  round  the  camp,  and  enter  it  again  by 
the  rear.  Pompey  supposing,  from  theee  ap- 
pearances, that  Casar  nad  concluded  his  mardi, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  pitched  in  the  same  IbMS, 
which  he  likewise  bad  formerly  occupied  at  this 
place,  and  suffered  his  men  to  stray  in  seardi  of 
forage  and  wood ;  many  also  who^  in  the  hurry 
with  which  they  decamped  in  the  morning,  had 
left  their  bamge  behind  them,  were  now  al- 
lowed to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to 
Dyrrachium  in  search  of  it. 

Casar,  who  waited  only  until  the  halt  he  had 
made  should  produce  this  effect  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  again  put  his  army  in  motion  about 
noon,  and  without  interruption,  on  the  same 
day  completed  a  second  march  of  dght  miles ; 
while  Pompey's  army,  having  already  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  encamped,  were  not  in  oonditien 
to  follow.  Casar  continued  hb  retreat  during 
some  of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order, 
having  his  baggage  advanced  some  houxs  before 
him :  and  Pompey,  having  lost  some  ground  by 
the  delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harsssed 
his  army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on. the 
fourth  day  entirely  discontinued  the  punoitl 

This  respite  rave  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  their  future  operations.  Casar 
repaired  to  ApoUonia  to  lodge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  his  army, 
and  to  make  a  proper  disposition  for  the  security 
of  the  places  he  held  on  the  coast.  And  having 
already  one  cohort  at  Liasus,  placing  three  at 
Oricum,  and  four  at  ApoUonia,  ne  continued  hia 
rout  firom  thence  to  the  southward.  Hepro- 
poeed,  without  delay,  to  penetrate  into  Ines- 
saly,  and  to  occupy,  for  the  snbsistance  of  his 
army,  as  much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile 
country.  He  flattered  himself,  that  if  Pompey 
should  follow  him  thither,  to  a  distanoe  from 
his  magazines  and  his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war 
might  be  continued  between  them  upon  equal 
terms.  If  he  attempted  to  retake  Oricum  and 
the  towns  an  the  coast,  he  must  expose  Scipio 
and  the  body  under  his  command,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Macedonia,  to  be  separatdy  at- 
tacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  Scipio  and 
his  army,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  nla  de- 
sign  upon  Oricum  in  order  to  support  them.  If 
he  should  pass  into  Italy,  It  vms  proposed  to 
follow  him  by  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia.  And 
this  last  alternative  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Italy,  from  the  difficulties,  the  delays,  and  the 
discredit  to  which  it  might  have  expeeed  Casar's 
cause,  appears  to  have  been  the  pKferable  choice 
for  Pompey.  It  was  acoordinglv  debated  in 
council,  whether,  being  master  or  the  sea,  and 
having  abundance  of  flipping,  be  should  not 
transport  his  army,  recover  the  possession  of 
the  seat  of  government,  and  strip  his  antagonisl 
of  that  authority  which  he  derived  firom  thk 
circumstance  ?  or,  whether  he  should  noC  stay 


to  llniah  the  renMlnt  of  tho  war  in  Miicedonia? 
Hie  advantagM  likely  to  remit  from  bis  return 
to  Home  In  the  capacity  of  yictor,  after  he  had 
.  left  it  with  aome  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvi- 
otts.  But  the  war  appeared  to  be  ao«near  ita 
coBLlusion,  that  it  was  reclconed  improper  to 
leave  any  part  of  it  aofinished.  It  was  argued, 
that,  by  quitting  the  present  scat  of  the  war, 
Oeaar  would  be  left  to  recover  his  forces  in  a 
country  yet  full  of  resources,  and  would  only 
exchange  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for 
the  east,  from  whence  Sylla  had  been  able, 
and  from  whence  Pompey  himself  was  now 
about  to  recover  the  city  and  the  possession  of 


Jtaly. 
1  But,  what  weighed  most  of  all  In  these  deli- 

i  I  herations,  the  safety  of  Scipio  required  the  pre- 

sence of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.      If  he  should 
remove  his  army  from  thence,  this  officer,  with 
the  forces  recently  arrived  from  Asia,  would  fall 
, ';  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  motives  both  armies,  having  their 
several  detachments  in  Thessaly,  and  separate 
bttdies  to  support  or  to  rescue  from  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them ;  the  generals  determin- 
ed to  march  into  that  country,  and  calculated 
tbeir  respective  movements,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  parties,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Cie- 
I  sar,  by  his  march  to  ApoUonia,  had  been  turned 

1  irom  hia  way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  de- 

feat, and  being  supposed  on  his  flight,  was  ha- 
mwed  or  ill  received  by  the  country  as  he  passed. 
The  mpsseiigers,  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
Domitius,  were  intercepted;  and  this  officer, 
j  whilf  both  armies  were  advancing,  having  made 

]  Mtme  movements  in  Macedonia  in  search  of  pro- 

visions, and  having,    with  the  two  legions  he 
t  ntinmanded,  fallen  into  Pompey*s  route,  nar- 

rowly eMoiped,  and  only  by  a  lew  hours,  being 
Murpristfd  and  taken. 
{  C'tesiar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Do- 

^  initiuA,  and  lieing  joined  by  him  aa  he  passed  tho 

i  mountains  into  I'hemaly,  continued  his  march 

>  lu  (romplii.     llie  people  of  this  place  having  re- 

{  f  nited  Ut  admit  liim,  he  scaled  the  walls,  gave  the 

,  town  to  be  pillaged ;  and,  intending,    by  this 

I  4>xainple,    to  deter  others  from  retarding  his 

I  fnarch  by  fruitless  resistance,  he  put  all  the  inha- 

liitanu  to  the  sword.     When  be  arrived  at  Me- 
'  iropolis,    the  people,    terrified  by  the  ftte  of 

Gomphi,  threw  open  their  gates ;  and  C«sar,  to 
(  contrast  tliis  with  the  former  example,  cave 

them  protection.    From  thence  to  T.iariasa,  wuere 
.  Si'ipio,  having  fallen  back  from  the  Aliacmon, 

itien  lay  with  a  considerable  armv,  the  country 
'  was  open,  and  Cvsar,  or  his  parties,  were  every 

wh«re  received  without  opposition.  Having 
iNissed  all  the  leaser  rivei's  which  fall  into  the 
Pen  i us.  he  took  post  on  the  Enipeus,  which 
runs  through  the  district  of  Pharsalia.  Here  he 
!  niuimanded  extensive  plains,  covered  with  for- 

age and  with  ripening  com ;  had  a  very  fertile 
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three  miles.'  The  armies  being  aonie  time  fixed 
in  this  position,  CBsar  drew  fbrth,  in  the  front 
of  hia  intrenchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist- 
It  was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  give 
an  enemy,  whom  he  had  brought  Into  consider- 
able straits,  an  opptutnnity  of  nllef  by  the  chance 
of  a  battle.  But  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 
proper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  during 
many  days,  continued  to  turn  out  In  the  front  m 
their  respective  lines.  Casar  advanced,  on  each 
successive  day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey's  ground  ; 
but  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
farther  approach.  In  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  engage  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
nor  cud  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
llie  summer  being  far  spent,  and  all  the  forage 
and  com  of  the  neighbouring  plains  being  con- 
sumed, Casar  began  again  to  suffer  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  luiving  no  hopes  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  a  battle  on  wis  ground,  he  determined 
to  change  it,  for  some  situation  In  which  he 


could  more  easily  subsist  his  own  army,  or  br 
moving  about,  harass  the  enemy  with  continual 
marches,  and  oblige  them  perhaps  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  fight  them  on  equiu  terms. 
Havmr  resolved  on  this  plsn,  and  naving  ap- 
pointed a  day  on  which  the  armies  should  movs, 
the  tents  being  already  struck,  and  the  signal 
to  march  given,  while  the  van  was  passing 
through  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp,  It  was  ob- 
served, that  Pompey's  army,  being  formed  ao- 
cording  to  their  daily  practice,  had  advanced 
farther  than  usual  before  their  lines.  Casar  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  halt,  saying  to  those 
who  were  near  him,  "  The  time  we  have  so  ear- 
nestly wished  for  is  come ;  let  us  see  how  wo 
are  to  acquit  ourselves."  He  immediately  or- 
dered, as  a  signal  of  battle,  a  purple  ensign  to  b^ 
hoisted  on  a  lance  In  the  centre  of  the  camp." 
Appiansays,  That  he  likewise  ordered  the  pales 
to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast- work  to  be  levelled 
in  the  firont  towards  the  enemy,  that  his  srmy 
miffht  not  hope  for  a  retreat,  not  even  behind 
their  Intrenchments.^ 

It  was  evidently  Pompey's  Interest  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  distresses 
to  which  CsBsar's  army  must  have  been  exposed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  thb  Is  the  most 
difficult  part  in  war,  requiring  great  ability  In 
the  general,  together  witn  tried  courage  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  troops.  A  general  may  be  quali- 
fied to  fight  a  battle,  but  not  dexterously  to  avoid 
an  enemy  who  presses  him  ;  an  armv  may  have 
that  speciea  of  courage  which  impels  them  in 
action,  but  not  thaf  degree  of  constancv  which 
is  reqiiired  to  support  them  long  unemployed  In 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In  whatever  depea 
Pompey  himself  was  oualified  for  the  part  which 
the  service  required  of  him,  he  was  attended  by 
numbers  of  senators  and  persons  of  high  rank^ 


capacity,  equal  with  their  general,  bore  us  eon- 
tinuanoe  of  their  military  subordination  with 


rountry  to  a  great  distance  in  his  rear ;  and  be-^  who,  thinking  themselves  In  a  civil  or  political 
iiie  joined  not  only  by  Domitius,  but  probably 
I  kewise  by  the  legion  which  I^nginus  oom- 
mandfd  in'iEtolia,  in  all  amounting  to  ten  le- 
gions, he  was  in  condition  to  renew  bis  offensive 
operations. 

Pompey  directed  his  motions  likewise  towarda 
the  dame  quarter ;  but  although  he  had  the  more 
dirert  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Scipio  advanced  from  Larissa  to  receive  him ; 
and  lielng  joined,  they  took  post  together  on  a 
height  near  Pharsalusk  and  in  sight  of  C«sar*s 
ataii«,u^  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 


pain.  They  said,  he  was  llks  Aga 
among  the  icings^  and  protracted  a  war  that 
might  have  been  ended  In  a  day,  merely  to  enjoy 
his  command.  Nursed  In  luxmr,  and  averse 
to  buslDess,  petulant  in  safiety,  useless  In  danger, 
impatient  to  be  at  their  villas  la  the  eonntry^ 
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•ii4  Uieir  aniuiem«nt«  in  the  ttm  n  ;  and  Hiitii  i-    got  tbei»igntti  frtm  hitfwelf.     tU  rnnltided  tiMift 

ffAtlof  the  liMioiirs   and  Kur<-n«Hirii«  lu    i  f^re    of  hin  continual  fttt«ntlon  to  the  welfiuv  of  thm 

Which  they  iinnifiued  due  to  their  hi^h  in«'riin  tii    niniy,  desiring  them  to  reroUcet  with  wbtt  •»- 

th^  IMTeient  aervi4*e,  they  railed  at  the  nmdurt  of   licUude  he  had  endeavoured  to  brinf  on  a  treafty, 

their  general,  alfe<*ted  courage  by  ui^init  hiui  to  i  in  orde%to  aave  both  annica  to  the  republic;  and 

Itght,  whilst  in  reality  th**y  only  wislud  to  ter-  |  how  far  he  had  always  been  from  any  dispoii- 

minate  the  sutq^enne  n'nd  anxiety  of  a  rampaign,  j  tion  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldicn'  blood.     He 

which  they  had  not  the  res^Jution  to  endure.  |  was  answered  with  aboutt  that  exprei 

Many  of  the  allies,   then  also  pn'sent  in  the  |  iinpatienoe  to  begin  the  action.     Pomp 

army,  who  were  princes  of  high  state  in  their  ,  directed  the  cavalry  and  archers 

own  dominions;  were  impatient  of  longer  de-    his  left  to  begin  Ihe  attack ;  and  inatructcd  1 

lay ;  and  the  troops  of  every  deHcriptittn,    in    as  s<ion  as  they  had  driven  Cesar's  horse  from 

imitation  of  «o  many  respet  table  examples,  were    the  plain,  to  mil  upon  the  flank  and  the  rear  ol 

loud  in  their  centures  of  so  much  caution  m    lus  in&otry. 

their  generaL  These  dispositions  beinf  completed,  a  aolevin 

SPompev,  urged  by  the  clamours  of  his  army,  pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensncd.  The 
ht  oimself  under  a  necessity  to  come  to  a  same  arms,  and  the  same  appearances  prcaeoted 
f  decision,  and  had  prepared  for  battle  on  [  themselves  on  the  oppoaito  sidea.  When  tha 
lorulng  of  that  very  day  on  which  Caesar  I  trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
was  about  to  decamp.  Although  he  was  sensi-  .  were  the  same ;  many  are  said  to  have  sliei 
ble,  that,  in  this  coinuncture,  it  was  not  his  I  tears.*  Being  eo  near,  that  they  had  only  spaea 
Interest  to  hazard  a  battle,  it  is  probable,  that    enough  in  which  to  acquire  that  rapid  motioa 


be  did  not  think  the  risk  was  great.  He  too, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  party,  became  elated  and 
confident  upon  his  late  success.'  His  numbers 
greatly  sui*passed  those  of  Caesar,  especially  in 
norse,  archers,  and  slingers;  and  he  trusted, 
that,  by  this  part  of  his  army,  he  should  prevail 
on  the  wings,  and  carry  his  attack  to  the  flank, 
and  even  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Having  the 
Enlpeus,  a  small  river  with  steep  banks,  on  his 
right,  which  sufficiently  covered  that  flank,' 
he  drew  all  the  cavalrr,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand,  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  to  his 
left,  expecting  that  the  event  of  the  battle  would 
be  determined  on  this  wing.  He  himself, 
therefore,  took  post  to  second  the  opetvtions  of 
ihe  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  the  two  famous  legions 
which  he  had  called  otf  from  Caesar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Sclpio  was  posted  in  the 
centre,  with  the  legions  from  Svria,  liaving  the 
great  body  tX  the  infantry  divided  on  his  right 
and  his  left  The  right  of  the  whole  was  cov- 
ered by  a  CUidan  fefion,  and  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  army  wnich  had  Joined  Pompey 
tinder  Afiranlus.  The  whole  amounted  to  one 
hundred  cohorts,  or  about  forty-five  thousand 
foot,  drawn  up  In  a  line  of  ten  men  deep.* 

Caesar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
imry  in  three  divisions ;  the  left  vras  oommand- 
M  by  Antony,  the  right  by  Sylla,  and  the 
eentre  by  Cn.  JJomltius.  The  tenth  legion  was 
posted  on  the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left  of 
the  whole.  He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field ; 
hut  these  so  Incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above 
twenty-two  thousand  men.  He  saw  the  dis- 
inrity  of  hfai  horse  and  irregulars  on  the  right, 
aaving  no  more  than  a  thousand  borse  to  oppose 
io  seven  thousand  of  the  eDemy.  In  order  to 
reinfone  and  sustain  them,  be  draughted  a 
^hort  from  eacb  of  tbe  legions  in  the  right  to 
form  a  reserve,  which  he  placed  in  the  rear  of 
his  cavalry  with  orders  to  sustain  them,  or  to 
fepel  tlMB  enemy^s  horsey  when  they  shoidd  at- 
tempt, aa  he  expected,  to  turn  hk  flank.  This 
body  formed  a  foiurth  division  of  his  army,  not 
niaoea  in  the  eame  line  with  the  other  divisions; 
but  iadng  obliquely  to  the  right,  in  order  to  re- 
fislve  tbe  cavalry  that  was  expected  to  turn  the 
fiank,  and  to  ftdl  obliquely  on  the  rear.  He  him- 
delf  passed  along  the  front  of  the  right  wins,  and 
dmcstly  entreated  them  not  to  engage  till  they 
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with"  which  they  commonW  shocked,  Qesar'a 
army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  PompeyX 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  had  given  them,  r^* 
mained  in  their  places,  cxpeeting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  space  in  oem- 
ing  to  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out 
of  breath.  But  the  veterana,  in  Qesar's  line^ 
suspecting  the  intention  of  tUs  wiusual  metbed 
of  receivuig  an  enemv,  made  a  full  stop;  aiMJ^ 
having  drawn  breath,  came  fiinrard  i 
with  the  nsoai  rapidity.  They  were  ; 
with  perfect  order,  but  not  with  that  realatanee 
and  equal  force  which  motion  alone  could  give, 
'llie  action  became  general  near  aboiit  the  saaae 
time  over  the  whole  front.  Pompey's  horse,  aa 
was'  expected,  in  the  first  chaNO,  pot  Caesv's 
cavalry  to  rout,  and,  together  with  the  arcbera 
and  slingers,  were  hastening  to  turn  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.  But  as  soon  as  they  opened  thebr 
view  to  tHe  rear,  being  surprised  at  the  ^ht  of 
a  bodv  of  in&ntry  which  was  drawn  up  to  op- 
pose tnem,  and  being,  probably,  from  their  eon- 
fidence  of  victory,  n^ligent  of  order;  in  their 
attempts  to  recover  it  tney  were  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  and,  although  there  vrao 
not  any  enemy  in  condition  to  pursue  them,  ied 
to  the  heights.  The  archers  and  aUnger%  being 
thus  deserted  by  the  hone,  w«re  put  to  the 
sword.  And  Pompey'a  left,  on  which  1m  «k« 
pected  the  enemy  could  not  resist  him,  beiiw 
flanked  by  the  cohorts  who  had  defiaaled  hia 
cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Caeear,  in  order 
to  incrsase  the  impression  he  IumI  made,  brought 
forward  frceh  troopa  to  the  front  of  hia  own 
line;  and  while  his  lesmo  turned  upon  the 
flank,  made  a  general  chai^ei  which  the  cnoBiy 
no  longer  endttvoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  hia  cavaliTf 
an  event  he  so  liule  expected,  either  thougnt 
himeelf  betrayed,  or  deepairing  of  the  day,  p«t 
spiua  to  his  horse,  and  returned  into  camp.  Aa 
he  entered  the  pnetorian  gate,  he  catted  to  tba 
guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  Ibr 
the  worst.  «  I  go  the  rounds,"  he  eaid,  <'  and 
visit  the  posts."  It  is  likely  that  anrprisa  and 
mortification  had  unsettled  hb  mind.  He  r»» 
tired  to  his  tent  in  the  greatest  d^eetion,  and 
yet  he  awaited  the  imie.*  His  army,  in  tho 
mean  time,  being  routed,  fled  in  oouftision 
through  the  lanes  of  thebr  own  ( 
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OmA9.  TIL] 

It  WM  noon,  mad  dM  Tklon,  as  wdl  m  Um 
vufolslMd,  wm  greatly  fatifuad ;  bat  Cmmr 
Mldom  left  ULf  xefuge  to  a  flyiof  enemy,  not 
«Ten  behind  their  intrenchments.  He  ordered 
Pompey*s  linea  to  be  atormed,  met  wiA  iome 
little  raiiitanoe  from  the  gnarda  that  were 
plaotd  on  the  parapet,  bat  eoon  prevailed.  The 
root  and  the  carnage  continued  through  the 
•treota  and  the  alleya  of  the  camp,  to  the  rear- 
^ate  and  pamagee  through  which  the  vanquished 
crowded  ta  recover  the  fidda,  and  from  whicli, 
without  any  attempt  to  rally,  they  continued 
ihelr  flight  to  the  neighbouring  hills. 

When  Pompey*8  army  drew  forth  to  battle, 
thdr  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  confi- 
dence of  vietery;  and  the  plate,  furniture,  aod 
•^ttipage  of  the  ofltoers  were  still  displayed,  as  if 
intended  for  show.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cnmstancs^  Casar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
otrain  his  troon^  from  plunder,  and  continued 
the  pursuit,  oeeing  crowds  of  the  vanquished 
had  occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  their  camp,  he 
made  haste  te  surronnd  them,  and  te  cut  off 
their  farther  retreat.  But  they  themselves  hav- 
Uig  observed,  that  the  place  was  destitute  of 
water,  abandoned  it  before  they  could  be  suT' 
ranndad,  and  took  the  road  to  Larissa.  Casar 
Inving  ordered  part  of  the  army  tokeep  posses- 
flioBM  tha  enemy  *a  camp,  another  part  toreturn 
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to  their  own,  ha  himself,  with  fenr  l«flaas,  ea- 
deavoured  to  Intercept  the  fugitives  In  their  way 
to  Larissa.  He  had  the  advantage  of  th« 
ground;  so  that  after  a  hasty  march  of  sis 
miles,  be  got  before  them  ;  and,  having  thrown 
himself  In  their  way,  obliged  them  to  balk 
They  took  posseision  of  a  height  over  a  stream 
of  water,  from  which  they  hoped  te  beaupplicd. 
Night  was  fbat  approaching,  and  the  pursuem 
were  spent  with  utigue ;  but  Cnisar  yet  pra^' 
vailed  on  his  men  to  throw  np  soma  works  te 
prevent  the  accesa  of  the  enemy  to  the  broolb 
When  overwhelmed  with  fatigoe  and  Jls1nn% 
theee  remaina  of  the  vanquhhed  army  offered  tr 
capitulate ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  In  depend 
ence  many  among  them,  who  were  senators  and 
persons  of  rank,  withdrew  In  the  nidit»  and 
made  their  eecapo  ;  the  rest  safrendered  at  dla- 
cretion.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
formerly  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  oet  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  wan 
spared  at  the  Intercession  of  thebr  friends*  te 
whom  Casar  permitted  that  each  ahould  sava 
one  of  the  prisonera.'  The  private  asan  took 
oaths  of  fidelity  te  the  victor,  and  were  enlisted 
in  his  army.  CsBsar,  having  ordered  such  of  hia 
men,  as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  to  be  r»- 
Ueved  from  the  camp»  he  hlmaelf  mairhad  wltk 
a  ftaah  body  tha  smna  day  to  Larissa. 


CHAP.  VIL 


...   Sdet  m  tkt  hU  J\4im    l>iwyiy'<  FHg/d—Hu  Ihaik^^Jrrkml  if 
r  ai  JlewmuMa^-Caio,  viik  tkt  Fleet  <md  Remame  cfthe  Armjfjrom  Phartalia,  tleenfy' J^iiaa 
^^,,,^rflUUumul<^tkenepMeanPartf~'AdeemtutmtfCmurm^^ 
,.^ArrMm&h^Mvii»yoftheLeghnt~-at$arp^ 

4ke  Bone  atidlrrtgrnlan  ^  the  Snemy^^oH  ml  Jfatymo-^Sisy  ^  Uaia^Bmlile  sf  Thoi^mu^ 
DeaikcfCaU. 

T  N  the  flonona  battle  of  Fbanalla,  Omar,  by 
hIa  own  account,  lost  no  more  than  two 


fiaidred  men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centu- 
rions, oAoera  of  disU^guished  merit.     He-""^ 
•fthoencm; 
thonsand 


my  fifteen  thonsand,  took  twenty-four 
prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty 
stand  of  colours,  and  nineteen  Roman  eagles 
•nd  Iq^ionary  standards;  and  on  tUa  occasieo 
hs  ent  off  many  aenatora  and  many  e^  the 
•anestrlan  order,*  the  flower  of  the  Roasan 
nobility,  who  wero  the  most  VkAy  to  bear  np 
the  sinking  fortnnes  of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  waa  told  that  Casar's  troopa 
had  already  fiorced  his  inlrendwients,  changed 
bis  drsss,  monnted  on  horseback,  and  having 
named  through  the  rear  Ate  of  the  camp. 
Us  escape  to  Larissa.     On    ' 


Ills  esome  to  Larissa.  Un  tbe  road  no  mi  m 
with  about  thirty  honemen  who  joined  him. 
At  the  galas  of  Larism  he  received  what  he 
'wanted  Sir  his  Journey,  hnt  deelhied  entering 
tha  town,  saying.  That  he  wooM  do  nothing  to 
ttiaka  a  breac^lietwhct  tha  f  nhdbilante  of  that 
place  and  tha  victor.*  From  thmea  he  paased 
fy  tha  vmUey  cf  TanV^  te  the  coast,  SI  ~ 


'•UtespoOsof  aa< 
hy  the  BoBisna  fas  a 
«tefded. 


regii 


X,  to  be  eqiially 
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only  ana  night  In  a  fhhermen'a  oottaca.  Next 
morning  he  put  off  fhmi  the  shors  In  a  small 
boat,  with  a  »w  of  his  attendanta,  and  coming 
In  sight  of  a  trading  veasri,  made  signals,  and 
was  taken  on  board.  In  this  ship  he  steered  to 
Amphipolis,  came  to  an  anchor  before  that 
place,  and,  prdMbly  to  conecal  his  farther  inten- 
tions, issned  a  prodamatlon  addressed  to  all  the 
districte  of  Maeedonhh  and  requiring  new  levios 
te  be  made,  and  aU  theyonth  of  the  prorince  to 
assemble  forthwith  at  thh  place.  But  having 
received  aome  onpplles  of  money,  he  renalned 
only  one  nighc  at  Amphipolis.  His  wife  Cor- 
nelio,  and  Sextns  the  j^igest  of  his  sens,  were 
U  Mitylen^  In  ths  isfamd  of^^Lesbos ;  thKber  he 
proposed  to  sail,  and,  without  having  ssttled  his 

pl«  ^    '^  '"'         ' 

of  1 

onemlea.     Having  < 

beiiv  Joined  by  aoBN  gaUeysof  tbafteat,  altern 
delay  of  aoBN  days,  oeeaaieoad  by  eontrary 
winds,  he  set  sail,  oeBtlnned  his  voyi^ate  tha 
eoast  af  CUicia,  and  firom  thence  to  Cypms. 
He  meant  te  h«v«  bndad  In  Syria;  hnt  being 
lnfi»nned  that  the  peopfo  of  Antloeh,  npon  th* 
nawa  of  hiadeftat,  had  published  ateasluttente 
admit  none«f  his  paity,  ha  daspt^htt  intentioii, 
nnd  eantentad  fafanscAf  wi*  what  aids  «nd  rsiii- 
teraemante  ha  obtained  en  tha  aaaste  af  CUtoin 


noposeo  10  ssii,  ana,  wiumus  novu^  wmna  nn 
Ian  any  fiothar,  was  anxious  te  mve  this  pail 
r  Ms  fhmlly  fhim  fidling*«lnte  tha  hands  of  fats 
lemles.     Haring  taken  them  on  hoard,  and 


lt€Msr,Ap|lan« 
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and  Cyprus.  He  •died  the  money  which  wan 
found  in  the  ooffen  of  the  farmen  of  the  rere- 
noe;  And  haTing  borrowed,  or  otherwise  pro- 
curedy  ooneiderable  eumB,  he  armed  two  thou- 
aaod  men,  and  having  shippkig  ani&cient  to 
transport  them,  continued  his  Toyage  to  Egypt. 

The  late  king,  Ptolomy  Auletes,  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  Romans  and  the  patronage  of 
Pompey;  and  the  kingdom  being'  now  on  a 
respectable  footing,  having  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force  in  the  field;  this  Roman  leader, 
though  of  a  vanquished  party,  flattered  himself, 
that  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Egyptian  court  he 
onight  find  some  means  to  reinstate  his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  who  had  been  re> 
Jtored  to  his  throne  by  uabinius,  two  factions 
had  arisen  in  Egypt.  The  king  leaving  four 
children,  Ptolomy  the  elder,  Cleopatra,  Ar^^inoe, 
and  Ptolomv  the  younger,  had  by  his  will  be> 
qusathed  his  crown  to  Ptolomy  the  eldest  of 
his  sons,  together  with  Cleopatra  the  eldest 
daughter.  This  brother  and  sister  being  hy  the 
laws  permitted  to  marry,  were  in  the  capacity  of 
husband  and  wife  associated  on  the  throne. 
But  the  council  of  the  youns  kine  proposed  to 
let  aside  the  will  by  excluding  Cleopatra.  In 
^eeution  of  this  design,  having  obliged  her  to 
eave  the  kingdom,  and  to  fly  fur  protection  into 
Svria,  they  had  taken  post  with  a  great  army  at 
Pelusium  to  prevent  her  return,  she  beinf  said 
to  have  assembled  a  numerous  force  in  Asia  for 
that  purpose.'  Pompey  observing  this  army 
upon  the  shore,  concluded  that  the  king  was 
present,  came  to  anchor,  and  sent  a  message 
with  intimation  of  his  arrival,  and  of  Us 
desire  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Egypt. 

The  council  of  Ptolomy  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons, Achillas,  who  commanded  the  armv; 
Photinus,  a  eunuch,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
finances ;  and  Theodotus  of  Samoa,  who  was 
the  preceptor  or  literary  tutor  of  the  young 
king.  These  ooonseUors,  knowing  that  the 
Romans  had  been  named  executors  of  the  late 
king's  will,*  and  in  this  capacity  might  restore 
Cleopatra  to  het  share  in  the  throne,  and  that 
Pompey,  In  name  of  the  republic,  might  assume 
the  supreme  direction  in  Egypt,  were  greatly 
alarmed  upon  receiving  his  messagey  and  came 
to  a  resolution  to  put  him  to  death.  By  this 
atrocious  action  they  expected  to  rid  themselves 
of  one  dangerous  intruder,  and  to  merit  the 
favour  of  his  rival,  who  by  this  decisive  stroke 
was  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  empire,  and 
fully  able  to  reward  those  who  took  a  season- 
able part  in  his  quarreL 

With  this  intention  Achillas,  with  a  few  of 
his  attendants,  came  on  board  in  a  small  boat, 
delivered  a  message  from  Ptolomy,  inviting 
Pompev  to  land.  In  the  mean  time  some  Egyp- 
tian galleys,  with^'an  intention  to  secure  bim, 
drew  near  to  his  ship;  and  the  whole  army, 
with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  drawn  out  on 
the  sbors  to  receive  him.  The  size  of  the  boat, 
uid  the  appearance  of  the  equipage  which  came 
•n  this  errand,  seemed  disproportioned  to  the 
rank  of  Pompey ;  and  Achillas  made  an  apology, 
ftU^ng,  that  deeper  vessels  could  not  go  near 
jfiongh  to  land  him  on  that  ahallow  part  of  the 
coast.  Pompey's  friends  endeavoured  to  dia- 
•nade  him  from  aeoepting  of  an  invitation  so  im- 
properly delivered ;  but  be  answered  by  quoting 
%W9  mm  final  Sophode%  which  impusB»  that 
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whoever  vitits  a  kmgt  thou^  he  arrive  a  free  mtm^ 
must  beconte  hit  date.  Two  of  his  servants 
went  before  him  into  the  boat  to  rsedve  their 
master;  and  with  this  attendance  he  put  off 
from  the  ship.  His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus 
the  youngest  of  his  sons,  with  some  other 
friends,  remained  upon  deck,  sufficiently  hum- 
bled by  the  preceding  strokes  of  fortune,  anx- 
ious for  the  future,  and  trembling  under  tha 
expectations  of  a  scene  which  was  acting  before 
them.  Soon  after  the  barge  had  left  ue  sfaliv 
Pompey  looking  behind  him,  obeerved  among  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  a  person  whose  eountenanoa 
he  recollected,  and  said  to  him.  Sorely,  fellow 
soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere  served  to- 
gether. While  he  turned  to  speak  these  words^ 
Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  soldiers,  who 
understanding  the  signal  to  put  the  Roman  «•• 
neral  to  death,  struck  him  with  thdr  sworaa 
Pompey  was  so  much  prepored  for  thb  events 
that  he  perceived  the  whole  of  his  situatkm  at 
once,  and  sunk  without  making  any  struggle^ 
or  uttering  one  word.'  This  was  done  in  th* 
presence  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  of  his  army, 
who  were  ranged  on  a  kind  of  amphftheatrt 
formed  by  the  shore.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
unhappy  Cornelia  with  her  family  was  left,  and 
the  little  squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  tbey 
had  received  a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  caMN 
and  fled. 

Thus  died  Pompey,  who  for  above  thirty 
years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  first  captain 
of  his  age.  The  title  of  Greatt  originaUv  no 
more  mn  a  casual  expression  of  regard  from 
SyUa,  continued.  In  the  manner  of  the  Romans^ 
to  be  given  him  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  a  name 
of  distinction.  He  attained  to  more  consideration, 
and  enjoyed  it  longer  than  any  other  Roman 
citisen;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because, 
for  many  years  of  his  life,  he  thought  himself 
too  high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  secure  to  bo 
shaken  in  his  place.  His  kst  defeat,  and  tho 
total  ruin  which  ensued  upon  it,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  an  overweening  confidence,  which 
left  him  altogether  unprepared  for  the  first  un- 
toward  event.  The  impression  of  his  character, 
even  after  that  event,  was  still  so  strong  in 
the  minds  of  his  enemies,  that  Cnar  overlooked 
all  the  other  remains  of  the  vanquished  party  to 
pursue  their  leader. 

llie  accounU  which  Csnar  received  at  Larissa 
made  him  believe  that  Pompey  must  have  pas- 
sed into  Asia ;  and  he  accordingly,  on  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  him  with  a  body  of  horse,  ordering  a  le- 
gion to  follow.  In  passing  the  Hellespont,  ho 
was  saluted  by  some  galleys  which  guairded  the 
Straits,  under  Lucius  Cassius.  Tbese  surreiw 
dered  themselves,  and,  with  their  leader,  mads 
offer  of  their  aervice  to  the  victor.  From  thence 
he  continued  his  march  by  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
receiving  the  submission  of  the  towns  In  his 
way.  And  being  come  into  Asia,  he  had  intel- 
ligence of  Pompey*s  operations  in  Cyprus,  of  his 
departure  from  thence,  and  of  his  continuing  to 
steer  for  the  coasts  of  Egypt.  In  order  to  be  in 
condition  to  follow  him  hither,  he  put  Into  tfao 
island  at  Rhodes,  where  he  provided  transporti 
sufficient  to  embark  the  legion  which  he  oraervd 
to  foUow  him  from  Theasaly,  and  another  from 
Adiaiat  with  oigbt  hundred  hone.    To    ' 
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Ve  Joined  a  tottfvf  ef  ton  trmed  gBUoTi  of 
tbb  ialaod,  and  lonie  Asiatlo  sUim.^ 

With  thJa  fone  C«ar  mC  nil  for  Alenn- 
4bia,  and  arriTwl,  after  a  pa■■^e  of  three  dm.* 
Here  he  learned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey's  ufe; 
«nd  had  preMnted  to  him  by  the  courtlera  of 
Ptolomy*  vrho  were  impatient  to  recommend 
their  eerricee,  the  head  of  the  deeeased  eerered 
frnm  the  bodv,  with  hie  seal,  which  was  known 
thronghout  tne  empire,  heinc  that  with  which 
his  signatnre  was  put  to  dl  ietten,  acts,  and 
public  writings;  but  Qesar  either  really  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  seized  with  a  momentary  com- 
punction ;  is  said  to  haTe  turned  away  from  the 
dgbt,  and  to  have  wept.*  This  able  actor  proba- 
iSj  had  tean,  as  well  as  words,  at  command  ; 
and  could  aanctafr,  under  the  most  specious  ap- 
pearances, the  erils  which  his  ambition  had  pro- 
duced. From  this  erent,  however,  which  he 
thus  affected  to  regret,  and  no  sooner,  he  became 
secure^  and  eeems  to  have  dated  the  termination 
of  the  war.  He  accordingly  landed  without 
precaution,  and  being  detained  at  first  by  the 
usual  poiodical  win£  of  the  season,  became  hi* 
tani^led  in  difficulties,  or  engaged  in  pleasures, 
which  occasioned  a  very  unaccountable  stay, 
anspended  the  expectations  of  the  whole  empire, 
ana  gave  to  thoee  of  the  opposite  part^  leisure  to 
consult  their  safety  in  different  ways. 

Cato,  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes- 
aaly.  had  Iwen  left  to  command  on  the  coast  of 
Enirus;  and  his  quarters,  after  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  became  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  or  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  aoaon,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices. He  assembled  great  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Corcyra ;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  unit- 
ed, still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  vigorous  psrty. 
Cicero,  Cmeus  ^e  eldeet  eon  of  Pompey,  Aiira- 
nius,  Labienus,  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
had  joined  him.  Among  these  Cicero,  as  being 
the  first  in  rank,  was  offered  the  command ;  and 
having  declined  it,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  con- 
sidered his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause, 
and  as  an  act  of  perfidy  to  his  father,  wliose  fiite 
was  yet  unknown.'  Cicero,  being  protected  by 
Cato  and  others,  who  were  present,  eecaped  into 
Italy  ;  and  declining  the  command  of  an  army, 
reserved,  for  scenee  in  which  he  was  better  qua- 
lified to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  former 
occasions,  of  so  much  use  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
It  appeared  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  having  Joined  either  party  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  nis  life  and  his  abi- 
lities entirely  to  thoee  services  which  he  was 
better  qualified  to  pender  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  assembliee,  than  in 
the  field. 

It  is  probable  that  Cato  had  alreaay  taken  hit 
own  resolution  not  to  submit  to  CKaar,  nor  to 
survive  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  he 
tTiiated  with  great  candour  such  as  chose  to 
make  their  peace,  and  to  retire  from  the  storm. 
Having  stsid  a  sufficient  time  at  Corcyra,  fa 
receive  on  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
hsaa  to  take  refuge  in  the  fieet ;  and  hi^vfaif  U» 
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le  nut  into  Patm,  near  the  mouth  of  tba 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpoee,  ha 
still  gave  every  one  his  option  to  continue  in 
arms,  or  to  retire.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  Pompey  was  gone  into  Egypt,  and  ne  do- 
termined  to  follow  him  ;  hoping,  that  after  the 
Junction  of  this  great  reinforcement,  he  might, 
either  there  or  in  the  province  of  AfHca,  renew 
the  war  with  advantage.  Being,  in  pursuance 
of  this  design,-  arrived  in  the  Anican  aeas,  but 
west  of  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  he  met  the 
unhappy  Cornelia,  with  Uie  young  Sesttus 
Pompeius,  who  had  recentlv  beheld  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  the  fetber  nesr  the  shore 
at  Pelusium.  The  account  which  he  r^* 
ceived  of  this  event  determined  him  not  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward ; 
but  to  return  towards  the  Roman  province  or 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  the  republic  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio, 
and  the  alliance  of  Jubo,  still  kept  the  ascend- 
ant, and  lately  received  an  accession  of  strength 
by  the  Jonction  of  Scipio  and  of  Labienus,  who 
had  oMaped  from  Pbarsalia.  But  the  periodic 
cal  winds  which  about  the  same  time  began  to 
detain  Caear  at  Alexandria,  made  it  impmsible^ 
or  at  least  dangerous,  for  him  to  continue  his 
voyage  along  a  coast  that  was  covered  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  famous  shoala  and  sand-banka  of 
the  Sjrrtes.  For  these,  perhape,  and  other  rea- 
sons which  are  not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at 
Berenice ;  and  from  thence  conducting  his  ar- 
my, then  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  in 
small  divisions,  throoth  the  deserts  of  Barca, 
and  round  the  bay  of  Uie  Syrtee ;  and  having, 
during  thirty  days,  encountered  with  many  dir- 
ficultiee  from  the  depth  of  the  sands  and  the 
scarcity  of  water,  he  effected  his  march  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province.* 

Casar,  when  he  paase^  into  Macedonia,  l»ad 
left  Italv  and  the  western  provinces  in  a  state 
not  likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble. 
But  the  uncertain,  and  even  unfavourable  as- 
pect, of  his  afEsirs,  for  some  time  after  his  land- 
ing in  Epirus,  had  encouraged  thoee  who  were 
discontented  to  question  the  validity  of  his  acta, 
and  to  disregard  hb  arrauffements.  The  army 
in  Spain  having  mutinied,  deeerted  from  Q* 
Cassius,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  M.  Marceilus  iEsemlnus,  who,  however,  did 
not  openly  declare  himself  for  either  partv,  till 
after  the  event  was  decided  in  favour  of  Ceesar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remain- 
ed besidee  thoee  who  were  inclined  to  Csnar'a 
party,  or  a^  least  such  as  were  indifferent  to 
both ;  and  that  some  persons,  even  of  the  last  do. 
soription,  thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his 
snccees,  as  being  their  only  safety  against  tha 
menacing  declarations  of  hia  adversary,  who,  in 
all  his  proclamations,  treated  neutrality  between 
the  parties  as  treason  to  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  uncertain  state  of  hb  fortunee,  while 
the  event  of  the  war  remained  in  suspenee,  and 
still  more  after  hb  defeat  at  Dyrrachium,  en- 
couraged or  tempted  numbers,  even  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  to  declare  for  Pompey.  Marcos  Ca- 
llus, who,  in  the  precedinc  year,  had,  upon  dia« 
gust,  or  hopes  of  promoang  hb  own  fortune^ 
fune  with  Antony  and  Curio  to  Join  Casar, 
and  who  was  now,  by  the  influenoe  of  the  pro- 
vailing  party,  elected  one  of  the  praters;  belnff 
moved  by  a  fresh  disgust  from  the  party  he  haa 
Joined,  or  by  its  apparent  decline  in  the  fiel^ 
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Mim,  oiFerMi  protection  to  debtors  afaioet  the 
eKeoafcion  of  hb  laws  relating  to  iMuilaruptai  drove 
hi*  own  eollcafne  Triboniiis  by  foree  firom  the 
pnetor^e  tribonal.  and  gave  tncli  an  alarm,  that 
the  saaate  thought  themaelvea  under  the  neees- 
aUy  of  giWng  the  oontul  laaurieua  the  usual 
ciharge  to  guard  the  commonwealth  as  in  times 
of  ertreme  danger.  Upon  this  decree  the  consul 
toolL  arms  to  preeerre  tne  peace,  and  Cttlius  was 
oUiged  to  IsaTs  the  city.  About  the  same  time 
IlikH  who  still  lay  under  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, ireniured,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
to  land  on  the  eoast,  and  attempted  to  make 
^*  slf  BMstor  of  Capua.  While  he  was  en- 
i  in  this  enterprise  he  was  Joined  by  C»- 
but  both  were  eoon  after  surrounded  and 
cut  off  by  the  forces  which  Casar  had  left  Air 
thevrotsotion of  Italy.> 

Inese  dlstuHMnces,  and  every  appearance  of 
•ppeoition  to  the  party  of  C«ar,  were  again 
•asiW  suppressed  upon  the  news  of  his  Tictory 
aft  JPharsalb.  The  populace,  who  generally 
nuige  tbemseWes  on  the  Tictorious  side,  and 
who  are  eoually  outrageous  in  every  cause  they 
espouse,  celebrated  the  occasion,  by  pulling  down 
tin  Btatues  of  Pompey  and  of  Sylla.  There 
was  either  no  senate,  and  no  assembly  of  the 
people  to  resist  the  torrent  with  which  fortune 
Jtow  ran  on  the  side  of  militarv  government,  or 
the  names  of  senate  and  people  wei^  withont 
debate  or  dUTercnoe  of  opinion,  put  to  decrees, 
by  which  the  supreme  power  of  life  and  death 
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pear%  that,  like  thto  dMaguMted  ■latar,  fta 
was  about  to  withdraw  froaa  the  nilna  of  a  mntf 
which  he  could  no  longer  snppert.  Cmwa* 
nevertheless,  aftsrwards  aseribss  to  Mm  adeBiKii 
of  IdlUug  Cfesar  at  tUa  ptaee,  If  theprwrhad 
not  escaped  him  by  going  to  a  dlflcrent  sMe  «f 
the  river  fttmi  where  he  was  expected  to  looi. 
Upon  this  disappointment  Chsalnsmade  btoanh* 
mission,  and  deUvecud  »p  his  fleet.'  QofaHs 
Cicero  went  to  Asia,  to  make  hie  penos  whh 
Cesar ;  and  man^  expecting  him  In  Italy,  i^ 
sorted  thither  on  the  same  ernmd.  In  tUa 
number,  it  was  leperted  that  Catoand  L.  Bla- 
teUus  meant  to  piasuMt  themaeivcs  aa  p«noao 
who  had  done  no  wrong,  and  who  eama  openly 
to  resume  their  station  in  the  oommonwealtk. 
Oesar  foresaw  the  dlOculties  that  might  arise 
to  himself  from  the  prsasnce  of  oneh  asen ;  that 
they  would  greatly  emhamm  his  aovernasent  kf 
opposing  it,  or,  in  order  to  rid  himosif  of  ooek 


vanquished 
'.  By  these 
r  peace,  and 


Ofvar  the  suppeaed  adherents  of  the 
party  was  committed  to  the  victor 
dearem,  the  power  of  making  war  or  peace, 
of  naming  commanders  and  governors  in  all  the 
nrovincee,  was  committed  to  Cesar.  He  was, 
oy  a  new  and  unheard-of  reeelution,  made  con- 
sul for  ive  years,  dictotor  for  twelve  months, 
and  vested  mth  the  sacred  ohancter  of  tribune 
for  life.  He  alone  was  appointed  to  preside  in 
all  public  assembliee,  except  thoee  of  the  tribes. 
In  whieh  the  other  tribunes  bora  an  oaoal  part 
with  himself. 
When  these  deonai  were  presented  to  Casar, 
in  Egypt,  he  assumed  the  ensigna  and 
V  of  dtotator,  and  appointed  Antony,  who 
nanded  in  Italy,  general  of  the  horBe»  or 
•soond  to  himeelf  in  the  empire.  The  reputa- 
tion of  CBsar*s  dcmeney  had  encouraced  many, 
who  had  recently eppoeed  him,  tolay  down  tfadr 
anns,  and  to  return  to  thefar  habitations,  trust- 
Iflf  to  this  character  of  the  victor,  or  to  ether 
oansidcrations  more  partioukurly  applicable  to 
themeelvee.  Cicero  retamed  to  Itoly,  and 
waited  for  Csasar  ki  the  neighbourhood  of  Brun- 
dWuaa.  Cains  Caoslus,  who  had  comnuinded 
the  fleet  whieh  had  been  aseembled  for  Pompey 
from  the  coaste  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having 
aallsd  to  Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  Uy  in 
Pharaalla,  surprised  and  burnt  the  shipping, 
aaaouttting  to  thirty-flve  vessds,  of  which  twenty 
were  deSed,  wkkh  Camr  had  aesemUed  at 
Messina,  and  was  about  to  have  forced  the 
town  to  surrender,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  defcat  of  Pompey  in  Theesaly,  and  eet  oail 
for  the  ooaat  of  Asia.  Here  he  waited  for 
Casar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  withoct 
boMg  detennkied,  whether  he  sbould  attempt 
to  dsstroy  or  cubmit  to  the  victor.  From  the 
of  Camins  with  Cicero*  It  ap- 
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troublesome  ffueets,  rednee  him  to  the  aiiiiinslij 
of  pulling  oir  the  asaek  of  moderation  and  el»> 
money,  which  he  had  hitherto  Msnmed.  Fsr 
theee  rmsnna,  he  chose  rather  to  pravent  thiftr 
coming,  than  to  eontood  witk  them  after  they 


ira  come ;  and  sent  poeltive  orden  to  Antony, 
forbid  Cato,  Metdlus,  and  every  otker  per- 


a  Jnihu 
Cmtmr  DM, 
JtemmM. 


eon,  to  virhom  he  bad  not  given  caprem ) 
slon,  to  set  thefar  foot  In  Itidy.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflhln  aft 
U.  CTOfl.  the  end  of  Ike  year  of  Rome  908^ 
and  bmflnntog  of  the  faDowteg 
year,  vrhich  is  dated  fai  the  dteln. 
torship  of  Calus  Gttsar.  WhOate 
khmsdf  atlll  rauained  in 
I  goramment  of  Italy  < 
in  the  kands  of  Antony.  All  er- 
I  vied.  In  dcaaonstrattona  of  joy, 
of  tke  vieter,  and  for  tke  ascend- 
ant which  his  party  had  gained.  They  aliil 
probaUy  hoped  to  have  the  form  of  the  repnbUo 


atlll      _ 

Mag.  JE?.        the  goramment  i 


preeerved,  while  no  mora  than  the  admlniatr^ 
tlon  of  it  ahould  pan  from  the  ruined  patty  to 
thoee  who  wera  now  In  power :  but  in  tite  flnft 


of  the  present  government  they  fovnd 
themselves  disappointe£  The  usual  chUlon  of 
magfotratee,  which,  even  in  the  height  of  tka 
war  had  never  been  omitted,  now  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  whera  appeared  to 
alsnn  the  party,  wera  all  of  them,  except  ' 


of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or  1 
All  government  centred  in  the  person  of  Ai^ 
tony,  and  the  administrafthm  was  alfagrtkir 
military.  He  hinsself,  immereed  In  debanck, 
past  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  thee 


time  in  tkecompanT 
I  frequently  shiftid 
•n  the  town  to  tka 


ths  scene  of  his  frolics  from 
country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  g 
fleld  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  carrfageo^ 
fllled  witk  countxana  and  tkefa*  ratfaraa.  In 
tkese  processions  ke  kknedf  to  said  to  knva 
sometimee  appeared  in  acarriage  tkat  was  drawB 
by  lions.*  In  tkis  tide  of  succaes,  aa  ka  was 
ungracious  and  arrogant  to  dtisens  of  tke  kigk* 
eet  rank,  eo  he  was  indulgent  to  the  tnopa,  and 


deaf  toaU  the  < 


nplaittte  that  wera  i 


their  violence  and  r^ne.    Belnff  equally  apt  to 
r  and  I" 


set  the  example  of  diocrder 

own  practice,  aa  he  was  to  Indnlga 

othen^  his  retalncn  frequently  ' 


t  Cnsar  debello  ClvB.lh.a. 
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with  npat,  robberiei,  and  murders,  and  made 
iSk»  paoiAe  inhabitants  of  Italy  focpect,  witli  the 
wriral  of  Casar.  a  continual  increase  of  such 
disorderly  masters  to  iport  on  tlw  ruins  of  tlie 
cosimouwealtli. 
TIm  wont  men,  as  usual,  were  the  most  for- 
in  paying  tbdr  court  to  the  party  in 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  or 
rs  against  each  other.  Fears  or  com- 
plaints uttered  were  reported  k»  crimes.  A 
ganend  slknee  and  distrust  ensued,  and  all  par- 
tlea  wished  or  dreaded  the  arrival  o^  Casar,  ac- 
aorfing  as  they  expected  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the 
ftU  of  tlM  commonwealth.  In  this  interval  of  ex- 
ion,  men  discovered  their  gloomy  apprehen- 
by  propagating  strange  flntions  of  ominous 
or  by  magnifying  things  Aatural  ia- 


fa  alarminc  presagee  and  . 

The  daily  Oxpectation  o'f  CsBsar's  arrival,  for 
aafeBotiine,  suspended  aii  the  usual  ftustlons  in  the 
«Hy,  and  supprcned  the  hopes  and  designs  of  his 
'  in  all  parts  of  the  empire .  but  his 
i  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  unfav- 
reports  of  his  situation,  which  were 
BS  brought  from  thence,  began  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popuhrity  at  Rome,  and  encouraged 
the  femaiiis  of  the  late  republican  party,  now 
Ibteed  to  tahe  refuge  in  Anicai  again  to  lift  up 
llshead.'  -•  -r 

DoOabcUa,  a  young  ttian  of  patrician  extraction, 
rihuti  ling  the  roads  which  others  had  taken,  by 
battmlng  tribunes  of  th«  people,  to  arrive  at 
power  in  tlia  eommonwealth,  procured  himself, 
in  Imitation  of  Clodlus,  to  be  adopted  into  a 
plabeiin  family,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  le- 
p  gaily  maaliiled  to  hoM  this  office  ;  and  having 
■eoorainffly  sttceeeded  in  this  design,  revived  the 
wild  pnjeets  by  which  the  woret  of  his  predeces- 
mtt  had  endeavoored  to  debauch  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  peopla.  He  proposed  an  abolition  of 
debti,  and  a  rtdnetion  or  house-rents.  Being 
•piNiaed  by  Tribdlitts,  one  of  his  colleagues,  their 


retalntfs  fhgqnently,  n  usual,  proceeded 
U  Hokstttb  ift  tibto  ttteeta;  and  although  the 


» pasMd  a  dea^  to  Suspend  avery  question 
9t  aalje«t  of  dabale  until  the  wtHrtS  of  Ccesar, 
these  tribunes  oontlhued  to  assMnble  the  people, 
htpi  them  in  a  ferment  by  opposita  motions,  and 
flued  the  pabHo  pteees  With  tumult  and  blood- 
•hed.*  Mark  Ahlony,  second  In  command  to 
Gasaf ,  vndfi*  pteteaoe  that  snch  dlsordelrs  could 
Aot  bo  Restrained  Wftfaont  a  milltairy  Ibfca,  took 
pooMoeion  of  the  dty  with  an  army ;  and  while 
m  aoooetimes  ihyonr«A  Okie  patty,  and  sometimes 
the  atbei^  eontinued  to  gov«A  tha  whole  at  dla- 


The  troops  ihMit  ^  sUne  tltae  betette  muti- 
iii  their  quarttrs ;  and  these  dtoot'den  rose 


«r  feU  aecottiing  «o  th*  reports  tlait  w«re  propa- 
Miod  flroAi  AUtk  or  £g)rl»t  relating  to  the  stht»  of 
GMar'saAMu  Tha  spirits  and  hop«s  af  the 
late  KpoMioah  parly,  which  yet  had  soma  fbot- 
ing  hs  Africa  and  Spafai,  likewlss  iluctnated  In 
thaaaiMinMkoer.  It  Is  highly  probable,  that  If 
GHsar  had  parMMd  tha  other  remains  of  this 
MftT  with  the  sama  hrdouf  with  Which  he  pur- 
sMd  Pompey  ito  person,  or  if  he  oould  have  ra- 
tomad  to  tha  capital  inunadUktely  on  the  death 
of  his  rival,  they  Mver  would  hava  attempted, 
«v  would  httft  heok  aUa  to  nnaw  tha  eentestj 
birt  tha  Isisora  which  ha  left  tham»  and  tha  ifl 


$  Dio.  Cats.  lib.  zlU.  c.  M. 
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aspect  af  his  own  aflaixa,  ibr  aaiM  Haw  saosviw 

aged  and  enaUsd  them  to  ZMovar  a  atrangth, 
with  which  thsy  wsre  yat  in  oonditian  to  dlspata 
the  dominion  to  which  ha  aspired^ 
Cato,  wh^  with  tha  ramaina  of  tha  repafaUcaa 


party  fkom  Epirus,  ^ad  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  beinglnformed  that  VaruaatiU  heir   ' 
Roman  provlnoe  on  this  oootlnent  In  the  i 


of  the  r^ublic,  that  Sclpio  was  thars^  and  that 
the  king  of  Numidia  persisted  In  his  alllanoa 
against  Cttssr,  determined  to  join  thean.  At  his 
arrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  badtarau,  ho 
received  an  offer  of  tha  command  fkvm  tha  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  armv ;  but  his  aooeptancs  bclag 
likely  to  increase,  rather  than  to  appease  animo- 
sities, and  the  preference  being  constitutionally 
due  to  Sdpio  as  of  consular  rank,  Cato  had  no 
doubts  in  decliniitf  It.  Keithar  i*ompey  nor 
Scipio  aver  considered  him  as  their  psnoaal 
friend ;  his  services  they  Imew  were  intended  to 
the  republic,  and  would  turn  against  thsm 
whenever  they  came  to  make  that  use  of  thdr 


advantM^es  to  which  It  Is  likelY  they  ^ 
indinedT    Pompey  was  accordingly  ever  jealona 
of  Cato,  and  in  the  last  jiart  of  the  fsmpaign  ha 


Thesaaly  chose  to  leave  him  behind  c 
Scipio  adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  «a 
this  partisan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Joinad 
to  the  motives  of  jealousy,  which  actuated  PoBi*> 
pey,  a  distrust  of  the  inclination  rscantly  shown 
by  the  army  to  prefer  him  In  the  command.  la 
order  that  he  nugfat  not  interfere  in  his  counsels^ 
he  assigned  or  suffered  him  to  take  a  separata 
station  at  Utica,  where  ha  continued  to  oe  tha 
princinal  support  of  the  causa.  Tha  inhabitants 
of  thu  place  were  obnoxioua  to  Pompev^a 
party ;  and  having  fbrmerly  received  Curio  with 
the  roroes  of  C«sar,  and  ever  favoured  his  inter- 
est, were  now  doomed  to  destruction,  but  saved 
at  the  intercession  of  Cato>  who,  in  thia  extrem- 
ity of  poUtioal  evils,  wished  not  to  increaae  tha 
aufferings  of  mankind  by  unnecessary  acts  of  r^* 
venge  and  cruelty. 

Tlie  spirit  of^  the  republic  thus  reviving  Sa 
Africa,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  r^* 
ceive  all  who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  add 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  moot  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidaUa 
aoth  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  if  they  had  chouo 
to  invade  Italv  in  the  abeence  of  Casar,  were  in 
condition  to  have  regained  the  capital  o^  tha 
empira.  Young  Pompey  haring,  at  the  sama 
time,  passed  into  Spain,  was  favourably  received 
bv  his  &tbe^*s  adherents  and  clients  In  that  pro- 
vince, and  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  Quin- 
tna  Uttsius  in  those  partibwaa  likely  to  assemhla 
a  considerable  force. 

Oabinius,  who  commahdad  for  Cnaar  on  tha 
cMiat  of  Ulyricum.  attempting  to  penetrate  bf 
httd  Into  Macedonia.  Was  cut  off  by  Octavlua, 
triio  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pompey*k 
afmy  on  tha  conflneaot  that  kingdom.  Bctautiua 
Calritiu*,  whom  Omar  had  appointed  to  com- 
mand hi  Bithynb»  had  received  a  defeat  from 
Phartaacea  tha  ion  of  Mithridatea ;  and  in  cen- 
eral,  Qieatataofhlaal&dMlnotl^erparUor  tha 
empin  wa*  snch,  while  ha  hlmseli  continued 
unheard  of  tA  Egypt,  he  to  raise  a  aupicion  of 
sotne  misf^ortone^  supposed  to  ba  the  eoly  witp 
of  accounting  for  his  long  slay  In  that  country* 
and  for  tha  seeming  neglect  or  all  the  advantam 
be  had  gained  by  a  conduct  hitherto  in  erarp  In- 
Mance  decisive  and  rapid.  Pompey  had  lalitt 
by  treachery  in  E^ypt,  and  so  might  Caesar,  it 
.was  now  the  middle  of  June»  and  there  waa  ■• 
hitimation  received  in  Italyof  thathnaatwhkh 
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*       n  tinee  the  middle  of  Deeember,  nor 


He  had  writ- 
ten  Doletten 

had  any  ooeeome  from  him  at  Aldandria  auDoe 
the  middle  of  March.' 

The  imperfect  acooonts  which  remain  of  what 
paaaed  in  £f7pt  dnrlnf  thia  inierral,  are  aa 
Ibliowa :  Caaar,  at  hie  arriTal,  had  fo«md  the 
jmmg  Idn^  vnder  the  direction  of  Pochinna; 
and  Anlnoe,  the  aiater  of  the  kin^  in  the  kem- 
inf  of  Gaaimedea,  two  eanucfaa,  who  had  the 
eare  of  tlieir  education.  From  hie  manner  ni 
reeeiriDg  the  preaent  of  PompcT'o  head,  theee 
oAeen  conjectured  that  ther  had  gained  nothing 
hj  the  morder  of  one  of  tiie  t\wm,  wIio  were 
engaged  in  thia  oonteet  for  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  that  thia  action,  altboogh  it  freed  Caaar  of 
an  enemy  whom  he  respected  and  feared,  waa 
not  to  be  publidy  avowed  or  rewarded  by  him. 
They  dreaded  the  interpoaition  of  thb  dan^ 
ooa  man  in  their  affiuri,  more  tlian  they 
dreaded  eren  that  of  Pompey. 

The  troopa  now  In  £gyptf  were  the  remalna 
of  that  army  with  which  Uabiniua  had  reatored 
the  late  king,  and  which  he  left  to  aecore  hie 
catri>Iislmient.  They  were  recruited  by  deaert* 
om  the  Roman  proyintee,  and  by  banditti 
Srria  and  Cilicta.  They  retained  the 
form  of  the  Roman  legion ;  bot  had  precloded 
themaelTea  fiiom  any  proepect  of  return  to  the 

'  Roman  eervloe  by  a  mutiny,  in  which  they  had 
murdered  the  two  eona  of  Bibulus,  then  pro- 
eooaul  of  Syria.  Nnmben  of  the  men  were 
married,  and  liad  famlliea  in  E^rpt ;  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  dispoeine  of  the  u^ea  and  proper- 
tiea  of  the  people,  of  toe  offlcea  at  court,  and  of 
the  crcwn   itaelf  at  their  pleaaure.     A  partr  of 

-  thia  insolent  rabble,  then  in  garrison  at  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  character  of  guards  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  took  offence  at  the  parade 
with  which  CBsar  landed,  and  were  oiiended 
with  the  number  and  show  of  his  licton,  by 
which  he  aeemed  to  encroach  on  the  mi^esty  of 
their  sovereign.  Frequent  tumults  aroae  on  this 
account,  and  numbers  of  CBsar'a  attendants 
were  murdered  In  the  streets.  The  westeriy 
winds  were  then  set  in,  and  he  finding  himself 
detained  in  a  place  where  be  was  exposed  to  so 
much  insult,  ordered  a  reinforcement  of  troopa 
from  Asia,  and  employed  Mithridatea  of  Pem- 
mns  to  bring  all  the  forces  he  could  aasemUe 
there  to  his  relief.    The  party  of  Cleopatra  ap- 

Idied  to  him  for  hia  protection ;  ahe  herael^  bo- 
ng still  in  Syria,  Tcntured  to  pasa  into  Egypt, 
came  to  Alexandria  by  sea,  and  Is  said  to  nave 
been  carried,  wrapped  up  in  a  package  of  carpett 
to  the  oresence  of  Cssar. 

In  tiiis  manner,  It  ia  pretended  that  Cseaar 
became  acquainted  with  the  person  of  this  oelo- 
brated  woman,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
possessed  of  those  allurementa  by  which  ahe 
made  different  conquerors  of  tlie  worid.  In  thdr 
turns,  for  a  while  renounce  the  pursuits  of  am- 
bition for  those  of  pleasure.  She  la  aupnooed  at 
this  time  to  have  become  tha  mistress  or  Casar, 
and  to  have  made  him,  though  turned  of  fifty 
yean,  to  fonret  the  empire,  the  republic,  the 
nctions  at  Rome,  and  the  armies  which  in 
Africa  and  Spain  were  assembling  against  him. 
Under  the  dominion  of  his  passion  for  Cleopatra, 
he  took  a  resolution  to  carry  into  execution  the 
destination  made  by  the  late  king,  and  in  the 
'^piality  of  Roman  ooosul  and  rspresantatlTa  of 
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the  Roman  people,   to  whon 
been  entrusted  by  the  will,  he 


[Book  IV. 

whom  this  office  had 
both 
parties  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  aubmit 
their  claima  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinua,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
young  king,  bis  pupil,  in  favour  of  Oeopatra, 
caUed  AchUlaa  with  the  army  to  AJexandna,  in 
order  to  defeat  Qesar'a  purpeee,  and  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Tnis  army  conaJstcd 
of  twenty  thousand  men  inured  to  Woodsheil 
and  violence,  thooch  long  divested  of  the  orte 
and  discipline  of  ^man  troopa.  CcaarhcnriBg 
of  their  approach,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 


them  in  the  Add,  aeized''and  fortified  a 
Quarter  of  the  town.  In  which  be  proposed  to 
defend  himself  The  young  Ptolomy  being  in 
his  power,  waa  prevailed  on  to  despatch  two 
persona  of  distinction  with  a  message  to 
Achillas,  signifying  the  king's  pleaaure  that  he 
ahould  not  advance  ;  but  the  bearers  of  this  mes- 
sage, as  being  supposed  to  betray  the  interest  of 
their  master.  In  whoee  name  they  s^peared, 
were  by  the  orders  of  Achillas  seized  and  alain. 
Qesar,  however,  being  still  in  possession  of 
Ptolemy's  person,  represented  Achillaa  aa  a 
rebd  and  an  outlaw,  and  atUl,  in  name  of  the 
king,  Issued  repeated  orders  and  pKodamatiooa 
i^ialnst  him. 

Achillaa  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  entoed 
the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  force  Casar's 
quarters;  but  being  repulsed,  took  pnaseawion  of 
that  Dart  of  the  town  which  waa  open  to  hias, 
and  blocked  up  the  remainder  botli  by  aen  and 
land.  The  aty  being  thus  divided,  the  £m- 
tiana  and  Romana  fought  In  the  atreets,  and  mm 
the  houses  which  they  severally  occupied.  C^ 
sar,  as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  any 
succours  by  land,  endeavoured  to  keep  open  hia 
communication  by  sea,  and  srnt jirfosint,  ordoa 
to  Syria,  CUicIa,  Rhodeo,  and  (Stu/fye  rein- 
foroements  of  men  and  of  shipa.  Having  eariy 
diaoovered  that  Pothinua,  who  waa  atill  in  hto 
power,  corresponded  with  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  nut  to  deadi,  oontinoed  to 
strengthen  hia  division  of  the  town  by  addiUonal 
barriers :  and  In  order  to  prevent  aunraiae^  do- 
mollshed  and  cleared  away  many  of  the  build- 
ings adjoining  to  hia  worics.  Achillaa,  findii^ 
so  mudi  unexpected  resistance,  aent  for  rein- 
foroementa,  and  a  supply  of  stom  and  wariike 
engines,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
traveraed,  with  breast  worka,  the  atreeta  leadiiy 
to  Qesar'a  quarters,  and  demolishing  the  homes 
in  his  way,  effected  a  chain  of  worka  parallel 
to  thooe  of  CsBsar,  conaistiing  of  a  parapet  and 
fWqncnt  towers.  Ho  exhorted  the  Egyptians 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  indepeodenoy  of  their 
kingdom;  represented  to  them,  «<  That  the 
Romana  were  gradually  assuming  the  aovafw 
eigntr  of  Egypt;  that  Gabiniua  had  coma  as  aa 
auxiliary,  but  acted  aa  a  master;  that  Pooi- 
ney  on  being  defeated  in  Thessaly»  cama  Into 
Egypt,'  aa  to  a  property  which  he  had  a  rig^t 
to  employ  in  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes;  ttat 
Pompey  had  Men  in  vain,  if  Ccaar  wen 
tamely  suffered  to  succeed  him;  that  if  thia  in- 
truder were  aUowed  to  keep  possession  of  the 
city,  until  his  succours  should  arrive  fiom  Aaia, 
all  Egypt  for  the  future  must  ei^ect  to  ha  the 
alaves  or  tl)e  Romans." 

The  danger  to  which  Cnar  waa  expooed, 
aroae  no  leas  firam  the  ronaina  of  the  KpuhUcaa 
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paitj  DOW  aMembling  against  him  in  Arrica, 
tlum  it  did  from  the  force  with  wliich  he  was 
actually  assailed  in  Egrpt.  If  Scipio  had  been 
apiiriaed  of  his  condition  in  that  country,  be 
mskht  in  a  few  days  have  sailed  to  Alexandria, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptians,  who 
would  now  have  accepted  of  any  assistance 
■gainat  Qesar,  have  recovered  the  fall  of  their 
party  at  Pharsalla;  but  the  best  opportunities 
are  sometimes  loet,  because  it  is  not  supposed 
that  an  enemy  could  be  so  rash  at  to  furnish 
them. 

The  scene  in  E^t  was  frequently  changing 
by  the  intriffues  and  the  treachery  of  different 
partiea  in  the  court  Ganimedca  who  had  the 
chaige  of  the  younr  princess,  Arsinoe,  beiiM(  hi- 
therto  lodged  in  th»  quarters  of  Casar,  found 
meana  to  make  hia  escape,  together  with  his 
ward ;  and  finding  the  troops  disnosed  to  lay 
hold  of  Arsinoe,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  employed  assassins  to  put  Achillas  to 
death  ;  and,  in  name  of  the  princess,  took  on 
himaelf  the  command  of  the  army.  His 
abilities  as  an  officer,  which  wero  very  consider- 
able, and  his  bounty,  secured  to  him  the  affec- 
tion of  the  soldiers.  He  continued  the  attack  on 
Cssaar's  quarters,  in  all  the  ways  which  were 
already  b«gun  by  his  predecessor.  The  town 
being  furnished  with  water  by  subterraneous 
passages  from  the  neighbouring  heijrbtSy  he  un- 
covered the  conduits  which  led  to  CRsar*s  divi- 
sion of  the  town ;  and,  to  render  these  conduits 
unserviceable,  forced  into  them  great  quantities 
of  brine  from  the  sea.  The  loes  however  was 
aoon  supplied  from  wells,  in  which,  at  a  mode- 
rate deptJiy  the  besiegers  found  plenty  of  fresh 
water. 

While  Cesar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which 
were  employed  to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth 
Iwion,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions, 
mllitanr  stores,  and  engines  or  war,  being  arriv<* 
•d  on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandrii 
on  account  of  Uie  winds,  he  thought  proper  to 
embark  and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  this 
reinforcement,  while  they  made  for  the  port 
On  this  occasion  he  was  attacked  by  the  i^jp- 
tian  fleet ;  but  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  brougnt  his 
own  roinforoement  safe  into  harbour.  The 
Egyptians,  with  great  ardour,  set  to  work  In  all 
the  docks  on  the  Nile,  to  repair  the  loss  tbey  had 
now  sustained,  and  were  soon  masters  of  a 
flpet,  consisting  of  twenty-two  vessels  of  four 
tire  of  oars,  five  of  five  tire,  and  many  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Canar  had  to  oppose  them,  nine 
galleys  from  Rhodes,  eight  from  Pontiis,  five 
from  Lyda,  and  twelve  from  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Five  wero  of  five  tiro  of  oars,  and  ten  of  four 
tire.  The  remainder  wero  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  most  of  them  open.  With  these 
forces,  having  once  moro  engaged  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians  were  again  de- 
feated, with  the  loes  of  one  galley  of  five  tiro  of 
oars,  another  of  two  tiro  taken,  and  three  sunk. 
The  remainder  retired  under  cover  of  the  mole, 
and  of  the  towera  of  the  Pharos. 

Soon  after  this  action  at  sea,  Cmar  attacked 
the  Pharos,  foroed  the  enemy  to  fly  from  thence, 
most  of  them  swimming  across  the  harbour, 
killed  many,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners. 
He  forced  them  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Uie 
lower,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
mole  on  that  side.  As  he  pursued  them  in  their 
flight,  and  as  the  mole  itself  became  crowded 
with  hIa  soldicra,  who  advanced  to  push  tiia  at- 
tMk,  or  who  eauM  iiiMnn«d  flrom  the  ships,  and 


all  the  stations  around,  to  witness  this  scene* 
the  Egj'ptians  seeing  these  crowds,  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity,  mounted  the  mole,  threw  thoee 
who  wen  upon  it  into  confusion,  forced  them 
over  the  quay  into  the  water,  or  into  their  boats. 
Caesar  himself  endeavoured  to  escape  in  this 
manner,  and  finding  that  the  boat  Into  which  he 
went,  being  aground  and  overloaded,  could  not 
be  got  off,  he  throw  himself  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  a  ship.  In  this  tumult,  he  lost  four 
hundred  men  of  the  legions,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  fleet  The  Egyptians  reeoverod 
all  the  ground  they  had  lost,  got  possession  acaia 
of  the  tower  at  the  head  of  the  mole,  and  of^tbe 
ialand  which  secured  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
parties  in  Egypt  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 
Oesar  still  rotained  the  person  of  Ptolomy  in 
hia  possession,  and  made  use  of  his  name  to 
countenance  his  own  cause,  or  to  discredit  that 
of  his  enemies ;  but  the  king  being  extremely 
averse  to  this  use  being  made  of  his  authority, 
and  desirous  to  recover  bis  liberty,  entered  into 
a  concert  with  some  officers  of  his  army,  to  find 
a  pretence  for  his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their 
design,  they  conveyed  secret  intimation  to  Oa- 
sar's  quarten,  that  the  troops  were  greatly  dia- 
gusted  with  Ganimedes,  and  that  if  Ptolomy 
should  make  his  appearance  in  person,  they 
would  certainly  submit  to  hb  orders,  and  com- 
mit the  whole  settlement  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
arbitntion  of  Caesar.  Ilie  king  was  instructed  to 
affect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal,  and  with 
tean  intreated  that  he  misht  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  palace.  Caesar,  either  being  deceived  by 
these  professions,  or  believing  the  name  of  the 
king  to  be  of  little  consequence,  consented  to  let 
him  depart;  but  this  artful  boy,  as  soon  as  h? 
was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed  at 
the  supposed  credulity  of  those  lie  had  deceived, 
and  urged  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quarters 
with  great  animosity. 

While  affain  at  Alexandria  wero  in  this  situa- 
tion, accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  procum 
succoun  from  Asia,  was  actually  arrived  at  Pe- 
lusium  with  a  considerable  force ;  that  he  had 
reduced  that  place,  and  only  waited  for  instnie- 
tions  from  Caesar  how  to  proceed.  These  ac- 
counts were  brought  to  both  parties  about  Uie 
same  time,  and  both  determined  to  put  their 
forces  in  motion.  Ptolomy  leering  a  proper 
guard  on  his  works,  embarked  his  army  on  tho 
Mile,  having  a  considerable  navigation  to  make 
by  the  different  branches  of  that  river.  Ca»ar, 
at  the  same  time,  put  his  army  on  1>oard  In  the 
harbour,  and  baring  an  open  course  by  the  coast, 
arrived  at  Pdusium  before  the  kinjr;  and  being 
joined  by  Mithridates,  was  in  condition  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Egyptian  army.  Ptolomy, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Caesar  by  land  to  Alex- 
andria, bad  taken  a  strong  post  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  but  here^  afVer  a  few 
skirmishes,  he  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven 
from  his  station.  Endeavouring  to  make  hia 
escape  by  water,  the  bai^e*  which  carried  him 
being  overloaded  it  sunk,  and  himself,  with  all 
his  attendants,  perished. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  tho 
Egyptian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed,  Cb» 
sar,  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  havii 
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ilon  ol  tlie  Inhabitants  mada  rach  arrangeraentt 
aa  ha  thoof  ht  proper  in  the  aucceaaion  to  the 
hinfdom.  He  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne, 
in  ooojonetlon  with  her  younger  brother,  and  to 
remove  any  farther  oocaaion  of  disturbance  to 
tikis  settlement,  he  ordered  her  sister  Arsinoe  to 
be  transported  to  Rome.  He  left  gnmt  part 
of  the  army  to  aupport  this  new  establishment 
in  E^ypt,  and  he  nimself,  after  thia  ainguUr  in- 
terlude, in  the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ro- 
nsan  empire,  marclied  with  the  sixth  legion  hj 
land  into  Syria.  At  Antioch,  he  received  such 
rsporta  of  the  state  of  aAdrs,  aa  required  his 
pKsenoa  in  different  quarters.  Nine  months 
were  elapsed,  since  any  orders  or  directions  had 
bean  received  from  him.  During  this  time, 
the  factions  of  the  city,  the  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline in  the  army,  and  the  threats  of  inva^on 
from  Africa,  had  placed  his  affairs  in  such  a  state 
of  baaard,  as  to  oi^  his  immediate  appearance  in 
Italy  and  at  Rome;  but  be  thought  it  of  oonaa- 
qiience  to  his  authority  to  leava  no  enemy  behind 
him  in  the  field,*  nor  to  suffier  the  remains  of  dis- 
order in  any  of  the  provinces  through  which 
he  waa  to  paas.  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
datea,  to  whom  Pon^iey  hsid  assigned  the  king- 
dom of  the  Beaphoms,  imagining  that  the  dvil 
wars,  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  made 
a  fhTourable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  hia 
father's  dominions,  ban  passed  with  an  army 
Into  Pontos,  and  from  thence  invaded  the  lesser 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  sepa- 
ratelr  allotted  by  toe  Romana  to  Dfjotarua  and 
to  Arlobarzanea.  At  the  inatances  of  theae 
princes,  Domitiua  Calvinua,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  Cseaar  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia 
with  three  l^iona  to  receive  the  aubmiasion  of 
the  Asiatic  provlnoea,  hitherto  in  the  interest  of 
Pompey,  despatched  to  Phamaces  a  messenger, 
requiring  htm  instantly  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and,  in  order 
to  give  the  more  weight  to  thia  message,  he 
himself  at  the  same  time  took  the  field  with 
one  Roman  legion,  toaether  with  two  legions 
that  had  been  formed  by  Deiotarua  in  the  Ro- 
man manner,  and  two  hunored  Asiatic  horse. 
Heat  the  same  time  ordered  Publius  Sextius 
and  C.  Pne^riua  to  Inring  up  a  legion  which 
had  been  Utdv  raised  in  Pontus,  and  Q,  Pati- 
sios  to  join  him  with  some  light  troops  from 
CUicia. 

These  forces  being  aasembled  at  Camana  in 
Cappadocia,  the  messenger,  who  had  been  aent 
to  Phamacea,  returned  with  an  anawer,  that 
the  king  was  willing  to  evacuate  Cappadocia ; 
but  that.  Laving  a  lust  claim  to  Armenia,  in 
right  of  bis  lather,  ne  would  keep  possession  of 
that  province  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  to 
whose  decision  he  waa  willing  to  aubmit  hia 
pretensions.  Domitios,  not  being  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  put  his  army  in  motion  towards 
Armenia,  while  he  advanced,  Phamacea  en- 
deavourcd  to  amuse  him  with  negotiations,  and 
to  put  him  off  hh  guard,  by  permitting  the 
eonntry  feu  receive  him  with  aU  the  appearai 


of  peace  and  aecurity.     Being  arriv 
|M>iis,  the       •    •    -  * 


Reappearances 
■ived  at  Nico- 
,  the  capital  of 'Armenia,  he  there  received 
orders  from  Qesar  to  march  into  Egypt ;  but 
being  unwilling  to  qnit  his  supposed  prey,  risked 
o  bottle  with  the  forces  of  Phamaces,  waa  do- 
feated,  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the  remains 
of  hli  army,  by  the  routa  of  the  moontalna 
wMchaapoimted  Armenia  from  the  Roman  pro- 
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Elated  with  tbia  yidarr,  Fhamaeea,  at  tf»o 
time  of  Cesar's  departure  nrom  Egypt,  had  f«. 
turned  into  Pontua,  had  taken  poaaession  of  tiM 
principal  towna,  and  with  great  aeverity  exer- 
cised the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Abant 
the  middle  of  July,  Casar,  haying  deapotehod 
Trebonitts  from  Antioch  with  an  account  of  hia 
own  operations,  and  with  instrartioBS  to  thaoa 
who  commanded  in  Italy,'  went  himaelf  by  aso 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  received,  as  haa  been  ; 
tioned,  the  aubmiasion  of  Caius 
waited  for  fala  coming ;  and  who,  aocordfaig  to 


the  account  of  Cicero,  till  then 

'  ~  '     ~  ~  make  his  peaeo 

the  victor,  or  attempt  to  aaaassinate  htna. 


mined,  whether  he  should  i 


with 


At  Tarsus,  Canar  held  a  convention  of  Iho 
principal  inhabltanta  of  CiUcia,  and  from  tliewca 
marched  into  Cappadocia,  atopped  at  Coaaaa 
to  make  the  neceasary  arrangements  iu  that 
province,  and  continued  hia  rente  to  the  ftontisrs 
of  Galatia  and  Pontoa.  Hither  D^fotaraa, 
who  had  espoused  the  canae  of  Psmpey,  wlio 
had  fought  under  his  banners  in  Pharaalio,  aa4 
who,  by  the  gift  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  atlU 
retained  the  aovercigntj  of  Galatia,  caaao  to 
make  hia  aubmiasion.  He  laid  down  hia  dia- 
dem, and  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and,  presenting 
himaelf  in  the  halUt  of  a  auppliant,  pleaded,  ' 
in  the  late  v?ar,  the  eastern  part  of  the  en 


tmseir  not  qnanneo  lo  aeaae  m  a 
rhich  the  Roman  people  wao  dl* 
;  thought  H  his  duty  to  Mow  tfM 
tfd  wherever  it  was  erected,  wlth- 
r  bv  whom  it  waa  carried.    Caaar. 


sm  part< 
being  sul»)ect  to  Pompey,  tile  princes  of 'duit 
quarter  had  not  been  nee  to  ehooee  their  party  | 

that  he  was  himself  not  qualified 

question  on  which  the  Roman 
vided;  thathethc 
Roman  atandard  ^ 

out  considering  by  whom  it  was  carried, 
r^eeting  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  incapad^, 
insiated,  that  any  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans  could  not  be  Ignorant  who  wera  ean- 
suls  in  the  year  that  snooeeded  the  ^wiisnlato  ef 
Lentulus  and  Maredlni^  and  who  wereaotaaly 
in  the  administration  of  the  state  ot  Rone; 
that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  who  was  at  the 
head  of^the  republic,  and  In  poaaeasieii  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  aeat  of  empire ;  and  who  of 
conaequence  waa  yeeted  with  the  anthori^  ef 
the  commonwealth.  But  that  he  himaeil^  in 
the  capacit; 
consideratii 
and  the  i 

the  part  which  he  had  taken  agalnat  him.  He 
deaired  him,  therefore,  lo  reauma  the  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  poaais 
sion  of  his  k]iu[dom,  reeervlng  the  diacuaahm  of 
the  title,  by  which  he  held  any  partieolar  tcni- 
tory,  to  a  future  day. 

Being  Joined  by  a  Icdon  which  Dfjotana  had 
lately  rormed  in  the  Roman  manner,  Gttaar*a 
force  now  consisted  of  this,  together  with  theio- 
mains  of  the  two  legions  that  escaped  with 
Domitius  from  NIoopoUs,  and  of  the  alxt^ 
which  had  accompanied  himaelf  tieoni  Egypt^ 
now  reduced  by  tne  sword,  and  by  the  fadgnes 
of  service,  to  no  more  than  a  thousand  men. 
With  this  army  he  advanced  towards  PontOBi 
Upon  his  apprnach,  Phamacea  aent  fbrward  a 

'  to  preeent  him,  in  honour  of  hia  Uts 

withacroi 


imonweaixn.     ova  uias  ne  nimseu^  u 

city  of  a  private  man,  waa  wiUIng^  In 

ation  of  this  prince's  age,  hia  eharaolcr, 

Interceasion  of  his  fnends,  to  laighrs 


yictories,  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  i 
of  aubmiasion,  expecting  to  appeaae  him,  or  ta 
fill  up  the  time  until  Gaaar  diouki  be  oblige^ 
by  the  naceaaity  V  hia  affhlvs,  to  clvo  hia  jra^ 
aenoe  daewhere.    **  Come  not  agalnat  mc^    ht 


add,  '<  aa  «m 


ay:  1 
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FNip«sr»  Bor  dtdand  w»r  ■gaioti  Cmmr.  Let 
■M  B«C  be  tTMted  with  OMra  mtw Uf  tbui  D*. 
Wtama,  wIm  did  both.**  Caear  replied,  that 
ka  w«mM  UelcD  to  Pbamaeae  wbea  he  badaeied 
«p  ta  hia  prafaialoiia ;  that  he  had  forgiTaa  Da. 
falara%  and  maoy  ochen,  with  pleiiiiQra»  the 
tadarj  dana  to  hioaaelf ;  bat  that  ha  eouhl  act  ao 
aMily  ovarlaak  ImoIu  whieh  ware  offered  to  the 
Boouni  alate ;  and  that  ha  did  not  pardon  wrong! 
dana  In  the  pro^ineea  af  the  EaoBan  empire, 
•van  by  thaea  of  hia  own  party.  «*  Yonr  not 
hsHng  Joined  with  Penapay,''^  ha  lald,  ««baa 
aavad  von  Aon  beinr  a  partner  in  hia  defeat. 
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hnt  waa  nat  the  i 
thia  reply  to  the  ] 
4nnndedtbainal 
af  Pontna,  and  fall 


a  partner  in  hia  defeat, 

af  mj  Tietory."    With 

Of  Pbarnaoeat  Ctoear 

reparatian 
y  Roman 


r  of  the  kingdom 
of  aUtho 


Ingdom 
«wma- 
gaa  anafalnffd  by  any  Roman  aUiaen  settled  In 
that  proTinea.  Phamaoea  profeteed  an  inten- 
tiaa  ta  comply  with  theee  demands ;  bat  under 
varhNH  prataneea  delayed  the  pcrformaDce  of 
hie  promiae.  Ha  had  fixed  on  a  hill  in  the 
Boighbonrhood  of  Zieela,  a  phuse  that  became 
fnnmm  by  the  Yietory  which  hia  father  Mlthri- 
dataa  had  there  obulned  over  a  Roman  army, 
the  eammand  of  Triarins :  and  in  order 
himeelf,  repaired  hia  father's  linea, 
taba  ' 


Ctonr,  having  lain  for  aene  days  within  ^vt 
mika  oif  the  enemy,  advaneed  tu  an  eminence 
aafMtfnted  from  the  camp  of  Phaniaeee  aiily  by 
a  narrow  valley  eunk  between  eterp  banks.  He 
caasa  upan  tbia  grannd  In  tha  night,  and  begfan 
to  Intrench  himself  as  nsnal,  having  a  partv 
nndar  anna  ta  ooiver  the  workmen.  As  at  break 
af  day  the  greater  part  of  his  army  appnn-ed  to 
be  at  work,  this  stunwd  to  be  a  iavourable  op- 
partnrnky  to  attack  them  ;  and  Plmmenrs  b«^n 
to  form  for  thIa  pnrpoae^  Cmar,  hnagining  that 
ha  onljr  mrant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  to  interriifit 
hia  workmen ;  even  after  be  was  hi  m«iti«»n,  did 
nat  order  the  legiona  to  dreist  from  their  work, 
nor  to  arm :  but  ecftng  him  dencirnd  into  the 
valley,  and  attempt  to  pan  it  in  the  face  of  his 
advatM«d  gnard,  ha  eoonded  ta  arms,  and  wae 
aosKeiy  funned  when  the  enemy  had  passed  both 
banks  of  the  vale  to  attack  him. 

The  treope  of  Phamacea  began  the  action  with 
an  ardonr  that  was  soitedtu  the  boldnem  with 
whlfJi  they  had  advanced;  and  Cwmr'a  eontempt 
of  their  designs  bad  nearly  ezpoeed  him  to  a  d** 
Umu  But  the  action,  which  waa  donbtAil  every 
w4icre  ta«e,  waa  decided  by  tha  veterana  of  the 
aixlh  Iff  ion,  bafova  whom  the  enemy  began  to 
givo  way,  harried  with  pincipitation  down  the 
dcelWIty,  and  feH  Into  a  general  rant.  Phai^ 
naces  fled  with  a  fbw  attendanta,  and  narrawly 
saraped  belBC  taken.*  This  victory  gava  Cmar 
■n  opportnnHy  to  coBapara  hia  own  glarim  with 
theee  of  '  "       -  •  '    "  "" 

waa  on  this 
with  singular  ph 

ha  said,  •<  when  obtained  by  fighUng  agafaiat 
•nob  an  enemy  r«  Andinthatriompfaa  whiah 
be  aftarwarda  led  In  the  ee^nel  of  theaa  wars, 
jMtrophieeof  this  partleahff  vielary  vrara  dla- 
ingniebed  by  Ubcle,  eantalning  tfaam  wwl%  <<  I 
,  Imw,  1 


Sylla,  of  Lneallna,  and  of  Pomney;  and 
this  acoennt,  probably,  ranadad  by  him 
gular  pleaeara.    **  Haw  cheap  la  fisma,** 
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Vrma  tha  peculiar  oaf entallan  af  the  eaae  n  ith 
which  thia  victory  waa  obtained,  appearing  to 
Caesar  aa  a  meaaiire  of  his  own  superiority  to 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  we  may  suspect  that  vanity, 
not  lem  than  ambition,  waa  the  nnring  of  that 
emulation  from  which  he  had  raised  auch  a  iiama 
in  the  empire.*  Having,  by  this  defeat,  extin* 
guished  all  the  hopea  and  jn^tensions  of  Phar- 
naoee,  he  restored  iXnnltitts  Calvinua  to  hia  com- 
mand in  that  f  nartar,  and  to  a  general  inapection 
of  aflkira  In  Asia.  Thia  province,  which  had 
fumlahed  a  principal  aupply  to  the  public  revo- 
nue  of  tha  atata,  as  well  aa  to  the  private  fortuna 
of  Raman  adventurers,  waa  now  made  to  pay 

'  wiwt 


larca  eontributions  in  nanm  of  arxaars  of  ^ 
had  been  promiaad  to  Pompey,  or  of  ibrfeitara 
ibfr  offenoea  aamnlttad  agalnat  tha  Tietoviaoa 
party. 

CBear,  having  IsBuad  Ua  oHers  fat  tha  eontrl- 
butlona  to  be  levied  in  Asfa^  mt  out  by  Oaktin 
and  Bithvnia  tawarda  Greaesw  in  hia  way  ta 
landed  at  Tarentnm,  having  been  i 


Italy ;  ha  landed  at  Tarentnm,  having 
two  yearaabaantfkom  Roma.  Many  eltiaana  had 
waited  near  twelve  montha  at  Brandialum,  In 
anxiona  expaolatlen  af  Ua  coming,  and  under 
great  unoarlainty  of  tho  veeepdon  thay  vrera  ta 
meet  with.  Cioera^  being  of  thia  number,  aat 
oat  for  Tarcntnm  aa  aoon  aa  ha  heard  of  Cnaar** 
arrival,  and  mat  him  on  the  road.  Whan  hn 
prcaented  hfanaelf,  Oaaar  alighted  fruoa  hia  cafu 
riage,  raoeivad  him  with  nms  of  rsspeet,  and 
continued  to  walk  and  to  diaaouraa  with  hfan 
There  is  do  portianlar  an. 
count  of  what  pawed  batifaan  them  In  thie  can- 
varaation.  On  the  part  of  Cieero,  prebaUy, 
were  sMted  tha  reaaona  wUdk  he  aaalgna,  In  • 
letter  to  Attieoa,  ibr  hia  aondnet  before  the  bat- 
tia  of  PharaaUa,  bearing,  that  he  had  been  at 
to  the  war,  that  ha  thought  tha  republlo 
nothing  to  gabi  br  tha  Tietory  of  aitW  pi  . . 
and  that  he  Joined  Pomp^,  mora  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  others,  than  dedded  in  hie  own.^ 
Under  theee  fanpraarions,  though  oourtad  by  Cm^ 
ear,  who  wlahedtohava  thaeiadit  af  hia  nmnn 
inaupportof  tha  meaanrea  now  to  be  taken  aft 
Roma,  he  choae  ta  withdraw  to  a  life  of  latlra* 
mant,  and  devoted  hia  time  to  literary  amuaa- 
ita  and  atudiea.  At  tiile  time  ha  probably 
ipaaed  moat  of  lib  wrhlnga  on  tha  aulijeot  of 
cloouenoe,  aa  ha  did  some  time  afterwards  thaaa 
which  ara  tanned  hia  phOoaophleal  worka.* 

Casar  arrWad  at  Roma  in  thn 
U.CTOe.  andofthayearaevaahnBdrcd  and 
C^iU  OoMr  "^  oiibit  Raasan  ara»  In  which  ho 
Jf.  ASmUlm*'  IumI  baan  namad  a  aeoond  time  dio* 
LepUut,  tutor.  This  year,  aa  haa  been  *»- 
'  -  ho  hod  pMaed  chiefiy  in 
togatharwHhM.  Emi- 
-  haappliad 

dtyddva 
.tha  oAdia  af  atata;  andan. 
vuufod  to  iwtara  tha  tranouffllty  af  tha  city» 
whkdi  had  been  dlataitad  in  hia  dbaenaa,  and  ta 
wipe  away  tiia  ffaproaah  which  tha  lavitim  «f 
Antony  hod  brought  ua  hia  pavty.  Ha  atliad 
dwumaoMoablaleiMiof  amaral  obelltian  af 
dabta,  with  whiah  l>aliMh  had  flattartd  tha 
aara  prsilgata  pnK  of  tha  oammuBlty.  Ha 
tridthavaopl^anthiaoaflai-  -    - 

wwnMtwi  thid  hdhodi 


Ifais,  canaul ' 
himadf,  nr 


ktady  ha  hod  poaaad 
Ing  elaelsd,  togelhar  wl 
lar  tha  Ibllowinf  year, 
aUtllatlma,htZacapi 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


with  hia  integrity,  judgment, 
civil  and  political  affain. 


[DookIV. 
and  eaunyg^  la 


III  tiie  public  service,  and  wae  atili  obligefi  to  lior- 
rciwr  inoiiey  tor  tlie  same  purpoaes.  Witii  re- 
■pei:t  to  tiie  general  policy  of  the  citv,  and  tlie 
ca.i«  uf  inwilvent  debtors,  ho  revived  the  iaivs 
which  he  himself  had  pmcunHl,  alMuttwo  years 
before,  in  bis  way  from  Spain  to  Kpinis.  iiut 
while  he  appeared  to  l>e  intent  on  these  particu- 
lars, his  thoughts  were  chiedy  occupied  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  war  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  senate  and  of  the  republican  party 
were  resuming  against  him  in  Africa.  i 
This  province,  in  which  Varus,  stipported  by  ' 
the  king  of  Nnmidia,  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  his  station  as  an  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  now  become  tlie  sole  or  the  princi-  ^ ^ 

pal  refuge  of  the  republican  party,  lliree  faun-  •  to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  nerisli  in  a  mutiny 
dred  citizens,  maiiv  of  them  senators,  and  exiles  I  offals  own  armv,  and  to  end  his  career  by  tha 
from  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  province,  |  swords  which  ne  himsdi'  had  whetted  against 
had  assembled  at  Utica,  and  considering  every    the  republic. 

other  part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  j  The  legions,  which  after  the  defeat  of  Ponpey 
of  a  violent  usurpation,  stated  themselves  as  the  |  had  been  ordered  into  Italy,  becoming  lusolenc 


Scipio  being  the  officer  of  higliest  rank  In  iJtm 
republican  part^,  and  having  the  auprenm  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwithstanding  that  tha 
coasts  of  luly  were  exposed  to  his  attempts,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  condition  of  Csesar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been 
known,  gave  sufficient  opportunities  for  enter* 
prixe,  took  all  his  measures  for  a  defensive  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Africa  when 
Cesar,  who,  with  all  his  military  character  and 
authority,  frequently  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  commanding  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  taught 
to  divest  themselves  of  civil  principle,  or  regard 


only  free  remains  of  the  Roman  republic ;  held 
their  meetings  In  the  capacity  of  senate  and 
people ;  authorised,  under  these  titles,  the  levies 
thai  were  made  in  the  province,  and  contributed 
laiyely  to  supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Many 
officers  of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienus,  Afra- 
nlos,  Petreius,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with 
all  the  remains  they  had  saveil  from  the  wreck 
at  Pharaalhh  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war 
•n  this  ground.  The  name  of  Scipio  was  reck- 
oned ominous  of  success  In  Africa,  and  that  of 
Cato»  even  if  the  wigin  or  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent contest  were  unknown,  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient mark  to  distinguish  the  side  of  Justice,  and 
the  causfB  of  the  republic. 

These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
considerable  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to  all 
the  ports,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sic- 
ily, Sardinia,  and  ^>paln,  had  furnished  themselvea 
njentifullr  with  ul  the  necessaries  for  war.' 
They  had  mustered  ten  Ittlons,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  that  time,  may  have 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Roman  foot.  They 
bad  twenty  thousand  African  horse,  a  great 
body  of  archers  and  sllngers,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants.  They  expected  to  be  Joined 
bv  the  king  of  Nnmidia,  who,  to  the  established 
eharacter  of  his  countrymen  for  stratagem  and 
Talour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  late  victory  over 
Curio;  and  was  supposed  to  muster,  at  this 
time,  beeides  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  arch- 
ers, of  slingers,  and  a  great  troop  of  elephants ; 
thirty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  marshalled,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  mannar  of  the  Roman 
le«on.» 

ilie  army  already  In  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Pompey, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  were 
willing,  as  baa  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  Bat  the  established  order 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  all  the  party 
contended,  requiring  that  Scipio,  who  was  of 
eonsnlar  rank,  should  have  the  preference^  Cato» 
who  had  no  more  than  the  rank  of  prstor,  and 
who  eould  not  ha  aocesaary  to  the  infringement 
of  anv  established  or  constitutional  form,  de- 
clined the  eommaad.  By  this  drcumttanoe  wa 
an  dsfrited  of  tm  OMortunity  to  Judge  how  fiir 
tha  afllttfyaUlitlfli  af  this  graat  man  kept  paea 


lDie.OMs.Bb.lxfl.a.1. 
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in  the  possession  of  a  military  power  which  they 
saw  was  to  be  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  feeling  their  own  importance, 
espedally  in  the  abeence  of  their  leader,  would 
not  be  commanded  by  subordinate  officen  ;  nor 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Cssar  himself,  dieoon- 
tinne  habits  of  disorder  and  license  which  they 
had  some  time  indidged.  Being  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (^pua,  from  whence  it  was 
expected  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  they 
decamped  without  orders,  and  marehed  towards 
Rome;  paid  no  regard  to  tha  authority  of 
Sallttst,  who,  in  the  oapacitv  of  pnetor,  with 
which  he  had  been  vested  by  Cmst,  endeavonred 
to  stop  them,  killed  many  officers  and  persons  of 
rank  who  rentured  to  oppose  them,  and  threw 
the  city  into  great  consternation.  On  the  ap-> 
proach  of  this  formidable  body,  CsBsar  himself 
is  said  to  have  wavered  in  his  reoolntion.  He 
had  some  troops  attending  his  person,  and  there 
was  a  legion  which  Antony  had  stationed  in  tha 
city  on  occasion  of  the  late  commotions.  With 
these  he  at  first  proposed  to  meet  and  resist  tha 
mutiny;   but  he  recollected,     * 


troops  might  be  infected  with  tha  same  spirit  of 
disobedience,  and  that  If  he  were  not  able  to 
command  by  his  authority,  and  were  fiirced  to 
draw  the  sword  against  his  own  army,  the  whole 
foundations  of  the  power  he  had  erected  most 
faiL  While  he  was  agitated  by  these  reflections, 
he  sent  an  officer  with  orders  to  inquire  for 
what  purpose  the  mutinous  legions  advanced  ? 
This  officer  was  told,  «  That  they  would  explain 
themselves  to  Qesar."  Uaring  this  answer, 
and  expecting  their  arrival  at  the  gatoi,  he  ehoas 
that  they  should  appear  to  do  by  his  permiesico, 
what  they  were  likely  to  do  without  it;  he 
therefore  sent  them  another  message,  informing 
them  that  they  had  his  leave  to  enter  the  dty 
with  their  arms.  Tlimr  accordingly  came  in  a 
body,  and  took  possesiinn  of  the  field  of  Mars. 
There,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  frienda, 
they  were  received  by  Csnar  himself  In  parson. 
Being  raised  on  a  omspicnoos  place,  they 
crowded  around  him ;  and,  from  many  diflerenl 
quarters  at  once,  complained  of  the  eeanty  ra> 
wards  which  they  had  received,'  conmeratoi 
their  services  and  the  hardships  they  had  enfl^ 
ed,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  their  Instant 
dischaiige.  Cesar  knowing  that  they  only  meant 
to  extort  some  concessions,  which  they  haps< 
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CitA».  vn.] 

fli«  eooddendon  of  the  war,  which  wm  itill 
Impending  in  Africa,  would  oblige  him  to 
make  ;  that  they  were  far  from  wishing  to  be 
dismiMed,  or  to  resign  those  arms  to  which 
they  owed  their  own  consequence,  and  on  which 
they  grounded  their  present  presumption,  affect- 
ed to  comply  with  their  request,  owned  that 
their  demand  was  highly  reasonable;  adding, 
that  the  service  for  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
retained  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was 
•ensible  they  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  con- 
tend with  new  fatigues. 

Casar,  in  ooncluaing  a  speech  which  he  made 
to  this  purpose,  employed  the  appellation  of 
QumUs,  or  fellow  citizens ;  and  observed  how 
poper  it  was,  that  all  who  had  served  out  the 
Mgal  time  should  receive  the  accustomed  dismis- 
sion. In  speaking  these  words,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  genml  cry,  that  they  were  no 
Quirites,  but  soldiers,  wiUinc  to  serve.  It  is 
aUeged,  that  the  name  of  Roman  citizens,* 
though  the  most  respectable  form  of  address  in 
the  political  assemblies  of  the  people,  carried 
contempt  to  these  military  adventurers,  and  in- 
ilnuated  a  state  of  degradation  from  tliat  in 
which  they  affected  to  stand.  An  officer  who 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  or  who  wished  to 
improve  this  sentimfent  in  fitvour  of  Cnsar,  de- 
aired  to  be  heard ;  made  an  apology  for  what 
was  past,  and  offered  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
duty  and  future  obedience  of  the  troops.  He  was 
answered  hy  Cesar,  That  the  services  of  this 
army  were  now  of  little  moment  to  him ;  that 
as  they  desired  their  dismission,  while  by  their 
own  confession  they  were  yet  In  condition  to 
serve,  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  should 
Instantly  dismiss  them  with  the  usual  rewards. 
"  No  man,**  he  said,  "shall  complain  that  in 
time  of  need  I  employed  him,  ana  now  at  my 
ease  forget  the  nwara  that  is  due  to  him.  Sadi 
as  continue  in  the  service  until  the  public  tran- 
quillity is  fullv  restored  shall  have  settlements 
in  land ;  such  as  have  received  promises  of 
money  at  any  time  during  the  war,  shall  be  paid 
now,  or  in  a  little  time  hereafter,  with  Interest." 
He  concluded,  however,  with  saying,  «  That  as 
be  asked  no  man  to  remain  In  the  service,  ao  he 
should  not  reject  the  duty  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  abide  by  their  colours ;  that  he  owed 
this  indulMBoe  to  their  present  requests,  and  to 
their  merit  on  former  occasions."  The  whole 
with  one  voice  desired  to  be  comprehended  In 
this  act  of  indulgence,  and  went  headlong  into 
all  the  extremes  of  submission,  as  they  had  late- 
ly gone  into  every  excess  of  disorder  and  Inso- 
lence ;  Cesar  was  thus  again  in  full  possession 
of  his  power ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  mutin  v.  It  was  safer  to  re- 
ward  such  as  were  conspicuous  in  any  partictUar 
merit ;  he  therefore  selected  a  few  to  be  distin- 
guishsd  by  Immediate  effects  of  his  bounty,  and 
put  the  remainder  in  motion  towards  Africa, 
where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing future  rewards  and  the  pardon  of  past  of- 
fences; and  where  they  might  spend  against 
enemies  that  fury  which,  at  every  interval  of 
kisure  to  recollect  their  pretensions  and  their 
consequence,  they  were  ao  likely  to  turn  againat 
theirfeader.* 

The  year  was  now,  according  to  the  vulgar 
computation  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  Intercalations  being  n^lecte<C  nominally 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  iTecember,  but  waa 
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In  realitv  little  past  the  antnmnal 


4  Qvdrites, 
f  Dio.CMi 


equinox,*  or 
was  in  the  end  of  September,  when  Cesar,  hav- 
ing made  the  proper  arrangements  in  the  city, 
and  In  the  manner  related,  appeased  the  mutiny 


which  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  army, 

Tn- 
ca.     The  season  which  was  thought  unfit  for 


I  again  in 
The  sea 


motion  to  carry  the  war  into  Afn 


operations  at  sea,  and  which  had  actuaDy  forced 
his  antagonist's  ships  into  port  gave  him  the 
opportunity  he  wished  for  to  effect  his  passage 
into  that  province.  He  knew  that  the  enemjrs 
fleet  coula  not  continue  to  cruize  for  any  time  to 
observe  his  motions ;  and  that  he  might  escape 
them  with  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
he  had  choaen  the  some  opportunity,  and  in  the 
same  season,  two  years  before,  to  transport  hie 
army  Into  Macedonia  against  Pompey,  who, 
trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigilance  of  his 
fleet,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  to  bt 
dispossessed  of  a  country  which  he  occupied  with 
so  superior  a  force.  Cesar  having  sained  so 
much  on  that  occasion,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
motions,  now  made  war  vnth  many  accumulat- 
ed advantages  of  reputation  and  power,  which 
Increased  his  boldness,  and  f^litated  his  success. 

Having  ordered  troops  and  shipping  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  at  LUlybeum, 
from  whence  he  had  the  shortest  passage  to  Af- 
rica, he  himself  arrived  there  on  what  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  December,  but  in 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  September; 
and  although  he  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  hone,  he  order- 
ed these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board 
snch  ships  as  were  then  In  the  harlH)ur ;  and  If 
the  wind  had  served,  would  have  Instantly 
saQed,  even  with  this  small  force,  trusting  that 
he  might  be  able  to  surprise  some  port  on  the  op- 
posite  shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  for 
the  troops  that  were  to  follow.  But  while  he 
continued  wind-bound  at  Lillybeum,  he  waa 
Joined  successively  by  a  number  of  legions^ 
which  he  ordered  to  embark  as  fast  as  they  ar- 
rived ;  and,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to 
sea  with  the  first  fair  wind  that  served,  sent  the 
transports  to  lie  under  an  Island  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour. 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiness  with  six  le- 
glons,  or  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  together 
with  two  thousand  horse ;  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  or,  as  U 
Is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  he  him., 
self  went  on  board,  and  leaving  orders  for  the 
troops  that  were  still  In  motion  towards  Lilly- 
beum to  follow  him  without  delay,  he  set  sail 
for  the  nearest  land  In  Africa.  Not  knowing  of 
any  port  to  which  he  might  securely  repair,  ha 
coula  not,  as  usual,  assign  a  place  of^general  re- 
sort In  case  of  separation,  and  only  gave  orders 
to  the  fleet  to  keep  close  together ;  and  deferred 
the  choice  of  a  landing-place  till  aifter  he  should 
have  observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  what  part 
of  it  the  enemy  were  least  guarded  against  a 
descent.  Soon  uder  he  got  to  sea  a  storm  arose, 
which  dispersed  the  fleet ;  he  himsdf,  with  the 
ships  that  still  kept  him  company,  afler  being 
tossed  four  days  in  a  passaffs  of  no  more  than 
twenty  leagues,  got  under  the  land  of  the  pro« 
moiitory  of  Mercury,  and  from  tlience,  to  avoid 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  were  stationed 
near  Utica  and  round  the  bay  of  Carthage^ 
steered  to  the  Sfiuthward. 
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The  oowl  of  Africa*  from  thie  cape  or . 
toiy  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  great  Syrtee,  over  three 
dfgreee  of  latitude,  or  about  two  hundred  milee, 
extends  directly  to  tbe  south.  It  abounds  with 
eonsiderable  towns,  which,  on  accouut  of  their 
commerce,  were  anciently  called  the  £mpori» ; 
and  by  their  wealth,  tempting  the  rapacity  both 
ut  the  Numidians  and  of  tne  Carthaginians, 
were  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  these 
powers.  Adrumetnm  lay  on  one  side  of  a  spa- 
dons  bay,  bounded  by  the  head  of  Qupeaon  the 
north,  and  that  of  Vada  on  the  south.  The 
■ottthem  coast  of  this  bay  contained,  besidea 
Adrumetum,  the  following  seaports :  Kuspina, 
Leptis,  and  Tliapeus ;  the  bay  itself  extending 
from  the  first  of  these  places  to  the  last  about 
thirty-aix  miles.  Scipio  had  secured  Adrume- 
tum and  Thapeos,  beW  the  extremity  of  this 
Una,  with  considerable  forces.  In  order  to  ren- 
der  the  province  unfit  for  the  reception  of  an 
enemy,  ne  liad  laid  waate  the  countiy,  and  had 
collected  all  the  provisions  and  forage  into  these 
and  other  plaoca  of  strength  for  the  use  of  hia 
own  army. 

Considfns  being  stationed  at  Adrumetum  with 
two  legions,  and  Virgilius  with  a  proper  force 
at  Thapsus,  the  porta  of  Rnspina  and  Leptis,  aa 
well  as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  entrust- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
these,  on  account  of  the  general  devastations 
lately  committed  by  order  of  Scipio,  were  ex- 
tremely disalFected  to  hia  party,  and  inclined  to 
fiivour  any  enemy  acainst  nim. 

Catp  was  stationed  at  Utica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  all  their  ra- 
aonrces,  and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Scipio  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  ancy 
near  to  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipid  olgect  of  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
from  Italy.  * 

Labi^us  and  Petreins  had  separate  bodiea,  at 
proper  stations,  to  guard  the  inleU  of  the  coast 
round  the  bay  of  Ciuthage  ;  and  were  so  dispos- 
ed of,  that  they  could  easily  join  and  cross  over 
land  to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum  upon  any  alarm 
of  an  enemy,  trova.  that  side. 

Varus  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  He  had 
leapt  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  autumn,  but  had  then  withdrawn  to  uUca, 
and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  stormy  season. 

Casar,  however,  according  to  his  custom  of 
taking  opportunities  when  his  enemies  were  like- 
ly to  be  off  their  guard,  venturing  to  sea,  even 
In  this  season,  seems  to  have  had  no  informa- 
tion to  direct  him  on  his  approach  to  the  coast, 
besides  the  general  report  tnat  the  enemv  were 
strongest  and  most  to  be  avoided  in  the  Vay  of 
Carthage.  In  this  belief  he  passed  the  head- 
laiidsof  Clupea  and  Neapolis,  and  stood  in  to 
the  bay  of  Adrumetum.  Being  seen  from  the 
shore,  he  waa  followed  by  Cn.  Piso  frvm 
Clupea,  with  three  thousand  Numidian  horse, 
and  was  received  at  Adrumetum  by  Considlus^ 
with  a  force  greatly  superior  to  that  which 
be  himself  had  brought  to  the  coast  But 
«o  little  had  he  attended  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  or  so  much  was  he  determined  to 
brave  it,  that  he  landed  near 
Adrumetum  on  the  nominal  first 
of  January,  or  about  the  middle  of 
October,  with  three  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 
This  haiardous  step  his  high  repu- 
tation seemed  to  require  or  to 
jMtify.    The  enemy  might  not  be 
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apprised  of  his  preeent  weaknees,  it  being  oeca. 
sioued  by  the  accidental  separation  of  bis  fleet. 
They  were  likely  to  be  awed  by  his  name,  and 
to  remain  at  a  distance  long  enough  to  let  him 
be  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  army.  In  tiM 
mean  time  he  supported  the  courage  of  his  own 
people,  by  proceeding  against  the  enemy  with 
Lis  usual  confidence. 

The  garrison  of  Adrumetum,  upon  this  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  force  which  came  to  attack 
them,  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and 
Consldius,  instead  of  taking  measures  to 
crush  so  inferior  an  enemy  before  he  should  re-  « 
ceive  any  reinforcement,  toought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  secure  himself  from  surprise ;  shut  his 
gates,  manned  his  walls,  and  placed  all  tiM 
troops  under  his  command  at  their  posts  of 
alarm.  Csesar,  to  confirm  him  in  this  disposi- 
tion, sent  him  a  summons  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of 
PTancus,  who  had  been  in  habits  orintimacy 
with  Consldius,  endeavoured  to  corrupt  or  to 
gain  him  by  an  insinuating  message ;  out  thia 
officer,  being  more  a  man  of  integrity  than  ha 
had  shown  himself  to  be  an  able  general,  ordered 
the  bearer  of  the  messace  to  be  put  to  deatht  and 
sent  the  letter  unopenea  to  Scipio. 

C«sar  having  received  no  return  to  his  mca- 
sage,  and  suspecting  that  his  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Adra- 
metum  might  betray  his  weakness^  after  only 
one  nicht's  stay  in  this  dangerous  situation, 
determmed,  on  the  day  after  ne  landed,  to  re- 
move to  some  place  of  greater  security.  With 
this  view  he  marched  to  the  southward,  and 
thooeh  harassed  in  his  rear  by  tbe  enemy's  horsey 
continued  his  march  without  any  conaiderablo 
interruption  or  loss.  As  he  advanced  to  Rua- 
pina,  a  deputation  from  the  inliabitanta  of  that 
place  came  forward  to  meet  him,  with  olFera  of 
every  accommodation  it  was  in  their  power  to 
supply,  and  of  an  immediate  reception  Into 
their  town.  He  encamped  one  night  under 
their  walls ;  but  beinr  mclined  to  see  more  of 
the  coast,  and  not  being  in  condition  to  dirida 
his  little  force,  he  procMded  with  the  whole  to 
Leptis.  Here  he  was  received  with  equal 
fitvour;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
measures  to  protect  tne  inhabitants  from  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  own  people. 

This  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  reeeptko 
of  his  transports;  and  a  few  of  them  accord- 
ingly, having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troops  of 
horse  on  boiml,  it  being  now  tbe  third  day  after 
he  himself  had  debarked,  or  about  the  twen* 
tieth  of  October,  put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Leptis. 
By  the  report  or  persons  who  came  in  tnesa 
ships  he  learnt,  that  numbers  of  the  fleet,  after 
they  had  parted  company,  appeared  to  be  steer- 
ing for  Utica ;  a  course  bv  which  they  must  either 
run  into  the  hands  of  tne  enemy,  or  lose  much 
time  liefore  they  could  correct  their  mistake,  ec 
recover  their  way  to  the  southward. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  by 
these  circumstances,  C«sar  seems  to  have  deli<- 
berated,  whether  it  were  not  proper  for  him 
again  to  embark;  and  In  consequence  of  hia 
doubts,  probably,  though  under  pretence  of  the 
want  of  forage,  he  still  kept  his  cavalry  on 
board,  and  with  great  difliculty  continued  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  water  from  the  land. 
But  as  soon  as  he  determined  to  keep  his  foot- 
ing in  Africa,  he  landed  his  cavalry,  and  took 
the  necessary  measurf«  to  procure  supplies  of 
pi-ovi«ions  by  sea.    He  sent  ' 
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trnnsportv  ta  receive  ui\  troops  that  might  be 
arrived  at  Lillylwani,  and  ordered  ten  callevs 
from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to  cruize  for  the 
mlesing  ships  of  his  last  embarlKation.  He  des- 
patched ncpreases  to  Sardinia  and  other  mari- 
time provinces,  with  orders  to  hasten  the 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions  which  were  expected  from  thence ;  I 
and  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had 
some  magazines  in  the  island  of  Cercina,  near 
the  coast  of  Africa,  he  sent  thither  Crispus  Sal- 
lostioa,  the  celebrated  historian,  now  sening  in 
his  armj,  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  maga- 
zines for  his  use. 

Beipg  determined  to  keep  both  the  ports  of 
Rnspina  and  Leptis,  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  nave  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  Joined  him  at 
Leptis,  in  condition  to  garrison  the  town  with 
three  thousand  men,  while  he  himeclf  returned 
with  the  remainder  of  those  who  were  landed, 
to  keep  his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Rus- 
plna.  This  place  being  unprovided  of  every 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  what  provisions  could  bo  found  in 
tiie  neighbeiurhood  to  subsist  his  troops  till  they 
eoold  be  otherwise  supplied,  or  enabled  to  pene- 
trate fiurther  into  the  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  little 
army  to  forage,  followed  by  all  the  carriam 
that  eould  be  assembled,  and  had  them  loaded 
with  com,  wood,  and  other  necessaries,  to 
form  some  species  of  magazine  for  the  troops  he 
intended  to  place  in  the  town.  As  soon  as  he 
had  effected  this  service,  it  appeared  that  he 
bad  taken  the  resolution  to  go  in  person  in 
•earch  of  the  transports,  on  board  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  was  dispersed.  And 
with  this  view  havinc  posted  ten  cohorts  at 
Ruspina,  he  himself,  with  the  seven  others,  that 
made  the  whole  of  his  strength  now  on  shore, 
went  down  to  the  harbour,  which  was  about 
two  mUct  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in  the 

The  troops  that  were  to  be  left  at  Rosplna, 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  their  confiaenoe 
was  chiefly  repoeed,  were  aware  of  their  danger; 
so  few,  surrounded  with  numerous  armies  who 
were  likdv  to  assemble  against  them.  They 
had  now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the 
enemy  had  full  time  to  be  apprised  of  their 
situation  and  of  their  weakness.  The  presence 
of  thdr  general  had  hitherto  supported  their 
eourage ;  they  relied  on  his  abilities  to  repair  the 
effects  whether  of  mistake  or  temerity ;  but  In 
his  absence  they  loet  all  hopes,  and  expected  to 
%ecome  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

Casar,  however,  fully  determined  to  put  to 
•SB,  having  past  the  night  on  board,  still  con- 
tinned  at  aniBhor;  when  at  break  ot  day  being 
•boat  to  weigh,  some  vessels  came  in  sight,  and 
were  known  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  fleet  whidi  he 
to  anxkmsly  looked  for.  These  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  ships  which  appeared  succes- 
sively, and  brought  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
six  l^ons  with  which  hs  had  originally  sailed 
firomXillyb»um«  Being  thus  prevented  in  his 
intended  excursion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina, 
and  took  poet  between  the  town  and  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Labienus 
and  Petreius,  commanding  the  horse  and  light 
troops  of  Scipio's  army,  in  ^the  angle  that  is 
formed  by  the  -  ^ 
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marched  towards  the  eoast  from  which  they  had 
received  the  alarm. 

Caesar  had  Uken  a  defensive  station  behind 
the  town  of  Ruspina,  the  place  whirh  he  chess 
for  the  resort  ana  safe  reception  of  his  convoj^s 
and  reinforcements  by  sea;  but  he  was  far  from 
limiting  his  plan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of 
this  plMo.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his 
landing,  altliough  by  his  own  account  he  had 
yet  no  intelligence  of  tbe  enemy*s  motions,  ho 
thought  proper  to  continue  the  alarm  he  had 
given,  and  marched  from  Ruspina  with  a  body 
of  thirty  cohorts,  or  about  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
and  four  hundred  horse,  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  to  ol»erve  its  situatioii,  or  to  extend  the 
source  of  his  supplies.  After  he  had  begun  his 
march  for  this  purpose,  and  was  about  three 
miles  from  his  camp,  the  parties  that  were  ad* 
vanced  before  him  fell  Imck  on  the  main  body, 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  been  in  eight  cA 
an  enemy.  Soon  after  this  report  clouds  of  duat 
began  to  rise  from  the  plain,  and  about  noon  an 
army  appeared  in  order  of  battle.  To  obeervw 
them  more  nearly,  Caesar,  after  he  had  made 
the  signal  for  the  cohorts  to  form,  and  to  be 
coverM  with  their  helmets,  went  forward  with 
a  small  pertv  to  view  the  enemj.  He  eaw  bo- 
dies of  cavalry  in  every  pert  of  the  field ;  and 
from  the  imperfect  view  which  could  be  had  ot 
them,  as  the  air  was  clouded  with  dust,  he  sup- 
posed their  line  to  consist  entirely  of  horse. 
Hs  thcught  himself  secure  scainst  such  an 
enemy,  provided  he  could  sufficiently  extend 
his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  divided  his  ^mall  body  of  horse  to  tbe 
right  and  the  left ;  and  that  he  might  not  be 
outlined,  diminished  the  depth  to  increase  tlie 
length  of  his  ordinary  column.  In  making  this 
disposition,  however,  he  had  mistaken  the  ene- 
my s  force;  it  did  not  consist,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  of  cavalry,  but  of  troops  of  horse  in- 
terntersed  at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot,  and 
he  had  not  observed  that  considerable  detach- 
ments were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  turn 
his  flanks,  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Under  these  disadvantages  on  tbe  part  of  Cs^ 
sar,  the.  action  began  In  front  by  a  acattered 
charge  of  the  Numidian  horse,  who  cams  in 
squadrons  from  the  intervals  at  which  they  were 
placed  among  the  infantry,  and  advancing  at 
full  gallop,  threw  their  ^avdins  and  daits,  and 
presently  retired  to  theur  former  situation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry  whoee 
intervals  they  occupied,  they  instantly  rallied, 
and  prepared  to  repeat  the  charge. 

Wnile  Caesar's  infantry  was  occupied  In  front 
with  this  unexpected  miHie  of  attadk,  his  horse 
were  defeated  on  the  ^Ings ;  and  tlie  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  disposition  they  had  made, 
were  already  on  his  right  and  left,  even  began 
to  dose  on  nis  rear,  and,  by  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  were  enabled  to  continue  tlie 
Impression  they  made  on  every  side;  his  men 
giving  way,  to  shun  ths  arrows  and  darts  of  the 
enemy,  were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the 
centre,  so  that  they  were  forced  into  a  cirele, 
without  any  distinction  of  front  or  rear,  and 
were  galled  with  a  continual  dischaige  of  ml»« 
^es,  which  did  great  execution.' 

Caesar,  who  so  far  had  suffered  himself  to  b« 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  this  difficult  sit- 
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uation*  took  Ao  lMOo6t  of  that  oonfldance  which 
hill  luiown  ability  and  presence  of  mind  ever 
procured  him  from  his  troops.  Recollecting 
tliat  the  enemy  must  have  weakened  their  line 
in  every  part,  by  attempting  to  stretch  it  over 
so  great  a  circumference,  ae  prevailed  on  his 
l«rfons  again  to  extend  tlieir  ranks,  ordered  the 
otihorts  to  face  alternately  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  making  a  front  in  both  directions, 
cliarfed  the  enemy  on  the  oppoeite  sides,  and 
dro/e  them  In  both  ways  to  a  ilistance  from  the 
ground.  Without  attempting,  however,  to  Im* 
prove  his  advantage,  or  to  urge  the  pursuit,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  enemy  s  flight  to 
effect  his  own  retreat,  and  fell  back  to  the  camp 
behind  Kospina,  firom  which  he  had  moved  in 
the  morning. 

The  apeedy  march  of  Lahienus  and  Petreiu% 
from  a  distance  which  could  not  be  less  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  aocompliabed  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  dav  after  the  arrival  of  Ctesar, 
and  their  disposition  on  the  day  of  battle,  to 
avail  themselvee  of  their  numbers  and  manner 
of  fighting,  was  able  and  spirited.  But  the. 
event  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  use  of  mere 
missile  weapons  in  the  open  plain  against  troops 
wlio  are  armed  and  disciplmed  fordoee  fight, 
although  It  may  harass  and  distress  an  enemy, 
cannot  have  any  decisive  effect. 

In  about  three  days  after  this  encounter,  C0- 
sar  had  intelligenoe  that  Scipio  himself  was  ad* 
vancing  with  the  whole  force  of  his  infantry, 
consisttng  of  eight  legions,  or  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  four  Uiousand  r^ular  horse :  an 
army  which  be  was  not  in  condition  to  oppose 
in  the  field,  and  which  obliged  him,  oontraiy  to 
his  usual  practical  to  adopt  a  plan  of  defence. 
Ruspina  lay  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore.  As  his  army  Lay 
behind  the  town ;  covering  part  of  the  spaee  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  with  the  fortificatiooa  of 
his  camp,  he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  from 
his  camp  on  one  side,  and  from  the  end  of  the 
town  on  the  other,  quite  to  the  shore ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  the  town  In  front,  the  fortifications  of 
his  oamp  and  these  lines  in  flanic,  the  whole  spaee 
between  Ruspina  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
varies.  And  the  harbour  was  thus  securad  from 
any  attempts  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  man  and 
defend  these  fortifications,  he  landed  his  engines 
fnm  the  galleys,  and  brought  the  mariners  to 
serve  them  on  shore. 

The  choice  of  this  situation,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  place,  exposed  to  be  deprived  of  any 
communication  with  the  country,  might,  in  case 
the  enemy  had  seised  their  advantage,  or  in  case 
the  reinforcements  which  Caear  bad  expected 
from  the  sea,  had  by  any  accident  l>een  long  de- 
layed, have  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  cauuni- 
ties.  He  himself  would  not  have  nej^lected  to 
hem  in  an  enemy  so  posted  with  a  line  of  cir- 
eumvallatioa ;  but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast 
for  those  wlio  wevsoppoeed  to  hun,  and  he  was 
auffciad  In  safety  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  rein- 
forcements, and  to  collect  some  immediate  supply 
of  mvisions  from  the  neighbouring  oountrv,  as 
wwl  as  to  rsoeive  convoys  which  he  had  ordered 
from  every  marltlsae  province. 

While  Caear  remained  In  this  post,  Sdplo  ar- 
rived  at  Adrometum,  and  having  halted  there  a 
lew  daysb  Joined  Labienus  and  Petrsins  in  the 
■tation  they  had  chosen,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ruspina.  Their  cavalry  immedU 
ately  over-ran  the  country,  and  Interrupted  the 
•aSpUas  which  Cesar  denved  from  thence.  The 
•pace  he  had  Inclosed  within  hia  entianchmenti 
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being  about  six  square  miles,  vras  soon  exhansi- 
ed  even  of  forage  or  pasture,  aud  his  hones  re* 
duced  to  feed  on  sea  weed,  whicJi  was  steeped  in 
fresh  water,  in  order  to  puige  It  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible of  its  salt. 

To  encourage  the  hopes  which  Sdplo  enter- 
tained from  au  thWe  circumstances,  tne  king  of 
Numidia,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  on  the 
march,  and  likely  to  Join  him  before  Casar  could 
receive  any  considerable  addition  to  Lis  present 
force ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  junction,  if  it  had  really  taken 
place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time  hy  one  ot 
those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  human  fore- 
sight cannot  extend.  Pnblins  Sitius,  a  Roman 
citizen,  who  had  been  an  accomplice  with  Cata- 
line  in  his  designs  against  the  republic,  and  who, 
on  this  account,  had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Roman  power,  had  assembled  a  band  of  warriors 
or  lawless  banditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made 
himself  of  consequence  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
was  admitted  successively  to  Join  the  forces  of  dif- 
ferent princes  in  that  quarter.  Being  now  in  the 
service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  being 
disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Cesar,  or  hoping 
to  make  his  peace  at  Rome  by  means  of  a  person 
so  likUy  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  states 
he  persuaded  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Juba*s  abwnce,  and  with  such  troopo 
aa  he  had  then  on  foot,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia*  Juba  being  about  to  Join  Scipio  near 
Rospina,  when  the  newa  of  this  invasion  of  hia 
own  country  overtook  him,  found  himself  ob- 
liged not  only  to  return  on  his  march,  but  to  cidl 
off  from  his  allies  great  part  of  the  Numidiaa 
light  troops,  who  were  already  In  their  camp. 

Scipio^  though  thus  disappointed  of  the  great 
accession  of  force  wliich  he  expected  to  receive 
by  the  Junction  of  Juba,  and  thoogh  even  some- 
what Induced  in  his  former  numbers,  still  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  In  order  to 
brave  his  enemy,  and  to  receive  some  spedee  of 
triuinph  frxim  supposed  offers  of  batUe,  repeat- 
edly formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  the 
two  camps.  In  repeating  tlieee  operationB,  ha 
advancea  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ciesar*s  en- 
trenchments, and  seemed  to  threaten  his  camp 
vrith  an  attack.  In  return  to  this  Insult,  or  to 
take  off  its  effects,  Casar,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  works,  affected  to  hear  of  the  enemy*a  ap- 
nroach  with  Indifference ,  and  without  moving 
Qrom  his  tent,  gave  orders  for  the  ordinary 
guards,  which  lay  without  the  entrenchments, 
not  to  be  discomposed,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
approached  them,  to  retire  behind  the  parapet 
with  the  utmost  deliberation ;  and  Scipio,  upon 
this  reception,  when  seemiuj^ly  most  bent  on  aa- 
sanlting  the  lines,  bdng  satisfied  as  usual  with  this 
display  of  his  superionty,  returned  to  his  campw 

During  these  operations,  and  while  Juba  was' 
still  detained  In  Numidia  by  the  diversion  which 
Sitius  had  occasioned  In  his  aincdom,  Caesar  bad 
frequent  deserters  from  the  African  army,  and 
received  deputations  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  him- 
self as  the  rdation  of  Marius,  whose  memory 
was  still  recent  and  popular  In  that  province. 
Among  theee  advances,  which  were  made  to  him 
by  the  natives  of  the  countrv,  he  had  a  message 
fifom  the  Inhabitants  of  Acflla,  a  place  situated 
about  ten  miles  frx>m  the  coast,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  Adrumetum  and  from  Ruspina,  offer- 
ing to  oome  under  hia  protection,  and  Inviting 
him  to  take  poesewion  01  their  town.  The  peo* 
pie  of  this  places  like  most  other  towns  or  th« 
province^  were  tztremdy  diaaffected  to  Sdpiv 
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di  aoeoant  of  the  tercritifs  which  he  exejciwid, 
by  lavinff  waste  their  poesessions  on  the  •»]>- 
pn»ch  of  Caear ;  and  aa  they  dreaded  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  eame  measure,  they  were  desirous  to 
Git  themselyes  in  a  posture  of  defence  against 
m.  Cnsar  accepted  of  their  offer,  and  sent  a 
detachment  of  Ids  army,  who  turning  round  the 
enemy's  flank,  after  a  lon^  nicht's  march  en- 
tered the  town  without  opposiUon.  Considius 
having  intelligence  of  what  was  in  a^tation  at 
Acilla,  sent  a  detachment  at  the  same  time  from 
Adrumetum  to  secure  the  place;  hut  coming 
too  late,  and  flndinc  that  the  enemy  had  already 
entered  the  town,  brought  forward  some  more 
fbrees  on  the  foUowinf^  day,  and  endearoured, 
hut  in  Tain,  to  dislodge  them. 

White  Csesar  was  thus  endeayonrfnr  to  ex- 
tend his  Quarters  in  Africa,  and  to  enlai^ge  the 
source  of  nis  subsistence,  Crispus  Sollustiua  sue- 
oBeded  in  the  design  upon  wnich  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  and  was  able  to 
furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  proTisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  firom 
Allienus,  at  LillylMeum,  a  large  convoy  and 
Heet  of  transports,  having  on  hosrd  two  entire 
Iteions,  the  tnirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together 
with  eight  hundred  Gaulish  cavalry,  a  thousand 
archers  and  sllngers,  and  a  large  supply  of  pro- 
visions. As  soon  as  these  troops  were  landed, 
the  transports  were  sent  back  to  Lillybeum,  in 
order  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  army 
which  was  still  expected  from  thence.  These 
■ttppllcfl  and  reiniorcementa  at  once  relieved 
desar*s  army  from  the  distress  which  they  suf- 
fered ;  and  by  so  great  an  accession  of  strength, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  put  him  in 
4»ndition  to  break  from  the  confinement  in 
which  he  had  some  time  remained,  and  to  act  on 
the  offensive. 

The  first  object  npon  this  change  In  his  aflSdn, 
Was  to  seize  upon  some  rising  munds  In  the 
neichbourhood  of  Ruspina,  wnich  Scipio  had 
neglected  to  occupy,  and  from  thence  to  pursue 
euch  advantage  as  he  might  find  against  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose,  he  decamped  after  it 
was  dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of 
January  or  tenth  of  November,  and  turning  by 
the  shore  round  the  town  of  Ruspina,  anived 
in  the  night  on  the  ground  which  he  intended 
to  occupy.  This  was  part  of  a  ridge,  which 
r^ms  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  which,  on  the  north  of 
Ruspina,  turns  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
Bound  a  plain  of  about  fifteen  miles  extent. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  plain  stood  the  town  of 
pzita*  on  the  brink  or  a  deep  marshy  tract, 
which  is  formed  by  the  water  of  some  rivulets 
that  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  spread  upon 
the  nlain  in  that  place.  Scipio  had  posted  a 
garnaon  in  the  town,  and  had  occupied  the 
ndge  on  one  side  of  the  amphitheatre  beyond 
the  marsh,  but  had  neglected  the  heights,  of 
which  Cssar  now  took  possession.  It  seems, 
that  on  these  heights  there  remained  a  number 
of  towers,  or  a  species  of  castles  constructed  by 
the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own  wars.  In 
these  CsBsar  was  furnished  with  a  number  of 
aeparate  lodgments,  which  he  joined  by  lines, 
in  order  to  continue  bis  communication  with 
the  camp  he  had  left,  and  with  the  port  of 
Ruspina. 

He  had.  In  one  night,  made  a  considerable 
wogress  in  these  worlcs,  and  being  observed  at 
fljjiy-break,  Scipio,  in  order  to  interrupt  him, 
■fjlvanced  into  the  plain,  and  formed  in  order  of 
hattk^  about  A  mile  in  the  front  of  his  own  en- 
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campment.  Cseaar,  notwithstanding  ihismove^ 
ment  of  the  enemy,  did  not  at  first  think  it 
necessary  to  Interrupt  bis  works;  but  Scipio 
seeming  to  come  forward  with  intention  to  at- 
tack him,  while  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  waa 
at  work,  he  ordered  the  whole  under  arms,  still 
keeping  the  advantage  of  his  ground  on  the 
heights.  Some  parties  of  cavalrr  and  light 
troops  came  near  enough  to  skirmish  between 
the  two  armies,  and  Labienns  being  advanced 
on  the  right  beyond  the  main  body  of  Scipio'a 
forces,  Csoar  sent  a  detachment  round  a  villaga 
to  attack  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  in  grmt 
disorder,  after  havini^  narrowly  escaped  being 
entirely  cut  oif.  This  flicht  of  Lablenus  spread 
so  great  an  alarm  over  Scipio's  army,  that  the 
whole  with  precipitation,  retired  to  their  camp. 
Csesar  returned  to  his  post,  and  without  any 
farther  interruption,  continued  to  execute  tba 
works  he  had  already  begun.  As  soon  aa  theoa 
were  finished  on  the  following  day,  he  again 
formed  in  order  of  Iwttle,  to  return  the  defianee 
which  the  enemy  had  so  often  given  him,  wh^ 
he  lay  in  the  lines  of  Ruspina ;  and  obserrinr 
that  Seipio  remained  in  his  camp,  he  mareM 
on  to  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  lay  between 
the  two  armies.  Sdplo  being  alarmed  for  th« 
safety  of  this  place,  at  which  no  had  dcpoaited 
some  port  of  his  magazines,  advanced  to  sustain 
the  troeps  he  had  posted  in  the  town ;  and  Cm* 
sar,  believing  that  an  action  was  likely  to  foU 
low,  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uzlta  be- 
fore his  centre,  having  both  his  wings  extended 
beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Sdplo,  not 
to  extend  his  front  beyond  the  waUs  of  tiM 
town,  drew  up  his  army  in  four  lines,  contisi* 
ing  of  manv  separate  bodies  interspersed  witk 
elephants ;  but  as  Cctar  did  not  choose  to  attads 
tlie  town,  supported  as  it  was  by  Sdplo'a  army, 
neither  did  Scipio  choose  to  ezpooe  any  port  of 
his  line  by  advancing  beyond  it.  Both  armlei 
havinr  remained  in  this  posture  till  sun-aet,  ra» 
turned  at  night  to  their  respective  camps. 

Caesar  still  persisting  In  his  design  to  obllg* 
the  enemy  to  hazard  a  battle  in  deface  of  Uzltot 
projected  double  lines  of  approach  trom  his  pre^ 
sent  camp  to  the  town.  As  the  place  was  ao« 
cessible  to  the  enemy,  and  when  their  army 
should  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  might  m 
made  a  part  of  their  line.  It  was  impossible  for 
Ciesar  to  invest  the  town,  or  even  to  approadi 
the  walls  without  hazard  of  being  attacked  on 
his  flanks  from  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  centra 
fh)m  the  town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  the 
approach  which  he  Intended  to  make  to  the 
walls,  he  carried  on  from  his  camp  on  the  hills 
two  intrenchments  on  the  right  and  the  left^ 
forming  a  lane  of  snflident  breadth  to  embrace 
the  town.  Between  these  parallel  lines  hii 
troops  advanced  to  the  walls  with  perfect  security, 
and  under  cover  from  any  attacks  that  might  bo 
made  on  thdr  flanks.  As  soon  as  this  lane  wat 
eff'ected  to  within  the  necessary  distance  of  the 
waUs,  he  threw  up  in  front  a  breast  work  oppo* 
dte  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  nom 
thence  began  to  construct  the  works  that  were 
usually  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ibrtified 
places. 

During  the  dependance  of  ^a  dege,  hoUk. 
parties  received  great  rdnforoements.  Sdpio 
was  joined  bv  the  king  of  Numldia,  who  hav* 
ing  repelled  the  enemy  who  attempted  to  invada 
his  own  kingdom,  now  came  witn  three  bodiea 
of  regular  mfontry,  formed  In  the  maimer  tff 


the  Koman  legion,  eirht  hundred  heavy  arm 
or  bridled  cavalry,  "vnth  m  great  multitttda 
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Ilglit  or  fanrcfaliir  troop*.  C«nr*9  army,  on  the 
»ppeor»nc«  of  this  new  enemy,  were  much  dis- 
oouniged ;  but  on  aeeins  that  Scipiu,  even  alter 
be  was  Joined  by  the  king  of  Numidia,  still  re- 
nained  on  the  defenblve,  they  resumed  thi4r 
former  oonfidenoe,  and  were  themselves  soon 
after  reinibroed  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  le- 
|ion8,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their 
Irat  approaeh  to  the  eoatt,  mistook  for  an  enemy 
••me  gallevs  which  Casar  had  stationed  otf  the 
harbour  of  Thapsus,  and  under  this  mistake 
■food  off  again  to  sea,  where  they  suffered  many 
days  from  sickneM,  want  of  proviaions,  and  of 
water. 

Tliese  legions  haWng  been  the  principal  an* 
then  of  the  late  mutiny  in  Italy,  are  said  to 
KaTo  now  oome  without  orders,  intending  to 
•rinoo  their  seal,  and  to  court  their  general's  fa- 
vour at  a  time  when  their  senrice  nught  be  not 
only  aooeptable,  but  necessary  to  bis  safety. 
Hio  principal  historian  of  this  war,  *  however, 
fiiates  only,  that  Caesar  havinc  observed  tri- 
htHMo  and  centurions  of  theee  legions  to  haro 
ooe«pled  entire  transports  with  their  own  equl- 
page^  to  the  exdusion  of  the  troops  which  were 
then  10  much  wanted  for  the  service,  he  took 
tUs  opportunity  to  execute  a  piece  of  Justice, 
whtchno  had  thought  proper  to  remit,  or  to 
defer  on  a  former  occasion.  That  ho  dismissed 
•ereral  officers  of  these  legions  from  the  serrice, 
whfa  the  following  terms  of  reproach :  **  For 
yooy  who  have  in^ted  the  troope  of  the  Roman 
poo^  to  mutiny  against  the  republic,  who  have 
plundered  the  allies,  and  been  useless  to  the 
■lato;  who,  in  place  of  soldiers,  have  filled 
tnnsporta  with  your  servants  and  horses;  who^ 
without  courage  in  the  field,  or  modesty  in  your 
^Vartor%  have  been  mors  formidable  to  your 
oomtry  than  to  her  enemies,  I  judge  yon  ni^ 
worthy  of  any  trust  in  the  service  of  the  r»- 
public,  an4  therefore  order  you  forthwith  to  bo 
|ono  Arom  tlie  province,  and  tc  keep  at  a  distance 
vom  all  the  stations  of  the  Roman  armv." 

The  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  hls- 
toriaos  during  the  dependence  of  the  siege  of 
Usita,  do  not  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
its  pregrees,  or  with  the  deUil  of  ito  operations. 
The  season  we  are  told  was  stormy,  and  C«sar*a 
army  in  order  to  crowd  the  mors  easily  on 
board  of  the  transports,  had  left  mat  part  of 
their  eoulpage  behind  them  in  Sicily,  and  were 
now  without  any  covering,  besides  tneir  shields, 
onoeed  to  heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  appearancca  of  fire,  which,  to. 
their  great  amaxement,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
fiaahes  of  lightning,  became  stationary,  and  for 
a  sensible  time  continued  to  fiame  on  the  points 
of  their  spears.  While  this  storm  eontin  ued,  the 
ground  upon  which  they  lay  was  overflowed  with 
water,  or  washed  with  continual  torrents  Arom 
the  hUls.  Casar,  nevertheleai,  persisted  in  the 
attack  of  Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  flatter  him- 
•elf  that  the  defence  of  this  place  would  lay  the 
•nemy  under  some  disadvantage,  which  might 
furnish  liim  with  an  opiwrtuntty  to  decide  the 
war.  The  armies  were  accordingly  often  drawn 
out  in  order  of  bottle,  and  were  present  at  par- 
tial engagements  of  their  cavalry  or  irregular 
troope,  but  without  any  general  action. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  great  expecUtions  which 
moat  have  attended  the  operations  of  thb  siege, 
CsBsar  had  one  of  the  many  occasions,  on  which 


he  wa!i  e\er  so  n*ady  to  a«mmit  his  genius,  Us 
reputation,  and  his  lite,  iiia'.ts  of  seeuiug  I 


rity,  which  persons  of  infi  rior  abilitv  may  ai 
mire,  but  never  can  safely  Imitate.  Varus,  with 
a  fleet  of  tiCty  galleys,  bad  surprised  and  burnt 
the  greater  part  of  his  shipping  at  Leptls,  and 
was  in  cliase  of  Acquila,  who,  with  an  inferior 
squadron,  was  flying  before  him  to  the  aouth- 
ward.  C«siir  apprehended  that  tlie  enemy,  la 
consequence  of  this  advantage,  if  not  speedily 
checked,  must  soon  be  masters  of  the  sea,  so  aa 
to  cut  off  all  his  supplies  and  reinforoeBScnta 
ftvm  the  coasts.  He  knew  that  reputatioa 
gained  or  loet  on  small  occasions,  often  decide* 
the  greatest  affairs;  and  that  adverse  cireoBi- 
stances,  which  if  suffered  to  accumulata,  may 
obscure  the  brightest  fortune,  can,  if  Sfasonably 
encountered,  by  daring  efforts  of  reeolution  and 
courage,  be  actually  turned  to  advantage.  Hm 
instaotlv  tbei-ofore  went  in  person  to  Ltftia, 
from  whence  he  put  off  In  a  baiige,  and  having 
overtaken  his  own  squadron,  which  was  flying 
before  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  put  abooi^ 
and  to  steer  directly  against  their 
Yams   was   struck    with   this 
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chance  in  the  conduct  of  his  enemj, 
Inr  them  to  have  come  in  sight  or 
fuT  support,  be  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowding 
sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.  Caaar 
gave  chase,  overtook  some  of  the  heaviest  sailers 
that  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  tako 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Adrumetum.  Hers  ho 
OTesented  himself  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 
having  given  this  turn  to  tlie  state  of  his  affiiirB 
at  sea,  and  left  peremptory  orders  to  his  fioet  noC 
to  resign  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
hr  the  enemy's  flight,  he  returned  to  the  attack 
of  Uzita.  In  such  actions  the  fortunate  often 
succeed,  becauee  the  attempt  appears  to  be  im» 
possible ;  and  men  of  great  abilitr  may  no  doobC 
venture  into  the  midst  of  difficulties,  with  which 
persons  of  inforior  capacity  ars  by  no  means  fit 
to  contend. 

Cmar,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  stroko  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  communication  with 
the  eea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  from 
thence,  as  well  as  from  the  country  around  hinSy 
in  which  he  was  favoured  br  the  natives;  ycC 
being  greatly  dreumscribed  by  the  suporiorit/ 
of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  he  snfliered  consider- 

blv  in  his  camp  from  scarcity  of  prorisions; 

aa   being   in  his  present   operations   anlasl 


Uzita,  to  Ight  with  a  numerous  army,  in  detatl« 
behind  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town,  without  bo« 


ing  able  to  engage  them  upon  equal  terms  in  an/ 
decisive  action,  he  took  his  resolatloa  to  discoa 
tinue  the  siege,  and  to  remove  to  a  mors  advan* 
tageous  station ;  or  to  undertake  soma  snttrpriss^ 
in  which  he  vras  more  likely  to  sneessd.  H« 
accordingly  decamped  hi  the  night,  aet  firs  «• 
the  wood  and  straw  that  vras  amassed  upon  ^m 
ground,  left  the  lanes  he  had  fortified  vHtk  •• 
much  labour,  and  marching  by  the  aborsb  placed 
his  b^gage  between  the  column  of  the  arm/ 
and  the  sea,  and  thus  covered  it  from  theenemy» 
who  he  expected  were  to  follow  him  by  the  rh|ft 
of  hills  which  overlooked  the  line  of  his  march. 
The  retreat  of  Csesar  was  sufficient  to  confirm 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  in  the  hopm 
they  had  formed  of  being  able  to  wear  him  ,out 
by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him  accord* 
ingly  by  the  heights,  and  havinc  observed  that 
he  stopped  at  Agar,  a  town  which  he  held  by 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  they  took  pool  oa 
three  several  heights,  at  thedlstanceof  about  sis 
miles  from  his  camp.    In  thia  posltioOk  th^ 
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wen  not  able  to  Under  him  from  making  in  the 
bontiguoiM  ▼illagm  and  fields  a  ooDtiden3>le  ac- 
quisition of  pjovidons  and  foraf^e,  which  great- 
ly relieved  his  army ;  but,  to  prevent  hit  nurtfier 
cxcuTBions  into  the  country,  and  to  eecure  its 
produce  to  their  own  um,  thef  sent  two  legions, 
nnder  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Rq^inus, 
with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of 
Zeta,  which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Acar, 
and  on  the  right  at  some  distance  beyond  their 
present  camp.  Cosar  hhd  intelligenoe  from  the 
natives,  that  these  troops  were  frequently  em- 
ployed abroad  in  collecting  provisions  and  for- 
ft^e,  and  that  they  might  easily  be  cut  off,  and 
(he  town  be  surprised.  He  accordingly  formed 
n  design  for  this  purpose ;  and  with  a  view  to 
the  execution  of  it,  removed  from  the  plain  of 
Agar,  and  fortified  a  strong  camp  on  a  height 
nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  for  his  lines,  he  put  the  remainder  of  the 
army  in  motion  in  the  night,  passed  by  the  ene- 
my's stations,  and  surprised  the  town  of  Zeta, 
which  he  entered  by  break  of  day,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  left  the  place  in 
perfect  security,  and  were  scattered  in  foraging 
parties  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Having 
plaeed  a  sufficient  detachment  to  secure  this  new 
acquisition,  he  set  out  upon  his  return,  making 
a  disposition,  not  to  pass  the  enemy  unobservecU 
which  was  no  longer  practicable,  but  to  force 
kia  way  through  any  impediment  they  might  op- 
pose to  his  mtfch.  The  night  could  no  longer 
oe  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he  set  out,  thers- 
fore,  by  day,  leading  the  governor  of  Zeta,  with 
P.  Atrius,  who  belonged  to  the  association  of 
Utica,  his  prisoners,  together  with  some  part  of 
J uba*s  equipage,  and  a  train  of  camels,  loaded 
with  plunder  which  he  had  taken  in  the  plaoe. 

The  enemy  were  by  this  time  wprisea  of  his 
notions.  Sdpio  was  come  out  of  his  lines;  and, 
nat  far  from  Crnar's  route,  had  posted  him- 
aelf  in  order  of  battle.  Labienus  and  Afranius, 
with  a  great  power  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
bad  taken  possession  of  some  heights  under 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  were  prMporing  to 
attack  liim  on  his  flanks,  and  on  nls  rear. 
Caesar  was  aware  of  these  difficulties;  it  was 
nererthelen  necessary  to  encounter  them.  He 
tmsted,  that  the  head  of  his  column  must  force 
Its  way;  and  he  phuxd  his  whole  cavalry  to 
oover  die  rear  of  his  march.  Wlien  he  came 
abreast  of  the  enemy,  being  assailed,  as  usual, 
by  the  African  cavalry  with  peculiar  efforto  of 
agility  and  cunning,  he  made  a  halt;  and  in 
order,  by  some  great  exertion,  Jf  possible,  to 
clear  his  way,  and  procure  to  his  people  some 
respite  in  pursuing  the  remainder  of  their 
march  undisturbed,  lie  ordered  the  ^gions  to  lay 
down  the  loads  which  they  usually  carried,  and 
to  chaigB  the  enemy,  lliey  accordingly  put  all 
the  Africans  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner  resumed 
their  march,  than  they  wen  again  attacked,  and 
repeatedly  forced  to  renew  the  same  operations. 
Tbev  had  already  been  detained  four  hours  In 
passing  over  a  hundred  paces,  or  less  than  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  place  at  which 
they  were  first  attacked.  The  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
oblige  them  to  halt  for  the  night  on  a  field, 
which  was  destitute  of  water.  Scipio,  for  this 
purpose,  still  kept  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  observed, 
and  occasionally  supported,  the  operations  of 
the  light  troops. 

Cmrpercsived  the  danger  to  which  he  must 
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be  exposed,  if  ha  should  halt  on  this  ground, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  march  ; 
but  observing,  that  as  often  as  the  cavalry  in  his 
rear  was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  or 
save  way  to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
in  order  to  support  them,  or  to  wait  till  they 
had  recovered  their  station,  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  disposition,  brought  forward  the 
horse  to  the  head  of  bia  column,  and  substituted 
a  chosen  body  of  foot  in  the  rear,  who  although 
under  an  incessant  discharge  from  the  enemy, 
continued  to  move,  and  enabled  him,  though 
slowly,  to  effect  his  retreat  with  a  rcigular  and 
uninterrupted  pace.  In  this  manner,  notwith* 
standing  the  great  danger  to  which  he  had  beeo 
exposed,  he  regained  his  camp^  near  Agar^ 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss. 

Having  thus  got  nossesslon  of  Zeta,  a  post  oa 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  Caeor  formed 
successive  designs  on  Vacca,  Sarsura,  and 
Tysdra,  places  similarly  situated  round  the 
scene  of  tne  war.  His  design  on  the  first  ot 
these  places  was  prevented  by  the  Numidians, 
who,  naving  intelligence  of  his  coming,  entered 


before  him,  and  reduced  tlie  town  ~ to 
Both  armies  being  in  motion  for  some  days,  ha 
forced  Sarsura;  but  advancing  to  Tj-sdra,  with 
the  same  intention,  he  thought  proper,  upon 
observing  the  strength  of  the  place,  not  to  make 
any  attempt  against  it ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day, 
having  returned  to  his  station  near  Agar,  the 
enemy  likewise  resumed  their  former  position. 

While  Caesar  remained  at  this  post,  he  ra- 
oeived  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men. 
oonsistinff  chiefly  of  the  sick,  who  had  been  lefl 
behind  the  army  in  Italy,  aiid  who  now  joined 
their  legions,  together  with  a  body  of  four  hun« 
dred  horse,  and  a  thousand  archers  and  sUnger^ 
With  this  accession  of  strength,  he  formed  a  de» 
sign  on  Tegea,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  tlM  enemy,  supported  by  the  whole  ol 
their  armv,  encamped  at  tlie  distance  of  a  few 
miles  behuid  the  town;  and  having  advanced 
in  hopes  to  force  or  surprise  it,  about  eigbi 
miles  on  the  plain,  he  was  observed  by  Lablenua 
and  Scipio,  who  came  forward,  at  the  same 
time,  about  four  miles  beyond  tbeir  own  station, 
in  order  to  sustain  their  detachment,  lliesa 
consisting  of  four  hundred  horse,  divided  thenw 
selves  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town ; 
and  the  main  armies  being  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  this  post  between  them,  Caesar 
gave  orders,  that  the  party  of  horse,  which  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves  without  the  walls  el 
Tc^ea,  should  be  attacked.  The  eventa  which 
followed  this  first  encounter,  brought  into  ao- 
tion  several  detached  bodies,  both  of  horse  and 
of  foot,  that  Were  sent  from  the  different  sides 
to  sustain  the  parties  engaged,  but  did  noticed 
to  any  general  or  decisive  action;  and  both 
armies  retired  at  night  to  their  respective  lines. 

In  manv  of  these  partial  engagemento  whicb 
happened  m  Uiis  campaiipi,  Caemr's  cavalnr  cava 
way  to  that  of  the  Africans.  In  one  ot  their 
flignte  Caesar  met  an  officer,  who  was  running 
away  with  his  party,  and  affecting  to  believa 
him  under  a  mistake,  took  hold  of  his  bridle* 
<^  You  are  wrong,"  he  said,  "  for  it  Is  this  way 
you  must  go  to  the  enemy.*'  Even  the  Isgiona 
stood  greatly  in  awe  of  the  Nnmidian  iiregit- 
lars,  by  whom  they  were,  on  man^  occasionst 
surprised  with  some  new  feat  of  agility  or  cun- 
niug;  and  they  were  considerably  intimidated 
bv  tne  number  and  formidable  appearance  of  tha 
elephants,  which  they  knew -not  how  to  witb* 
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•tand.  To  fortify  the  minds  of  his  men,  and  to 
prepare  them  tn  meet  such  antagonists,  Csesar 
liad  a  namber  of  elephants  brought  to  his  camp, 
armed  and  harnessed  lilce  those  of  the  enemy. 
He-exercised  his  horses  In  presence  of  these  sni- 
mals,  tauglit  bis  men  in  what  places  to  strike 
where  the  beast  was  rulnerable,  and  how  to 
elude  their  fury.  He  likewise  made  some 
change  in  the  usual  exercise  of  the  legion,  such 
as  might  the  better  qualify  his  men  to  baffle  or 
repel  the  artful  and  desoltory  attacks  of  the  Na- 
midians ;  and  as  he  frequently  employed  his  regu- 
lar troops  in  fora^ng  parties,  he  inured  them 
by  degnes  to  deiMirt  from  their  ususl  forms, 
without  \onng  tneir  courage,  and  to  reoorer 
from  any  casual  disorder  into  which  they  might 
be  thrown.  To  show  his  own  confidence  In  the 
•uperiority  of  his  men,  he  frequently  made  an 
offer  of  battle  on  equal  mund;  and,  in  the 
manner  that  was,  in  their  turns,  common  to 
both  parties,  drew  a  species  of  triumph  from  his 
enemy's  declining  to  nrbt. 

In  these  operations  toe  camnalen  drew  on  to 
the  middle  of  February,  and  nad  lasted  about 
five  months;  during  this  time  Ctesar  had  sur- 
mounted very  great  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
dispersion  of  nb  fleet,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
eommunication  with  Italy,  and  the  scarcity  of 
proTisions  in  a  country  laid  waste  or  possessed 
by  his  enemies.  He  was  now  become  master  of 
many  towns  on  the  coast,  and  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory ;  but  from  the  many  objects 
which  required  his  attention  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  he  remained  under  great  disad- 
Tantags  in  supporting  a  dilatory  war,  in  which 
It  appesred  that  Scipio  and  Labienus  were  re- 
solTed  to  persist.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  break 
their  measures,  he  formed  a  design  upon  Tbap- 
aus,  theii  principal  garrison  and  sea^-port  on  toe 
aouthem  boundaries  of  the  province.  With  this 
view  he  decamped  in  the  night  from  his  station 
near  Agar,  and  directing  his  march  to  the  south- 
ward, arrived  before  Thapsus  on  the  following 
day.  As  he  had  formerly,  in  order  to  se- 
cure bis  convoys  andnst  any  attempts  from 
thence,  blocked  np  the  harbour  with  his  ships, 
he  now  seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to 
the  town»  and  invested  it  completely  from  the 
land. 

Sdpio  and  Juba,  greatly  Interested  to  preserve 
m  place  of  so  much  consequence,  put  their  armies 
In  motion,  and,  to  counteract  that  of  Csesar,  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  route  of  the  hiDs.  Seeing  him 
Invest  Thapsus,  they  took  their  first  posts  on 
two  separate  heights,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  Caesar,  with  his  usuafindustry  and  des- 
patch, executed  lines  bothof  circumvaUationand 
of  oonntervallatlon.  By  these  lines,  wb  ich  were 
In  the  form  of  a  crescent,  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  the  sea,  he  embraced  the  town,  and  pro- 
posed to  encamp  his  army  between  them.  Sci- 
pio was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
to  know,  that  there  was  near  the  harbour  a  nar- 
row channel,  or  salt-pit,  separated  from  the  sea, 
by  a  second  beach  or  sand-bank,  which  it  was 
possible  the  enemy  might  not  have  observed,  and 
by  which  he  might  still  have  an  entry  to  the 
town,  or  be  able  to  throw  In  his  succours.  He 
therefrre  advanced  with  his  whole  army ;  and 
while  he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Cesar  in  the 
works  he  was  carrying  on,  sent  a  party  to  occu- 
py the  sand-bank,  or  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  town  of  Thapsus  by  that  communication. 
Cssar,  however,  had  already  taken  possession  of 
'  this  passage^  and  shut  it  np  with  three  several 
tntrenrhmenta  or  redoubts,  so  placed  as  to  secoro 
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It  at  once  against  any  sallies  tnm  the  garzisoi^ 
aa  well  as  attacks  from  the  field. 

The  combined  army,  on  being  thus  disappoint- 
ed of  any  eommunication  with  the  town  of 
Thapsus,  remained  all  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gAve  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  which  he  ofica 
affected  to  desire,  of  terminating  the  war  by  a 
battle.  But  Cssar,  either  becaoae  he  had  not 
sufficiency  fortified  his  intrenchments  to  secoro 
his  rear  from  the  town,  or  because  he  would  not 
choose  that  moment  to  fight,  when  the  enemy 
was  prepared  to  receive  mm,  made  no  advaneea 
to  engage  on  that  day. 

Scipio,  remaining  on  the  same  ground  all  nigh^ 
took  his  resolution  to  encamp,  and  at  break  m 
day  appeared  to  be  forming  the  usual  intrench- 
ments. Cttsar  had  then  probably  completed  hia 
own  works ;  and  thinking  the  opportunity  fair, 
or  being  determined  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
effect  a  lodgment  In  his  presence,  he  made  the 
usual  signal  to  prepare  for  action ;  and  leaving  a 
proper  force  to  man  his  intrenchments  against 
the  town,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  the  field,  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  get  under 
sail,  to  turn  a  head-land  In  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  soon  as  the  action  bc»m  in  front,  to 
alarm  them  with  shoots,  or  a  feint  to  land  and 
to  attack  their  rear.  Having  made  these  dispo- 
sitions, he  put  his  armv  in  motion,  and  being 
come  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  posture  of 
the  enemy,  observed,  that  their  mbm  body  waa 
already  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  elephants  dis- 
posed on  the  wines  ;  and  that  numerius  pariica 
were  still  at  work  on  the  lines,  within  which 
they  me&nt  to  encamp.  He  halted,  and  made  a 
dispotition  suitable  to  that  of  the  enemy.  His 
centre  consisted  of  five  legions,  his  wings  each  of 
four ;  the  tenth  and  second  legions  composed  the 
right  wing,  the  eighth  and  ninth  composed  the 
left.  Five  cohorts,  together  with  the  cavalry, 
were  selected  to  support  the  archers  and  slingers 
that  were  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
elephants.  Caesar  himself  went  roioid  ever^  di- 
vision on  foot,  exhorted  the  veterans  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  high  reputation  which  they  had  to 
support,  and  recommended  to  the  new  levies  to 
take  example  from  those  who  we  re  already  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  glory,  and  who  were  instruct- 
ed by  long  experience  m  the  arts  to  be  practised 
In  the  day  of  battle  against  an  enemy. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  employed,  the  legionB 
of  Scipio  appeared  to  reel ;  they  at  one  time  re- 
tired behind  their  imperfect  works,  again  changed 
their  purpose,  and  came  back  to  their  ground. 
Many  of  Caesar's  officers,  and  many  of  the  vo- 
teran  soldiers,  well  acquainted  with  this  sign  of 
distraction  and  irresolution,  caUed  aloud  for  the 
signal  of  battle.  But  he  himself,  possibly  to 
-vfiiet  their  ardour,  as  weD  as  to  keep  them  in 
Inreath,  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  line. 

In  this  situation  of  the  two  armies,  Caesar  la 
said  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  epi- 
lepsy,  to  which  he  was  sulject ;  a  disesse  which, 
although  it  attaclcs  the  seats  of  understanding 
and  of  sense,  and  suspends,  for  a  time,  all  tho 


exercises  of  them  in  the  most  alarming  i 
docs  not  appear  from  this  example  to  impair  tho 
faculties,  nor  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  hlch- 
est  measures,  and  their  ablest  exertions.  Tho 
report,  however.  Is  not  consistent  with  the  nai^ 
ration  of  Hirdns.  This  historian,  although  ho 
allows  that  the  troops,  in  the  last  part  of  their 
motion  to  engage,  acted  without  any  orders; 
and  while  Caemr  wished  them  to  advance  mora 
deliberately,  that  they  forced  a  trumpet  on  tho 
right  to  sound  the  usual  charge,  and  that  thg 


Cm^  VIL] 

-wkelU  Una,  witboiit  aaj  other  ticiial,  ow-- 
"wlielmiDg  bf  force  all  the  offlcers  who  ventured 
to  mioee  theniy  continued  to  rush  en  the  enemy : 
yet  he  obaervei  that  Cwwir,  inetead  of  being  out 
of  oondition  to  act,  took  hie  rceolution  to  excite 
aji  ardour  which  he  could  not  reetrain ;  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  hie  whole  army  at 
onoe  widk  united  force  into  action,  commanded 
all  hit  trompeti  to  sound,  and  himedf,  mount- 
ing on  horaebaclc,  rode  up  with  the  foremoet 
nnka.  The  battle  began  on  the  right,  wliere 
the  enemy*e  elephants  being  called  with  a  shower 
of  arrows  and  stones,  reeled  back  on  the  troope 
that  were  posted  to  sustain  them,  trod  part  of 
the  infont^  under  foot,  and  broke  over  the  un- 
finished intrenchments  in  their  rear. 

Tiie  left  of  Scipio*s  army  being  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  after  gare  wa^ ;  and  the 
whole  ISed  to  the  camp  whkh  they  bsd  former- 
ly occupied ;  but  in  their  flight,  being  thrown 
Into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  separated  from 


their  officen,  they  arrived  at  the  nlace  to  which 
they  fled,  without  any  pefson  of  rank  to  rally 
or  command  them.  In  this  state  of  consterna- 
tion they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  attempted 
to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  their  Numidian 
aHy.  But  this  being  already  in  poeseesion  of  the 
enemy,  they  continued  their  flight  to  the  nearest 
heights ;  and  being  without  arms,  awaited  their 
late  in  a  state  of  helpless  despair.  When  they 
saw  the  troope  that  pursued  tnem  advance,  they 
made  sirns  of  submission,  and  saluted  the  ricton 
withadkont;  but  in  vain,  lliey  were  instantly 
attacked  bv  the  victorious  army  of  Casar,  who, 
thoogh  affecting  clemency  on  former  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  be  actuated  with  a  pamxyem  of  rage 
and  thirst  of  blood;  contrary  to  the  orders  and  en- 
treatlca  of  their  general,  they  put  the  whole  of  this 
unarmed  and  ddfenceless  multitude  to  the  sword. 
They  are  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  seiated 
the  opportunity  of  satiating  their  revenge  on 
eome  of  their  own  olBeen  who  had  offended 
them.  One  was  actuallv  murdered,  another, 
being  wounded,  fled  to  Csesar  for  protection; 
and  many  persons  of  distinction,  senators  and 
Roman  knights,  observing  thehr  danger,  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  to  some  place  of  concealment, 
till  the  present  fury  of  the  troope  should  abate. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  memorable  action, 
the  garrison  of  Thapsus  had  sallied,  but  were 
repiused  with  loss,  w  hen  the  contest  was  over, 
Cesar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  displayed 
the  trophies  of  victory ;  but  had  no  answer. 
On  the  following  day,  he  drew  up  his  army 
under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  in  that  place 
pronounced  his  thanks  to  the  legions  for  their 
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after  the  battle,  towards  night,  a  person  who 
had  escaped  frmn  the  fleld  of  Iwttle  coming  to 
Utaca,  this  unhappy  convention  of  dtixens  was 
struck  with  the  greatest  alarm.  Under  the 
effects  of  their  consternation,  they  met  in  the 
streets,  ran  to  the  gates,  and  again  returned  to 
their  habitations.  They  crowded  together  In 
the  puUic  plaoesf  and  separated  by  turns,  and 
passed  the  night  in  eztieme  confusion.  Cato 
repreeented  to  them,  that  the  accounts  they  re- 
ceived might  be  exaggerated,  and  endeavoured 
to  compoae  their  fears.  As  soon  as  it  was  day 
he  called  them  together,  and  laid  before  them  a 
state  of  the  place,  or  the  woriu,  military  storey 
provisions,  arms,  and  numbers  of  men;  and 
naving  commended  the  seal,  which  they  had 
hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the  republic,  ex- 
horted them  now  to  make  the  proper  use  of  the 
means  they  had  still  of  defending  themsdves,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  peace  in  a  oody :  declared, 
that  if  they  were  inclined  to  submit  to  the  rictor, 
he  ehould  impute  their  conduct  to  necessity ;  but 
if  they  were  detennined  to  rerist,  he  should  re- 
serve his  sword  for  the  last  stake  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  share  with  them  in  the  consequences  of 
a  resolution,  which  he  should  love  and  admire^ 
He  contended,  that  they  were  now  to  consider 
themselves  as  assembled,  not  in  Utica,  but  in 
Rifcne;  <'  that  the  force  of  the  republic  was  yet 
great,  and  might  stiU,  as  on  former  occasions, 
rise  again  freni  its  ruins;  that  the  forcee  of 
Caear  must  still  be-  distracted  or  separate,  to 
make  head  agaiust  enemies  who  were  appearing 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  that  in  Spain 
his  own  army  had  deserted  nrom  him,  and  the 
whole  province  had  declared  for  the  sons  of 
Pompey ;  that  Rome,  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  yet  erect,  and  would  not  bend 
uder  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant ;  that  his  enemies 
were  multiplying  while  he  seemed  to  destroy 
that  his  own  example  should  Instruct 


Intended,  at  a  proper  time,  for  the  veterans; 
and,  by  some  immediate  mark  of  his  favour, 
distinguished  a  few  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves. He  appointed  Caius  Uubellius,  with 
three  legions,  to  continue  the  slice  of  lliapsus, 
and  Cn.  Domitius,  with  two  others,  to  reduce 
Tysdra ;  and  having  sent  forward  M.  Messala, 
with  a  body  of  horse  on  the  road  to  Utica,  he 
himeelf  foHowed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army.* 


rather,  that  the  courare  which  he 
exerted  in  the  paths  of  guilt  and  of  infamy, 
should  animate  tnose  who  were  about,  either  to 
die  vrith  honour,  or  to  secure  for  their  country 
blessings  in  which  they  themselves  were  to 
share.  At  this  assembly,  a  resolution  waa 
accordingly  taken  to  defend  the  city  of  Utica, 
and  numbers  of  slaves,  who  were  set  free  hy 
their  masters  for  this  purpose,  were  armed  and 
inrolled.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  assem- 
bly consisted  of  persons  unable  to  persist  in  this 
resolution,  and  who  were  preparing  separately 
to  merit  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  by  an  en- 
tire and  early  submission.  They  soon  made  a 
general  profeesion  of  this  design,  expressed  their 
veneration  of  Cato;  but  confessea,  that  they 
were  not  qualified  to  act  with  him  in  so  arduous 
a  scene ;  assured  him,  that  if  they  were  per- 
mitted  to  send  a  message  to  C»iar,  the  first 
object  of  it  should  be  to  intercede  for  bis  safety  ; 
that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it,  they  should 
accept  of  no  ouarter  for  themselves.  Cato  no 
loneer  opposea  their  intentions ;  but  said,  that 
he  nimsm  must  not  be  included  In  their  treaty ; 
that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  Caesar  had  te 
dispose  of  hi^Qperson  ;  that  what  had  hitherto 
happened  in  the  war  only  served  to  conrict  Cm* 
sar  of  designs  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 


At  Utica  were  assembled,  from  every  part  of  <  and  which  he  always  denied.     He  will  now,  al 


the  empire,  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  Caesar, 
•r  who,  from  a  zeal  for  the  republic,  had  refused 
to  submit  to  his  power.     On  the  third  day 


1  Hirt.  do  BeDe  AL 


least,  own,  he 
reason  for  all 
against  him. 


that  his  opponents  had 
the  suspicions  tney  siiggest»i 


While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  portr  o 
Scipio's  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the  nel. 
of  Dattle,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
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Mid  wen  witb  dificultjr,  hj  Cato't  IntrMties, 
hindered  from  puttlDg  every  Ronuuit  who  offer-/ 
ed  to  eulimit  to  Ccear,  at  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  to  the  eword.  Being  diverted  from 
this  act  of  violence*  and  furnished  with  some 
money  for  their  immediate  enbeietence,  they 
oontinaed  their   retreat.      Most  of   the  sen- 


ators, who  were  present,  took  shipping  and  es- 
iCMari]    -         •      "^^         - 
Bh  <^the 
dtiaens  as  remained;  and  said  to  Cato»  at  part- 


caped.    Lueins  Cnsar  undertook  to  carry  to  hie 
'of  the  Roman 


kinsman  a  petition  from  such 
citiaens  as  remained;  and  said  to  x^tmuf  •»  ymr*- 
Ing,  that  he  would  ^adly  fall  at  the  victor's  feet 
to  make  his  peace.  To  which  Cato  answered, 
**  If  I  were  disposed  to  make  my  peace  with 
Caear,  I  should  repair  to  him  in  person ;  but  I 
have  done  him  no  wrong,  I  am  not  an  object  of 
his  pardon,  and  shall  not  request  what  it  were 
insolence  in  him  to  oflfer  me  as  a  favour."  He, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  observed  to  his  own 
son,  that  it  would  not  become  him  to  leave  his 
&ther.  «  At  a  fit  time,"  he  said,  **  you  will  put 
yourself  on  the  victor's  mercy,  but  do  not  take 
part  in  public  afiulrs ;  the  times  do  not  afford  a 
station  in  which  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to 
act."  « And  whv,"  said  the  young  man,  •<  will 
you  not  take  the  benefit  of  the  victor's  clemency 
for  yourself,  as  well  as  for  me  ?"  "  1  was  bom 
to  freedom,"  he  said,  «  and  cannot,  in  my  old 
Bge,  be  reconciled  to  eervitude.  For  you  theee 
times  were  destined ;  and  it  may  become  you  to 
submit  to  vour  fate."  Having  passed  the  day 
in  aiding  his  friends  to  procure  the  means  of 
their  escape,  he  went  to  the  bath,  and  sopped  as 
usual,  without  anv  marks  of  dejection  or  affec- 
tation of  ease ;  and  beinff  retired  to  his  chamber, 
after  some  time  which  ne  employed  in  reading, 
he  killed  himself.  His  attendants,  upon  hear- 
ing a  noise  which  alarmed  them,  burst  open  the 
door,  and  would  have  dressed  the  wound,  but 
be  tore  it  up  with  his  band,  and  expired  in  mak- 
ing this  effort.*  £very  one^  through  the  day, 
had  been  anxbus  to  know  what  was  the  design 


1  Die.  Cass.  Appiaa.  Platarcb.   HirCias  da  Bello 


which  Cato  covered  under  the  appearanee  of  so 
much  concern  for  others,  and  of  so  little  care  fer 
himself.  On  the  first  report  of  his  death,  mul- 
titudes crowded  to  the  door  of  hb  quarten,  and 
gave  the  meat  unfeigned  demonetratioiM  of  do> 
Jection  and  sorrow.  The  colony  of  Utice, 
though  ori^nallv  hostile  to  hia  cause,  and  still 
in  the  interest  of  Qesar,  ordered  a  public  fune- 
ral, and  erected  his  status  In  the  place  of  Intsr- 


Cato  died  In  the  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  In  Us 
temper ;  comprehensive,  impartia],  and  strongly 
peescssed  wltn  the  love  of  mankind.  But,  In 
nis  conduct,  probably  became  independent  ef 
naasion  of  any  sort,  and  chose  what  was  just  on 
Its  own  account.  He  professed  to  tcileve,  m  ith 
the  sect  whoee  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might 
or  might  not,  in  particular  circumstances,  bo 
expedient  for  a  man  to  preeerve  or  lay  down  hia 
life ;  biit  that,  while  he  kept  It,  the  only  good 
or  evil  competent  to  him  consisted  in  the  part 
which  he  took,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  nan- 
kind.  He  had  long  foreeeen  the  daii^gen  to 
which  the  republic  was  exposed,  and  determined 
to  live  only  while  he  coiud  counteract  the  do- 
sLps  that  were  formed  against  it.'  The  leader 
of  the  succeesful  party  thought  proper  to  i^olo- 
giae  for  himself;  by  deeryiur  the  vhtnee  of 
Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind.  In  his  own  and 
the  subsequent  ages,  were  equally  pleased  to  ex- 
tol them ;  and  he  is  s'.  rare  example  of  meritt 
which  received  Its  praise  even  amidst  the  adul^ 
tion  that,  was  paid  to  bis  enemies;*  and  waa 
thought  by  the  impurtial,  equally  abova  th« 
reach  of  commendation  or  censure.* 


9  Sed  veri  landari  flle  vir  mm  potest,  vhi  bac  oi^ 
nata  saut ;  quod  ille  es,  qiue  nimc  sant,  et  fotara 
videric,  et  ne  fierent  cootenderit,  et  fseta  ne  vfidaie^ 
Titam  reliqaerit.    Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  xii.  ep«  4. 

3  See  the  writiugB  of  Virgil  hnd  Horace. 

4  Ci\)qb  gloriae  neque  profuit  quisquem  TsTidsuit. 
nee  tritaperando  quitqaam  nocnit,  qnain  Qtramqaia 
sttBunis  pnwUti  fecerint  iDgenm.  Kng.  LMI  OA 
Hieninyn.  Prolog.  Mb.  xL  la  Oscam. 
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MhmitfGnar  ai  UHea^Wreck  tfiht  ItqnMkm  MSuty  SeniSiy  ^  th€  JBUmuin  People^UagnyU 
mmce  and  jidministratum  of  Gesar^Hit  ioM  CampaSgn  m  Siiatn^^--J)eath  ff  the  elder  ffVomipejfM 
ami  Cenar*s  Behtm^  Tnumphs,  Ilonouf%  and  FdS^  in  the  Stata  SpurU  ^  the  timee-^Somoe  ^ 
ike  Contpiraaf  agauui  Ceuar^IU  Frqgreee^^Deaik  ^(Stutr. 


WHEN  Cmw  wu  informed,  <m  hia  nuurch 
from  Thaptiu,  that  of  all  the  principal 
men  of  the  oppoilte  party,  Cato  alone  remained 
at  Utiea  to  reoeive  him,  he  was  at  a  loee  to  In- 
terpret hie  conduct,  and  poealbly  might  hare 
Ibond  it  difficult  to  determine  how  he  ehould 
deal  witfi  an  antagonist,  whom  he  neither  could 
teconcile  to  hie  usurpation,  nor  treat  as  a  crlml- 
Old.  The  character  of  generosity  towards  his 
anemfes,  which  Cesar  bad  assumed,  laid  him 
luder  some  obligation.  In  point  of  oonsistenvy, 
to  treat  the  person  of  Cato  with  respect ;  and 
tile  opportunity  he  would  hare  had,  in  that  in- 
stance, of  exercising  his  clemency  with  so  much 
lustre,  could  not  have  escaped  him.  In  the 
busiest  scene  of  his  life  he  had  not  any  party 
object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintaiu;  he 
had  repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosity  to 
ambition ;  and  when  he  took  the  field  against 
tlie  republic,  he  had  few  priTate  resentments  to 
cratify:  he  hnew  that  an  affectation  of  rriuctance 
m  shedding  tlie  blood  of  Roman  cltixens,  the 
reverie  of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of 
liorror  in  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest 
s  to  cover  the  effscts  of  this  destructive 
and  to  recooMle  the  people  to  his  govem- 
it.  In  the  bulk  of  his  fellow  dtixens  he  had 
found  either  rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the 
way  of  ambition,  or  tools  with  which  he  might 
work  in  removing  it;  they  were  the  dopes  of 
his  policy,  or  open  to  the  Imputations  of  sinister 
designs  or  unreasonable  obstinacy  which  he  cast 
on  his  opponents.  In  Catn,  perhaps,  alone,  he 
tend  a  measurs  of  estimation,  which,  with  all 


his  abilities  and  prosperous  fortune,  he  ooold 
not  neglect,  and  a  penetration  which,  without 
manhgement  for  his  person,  treated  his  politlea 
as  a  system  of  vUlany  devised  for  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  Cato  therefore  alone,  of  all  his 
antagonists,  he  poesibly  hated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reconciliation.* 

Ccear  was  in  reality,  according  to  the  repra* 
sentation  of  his  friend  Curio,  neither  sanpii. 
nary  nor  scrupulous  of  blood,  but  in  the  highest 
dcsree  indilTerent  to  both,  and  ready  to  do 
whatever  was  roost  likely  to  jnvmoto  bis  do- 
signs.  As  he  had  already  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  reputation  of  clemency,  he  now  made  ft 
freer  use  of  Us  sword,  and  in  proportion  as  Im 
approached  to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  saw  tho 
means  of  extirpating  those  who  were  moot 
likdv  to  disturb  his  government,  he  dipped  hia 
hands  with  less  scruple  in  the  blood  of  his  ene- 
mies. As  he  pursued  Pomoey  into  Egypt, 
under  a  certain  impression  that  the  death  of 
this  rival  was  material  to  the  ettablishment  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  to  Utlca  as  a  phMO  at  which  he  micht 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of 
an  expression  which  served  to  discover  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  «  I 
must  be  allowed,"  he  said,  "  to  envy  this  man 
the  splendoor  of  his  death,  as  he  has  rsfosed  ma 


5  Et  enacts  terranua  sabacta  pneter  atrocem  sbIp 
nam  Catoais. 


soo 
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the  honoar  of  vreserrioc  hit  life.*'  Haviiid^ 
passed  tlirough  Uzita  uia  Adnimetam^  which 
surrendered  to  him  on  his  march,  and  being 
met  by  numbers  who  came  to  malce  their  sufa^ 
misbion,  he  arrived  at  Utica  in  the  evening,  attd 
continued  all  night  without  the  gates. 

Marcus  Messala  had  already  talcen  poeeesslon 
of  the  town.  Cssar  entered  on  the  following 
day ;  and  having  ordered  the  people  to  attend 
him,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  for  their  faithful  attachment  to 
his  cause ;  but  spoke  of  three  hundred  Romaa 
citizens,  Who  had  contributed  to  support  the 
war  affainst  him,  in  terms  which  sufficiently 
■howed  that  he  was  no  longer  to  court  the  repu* 
tation  of  mercy.  Api^ian  savs,  that  as  many 
of  them  as  fell  into  nis  hands  were  by  his  or- 
der put  to  death.  Hirtius  relates,  that  he  only 
confiscated  their  effects,  and  that  this  sentence 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  limited  fine, 
amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  thousand  ses- 
tertia,  or  abotlt  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  to 
be  paid  in  three  years,  at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican 
party  in  Afilca,  the  leaden  continued  their 
flight  in  different  directions.  Many  who  «ar- 
rendered  themselves  were  spared ;  but  most  of 
those,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  either  killed  themselves, 
or  by  Oesar's  order  were  put  to  death.  ^  Afra- 
nius  and  Faustua  SvUa  having  joined  a  party  of 
cavalry  that  fled  by  Utica  from  the  field  of 
battle,  were  intercepted  by  Si  tins,  and  dread- 
ing themselves,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
pa^y,  were  taken.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
•vent,  these  prisoners,  under  pretence  of  a  riot 
in  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 

Scfpio,  with  Damasippns,  Torqoatot,  vrf 
Flctorius  Rustianus,  endeavoured  to  escape  bf 
■ea  into  Spain.  After  being  tossed  some  daya 
■  'With  eontnry  winds,  they  ventured  to  put  inio 
Hippo,  on  too  coast  of  Numidia,  where  tfaej 
met  with  a  squadron  of  Cesar's  fieet,  com- 
manded by  Sitius.  Their  yessel  being  boarded, 
they  were  asked  with  impatience,  where  is  the 
general?  Scioio  himsell  made  answer,  the 
general  is  well;  and  in  uttering  these  words 
.atabbed  himself,  and  went  heaxOong  into  the 
■ea. 

Juba,  with  Petreins,  having  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle  at  Tliapsus,  lay  concealed  by  day, 
and  continued  their  flight  in  the  night  towards 
Zama,  a  place  which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
war,  the  king  of  Numidia  had  fortified,  and 
made  the  residenco  of  his  women,  and  the  re- 

esitory  of  his  treasure  and  moat  valuable  effects, 
e  knew  thai  if  he  should  be  taken  <captive  by 
•  Roman  general,  the  consequouoe  was  being 
Jed  in  triumph,  and  possibly  afterwards  put  to 
death.  He  nad  therefore  provided  this  retreat 
In  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  to  the  war ;  in- 
tending it  merely  aa  a  placb  at  which  he  might 
die  in  state.  With  this  intention  ha  had  raiMd, 
pear  to  the  royal  palace,  a  pile  of  wood  on 
which  he  meant  to  consume  whatever  could 
mark  or  adorn  the  victor's  triumph ;  and  it  was 
bis  purpose,  while  he  set  these  materials,  and 
with  them  the  whole  dty,  on  fire,  to  ftftmi«H 
lUmself  and  his  women  to  the  fiames. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  had  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
King,  not  choodng  to  celebrate  by  such  an  offer- 
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ing  the  exit  of  a  vanquished  prince^  shut  their 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  refuse  sending  the 
women  to  him,  on  a  supposition  that  lie  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealouay,  or  bo 
involved  in  his  ruin. 

Juba  finding  himself  thus  disobeyeo,  even  by 
his  own  subjects,  retired  to  one  of  his  eoon- 
try  seats ;  and  having  ordered  a  splendid  enters 
tainment,  at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petrdus 
fell  together  by  their  own  swords.  The  king- 
dom of  Numidia  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  government  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Sallust  (he  historian.  The  son  of  the 
king,  yet  an  infaut,  .was  reserved  to  make  a 
part  in  the  procession  of  the  victor's  triumph.* 
The  furniture  and  ornaments  of  his  palaces 
were  sold,  and  produced  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Great  contributions  were  raised  at  the 
same  time  in  those  parts  of  Africa  which  had 
been  already  subjected  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province.  The  inhabitants  of  Thiqisas 
were  made  to  pay  fifty  thousand  Roman 
tia;'  those  of  Adrumetum,  eighty 
those  of  Leptis  and  Tysdra  paid  the  qootu  ex- 
acted from  them  in  com  and  oil. 

Casar  having,  in  this  manner,  dooed  a  seena 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  his 
opponents,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
most  obstinate  adherents  of  the  republican  party, 
and  having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory 
which,  by  the  report  afterwards  made  in  the 
assembly  of  the  peofde,  was  fitted  to  yield  an 
annual  tribute  ot  three  hundred  thousand  mo- 
dimni  of  grain>  and  three  hundred  tbouaaijd 
weight  of  oil,*  ha  embarked  at  Utica,  on  the 
fiftMUth  of  June,  and  in  three  days  after  he 
aalled  fhmi  thence,  arrived  in  the  island  of  8ar^ 
dinta ;  a  part  of  his  dominions,  aaid  Cieann 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen.  Before  his 
departure  from  Africa  he  had  made  the  neom- 
sary  airangementa  respecting  the  army;  and, 
although  he  had  recently  availed  himaelr  of  the 
services  of  the  legions  who  had  mutinied  in 
Italy,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  of- 
fence, yet  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  preasnt 
prosperous  state  of  his  affiairs  to  indulge  lua  m- 
eentment ;  and  that  they  might  ndt  oommnnl- 
cate  with  fitctioua  spirits  in  Italy,  ibava  Mane 
tooyer-rate  their  services,  or  to  set  an  i 
to  the  rest  of  the  army  of  exorbitant  { 
he  ordered  them  to  be  broke  and  disbanded  in 
Aftica.  The  remainder  of  the  troopa  who  had 
given  him  the  victory  in  that  country,  he  or- 
dered, after  receiving  the  necessary  refrssh- 
ments,  to  proceed  in  tiM  yoyage  to  f^pain,  when 
'  still  some  resistance  to  apnrehsnd  Iran 


he  had 

the  sons  of  Pompey. 
Leaving  the  army  therefore  to 


this 


coursey  Cosar  himself  took  shipping  Main  in 
the  isbmd  of  Sardinia  on  the  twenty-nialk  of 
June;  and,  being  some  time  detained  by  ooo- 
trary  winds,  arrived  at  Roase  en  the  twenty^ 
sixth  of  the  following  month  ;*  haying,  aiaea 
the  time  of  his  departwe  from  Italy,  on  ths 
exMdition  to  Africa,  in  which  he  hadaa  many 
dimcultiea  to  surmount,  apent  no  more  than 
aix  months. 

The  news  of  Casar'a  ylctory  had  been  aoam 
time  reoeived.  The  prindpal  supporta  of  the 
republic  had  fitllen  at  Thapsus  and  at  Pharaii%; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pompcj,  though  fi^voarahly 
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re«elTed  by  their  late  fktber*B  adherentt  in  Spain, 
were  not  yet  supposed  to  be  In  condition  to  resist 
the  victor,  the  revolution  in  his  favour  seemed  to 
be  complete,  and  every  part  of  tlie  Roman  empire 
•ubjected  to  his  power.  Nothing  now  remained, 
Dttt  that  he  should  take  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty to  which  he  aspired,  and  in  which,  it 
Mon  after  appeared,  that  to  him  there  was  a 
charna,  even  in  the  eourt  that  was  paid  to  him, 
»  wdl  at  in  the  possession  of  power. 

Whatever  distress  the  surviving  members  of 
the  oommonwealtb  mav  have  suffered  on  the 
1d88  of  tlieir  relations  and  friends,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  late  bloody  transactions  of  this  war,  or 
whatever  mortification  they  may  have  felt  on  the 
loflB  of  their  own  political  consequence,  as  part- . 
ners  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  no  symptoms  of' 
aversion,  or  unwilling  submission,  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  people ;  ail  orders  of  men  has- 
tened to  pay  their  court  to  the  victor,  and,  by 
thidr  servile  adulations,  to  anticipate  the  state 
of  degradation  into  which  they  were  soon  to  be 
reduced. 

In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people  a  oonti- 
niial  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed  for 
the  late  victorv  at  Thapsus.  The  power  of  dic- 
tator was  oonierred  on  CsBsar  for  ten  years,  and 
that  of  censor,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal 
«^  honours  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was 
subject,  liad  been  some  time  abolished,  was  now 
widtr  a  new  title,  that  of  Prafectua  Morum^  re- 
ttored  in  hit  person.  At  the  same  time  the  no- 
mination of  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  former- 
ly elected  by  the  people,  was  committed  to  him. 
He  was,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  ha 
vrsMded  by  seventy-two  lictors,  triple  the  nam* 
her  of  those  who  used  to  attend  the  dictator^ 
and  he  was  to  enjoy,  for  life,  many  of  the  Infe- 
rior prerogatives,  which,  under  the  republie, 
served  to  distinguish  tlie  first  officers  of  state ; 
Bueh  as  that  of  ^ving  the  signals  for  the  horses 
t9  start,  or  for  the  other  sports  to  begin  at  the 
gmaea  of  the  circus ;  and  that  of  delivering  hia 
opinion  before  any  one  else  in  the  senate.  It  waa 
likewise  ordered,  that  he  should  have  in  the  sen- 
ate a  gilded  chair  of  state,  placed  next  to  that  of 
the  oonaol ;  and,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  join 
rkiioale  with  these  extraordinary  honours,  it 
was  decreed,  that  as  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  in 
his  triumphs  he  should  be  drawn  by  white 
horses,  to  put  him  on  a  foot  of  equality  with  Ca- 
miUiis,  to  whom  this  distinction  had  been  given, 
as  the  restorer  ot  his  country  from  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  ancestors  of  that  nation ;  that  his 
name  should  lie  inserted,  instead  of  that  of  C»- 
tnlltts,  as  the  person  who  had  rebuilt  the  capltol ; 
that  a  car,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  should  be  placed 
finr  him  in  the  same  temple,  and  near  to  the  sta- 
tue of  the  god  himself;  and  that  his  own  statue, 
with  the  utle  of  a  demi-god,  should  be  erected 
on  a  globe  representing  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  Caesar  refused  many  of  the 
honours  whieh  were  decreed  to  him ;  but  in 
these,  which  he  no  doubt  encouraged,  or  favour- 
ably received,  he  sufficiently  betrayed  a  vanity 
whieh  hut  rarely  acoompanies  such  a  distinguish- 
ed superiority  of  undentanding  and  courage. 
Though  In  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  he 
Bandered  men  subservient  to  his  purposs  \  in  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment 
er  Iris  end ;  in  respect  to  the  pSan  and  ezeeution 
(|f  ills  designs,  he  was  fu  above  those  who  were 
eminent  In  the  history  of  mankind ;  yet  In  r»- 
spset  to  the  end  which  he  pursued,  in  res] 
to  the  passions  he  had  to  gratify,  ' 
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merely  of  the  vulgar,  and  condescended  to  be  vaiki 
of  titles  and  honours,  which  he  has  shared  with 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Insensible  to 
the  honour  of  being  deemed  the  equal  in  rank  to 
Cato  and  Catullus,  to  Hortensius  and  Cicero, 
and  the  equal  in  reputation  to  Sylla,  to  Fabius, 
and  to  the  Scipios,  he  preferred  being  a  superior 
among  profligate  men,  the  leader  among  soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  to  extort  by  force  from  his  fellow 
citizens  a  deference  which  nls  wonderful  abilities 
must  have  made  unavoidable,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  magnanimity  to  despise  it. 

C«Bsar,  soon  alter  the  distinctions  now  men- 
tioned were  bestowed  upon  him,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  speech 
which,  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  master, 
was  fidl  of  condescension  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
fellow  citizen,  was  fraught  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely. A  speech  delivered  on  so  remarkable 
an  occasion  was  likely  to  be  in  substance  pr». 
served ;  and  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessors, by  whom  he  was  numbered  with  the 
gods,  it  vnu  not  likely  to  get  abroad  but  with  a 
view  to  do  him  honour.  <*  Let  no  man,"  ha 
said,  « imagine,  that,  under  the  Ikvour  of  my 
exalted  situation,  I  am  now  to  indulge  myself  In 
acts,  or  even  in  expressions,  of  sf'venty ;  or  that 
I  am  to  follow  the  example  of  Marine,  of  Cinna, 
of  Sylla,  or  of  most  others,  who,  having  subdued 
their  enemies,  dropt,  In  the  height  of  their  fortune^ 
that  character  of  moderation,  under  which  they 
had  formerly  enticed  men  to  their  party.  I 
have  appeared  all  along  in  my  true  character, 
and  now,  in  the  height  of  my  power,  have  no 
change  to  make  in  my  conduct.'  The  more  my 
fortunes  advance,  the  more  I  will  endeavour  to 
use  them  properly.  My  sole  object,  while  I  en- 
dswoured  to  nss  above  tny  enemies,  waa 
ta  secure  for  myself  a  situation  in  which  I 
might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity  and  safety  ; 
and  I  shall  not  now  imitate  the  examples  which 
I  myself  have  of^n  condemned,  nor  suUy  the 
splendour  of  my  victories  by  an  improper  use  of 
my  power. 

<'  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  jy  vigour, 
so  they  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  should 
be  most  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  enjoj 
the  greatest  share  of  them.  I  covet  sincere  a^- 
fection  and  genuine  praise ;  not  the  adulatioa 
that  springs  from  fear  and  hatred.  These  aif 
my  serious  thoughts,  confirmed  on  reflection ; 
and  you  shall  find  me  governed  by  them  in  all 
the  actions  of  my  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  b« 
your  lord  or  your  tyrant,  but  your  chief  and  your 
leader.  "V^lien  the  state  has  oocadon  for  my  au- 
thority, you  shall  find  in  me  a  dictator  and  a 
consul;  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  no  more  than 
a  private  man. 

"  I  have  spared  many  who  were  repeatedly  i]| 
arms  against  me.  I  have  shut  my  ears  to  in- 
formatfons  of  the  hidden  designs  of  others,  and 
have  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers  which  could 
lead  to  a  detection  of  my  secret  enemies.  To 
most  of  yon  I  ean  have  no  resentment ;  and  I  do 
not  indme  to  raise  prosecutions  against  thos^ 
who  may  think  they  have  incurred  my  displea- 
sure. Live,  therefore,  with  me  from  this  time 
forward  in  confidence,  as  children  with  their 
£Ather.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  guilty,  as  far  aa  justice  requires  \  but 
will  protect  the  innocent,  and  reward  the  do< 
serving. 
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**  Lflt  not  tkeM  appeanncei  of  military  force 
dmrm  you.  The  troops  which  are  quartered  in 
the  city,  and  which  attend  my  person,  am  des- 
tined to  defend,  not  to  oppress  the  citizens ;  and 
they  will  know,  upon  erory  occasion,  tlie  Umlts 
of  their  duty. 

**  Uncommon  taxes  hare  lately  been  levied  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  pri- 
vate use.  I  have  In  reality  expended  mv  for- 
tune, and  contracted  immoderate  debts  m  the 
public  service ;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne 
so  great  a  part  of  the  burden,  am  likewise  made 
to  bear  the  blame  of  what  others  have  exacted." 
He  concluded  with  assurances,  that  the  arrears 
which  were  due  to  the  troops,  and  the  other 
debts  of  the  pttblic,^  should  be  paid  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

In  this  speech  was  conveyed,  not  the  indignant 
and  menacing  spirit  of  Sylla,  who  despised  the 
very  power  of  which  he  was  possessed ;  but  the 
conscious  state  and  reflecting  condescension  of  a 
wince  who  admired^and  wished  to  recommend 
bis  greatness.  The  Roman  people,  in  former 
Instances  of  usurpation,  had  experienced  san- 
guinanr  and  violent  treatment,  and  they  now 
seemed  to  bear  with  indifference  the  entire  sap* 
pression  ot  their  political  rights,  when  executed 
by  bands,  that  refrained  from  proscriptions  and 
murders.  But  as  Cassr  seemed  to  think  his 
present  elevation  the  highest  object  of  human 
wishei^  there  were  some  who  thought  their  pro- 
sent  sutjection  the  lowest  state  of  degradation 
and  misery.  «  What  should  I  do  in  snob 
times  ?**  says  Cicero  to  his  correspondent, "  books 
cannot  always  amuse  me.  I  go  into  any  com- 
pany, affect  to  bo  noisy,  and  laogli,  to  cooesid 
inysorrow."" 

The  populace  were  gratified  with  shows,  pto- 
cessions,  and  fessts,  and  with  the  gratuities  that 
were  given  them  in  money.  Casar  had  four 
separate  triumphs  in  one  month.  The  first  for 
his  conquest  of  Gaul,  at  which  Verdngetoiix, 
the  prince  of  the  Arvemi,  by  a  custom  crael  and 
odious  in  all  Its  parts,  was  led  in  chains,  and 
afterwards  pat  to  death.  The  second  for  his 
victory  in  Egypt,  at  which  Arsinoe,  the  sister 
of  the  queen,  was  exhibited  in  fetters,  and  by 
her  youth  and  beauty  exdted  a  general  compas- 
sion, which  preserved  her  life.  A  third  for  the 
defeat  of  Phamaces,  where  the  trophies,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  marked  with  the 
words,  /  came,  I  saw,  I  vanquuhed.  The  last 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Numldia,  in 
which  the  infant  son  of  that  orince  was  carried 
In  procession.  This  captive  having  received  a 
literarv  education  at  Rome,  became  afterwards, 
according  to  Plutsrch,  an  historian  of  eminence.* 

Although  triumphs  were  not  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  citizens,  and  nothing  in  these 
processions  liad  a  reference  to  Pompey,  yet  the 
effigies  of  manv  considerable  senators,  who  had 
fallen  In  the  civil  war,  were  csrrled  before  the 
victor's  chsriot. 

In  these  processions,  Casar  Is  said  to  have 
carried  to  the  treasury.  In  sll,  sixty  thousand  ta- 
lents In  money  ;*  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  two  chaplets  or  crowns  of  gold, 
weighing  twenty  thousand  fbor  hundred  and 
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fourteen  pounds.'    He  at  the  same  time  distri- 
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buted  to  each  private  man  of  the  army,  five 
thousand  denarii  or  drachmas,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  one  pounds  sterling:- to  each 
centurion,  double:  to  tiie  tribuns,  quadruple: 
to  tbe  people,  an  attic  mina  of  a  hundred 
drachmas,  or  about  three  pounds  four  shillli^ 
and  sevenpence  a  man.* 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  In  these  ptocessloni, 
In  chanting  their  ballads  and  lampoons,  took  tha 
osual  petulant  liberties  with  their  leader,  alluded 
to  the  disorders  of  his  vouth  and  to  the  arimeo  ot 
his  age ;  and  showed  tnat  they  were  not  deceived 
bv  the  professions  which  he  made  of  a  zeal  for 
the  rifhts  of  the  people.  **  If  yoa  observe  the 
laws,"  they  said,  **yoa  shall  be  punished ;  but 
If  you  boldly  transgress  them  all,  a  crown  Is 
your  reward.'*  These  appearances  of  freedoaa 
In  the  troops,  nerfaaps,  flattered  the  people  with 
some  image  or  tbe  ancient  fiuniliarity  of  ranks 
which  subsisted  in  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the 
license  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  brings  too 
often  the  revene  of  freedom  to  the  people ;  and 
in  whatever  manner  those  of  Rome  were  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  their  own  situation.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  pageants,  which  now  entertained  them, 
were  part  of  tbe  means  which  Casar  emirioysd 
to  reconcile  them  to  his  usurpation,  and  to  divert 
their  thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  militair 
TOvemment  with  which  they  were  threateneo.  • 
Parther  to  secure  these  effects,  he  continued  to 
multljdy  shows  and  public  diversions.  He  him* 
self,  at  tbe  dose  of  his  trium]^  walked  In  pr»- 
oession  at  the  opening  of  magnificent  edifices  ha 
had  built,  aiid  In  bis  return  at  night  from  thia 
ceremony,  attended  by  multitudes  of  the  peoplsw 
was  lighted  by  toruies  borne  on  dephanta.' 
At  the  same  tune  he  erected  theatres,  and  cz* 
hiblted  dramatic  performances  In  different  parts 
of  the  dty,  and  umjikj  indulged  the  taste  of  the 
populace  for  entertainments  of  every  sort.  Ha 
Introduced  not  only  gladiators  to  fignt  In  dngic 
comlMt,  bat  parties  on  foot  and  onhorseback  to 
engage  in  considerable  numbers  on  oppodta 
d(fes,  and  to  exhibit  a  species  of  iMttles.  Amoac 


these,  he  showed  the  manner  of  fighting  frsoa 
elephants,  having  forty  of  these  animals  properiy 
mounted,  and  the  manner  likewiM  of  fighting  at 
sea,  having  vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which 
was  formed  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  these 
shows,  the  parties  who  were  engaged,  bdqg 
captives  or  mdefactors  condemned  to  die,  gave  a 
serious  exhibition  of  the  utmost  efforts  they  eoald 
make  In  real  fight. 

Among  the  other  artldes  of  diow  and  sxpcust 
which  composed  the  magnificence  of  these  enteiw 
talnments,  are  mentioned  tbe  blinds  or  awniuga 
of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the  highest  prioe» 
which  were  spread  over  the  public  theatrea  to 
shade  the  spectators  from  the  sun,  snd  to  enable 
them  undisturbed,  from  under  theee  ddicats 
coverings,  to  enjoy  the  sights  of  bloodshed  and 
horror  which  Were  presented  before  them.  Two 
human  sacrifices,  we  are  told,  were  at  the  i 
time  offered  up  In  the  field  of  Mars,  by  f 
specially  named  for  this  service.  Of  this  a 
ing  exhibition,  the  historian  docs  not  explain 
the  occasion.*  'llie  wbde  was  attended  by  • 
feast,  to  which  the  people  were  Invited,  and  ai 
which  twenty  thousand  benches  or  coochss  wen 


6  The  Romaa  pondo  eonslated  of  ten 
aboattOS,000/. 
•  Appian.  Svetoa.  T  Dio»  Cass.  Sosa 
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plaeed  for  th«M  nnoMroiis  guMts.'  So  gnat  wm 
the  ooQooane  from  th«  eountiy  to  this  enter- 
tainment, that  multitudee  lay  in  tlie  etreetSy  or 
lodged  in  booths  erected  for  the  occasion.  Many 
^v«re  trampled  nnder  foot,  and  Icilled  in  the 
cn>wd8.  Among  those  who  perished  in  this 
manner,  two  Roman  senators  are  mentioned. 

This  method  of  gainimr  tlie  people,  by  flatter- 
ing tiieir  disposition  to  mssipation  and  idleness, 
was  already  familiar  at  Rome.  It  had  lieen 
employed  under  the  republic  in  nrocnring 
&TOur,  and  in  purchasing  votes  bytnose  who 
aspired  to  the  offices  of  state.  It  was  now  in- 
tended by  Qessr  to  effect  the  revolution  he  had 
In  view,  and  to  reconcile  the  populace  of  Heme, 
who  had  for  some  time  govemed  the  en^irs^ 
to  the  loss  of  their  political  consequence*  in  be- 
ing deprired  of  a  power  which  they  were  no 
longer  worthy  to  hold.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
arms  of  Cassr  were  not  more  successAi]  in  sub- 
duing those  who  opposed  him  in  the  fleld,  than 
these  popular  arts  were  in  gaining  the  consent  of 
his  sukysets  to  the  domimon  he  was  about  to 
assume. 

From  this  time  forward,  Cassr  tools  upon 
himself  all  the  functions  of  CDTemmcnt,  and 
whQe  ha  suiTered  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  po- 
pular tssemblies  to  remain,  availed  himseirof 
their  name  and  authority  without  consulting 
with  eithen  affixing  without  scruple  the  super- 
aerlptlon  ot  particiuar  senators  to  the  decrees  or 
edl4^  which  be  sent  abroad  into  the  provinces.** 
"  My  name,"  says  Cicero,  <*  is  often  prefixed 
to  public  deeds  which  are  sent  abroad,  as  hav- 
ing been  moved  or  drawn  up  by  me,  and  which 
come  back  f^HU  Armenia  or  Syria  as  mine,  ba> 
fore  I  have  ever  heard  of  them  at  Rome.  Do 
not  Imagine  I  am  in  jest ;  for-  I  have  letten 
from  persons,  whose  names  I  never  heard  of  b*- 
bre,  thanking  me  for  the  honour  I  have  done 
them  in  bestowing  the  tide  of  king."  " 

Equally  abeolute  in  the  citv  as  In  the  provlo- 
ess,  CMr  placed  whoever  ne  thought  proper 
on  the  rolls  of  the  senate ;  and,  without  regard 
to  birth,  declared  some  to  be  of  Patrician  rank. 
He  recalled  some  who  had  been  driven  into 
exUe  for  illegal  practices,  and  reinstated  in  their 
ranks  many  whom  the  censors  had  degraded." 
In  all  the  elections,  he  named  half  the  magia- 
trates,  or  In  a  mandate,  addressed  to  the  tribes, 
took  upon  him  to  direct  the  people  whom  thev 
were  to  choose."  In  the  exercne  of  so  much 
power,  he  became  rwecrved  and  difficult  to  ao 
€tm,  fiimitiar  only  with  persona  whom  ha  him- 


0Phit.Ui 

10  It  is  wen  known,  Oat  the  senatfis  eoniialta 
bore  the  name*  of  the  senators  by  whom  tiiey  were 
proposed* 

11  Ante  andlo  ■cnatfks  consoltem  in  Armenism  et 
STfiam  esse  perlatum,  quod  in  mesm  sententlani 
ikctna  eaee  dicatar,  qusm  omnino  mentionon 
ullam  de  ea  re  esae  factsm.  Atqne  hoc  noUn  me  Jo- 
care  pates,  nam  mibi  acito  iam,  a  regiboa  oltimia  al- 
latas  eaae  literaa,  qnibnA  mihi  gratia*  agant,  qaod  se 
uea  aententia  regea  appettatrerim ;  qnoa  ego  non 
modo  regea  appfflutoa.  aed  omnino  nato  neadeiism. 
Cirero  ad  Pamiliarea,  lib.  ix.  ep.  15. 

is  At  thia  time,  he  with  miich  dlfllcnlty  was  per- 
iaaded,  at  the  interceaaion  of  the  aenate,  to  permit  the 
return  of  Caiua  Marcelliia,  who  at  Athena,  on  Ma 
way  into  Italy,  waa,  upon  motives  which  have  not 
beat  explained,  aaaaaainated  by  one  of  lila  own  at- 
tendanta.    Thia  M  arcettua  was  coaanl,  U.  C.  703. 

13  The  words  of  Csaar'a  mandate  were.  "  Caaar 
diAteCor  fribui,  Ac  ike  commendo  vobia  illom,  Ac. 
ac  at  fearro  anffiragio  soam  dignitatem  teaeat. 
Saetea.  la  Cae. 


self  had  raised,  and  who  bad  talents  amusing  or 
serviceable,  and  without  any  pretensions  to 
alarm  his  jealousy.**  Nevertheless,  if  the  Ro- 
mans could  have  overlooked  what  was  offensive 
in  hiB  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  which 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a  great  prince, 
and  tending  to  refSinn  abuses,  as  well  as  to  faci- 
litate the  summary  procsedlngi  of  the  despotical 
power  he  had  assumed. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Casar's  reign,  tha 
law  of  Sylla,  by  which  the  children  of  the  pro- 
scribed had  been  excluded  firom  holding  any 
office  in  the  state,  was  repealed.  The  judiciary 
]aw»  which  had  undergone  so  manv  alterations, 
and  which  in  Its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of 
the  inferior  class  of  the  people''  on  the  roll  of 
the  judges  or  jurymen,  was  now  reformed,  so 
as  to  limit  the  exercise  of  thejudicatureto  tha 
senators  and  knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made 
into  the  tities  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  practice 
to  receive  com  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their 
numbers  were  creatiy  reduoed.  **  Of  the  corpo- 
rations which  Bad  been  multiplied  forfiictioua 
purposes,  many  were  abolished,  and  the  original 
companies  of  the  city  alone  were  permitted  to 
remain.  Many  punishments,  for  tne  better  re- 
straining of  crimes,  were  increased.  To  the  or- 
dinary punishment  of  murder,  was  joined  the 
confiscation  of  the  whole  estate ;  to  that  of  some 
other  crimes,  the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The 
kalendar  vnu  reformed  upon  the  principlea  esta^ 
bllshed  by  the  Egyptian  astronomers.  The 
reckoning  by  lunar  months,  and  the  use  of  irre- 
gular intercalations,  which  had  been  freeaentiy 
made  for  party  and  political  porpooes,  had  so 
deranced  the  terms,  that  the  festivals  to  be  ob- 
served bv  reapers  did  not  happen  in  harvest,  or 
or  the  vintage  in  autumn.    *" 


them  therefore  to  their 


To  restore 
dates  in  the 
intercalation  of 
sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two  months  was  n* 
quind.  This  intercalation  was  made  in  tha 
preeent  year,  between  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  so  that  the  name  of  December 
was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
Equinox,  to  that,  where  It  still  remains,  of  the 
winter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Casar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  framed  to  restrain  the  expense  of  the 
table ;  and  he  himself  expressed  a  great  seal  to 
oofrect  the  abuse  which  prevailed  in  this  article. 
Bdng  sensible  that  Italy  was  greatly  depopu- 
lated by  the  distractions  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  hy  tiie  devastations  of  the  late  civil  war^ 
he  took  measures  to  restore  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  both  by  detafaiinj^  the  natives  of  Italy  at 
nome^  and  by  invitinc  foreigncra  to  settie.  He 
gave  praminms  to  those  who  had  families :  he 


14  doer,  ad  fhmHisr.  lib.  iv.  ep.  A.  lb*  lib.  vi 
ep.14. 

15  Hie  tribnni  MrmriL 

16  The  leaden  of  faction  under  the  repabUc,  and 
no  one  probably  mure  than  Caesar  himaelf,  in  order 
to  increaae  the  nnmbera  of  their  partimna,  liad  aug- 
mented thia  liat.  and  it  was  undoubtedly  become  a 
great  abnae.  Dion  Caaalua  aava,  it  waa  at  thia  time 
redoced  by  Caeaar  to  one  half.  Suetouina  apeclfles 
the  number  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thooaand 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thooaand.  Plntafch  and 
Appian  atate  the  reduction,  ao  aa  to  be  understood 
of  ne  numbers  of  the  whole  people,  in  comperiat' 
the  mnater  taken  .before  the  dril  war  with  tlw  one 
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ordered,  tbftt  no  dtlzen  above  twvntj  nor  wider 
ten.  except  belonging  to  the  army,  should  re- 
main out  of  Italy  above  three  years  at  a  tine ; 
and  that  the  sons  of  senators,  except  in  the 
family  or  retinue  of  the  public  officers,  should 
not  go  abroad :  that  ail  landholders  in  Italy 
should  employ  no  less  than  one  third  freemen  on 
their  lands  ;  that  all  practitioners  of  libtfial  arts, 
particularly  foreign  physicians  settliiig  at  Rome, 
should  be  admitted  on  the  roUs  of  toe  people ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  extended  the  privlh^e 
of  Romans  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,*  by  these  means  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  or  at 
least  increasing  the  number  of  thooe  who  were 
to  bear  this  title.  Sensible  that  he  himself  bad 
become  dangerous  to  the  republic,  by  having  his 
power  as  a  provincial  officer  improperly  pro- 
longed, he  took  measures  to  prevent  a  similar 
danger  to  the  government,  of  which  he  himself 
bad  now  acquired  the  possession,  limiting  the 
dnration  of  command  in  the  provinces,  if  with 
the  title  of  propnetor  to  one  year,  or  with  that 
of  proconsul  to  two  years ;  a  regulation  in  which 
be  showed  how  well  he  understood  the  nature 
of  the  ladder  by  which  he  himself  had  mounted 
to  his  present  elevation,  and  how  much  he*  de- 
sfared  to  withhold  the  nse  of  it  f^om  any  one  else 
who  might  be  disposed  to  tf«ad  in  his  steps,  or 
to  dispute  his  continuance  in  the  height  he  had 
gained. 


[Book    V. 


While  CsMsr,  on  a  toppooitlon  that  he  himself 
ras  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  was  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  the  power  he  had  es- 


tablished  In  the  capita],  and  on  a  supposition  that 
he  had  no  enemy  left  In  the  field,  or  that  there- 
mains  of  the  adverse  party  in  the  provinces 
might  be  extinguished  by  his  officers,  was  betak- 
ing himself  to  civil  affairs  and  to  popular  arts, 
he  had  reports  fh>m  Spain  which  convinced 
him,  that  his  own  presence  might  still  be  neces- 
sary to  repress  a  pnrty,  which  began  to  resume 
its  viffour  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He  had 
sent  Didhis,  with  the  fleet  and  army,  from  Sar- 
dinia, to  secure  the  possession  of  Spain ;  but  this 
service  was  found  to  be  more  difficult  than  was 
at  first  apprehended.  He  had  himself,  in  ap- 
pearance, reduced  this  province  ;  but  many  hu- 
mours had  broke  out  in  it,  while  be  was  after- 
wards so  much  occupied  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Even  the  troops  which  had  joined  his 
standard,  mutinied  during  the  uncertain  state  of 
his  fortunes  in  Thessaly  and  Egypt ;  and  though, 
upon  the  death  of  Caasius  I^nginus,  and  the 
succession  of  Trebonius,  their  discipline  was  In 
appearance  restored;  yet  consciousness  of  the 
heinous  offence  they  had  committed  against  Csesar 
made  them  doubt  of  his  forgiveness ;  and,  joined 
with  the  Inclination  and  rvpeot  which  ^v  yet 
entertained  for  the  family  of  Foaipey»  deter* 
mined  them  to  take  part  against  him.  They 
had  opened  «  secret  conreepondenos  with  Sdpuv 
while  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
in  Afirica,  and  eoeouraged  him  to  send  m  proper 
officer  into  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  tnoh 
forces  as  could  be  raised  In  the  province. 

Toung  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  purpose.  In 
his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Minorca,  and 
was  there  some  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  re- 
mained In  expectation  that  he  might  prevail  on 
the  natives  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  troops  on 
the  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  even  before 
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Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  commaDd  of  them^ 
declared  themselves  openly  against  Cssar,  and 
erased  his  name  from  Uieir  bucklers.  They 
obliged  his  lieutenant  Trebonius  to  fl  v  from  tlM^ 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Qniutus  iScapnh  and 
Q.  Apronios  for  their  genei^als. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  young  Pompey  ar<- 
rived  in  Spain,  took  the  command  of  this  army, 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  submisnioa  ot 
the  principal  towns.  He  was  likewise  strengtb- 
ened  by  tlie  accession  of  all  the  Roman  setuesa 
in  the  prorince  wlio  retained  any  zeal  for  tha 
republic,  and  by  the  remains  of  iormer  armiea 
who  had  been  levied  by  his  father,  especially 
such  of  that  army  which  had  served  under  Afra* 
nius  on  the  Segnu  as  were  left  in  Spain ;  and  by 
many  officers  of  rank,  who,  having  escaped  from 
Thesiudy  or  Africa  upon  the  late  calamilieB  of 
their  pairt^,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  oonntrj. 
Among  these,  I.Abienns  and  Vams,  with  as 
many  as  could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  aft 
Thapsns,  were  assembling  anew  under  the  attad- 
ard  of  Pompey.  The  two  brother^  Cmeus  and 
Sextus,  were  joined  together,  and  supported  by 
the  name  of  their  father,  which  was  stlUkihigli 
veneration;  tiiey  had  assembled  thirteen  iegionsw 
Among  these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Span- 
iards, who  had  deserted  from  Trebmiua;  ooa 
that  was  raised  from  the  Roman  oolonisle;  and 
a  fourth  which  had  arrived  from  Africa,  witk 
the  elder  of  the  two  brothers. 

Q^  Fabius  Maximus  and  Q.  Pedins  or  JDi. 
diuo,*  the  officers  of  Casar,  being  nnaUe  to  roaka 
head  against  tliis  force,  remaiuMl  on  tlie  defen- 
sive, and  by  the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
commander,  represented  tlie  neeessity  of  liia 
own  presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  power  ha 
C«esar*s  person,  had  superseded  the  usual  ana- 
cession  in  the  offices  of  state.  Lepidua  still  m- 
malned  In  his  station  of  general  of  horse ;  and» 
with  a  oouncil  of  six  or  nine  pnefiects  being  lef^ 
to  command  at  Rome,  Cssar  set  out  in  the  ai^ 
tumn  for  Spain.  He  ordwed  troops  from  Italy 
to  reinforce  those  already  employed  In  this  ser- 
vice, and,  in  twenty-aeveu  days  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  airived  at  Saguntum.* 

Upon  the  news  of  CKsar*a  approach,  Cnstna 
Pompeius  had  assembled  all  his  force  on  tha 
Beetle,  posted  his  brother  Sextus  with  a  proper 
garrison  at  Cordnba,  and  himself  endeavoured 
to  reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  out 
against  him  in  tliait  neighbourhood.  Csesar'a 
first  oliject,  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  was  la. 
preserve  this  place  from  falling  into  the  enemy*a 
nands^  For  this  purpose,  he  detached  eleven 
cohorts  under  Uie  command  of  L.  Julius  Pads»- 
cus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  throw  themsdvea 
into  the  town.  The  night  in  which  they, 
marched  for  this  purpose,  being  stormy  and 
dark,  they  passed  the  first  posts  of  the  besiege^ 
unnoticed.  When  near  the  gates,  th^  were 
challenged ;  but  the  officer  who  led  the  van,  kav* 
ing  answered  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  were 
detachment  ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  In 
search  of  some  entry,  by  which,  under  the  covet 
of  the  night,  they  might  surprise  the  garrisoi^ 
they  were  suffered  to  pass,  and  presenting  them 
selves  at  one  of  the  gntea,  upon  a  signal  that  had 
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bwn  agreed  iipMi»  Huj  were  admitted  InW  the 
fewn. 

While  Caear  tbw  reiofeiroed  the  gairiaon  of 
tJlia,  he  himself,  te  malce  a  divenion  in  their 
liiToiir,  marched  up  to  Corduba,  cut  off  a  party 
that  had  been  aent  froiQ  thence  to  obeenre  his  mo- 
tions, and  threatened  the  town  with  a  siege. 
Sextus,  who  was  in  the  place,  being  alarmed, 
aent  preasiiif  representations  to  his  brother,  who 
accordingly  abandoned  his  lines  before  Ulia,  and 
marched  to  his  relief.  Both  armies  encamped 
on  the  Guadalquivir.*  The  parties  that  were 
aent  forward  by  them  to  scour  the  country,  or 
to  coTer  their  quarters,  were  engaged  in  daily 
afcirmishea.  But  the  two  brothers,  being  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  principal  stations,  and  in  condition 
to  protract  the  war,  continued  to  act  on  the  de- 
fcnsire.  Casar,  on  his  part,  made  some  move- 
mento  in  order  to  disconcert  them,  and  to  find, 
If  poasible,  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  action ; 
bat  the  country  lieing  hilly,  and  the  towns 
generally  built  upon  heights,  erery  where  fur- 
nished strong  posts  for  the  enemy,  and  prerented 
his  malting  any  progress.  The  win- 
^:.*'«  ^J''"'*  ^f  At  tb«  «^»^«  time  approached, 
and  exposed  his  army  to  consider- 
able hardships  from  the  ssTerity  of 
the  season,  and  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Under  theee  disadvan- 
tages, he  undertook  the  sifge  of 
Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
F^mary,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^  obliged 
that  town  to  surrender.*  . 

Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  which,  with  his  other 
performances  are  annexed  to  Ciesar*a  Commen- 
taries, being  less  perfect  than  other  parte  of  the 
collection,  all  we  can  distinctly  ieam  from  them 
is,  that  after  a  variety  of  different  movements, 
which  gave  rise  to  frequent  skirmishes,  the  ar- 
mies in  the  month  of  March  came  to  encamp  in 
the  plain  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  from  each 
other ;  that  Cmar  was  about  to  leave  his  station, 
when  in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, 
he  bad  Intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
under  arms  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
camp.  This  intelligence  was  followea  by  the 
sudaen  appearance  of  their  armv  on  some  de- 
vated  grounds  near  the  town  of  Munda ;  but  as 
tbev  showed  no  disposition  to  come  Into  the 
plain,  Cssar,  after  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 
attack  them. 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  with  the 
flower  of  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman 
legions,  inuied  to  blood;  many  Roman  citiatens 
of  rank,  now  poshed  to  despair,  or  warned,  by 
the  fato  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  not  to  have  any  hopes,  but  in  their  swords. 
Under  theee  impressions,  they  waited  for  C«- 
aar*s  approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and 
on  the  first  onset  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the 
troops  by  whom  they  were  attaclced. .  In  this 
extremitT,  Cssar  ran  into  the  ranks  of  his  own 
men ;  sud,  lAey  were  deHverifig  him  over  to  boytt 
laid  hold  of  a  sword  and  a  shidd,  and  calling  out 
that  Mm  then  should  be  the  last  dmf  ^  }m  Ufi^  and 
ff  their  services,  took  a  place  in  the  ranks  as  a 
mere  legionarv  soldier.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
newed the  action,  and  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cemlty  of  animating  his  men  with  tho  exampU 
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of  his  own  personal  valour,  eommltted  bis  ibr* 
fane  and  his  life  to  the  decision  of  a  contest,  In 
which  his  ability  as  an  officer  could  no  longer 
have  any  sliars ;  but  while  the  event  was  stilTla 
suspense,  Bogud,  an  African,  commanding  a 
body  of  horse  in  hb  service,  having  mada  an  at- 
tempt to  pierce  into  Pompey's  eamp,  drew  La^ 
bienua  from  hie  post  In  the  field  to  cover  it. 
This  accident  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  troopa.  who  till  then  Tallantly  sustained 
C«ear*a  attacic,  believing  that  Labienna  deserted 
them,  instantlj  fi^  in  disorder.  The  slanghter 
from  thence  lorward  turned  as  usual  entirely 
against  thoee  who  fled.  Thirty  thoneand  fell 
upon  the  field,  and  among  them  three  thousand 
Roman  dtizens  of  high  condition,  with  Labienna 
and  Attius  Varus  at  their  head.  Seventeen  offi- 
cers of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman 
eaglee  or  iegionarv  standards. 

Cosar  acknowledged,  that  haring  on  other 
<»ccasiona  fought  for  victory,  he  had  now  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  lift.  He  had  a  thousand 
men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  before 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Part  of  the  vanqniahed 
army  retired  into  the  town  of  Munda,  part  into 
the  camp,  and  In  their  respective  poata  prepared 
to  defend  themsdves  to  the  last  eatremlty.  C»- 
aar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  took  pooscasioa  ol 
all  the  avenues  by  which  dther  might  eecape ; 
and  it  la  said,  that  the  troope  he  employed  in 
this  service,  instead  of  traverses  of  earth  or  stone 
to  obstmet  the  highways,  raised  np  mounds  of 
the  dead  bodiin. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day^ 
Cnaar,  having  left  the  town  of  Mnnda  in  tUa 
manner  blocked  up  or  invested,  eet  out  for  Cor 
duba,  which  Sextoa»  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  upon  the  newa  of  the  battle,  had  aU 
ready  abandoned. 

Cnmia,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
fled  with  a  small  party  of  hone  on  the  road  to 
Cartela.'  Here  he  had  collected  moat  of  his  ship- 
ping  and  naval  stores ;  but  the  newa  of  his  do- 
feat  having  arriTcd  before  him,  the  people  were 
divided  in  thdr  inclinations.  Part  bail  ahready 
sent  a  deputation  with  an  offer  of  their  services 
to  Caear ;  part  atUl  adhered  to  the  family  of 
Pompey,  and  from  these  opposite  dispndtiona 
had  proceeded  to  actud  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  Pompey  himsdf  was  wounded 
in  one  of  their  souffies,  and  expecting  no  safety 
In  a  place,  In  which  so  many  of  the  Inhabitanta 
had  dedared  against  him,  he  took  ship,  and  put 
to  sea  with  thirty  gdlevs.  He  was  pursued  by 
Didius,  who  commanded  Cesar's  squadron  at 
Gades ;  and  bdng  obliged  in  a  few  days  to  stop 
for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  he  had  been  iU 

Erovided  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
e  was  overtaken,  most  of  his  ships  destroyed, 
and  he  himsdf  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  on  shore. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismissed  his  atten- 
dants, or  was  deeerted  by  them;  and  faUing  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  greatly  weak- 
ened by  his  wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  he  con- 
tinued to  defend  himsdf,  until  he  was  over- 
powered and  slain.  His  bead,  according  to  the 
oarbaroua  custom  of  the  times,  was  sent  to  the 
conqueror,  and  expoeed  at  Hispalis. 

In  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  war, 
erery  drcnmstance  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  and  to  the  success  of  Casar.  In  the 
very  outset  of  the  contest,  half  the  nobility, 
mined  by  prodigality  and  extravagance,  had 
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been  deelmit  of  ananhf  and  laoafailon.  Cit> 
aena  high  in  ciTil  ranic,  and  with  foitanee  entire, 
were  generally  glad  to  forego  tlieir  political  oon- 
le^uence  in  exchange  for  ease  and  safety.  Eren 
the  arms  which  should  hare  protected  the  eouk- 
monwealth,  were  in  the  hands  of  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  inclined  to  favour  that  side 
from  which  they  looked  for  the  establisbment  of 
military  gOTcmment;  tbey  fought  to  procure 
great  power  and  estates  for  themselres,  not  to 
presenre  laws  which  saTe  property  and  the  se- 
mritv  of  wealth  to  otEers.  Many  of  the  Sena- 
tors indeed  peroeired  the  impending  ruin,  and 
were  prcTailed  upon  to  malce  some  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state,  but  on  most  ooca^ 
alons  too  hastily  drapaired  of  their  cause.  It 
was  not  thought  honourable  or  safe  for  a  citizen 
ta  sorvive  hb  freedom.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  friends  of  the  republic,  while  tbey  escaped 
fifom  the  enemy,  perished  hj  their  own  hands. 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one 
of  the  officers  lately  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party  in  Spain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  in- 
to a  kind  of  iarce.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  covered  with  car- 
peto;  and  having  given  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, and  distributed  his  money  among  his 
attendants  and  servants,  he  mounted  to  the  top 
of  this  fiUbric,  and  while  one  servant  pierced  the 
master  with  bis  sword,  another  set  fire  to  the 
pile.  Thus  the  victories  of  Cssar  were  com- 
pleted by  his  enemies;  and  while  he  gained  a 
fresh  step  at  every  encounter,  they  who  opposed 
him  went  headlong,  and  abandoned  their  coun- 
try to  its  ruin. 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct or  its  foree  and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been 
able  to  stvp  at  once  the  career  of  Casar's  vic- 
tories, was  sorely  sufficient  to  have  given  him 
■Bors  trouble  than  anv  other  part  of  the  empire, 
lu  natives  brvre,  and  addicted  to  war,  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Romans  only  in  policy  and  disci- 
pline. They  had  been  averse  to  the  party  of 
Casar,  and  would  not,  even  in  its  highest  pros- 
perity, prefer  it  to  the  cause  they  had  originally 
espoused.  Being  mixed  with  the  remains  of 
Roman  armies  which  had  been  broken  and  dis- 
pel^ in  the  field,  they  still  maintained  everr 


of  defence  against  the  conqueror ;   and, 
within  the  waUs  of  cities  to  which  they  retired, 
defended  themselvss  to  the  last  extremity. 
C  .      •       .  .       •         ' 

US' 

vince.  He  assembled  the  principal 
at  Hispalis ;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
their  aitimosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman 
people,  he  put  them  in  mind  of  his  early  con- 
nection with  their  country,  as  quaestor  and  aa 
prrtor,  and  of  his  repeated  good  offices  in  the 
capacity  of  senator  and  magistrate ;  having  made 
a  proper  extairfishment  for  the  government  of  tHe 
province,  beset  out  fcr  Italy,'  and  arrived  at 
Hume  ip  October.'    Although  it  was  contrary 


1  Aa^ooy  had  set  oot  from  Rome  to  meet  C«Mr, 
Kut  to  Uie  grtrat  furpriM  end  alarm  of  erery  body, 
z  (timed  unexpecteiiiy  to  Rome.    Cicero  ad  Att.  xu. 

Jt  wai  known  a.\erwards,  that  Antony  retanod 
snder  the  narpriAO  cf  an  order  fi?en  by  Catar  to 
oblige  biiu  to  pay  for  b.->uae«,  Ace  bought  at  Pompey's 
Mle.    Cioer.  Pliil.  H.  S».    Ibid.  xxxi.  2A, 
t  Veilcios  Patsrcoias. 
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to  the  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of  tri. 
nmphs  where  the  vanquish^  were  feliow-dti. 
sens,  he  took  a  triumph  for  his  late  victory  sft 
Munda ;  and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  wbo^ 
whatever  be  the  occasion,  are  captivated  wiilr 
such  exhibitions,  he  appointed  separate  triumph% 
on  the  same  account,  to  Q^  >abius  Maxioins^ 
and  to  Didius,  who  had  acted  under  him  in  that 
service. 

ThoM  triumphs,  over  the  supposed  hut  do- 
fenders  of  the  public  liberty,  and  over  the  per- 
ishing remains  of  the  family  of  Pompey,  so  long 
respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivi^  which 
they  were  intended  to  inspirs,  wers  attended 
with  many  signa  of  dejection.  But  none  took 
npon  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualified  to  stem, 
the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  all  orders  of 
men  were  carried.  The  same  sueression  ol 
games  and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  in 
the  former  year.  The  senate  and  people  indeed 
had  no  longer  any  concessions  to  be  added  to 
those  already  made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  refine  on  the  language  of  adulathm, 
which  they  had  so  amply  employed  in  fonner 
decrees ;  but  something  to  disUngulsh  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  affairs,  to  show  the  ardour  ol 
some  to  pay  their  court,  and  to  diiguise  the  dis- 
content and  the  sorrow  of  others,  was  thourht 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion.  A  thanks- 
givini^  was  appointed,  and  ordered  to  continua 
for  fifty  davs.  The  anniversary  of  the  twenti- 
eth of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Munda  was  .received  at  Rome,  was 
ordered  to  be  for  ever  celebrated  with  games  of 
the  circus.*  £ven  they  who  felt  a  secret  indig- 
nation at  the  elevation  of  a  single  perwn  to  act 
as  lord  of  the  r4>mmonwealth,  concurred,  in  ap- 
pearance, with  these  resolatSons  in  honour  of  C»» 
Bar.*  They  thought  that  the  full  cup  was  moot 
likely  to  nauseate,  and  that  extreme  provocation 
was  most  likely  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  free  mei^ 
if-  any  yet  remained. . 

In  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  C»- 
sar,  whether  suggested  by  his  friends  or  by  his 
enemies,  there  was  no  attempt  to  nreoerve  any 
appearance  of  the  republic,  or  to  veil  the  present 
usurpation,  llie  senate,  in  presenting  their  sev- 
eral decrees,  waited  upon  him  in  a  IxKly  aa  sub- 
jects to  acknowledge  their  sovereign ;  were  re- 
ceived by  him  on  bis  chair  of  state,  and  In  all 
the  form  of  a  royal  ceremony,  stretching  forth 
bis  hand  to  each  as  they  approached.  While  he 
carried  the  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  this 
height,  Pontius  Acquila,  one  of  the  tribunes^ 
being  seated  in  tbe  exercise  of  his  office,  had 
suffered  him,  in  one  of  his  processions,  «to  pass, 
without  rising  irom  his  place.  This  he  greatly 
resented.  "  Must  I, '  he  said  to  those  who  at- 
tended him,  "  resi^  the  government  to  this 
tribune !"  And  for  some  days,  in  granting  re- 
quests or  petitions,  he  affected  to  guard  his  an- 
swers ironically,  bv  saying,  *'  l^vided  thct 
Pontius  Acquila  will  permit."*  The  consoUto 
vras  offered  to  him  for  ten  years,  but  he  declined 
it,  as  he  destined  this  ana  the  other  offices  of 
state  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends.  He 
himself  had  assumed  the  title  of  consul  in  hla 
late  triumph,  and  immediately  after  resigned 
to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Such,  from  henceforward,  was  to  be  the  man* 
ner  of  conferring  honours  under  the  monarch/ 
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•r  Rome  Famlliei  hsd  become  noUe  in  oonse- 
quence  of  bciM  admitted  into  the  eenate,  or  in 
coaeeqiienoe  or  having  borne  any  of  the  hi^fher 
offices  of  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  pretor. 
Instead  of  titles,  they  recited  the  names  of  an- 
cestors wIm  had  been  in  these  offices,  and  instead 
of  ensigns  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  im- 
ages of  such  ancestors.  Casar,  that  he  might 
nave  more  frequent  opportunities  to  gratify  nis 
retainers,  paid  no  r^rd  to  the  customary  es- 
tablishment of  the  senate,  and  increased  its 
numbers  at  pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls 
]ienoiis  of  every  description,  to  the  amount  of 
dine  hundred.  He  augmented  the  number  of 
vnetors  to  fourteen,  and  that  of  qusestors  to 
forty;  and  even,  without  requiring  that  his 
friends  should  pass  through  these  offices,  re- 
wafded  them  at  pleasure  with  the  titular  hon- 
ours of  consular,  pretorian,  patrician,  &c  ;*  and 
extended  his  muniiicenoe  likewise  to  the  pro- 
▼inoea,  by  admitting  aliens  separately,  or  in  col- 
lective bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation  of 
Roman  citizens. 

In  the  midst  of  appearances,  which  seemed 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  military 
government  in  their  stead,  CsBsar  named  him- 
aelf,  together  with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls 
for  the  following  year.  This  compliment  paid 
to  the  dvil  estabushment,  by  oondesoeuding  to 
bear  the  name  of  legal  office,  though  very  ille- 
gally sssnmed,  flattered  the  citizens  with  hopes 
that  he  meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a 
republic.*  Nothing,  however,  followed  from 
theae  appearances;  the  state  which  be  affected, 
hla  dress.  Us  laurel  wreath,  the  colour  and 
height  of  his  buskins,  the  very  seal  which  he 
chMe  to  make  use  of,  being  the  impression  of  a 
Venus  armedi  in  ootentauon  of  his  supposed 
celestial  extraction;  the  numerous  guarus  and 
retinue,  exceeding  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
he  was  constanuy  attended;'  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  seemed  to  receive  the  forced  ser- 
vility of  those  whom  his  sword  had  subdued, 
betrayed  a  mind  which,  though  possesse<l  of 
real  superiority,  had  not  sufficient  elevation  to 
disdain  the  fiJse  appearances  of  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mua,  who  had  been  a  few  months  itonsul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  office ;  and  about  noon 
•f  the  same  day,  Cesar,  who  had  assembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Plutarch  says,  that 
Cicero  exhorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  in  pay- 
ing their  court  to  this  new  consul :  *<  for  this 
magistrate  may  be  out  of  office  before  we  can 
reach  him."  Cicero  himself,  referring  to  this 
fiireical  election,  writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  bis 
friends,  "  we  have  had  a  consulate,  during 
which  no  one  either  ate  or  drank,  and  yet 
nothing  extraordinary  happened;  for  so  grrat 
was  the  vigilance  of  this  officer,  that  he  never 
slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  olBce.  You  may 
laugh  at  these  things,"  he  says ;  **  but  if  you 
were  here^  you  would  cry."* 


«  DIo.  Cass.  lib.  xlul.  c  47.  7  Appian. 

ft  Cicsr.  ad  Art.  lib.  xiii.  cp.  9S. 

f  Cioer.  ad  Familiar,  Ub.  vil.  ep.  10.  Ita  Csninio 
coiunle  leito,  nemiiie  |:riii)diMe.  Nihil  tamen  eo 
eoosnle  inali  Ikctam  est.  Fuit  enim  okirillcs  irigi. 
Isntia  qni  toto  aoo  conaolata  •ommun  non  triderit. 
H«e  tiM  ridicala  videnrnr :  boo  enim  aedis.    Qiub  si 
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On  the  following  diy,  Ciesai*, 
with  all  the  powers  and  enaigna 
of  dictator,  took  poaseasion  of  the 
consulate  In  conjunction  with 
Antony.  He  intended,  after  hav- 
ing held  this  office  for  a  few  daya 
In  liis  own  person,  to  resign  it  in 
favour  of  Dolabella,  though  a 
Toung  man,  still  far  short  of  thsr 
l^al  age.  The  execution  of  this 
intention,  however,  was  some 
time  delayed  at  the  request  of 
Mark  Antony,  who,  being  jealoua 
of  DolabeUa,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
nreferment. 
Caesar  himself  nassed  ' 
application  to  civu  affain. 
Jects  to  embellish  the  capital,  and  to  aggnindisa 
the  empire.  He  made  some  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  be  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  lit» 
ters,  of  purple,  and  or  pearls,  except  to  persona 
of  a  cerudn  ranli,  and  to  them  only  at  gnat  fes- 
tivals, and  on  remarkable  occasions;  together 
with  his  reviving  the  undent  sumptuary  laws 
respecting  the  expense  of  the  table,  for  tha 
better  execution  of  these  laws,  he  appointed 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  with  orders  to  seize 
all  illicit  articles  of  provision ;  and  if  any  thing 
of  this  sort  were  known  to  escape  the  inspec- 
tors, he  sent  officers  to  seize  tnem  from  the 
tables  on  which  they  were  served.  To  check 
the  Inscury  of  the  times  in  other  articlea^  he  im- 
posed duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities. 

Under,  the  ordinary  pretence,  that  the  laws 
were  become  too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plify and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  in  this  measure  attempting  a  reformation 
which  mankind,  in  certain  situatioua,  generally 
wish  for,  but  which  no  man  can  aocomplish 
without  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  despotical  government, 
with  which  Cssar  abridged  the  laws,  he  aoted 
at  once  as  legidator  and  as  a  judge.  As  instan- 
ces of  his  severity  in  tbe  latter  capacity,  it  la 
mentioned,  that  he  annulled  a  marriage,  be- 
cause it  had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two 
days  after  the  woman  Lad  parted  from  a  former 
husband ;  and  to  this  be  joined  his  punishing 
senatora  for  extortion  in  the  provinces,  by  expul- 
sion from  tbe  senate. 

His  mind,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  pro- 
jects of  great  Tariety  and  extent.  To  drain  the 
nrat  marshes  which  rendered  the  air  so  un- 
hpnlthy,  and  so  much  land  unserviceable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  to  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus uf  Corintli,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  har- 
bours on  tlie  roast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highwaya 
across  the  AiK'nnines ;  to  build  a  new  theatre 
that  should  exceed  that  of  Pompey;  to  erect 
public  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  cnual 
from  the  Anio  and  the  1  iber  to  the  sea  at  Tera- 
riiia;  to  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mara. 
These  pnijects  are  justly  mentioned  as  merito- 
rious ill  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  power  would  be  but 
a  wretched  possession,  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing of  this  sort  to  be  done  after  the  toils  of 
ambition  were  over. 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  contributes' 
motit  to  the  honour  of  Cesar,  did  we  suppose 
him  entitled  to  the  powers  he  assumed,  waa  the 

Ceral  indemnity  which  he  granted  to  all  who 
opposed  him.    Some  he  even  employed  fai 
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» reform  the  itata 


th«  aduiolfllnlloii  of  fo^minvnt,  and  promot- 
•d  In  tlie  ttate.  Ha  fUetd  Cmuu  Cwiiiit  and 
Maroos  Brutoa,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  ot 
fiemten,  and  ontnutod  tiiem  with  the  higher 
lartodfetion  of  the  dtf  .  To^be  widow*  of  many 
who  died  in  oppoeMon  to  himaeif, .  he  restored 
their  porUoni»  and  taira  their  obildren  part  of 
their  patrimooy.*  He  mlaeed  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  Ponpey,  which  the  populace,  in 
lattery  to  himself,  nad  thrown  down ;  **  and  by 
ihis  means,"  says  Cicero^  ''he  firmly  established 
his  own." 

It  appeared,  on  many  ooeasions,  that  Casar 
meant  to  contrast  his  own  oondnet  with  that  of 
Sylla ;'  his  own  clemency  with  the  bloody  exe- 
ontiona  performed  by  tho  other.  Tho  oompari- 
■on,  no  doubt,  is  curious,  and  must  occur  to 
•rery  person  who  reads  their  story.  Sylla  had 
been  osGited,  by  extreme  provocations,  to  turn 
hit  arms  acainst  a  party  in  possession  of  the 
e^jiital,  and  he  drew  nis  sword  to  punish  inju- 
ries done  no  leoe  to  the  republio  than  to  himself. 
IVhile  ha  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  in- 
deed Ulie  a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious 
he  rendered  despotteal  power,  fiir  he  did  not 
mean  to  retain  it.  But  he  mixed,  with  tlie  re- 
ientment  of «  personal  enemr,  the  high  Tiews  of 
a  noble  citisen,  who  propoeeo  to  refon 
by  clearing  it  of  many  corrupted  and 
members.  When  he  oad  accomplished  this  pur- 
pose, he  disdained  the  pageantry  of  high  station, 
was  abore  reoelvlng  the  adulation  wUch  pro- 
oeeds  from  aerrility,  or  wishing  to  eigoy  a  con- 
tinual precedence  in  the  management  of  alfiairB, 
which  requires  no  extraordinary  capacity.  Em- 
barked by  fortune  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  when 
he  liad  cendacted  the  Tessel  safe  into  port,  lio 
quitted  the  helm  ;  and  after  baring  been  master, 
was  not  afraid  to  place  himself  among  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  fellow-citisen ;  and  in  this  state  of 
equality  his  greatness  of  mind  secured  to  him 
a  distinction,  which  no  degree  of  preoedencyi 
and  no  measure  of  prerogaUTe^  could  bara  be- 
stowed. 

To^this  character  that  of  Caiar,  In  many  par^ 
ticulars,  may  he  fairly  considered  as  a  contrast. 
He  himself  had  stirnd  up  the  disorders  which 
produced  the  ciTil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
aad  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  resent ; 
his  aifeoted  demency,  in  sparing  a  few  captives. 
In  the  beginning  or  in  the  course  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  bis  fellow-citixens  was  to  be  unne- 
cessarily shed.*  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  the 
ahedding  of  blood,  his  mercy  would  have  appear- 
•d.  In  avoiding  so  destructive  a  contest,  not  in 
oetontetiously  sparing  a  few  of  the  many  whose 
lives  bla  wanton  ambition  brought  into  hazard. 
Hia  clemency  should  have  appeared  at  the  Ru- 
hlcon,  not  at  Corflnium ;  in  leaving  his  country 
to  ei^oy  ita  liberties,  not  merely  in  sparing  those 
whom  no  man  In  hia  senses  would  destroy,  a 
■eople  who  were  willing  to  submiti  and  whom 
Be  desired  to  govern* 

Oasar  naed  to  ridicule  the  resignation  of  Sylla 


iSoetcn.    Dio.  Hb.  xliiL 

%  Qmmivm  reUqni  emdelitate  odium  eflUyeie  son 
fotnennt  neque  victoriam  diatiiu  tenere,  pneCer 
tmam  L.  Syllam  qnem  faaiutaros  non  sam.  Use 
nova  sit  ralfo  vfaioendi,  at  mbeikordia  et  lilMialltete 
not  muaiaBos.    Oleer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  7. 

t  It  is  said  that  40t,MO  Rooaas  perished  In  this 


ways  dressed  in  the  triumphal  n 
a  gilded  chair  of  atate,  ana  a  pla 
at  all  the  public  games ;  that  he  i 


as  an  act  of  iml>ecility,*  and  was  himself  fond  of 
precedence  as  well  as  of  poorer.  The  decree  of 
vanity  which  be  is  said  to  have  indulged.  In  ao- 
ceptlng  the  frivolous  honours  which  were  now 
conferred  upon  him  by  acte  of  the  senate.  Is  In- 
deed scarcely  credible.  Amonc  these  is  men- 
tioned a  decree  that  he  should  nave  arecedemnr 
of  all  magbtrates,  and  the  privilege  oi  being  a£> 
'1  robes ;  of  having 
laceofdistlnctleo 
should  be  allow- 
ed to  deposit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  an  honour  appropriated  to 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy ;  that  hia  lie- 
tors  shoidd  have  their  fasces  always  bound  wiUi 
laurel ;  tiiat  himself,  in  coming  from  the  Latin 
festivsJs,  should  enter  the  city  on  horseback; 
that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  be  so  designed  on  the  coins ;  that 
the  anniverifary  of  his  birth-day  should  be  kept 
as  a  festival ;  that  etetuea  should  be  erected  to 
him  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  templea 
of  the  dty ;  that  the  stetues,  without  any  eonsl- 
deration  of  his  titles  to  these  honours,  ahould  bo 
adorned  with  the  dvic  and  obsidionary  crowns ; 
the  first  a  badge  worn  by  those  who  had  saved  a 
fellow-citiaen  in  battle,  the  second  by  thoee  who 
had  ddivered  the  city  itsdf  from  a  dege.* 

The  senate  and  people,  observing  that  these 
distinctions  were  agreeable  to  Csaar,  subjoinedy 
that  his  robe  should  bo  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome ;  that  he  dionld 
have  an  escort  of  knighto  and  senators ;  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  swear  to  his  destiny ;  that 
all  his  decrees^  without  exception,  sliould  be  z»- 
tified;.that,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  a  festival 
should  be  hdd  in  honour  of  him,  as  of  a  person 
of  divine  extraction ;  that  an  additional  college 
ofprieata  should  be  established  to  perform  the 
rites  which  were  instituted  for  that  occasion ; 
that,  in  all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  at  Rome 
or  in  the  provincial  towns,  one  day  should  be  de- 
dicated to  him ;  that  a  crown  of  gold  set  with 
gems,  like  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  carried 
before  him  into  the  drcus,  attended  with  a  then- 
sus  or  car  like  that  on  which  the  idols  of  the  gods 
were  carried ;  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
Julian  Jove— have  a  temple  erected  for  himsdf, 
in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  of  Clemency—^ 
and,  to  complete  the  ridicule  of  theee  institutions, 
that  Mark  Antony  should,be  appointed  the  priest 
of  this  sacred  fiuie.' 

From  these  particulars,  which,  to  characterise 
the  ambition  of  the  person  to  whom  they  refer, 
and  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  selectal  from 
those  mentioned  by  theoriginiil  historian,'  it  was 
no  longer  to  be  doubted,  that  Cesar  wiiihed  to 
establitih  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  hia 
behaviour,  and  so  unguarded  in  his  expresdona 
as  to  say.  That  the  republic  was  but  a  name, 
that  his  words  should  be  carefully  observed,  for 
that  he  meant  eveiy  word  should  have  the  fbrea 
of  a  law. 

To  so  much  arrogance  and  affectation  of  king- 
ly state,  joined  to  absolute  power,  nothing  waa 
wanting  but  the  title  of  King.  Thia  Cesar  him- 
self evidently  appeared  to  have  the  vanitv  to  de- 
dre.    His  retainers  and  flatterers,  on  dUSsrant 


4  Syllam  neidsse  litoras  qui  diotatoiam  deposnedl* 
9ueton.  in  Jd.  Caa.  lib.  IxxviL 
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•ecaaloos,  cndeaToitred  to  rarpriaa  the  people  In- 
to a  ooncemon  of  St ;  but  Dotwithetandini^  the 
powers  of  iOTereignty,  which  he  ezerdMd  with- 
out Gootrol,  and  the  honoon  of  divinity,  which 
were  decreed  to  him  by  general  eoneent,  liie  in* 
llnenoe  was  not  oufficient  to  reconcile  the  Roman 
people  to  the  name  of  King.  One  of  his  emls- 
sarice,  willing  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  be- 
9tow\ng  this  title,  or  to  insinuate  Cnsar*s  pur- 
pose oiassuming it,  had  bound  the  head  ol^one 
of  his  statues  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribunes 
MaruUns  and  Ciesetios,  affecting  great  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  Cassar,  as  well  as  for  the  mijesty 
of  the  Roman  etate,  made  inquiry  after  the  au- 
thor of  an  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both ; 
and  receiving  information  of  the  guilty  person, 
in  order  to  check  such  insinuations  for  tlie  fu- 
ture, sent  him  to  prison.  Hiis  officious  Interpo- 
sition of  the  tribunes,  tikough  pretending  to  vin- 
dicate Cnsar  himself  from  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion, he  Roeived  with  marks  of  displeasure ;  and 
liearing  thcee  officers  extolled  as  the  restorers  of 
the  public  liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the 
BnUtt  **  Brutes  indeed,"  he  said  they  were;  but 
took  no  &rther  notice  of  the  matter. 

Soon  afiter  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  asssmbly  of  the  people,  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearing,  instead  of  ac- 
damations,  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  he  si- 
lenoed  this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattery,  saybic* 
That  his  name  was  Catar,  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribunes  again  interposed,  and  raised  prose- 
cutions against  the  authors  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  But  In  this  instance  Caesar  lost 
his  patience,  and  complained  in  the  senate,  that 
fiKtaous  men,  under  the  pretence  of  dischazving 
tlto  public  office  of  magistracy,  propagated  insi- 
nuations injurious  to  his  character,  and  tending 


to  alarm  the  people  with  false  apprehensions. 
Such  offences,  he  said,  merit  capital  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  should  be  satisfied  with  aegrada- 


tion  from  office.  This  sentence  was  aocoraingly 
Snfiicted;  and  from  thenceforward  it  was  not 
doubted,  that  Caaar  aspired  to  the  titles  as  weU 
as  the  power  of  a  monarch. 

Tlds  opinion  was  still  &rtber  confirmed, 
when,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,'  at  the 
iMpercaUa  fa  festival,  which  being  continued 
down  from  oarbarous  aces,  served  as  a  monu- 
ment of  prinuBval  simplicity  and  rudeness),  the 
same  piece  of  flattery,  In  making  tender  of  a 
crown,  waa  renewed  by  Antony,  then  in  the 
office  ofconanl,  and  the  chief  confidant  of  Ciesar. 

It  was  the  custom  in  this  festival  of  the  Lu- 
pcrcalia,  for  the  first  officers  of  state,  and  the  first 
of  the  noUes,  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
streets^  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hide,  with 
which  they  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  who  happened  to  be  placed  within  their 
raadi.  The  stroke  was  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particular,  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and 
numben  of  this  sex  crowded  In  the  way  to  re- 
osiveit. 

Ill  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  part  as  consul ;  and  Cmar  sat 
on  his  gilded  chair  of  stete  in  his  triumplial  robes 
•o  behold  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
lim,  and  presented  him  with  a  ro>'Hl  crown, 
•aying,  "  Inis  crown  the  Roman  people  confer 
upon  Cesar  by  my  hands."  A  few  of  the  spec- 
tators seemed  to  applaud  ;  but  C«sar,  perceiving 
that  the  people  in  general,  by  their  silence,  gave 


•  Cicer.  Phibp^  li.  c.  8«. 


aigna  ( 
with) 


of  dlapieasure»  piashed  away  the  crowa 
w«th  hia  hand ;  and  vpon  thia  aetioo,  received 
firom  the  people,  b^P^m  vniveraal  ahoot  of  ap- 
*  luae,  an  unfoeatieiiable  expfamatlon  of  their 


To  try  the  effeot  of  a  modeiatlon  which  was 


meh  applauded,  Antony  threw  himaelf  upon 
the  ground  at  Casar's  feet,  repeated  his  offer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  Join 
him  in  prcasing  the  aoeeptance  of  what  was  so 
modestly  refused ;  but  with  no  better  aneoesa 
than  In  the  former  attempt. 

That  the  merit  of  this  musal,  howeirer,  might 
not  be  fomtten,  or  that  the  offer  might  be  held 
equal  to  the  actual  Investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  waa  mads  In  the  Fasti  or  public  records, 
by  the  directions  of  Antony,  "That  the  consul 
having,  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  people,  pra- 
sented  a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  on  Cains  Julius  Cesar,  perpetual  uicta* 
tor,  he  had  declined  to  receive  It.^** 

The  Roman  republic  had,  fbr  sometinie,  anb- 
sisted  in  a  very  disorderly  stete;  ths  people  hav- 
ing dominion  over  many  other  natiooa,  asaroely 
admitted  any  species  of  government  among 
themselves.  The  Inhabitante  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  ooUeetlve  body  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended 
over  all  Italy,  but  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  empire,  ffenerallv  aasembled  in  tumults, 
whose  proceedings  nothing  but  fbroe  could  regu- 
late, and  at  every  convulsion  gave  an  immedUte 
prospect  of  military  government.  All  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  repubUc,  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  prerogatives  or  the  senate,  and  to  pre-  - 
vent,  as  much  as  possible^  these  ili-^formed  aa- 
semblles  of  the  people  from  deliberating  on 
matters  of  stete ;  and  It  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  sllU  better  for  the  empfare,  if  the  spirit  of 
legal  monarchy  could  at  once  have  been  Infused 
into  everr  part  of  the  commonwealth;  or  if, 
without  nuther  pangs  or  convulsions,  the  au- 
thority of  a  prince,  tempered  with  that  of  a 
senate,  had  been  firmly  established.  But  men 
do  not  at  once  change  their  habite  and  opinions, 
nor  yield  their  own  pretensions  upon  speetilativo 
notions  of  what  is  suited  to  the  state  of  their 
country.  Cnsar  aspired  to  dominion  in  order  to 
gratify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct  the 
political  errors  of  the  times ;.  and  his  contempo- 
raries bom  to  the  riflhto  of  citizens,  still  contend- 
ed for  personal  independence  and  equality, 
however  impossible  it  might  be  longer  to  pre- 
serve any  species  of  republic  at  the  head  of  such 
an  empire. 

Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  l^rquin,  the 
name  of  king  bad  iieen  odious  at  R««ne.  I'ho 
meet  popular  citizens,  as  soon  as  they  became 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  idngiy  power,  became 
objecto  of  aversion,  ami  were  misrfced  out  as  a 
prey  to  the  detestetion  of  their  country.  Thus 
fell  Manlius  Capitoiinus,  the  Gracchi,  ApuMua, 
and  others  who  wero  loaded  with  this  imputa- 
tion. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  vanquished 
kings  the  sport  of  popular  insolence,  led  in 
triumph,  put  to  deatn  ;  or,  if  suffered  to  live, 
made  to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglect— accus- 
tomed to  see  kings,  who  were  their  own  allies, 
submitting  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Roman  piN>ple,  or  suing  for  fitvour,  considered 
monarchy  itself  as  an  ai^urtenanee  of  aervllitj 
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aod  barbarism ;  and  the  project  tn  g^ive  a  kin^ 
to  the  Runutns  as  an  attempt  to  degrade  them 
into  barbarians  and  slaves. 

llie  maxim,  which  forbids  assassination  in 
every  case  whatever,  is  the  resalt  of  prudent  re- 
flection, and  has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  jealousy, 
and  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  who,  by 
violent  usurpations,  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
have  incurred  the  resentment  of  mankind.  Even 
tyrants^  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
become  merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
themselves  secure ;  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  to 
entertain  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
continual  state  of  distrust  and  alarm.  This 
prudential  morality,  however,  was  entirely  un- 
known in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be 
obeerved,  without  surrendering  the  freedom  for 
which  the  citizens  contended.  Amongst  them 
the  people  were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what 
was  sate,  but  what  was  necessary ;  and  oonld 
not  alwavs  defend  themselves  against  usurpa- 
tions, neither  by  legal  forms,  nor  by  open  war. 
It  was  thought  allowable,  therefore,  to  employ 
artifice,  surprise,  and  secret  conspiracy  against 
an  usurper ;  and  this  was  so  much  the  case  at 
Rome,  that  no  names  were  held  In  greater  ve- 
neration, than  thoee  of  citizens  who  had  assassi- 
nated  persons  suspected  of  views  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth;  or  who,  by  any  means 
whatever,  rendered  abortive  the  projects  of  ad- 
venturers who  attempted  to  arm  any  party 
•gainst  the  legal  constitution  of  their  count^. 

CsBsar,  having  attempted  to  Join  the  title  of 
king  with  the  powers  of  perpetnal  dictator,  had 
reason  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
audi  conceptions.  He  was  an  object  of  private 
as  well  as  of  puhlio  resentment,  having  usnrpoi 
the  government  over  those  whom  he  had  emelly 
injured ;  over  the  lathers,  the  brothers,  and  sons 
oftbose  who  had  fallen  by  bis  sword.  He  ac- 
•ordinf^ly,  for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person  ;  but, 
grown  familiar  with  those  he  had  offended,  and 
aeturs  in  his  personal  uourage,  hedropt  this  pre- 
caution,  and  began  to  reign  with  the  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incur- 
red so  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand 
In  awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence 
•f  innocence  with  the  highest  measures  of  guilt. 
This  conduct  indeed  was  uncommon,  and  the 
dfiect  of  a  daring  courage,  but  unworthy  of  the 
penetration  and  skill  with  which  he  had  hither- 
to conducted  his  aflairs.  It  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  obeerved,  that,  amongst 
the  many  accomplishments  which  he  possened, 
and  together  with  the  abilities  which  rendered 
him  superior  to  every  direct  opposition,  he  was 
actuated  by  a  vanity  which  bordered  on  weak- 
ness. Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  emulation  to  the  glory  of  Sylla,  and 
would  show  to  the  world,  that  he  who  had  not 
resigned  his  power  could  walk  the  streets  of 
Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the 
other,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  restore  the 
oonstittttion  of  his  country ;  Joined  to  this  weak- 
ness, he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  thoee  who 
eompoeed  the  commonwealth,  greatly  sunk  in- 
deed in  their  political  characters,  but  not  fallen 
into  that  state  of  personal  weakness,  which  his 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemed  to  im^ 
ply. 

Above  oixtv  citizens  of  noble  extraction  were 
found,  who  thought  their  late  condition  as  mem- 
bers of  the  republic  could  still  be  recovered. 
Some  bad  been  stunned  with  their  fall,  but  not 
^ttite  overwhelmed;   others,  who,  on  spedoua 


pretences,  had  assisted  In  obtalBing  tlw  vlcCoric* 
of  Cssar,  detested  the  monarchy  which  be  wan 
pleased  to  assume.  In  the  first  period  of  Hw 
civil  war  many  imagined,  that  the  contest  waa 
to  end  in  substituting  one  party  for  another,  net 
in  the  entire  subvenlon  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment ;  and  they  were  inclined,  as  soon  as 
fortune  should  declare  in  favour  of  either  party, 
to  be  reconciled  with  those  that  prevailed.*  But 
when  it  evidently  appeared,  that  Cnsar,  b^  sup- 
pressing  the  last  remains  of  opposition  to  himself 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  meant  to  establish  a 
monarchv  In  his  own  person,  a  secret  indigna- 
tion filled  the  breasts  of  those  who,  upon  a  foot 
of  family  consequence,  or  personal  ability,  bad 
any  pretensions  to  political  importance.  To 
such  persons  the  dominion  of  an  equal  appeared 
insufferable.  Many  of  them  affected  servility, 
in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which 
had  been  decreed  to  Ciesar,  as  the  mask  of  a  sul- 
len displeasure,  which,  conscious  of  a  tendency 
to  betray  itself,  took  the  disguise  of  the  opposita 
extreme. 

The  question  respecting  the  expedience  of 
monarchical  government  did  not  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  any  one.  If  it  had  been  urged 
that  a  king  was  necessary ;  it  would  have  been  * 
asked,  Who  gave  the  right  to  C«sar?  If  the 
people  in  general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank* 
rupts,  and  outlaws,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  Caesar  unblemished  ?  If 
the  great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citizens,  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  swjrd  had  they  perished  ?  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  nad  befaUen 
the  commonwealth  ?  If  the  corrupt  arta,  the 
treasons,  the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed 
by  CsBsar,  had  made  a  change  of  government  ne- 
cessary, the  first  act  of  that  new  government,  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been 
to  punish  the  author  of  so  many  disorders  and 
crimes^  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  Caesar's  ofiioers,  and  the  nearest  to 
his  person,  were  as  much  in  this  mind  as  any 
other  citizens ;  and  on  this  supposition,  so  fs^ 
miliar  was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  last 
extremities  against  him,  that,  when  Antony 
came  to  meet  CaBsar,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
Trebonius  ventured  to  sound  his  inclinations  re- 
specting a  design  on  Caesar's  life.*  Although 
Antony  did  not  adopt  the  measure,  he  did  not 
betrav  Trebonius,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  propoeaL  It  was  afterwards  sug- 
gested, that  Antony  should  be  invited  to  a  share 
in  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  proposal  was  dropt 
only  on  account  of  the  refusal  which  be  had  al- 
ready given  to  Trebonius :  so  readily  was  it  be- 
lieved, that  every  noble  Koman  would  rather 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  as  an 
independent  citizen,  than  as  a  retainer  to  the 
moet  successful  usurper. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  conspiracy  aooord- 
ingly  was,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  life 
of  Caesar,  although  the  first  steps  and  the  con- 
sultations of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutely 
recorded.  The  principal  authors  of  it  were 
Caius  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  then  pnetora 
in  the  dtv  ;  Decimus  Brutus  and  Treboniua, 
who  had  both  served  in  high  rank  under  Caesar 
himself,  and  of  whom  the  first  was  destined  by 
him  to  the  command  in  Cisalpine  GauJ,  and  ta 
the  consulate  in  the  following  year. 


1  Cicero  sd  Fasaillar. 
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CaiiM  Caaaiin  wu  Mrly  noted  for  a  high  and 
iwpetuous  spirit.  It  is  observed,  that  being  a 
hoj  when  Sylla  was  at  the  hifight  of  his  power, 
he  stniclc  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  having  said. 
That  his  Ikther  was  the  master  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  tutor  of  young  Sylla  having  car- 
ried a  complaint  to  Fompey,  the  boys  were 
called,  and  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  quar- 
rel, "  Bo  but  repeat  vour  words  again,"  said 
Cassiua:  *<and  in  this,  presence  1  will  strike 
▼on.*'  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Syria, 
by  collecting  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  ar- 
my of  Crassus,  with  which  he  repelled  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Parthians  on  that  province.  He 
followed  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Sidly  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
From  thence  he  went  into  Asia,  with  a  pro- 
fessed intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  or  the 
victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to  drop  all  further 
opposition  against  him ;  but  even  taen,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  would  have  put  Cauar  to  death. 
If  he  had  not  debarked  on  a  diiFerent  side  of  the 
Cydnus,  from  that  on  which  he  was  at  first  ex- 
pected to  land.* 

Marcos  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  by 
his  sister  Senrilia ;  and  so  much  the  favourite  of 
CiMar,  who  was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue 
with  his  haother,  that  he  was  by  some  suppMed 
to  be  his  son.  The  father  of  Brutus,  In  the  ci- 
▼il  wars  of  Sylla,  bad  been  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
rius,  and  having  fallen  into  Pompey' s  hands, 
was  by  him  put  to  death.  The  son  retained  so 
much  resentment  on  this  account,  that  he  never 
accosted  or  saluted  Pompev  till  after  the  civil 
war  broke  out;  when,  thinking  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  all  private  consideratione  to  the  puUia 
cause,  he  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  marks  of  distinction*  Thi* 
young  man,  either  on  account  of  his  uncle  Cato» 
or  on  account  of  the  expectation  ffenerally  enter- 
tained of  himself,  was  held  in  tne  highest  esti- 
mation. Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  was  not  oul^  protected  by  the  vic- 
tor, but  sent  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  the  title  of  governor;  where,  during  the 
war  in  Africa  agidnst  Sdpio  and  the  king  of 
Numidia,  he  remained,  perbuN,  rather  under 
safe  custody  than  in  high  confidence  with  Cassar. 
He  was  this  year,  togmier  with  Caius  Casaiua, 
who  married  his  sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  pnBtor;  and  though  of  less  standing  than 
Cassius,  had  the  precedence  by  the  partiality  of 
Cesar.  This  circumstance  was  supposed,  at  the 
time  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  actually 
framing  their  conspiracy,  to  have  occasioned  a 
hreacb  between  them. 

Cassius  is  reputed  to  haye  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  C«Bsar*s  life ;  and  to 
liave  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
lip  or  dropped  in  public  places ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  discontent,  found  a  ready 
acceptance.  Labels  were  hung  upon  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropped. 
In  the  ukbt,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  prae- 
tor of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic;  "  You  sleep, 
yott  arenot  Brutus  :*'  and  on  the  statuee  of  hia 
•uppoeed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  writ- 
ten, **  Would  you  were  alive!"  These  expres- 
•ions  of  a  secret  disaifection,  and  prognostics  of 
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some  violent  design,  either  escaped  the  attention 
of  CsBsar,  or  were  despised  by  him ;  but  «rers 
easily  understood  by  persons  who  looked  for  a 
deliverance  from  the  indignities  to  which  they 
felt  themselves  exposed.  While  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on 
this  subject,  numbers  pined  under  the  want  of 
that  consideration  to  which  thev  thought  them- 
selves bom ;  many  were  provoked  by  particular 
instaoces  of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dicutor  ;*  and  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready  to  join.  *'  I  am  sorry 
you  should  be  ill  at  so  critical  a  time,'*  said 
Brutus  to  Legaritts.  *'  I  am  not  ill,*'  said  the 
other,  «  if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
yourself.  •*• 

Great  numbers  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  following,  besides  Brutus  and  Cassiu^ 
are  the  principal  names  upon  record :  CaBciliu% 
and  Bucolianus,  two  brothers ;  Rubrius  Rex,  Q* 
Ligarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Galbs,  Sextiua 
Naso,  Pontius  Acquila.  These  bad  ever  been  ob 
the  side  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompey. 
The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  uuder  Cesar; 
Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius,  Tulliua 
Cimber,  Minuciua,  and  Basilus;*  they  are  said  in 
all  to  haveamounted  to  sixty.'  Cicero  was  known 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  Caesar ;  to  mourn  over 
the  &11  of  the  commonwealth,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  hit 
own  political  consequence ;  but  he  was  not  con- 
sulted in  this  design.  The  authors  of  it  relied 
on  his  support,  in  case  thev  should  be  successful ; 
but  they  knew  too  well  nis  ingenuity  in  sug- 
gesting scrui>les  and  difficulties,  to  bring  him  in- 
to their  previous  deliberations  on  so  arduous  an 
enterprize. 

The  conspirators,  in  forming  their  project 
generally  sounded  the  minds  ot  persons  before 
they  made  any  formal  or  direct  proposaL  Bru- 
tus being  in  company  with  Statilius,  Favonio^ 
and  Labioy  propped,  among  other  problematical 
questions,  some  doubts  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  assassinating  tyrants.  Favonius  observed, 
that  such  actions  1m  to  civil  war,  and  that  thia 
was  worse  than  usurpation.  Statilius  said,  tliaC 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise  to  serve  a  pwoel  of  knaves  and  fools. 
Labio  contended  wannly  with  both ;  and  Brutua 
changing  the  subject,  thought  no  more  of  Stati- 
lius or  Favonius,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  Labio^  who  immediately  embraced  it. 

As  so  many  were  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose, it  is  siqgular  that  the  conspiracy  should 


4  GaMsr  bad  sboat  this  time,  a  visit  from  tbe  qoeen 
of  Effvpt,  who  lived  with  bim  at  his  gardens  on  the 
fiber  (Cioer.  sd  Attic  lib.  ziv.L  Many  who  oves- 
looked  his  atfnrpatioD,  and  the  violence  be  did  to  the 
coostitation  of  his  cotintry,  were  •candalised  at  the 
intimscy  in  which  he  li? ed  with  this  woman.  Being 
sccuMtomed  to  the  distinctions  of  a  oenrt,  and  oon» 
•ideiing  Cmar  as  the  monarch,  «he  treated  the  dd. 
sens,  who  were  still  admitted  to  him  on  a  fool  of 

Hehimseli^ 
ogy  for  hav- 
ing made  Cicero  wsit'too  long  in  bis  antvchamber, 
he  socusted  him  with  saying,  **  Hmw  csn  1  hope  ro  he 

....  —  -  ...       —         imi 


■ooa,    ^ruu  irsre   bou   auaukiwu    tv  huh  vh  o 

eqiuJity,  as  dependants  and  snljects.  He  h 
with  all  his  state,  was  polite.  As  an  apology  f 
ing  made  Cicero  wait  too  long  in  bis  anti-ch 
lie  aocusted  him  with  saying,  **  Hmw  can  1  hoi 
tolerated,  when  even  Marens  TnUios  Cicero  I 
to  w^t  f  If  any  one  could  forgive  it,  he  would ;  bat 
the  world  must  detest  me."  Cleopatra,  it  is  proba- 
ble, made  no  toch  apology  when  she  gave  eaeso  la 
complain  of  her  arroganoe. 

5  Soeton.  in  Casare. 
.0Appisn.d0BriLCir.lib.ii.     f  Snetoa.  in  CMsafc 
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kare  come  to  tncli  m  height  niMllteoTered.  But 
CiMar  did  not  encourage  informen ;  hie  great 
eourage  preeenred  him  from  the  Jealousies  by 
which  others  in  less  daneerous  situations  are 
guided.  He  trusted  to  his  popularity,  to  his 
munificence,  to  the  professions  of  submisaiun 
which  were  made  to  him,  and  to  the  interest 
which  he  supposed  many  to  have  in  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  his  life.  He  had  not  only  dismissed  the 
guards,  which  athb  return  to  Rome  had  attend- 
ed him ;  and  was  commonly  preceded  only  by 
bis  lietors  and  the  usual  retinue  of  his  civil  rank ; 
but  had  suffered  the  veterans  to  disperse  on  the 
lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  unfur- 
nished Italy  of  troops,  and  had  transported  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  into  Macedonia,  re- 
ffcrving  onlv  a  small  body  under  Lepidus  in  the 
snburbs  of  Rome.  His  own  mind,  though 
fend  of  appearances  of  superiority,  St  is  prolM- 
ble,  was  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  of 
state.  His  thoughts  became  vacant  and  languid 
In  the  possession  of  a  station  to  which  he  liad 
struggled  through  so  much  blood;  and  his  ac- 
tive mind  still  urged  him  to  extensive  projects 
of  war  and  conquest.*  He  according! v  planned 
a  series  of  wars  which  were  not  likely  to  end 
but  with  his  life.  He  was  to  begin  with  re- 
Tenging  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  reducing  the 
Parthians.  He  was  next  to  pass  by  Hyrcania 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Scythia ; 
from  thence,  by  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  Sea, 
Into  Sarmacia,  Dacia,  and  Germany ;  and  from 
thence,  by  his  own  late  eonquests  In  Gaul,  to 
return  Into  Italy ;'  for  this  purpose  he  had  al- 
ready sent  forward  into  Macedonia  seventeen  le- 
gions and  ten  thousand  horse.' 

As  C«sar  was  likety*  whatever  mar  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  projects,  to  be  emnloyed  some 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  taought  pro- 
per to  anticipate  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Jiome,  and  to  arrange,  before  his  departurs^the 
whole  succession  to  office  for  some  years.  I>ion 
Cassius  says,  that  his  arrangement  was  made  for 
three  vears ;  Appian,  for  m  years.  It  Is  cer- 
tain, that  he  fixed  the  succession  to  office  for  two 
subsequent  years.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were 
destined  to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Dedmua 
Brutus  and  Plancus,  in  the  sscond.*  He  cn^ 
tinued  to  increase  the  number  of  magistrates, 
tliat  he  might  have  mors  opportunities  to  gratify 
his  retainers  and  friends.  The  quastors,  as  has 
leen  mentioned,  he  augmented  to  forty,  the 
vdiles  to  six,  the  praetors  to  sixteen.  Among 
the  latter  he  named  Ventidius,  a  native  of  Pico- 
Bum,  who  had  been  taken  and  led  in  triumph, 
while  the  people  of  that  district,  with  the  other 
Italians,  on  account  of  their  claim  of  beinff  ei^ 
loUed  as  citisens,  were  at  war  with  Home. 
Ventidius  had  subsisted  by  ktting  mules  and 
•airiages.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  business  he 
had  followed  the  armv  of  CiesBr  into  Gaul ;  and 
becoming  known  to  that  general,  was  gradually 
trusted  and  advanced  by  him.  His  career  of 
preferment  eontinued  up  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
■ol,  and  he  himself,  as  has  been  formerly  ob- 
served, came  at  last  to  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
victorious  general,  a  procesdon  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  in  which  he  had  made  his  first  entry 
•t  Rome  as  a  captiTOb 

This  airangemcns,  in  whish  Casar,  by  an 
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tidpating  the  nomination  of  nsaglstralei,  pra 
eluded  the  citizens  from  the  usual  exerdse  «# 
their  rights  of  eleetiMi,  made  the  subversion  o# 
the  republic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former 
acts  of  his  power,  and  gave  the  leaden  of  th« 
conspiracy  a  greet  advantage  against  him.  Th« 
prospect  of  his  mproaching  departure  froaa 
liome,  which  was  fixed  for  the  month  of  Maieh, 
urged  the  speedy  execution  of  their  pnrpoee. 
The  report  of  a  response  or  prediction,  which 
some  of  the  flatterers  of  Csesar  had  procured 
from  the  college  of  Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Par* 
thians  were  not  to  be  subdued  but  by  a  king,* 
appeared  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest 
him,  in  his  intended  expedition  against  the  FiuN> 
thians,  with  the  title,  and  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  to  be  borne,  if  not  In  the  dty,  at  least  ia 
the  provinces.* 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  snnw 
moned,  for  Uie  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the 
proposid  to  bestow  on  Cnsar  the  title  of  king, 
as  a  qualifiaition  enjoined  by  the  Sybils  to  mako 
war  on  the  Parthians,  was  expected  to  be  the 
principal  buslnees  of  the  assembly.  This  cir- 
cumstance determined  the  conspirators  in  tho 
choice  of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their  de- 
sign. They  had  formerly  deliberated,  whcth«^ 
to  pitch  upon  the  Campus  Martius,  and  to  strike 
their  blow- in  the  presence  of  the  Roifian  people 
assembled,  or  in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a 
■trnot  through  which  Cssar  often  passed  in  the 
way  to  his  own  house.'  But  this  meetiag  of  tho 
senate  seemed  now  to  present  the  most  eonve- 
nient  place,  and  tkie  most  favoorable  opportunity. 
The  nresenoe  of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed, 
would  render  the  action  of  the  conspirators  suffi- 
clentiv  awful  and  solemn;  the  common  canse 
would  be  insuntly  acknowledged  by  all  the 
members  of  that  body ;  and  the  execution  dono 
would  be  justified  under  their  authority.  If 
any  were  disposed  to  resist,  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  armed ;  and  the  affair  might  be  ended  by 
the  death  of  Caesar  alone,  or  without  any  effu- 
sion of  blood  beyond  that  which  was  originally 
intended. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Antony,  being* 
Hkely  to  carry  on  the  same  military  usurpaiiona 
which  Casar  had  begun,  should  be  taken  off  at 
tho  same  time;  but  this  was  overruled.  It 
was  supposed  that  Antony,  and  every  titber 
senator  and  cltixen,  would  readily  embrace  tho 
state  of  independence  and  personal  consideratios 
which  was  to  be  offered  to  them;  or  if  they 
should  not  embrace  it,  they  would  not  lie  oi 
sufficient  numbers  or  credit  to  distress  the  rcw 
public,  or  to  overset  that  balance  of  parties  in 
which  the  freedom  of  the  whole  eonaistcd.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  moment  C«sar  fell,  thera 
would  not  be  anv  one  left  to  covet  or  to  support 
a  usurpation  which  had  been  so  unfortunate  In 
bis  person.  '*  If  we  do  any  thing  more  than  is 
necessary  to  set  tho  Romans  at  Kberty,*'  said 
Marcus  Brutus,  <'  we  shall  be  thousht  to  art 
from  private  resentment,  and  to  intend  restoring 
theparty  of  Pompey,  not  the  republic.  *** 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  t* 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Pempey's  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  as  usua^ 
sither  separate^,  or  in  the  retinue  of  the  eon- 
suls  and  pnstors;  and  tlut,  being  armed  witb 
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•Kecotioa  of  thelrpaipooe  a»  toon  aa  Caeaar  had 
taken  hie  eeat>  To  guard  against  any  disturV- 
aace  or  tumult  that  mijrht  arise  to  frustrate  their 
Intentions,  Dedmus  Brutus,  who  was  master 
of  a  troop  of  Radiators,  undertook  to  have  this 
troop,  under  pretence  of  exhibiting  somecomlMits 
on  tnat  day  to  the  people^  posted  in  the  theatre, 
and  ready  at  his  command  for  any  senrioe.* 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  pre- 
ceded the  meeting  of  the  senate,  althouffh  in 
publio  Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  auties 
of  his  station  with  an  unaltered  countenance ; 
at  home  he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently 
appeared  to  have  something  uncommon  on  bis 
mmd.  His  wife  Porcia  suspected  that  some 
arduous  design  respecting  the  state  was  in  agi- 
tation; and  when  she  quesdoned  him,  was  con- 
firmed in  this  apprehension,  by  his  eluding  her 
inquiries.  Thinlting  herself,  by  her  extraction 
and  by  her  alliance,  entitled  to  confidence,  she 
bore  tnis  appearance  of  distrust  with  regret; 
and,  under  the  idea  that  the  secret  which  was 
withheld  from  her,  must  be  such  as,  upon  any 
suspicion,  might  occasion  the  torture  to  be  em- 
ployed to  force  a  confession ;  and  supposing  that 
ahe  herself  was  distrusted  more  on  account  of 
the  weakncas  than  of  the  indiscretion  of  her  sex, 
ahe  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  her  own 
strength,  before  she  desired  that  the  secret 
should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  gave  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and 
while  It  festered,  and  produced  acute  pain  and 
lever,  she  endeavoureu  to  preserve  her  usual 
countenance,  without  any  sign  of  suffering  or 
dbtress.  Being  satisfied  with  this  trial  of  her 
own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  the  partico- 
lars,  and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
^  Nowjfoumaytnutmei  I  am  the  wife  of  Bruita 
and  the  daughler  of  Catog  keep  me  no  longer  in 
dauU  or  suspente  tipon  any  mmect  in  tokich  I  too 
mutt  be  to  deqjly  concerned. ' '  The  circumstance 
of  her  wound,  the  pretensions  which  she  other- 
ttwise  had  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret  from  her 
husband,  and  undoubtedly  from  thenceforward, 
by  the  passions  which  wero  likely  to  agitato  the 
mind  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  woman,  ex- 
|NMed  the  design  to  additional  haxardofadi^ 
oovery  and  of  a  failure. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Idea  of  March,  the 
day  on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, arrived,  and  then  was  yet  no  suspicion. 
The  conspirators  had  been  already  togetner  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  praetors.  Camius  wan 
to  present  his  son  that  morning  to  the  people, 
with  the  ceremony  usual  In  assuming  the  habit 
of  manhood  ;  and  he  was,  upon  this  account,  to 
be  attended  by  his  friends  into  the  place  of  as- 
aembiy.  He  was  afterwards,  together  with 
Brutus,  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates,  em- 
ployed, as  usual,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  causes 
that  were  brought  before  them.  As  they  sat  in 
the  prstor's  chair  they  received  intimation  that 
Caesar,  having  been  indisposed  over-night,  was 
not  to  be  abrtrnd ;  and  that  he  had  commissioned 
Antony,  In  his  name,  to  adjourn  the  senate  to 
another  day.  Upon  this  report,  they  suspected 
A  discovery ;  and  while  they  were  deliberating 
what  should  be  done,  Popilius  Lenas,  a  senator 
whom  they  had  not  entrusted  with  their  design, 
whispered  them  as  he  passed,  <*  I  pray  that 
God  may  prosper  what  you  have  in  view. 
Above  all  things  despatch."    Their  suspicions 
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of  a  discovery  being  ihus.  still  further  eonilrmed» 
the  intention  soon  after  appeared  to  be  public. 
An  acquaintance  told  Casca,  <*  You  have  con- 
cealed this  business  flrom  me,  but  Brutus  told 
me  of  it.**  THey  wero  struck  with  surprise; 
but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had 
mentioned  to  this  person  no  moro  than  Casca*a 
intention  of  standing  for  asdile,  and  that  the 
words  which  he  spoke  probablv  referred  only  to 
that  business ;  they  accordingly  determined  to 
wait  the  issue  of  theae  alarms.***^ 
'  In  the  mean  time  Cssar,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  though  once  determined  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  being  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  Soon  after  he  had  left  his 
own  house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haste,  desired 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  impart.  He  had  probably 
overheard  the  conspirators,  or  had  observed  tlut 
they  were  armed;  but  not  being  aware  how 
pressing  the  time  was,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
detained  till  Caesar's  roturn.  Others,  probubly, 
had  observed  circumstances  which  led  to  a  di^i- 
oovery  of  the  plot,  and  C»sar  had  a  billet  to  thb 
effect  given  to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  streets ; 
he  was  intreated  by  the  person  who  gave  it  in>- 
stantly  to  read  it ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  multitudes  who 
crowded  around  him  with  numberless  applica- 
tions ;  and  he  still  carried  this  paper  in  his  band 
when  he  entered  the  senate. 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had 
taken  their  pUces  a  little  while  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Caesar,  and  continued  to  be  alarmed  by 
nuiny  circumstances  which  tended  to  shalce  their 
resolution.  Porcia,  in  the  same  moments,  be- 
ing in  great  agitation,  exposed  herself  to  public 
notice.  She  listened  with  anxiety  to  every  noise 
In  the  streets ;  she  despatched,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  business,  continual  messages  towards 
the  place  when  the  senate  was  assembled ;  she 
asked  erery  person  who  came  from  that  quarter 
if  they  observed  what  her  husband  was  doing. 
Her  spirit  at  last  sunk  under  the  effect  of  such 
violent  emotions;  she  fainted  away,  and  was 
carried  for  dead  into  her  apartment.  A  message 
came  to  Brutus  in  the  senate  with  this  account. 
He  was  much  affected,  but  kept  his  place." 
Popilius  Lsnas,  who  a  little  Defora  seemed, 
from  the  expression  he  had  dropped,  to  have  got 
notice  of  their  design,  appearea  to  be  In  earnest 
conversation  with  Caesar,  as  he  lighted  fVom  hla 
carrhige.  This  left  the  conspirators  no  longer 
in  doubt  that  they  were  discovered ;  and  they 
made  signs  to  each  other,  that  it  would  be  bet* 
ter  to  die  by  their  own  hands  than  to  fall  Into 
the  power  of  their  enemy.  But  they  saw  of 
a  sudden  the  countenance  of  Laenas  change  Into 
a  smile,  and  perceived  that  his  conversation 
with  Caesar  cotud  not  relate  to  such  a  buainesa 
as  theirs. 

Caesar's  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near 
to  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  atatue.  Numben 
of  the  conapiraton  had  seated  themselves  around 
it.  Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  business,  haa 
taken  Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre.  CImber,  who,  with  othera  of  the  eon* 
splrators,  met  Caesar  in  the  portico,  presented 
him  with  a  petition  In  favour  of  hla  brother 
who  had  been  excepted  from  the  late  indemnity; 
nnd  in  uiylDg  the  prayer  of  this  petitknH  t^ 
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tended  the  dicfalor  to  bit  place.  HaTinc  there 
received  a  denial  from  Caear,  ntterea  with 
■ome  ekpreeeiona  of  impatience  at  bein^  ao  much 
importuned,  he  took  nold  of  hie  roM,  aa  if  to 
nreee  the  Intreatj.  Na^,  laid  CKear,  M»  it  i»o- 
lence.  While  he  epoke  theee  worde,  Cimber 
flunf  back  the  fown  from  hie  ehonldera  ;  and 
this  being  the  elgnal  agreed  npon,  called  out  to 
ttrike.  Caeca  aimed  the  first  blow.  Cmmr 
atarted  from  bis  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surpriee,  pushed  Cimber  with  one  arm,  and 
laid  hold  of  Caeca  with  the  other.  But  he  eoon 
perceived  that  reeistance  was  vain ;  and  while 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  clashed  with  each 
other,  in  their  way  to  his  bodv,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  gown,  and  fcdl  without  any 
farther  struggle..  It  was  observed,  in  the 
euperstitSon  of  the  times,  that  in  falling, 
the  blood  which  sprung  firom  his  wounds  | 
sprinkled  the  pedestal  of  Fompey*s  statue.     ' 
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of  those  who  were  concaved  la  it,  when  ths 
membera,  who  had  for  a  moment  stood  In  silwt 
amaaement,  roee  on  a  sudden,  and  bcgaa  la 
eeparate  in  gnat  oonatematioo.  All  theee  wh» 
had  come  to  the  senate  in  the  train  of  Caauv 
his  lictors,  the  ordinary  offioen  of  etate,  citiaeasb 
and  foreigners,  with  many  servants  and  da> 
pendants  of  vraj  sort,  had  been  instantly  seiacd 
with  a  panic;  and  as  if  the  swords  of  the  oea- 
anirators  were  drawn  againat  tliemselvcs,  iuul 
already  mahed  Into  the  streets,  and  o^n^ed  tcr« 
ror  and  confusion  wherever  they  went.  Tha 
senators  themselves  now  followed.  No  man 
had  preeence  of  mind  to  give  any  aoooont  of 
what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the  cry  that 
was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  persons  to 
withdraw,  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and 
shops.  This  cry  was  communicated  Irom  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  people,  imagining 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  begun. 


And 
thus  having  employed  the  mateet  abilities  to   shut  up,  and  barred  all  their  doors  as  in  the  dead 
subdue  his  fellow  dtixens,  with  whom  it  would   of  niffht,  and  every  one  prepared  to  defend  Ua 
have  been  a  much  greater  honour  to  have  been   own  habitation. 

able  to  live  on  terms  of  equality,  he  fell,  In  the  i  Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm,  had  changed 
height  of  his  security,  a  sacrince  to  their  just  his  drees,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safetr.  Ha 
Indignation }  a  striking  example  of  wliat  the  ar-  i  believed  that  the  conspirators  must  liavo  intend- 
rogant  have  to  fear  in  trifling  with  the  feelings  ed  to  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of  Ctossr; 
of  a  free  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  and  be  fled  in  the  apprehension  of  being  instantly 
of  Jealousy  and  of  cruelty  to  tyrants,  or  an  ad-  pursued.  Lepidus  repaired  to  the  auborbs^ 
monition  not  to  spare,  in  the  exercise  of  their  where  the  legion  he  commanded  vras  quartered ; 
power,  those  whom  they  may  have  insulted  by  and  uncertain  whether  Cesar's  death  was  tho 
usurping  it.  i  act  of  the  whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  party. 

When  the  body  lay  breathlees  on  the  ground,  waited  for  an  explanation,  or  an  order  from  tha 
Cassiiis  called  out,  that  there  lay  the  worst  of  surviving  consul,  to  determine  in  what  manner 
men.*  Brutus  called  upon  the  senate  to  Judge  he  thould  act.'  In  these  circumstances  a  gene- 
of  the  transaction  which  had  passed  before  ral  pause,  and  an  interval  of  suspense  and  si* 
them,  and  was  proceeding  to  state  the  motivea  ^  lonciBi  took  place  over  the  whole  city. 


CHAP.  II. 


General  ConOematwn  on  the  Death  of  Catat^-Tumvlluary  JttemUy  cf  the  Peoplo^Dedaraiumt  if 
Chma  and  DolabdkiF^Apiiearance  <f  Brutus  and  Cassiut  in  the  Forufn-~~Their  return  to  the  CapUol 
^'Meeting  and'Debate  m  the  Senate^^Act  of  ObHrion^-^Speech  of  Brutut  to  the  Peonle^ Funeral  of 
Cdetar^Insurrection  of  the  People-^Policy  of  Antonff—Ajtjfearance  of  0ctaviu9—liis  difference  wuk 
AnUmv^Both  have  tecoune  to  Arm^^Atpeet  of  I'hmg^-^Antofty  jrroceeda  to  expel  Deamut  Brutus 
from  the  Cita^me  GauL 


IN  the  general  consternation,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Cceear,  the  authors  of  this  im- 
portant event  appeared  to  be  no  lees  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  than  the  other  members  of  the  se- 
nate, on  whom  it  was  brought  by  surprise. 
The  danger  of  executing  the  first  part  of  their 
design  had  appeared  so  great,  that  they  looked 
no  iarther,  or  they  imagined  that  with  Caesar's 
life  every  difficulty  would  be  ended ;  and  that 
the  senate  and  people,  restored  to  their  authority 
and  privileges,  would  naturallv  recur  to  their 
usual  forms.  Finding  themselves  deserted  in 
the  senate,  and  not  knowing  to  what  dangers 
they  might  still  be  expoeed,  they  wrapped  up 
the  left  arm  in  their  gowns;  a  preparation 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  liabit  of  using  a 
shield,  generally  made  when  alarmed  with  any 
proepect  of  violence. 

The  conspirators  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
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swords  yet  stained  with  blood,  went  forth  to 
the  streets  proclaiming  secuiity  and  Iil»erty,  and 
inviting  every  one  to  concur  with  them  in  r». 
storing  the  commonwealth.  They  were  Joined 
by  many  who,  though  not  accemary  to  the  con- 
spiracy, chose  to  embaric  with  them  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  fortunes*  Of  these  are  parw 
ticularlv  mentioned,  Lentulus  Spinther,  Fav«». 
niuB,  Acquinss,  Dolabella,  Murcus,  Peticua^ 
and  Cinna.  But  observing  that  the  peoide  in 
general  did  not  show  any  heartv  approbation  of 
their  cause;  and  knowing  that,  besides  the 
legion  which  Lepidus  comuianded  in  the  suburbs, 
there  were  in  the  rity  multitudes  of  veterans, 
who  having  received  grants  of  laud  from  Cae 


either  had  not  yet  gone  to  take  possession  of 
them,  or  having  been  at  their  settlements,  had 
returned  to  pay  coui-t  to  their  patron  before  hia 
departure  from  Home ;  and  suHpecting  that  An- 
tony, now  the  sole  consul  and  supreme  officer 
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of  state,  was  likely  to  exert  the  powen  of  a 
magistrate  against  them;  and  being  on  every 
aide  beset  with  dangers  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  extent,  they  determined  to  take  refiige  in 
the  capitol,  and  with  the  gladiators  of  Dedmiu 
Brutus,  who  had  already  taken  poeseesion  of 
that  fortress,  to  wait  the  issue  of  this  general 
scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
persons  who  had  occasioned  this  genml  alarm 
were  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
inclined  to  extend  the  effusion  of  blood,  ventured  '• 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  many  crowded  to-  | 
rether  in  the  forum  or  ordinary  place  of  resort."  | 
The  first  person  that  took  any  public  part  upon  i 
this  occasion  was  Cinna,  the  son  of  him  who  j 
liad  been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  brother- 
in-law  of  Casar,  and  now,  by  his  nomination, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  prator.      This  rda- 
tion  of  the  deceased,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,   tore   the    praetor's   gown  from  his  own 
shoulders ;  declared  that  in  this  act  he  then  ab- 
dicated his  office,  as  having  been  unwarrantably 
obtained  by  the  nomination  of  an  usurper;  and 
lie  proceeded  to  make  a  harangue  to  the  people, 
In  which  he  represented  Cssar  as  a  tyrant,  ex- 
tolled the  conspirators  as  the  restonsrs  of  liberty 
to  their  counti^,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
have  the  proper  safeguaros  to  their  persons,  and 
be  invited  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Dolabella,  who  had  been  nominated  bv  Cnsar 
to  succeed  in  the  office  of  consul,  which  ne  him- 
self was  about  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended succession  was  now  open  to  him  upon 
Caesar's  death,  reversed  the  first  part  of  Cinna's 
conduct,  by  assuming  the  robes  and  ensicns  of 
eonsul,  to  which  he  had  no  title ;  but  Joined 
with  tiie  abdicated  prsstor  in  applauding  toe  au- 
thors of  Caesar's  death,  exprened  his  wish  that 
he  himself  had  been  a  partner  in  the  glory  of 
tiieir  action,  joined  with  Cinna,  in  proposing 
that  these  restorers  of  liberty  should  be  invited 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  the  auni- 
Yersary  of  the  present  day  should  be  observed 
for  ever,  as  a  festival  sacred  to  the  restonttioii  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  partlzans  of  Caesar,  yet  nnaeqnalnted 
with  the  extent  of  their  own  danger,  had  absent* 
ed  themselves,  and  the  assembly  consisted  chief- 
ly of  persons  to  whom  these  proposals  wero 
agreeable.  The  motions  that  wero  now  made 
by  the  late  praetor  and  the  supposed  consul  ac- 
cordingly prevailed,  and  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
Slracy  wen  invited  to  descend  firom  thecapitoL 
ut  of  this  invitation  only  Marons  Brutus  and 
Cassius  took  the  benefit.  Having  Joined  the  as- 
sembly, they  severally  addressed  themselves  to 
the  multitude  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  oon- 
sdonancss  of  merit,  as  being  tlie  procurers  of  that 
liberty  which  the  people  wero  now  to  e^joy,  and 
by  wnich  they  wero  enabled  to  Judge  for  thent- 
selves.  They  oontrasted  the  late  nsorpation  of 
Casar'  with  the  firee  constitotion  of  the  repub- 
lic; observed,  that  with  respect  to  themselves, 
iuwq»ported  as  they  wars  by  any  military  loros^ 


t  Appian  sajfs,  tbaft  the  Mends  of  the  eenepiraton, 
by  distnbnting  money,  endoavoored  to  form  a  party 
amoDf  the  populace.  The  neoessity  of  tiiis  expedi 
ent,  if  lealyU  snUteient  to  show  bow  desperate  the  at 
tempt  was  of  restorlof  dessocratica]  sovermnent  to 
4he  MhafaiUDts  of  Roase,  eomposed  of  the  refose  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  provinces  colleoted  to  eqjoy  the  re> 
wards  of  idisoess  aad  faciion.  .       ^       .« 

4  Applao.  doBoDo  Civili,  Ub.iL  Dio.  Cass.]ib. 
sHv.cSI. 


they  coold  have  no  intention  to  supplant  the 
usurper  in  the  possession  of  his  power,  and 
could  have  no  object  besides  the  restoration  of 
the  laws  and  the  freedom  of  their  coiuitry.  And 
they  exhorted  the  audience,  in  terms  rather  po- 
pular, than  really  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  affietirs,  to  make  tne  same  use  of  tneir  deliver- 
ance from  an  usurped  and  violent  domination 
which  their  ancestors,  at  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 

2uin,  l^ad  made  of  a  similar  event.  They  sped- 
ed  the  merit  which  many  persons  had  in  this 
enterprise,  particularly  that  of  Dedmus  Brutus, 
who  nad  furnished  the  company  of  gladiators, 
which,  in  enterinc  on  this  business,  made  the 
principal  part  of  Uieir  strongth ;  and  observed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  spLradid  fortune  to 
which  Dedmus  Brutus  might  have  aspired  un- 
der Caesar's  influence,  he  had  preferred  the  righto 
of  his  fellow-dtiaens  and  the  restoration  of  the 
commonweslth.  They  turned  the  attention  of 
the  audienoe  on  the  case  of  Sexteius  Pompeins^ 
the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great  Pompey, 
now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a  robeL* 
«  In  the  person  of  thij  young  man,"  they  said, 
*'  you  have  the  last  of  a  noble  fimiilv,  who^  in 
the  contest  for  freedom,  have  sacrinoed  them- 
selves for  the  republic,  even  ha  is  still  beset  by 
the  emissaries  or  the  late  usurper,  who,  protend- 
ing public  authority,  are  armed  for  his  destme« 
tion  with  swords,  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  of  his  brother."  They  moved  the 
people,  that  so  unjust  a  war  should  be  instantly 
suspended,  and  that  this  younr  man  should 
be  restored  to  the  rigfate  of  nis  aneeston; 
that  the  tribunes  Caesetius  and  Marullus,  being 
unjustly  degraded  by  Caesar,  in  violation  of  that 
aacred  law,  which  he  himself,  upon  much  less 
grounds,  had  made  his  protence  for  a  dvil  war, 
should  now  be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 

In  theee  fond  antldpations  of  freedom,  the 
authors  of  this  attempt  to  restoro  the  republic, 
enjoyed  for  once  the  fruite  of  thdr  labour,  and 
spoke  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  seeminglyunrestrained  and nnawed  by 
military  force.  The  city,  however,  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  consternation  with  which  tho 
people  was  seised :  the  present  assembly  was 
not  sufficiently  attended  by  persons,  on  whom 
the  conspirators  could  rely  for  thdr  safety.  It 
was  thought  most  prudent,  thereforo,  that  Bro- 
tus  and  Casdus  should  return  to  their  friends  la 
the  capitol,  and  that  from  this  place  they  should 
treat  of  an  accommodation  with  Antony,  and 
with  the  other  leaden  of  the  oppodto  par^. 

On  the  following  day,  AntonT,  sedng  that 
the  restorers  of  the  commonwealth  remained  in 
the  capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  andnat 
any  of  the  supposed  friends  or  adherento  of  Cae- 
sar, ventured  abroad  from  his  lurking  place,  and 
resumed  tiie  dress  and  ensigns  of  consuL  In 
this  capacity  he  recdvsd  a  message  firom  the  con- 
spirators, dedring  a  eonierenee  with  bimsdf  and 
with  Lepidua.  Antony,  though,  in  times  of  ro« 
laaation  and  security,  extravagant,  disdpated, 
and  ini^psanDoa  IncapaUa of  aerioas  wAinf 


8  lUs  yoong  man  havfagsbseonded  fbr  sometlBia 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  at  Mauds, 
had  acdn  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  conai* 
derable  force,  and  defeated  Asiaios  PoUio,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Caesar  against  him. 

•  If  I  am  not  ssistakon,  says  Cicero  opon  this  ooea- 
don,  he  ndnds  eating  and  dnnking  even  mora  than 

'  "  '  (Cieero  ad  Attic.  libTxiv.  ep.  S.  qa 
ego  aepularam  macis  arbitror  nlienem 
I  qoidquam  mali  cogitare.) 
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yet  in  ardnoiiis  dtoatioiia  be  generally  belied 
tbeee  apMBnnres,  was  etrenooot,  cautioiu,  and 
mbie.  He  did  not  yet  percelTe  how  far  the  party 
of  Cnaar  was  or  waa  not  extin^iabed  with  ita 
leader.  The  only  military  force  in  Italy  waa  at 
the  disposal  of  Lepidus,  of  whom  he  waa  Jealooa. 
In  his  answer,  therefore,  he  aasnmed  an  appear- 
mnoe  of  moderation  and  regard  for  the  common- 
«realUi,  and  referred  every  queation  to  the 
senate,  which  he  had  already  summoned  to  as- 
semble. 

In  expectation  of  thia  metting^  ot  thb  senate, 
all  parUea  were  bosy  in  consoltations,  and  in  ao- 
liciting  support  to  their  interest.  The  friends 
of  the  contpiraton  were  in  motion  all  night 
Tisiting  the  senators,  and  prepariog  measures  for 
the  following  day.  Tbe  veterans  of  Ossar,  both 
officers  and  legionary  soldiera,  apprehending  that 
tbe  granta  of  land  lately  made  to  themselves  might 
be  recalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  wad 
made  application  wherever  thev  had  access,  with 
representations  and  threats.  Tneyevenprorided 
themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
the  senate  by  their  numbers. 

In  the  coune  of  the  same  night,  Lepldus  had 
marched  into  the  city  with  the  legion  he  com- 
manded, and  took  poesession  of  the  forum.  To 
the  people  who  assembled  around  him  he  1»* 
mented  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  inveighed 
asainst  tbe  authors  of  this  unexpected  event. 
By  this  declaration,  he  encouraged  the  partisuM 
and  retainers  of  the  late  dictator  to  come  abroad, 
and  rendered  tbe  streeto  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  opposite  party.  Cinna,  who,  to  evince  his 
seal  ror  the  reviving  republic,  had  resigned  the 
office  of  pnetor  oonfernd  upon  him  by  Cesar, 
was  attadced  on  his  way  to  tne  senate,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Cah>umla  the  widow  of  Caesar,  sot  pos- 
session of  all  his  memorials  and  of  all  liia  writ- 
ings, and  had  secured  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
which  liad  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  temple  of 
Ops.* 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  eighteenth 
day  of  March,  the  senate  assembled,  as  soon  as 
It  was  light,  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth.  The 
Teterans  l>aet  the  doors.*  Dolabella  present- 
ed himself,  ushered  in  by  the  llctors,  and 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  consols*  chairs. 
Antony  being  seated  in  tbe  other,  moved  the  as- 
sembly to  take  into  consideration  tbe  present 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  He  himself  profes- 
sed great  seal  for  the  republic,  and  a  dispodtion 
to  peace.'  The  greater  part  of  those  who  spoke 
after  Antony  justified  or  extolled  the  act  or  the 
eonspirators,  and  moved  that  they  should  have 
pttUie  thanks  and  rewards  for  their  services. 
This  they  supported  by  a  cham  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny  against  Caesar.  Upon  this  point, 
howevar,  Antony  thought  proper  to  intenMee ; 
reminded  the  senators  how  nearly  many  of  them 
were  eoneemed  In  this  questiott.  *<  Tbey  who 
are  to  vote  in  it,*'  he  said,  <«  wUl  please  to  eh- 
serve,  that  if  Caesar  shall  be  found  to  have  acted 
vdth  legal  powers,  his  acta  will  remain  in  force ; 
If  otherwise^  all  the  prooaedings  that  took  piaae 


Anton. 


iriing,  ^liflip 


rp.  tt.  o.  V.  4000  tslenta.  Flat,  in 


•  Cieer.  ad  Atlb  Ub.  xlv.  ep.  14.    Nome 


nUt  on.  Xlv.  ep.  14.    if ome  omm  ra- 
qal,  armati  aaennt,  cma  preaidii  aos 


•  IMd.Fbi]lp.i.cl* 


during  his  administration  must  be  erased  fkw 
your  records ;  and  his  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor 
and  a  tyrant,  made  ftst  on  a  hook,  must  ha 
dragged  through  the  streeta,  and  cast  Into  Hm 
Tiber.  This  sentence  would  ailect  the  remoCeaft 
parta  of  the  empire,  or  would  extend,  in  ita  ap- 
plication, fkrther  perhaps  than  we  should  be  aUa 
toenforce  It  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  is  in  oar 
power.  Many  of  us  hold  offices,  or  are  deatinad 
by  Caeaar*s  nomination  to  offioee,  either  ait  homa 
or  abroad.  Let  us  begin  with  divestiag  onr- 
aelves  of  what  we  now  hold ;  and  with  renounc- 
ing our  expectations  for  the  future.  After  wa 
have  given  this  proof  of  our  disinterest fdncsa, 
our  aUiea  abroaa  will  listen  to  us,  when  wa 
speak  of  recalling  the  favours  granted  to  thca 
1^  the  hito  dictator." 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given  by  An* 
tony  to  the  suUect  no^  under  delibcntion, 
many,  who  In  the  late  airangementa  made  by 
Caaaar,  hdd  plaoea  in  the  senate  or  magistracy, 
or,  who  Vera  by  his  appointment  destined  to 
succeed  to  high  <Mfficea  at  home  or  abroad,  were 
greatly  disconcerted.  Some  of  thoee  who  wcra 
actuauy  in  office,  as  retainen  of  the  late  usurps, 
tion,  reaisned  their  powers,  and  laid  down  tha 
ensigns  of  magistracy  on  the  steps  whera  they 
sat ;  but  Doubella,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 


destination  made,  though  not  fulfilled  bv  Caesar, 
had  recently  assumed  the  consular  robes,  and 
who,  being  under  the  legal  age,  had  no  hopes  of 
being  re-dected  by  the  free  voice  of  tbe  people, 
notwithstanding  ms  dechration  in  favour  of  tha 
authon  of  Ctosar's  death,  pleaded  for  the  neces- 
sity of  sustaining  aU  the  acta  and  decrees  of  thai 
usurper. 

Wnile  the  senaton  wera  enraged  In  debate  on 
the  terms  of  their  ftnt  resolution,  relating  to  tha 
act  of  the  oonspiraton  and  the  death  of  Caesar, 
the  people,  who  bad  assembled  in  great  multi- 
tndes  in  the  market  place,  became  impatient  to 
know  what  was  passing,  and  pressed  on  tha 
doon  of  the  temple  where  the  senate  was  met, 
with  some  attempto  to  force  or  break  them 
open.*  On  this  occadon,  Antony  and  Lepidna 
thought  proper  to  go  forth,  under  pretence  of 
appeasing  the  tumiut ;  but  with  a  real  intentioo 
to  observe  what,  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs, 
was  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people,  with 
a  full  resolution  to  be  governed  In  their  own 
measures,  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  wUl  of  tha 
multitude.  Finding  the  humour  of  the  mi^lor- 
ity,  and  the  disposition  of  ths  troops  such  as  they 
desired,  menacing  and  sanguinary  against  the 
conspirators,  thev  endeavoured  to  inflame  their 
passions,  employing  signs  and  gestures  of  indig- 
nation, rather  than  words,  wnich  could  not  bs 
heard.  Among  other  expressions  of  this  nature^ 
Antony  laid  open  his  InmoAi,  to  show  the  srmonr 
with  which  he  had  thought  necessary,  in  the  ao- 
nate,  and  amidst  so  many  concealed  enemies,  to 
guard  his  life.  By  this,  and  other  signs  which 
he  made,  he  insinuated  that  Caesar  had  fallen  In 
consequence  of  his  excessive  confidence,  and  of 
the  clemency  with  which  ha  had  spared  thoaa 
who  became  his  murderers. 

From  this  scene,  which  passed  In  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate;  and*  the  debate 
being  resumed,  Dolabdla  alleginr  the  conf  oslon 
whidi  must  arise  from  a  generu  aospensiofi  af 


aleOioos  at  ao 


and  the  dioorden  attending  general 
critical  a  time^  inaislc^  ttiat  all 
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Clotfo  plaaded  for  a  gen«nl  Mnncitf  Mid  oUlr- 
Imi  for  tbe  pwi;  «niia«nled  ihm  rdb  whl«h 
iHid  bam  hrmht  •!»  tiM  rvpoUle,  bv  the  coQton. 
I  and  hj  tM  TindictiTe  spirit  of  party 


poaed  tha*  aaiw  ihoiiM  baaOMd 
daath,  nor  aaf  ona  be  aallad  u 
-vfoUnoa  oammlttad  imdar  hia 


LiorCMar'a 
1  to  aaooont  for  any 
lia  authority;  that 
tha  arFangamanti  anada  by  C««r  ■famtld  ramaia  I 
that  avary  one  deitined  to  afflee^  ahould  in  hiatum 
aiJBCtad  aoeardiaf  to  that  daitlaatioa;  and  that 
all  tha  proTiaiona  anada  for  tlia  army  ■hoold  ba 
fnUy  aaeorad  to  tham.* 

After  some  oppoaita  opinlooa  on  tha  ^aeatlon 
bad  bean  ddiverad*  Antony  oondudad  tha  dabata 
with  a  tona  of  mora  authority  than  ha  had 
bitharto  aaramed.  •*  WhUa  Ton  deUberatad,"  ba 
aaid»  *'  on  the  oondoet  whicn  yon  were  to  hold 
with  respect  to  tlia  eonsplratora»  I  chose  to  be 
aHant ;  but  when  yon  clwiiged  tlie  qneetion,  and 
prapoaed  to  oondamn  tlia  dead«  J  Tentured  only 
to  mahe  ana  objection  which  belnc  removeable 
by  yonreelTea,  ought  to  hoTe  bean  the  least  of  af  i 
your  diflleultles.  And  yet  I  find  it  is  suiBdent 
to  etop  all  your  prooeedings !  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  remainiDg  objections  ?  The  whole 
fabric  of  tba  empire  rests  at  this  moment  on 


^andfaitha 


frsat 


A  tnpfort  India  legion  wbicb 
a  of  tho  fomm,  in  the  Tatar- 
ndaeoons  mnhitndes  of  peoplo 
nbled  round  tha  doors  of  tho 
himself  with  aasnranea  and 
A  decree  waa  accordingly 


passed,  by  which  all  proeeeutions,  on  account  of 
CMar'a  dsath,  ware  prohibited ;  all  his  acts,  for 
tha  aaka  af  psaos^  were  confirmed ;  all  bis  plans 
crdersd  to  be  earrled  into  execution ;  and  all  tba 
nants  of  land,  which  had  been  made  by  him  to 
tha  Tatarans^  specially  ntified.* 

Thia  decree  being  to  be  carried  to  the  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  Uia 
aooommodatlon  of  partiee  being  so  for  adranced, 
die  eonspiimtors  intimated  an  inclination  to  ad- 
dreas  themselFes  to  the  people ;  and  were  in- 
stantly attended  by  great  numbers,  who  assem- 
bled to  hear  them  on  the  ascent  of  the  capitol.' 
Brutus  spoke  from  the  stepe.  He  explained  tha 
motivee  upon  which  his  friends  and  himself  had 
thought  proper  to  betake  them  to  their  prcaent 


and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
plained  of  the  outrage  wnich  had  been  offered  to 


tabUshmenu  made  by  Cnsar ;  at  home  on  the , 
arrapgemeuta  he  has  made  in  the  succession  to 
offlee ;  abroad  on  the  grants  of  possessions  or  im- 
munities made  by  him  to  princes,  cities,  cor-  I 


Cinna,  who»  though  not  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Caear,  was  attacked,  for  haring  been  sup- 
posed to  approre  of  what  they  had  done.  Ha 
enumerated  the  dlatresses  whlcn  had  afllicted  tho 
commonwealth,  from  the  time  at  which  C«sar 
commenced  hoetiiities  to  the  present  hour ;  <*  A 
period»  durioa  which  the  best  blood  of  the  re- 
parations, and  pfoTincesI  and  on  the  several  public,**  he  said,  *'  was  continually  shedding,  in 
eooditions  he  has.  In  return,  stipulated  with ,  Spain,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Afnca,  to  gratify 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.  Imagine  the  ambition  or  Tanity  of  a  single  man.  These 
then,  upon  the  subrersion  of  wliat  he  has  eetab- '  things  howerer,**  continued  he,  **  we  consented 
Ushed,  what  scenes  of  confusion  must  follow.  It  to  overlook,  and  In  suffering  Cssar  to  hold  the 
is  true,  confusion  at  a  distonce  may  not  affect  hUfher  oflBoee  of  state,  became  boond,  by  our  oath 
you ;  but  the  scene  in  Italy  will  be  sufficient  to  or  fidelity,  not  to  call  any  of  his  past  actions  in 
occupy  your  utmost  attention.  -Will  the  veterans,  question.  If  we  liad  likewise  sworn  to  submit 
do  you  think,  who  have  not  yet  laid  down  their  ^  ourselves  to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemies 
arms,  or  not  lost  the  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  '  micht  have  some  ooloar  for  the  accusation  of 
thousands  are  now  In  this  city,  will  they  allow  penury,  which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our 
themselves  to  be  stripped  of  the  mnts  which   charge ;  but  the  proposal  of  any  such  engage- 


wero  made  to  them  in  reward  of  long, 
oua,  and  folthful  services?  You  have  heard  their 
voice  last  night  in  the  streets.     You  have  heard 
their  menaces  against  the  authors  of  our  present 


ment  we  should  have  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  we  trust  that  every  Roman  citizen  would 
have  done  so  also.  Sylla,  after  having  gratified 
his  revenge  against  many  who  were  no  doubt 


distress««.  Will  they  behold  with  patience  tha  his  own  enemies,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
body  of  their  favourite  leader  dragged  with  Inio- 1  were  enemies  of  the  public,  at  last  restored  the 
miny  In  the  streets  ?  WiU  they  bear  with  ao  '  commonwealth ;  but  Cieaar,  without  any  pre- 
indignity,  which,  though  done  to  his  memory,  tence,  besides  the  gratification  of  his  own  am- 
must  involve  a  forfeituro  of  all  that  they  them-  bitian,  continued,  in  the  city  and  in  the  provin- 
selves  have  received,  or  a  disappointment  of  all  ces,  to  usurp  all  the  powers  of  the  empire,  llie 
they  expect  in  reward  of  th'eir  serrices  ?  Will  treasury  he  treated  as  his  property,  and  the 
the  Roman  people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  magistrates  of  Rome  as  his  crratures,  to  be  placed 
principal  author  of  their  present  greatness  stig-  or  displaced  at  his  pleasure.  One  of  the  last  acta 
matized  by  your  decrees  as  a  criminal,  and  to  of  his  life,  In  preparing  for  his  departure  from 
have  his  assassins  rowarded  with  honours  ?—  Rome,  was  to  fix  the  succession  of  msgistrates 
The  proposal  to  me,  in  all  its  parts,  appears  wfld  for  several  years ;  in  order  that  in  his  absence 
and  impracticable.  Let  the  conspirators,  if  you  you  might  not,  by  choosing  your  own  officers, 
will,  escape  with  impunity,  provided  they  aro  recover  the  habit  of  exeroising  that  freedom,  and 
sensible  of  the  favour  that  Is  shown  to  tbem ;  of  enjoying  those  rights,  of  which  he  meant  to 
but  talk  not  of  rewarda  to  them ;  nor,  under ,  deprive  you  for  ever.** 

pretence  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  your  Ute  From  this  account  of  Cssar's  usurpation, 
dicutor,  wildly  open  a  scene  of  confusion,  by  I  Brutus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  grants  which 
subverting  all  your  present  establishments.  My  had  been  made  to  the  veterans.  "  He  acknow- 
opinion  Is,  that  the  acta  of  Cmar,  without  lodged  the  lon|f  and  faithful  serrices  which  those 
exception,  should  be  ratified,  and  that  all  affairt  men  had  periormed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
should  be  suffered  to  move  on  in  the  channels  ic    commonwealth  in  Gaul,  in  Germany,  and  In 


which  he  has  left  them.     On  these  prellmlnar) 
conditions  1  will  submit  to  an  accommodation, 
and  agree  that  we  think  no  mora  of  the  past.** 
in  delivering  this  q>eech,  Antony  having  per- 


f  Dio.  Csss.  lib.  xUv.  c  14. 


Britain  j  approved  of  the  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them,  and  assured  them  of  hia 
concurrence  in  carrying  this  provision  into  fuft 
axacutiun.    At  the  same  time  he  lamented  tlia 


r  Applan.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib*  H* 
•  Cicor.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xv.  ef.  t. 
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Mifferingtor  OioMwIiokMl  basnitrtpped  oftbilr 
ancient  poMenlona,  to  make  war  for  those  new 
grants;  propoeed  that  they  dumU  hare  a  eom- 
peniation  from  the  treemirj»  and  hoped  that 
the  Justice  of  the  oommoowealth  would  he  em- 
ployed in  equally  protecting  the  rights  of  every 
citizen." 

This  n>eech  was  leodred  with  aaplaiiBe ;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  act  of  oUiHon  being 
confirmed  bv  the  petqOe,  and  the  children  ^ 
Antony  haying  been  sent*  as  hostages  to  the 
Capitol,  the  conspirators  came  down  from  thence, 
and  were  reoeiired  with  load  acclamations.  After 
parties  had^  saluted  each  other  with  mntoal  coo- 
gratolatioijs  and  expressions  of  friendship.  Cas- 
sias nilred  to  sap*  with  Antony,  and  Brutus 
with  Lepidos.  The  republic  appeared  to  be 
thoroughly  re-estoblished.  The  nobles  in  gen- 
eral expressed  their  eatislaction  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  extolled  the  autnors  of 
Qesar's  death  ss  the  restoreri  of  freedom  to 
their  country.  Many,  however,  wbo  had  shared 
in  the  lato  usurpation,  liaving  tested  of  milluuT' 
power,  and  being  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
condition  of  mere  citizens,  however  dignified, 
or  to  acoommodato  themsdves  to  the  restraints 
and  formalities  of  legal  soTernmen^  were  likely 
to  prove  bad  members  of  the  reviving  republic. 
Antony  in  particular  considered  himself  as  the 
successor  or  Caesar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment 
cease  to  think  liow  he  might  grasp  the  sovereicn- 
ty,  and  dispoee  of  all  the  dignities  and  em«uii- 
ments  of  the  state. 

The  senate  had  weakly,  under  the  show  of  mo- 
deration, resolved  to  confirm  Cssar's  will,  and 
to  ratify  all  his  acts,  both  public  and  privato ; 
they  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  Caesar 
should  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  in  tbe  manner  which  his 
friends  should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  towards  preserving  the 
party  of  Casar  Itoth  in  the  army  and  in  the  city, 
not  doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  he 
himself  ehould  remain  at  its  bead.  For  this 
purpose,  he  published  Caesar's  will,  in  which  he 
knew  that  there  were  many  clauses  likely  to 
gratify  the  people,  and  to  inflame  their  mmds 
against  his  ssssssins.  Among  these,  were  a 
l^^y  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior 
cittzeD%  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas, 
about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a  man ;'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Octavius,  quoted  by  Dion  Cassius, 
300  H.  S.  about  the  same  sum ;  together  with 
an  assignment  of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as 
public  walks  for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the 
people.  Many  legacies  were  likewise  bequeathed 
to  private  persons.  The  inheritance  with  the 
name  of  Caesar,  was  devised  to  Octavius,  grand- 
son to  his  sister  Julia.  The  succession,  m  case 
of  the  failure  of  this  young  man,  was  devised 
to  Dedmus  Brutus,  who,  at  the  same  time,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  was  made  guanlian 
to  the  young  Caesar,  and  executor  of  the  wilL 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  will,  the  parti- 
sans  of  Antony  took  occasion  to  extol  the  mu- 
nificence and  generosity  of  Caesar  towards  the 
Koman  people,  to  bladcen  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
conspirators,  representing  that  of  Dedmus  Bru- 
tus, in  particular,  as  equal  to  parricide;  and 
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Antaoy,  Id  this  amnsr  hayfaagsseaiad  the  pah« 
Uo  attention  and  CsTour,  proceeded  to  oelebnito 
tho  fonersl  with  all  the  honours  that  were  doa 
to  a  pnhlio  benefactor,  and  to  a  c 
of  tha  people. 

CsBsar's  body.  In  the  genoral  con 
had  been  left  for  some  hours  on  the  apot  whsrs 
it  felL  It  was  at  last  bonia  on  a  litter  by  a  finr 
slaves  to  his  own  hoose.  In  this  esaifnsian» 
one  of  the  arms,  all  over  Uoody,  was  left  hang- 
ing over  the  side  of  tbe  litter;  and  I" 


stance^  though  at  the  time  in  appearance  nn 
tioed,  yet  remained  with  a  deep  impresskm 
the  minds  of  those  who  behdd  it.     On  exan 


ing  the  body,  there  were  found  twcnty-thno 
wounds  sufficiently  ghastly,  although  no  men 
than  one  or  two  were  mortal.  Antony  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  this  spectacle  to  the  people,  ao- 
companied  with  that  of  the  robes,  which  wera 
pierced  and  torn  in  the  struggle  with  which  Ca»- 
sar  fell,  and  all  over  stained  with  his  bbod.  Uo 
likewise  ordered  a  sdemn  dirgo  to  be  performedy 
with  interludes  of  mode,  agreeable  to  the  prao- 
tiee  at  Roman  funerals,  and  suited  to  that  par- 
ticular oocadon.  He  himself  prepared  to  ^esk 
the  oradon ;  and  a  dav  being  fixed  for  the  so- 
lemnity, a  pile  was  rsJsed  in  the  Campos  Map- 
tius,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
tbe  deceased,  and  the  wife  of  Pompey.  Althoiyh 
it  was  intended  that  the  body  should  be  esn* 
sumed  on  this  pile  in  the  Campus  Martius^  the 
funeral  oration  was  to  be  spoken  from  the  re^ 
tra  in  the  forum,  and  a  couch  was  placed  there^ 
adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
the  corpse  with  an  effigy  of  tbe  deceased,  covered 
with  purple,  and  over  It  a  trophy,  on  which  was 
to  be  nung  the  robes  in  which  he  was  killed. 
The  whole  of  this  psceant  was  covered  up,  and 
adorned  with  a  gilded  canopy  of  state.  In  beaiw 
ing  it  to  the  forum,  the  pall  was  carried  by  m^ 
gistrates  then  in  office,  or  by  persons  who  had 
passed  through  the  highest  stations  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  in  the  prooesdon,  the  streeto 
were  so  crowded,  that  no  order  could  be  keptp 
and  multitudes  who  ought  to  have  passed  in  r^ 
gular  procession,  hurried  by  the  shortest  ways 
to  the  place  at  which  the  obeequies  were  to  bo 
performed." 

Antony  b^gan  the  funeral  oration,  with  an 
apology  f»r  intruding  on  the  patience  of  manvp 
who  posdUy  took  no  particular  concern  in  tbo 
catastrophe  of  Camr's  life.  **  Had  Cnsar  been 
a  privato  man,"  he  sdd,  **  I  should  have  pra- 
ceeded  to  his  funeral  in  dlenoe ;  but  one  who 
has  died  in  the  first  station  of  the  republic,  is 
entitled  to  public  notice.  And  my  own  sUtion 
as  consul,  were  I  qualified  for  the  task,  would 
have  impoeed  on  me  a  special  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  euloginm  of  tho 
dead  must  proceed  from  a  higher  authority  than 
mine.  The  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  have 
spoken,  and  they  have  left  to  me  only  the  task  of 
repeating  what  they  have  said."  After  thesa 
words,  be  read  over  the  decrees  of  the  senato 
and  people,  enumerating  the  titles,  dignities*  ho- 
nours, and  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on 
Caesar.     He  spoke  of  the  lustre  of  his  familyy 


spok 
the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  his  pcrss^ 

meiala^ 

his  splendid  successes  and  the  accession  or  pery 


and  of  his  singular  abilities ;  gave  a  general  aa^ 
count  of  tbe  wars  In  which  he  htd  been  < 


1  Cicer.  Philip,  i.  c  1. 
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•nd  of  empire  lie  bad  procured  to  the  Roman 
■tate :  and  when  he  had  gained  lo  far  on  the  at- 
tention of  bis  audienoeb  He  addreaeed  bfaneelf  to 
the  popular  part  In  particalar.  **  Vfhok  yon 
were  oupreeeed,"  he  mid,  «  by  a  Action  that  en- 
grooeed  all  the  powers  and  dignities  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Cieaar  generoosly  interpoeed  in  your 
behalf,  l^lien  this  Action  had  withdrawn 
themselTes  from  the  allegiance  that  was  doe  to 
the  goTemment  of  their  country;  and  when 


tiiey  bad  actually  armed  first  the  prorinces  of 
Spain,  aflerwards  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire 
against  yon,  be  braved  the  storms  of  winter  and 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy ;  he  dispened 
the  doud  which  had  gathered  over  your  heads ; 
he  carried  the  glory  of  your  arms  into  Asia, 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  yet  a  third  time  into  Spain. 
His  enemies  erery  where  experienced  his  valour 
in  battle,  and  his  clemency  in  victory.  He  par- 
doned many  who  were  repeatedly  in  arms  against 
him ;  and  when  he  dreaaed  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
eessive  loiity  towards  those  who  appeared  to  be 
Incorrigible,  he  sought  for  pretences  to  pardon 
his  enemies  under  the  show  of  gratifymg  his 
friends. 

<*  On  the  subject  of  bis  administration  in  the 
state,  I  need  not  malce  any  observation  to  you. 
Yon  were  witnesses  of  his  conduct.  Descended 
of  your  ancient  kings,  he  hsd  more  glory  in  re- 
fusing a  crown  that  was  offered  to  him,  than 
they  had  in  wearing  it  with  all  its  honours.— 
Yon  loved  him— you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 
wiesthood— at  the  head  of  vour  army— at  the 
iiead  of  the  republic ;— you  declared  his  person 
sacred  as  that  of  your  tribunes— you  declared 
him  the  father  of  bis  country— you  showed  him 
to  the  world,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  sove- 
reign power— your  dictator,  your  giuurdlan,  and 
the  terror  of  your  enemies.  Rut  he  is  no  more ! 
—This  sacred  person  is  now  breathless  before 
yon.  The  father  of  bis  country  is  dead :  not, 
alas !  of  disease— not  of  the  decline  of  years— not 
by  the  bands  of  foreign  enemies— not  far  from 
bis  own  country— but  here  within  your  walls, 
and  in  the  Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  designs  for  your 
prosperity  and  glory.  He  who  often  repelled 
the  sworas  of  nis  enemies,  has  fallen  by  the 
bands  of  treacherous  friends,  or  by  the  hands  of 
those  whom  his  clemency  had  spared.— But 
what  availed  bis  clemency?  what  availed  the 
laws  with  which  he  so  anxiously  guarded  the 
lives  of  bis  fellow-citizens?  His  own  he  could 
not  guard  frvm  traitors.  His  mancled  body, 
and  bis  crey  hairs  clotted  with  blood,  are  now 
exposed  m  that  forum  which  he  so  often  adorn- 
ed with  his  triumphs ;  and  near  to  that  place  of 
pidilie  debate,  from  which  he  so  often  captivated 
the  people  of  Rome  with  his  eloquence.    * 

At  tnis  passage.  It  is  said  that  Antony  began 
to  chance  the  tone  of  lamentation  into  that  of 
rage ;  that  he  raised  his  voice  to  indignation  and 
threats,  but  that  he  was  checked  bv  a  general 
murmur  of  the  senators ;  and  that  he  ttiouirbt 
proper  again  to  soften  his  expressions.  <*  The 
gods,"  be  said,  «  are  masters  of  the  fortunes  of 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  fomt  the  past,  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  cultivate  peace  amonc 
oorselTce,  and  to  accompany  this  hero  with 
aongs  of  praise  to  the  nuinslons  of  the  blest."— 
Having  spoke  these  words,  he  tacked  up  hia 
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vobe^  and  diasogaged  bis  arms  as  fbr  aome  vehe- 
ment action:  and  standing  over  the  bier  in 
which  the  efngy  was  laid,  uncovered  it ;  but,  as 
atartii^  fhmi  the  sight,  or  struck  into  silence, 
be  held  up  the  torn  and  bloody  garment  to  view, 
aunk  agam  into  a  sorrowful  tone,  and  prayed 
that  it  were  possible  for  him  to  redeem  that  pre- 
dona  life  with  his  own.  Bein^  interrupted  with 
a  general  cry  of  lamentation  from  the  people,  ha 
made  a  pause  to  hear  the  interlude.  At  a  pas« 
sage  of  the  song,  in  which  Casar  was  personated 
in  the  following  words,  *<  For  this  I  spared,  that 
ther  might  murder  me  ;'*  a  general  cry  of  indig- 
nation burst  from  the  multitude;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effigy  of  the  dead,  with  all  its 
wounds  and  stains  of  blood,  being  raised  to  view, 
the  people  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Part 
ran  to  avenge  his  blood  on  the  persons  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  part  tore  up  the  benches  and  tribu- 
nals of  the  magistrates,  dismantled  the  senate- 
house,  brought  into  heaps  the  spoils  of  the  sup- 
posed enemies  of  Casar,  and  forgetting  the  pre- 
parations which  had  been  made  for  a  funeral 
pile  in  the  fidd  of  Mars,  brought  the  most  pre- 
cious combustible  materiab  they  could  find  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  forum,  on  which  to  consume 
the  body  of  the  dead. 

FVom  this  beginning,  the  people  continued 
during  the  whole  night  to  brine  fi^b  materials. 
The  officers  who  had  attended  the  procession, 
stripped  off  the  robes  in  which  they  were  dressed, 
and  cast  them  in  the  fiames.  Women  crowded 
to  the  pile,  and  threw  upon  it,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  the  dead,  the  ornaments  of  their 
own  persons,  the  gorgets  and  tbe  pnetextas  of 
their  children.  The  people,  in  general,  appeared 
to  be  seized  with  an  epidemical  phrenzy,  of 
which,  neither  tbe  degree  of  their  attachment 
to  Qaesar  in  his  life^time,  nor  tbe  manner  in 
which  they  bad  received  the  first  accounts  of  his 
death,  had  ffiven  any  adequate  expectations :  they 
ran  througn  the  streets  denouncing  vengeance  on 
his  enemies, 'and  proceeded  to  violence  against 
everyperson  who  was  represented  as  such.  Hel- 
vius  Olnna  being  mistaken  for  Cornelius  of  the 
same  name,  who,  on  the  preceding  day  had  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  toe  conspiracy,  was  put 
to  death  by  tiie  populace,  bis  body  torn  in  pieces, 
and  his  bead  carried  in  procession  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.*  The  perpetrators  of  this  murder 
being  led  by  the  retainers  and  dependants  of  Cm- 
sar*s  family,  snatched  lighted  brands  from  tbe 
funeral  pile,  and  attacked  tbe  houses  of  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators.  They  even 
attempted  to  demolish  Pompey's  theatre,  in 
which  Casar  bad  been  killed,  and  lighting  many 
fires  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  threat- 
ened the  whole  with  immediate  destruction. 

In  these  rioti,  though  pniiected  by  Antony, 
tbe  public  disorder  was  earned  to  a  greater 
height  than  he  had  wished  or  foreseen.  H  is  in- 
tention was  to  incite  a  popular  cry  against  the  au- 
thors of  Cesar's  death,  and  to  check  tbe  senate  in 
any  opposition  they  were  likely  to  give  in  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  own  designs.  But  when  the  crImea 
which  were  committed  began  to  reflect  dishon- 
our on  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  when  all  persons 
of  property  were  alarmed,  and  the  city  itself  was 
threateneo  with  ruin,  be  found  himself  obliged, 
with  the  authority  of  magistrate,  to  interpoee 
and  put  an  end  to  tumults  of  so  dangerous  a  na- 
ture.   For  this  purpoos^  In  omcert  with  Dola- 
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belU,  he  Ittncd  an  edict,  iirokibitliif  the  popular  |  animosity  of  Cmar'i  p«rty»  to  padfj  the  Tetmii% 
to  aMemble  in  arms  on  any  pretence  wbatcTer»  {  and  to  incline  them,  without  tatj  further  di»- 
and  posted  guards  in  dilferent  parU  of  the  town    turlwnce,  to  settle  on  the  lands  which  had 


to  secure  the  observance  of  it. 

Antony  having  by  these  means  restored  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  all  the  crowds 
which  >Md  assembled,  except  tliat  which  still  re- 
mained at  tbe  place  of  Caesar^s  funeral,  where  the 
populace  contioued  for  some  time  to  feed  the  pile, 


allotted  to  them,  had  his  concurrence. 

Tbe  senate,  in  order  to  terminate  as  soon  aa 
possible  every  occasion  of  public  uneasiness  or 
alarm,  although  they  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  given  to  the  army,  for  having 
in  a  manner,  subdued  tbe  republic,  and  had  rra- 


he  made  a  Journey  to  the  country,  and  remained  '  son  to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  hastened  to  tha 
in  Campauia  frttii  part  of  April  and  Mav.—  •  performance  of  ail  C«sar*s  eiu^ements,  in  or- 
During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  visits  der  to  deprive  the  veterans  of  any  pretence  for 
to  the  quarters  and  new  settlements  of  the  vete-  |  multiplying  their  demands,  or  remaining  toge- 
rans,  on  whom  he  was  for  the  future  to  rely  for    ther  in  arms. 

support  in  the  pretensions,  which  it  is  probable  I  These  circumstances  bad  a  very  lavoorable  aa- 
be  had  already  conceived,  and  which  were  much  '  pect,  and  the  storm  which  threatened  tbe  city  and 


too  high  for  tbe  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  his  absence,  one  Ematius,  who  had  formerlj 
assumed  the  name  of  Marine,  and  under  this 
popular  designation  had  been  busy  in  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  who,  upon  this  account 
had  by  the  late  dictator  himself  been  driven  from 
the  city,  now  again  appeared,  affected  to  lead  in 
the  riotous  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  me- 


the  commonwealth  appeared  to  be  laid.  5lany 
liad  foretold,  that  the  permission  of  a  public  fun». 
ral  to  Cnsar  would  have  dangerous  consequences; 
and  during  the  late  tumults  and  riots  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  Justified  in  these  predie- 
tions.  But  their  apprehensions  now  appearsd 
to  have  been  groundless,  and  the  authors  of  the 
late  nooderate  counsels,  in  which  the  senate  was 


mory  of  Ccesar,  and,  attended  by  the  populace,  i  induced  to  temporise,  and  to  make  oonceasiona 


erected  an  altar  or  monument  on  tbe  spot  where 
the  corpse  had  been  burnt,  and  drew  multitudea 
thither  as  to  n  place  of  devotion.  On  this  occa^ 
sion,  Dolabellay  who  had  offended  many  of  the 
more  respectable  citizens,  by  assuming,  with<iut 
any  rtgular  authority,  the  dignity  of  consul, 
now  recovered  their  favour  by  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  his  power  against  this  impostor,  cave  or- 
<|ers  that  £matius  should  be  put  to  deatn,  many 
of  his  accomplices  thrown  rrom  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  the  monument  or  altar  they  had  erect- 
ed should  be  raated  to  the  ground.* 

By  these  executions,  the  peace  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  established,  and  even  the  common- 
wealth itself  in  some  measure  restored.  Both 
the  consuls  affected  the  character  of  ordinary 
magistrates,  showed  a  proper  deference  to  tbe 
senate,  and  In  all  things  enaeavoured  to  give  sa- 


in such  matters  as  were  of  less  moment,  in  or- 
der to  appease  the  animosity  of  parties,  and  to 
obtain  tneir  consent  in  matters  of  more  i 


quenoe,  were  now  highly  applauded. 

All  the  conspirators,  in  the  height  of  the  lata 
disorders  which  arose  on  account  of  Cnar'a 
funeral,  had  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and, 
under  different  honourable  pretences  which  were 
furnished  them  by  the  senate,  continued  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  Rome.  Many  of  them 
had  been  formerly  named  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  and  now  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  dieir  lots.  I)ecimu8  Brutus,  in  tliis 
capacity,  repaired  to  the  Ciealpine  Gaul,  Tre- 
bonius  to  Asia,  and  TuUius  Cimbcr  to  Bytfalnia. 

Marcus  Brutus  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassias  to  that 
of  Syria ;  but  the  two  last  being  actually  in  of^ 


tisiaction  to  the  friends  of  the  republic.  Antony,  |  fice  as  pnetors,  could  not  take  possession  of  prs- 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  consulted  the  prin-  |  vinces  until  the  expiration  or  their  year,  nor 
eipal  senators  upon  every  motion  which  he  pro-  I  could  they  regularly  absent  themselves  from  the 
posed  to  make,  and  referred  the  determination  i  city,  without  some  decree  from  the  senate  to 


of  every  ouestlon  to  the  free  discussion  of  that 
body.  He  affected  to  have  no  secrets;  and 
though  empowered  by  the  late  act  of  the  senate 
to  carry  into  execution  the  different  articles  of 
Cssar's  will,  and  to  complete  all  hla  intended  , 
arrangements,  he  did  not,  under  this  description, 
propose  any  measure  but  what  was  generally 
jknown  and  approved."  ' 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  moderatioii.  It 
was  proposed  by  Antony,  that  Sextua,  the  re- 
maining son  of  Fompey,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  had  been  declared  an  outlaw, 
■hould  be  reetored  to  bis  country,  and  have  a 
oompensation  in  money  for  the  loeses  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  family :  and,  to  provide 
likewise  for  the  future  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  for  that  of  private  persons,  It 
was  nropoeed  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to 
aboUah  for  ever  the  name  and  power  of  dictator,  i 
At  the  same  time,  aU  the  honorarr  votes  which 
^oased  In  favour  of  Bmtos  and  Casdus,  and 
r  aet  which  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the 
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had 


dispense  with  their  attendance  as  officers  of  state. 
Under  tbe  present  favourable  aspect  of  publio 
iJ&irs,  and  after  the  consuls  had  given  sum  evi- 
dent proofs  of  their  respect  for  the  common- 
wealth, it  was  supposed  that  the  authors  of  the 
late  revolution  might  now  return  in  safety  to 
the  capital ;  and  Cicero  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
was  so  confident  of  the  perfect  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  republic,  that  in  writing  to  Atticns, 
be  assures  him,  that  **  Brutus  may  now  walk 
the  streets  of  Rome  with  a  crown  of  ^old  on  his 
head."  In  this,  however,  with  all  his  penetra- 
tion, he  Jbad  overrated  the  professions,  snd  mis- 
tidcen  the  designs  of  Antony,  lliis  profligste 
adventurer,  the  more  dangerous  that  be  was 
supposed  by  his  debaucheries  disqualified  for 
any  deep  or  arduous  design,  had  assumed  the 
disguise  of  moderation  and  deference  to  the 
senate,  merely  to  conceal  bis  Intentions,  until 
he  had  formed  a  partv  on  which  be  could  rely. 
He  had  so  far  Imposed  on  the  public,  by  affect- 
ing to  be  alarmed  with  danger  to  hia  own  penun 
from  the  riots  which  he  was  employed  to  sup- 
press after  the  funeral  of  Csesar,  that  the  senate 
permitted  him  to  arm  bis  friends;  and  suffered 
him,  under  their  ovni  authority,  to  assemble  a 
powerfU  body  of  men,  amounting  to  some  thon- 
nndi^  chiefly  composed  of  ellloen  who  had  scrred 


ttDder  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submitted 
lb  act  as  the  guards  of  Antony's  person."  B^ 
\ng  thus  strengthened,  when  the  return  of 
Brutus  and  Cassitis  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
hetrayed  the  falsehood  of  his  former  nrofes- 
fetona.  «  They  cannot  be  safe,'*  he  said,  « in 
the  midst  of  so  many  of  Camr*s  retainers  and 
friends."* 

Antony  was  greatly  awed  by  the  abilities  of 
Brutus  and  Casaius,  by  the  respect  which  was 
paid  them  by  the  public,  by  their  credit  with  the 
lenate,  and  by  their  determined  resolution  to 
maintain  its  authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fortify  himself  against  them,  he  maintained  a 
continual  coiTespondence  with  the  veterans  of 
Che  late  Cssar's  army,  courted  their  attachment, 
and  stated  himself  as  their  protector  and  leader. 
In  this  capacity,  he  made  his  visit  to  their  set- 
tlements in  Campania,  where,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, he  passed  the  greater  part  of  tlie  months 
of  April  and  May.  At  his-  return,  he  endeav- 
oured to  strengthen  himself  still  more,  by  en- 
tering into  a  concert  with  Lepidus,  who,  in  the 
quality  of  second  In  command  to   Csesar,  oi 

Seneral  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator,  remained  at 
be  head  of  all  the  military  forces  in  Italy.  He 
engaged  himself  to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  dig  • 
nitj  of  chief  jMntiflT;  and,  in  order  to  cement  the 
umon  of  their  families,  proposed  a  marriage  of 
his  own  daughter  with  the  son  of  this  officer. 
He  had  been  averse  to  the  promotion  of  Dola- 
bella ;  and,  at  the  death  of  Ccesar,  would  have 
opposed  his  assuming  the  dignity  of  consul,  if 
he  bad  not  been  prevented  at  first,  by  the  nn- 
certainty  of  his  own  situation,  and  afterwards 
by  the  countenance  which  this  intruder  into 
public  office  began  to  receive  from  the  senate. 
In  these  circumstances,  to  dispute  the  accession 
of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw  him  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  republican  party;  he 
thought  proper  therefore  to  disguise  his  inclina- 
tions, and  took  measures  to  gain  him,  or  at 
least  to  set  him  at  variance  with  the  authors  of 
the  late  conspiracy.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
a  tender  of  his  services  to  procure  him  an  ap- 
pointment to  command  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
vantageous provincial  situations. 

Notwithstanding  that  Cassius  was  already 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Antony, 
according  to  agreement,  undertook  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  Dolabella,  and  to  aid  him  in 
supplanting  Cassius  at  the  meeting  of  the  se- 
nate, wiiich  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  June. 
Having  in  this  manner,  with  ereat  industry 
and  application,  strengthened  himself  by  his 
coalition  with  Lepidus  and  Dolabeila,  the  one 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other  his  own  ool- 
leagpe  in  the  principal  office  of  the  state ;  and 
having  secnreu  the  attachment  and  support  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  recently  settled  in  Italy,  he 
no  longer  kept  any  terms  with  the  senatorian 
party,  or  with  the  friends  of  the  republic 
Having  formerly  obtained  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  to  confirm  all  the  acts,  and  to  maintain 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  devised  by 
C«sar,  and  being  master  of  the  papers  and  me- 
morial! in  which  these  were  contained,  he 
brought  extracts  and  quotations  from  them  in 
support  of  his  several  proposals,  without  pro- 
ducing the  originals;  and  in  this  form  com- 
vacneedy  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  a  reign  more 
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arbitrary  than  that  of  the  living  GMar  had  been. 
As  he  had  dever  oommanicated  to  any  one  the 
papers  or  memorials  from  which  these  authoritie* 
were  drawn,  he  expunged  or  he  inserted  what- 
ever he  thought  proper,  or  even,  without  taking 
this  trouble,  framed  his  quotations  on  every  sub- 
ject to  the  purpose  which  he  meant  to  serve.  He 
made  C»sar*s  memorials  to  teem  with  intended 
laws  and  acts  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people ; 
with  grants  and  forfeitures  of  lands ;  with  the 
pardon  of  crimes  and  recalls  from  banishment ; 
with  orders  for  levying  contributions  from 
princes,  states,  and  private  persons ;  with  oom« 
positions  to  be  exacted  from  towna  and  oor- 
porations ;  for  the  ransom  of  their  possessions, 
liberties,  and  franchises ;  and  even  with  distinet 
resolutions  and  decisions  relating  to  matters 
which  took  their  rise  after  Cesar's  death.*  His 
wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Qodius,  likewise 
availed  herself  of  this  valuable  mine,  and  sold 
offices  and  commissions,  together  with  entire 
provinces  and  kingdoms,''  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  her  price. 

Among  the  acts  of  Antony,  during  this  eon* 
sulate,  is  mentioned,  a  change  whiw  he  mede 
in  the  Judiciary  law,  br  which  he  obtained, 
that  a  certain  numlMr  of  centurions  should  be 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  Judges,  in  place  of  the 
revenue  officers'  whom  Cssar  had  excluded. 
Relying  on  this  and  other  artifices,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  support  of  the  army,  he  rose 
evenr  dav  In  his  |M%sumption ;  and  while  he  in- 
cited Dolabella  to  persist  in  supplanting  Cassius 
In  the  province  of  Syria,  he  himself  proposed  to 
supplant  Brutus  in  his  nomination  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  Macedonia.  By  this  appointment. 
1m  meant  to  place  himself  at  the  need  of  the 
army,  which  Cesar,  to  be  in  readiness  for  his 
Asiatic  or  Phrthlan  expedition,  had  transported 
into  Macedonia ;  end  it  appeared  afterwards  to 
be  his  deslffn,  se  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the 
eommand  or  this  enny;  to  procure  an  appoint- 
ment to  supersede  Decimus  Brutus  in  the 
pvevfaioe  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  under  pretence 
eC  expelling  him  from  thenee,  to  transport  this 
army  again  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  obtain  acts  for  so  much  of  these 
purpoees  as  he  was  then  about  to  execute,  he 
summoned  all  the  members  of  the  senate'  to 
assemble  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  city,  to  overawe  this  assembly,  great 
numbers  of  die  veterans,  on  whom  he  himself, 
besides  confirming  the  settlements  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Caesar,  had  bestowed 
considerable  fovours.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  members,  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  they  them- 
selves could  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  though  named  for  the  consulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  protected  by  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  that  destination,  thought 
proper  to  absent  themselves.* 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himself,  without  opposition, 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  which  had  been  destined  for 
Asia,  but  which,  from  Ciesar's  death,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province.    He  at  the  same  tlase 
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obtained  il«r  DokbeDa  the  prmrince  of  Syria  to 
the  exclution  of  Casuiit;  and  by  these  eevcral 
acU  stated  himaelf  and  his  eoUeaf  ue  as  in  open 
enmity  with  tlie  leaden  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  affected  to  court,  but 
whom  they  now  prot  ceded  to  strip  of  the  pre- 
ferments and  honours  which  had  been  assif^ned 
to  tliem  by  the  commonwealth. 

Under  pretence  of  making  compensation  to 
Cainius  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  tne  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
ments which  they  considered  as  an  additional 
insult;  that  of  Brutus,  to  inspect  the  supplies  of 
com  from  Asia ;  and  that  of  Cassins,  to  super- 
intend the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
hfouffht  from  Sicily. 

While  the  senate  complied  with  Antony  in 
his  demands  on  these  several  subjects,  they  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  his  abuse  of  the  supposed 
will  and  memorials  of  Cnsar.  For  thiv  purpose 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  inspect  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and 
to  attest  tlie  reality  of  such  notes  ana  instruc- 
tions as  were  to  be  carried  Into  execution  under 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  Antony  however, 
paid  no  regard  to  this  appointment,  nor  even 
suffered  the  committee  to  meet  in  discharge  of 
the  duty  for  which  they  were  named. 

About  this  time,'  and  alarmed  by  these  vio- 
lences, Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
some  degree  of  neutrality  or  moderation  between 
the  parties,  departed  irom  Rome.  He  had, 
before  the  deatn  of  Cesar,  intended  to  with- 
draw into  Greece,  under  pretence  of  superin- 
tending tlie  education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and 
had  obtained  Cesar's  consent,  and  the  leave  of 
the  senate  for  that  purpose.  On  C«Mar*s  death, 
having  hopes  that  the  republic  was  alxnit  to 
revive,  he  took  his  resolution  to  remain  in  the 
city;  but  being  now  satisfied  that  these  hopes 
were  vain;  or,  in  his  own  terms,  observing, 
"  that,  althout  h  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  on 
the  ides  of  March,  ita  roots  were  yet  entire, 
and  made  vigorous  shoots,'*  he  resumed  his  for- 
mer design  of  alMentlng  himself;  and  instead  of 
anpiyinff  to  the  senate  for  leave,  accepted  from 
DolabelTa,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, a  commission  of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was 
to  employ  as  a  pretence  for  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea.  in  execution  of  this  design  lie  arrived  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June  at  Antium,  where  he 
found  Brutus,  with  his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother 
Servilia,  with  other  persons  of  distinction.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Brutus  and  Caseins 
should  accept  of  the  commissions  assigned  to 
them  as  inspectors  of  the  supplies  of  com  from 
Sicily  and  Asia,  and  should  repair  to  their  seve- 
ral provinces  for  that  purpose.  While  the 
company  were  yet  deliberating  on  this  subject, 
they  were  Joined  by  Cassius,  who,  upon  Cicero's 
repeating  what  he  had  said,  answered,  with  a 
stem  countenance,  that  he  would  not  go  into 
Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a  favour,  what  was  intend- 
ed as  an  affront.  He  complained,  that  oppor- 
tunities had  been  loet  of  rendering  effectual  the 
first  and  principal  step  which  had  been  taken  to 
deliver  the  conamonwealth,  and  was  inclined  to 
blame  Decimus  Brutna  for  some  part  of  this 
neglect.  Cicero  censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
party,  for  not  having  secured  the  completion 
of  a  fansincss  that  was  so  suceessfuUy  begun. 
*  You  ought,*' iM  said,  « immedUtely,  upon  the 
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death  of  Cesar,  to  have  astonad  the  fsrsn* 
ment,  to  have  cidled  the  senate  by  your  owa 
authority,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of  tha 
spirit  that  was  generally  raised  among  Uie  peopla 
for  the  recovery  of  their  legal  oonathotloii.*' 

In  the  result  of  this  conference,  Brutus  and 
Cassiusy  as  well  as  Cicero,  took  their  resolutioB 
to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  the  two  former,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indignity  whidi  they 
had  suffered  in  their  appointment  to  inspect  tM 
importation  of  com,  that  they  engaced  Scrvili^ 
to  employ  her  influence  in  having  this  appoint- 
ment expunged  from  the  public  acto  or  rcon^ 
of  the  senate.  Before  their  departure,  they 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  in  ex- 
pressions that  were  guarded  and  polite:  but  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  whidi 
they  stood  wito  him,  and  of  the  purposes  for 


which  he  had  assembled  the  veterans  ot  ( 
in  such  numl>er8  at  Rome.  Some  time  afltsr 
this  letter  was  sent,  they  drew  up  a  Joint  edict 
or  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  theb 
absence  fVom  the  capital,  and  protesting  against 
the  violence  which  was  daily  offered  to  the  con» 
stitution  of  the  republic. 

In  answer  to  ^bis  letter,  and  to  the  papfcr 
with  which  it  was  followed,  Antony  issued  a 
manifesto  ftill  of  invective  and  contumely,  and 
which  he  transmitted,  under  a  formal  addxcsst 
to  the  praetors  Brutus  and  Cassins,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  in  the  same  style.  The  originala 
of  these  several  papers  are  lost ;  but  in  reply  to 
the  last,  we  find  addressed  to  Antony,  and 
signed  by  Bmtus  and  Cassius,  the  foilovrlnf 
onginal  preserved  among  the  letters  of  Cicero : 

*<  Brutus  and  Cassins,  pnetors,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &C. 
"  We  have  received  your  letter,  which,  Uka 
your  manifesto,  Is  fuller  reproach  and  of  threats, 
and  very  improper  from  yon  to  us.  We  have 
done  you  no  injury ;  and  if  we  were  inclined  to 
hostilities,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  us. 
But  you  know  our  resolutions,  and  yon  presnma 

pacific  oc 


to  threaten  us,  to  the  end  that  our  ] 
duct  may  lie  imputed  to  fear.  We  wish  you  all 
the  preferments  and  honours  which  are  consis- 
tent with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth. 
We  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you :  but  wo 
value  our  liberties  more  than  we  value  your 
friendship.  Consider  well  what  you  undertoken 
and  what  you  can  support.  Do  not  be  encour- 
aged so  much  by  the  length  of  Caesar's  life,  aa 
warned  by  the  snort  duration  of  the  power  be 
usurped.  We  pray  to  God,  that  yourdesigna 
may  be  innocent ;  or,  if  they  be  not  innocent, 
that  they  may  t>e  as  little  hurtful  to  yourself  aa 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  can  permit.**' 

These  altercations  led  to  an  open  breach.  Tha 
praetors  wrote  to  Decimus  Bratus,  Treboniu% 
and  Cimber,  to  put  their  several  provinces  in  a 
stote  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  further  pro- 
vision they  could  of  men  and  money  aa  for  a 
certain  war.  Cicero,  in  continuing  bis  voyage 
to  Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August 
at  Leucopetrae,  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set 
out  from  thence ;  but  being  put  back,  was  met 
by  some  citizens  at  Rhegium,  Just  arrived  from 
Rome  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicta  or 
manifestos  issued  by  Cassins  and  Brutus,  with 
a  report,  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  i 
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ezpeeted  on  the  iint  of  Sefrtember ;  that  Brutus 
And  Camius  had  sent  circular  letters  requesting 
the  attenilance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony- 
was  likely  to  drop  his  designs ;  that  the  cause  of 
the  republic,  having  so  favourahle  an  aspect,  his 
own  departure  was  censured,  and  his  presence 
was  earnestly  wished  for. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cicero  took  his 
^eeolution  to  return  to  Rome,  and  arrived  again 
mt  Pompeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.*  Here, 
among  the  accounts  of  what  liad  passed  in  the 
■enale  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  was  in- 
fonned  that  Piso,  the  father  «>f  Calpumia,  and 
&ther-in-law  of  the  late  C«sar,  had,  notwith- 
■twidiag  this  connection  and  his  interest  in  the 
remains  of  the  late  usurpation,  vigorously  op- 
posed the  measures  of  Antony;  and,  on  that 
occasion,  had  acquired  great  distinction  as  a 
man  of  ability,  and  as  an  upright  citizen  ;  but 
tiiat  not  being  properly  supported  in  the  senate, 
he  had  declined  any  further  struggle,  and  had 
absented  himself  on  the  following  day. 

Cioens  though  not  greatly  encouraged  by  these 
reports,  oontinned  his  Journey  to  Rome;  and 
iMving  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  found 
llMt  the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made 
lo  entertain  of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of 
finrndation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  lilceiy 
to  commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
vnsafe  for  any  distinguished  friend  of  the  repub- 
lic to  eome  in  his  power.    For  this  reason,  Ci< 


ro»  on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse 
to  the  senate,  pleading  the  ill  stote  of  his  health, 
whieh  obliged  nhoi  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own 
Antony  considered  his  absence  from  the 


Antony  considered  bis  absence  from  tbe 
as  an  aflront  to  himself,  or  as  riving  too  i 
nrach  eoontenance  to  the  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  his  Tiolent  intentions.  Under 
this  impnBssion  he  burst  into  race,  and  sent  an 
officer  to  require  the  attendance  of  Cicero,  threat- 
ening, if  he  persisted  in  his  supposed  contumacy, 
to  poU  down  his  house  about  nis  ears ;  the  or- 
dinary method  of  forcing  those  to  submission, 
who  shut  themselves  up,  or  took  refuge  in  their 
dwellings  from  the  sentence  of  the  law.  He 
was  dissuaded,  however,  from  anv  attempt  to 
cocecnte  his  threat ;  and  being  himself  aosent 
from  the  senate  on  tiie  following  day,  Cicero 
Tcntured  to  take  his  seat,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  delivered  that  oration  which  is  en- 
titled  the  first  Philippic  In  this  speech  heao- 
counted  for  his  late  retirement  from  the  cwital, 
and  for  his  present  return,  in  terms  strongly  re- 
flecting on  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
the  present  consul. 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  aooounts  he  received  <m  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  retdvat  a  sulioequent  meeting  or  tbe 
acnate ;  and  deliycred  himself  accordin^y  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks  thus  made  in  mt  absence  of 
the  parties,  produced  horn  Cicero  that  famous 
oration  wliicn  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic ; 
a  model  of  eloqnence  in  the  style  of  ancient  in- 
▼eetive;  hut  which,  though  put  in  the  form  of 
an  immediate  reply  to  imputations  supposed  to 
be  made  in  his  presence,  never  was  at  all  deli- 
Tered,  and  Is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  rhetori- 
cal pleading  in  a  fictitious  case.  The  offence, 
howsfver,  which  was  given  by  the  publication 
of  this  invective,  made  a  principal  part  in  the 
qfoarrel,  which  the  partlea  never  osasea  to  purme, 
tiU  it  ended  with  Cicero's  life. 

While  the  eontnl  Antony  fai  this 
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off  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  a«:ted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  tiie 
military  usurpation  erected  by  Cseear,  a  new 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  idTairs, 
from  who8e  youth  nothing  important,  it  was 
thouflht,  could,  for  some  time,  be  expected.  I'his 
was  Caiutt  Octaviiis,  the  grand  nephew  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  by  his  niece  Attia,  and  the  son  of  Octn- 
viuB,  who,  in  t>je  course  of  state  preferments, 
had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  prator ;  and  in  this 
rank,  having  governed  tbe  province  of  Macedo^ 
nia,  died  suddenly  on  his  return  fit>m  thence. 
His  widow,  the  mother  of  this  young  man,  mar- 
ried Pbilippus,  a  citizen  of  moderate  parts,  but 
upright  intentions.  In  the  house  of  PhiUppus 
the  young  Octavius  was  brought  up,  and  passed 
his  early  years,  while  his  grand-uncle  was  en- 
gaged in  the  most  active  parts  of  his  life,  and 
while  he  was  insinuating  nimself  by  intrigues^ 
or  forcing  his  way  at  tbe  head  of  armies  to  the 
sovereignty  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  Elevated  by 
his  connection  with  this  relation  to  a  high  situa- 
tion  and  to  higher  views,  he  had  followed  him 
in  the  late  campaign  against  the  sons  of  Pompey 
in  Spain,  and  was  intended,  though  a  minor,  to 
succeed  I^epidus,  under  the  dictator,  as  general 
of  the  horse. 

Upon  the  return  of  Cfesar  into  Italy,  and  after 
the  army  destined  for  the  war  in  Asia  had  been 
tranaported  into  Macedonia,  the  young  Octavius 
was  sent  to  Apollonia,  as  a  place  at  which  he 
might  continue  his  studies,  and  his  military  ex- 
ercises, and  be  in  tot>  way  to  join  the  army,  and 
to  attend  his  uncle  in  the  projected  expedition  to 
the  East. 

After  Octavius  had  been  about  six  months  at 
Apollonia,  a  messenger  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night  with  accounts  of  Caesar's  death, 
bearing,  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  senate;  but 
without  determining  whether  he  fell  by  the 
hands  of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  of  a  genoral 
resolution  of  the  whole  body.  The  young  man 
was  greatly  directed  and  perplexed  in  his 
thoughta.  llio  military  men  tnen  about  him 
adviMd  him  m  repair  to  tne  quarters  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia,  and  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
But  his  step-father  Pbilippus,  and  his  mother 
Attia,  in  their  letters,  had  cautioned  him  against 
this  or  any  other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  ad- 
vised him  to  return  into  Italy  in  the  most  pri- 
vate manner,  and  warned  him  to  avoid  giving 
any  umbrage  to  the  parti  zans  of  the  republic, 
who  had  now  got  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  and 
would  not  allow  any  person  whatever  to  tread 
in  the  dangerous  steps  of  his  late  uncle. 

Octavius  accordingly  embarked  for  Italj ;  uid 
as  he  knew  not  what  might  be  tbe  disposition  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundi- 
sium,  he  chose  to  land  at  Lupia,  a  place  at  some 
little  distance,  and  on  the  same  coast.  Here  he  re- 
ceived farther  accounts  from  Bome,  with  parti- 
culars of  the  conspiracy ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate ;  accommodation  of  the  parties ;  the  tu- 
mults that  arose  at  Cs'sar's  funeral ;  tbe  will,  and 
his  own  share  in  it :  but  bis  fxiends  still  persisted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  bis  pretensions  to  the  name  and 
inheritance  of  Csesar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  decide  for  himnelf  in  this  matter.  He  sent 
an  officer  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  garrison 
at  Brundisium ;  and  finding  that  tiiey  were  in* 
dined  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  late  fovourite 
leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  proceed* 
ings  of  the  republican  party,  he  proceeded  in 
to  Brundisium  in  the  most  publie  sun* 
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aer,  aod  wai  met  at  the  ntes  hy  the  troope,  who 
recelTed  him  with  all  the  honoun  thought  due 
Co  the  eon  of  Caear. 

From  thie  time  forward,  OctaTius  aeeomed 
the  name  and  designation  of  his  late  undo.  He 
was  soon  after  attended  Inrpersons  of  all  ranks 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jorundiaiom,  and  sent 
forward  to  Rome  with  a  retinue,  to  which,  as 
'  he  passed  on  the  way,  be  received  ocmtinnal  ac- 
cession of  numbers.  The  veterans,  in  general, 
wbo  bad  grants  of  land,  flocked  to  him ;  com- 
plained ofthe  remissness  of  Antooy  in  suffering 
the  assassins  of  his  own  friend  and  beneiactor  to 

K  unpunished,  and  declared  their  resolution  to 
revenged  as  soon  as  any  person  appeared  to 
lead  them.  Octavius  thanked  tbem  for  their 
|rateful  respect  to  his  father's  memory,  but  ex- 
horted them  to  moderation  and  submission.  He 
wished  to  know  the  state  of  parties  more  exactly 
before  he  should  declare  himself;  and  on  his 
Journey  to  Rome,  young  aa  be  was,  employed 
all  the  caution  and  wariness  of  age  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  person,  lest  any  diaguised  enemies 
ahould  have  insinuated  themaelvea  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  professed  friends,  who  were  yet  gene- 
rally unknown  to  him.  At  Terracina,  about 
flfty  miles  from  Rome,  he  received  a  report, 
that  the  consuls  had  superseded  Brutus  and 
Cassiua  in  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria, 
and  had  assigned  them  inferior  stations,  by  this 
account,  at  Cyrene  and  Crete ;  that  many  exiles 
were  recalled,  particularly  Sextus  Pompeius; 
•nd  that,  under  pretence  or  executing  the  inten- 
tions of  Cssar,  many  new  members  were  ad- 
nltted  into  the  senate.* 

Octavius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  found 
his  step-father  and  his  mother  under  great  ap- 
prebensions  from  the  power  of  the  senate,  and 
from  the  general  dispositions  which  appeared  in 
the  late  act  of  indemnity  that  was  passed  in  fav- 
our of  those  who  had  borne  an  active  part  In 
Cosar's  death.  And  these  apprehensions  were 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  neglect  of  Antony, 
who  took  no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  did  not 
•pay  that  attention  which  migbt  be  thought  due 
to  the  name  of  Casar :  but  he  neither  desponded 
nor  exposed  himself  by  any  hasty  act  of  pre- 
sumption. He  said,  •*  Tbat,  being  so  young  a 
man,  and  In  a  private  station,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect that  the  first  advances  should  be  made  to 
him  from  the  Roman  consul;  that  he  would 
■oon  convince  the  senate  of  his  dutiful  intentions 
towards  them ;  that  all  the  world  must  applaud 
In  him  the  endeavours  he  should  make  to  oring 
the  authors  of  his  father's  death  to  justice ;  that 
the  act  of  indemnity,  in  favour  of  the  assassins, 
had  passed  when  there  was  no  one  to  oppoee  it ; 
but  that  a  ehaxge  of  murder,  when  directly 
brouffbt,'  could  not  be  slighted  by  tbe  senate,  by 
the  Roman  people,  nor  even  by  Antony  him- 
aelf :  that  to  decline  the  Inheritance  wbich  waa 
left  him,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  memory 
of  Casar,  and  injurioua  to  the  Roman  people, 
in  whoae  behalf  he  was  made  executor  of  his  fa- 
ther's wilL  Caear,"  he  said,  «  haa  distinguish- 
ed me,  and  honoured  me ;  and  I  had  rather  die, 
than  appear  unworthy  of  anch  a  father."  His 
Irlends  were  silenced  by  the  appearance  of  so 
much  discretion  and  rMoIutloo.  They  broke  off 
the  conference  with  an  advice  which  already  ajN 
pearad  to  be  nnneoenary,  That  he  should  do  no- 
thing raahly,  nor  ammoa  violent 
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Next  morning  this  young  man,  attended  hya 
numerous  company  of  his  friends,  repaired  to 
the  forum,   and   presented  himself  before  the 

CVBtor  C.  Antonlns,  in  order  to  declare  in  form 
s  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  of  his  late  un- 
cle, and  in  order  to  be  invested  with  the  name  of 
Caear.  From  thence  he  went  to  Poropey's  gar- 
dens, where  Antony  then  resided ;  and  siner  be- 
ing made  to  wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner 
that  sufficiently  expressed,  on  the  part  of  An- 
tony, a  dislike  to  his  visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
conference. 

The  young  Octavius,  having  been  educated  aa 
the  nearest  relation  to  Casar,  and  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fortunes,  had  conceived  the  extent  of 
his  own  importance  from  the  height  of  Caear'a 
power ;  he  considered  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, in  some  measure,  as  his  birthright,  and  his 
own  interest  aa  the  central  point  to  which  all 
public  transactions  should  tend.  In  this  eon-, 
ierence  with  Antony,  he  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
more  of  this  character  than  suited  his  present 
condition,  or  than  could  be  reconciled  with  tiio 
discretion  with  which  he  had  acted  on  other  oc- 
casions. He  entered  with  the  consul  on  a  re- 
view of  his  conduct  as  an  officer  of  state,  from 
the  death  of  Casar  to  the  present  niomeot^ 
thanked  him  for  tbe  regard  he  had  in  aoma 
things  shown  to  his  father's  memory,  and  with 
equu  confidence  censured  and  arruigned  him  In 
others.  «  You  did  weU,"  he  said,  "  in  oppooing 
the  thanks  which  tbe  senate  was  about  to  decree 
to  the  murderers  of  my  fiither  and  of  your  own 
benefactor  and  friend ;  and  you  did  wdl  In  do- 
priving  Brutus  and  Cassius  of  the  important 
provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria;  but  why 
preclude  my  lust  resentments  by  an  act  of  In- 


demnity? 


hy  assign  any  provinoea  at  all  ta 
?  Why  suffer  Dedmus  Brutos, 
in  particular,  with  so  great  a  force  to  keep  poe- 
session  of  Gaul  ?  This  is  not  only  to  spare  but 
to  arm  thorn  against  me."  He  concluded  by 
demanding  restitution  of  the  money  wlilch  An- 
tony had  seized  hi  the  temple  of  Ops,'  to  the  end 
that  he  might,  without  delay,  pay  off  to  the  Ro- 
man people  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  by 
Casar. 

Octarius,  in  this  first  specimen  of  his  boldncea 
and  address,  altfaouEh  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Roman  consul,  paid  court  to  the  army  and  to 
the  people ;  and  perhaps  wished  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  quarrelled  with  Antony  on  tlio 
Bulgect  of  his  remissness  in  avenging  the  death 
of  Casar,  and  of  his  own  impatience  to  pay  off 
the  contents  of  his  will.  Antony,  being  sur- 
prised and  picqued  at  the  arrogance  of  his  speech, 
and  of  his  pretensions,  endcnvoured  to  check  hia 
ambition,  by  putting  him  in  mind,  that  altlioagh 
he  was  named  the  heir  of  Casar's  estate,  ho 
must  not  pretend  to  inherit  his  dignities ;  that 
the  Roman  constitution  acknowledged  no  hcr»> 
ditary  powers;  tbat  he  ought  to  remember  faa 
whose  presence  he  stood ;  that  the  Roman  consul 
must  be  equally  indifferent  to  his  approbationy 
or  to  his  censure.  **  To  me,"  he  said,  **  It  waa 
owing  that  your  undo  was  not  declared  a  usurper 
and  a  tyrant ;  consequently,  to  me  it  ie  owing 


that  you  have  any  other  Inheritance  by  him 
sides  the  disgrace  of  being  related  to  a  traitor* 
whoae  body  had  been  drugged  through  the  I 
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iud  GHst  luto  the  Tiber.    A»  tv  Miiy  looiiey  whuh    t<>  every  one  firho  claimed  a  share  of  it ;  and  m 

I- —  L. — .  i..j-_j  !^  *i_-  -„ .  .i-  ^  ••    ^|,gg^  liberulities  were  aecribed  to  the  deceased^ 

and  coutd  not  be  made  a  chai^  of  eorruptioo 
aipiinvt  himself,  he  did  not  ecruple  to  extend 
them  beyond  the  letter  of  the  will.  He  endear* 
oured  at  the  same  time  to  make  It  be  believedy 
that  by  the  oppreeeions  of  Antony  he  was  strait* 
ened  tor  means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  people :  recommended  to  his  a^nti 
to  hasten  the  sale  or  his  own  effects  at  any  prlro, 
and  continually  brought  new  articles  to  the  mar- 
ket in  order  to  raise  money.*  Being  introduced 
by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  delirered  a  haraninie 
to  the  people,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention 
to  exhibit  shows  and  theatrical  entertainments 
in  honour  of  his  late  fiither's  memory.'  Ho 
proposed  to  hare  seated  himself  at  the  thea- 
tre in  his  chair  of  state ;  but  in  this  particular 
had  the  mortiflcation  of  being  forbid  by  the 
tribunes.' 

Although  the  senators  in  general  promoted  the 
claims  of  Octarius,  and  oonsidered  him  as  a  seal- 
ons  confederate  acainst  Antony,  who  was  the 
principal  object  or  their  fears,  the  compirators 
saw  in  him  the  representatire  of  their  late  enemy 
and  the  leader  of  CBsar's  army.  They  endeav- 
oured to  put  their  friends  on  their  guard  against 
him,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  coun- 
teract his  popular  arts.  For  this  purpose  the 
public  entertainments,  which  were  this  year  to 
nave  been  given  bv  Brutus  in  the  quality  of 
pnBtor»  were  proTided  and  exhibited  in  hiH  ab- 
sence with  great  splendour.  These  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  family  of  Caesar, 
rather  than  from  a  regard  to  Brutus,  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  pie- 
aent  consul,  who  presided  in  the  place  of  hia 
colleague  the  absent  praetor,  and  who  was  de- 
sirous on  this  occasion  to  divide  witli  Octtaviiiu 
the  popular  favour  even  in  behalf  of  Brutus, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  good  terms.* 

As  such  entertainments  were  intended  bv  the 
Roman  officers  to  incratiate  themttelves  with  tha 
people,  so  the  reception  they  met  with  was  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  their  succeitsor  tiim- 
aupointment  in  any  object  they  had  in  view. 
On  the  present  occasion  tlie  lereusiof  Accius 
beinff  brought  on  the  suge,  and  every  sentiment 


may  have  been  lodged  in  the  treasury  ot'  that, 
he  said,  *•  Caesar  had  already  diverteu  too  much 
to  his  own  private  uses ;  that  when  his  i-oceipts 
came  to  be  examined,  and  the  sums  not  account- 
ed for  to  be  claimed,  much  public  monev  might 
be  found  among  his  effects ;  that  Cosar  himself, 
If  living,  could  not  refuse  to  make  up  his  ac- 
counts; and  that  a  proposal  was  actually  in 
agitation  to  have  them  stated  and  examined.** 

From  these  altercations,  Octavins  and  Antony 
iiarted  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  publicly 
known  to  have  quarrelled.  Octavins,  irom  an 
alfected  zeal  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  tnem  by  his  father, 
brought  bis  own  effects  to  sale.  Antony,  on 
his  part,  promoted  the  inquiry  into  the  applica- 
tions of  public  money,  and  gave  out,  that  the 
heirs  of  tne  late  dictator  would  have  great  sums 
to  refund,  and  little  reversion.  These  heirs,  in 
i-etum,  pleaded  the  late  decree  of  the  senate  and  I 
people,  ratifying  all  Cesar's  acts,  and  conse-  ■. 
queiitly  precluding  all  inquiries  into  this,  or  any  i 
other  part  of  his  administration  ;  but  as  Antony 
could  fabricate  acts  of  Cesar,  when  wanting,  to 
his  purpose,  so  he  could  set  aside  or  evade  real 
acts  when  they  stood  In  his  way.  I 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  republie 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken  ' 
tiieir  enemies,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  a 
rom petition  tor  the  succession  to  ClMar*s  power 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  founda- 
tion on  which  that  power  was  supported*  In 
this  contest  Antony,  by  his  age,  his  authoritv, 
and  by  his  great  influence  in  the  oommonwealtn, 
having  so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it 
snfest  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  antagonist, 
who  was  in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under 
the  direction  of  relations  inclined  to  moderation, 
and  strongly  possessed  with  deference  to  the 
senate.  Antony,  by  his  arrogance,  and  the 
public  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  heir 
of  Cnsar,  gave  offence  to  the  party  from  which 
be  hoped  for  support.  Having  already  obtained 
all  the  ends  which  he  propowd  to  himself  in 
courting  the  senate,  he  pulled  oif  the  mask,  and 
set  them  at  defiance.  Octavius,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  supplant  his  antagonist 

in  the  favour  of  the  people,  affected  great  defer-  '  of  in>ei'ty  'applicable  to  the  tliues  being  greatly 
enee  to  the  senate  and  regard  to  the  common-  '  applauded,  this  was  considei-ed  as  an  intimation 
wealth.  He  even  changed  his  language  in  public  '  of  popular  favour  to  the  dfllverers  of  their  cotin- 
reapecting  the  conspirators,  and  to  their  friends  try,  and  to  Brutus  in  particular,  the  giver  of  tite 
affected  a  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  them,  feast.  His  friends  tliuught  this  a  favourable 
Being  at  the  country- honae  of  Fhillppus,  near  to  opiN»rtunity  to  make  trial  of  their  stivngth  ;  and 
that  of  Cicero,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  pay  '  aa  the  Roman  people,  still  supposed  to  be  the 
his  court  to  a  person  of  so  mucn  consideration  in  sovereigns  of  the  world,  were  accustomed,  like 
the  republican  party ;  accosted  him  with  the  title  other  despotical  masters,  to  decide  on  the  greatest 
of  fiither,  and  mentioning  his  friends  of  the  con-  affaira  as  matters  of  private  passion,  and  in  the 
spiracv  with  respect,  affected  to  put  himself  midst  of  their  pleasures,  the  aristocratical  party 
entirely  under  hia-  protection.*  Cicero  being  '  raised  a  cry,  that  the  restorera  of  public  liberty 
either  the  dupe  of  these  artiflcca,  or  willing  to  '  should  be  recalled  to  their  country.'*  This  cry 
encourage  Octavloa  against  Antony,  seemed  to  * 
listen  to  his  professions;  notwithstanding  that 
Philippus,  who  was  Interested  to  save  the  re- 
public, at  the  same  time  Informed  him  that  he 
did  not  believe  tbla  artful  bov  was  sincere.* 

While  the  young  Caaar  thus  strove  to  Ingva- 

te  himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 

ef  reliance  waa  on  the  people.     He  openeid  an 

M  for  the  payment  of  the  late  dictator  s  Iq^acy 


nd  A'tif,  li'<.  xlv.  ep.  II. 
proiimam  ▼fllan  Phili  <pi,  mihi  totus  deditns* 
A  ii^id.  Ub  xiL  ep.  ». 


was  not  returned  by  the  audience,  and  the  per- 
formance itself  waa  stopped  by  the  clamoun  of 
the  opposite  party,  until  the  proposal  now  made 


the  opposite  part] 
in  favour  of  the 


oonspirators  ahould  be  wltk*' 
drawn. 

Brutua  and  Caaalns  finding  their  party  amonf 
the  people  so  little  able  to  aupport  them,  law  nm 
security  bat  In  tbepoeseesion  of  provlneea  whkk, 
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Ib  ease  of  an  open  attack  from  their  enemies,  order  to  load  him  with  tho  odiom  of  It, 
micfat  tupplf  them  with  mooey  and  arms  for  Justify  the  mtasurta  whifch  Antoay  hima 
thdr  defence.  They  determined,  therefore,  not-  dinted  to  taice  afsinst  a  person  sappoaed  to  haws 
witlistandini;  tlie  late  arrangements,  by  which  aimed  at  his  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  AntaBy 
ihey  were  superseded,  to  repair  to  the  prorinoes  actually  belioTed  to  be  real,  is  unecrtaln.  It  oe- 
of  which  the  command  liad  been,  originally  in-  '  casioned  a  oonsiderahls  fermeot  in  tlM  dty«  and 
tended  for  them ;  Cassias  to  Syria,  and  Brutus  the  parties  rsasoned  upon  it  ao  tliey  were  i 
"^  .;  ally  inclined.^  The  fiiends<" 


to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  were  euoour-  |  ally  indined.  The  Mends  of  Antony  persiaicd 
aged  in  the  pursuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  .  in  aecusing  OctaTius,  and  othcn  rscnminated, 
dlrisions  and  quarrels  which  arose  in  the  op-   urging  as  a  proof  of  Antony's  design  on  the  life 

C«{te  party ;  observing  that  the  adherents  of  the  '  of  C«ar,  his  baring  reoouise  in  this  manner  to 
ce  Cnsar  were  ranged  on  different  sides  with  '  a  foigery,  which  was  eridentiy  intended  to  c» 
OctaTius  or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  armv  asperate  the  army  and  the  peo^  against  his  an- 
itself,  thoiiffb  extremely  averse  to  disputes  wliico  tagonist,  and  to  justify  tiia  Tiolenoe  whi^h  he 
tended  to  disturb  their  possession  of  the  govern-  himself,  with  the  first  opportunity,  meaut  to 
ment,  were  likely  to  balance  or  hesitate  in  the   employ.'    Cieero,  however,  says,  that  pctojtle  of 


choice  of  their  leader,  the^  left  Italy  with 
hopes,  that  the  republic  might  revive  in  the  dia- 
settsioD  of  its  enemies. 

llie  officers  whom  Antony  had  assembled  as  a 
ruard  to  his  person,  ventured  to  enMstulate  with 
him  on  a  breach  which  was  so  likely  to  reduce 
their  force,  and  they  exhorted  him  to  act  in 
concert  with  Octavius,  at  least  until  they  had 
obtained  a  Just  revenge  against  the  assassins  of 
Ciesar.  On  this  occasion  Antony  entered  into 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  accounted 
f^  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the 
senate,  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  conditlona  on 
which  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  party 
depended.  He  reminded  his  friends  that  it  was 
bf  his  means  that  Cesar's  acts  had  been  ratified ; 
that  it  was  by  his  means  that,  notwithstanding 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conspirators  had 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  stripped  of  their 
provinces.  For  the  future,  he  assured  them, 
that  being  possosed  of  a  proper  force,  he  would 
appear  undisguised,  and  give  sufficient  proof  of  ^ 
his  regard  to  Caesar's  memory,  and  to  the  intsr- 
est  of  his  surviving  friends. 

Antony,  in  compliance  with  the  intreatiea 
which  were  ndw  made  to  him  at  this  eonfer- 
ence,  had  an  interview  with  Octavius;  at  which 
they  were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each 
other :  but  their  pretensions  were  far  from  being 
sufficiently  adjusted  to  render  the  vreement  of 
long  continuance.  Octavius  aspired  to  a  degree 
of  consequence  which  Antony  by  no  meana 
thought  necessary  to  admit  in  sovoung  a  person. 
ll'm  undoubted  title  to  the  Inheritance  or  Caesar, 
and  toe  attachment  of  Cttsar's  personal  Mends, 
made  Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  tLe  suc««8S  of  his  own 
d«!<igiis.  Effects  of  their  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties Hi'cordingty  soon  after  appeared,  such  as  ren- 
dered an  open  breach  again  unavoidable. 

A  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  college  of 
tribunes,'  Octavius,  thoigh  far  short  of  the  legal 
Mce,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 

fill  this  station.  Antony,  without  declaring' emissaries  employed io seduce  them,  he hastenrd 
liiinielf  openlv  against  them,  published  an  edict,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  this  design,  and  to  secure 
tlireHteiiliig  with  prosecution  any  person  who  .his  own  authority.  He  protesaed  to  employ 
sliould  make  a  proposition  to  the  people  contrary  this  army  merelv  in  gaining  possession  of  tlie 
ro  law  ;  and  by  these  means  prevented  their  far-  province  which  had  lately  been  decreed  to  him 
ther  proceeding  In  this  design.  by  the  people.     But  in  the  desire  of  oecupyiii|C, 

Soon  after  this  act  of  authority,  on  the  part  of!  with  an  army,  that  very  stotion  from  whidi 
Antony,  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  young  Caesar  had  so  successfully  invaded  the  republic ; 
Cae^uir,  men  armed  as  for  an  assassination  were  i  and  which,  according  to  the  expression  of  Cato 
discovered  In  the  constitrs  house.  They  were  |  on  the  nomination  of  Caesar  to  that  province^ 
n«t  brought  to  any  public  examination ;  but  it ;  was  in  reality  the  citadel  or  commanding  sea- 
was  given  out  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  tion  which  gave  possession  of  Rome,  he  suffix 
Octavius.     Whether  this  plot  was  fabricated,  in 


judgment  believed  the  plot  en  the  part  of  Octn- 
tIos  to  have  been  real,  and  that  they  approved 
of  it.* 

In  the  late  interval  of  milltarr  nsnrpation,  the 
aenatorain  gencrsl,  though  willing  to  resume  tlie 
government,  were  actnuly  unable  to  bear  tlie 
load  which  it  waa  likely  to  Uy  on  their  shoold- 
era.  They  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between 
Oetavina  and  Antony ;  but  if  these  adventurers 
diould  continue  to  quarrel  about  the  spoils  of  the 
oommonwealtli,  the  greater  part  of  Uiose  who 
had  any  interest  in  defending  it  were  no  more 
than  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Qouds  hung  over 
their  oonncila  on  every  aide.  The  officers  wlio 
had  served  under  Caesar  in  the  late  civil  w«r« 
were  poeted  at  the  head  of  armies  in  the  most 
advantageous  aitnations.  Aaiuius  PoUio  bad 
the  command  in  the  Inrther  province  of  Spain, 
Lepidua  in  the  nearer ;  Plancus  commanded  iu 
Gnul,  and  Antony  in  Macedonia.  The  veterans 
remained  In  the  neighbourhood  of  iiome  with 
swerda  In  their  hands,  anxioua  for  the  settii*- 
ments  which  had  been  lately  aasigned  to  tbeia 
by  Cmnr.  Theae  they  did  not  heUeve  to  be  m.*- 
cnre^  without  the  destruction  of  every  law  and  i.l 
every  form  which  could  be  cited  to  favour  iho 
daims  of  the  former  proprietors. 

Antony  mads  rapid  aidvanoes  to  the  military 
usurpation  he  had  some  time  prvgected.  Having 
availed  himself  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  tira 
government  of  Macedonia,  aa  to  get  possession 
of  the  numerous  and  respectalile  army  which 
Caesar,  on  their  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
transported  thither,  he  proceeded  to  cxciiaiige 
that  province  for  the  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  un- 
der  pretence  of  expelling  iJecimus  Brutus  from 
thence,  had  ordered  tin*  army  of  Caesar  to  be 
transported  back  into  Italy.  Soon  after  the  de- 
tection of  the  auppoae^  plot  of  Octavius  he 
departed  from  Rome,  and  set  out  for  Brundi- 
slum.  The  troops  which  he  had  ordered  from 
Macedonia  were  already  arrived  at  that  place ; 
and  as  he  had  intelligence  that  Octavius  had  his 
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dntly  crtaM^  «e  telfM  which  he  Iwd  formed 
■gaiaet  the  r«pabUe,  end  no  lets  alermed  the 
hefar  of  Cbaar,  who  expected  to  be  the  fint 
vieliBi  of  hie  power,  than  h  threatened  the  ee- 
oftte  with  ft  new  and  dangenNie  vrarpfttloB. 
Under  thcee  ImpreeBlone,  while  Antony  took 
rood  to  BmndieiaBi,  OctaTine  repaired  to 


hy]af]ge  dooatlone*  in  money 
•ngafed  the  TetennM  who  were  settled  at  Caf- 
atia,  CaetUniim,  and  Canoa,  to  dedare  for  lilm- 
aeU:  With  thie  powerful  support,  he  pabUehed 
his  intention  to  withstand  the  consul,  and  took 
measursB  to  procure  the  authority  oi  the  senate 
afainst  their  common  enemy.  He  professed 
mat  seal  for  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  af- 
ncted  to  pn4  himself  entirely  under  the  direo- 
tien  of  Cicero,  now  the  meet  reepectable  member 
of  tho  senate  that  waa  left.  He  intreated  thle 
axperienced  connseilor  to  fkTour  him  with  an 
Interview  at  C^ua.  **  Once  more,"  he  asid. 
In  hie  letter  upon  this  occasion,  **  save  the  re- 
publie.*'  At  their  oooference  it  was  deliberated 
whetlkcr  Octavius  should  throw  himself  into 
Capua  with  three  hundred  Teterans  who  had 
Joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antonjr's  marsh  to 
ctoaes ;  or  should  cross  tM  Apennines,  to  give 
the  legione,  who  were  marching  from  Brundi- 
aium,  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  pnject  of 
defection,  which  he  believed  they  weremediti^ 
ting  in  his  favour.  In  this  question  he  affSected 
to^be  determined  entirely  by  Cicero»  who  ad- 
vised  him  to  move  with  all  the  force  he  could 
aoBsmUe  towards  Rome.* 

In  compliB»ace  with  this  advice,  Octavlus 
having  assembled  ten  thousand  men,  without 
waiting  to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely 
armed,  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent 
Antony,  who  about  the  same  time  had  marched 
from  Bmndisinm,  and  waa  hastcniQg  to  ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction.* 

The  dty  waa  thrown  into  a  mat  alarm  by 
thia  unexpected  approach  of  two  noetile  armies. 
Some  expreesed  tnelr  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavlus,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  oppress  the 
topbhUc,  or  In  competitioo  to  oontena  for  its 
Blany  appesrancea  fitvoured  the  latter 
and  the  late  reconciliation  gave 
the  former. 

Octavios,  haviitf  the  advantage  of  a  shorter 
march,  arrived  lierare  hisanti^gonlst;  and  being 
wltUn  two  miles  of  the  city,  was  received  by 
'  the  tribunes, 


aome  credit  to 


Canutius,  one  of 

nf^  sent  back  Into  the  dty, 


that  he  had  assembled  his  party  not  to  second, 
hut  to  oppose  the  designs  ol  Antony ;  and  that 
bis  purpose  was  to  employ  all  the  finre  lie  could 
raiss  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  tribune  Csautius,  in  reporting  what  passed 
with  OcUvius,  exhorted  all  who  wished  to  pre- 
acrve  the  republic  to  lend  their  amistanrf  In  ex- 
ocntlon  of  this  design. 

Upon  these  aeiioranoes,  ddivered  by  a  tribune 
flf  the  people, .  the  gales  were  thrown  open  to 
Octavlus,  aud  be  eutered  the  dty,  though  not ' 
ia  a  military  form,  yet  followed  by  a  numerous ; 

of  the! 
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people,  who  were  hastening  Into  the  area  or 
court  before  the  temple,  heing  introduced  by 
the  tribune  into  this  assembly,  as  a  person  who 
had  matters  of  great  moment  to  oommunlcati 
respecting  the  state  of  the  republic  and  the  da- 
signs  of  Antony,  lie  began  his  speech  by  commo- 
moratlng  the  merits  of  his  late  adoptive  fether» 
and  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  Antony; 
declared,  that  although  he  had  assembled  hia 
friends  merely  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  ready 
to  employ  them  in  the  service  m  his  country, 
and  submitted  himsdf  entirely  to  such  directions 
as  he  should  recdve  from  the  powers  establisbed 
Imt  law  in  the  commonwealth ;  obeerved,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  doubt  of  his  indl  nation  to 
be  employed  at  toast  against  his  personal  enemies. 

It  was  probably  In  this  speecii,  that  Octaviu% 
bdng  to  make  a  solemn  asseveration,  pointed  to 
the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  these  word^ 
<*  So  may  I  urive  at  mv  father's  honours!  *** 
He  had  two  oppodte  and  irrecondleable  parties 
to  pleass  on  this  occasion,  and  had  not  learned 
that  the  only  safe  course  in  sudi  cases  is  silence. 
He  offended  the  partizans  of  the  republic  by  tho 
veneration  he  expressed  for  Cssar,  and  by  his 
wish  to  tread  in  his  steps ;  and  in  this,  per- 
haps, committed  the  only  public  indiscretion 
with  which  he  Is  chaigeaUe  in  any  part  of  hla 
conduct.  But  what  was  in  reality  a  more  dan- 
gerous effect  of  this  error,  he  offended  the  mili- 
tary part  of  his  audience  by  the  regard  he 
affected  to  entertain  for  the  dvll  government  of 
the  state,  and  by  bis  open  dedaratlon  of  war 
against  Antony.  By  this  declaration,  military 
men  found  thonsdves  not  invited  to  enter,  as 
they  expected,  on  the  secure  possession  of  tho 
revrards  and  honours  which  had  been  promised 
to  them;  but  called  upon  to  fight  for  empire 
against  their  late  fdlow-sddiers,  nomnumded  by 
an  officer  from  whom  they  had  high  expecta- 
tloos  M  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear  as  an 
enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  being  this  dimppointed  of 
the  spoils  which  they  expected  to  seize,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  were  now  become  due  for 
former  servicM,  some  of  them  ahaolutdy  re- 
nounced the  party  of  Octavius;  others,  under 
pretence  of  providing  arms  and  neoeaBaries 
for  the  fidd,  or  pleading  various  excuses,  do- 
sired  leave  to  return  to  m\r  own  habitations, 
liie  gi«ater  part  of  the  veterans  actually  with- 
drew :  but  Octavlus,  young  as  he  was,  did  not 
sink  under  this  untoward  state  of  his  a&lra. 
He  had  ordered  levies  in  Etruria,  and  in  the 
district  of  Ravenna.  These  levies,  upon  the  re- 
putation of  the  ascendant  he  had  gained  In  tho 
dty,  succeeded  apace,  and  induced  milltanr 
adventurers  from  every  quarter  to  espouse  hu 


whom  he  soon 
with 


bv  a  nuj 
hand  of  attendants,  who  concealed  tkdr  w< 


With  tills  company  he  took  poesesniun 
temple  of  Castor  and  Polliix,   and  prepared  to 
explain  himsdf  to  a   nuuieroue  coucoune  of 
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Many  vrho  had  served  under  Julius  Caesar, 
being  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  though 
settled  as  landbdderB  in  Italy,  were  not  yet  roo^ 
ed  in  the  condition  of  dtizeus,  or  Ui  that  of  hu»- 
bandmen.  They  had  yet  fresh  in  thdr  roem4v> 
ries  the  license  and  the  spoils  of  war.  Thev  saw 
them  offered  anew  under  the  auspices  of  a  leader 
who  bore  the  name  of  Cosar,  and  whose  muni- 
ficence was  known.  Many,  therefore,  who  had 
TM^iitly  left  Octavlus,  bdng  nnwillii^  that 
others  nhould  reap  the  harvest  In.  which  they 
th4>msdves  had  beeo  invited  to  partake,  i«aim 
reijttijrad  to  his  ataudard;  and,  as  fast  as  they  ai^ 
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fived,  were  Mntto  Etmiia,  into  different  qnar- 
ten,  to  be  armed,  arrayed,  and  funiMhed  with 
all  uecesMuries  for  the  field.  * 

Octavius  from  thenceforward  conducted  him- 
•elf  between  the  parties  with  great  addren :  to 
the  veterans  he  talked  of  avenffing  CaMar*s  death : 
to  the  friends  of  the  republic  he  set  forth  the 
dangerous  designs  of  Antony,  aifected  to  sacrl- 
4ce  all  private  resentment  to  his  seal  for  the 
eommonwealth,'  even  promoted  the  election  of 
Casca  into  the  college  of  tribunes.'  and  aifected 
In  all  things  to  be  governed  by  the  senate. 

What  hopes,  in  uie  mean  time,  could  be  form- 
ad  for  the  state  ?  Could  senators  entrust  the  age 
or  the  intention  of  this  craf^v  boy,  nursed,  as 
they  observed,  in  the  midst  of  usurpation  ;  and 
who,  by  arming  himself  without  any  legsl  au- 
thority, had  given  evidence  of  an  assuming  and 
audacious  spirit  ?  They  stood  in  awe  of  A  ntony, 
and  were  sifraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  open  d»- 
daration.  Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  in 
condition  to  cope  with' the  Roman  oousul;  and 
If  he  were  in  condition  to  do  so,  would  be  likely 
to  form  designs  equally  dangerous  to  the  oom- 
nonwealth.  Antony,  with  a  numerous  army, 
had  all  the  authority  of  government  in  his  hands. 
The  dispositions  of^Pansa  and  Uirtius,  the  con- 
suls named  by  Casar  for  the  ensuing  vear,  were 
yet  unknown.— Although  many  wings  were 
transacted  in  name  of  the  senate,  this  order  of 
men  scarcely  ventured  to  resume  their  ordinary 
functions,  and  shook  under  the  rod  which  Caesar 
bad  lifted  over  them,  even  while  it  bung  in  sus- 
Mnse  between  different  divisions  of  his  remain- 
ing partv.*  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Cesar,  had 
ventured  to  oppose  Antony.  Cieero  and  Pub- 
llus  Servflius  afterwards  followed  this  example. 
**  But  all  that  we  have  gained,"  said  Cicero,  *<  Is 
HA  more  than  this,  that  the  Roman  people  may 
perceive,  tlutt  whoever  contends  for  liberty  is  not 
safe  at  Rome.*'  These  senators,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  L.  Cotta,  L.  Cesar,  and  L.  Suipi- 
dus,  had  in  despair,  upon  seeii%  Antony  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armv,  absented  them- 
Mves  from  the  public  assemblies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circumstance,  that 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  troops  feeling  their  consequence, 
aifected  indifference  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  and  presumed  to  treat  with  equal  contempt. 
In  their  turns,  the  different  persons  who  assum- 
•d  the  command  of  them.  Of  the  five  l^ons 
which  had  been  quartered  in  Macedonia,  four 
were  landed  at  Brundisium  when  Antony  arrived 
at  that  place.  They  turned  out  on  his  coming, 
hut  did  not  receive  him  with  the  usual  accUm»- 
tions  and  shouts,  lliey  closed  in  profound  si- 
lence round  the  platform  from  which  he  was  to 
•peak,  as  having  suspended  their  judcment,  until 
tney  should  know  what  gratuities  they  were  to 
receive  in  reward  of  theur  services.  When  he 
mentioned  four  hundred  sestertii,  or  between 
three  and  four  pounds  a  man.^  This  being  far 
abort  of  the  rewards  that  were  expected  for  giv- 
Ing  a  new  master  to  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
•nswend  widi  signs  of  derision.    In  rstum  to 
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thia  lnaolsnoe»  Antony  aiiwiii  a  tone  wUoh 
tended  nther  to  eaouqterate  than  to  owrawa  hii 
audience.  He  reproached  theae  legions  with  is* 
gratitude  for  the  favour  he  liad  recentW  dono 
them,  in  changing  their  destination  from  Parthia 
to  the  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  with  treachery,  in 
having  sufftfed  to  remain  among  them  the  emis- 
saries whom  he  knew  that  a  pRsnmptuona  boy 
had  employed  to  debauch  them  from  their  da^. 
«  These,*'  he  said,  **  shall  not  escape  me ;  in  the 
mean  time  prepare  yourselves  to  march  Into  tho 
province  which  is  allotted  fior  your  station." 

Antony,  while  he  yet  continued  to  speak,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  entire feohorts,  with  their 
officers,  withdraw  from  his  presence^  uttering 
words  of  contempt  and  of  scorn.  Seeing  the  de- 
sertion likely  to  become  general,*  and  being 
greatly  provolted,  he  dismissed  the  audience,  sen- 
tenced three  hundred  oificen  and  j»rivate  men  to 
Immediate  death,  and  stood  by  while  they  perlsb- 
ed  under  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  r  nlvla» 
who  had  attended  him  in  his  Journey  to  Brundi- 
sium, is  said  to  have  been  present  likewise  at  this 
scene^  and  to  have  satiated  her  revenge  of  the  in» 
suite  offered  to  her  husband,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  executiuns,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stainoil 
with  blood.' 

The  offence  that  was  token  at  theoe  crueltSca 
gave  ample  encouragement  to  the  agenta  of  O^ 
tovius,  who,  notwithstanding  the  threatoof  An- 


tony, still  continued  to  u*^tiate  in  the  quartesa 
of  his  army.  Pa|}ers  were  dropt  and  lianded 
about,  containing  a  contrast  of  Antony's  pan^ 
mony  with  the  liberality  of  Octavius.  A  search 
was  made  for  the  authors  of  theae  libels ;  but  tho 
bad  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  genei'al  disaffection  of  the  armjb 
The  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
brought  of  the  progress  which  Octovlus  made 
in  the  settlements  of  the  veterans,  and  of  his  ro- 
ception  at  liome»  gave  Antony  a  just  sense  of  his 
danger,  and  made  him  cliange  his  tone.  Inn 
aeoond  address  to  the  army,  he  made  an  apology 
for  his  late  severities,  'i  hey  knew,  he  said,  hia 
character,  tliat  it  wa^  neither  soa-did  nor  severe; 
that  the  sums  he  had  mentioned  were  no  mors 
tlian  a  present  to  signalize  their  meeting,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  futura  munificence.  He  did  noi» 
however,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  hk 
former  liounty,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  extort- 
ed from  him  by  fear. 

The  soldiers,  in  appearance,  satisfied  with  these 
declarations,  accepted  with  respect  the  sum 
which  had  been  offered  to  them ;  aubmitted  to 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  among  their 
officers,  and  marched  off  in  divisions  by  tlic  ooaal 
of  the  Adriatic  towards  Ariminunu  Antony 
himself,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
composed  of  men  the  bravest  and  most  attached 
to  his  person,  whom  he  had  selected  from  tho 
whole  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival^ 
the  horse  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs;  ho 
himself,  attended  by  a  body  of  foot,  entered  tho 
citv,  had  a  regular  guard  mounted  in  tho  couit 
of  his  own  house,  ordered  oentineb  to  be  posted^ 
gave  the  parole,  and  made  every  disposition  to 
prevent  surpriss,  as  In  a  military  stotion.  B^ 
ing  still  vested  with  the  office  ot  consul,  heoam- 
moned  the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  September ;  and,  in  the  prodamation  or  sum- 
monsy  declaredf  that  If  any  senator  absented  him- 
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•>lf«n«lMtdfty,  iMdiooldbe 
mrw  to  the  iiiot  i^aliMt  tba  Mural*!  lif<^»  which 
had  bMD  latelv  duoovered,  and  an  aooomplioa  in 
tha  other  wicked  deaicnt  known  to  be  in  agiii^ 
lion  against  the  repubfic 

Not witlistanding  this  pompona  threat^  Anto* 
nj  himself  did  not  attend  at  the  time  appointed ; 
ba^  hy  anotlisr  proclamation,  he  again  sum- 
moned tlie  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  same  month.  He  intended,  on  tnia  davy 
to  obtain  a  decree  against  Octavins ;  wliom,  ui 
all  his  manifestos,  he  qualified  with  the  name 
of  Spartacus ;  as  liavlng,  without  any  \tgaX  ao- 
tlutrity,  presumed  to  levy  war  against  tlie  state :' 
but,  as  be  entered  the  porch  of  the  senate-hooaeb 
a  measenfier  arrived  with  accounts  tliat  the  Le- 
gio  Martla  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  Oo- 
tavius.  Before  he  had  recovered  tills  diock, 
another  mesaeoger  came  with  a  like  account  of 
the  tburth  li^ioii.  He  entered  the  aenate,  but 
very  much  disconcerted,  and  unprepared  to  act 
in  ciixumstaAces  so  diiferent  from  those  with 
which  he  laid  his  account.  He  avoided  the 
mention  of  Octavius ;  and  pretending  to  have 
calli>d  the  assembly,  without  any  particular 
business,  he  made  a  short  speech  and  adjourned. 
From  tbi8  meeting,  faeariog  that  one  of  the  re- 
volttid  l(>gions  had  taken  post  at  Alba,  he  in- 
stantly repaired  to  tliat  place,  in  hopes  of  r^ 
cluimiug  them ;  but  was  received  with  a  dia- 
diarge  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  obliged  to  retire.  Fearing  that  the 
remainder  of  the  army  would  follow  this  ex- 
ample, he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratuitv  of 
live  hundred  sestertii,  or  alK>ut  four  pounds  a 
man.  And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  action,  wnlch  is  often  the  most  effectual 
means  of  stifling  dangerous  humours  in  an  army, 
he  deriared  his  Intention  to  make  war  on  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the 
province  of  Gaul.  In  pursuance  of  this  inten- 
tion, he  ordered  his  equipage  for  the  field,  and 
set  up  his  standard  at  Tibur,  to  which  place  he 
eicpccted  that  all  iiis  ftiends  and  adherents  would 
repair. 

Antony,  being  joined  by  the  last  of  the  troops 
from  Macedonia,  luui  still  three  legions  lielong- 
ing  to  that  army ;  and  these,  together  with  tne 
Teterans  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur, 
who  came  with  their  ensigns  and  colours  to  oilier 
their  services,  amounted  in  all  to  four  legions,  be- 
sides the  ordinarr  attendance  of  irregular  troops, 
and  the  crowds  ofjpeople  that  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. With  this  formidable  power,  having  for  a 
few  days  overawed  the  city,  and  drawn  around 
him  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
equestrian  order,  with  many  of  the  people  who 
had  so  lately  dsclaied  for  his  rival,  and  who,  in 
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tiba  eontests  of  rach  partist,  «t«  yield  to  4k» 
prsasnt  power,  and  aro  Uie  property  of  him  who 
can  best  work  on  their  fears ;  ne  set  out  on  hit 
mtaxh  to  Ariminum,  the  laat  plaoo  of  Italy  an 
the  frontier  of  GauL 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  had  aaasmliled  hk 
forces  at  Alba,  consisting  of  the  twolcglena  wlw 
had  lately  come  orer  to  him  from  Antony,  one 
Iq^on  of  new  leviea,  together  with  two  of  tho 
Teterana  lately  embodied,  which,  not  being  fnIL 
wcva  completed  with  the  choice  of  hia  new-iaiaei 
men.  He  made  a  roport  to  the  aenate  of  tha 
number  and  dcacription  of  the  troops  lie  had 
thus  asasmbled,  and  received  their  thanks  and 


congratulationa.  It  is  nevertheless  probable, 
that  his  services  wen  received  by  this  body  with 
great  distrust  of  their  own  aituatloo,  and  of  hia 
deslcns. 

Had  the  aenate  been  free  to  choose  on  whosa 
awords  they  wen  to  rely  fur  the  defence  of  their 
causa,  thossof  Casslns  and  Brutus,  with  tha 
other  oonspintors,  originally  drawn  in  liehalf  of 
the  republic,  must  have  appeared  the  preferable 
choice.  Uncertain,  however,  of  the  effect  of 
any  direct  or  public  resolution  in  favour  of  thoaa 
who  wen  the  authon  of  Casar's  death,  they 
left  the  correspondence  to  be  maintained  with 
them  to  private  persons ;  ahd  senaton  accord- 
ingly wrote  in  their  private  capacity,  to  recom* 
mend  perseverance  and  the  utmost  exertion  of 
their  zeal.  '*  Such  is  the  state  of  the  npublie," 
says  Cicero  to  Cassius;  <<even  in  the  calmest 
times,  scarcely  able  to  support  itself.  What 
must  it  be  In  the  present  storm  ?  All  our  hopes 
an  in  you.  But  If  you  have  withdrawn  your- 
selves merely  for  your  own  safety,  we  cannot 
have  hopes,  not  even  in  you.  If  you  intend  any 
thing  worthy  of  your  own  character,  I  wish  I 
may  live  to  see  the  effect.  The  npublie,  at  any 
nte,  must  nvive  under  your  efforts.  ***  He  ad- 
jured Decimus  Brutus,  by  the  cjiample  of  Oc- 
tavius, who,  though  in  a  private  station,  raised 
armies  for  the  state ;  he  adjured  him  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  faithful  legions  who  deserted  from 
Antony,  to  stand  by  the  commonwealth;  and  in 
the  present  crisis  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmos^ 
without  waiting  for  the  orden  of  the  senate.** 

Cicero  had  already  proclaimed  his  animosity 
to  Antony,  and,  besides  his  zeal  for  the  republic, 
had  a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  party 
that  was  fbrmed  against  this  dangerous  enemy. 
Hearing  that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and 
that  all  the  forces  in  iu  neighbourhood  had  de- 
clared for  Octavius  or  for  the  senate,  he  himself 
ventured,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  ntum 
to  Rome,"  and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they 
should  decide  on  the  plan  they  wen  to  follow  la 
thia  arduoua  state  of  their  aflndra. 
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JBnoftMond  Addttu  cf  Ociaetu^-^Msetrng  of  the  S8Hat»<  Pngreu  of  AnUmy^Hu  marek  mfo  Gatd 
^Meuage  tf  Ociavku  to  Decimua  BnUu^-^New  Comuit  Jutrtius  and  Panto— Meeting  eftheSt' 
note  'DeptUation  to  Antony^^JSt  Answer-^Dedared  an  enemy^Advanee  cfHirtmt  and  Oclama 
io  ndae  the  degji  tf  MtUma^^Bruhu  and  Cassiut  confirmed  in  the  command  of  all  the  Eastern  Pto~ 
w'wcw  ProMtt  of  the  War  m  (roui— SiKgff  ^  MtUinu  raited-^vnction  cf  Antmuf  and  JajASm^^ 
Cemwiflie  «p  Octaoiut, 


WHEN  Antony  left  Heme  to  take 
sion  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Octavius 
In  arms  at  the  sates  of  the  city,  and,  though  • 
mere  youth  under  age,  was  furnished  with  everj 
art  which  age  itself  could  bestow,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  part  he  was  to  act.  He  had  gained 
upon  the  army  by  donations  and  promises; 
upon  the  senate  by  public  professions  of  duty 
and  of  zeal  for  the  republic;  and,  on  particular 
members,  bv  attentions  and  flattery.  The  le- 
gions, which  had  lately  come  over  to  hfan  from 
Antony,  having  exhibited  a  mock  fight,  he  or- 
dered them,  on  that  occasion,  a  special  gratuity 
of  Ave  hundred  sestertii,  or  four  pounds  a  man ; 
layinc,  that  as  this  was  but  the  representation 
of^a  Mttle,  the  reward  was  proportional;  but 
If  he  should  ever  have  occasion  to  employ  them 
in  real  fights,  they  should  have  as  many  thou- 
sands.' In  this  situation,  it  became  neoessarr 
for  the  senate,  either  to  authorise  and  to  Avail 
themselves  of  this  ultraneous  support ;  or,  by 
refusing  it,  to  drive  the  Tetenuw,  and  all  the 
military  pa^rty  which  still  revered  the  name  «f 
Cosar,  into  measures  immediately  fatal  to  the 
republic 

Upon  the  march  of  Antony  towards  Gaul, 
Octavius  had  already  sent  a  message  to  Decimus 
Brutus'  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defending 
that  province,  and  of  his  eo-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
•enate.  Hitherto  men  stood  in  aweomntony, 
M  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul, 
and  thrutteniog  to  treat  his  opponents  as  rebels 
to  the  commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Pan- 
•a,  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  consulship,  it 
was  supposed,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take 
possession  of  the  oflice  without  his  consent,  and 
the  usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  but  the  pros- 
nect  of  a  vigorous  support  from  Octavius,  re- 
lieved many  from  their  fears  of  Antony,  and 
determined  them  on  the  part  they  were  to 
met. 

The  senate,  under  pretenoe  of  taking  measures 
that  the  sucoeedini^  consuls  might  enter  oa  their 
office  in  safety,  being  assembled  by  one  of  the 
tribunes  on  the  nmeteenth  of  December,  a 
manifesto  vras  produced  from  Decimus  Brutus, 
of  which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating 
his  right  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  repre- 
aenting  the  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting 
to  dislodge  him  by  force.     Octavius  was  at  the 
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time  introduced  by  the  tribune,  and  pro 
nounoed  a  panegyric  on  Brutus.*  Cios>o>  In  a 
speech  which  is  still  extant,  extolled  the 
<n  the  young  Caesar  in  arming  the  vete 
a  generous  effort  made  at  the  haxard  of  his  owb 
lifo,  and  of  his  private  fortune,  to  defend  tha 
republic  He  c^planded  the  two  Icgicma  who 
had  lately  desertea  from  Antonv;  and  wannlf 
urged  the  senate  to  support  Decimus  Brntua  in 
his  provinoc  He  moved,  that  thanks  AemM. 
be  given  to  these  ofiloers,  and  to  the  troops  who 
adhered  to  them ;  and  that  the  oonsuls,  en  tho 
first  of  January,  should  move  the  eenate  &rth« 
to  consider  of  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  tho 
armv,  for  the  faithful  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  These  puhlio 
propositions  he  blended  with  a  oontinuiu  and 
vehement  invective  against  Antony.*  He  o^ 
tained  decrees  of  the  senate  to  the  sereral  elliBclB 
he  had  proposed;  and  having  carried  tiHMO 
decrees  to  the  oomltia  or  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approbation,  there  likewise  ho 
supported  them  with  a  repetition  of  the  saaso 
topics,  and  with  the  usual  force  of  Us  elo> 
quencc* 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  bdng  arrired  oa 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  despatched  an  dBov  to 
Decimus  Brutus,  with  a  copy  of  his  own  < 
mission  from  the  Roman  people,  aad^ 
order  to  evacuate  the  province.  To  this 
he  had  for  answer,  that  Decimus  Brutus  1 
his  command  by  authority  of  the  Roman  i 
who  alone,  by  the  laws,  were  entitled  to  i 
of  the  provinces ;  and  that  he  would  not  mb^ 
render  what  the  laws  of  his  oountrv  had  e^iolned 
him  to  defend.      Antony,  afler  having  to  no 


iiew  levies,  that  were  under  his  * 
throw  himself  into  Mutina,  where 
formed  eome  magaainee  from  the 
povisions  he  was  able  to  collect  in  the  neighboaw 
hood,  and  where  he  propeeed  to  wait  for  tho 
succours  which  he  was  mads  to  expect  fttm 
Rome  Antony  advanced  to  Bononla  and  Cla- 
tema,  took  possession  of  these  plaeesk  and 
having  invested  Mutina,  began  to  besicgo  It  In 
form. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aAdn 
U.  C.  710.        In  the  end  of  Deoanher, 
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€0eded  Bir. 
thu,       Veuii' 
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died  tn  qfice. 


ten  montiia  after  the  death  of 
Oear.*  On  the  lint  of  Janu. 
ary,  the  eonanls  Panaa  and  Hir- 
tins,  heing  to  enter  on  the  ezer- 
dee  of  th^r  oflBce,  proceeded  to 
the  senate  Irom  the  temple,  where 
they  had  offered  the  nsual  ncrl- 
llces  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  order 
of  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
mored  this  assembly  to  take  un- 
der consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  republic*  Fansa 
haTing  stated  the  subject,  called 
upon  nis  fother-in-law,  Q.  Fu- 
sius  Calenus  to  deliyer  his  opfn- 
ioB.  Thbsenatorbeinc  disposed  to  iaTour  Antony 
■dTlsed,  that  they  shoiud  not,  rashly,  take  any  tIo- 
lent  resoluSlon ;  that  they  should  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  late  consul,  with  instructions  from  the 
•enate  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  return  to  his 
duty.  This  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Cicero,  who,  in  a  speech  still  extent,^  insisted 
that  Antonv  was  already  in  efliBct  declared  an 
anemy,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  br  force,  not 
gained  by  negotiation  and  treaty.  He  reeoontad 
the  violences  committed  by  him  In  his  late  oon- 
mlate,  psrticularly  the  acts  which  he  promul- 
gated under  the  pretence  of  Cesar's  memorials 
and  wiU.  "  From  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
this  present  hour,*'  he  said,  '*  Antonv  alone  has 
had  the  impudence  to  present  himselx  in  this  as- 
•emhly,  escorted  by  a  military  force.  The  kings 
never  attempted  it.  The  boldest  adventurers* 
tod  they  who  were  most  forward  to  revive  the 
Unglv  powe^  never  ventured  so  flur.  I  remem- 
ber Clnna:  1  have  seen  Sylla;  and,  last  of  all, 
Qmbt.  These  were  the  persons,  who,  since  the 
«KpnkioD  of  Tarquin,.made  the  greatest  advan- 
esalo  kingly  power.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
were  unattenoed  in  the  senate,  or  thst  their  re- 
llnua  were  always  unarmed ;  ^ey  were  followed 
•nly  by  a  few,  and  with  concealed  weapons. 
But  this  daring  assassin  paraded  in  the  streets 
with  a  military  nower,  moving  in  cohorts  under 
•rms,  with  all  the  formn  of  a  regular  march. 
He  posted  a  body  of  archers  with  their  quivers 
Ibll,  and  even  chests  of  spare  arrows  for  imme- 
tfate  and  csntimied  action,  on  the  very  stepe  by 
which  senators  were  to  ascend  into  the  tem^of 
Conoof  d ;  yon  have  ordered  public  thanks  to  the 
troopo  that  have  drawn  their  swords  against 
Urn ;  yon  have  extolled  the  generous  magnani- 
uity  of  a  young  man  who*  without  waiting  for 
eour  commission,  brought  a  hasty  povrer  to  cover 
the  dtv  from  his  violence ;  and  are  yon  now  d»- 
UberBting  whether  you  are  to  soothe  his  fury 
With  nMTotiation,  or  to  meet  it  with  force  ?*  If 
yon  send  deputies  to  his  camp, 


wliat  message,  yon  will  appear 


matter  with 
_  .  .  ..        to  surrender; 

you  will  appear  to  distrust  your  own  cause;  yon 
will  dam^  tne  ardour  of  your  own  troope;  and 
you  will  shake  the  ihith  of  the  provinces." 

Such  was  the  vurport  of  Cicero's  speech  ra- 
imcting  the  oonouct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of 
Dtslmus  Brutus,  of  Lepidus,  ai  Octavius,  of 
the  kdoaa,  and  of  the  veterans;  and  of  L.  JSg- 
natuldus  Uie  tribune,  who  led  the  Legio  Mtttia 
bi  the  hkto  choice  of  their  party.  Intiiedooeof 
he  moved,  That  suitable  honours 
I  bo  docned  to  each ;  that  the  senate  should 
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ratify  all  the  proceedings  of  Brutus  is  defending 
the  province  of  Gaul ;  that  Lcpldus  should  have 
a  statue  erected  to  him;  that  Octavius  should 
have  the  rank  of  proprotor,  be  confirmed  in  his 
present  commanu,  and  he  entitled  to  sue  for  tho 
offices  of  state  before  the  legal  sge ;  that  three 
years  of  the  age  appointed  by  uw,  should  be 
dispensed  with  in  behalf  of  Egnatuldus;  that 
the  veterans,  who  had  taken  arms  under  Octa^ 
vius,  and  the  legions,  who  had  deserted  from 
Antony  to  join  the  standard  of  the  common- 
wealth, should  have  the  gratuities  that  wera 
promised  to  them  by  Octavius ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  present  war  should  have  grants  of  land, 
and  a  perpetual  exemption  to  Uiemsdves  and 
their  chUdren  from  every  militarv  service.  In 
his  encomium  on  Brutus,  he  indnuated  the 
praise  that  was  due  to  him,  as  a  partner  in  tha 
conspiracy  aninst  Casar :  but,  not  to  offend  tha 
partisans  of  Octavius,  declined  entering  fully  on 
that  subject.  He  pledged  himself  for  the  future 
behaviour  of  Octavius.  *'  This  admirable  young 
man,**  he  said,  "  having  once  tasted  of  true  glory, 
having  found  himsdf  hdd  forth  by  the  senate^ 
by  the  people,  and  by  all  orders  of  men  as  a  dtl-> 
sen  dear  to  his  country,  and  as  the  guardian  of 
the  commonwealth,  never  can  place  any  other 
spedes  of  distinction  or  honour  in  competition 
with  this.  If  Julius  Casar  had  found  himseU; 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  in  such  an  illustrioui 
point  of  view,  he  never  would  have  sought  for 
preferment  by  courting  the  populace,  nor  hava 
betaken  himself  to  measures  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of  thia 
young  man  Is  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love  of 
the  republic,  respect  to  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  dedre  of  real  glory  are  his  ruling 
psrions.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
nenour  in  the  most  podtlve  assurances  to  you, 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promise,  I  undertake,  I  engace  that  C.  C«sar 
wul  continue  towards  the  republic  this  condu<;t 
which  he  now  holds,  and  that  he  will  always 
be  what  you  wish,  and  what  you  would  choosa 
that  he  should  be." 

Octavius,  we  may  suppose,  had.  In  some  mea« 
sure,  blinded  Cicero  with  his  flattery ;  yet  In 
this  panegyric  there  was  probably  more  of 
what  the  orator  wished  to  recommend  to  Octa- 
vius, than  of  what  be  believed  to  be  his  original 
Intention ;  but  this  designing  young  man  was 
not  to  be  caught  in  such  snares.  He  knew  too 
well  how  to  retort  these  artifices,  even  at  an 
age,  when  others  scarcdy  knew  that  such  arta 
are  practised ;  and  the  eaq>erienced  Cicero,  with 
all  the  penetration  and  wit  for  which  he  was 
eminent  was  the  dupe  of  a  youth  who  possessed 
the  deepest  of  all  artifices,  that  of  suffering  him- 
sdf in  appearance  to  be  decdved,  wmle  In 
reality  he  employed  the  cunning  of  others  to  hla 

Aim  mii'iiiiaii 
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.  with  a  considerable  pertr  In  tha  aa- 
,  Indined  to  moderate  the  reecSutlons  that 
were  propoeed  against  Antony.  He  contended 
that  no  Roman  dtisen  could  he  condemned  un* 
heard;  that  the  senate  could  do  no  more  than 
appoint  him  a  day  of  trial,  and  dte  him  to  an- 
swer for  himsdf.  The  time  of  the  first  meeting 
bdng  already  spent  In  this  debate,  the  sonata 
adjourned ;  and  tha  suMeet  being  resumed  on 
tha  following  day,  it  la  add**  that  Fudu« 
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CaltfDUt,  with  a  torrpnt  of  abuse  and  repruach, 
retorted  on  Cicero  the  invective  which,  ou  the 
preceding  day,  he  had  ]irnnouTi<;ed  against  An- 
tony. He  repr(»ached  hi.n  with  the  uhijcuricy 
of  his  birth,  and  accused  him  of  a  presumption, 
which  was  supported  only  by  a  talent  fur  dec-la> 
mationi  often  employed  by  him  against  the  best 
citizens,  never  in  bringing  real  criminals  of 
ftat«  to  panlshment.  "  >Vhat  have  yon  done," 
he  nddy  accosting  Cicero,  **  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  merit  the  high  decree  of  considiT^ 
tion  to  which  you  lay  claim?  In  what  war 
have  we  ever  prevailed  under  your  auspices? 
What  accession  of  territory  have  you  ever  gained 
to  the  Roman  state?  Even  in  respect  to  your 
boasted  talent  for  spealiing,  you  do  but  impose 
upon  the  world  the  ialx>urt  of  retirement  for  the 
Dromp  effusions  of  eloquence ;  and  you  publish 
nuranguea,  which  vou  had  neither  the  invention 
to  conceive,  nor  the  courage  to  deliver  in  the 
face  of  any  public  assembly,  or  in  the  midst  of 
any  real  affairs."  He  accused  Cicero  of  having 
forced  Cataline  into  rebellion,  and  of  having 
tout  to  death,  without  any  trial,  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  and  other  Roman  citizens  of  ranlc ; 
of  having  lighted  the  fire  of  dissention  among 
the  leaders  of  the  present  unhappy  divisions  that 
eontinued  to  tear  the  republic,  and  of  having 
blown  up  the  flames  which  still  continued 
to  consume  the  state ;  of  having  meanly  aban- 
ikmed  the  cause  of  Pompey  upon  his  defeat  at 
Phanalia,  and  of  having  instigated  assassins  to 
take  away  the  life  of  CiMar,  even  after  he  him- 
self had  implored  his  mercy,  and  accepted  of  his 
protection.  He  reproached  him  with  a  fresh 
uittance  of  ingratitude,  in  this  attempt  to  turn 
the  arms  of  the  republic  against  the  late  consul, 
to  whose  clemency  he  himself  was  Indebted  for 
Us  life.  Having  mixed  this  invective  with  the 
defence,  and  even  with  the  praises  of  Antony, 
he  concluded  with  calling  upon  the  senate  to 
consider  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  declare  war 
upon  a  magistrate,  who  acted  by  commission 
m»m  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
of  which  they  had  given  him  the  command,  and 
in  the  very  province  which  they  had  committed 
to  his  government ;  and  this  merely  in  support 
of  a  young  man  who  had  presumed,  without 
any  public  authority,  to  levy  war  against  a 
Roman  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in 
favour  of  a  rebel  who  had  presumed  forcibly  to 
retain  a  province,  which  the  Roman  people  had 
ordered  nim  to  surrender.  **  Such  men,**  he 
Mid,  "  were  indeed  the  enemies  of  the  republic ; 
but  he  did  not  move  for  any  formal  declaration 
•gainst  them.  The  times,'*  he  observed,  «  will 
not  suffer  us  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done.*' 
He  moved  only  that  mesvengers  should  be  in- 
stantly despatched  to  all  the  parties  at  war  in 
this  unfortunate  contest ;  that  all  of  them  should 
be  required  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decisions  of  the  senate ;  that  if  an  v 
one  of  tliem  should  disobey,  it  would  then  be  full 
time  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy,  and  to  give 
to  the  consuls  the  usual  and  regular  powers  to 
guard  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
reduce  disorderly  subjects  to  their  duty.' 

Such  are  the  abuses  of  an  admired  art,  as  vile 
and  odious  in  iu  falsehoods,  as  in  the  genuine 
effusions  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  respectable ; 
wad  this  speech,  compared  with  some  of  the 
which  were  d«Iivend  relating  to  the 
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suime  pei'Mfus,  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  varietw 
uf  colours  with  which  tlie  same  subjects  and 
ctiaraitt4fi*9  mHy  be  covered  iu  debate,  and  by 
whii'h  public  a^niemblies  may  be  perplexed  In 
their  cmincilsu  The  majority  of  the  senate  wero 
aw(.rc  however  of  Antony's  designs,  and  knew 
the  danger  of  sutferiiig  him  to  get  a  milltar]^ 
e;itablishin<'nt,  and  the  possession  of  a  formidable 
aj'my  within  the  Alps ;  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  come  to  a  severe  resolution,  if  ooo  «C 
the  tribunes  had  not  Interpoeed  for  that  daj* 
and  forbid  their  proceeding  any  Ihrthcr  oa 
the  subject. 

The  senate  was  again  adjourned  untQ  Uie  next 
morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  relationa 
and  family  of  Antony,  his  mother,  his  wU«^ 
his  children,  and  intimate  friends  went  Int* 
mourning,  passed  the  night  in  visiting  the  i 
cipal  members,  or  in  waiting  for  the  peopi  , 
they  passed  in  the  streets,  to  implore  their  pvo* 
tection.  When  the  senate  was  about  to  •»- 
semble,  this  company  of  supplianU  took  their 
station  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  i 
the  knees  of  the  members  as  they  passed 

This  solemn  council,  when  met,  on  < 
to  the  question,  took,  as  is  common 
occasions,  a  middle  course  between  the  i 
which  were  pointed  out  to  them.  They  so  £tf 
treated  Antony  as  a  friend,  as  to  order  a  depo* 
tation  of  their  own  members  to  attend  him  la 
his  camp ;  but  the  message  which  they  sent  by 
this  deputation,  sounded  more  like  a  declaratJoa 
of  war,  than  an  overture  of  reoonctliation  or  of « 
peace.'  They  commanded  him  '  not  to  disturb 
m  his  government  Decimus  Brutus,  whom  they 
qualified  with  the  appellation  of  oonsnl-eleei ; 
not  to  lay  siege  to  Mutlna ;  not  to  lav  wasta  thm 
province ;  not  to  make  any  levies  of  uaota,  or  to 
presume  to  continue  In  arms  i^ainst  the  antho* 
rity  of  the  sanate. 

L.  Piso,  Philippus,  and  Servins  Salpieta% 
being  deputed  to  carry  thess  orders,  had  nrthcr 
in  charge  to  signify  to  Dedmus  Brutus,  and  tm 
the  troops  under  his  command,  the  entire  appre- 
bation  of  the  senate,  and  the  high  esteem  aii4 
honour  in*  which  they  were  held  on  aoooont  of 
their  conduct.  The  senate  at  the  esme  time  e^ 
tared,  on  their  own  records,  the  honorary  do- 
crees  which  had  been  passed  In  fiivoar  «C 
Decimus  Brutus,  Octavius,  Egnatulelus,  and 
the  army,  in  terms  that  had  bwn  proposed  by 
Cicero;  and  resolved,  that  the  gratuities  alrsndy 
paid  by  Octavius  to  the  vetcnns,  and  to  the 
legions  who  had  lately  come  over  team  Antony» 
should  be  refunded  from  the  treasurr;  that 
lands  should  be  allotted,  and  a  oontinual  cxemp* 
tion  be  given  to  them  from  all  military  ocrriet 
after  the  present  war. 

When  the  deputies  were  gone  with  the  mea* 
sage  which  they  had  received  firom  the  ewiatf^ 
the  party  of  Antony  at  Rome  cndeavoared  te 
alarm  the  people,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with 
all  the  consequences  that  were  likely  to  fBQo# 
from  the  late  resolutions.  They  extolled  the 
happy  effects  of  moderation  and  peace*  obesrved 
that  Antony  was  a  person  of  a  daring  and  Impe* 
tuous  spirit,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
censed ;  that  his  party  was  stroiy ;  and  in  case 
of  a  rupture,  would  be  joined  by  aumbccB  of 
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effect  of  their  oommiMion^  died  on  the  journey,  'hold  any  interooaiw  with  a'rehel,  who  reftieed 
rreceired  hr  Antony, 
ror^iitnietto 
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profligate  men,  Ibr  whom  bo  attempt  wae  too 
arduous,  and  agalnet  wliom  tlie  frienda  of  the 
fepablic  could  not  be  too  much  on  thdr  guard.* 

Wliile  men  were  amoaed  with  each  diaoooraee 
at  Rome^  Serrius  Snlpidiia,  one  of  the  tiuree  de- 
patiee  on  whom  the  senate  chiefly  relied  for  the 
effect  of  their  oommiMion, 
Tlie  other  two  were  IdndlrreceiTO 
and  admitted  without  any  lealonay 
Tiait  the  approaches  he  had  made,  and  the  worka 
he  had  erected,  against  the  town  of  Matina. 

While  the  siege  was  continued  without  inter- 
raition,  the  commisBionerB  were  recelred  with 
arosted  submission  to  the  orden  of  the  senate  ; 
were  told  that  Antony  would  eracuate  the  pro- 
Tinee,  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  prirate 
station  ;  that  he  would  forget  the  past,  and  agree 
to  a  sincere  reoondliation,  pro^dded  tluit  the 
legions  then  under  hiseommand,  tliat  his  cavalry 
and  his  guards  were  properly  rewarded  and  ae- 
eommodated  with  nante  of  land,  and  put  upon 
the  eame  footing  in  all  these  reepeeta  with  the 
troope  of  OctaVius ;  provided  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  proTinces,  wliieh  he  had  made  in  eon- 
junction  wltn Doiabdla,  should  be  conllrmed;  that 
the  acts  taken  from  the  will  and  memoirs  of  liis 
late  colleague  should  be  ratifled ;  that  no  account 
should  be  required  of  the  money  which  he  had 
talien  from  the  temple  of  Ope ;  that  the  septem- 
Tiri,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  should  not 
suffer  for  what  they  had  done  in  deliTering  it 
into  bis  bands :  that  a  general  indemnity  should 
pass  in  favour  of  all  his  adherents ;  that  hie  act 
relating  to  iudicatures  should  not  1>e  repealed ; 
that  upon  these  conditions  he  would  vfaeuate  the 
Gallia  Togata,*  but  retain  the  Comata,*  with  aix 
legions,  to  be  completed  with  draughts  firom  the 
troope  now  under  Decimus  Brutus;  that  lie 
tbould  have  this  force  as  long  as  Marcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cassius  should  remain  under  arms ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  retain  his  divi- 
aion  of  tlie  province  for  five  years. 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  the  prindnal  articlee,  by 
means  of  the  conditione  wnich  lie  took  care  to 
eubjoin ;  and,  in  order  entirely  to  defeat  the 
purpoee  of  his  antagonists,  he  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  company  of  tlie  deputies  of  the  eenate,  his 
quKstor,  of  the  name  of  Cotyla,  with  orders  to 
solicit  his  interest,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  se> 
nators  and  principal  dtiaens.'  Complaining  of 
the  ascendant  his  enemies  had  gained  in  tlie  se- 
nate, "  With  what  countenance,*'  he  eald,  «can 
they  arraign  the  administration  of  Ccsar^  while 
they  submit  to  that  of  Cicero  ?  If  they  allege 
that  Cesar  was  an  usurper,  what  is  this  Cicero^ 
who  pretends  to  dictate  to  the  Roman  eenate, 
and  to  suspend  the  orders  of  the  Roman  people  ? 
Let  him  know  that  I  daim  the  province  of 
Gaul,  in  conseonence  of  an  appointment  from 
the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  and  he  may 
be  assured  that  I  shall  treat  Dedmus  Brutus  as 
a  rebel,  if  be  persist  in  withholding  it  from  me. 
The  life  of  this  traitor  shall  atone  for  that  noble 
blood  which  he  shed  in  the  senate  houee,  and 
shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which  Cicero  la  fast 
involving  the  senate  itsdf."* 

Antony,  in  this  commission  to  his  qoastor, 
and  in  his  public  declarations,  ioined  with  the 
insolence  of  the  matter,  affected  expressions  of 
submission  to  the  eenate ;  and  made  a  variety  of 
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dtiMT  ta  gain  thne^  or  to  curry  fhvour 
ly,  whoee  Intvest  he 


with  the 

have  greatly  al  heart.  The  deputies  who  had 
been  employed  on  this  nnsucceesftil  bushiess.  In- 
curred muoli  pnUIo  eeneure.  Il  was  unworthy 
of  L.  Piso  and  of  L.  Philippos,  it  was  said,  to 
hold  any  interoouiee  with  a  rebd,  who  refw 
to  oompiy  with  the  orders  that  were  sent  to  him.  ^ 
Under  this  sense  of  the  matter,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  eenate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  should  be  d^ 
dsred  againat  Antony,  and  that  every  eenator 
should  assoma  the  mOltary  habit.  This  motion 
was  agreed  to,  even  by  Ludua  Caesar,  undo  to 
Antony;  a  decree  was  framed  upon  it,  and 
pasBsd  without  oppodtion,  by  which  the  army 
under  his  command,  were  required  by  a  certain 
day  to  lay  down  their  arma.*^ 
Upon  thia  readution,  obtained  by  those  who 
rove  for  the  preeervation  of  the  eommon- 
wealtht.mat  rqoldnga  vrere  made  over  all 
Italy,  ana  it  did  not  then  appear  from  whenoe  any- 
real  danger  eonld  arise  to  tne  authority  of  lawa. 


which  wen  so  properly  aupported.  The  consuls, 
il  wao  ohesrved,  acted  with  great  vigour;  th» 
eenate,  the  middling  daas,  and  the  dUsens  in 
general,  exprsssed  great  seaL"  The  pcopio 
crowded  to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the 
leviee  that  were  ordered."  Hie  reputation 
which  Cicero  gained  in  bringing  public  afhlra 
into  this  dtuation,  set  him  at  the  head  of  tha 
commonwealth ;  but  while  it  placed  the  whole 
adminietratlon  of  the  state  In  his  hands.  It  mads 
him  an  oUect  of  great  animodty  to  the  oppodto 
yertr,  and  of  some  envy  to  many  pereons  oiprin- 
dpai  consideration  in  his  own.  It  was  under 
tM  Impression  of  theee  drcumstancee,  he  com- 
plained thai  senatore  of  the  flist  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  timid,  or  ill  affected  to  the 
eauee  of  the  republic.'* 

The  eonduet  of  the  war  was  committed  to  tha 
eonauls,  and,  jointiy  with  them,  to  Octovins,  in 
the  capadty  of  propnetor.  Orders  were  lik^ 
wise  despatohed  to  Lepidos  and  to  Flancns,  to 
oo-operate  with  theee  officers.  The  flret  wae 
yet  on  his  march  into  Spain,  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne ;  the  other  wae  pMted  on  the 
Rhone.''  The  treasury  being  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  late  embezdementi,  that  there  was  not 
money  sufficient  for  the  immediate  aervice,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  citixens  should  pay  the  five 
and  twentieth  part  of  all  their  effecta ;  that  tha 
eenators  shoula  pay,  oyer  and  above,  a  certain 
rate  for  all  the  housee  or  tenements  they  dther 
poesesssd  or  lei  to  tenanta,  and  that  in  aid  of 
these  supplies,  requidtions  of  money  and  of  arma 
should  be  made  tnrough  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Octovius,  without  wdting 
for  the  authority  with  which  the  senate  had 
latdy  invested  him,  had  followed  Antony  acroee 
the  Apennines,  and  took  post  with  his  army  al 
the  Forum  Corndii,**  on  the  road  irom  Ariml- 
num"  to  Mntina.'*  The  meesegee  which  passed 
between  the  senate  and  Antony,  as  weU  as  the 
delays  which  the  consuls,  under  the  pretence  ef 
winter,  made  In  advancing  with  thdr  foroee, 
gave  him  some  degree  of  uneasinees.  Pansa  was 
employed  at  Rome  in  conducting  the  new  levies. 
Hirtius,  though  destined  to  take  the  fidd,  and  to 
jdn  Octovius,  was  still  detdned  by  indispod- 
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tlw  a^ft  of  Miitina. 
without  IntarraptiMk 

OcteTitu,  after  hftflng  mat  nany  prtning 
meaaagw  to  batten  the  naith  of  the  ooosul,  wae 
ftt  laat  Joined  by  him  at  the  Fornm  Cornelii, 
and  they  advaneed  together;  foroed  the  posts 
which  Antony  had  estaUished  at  Oaterna  and 
Bononia,  and  enoamped  at  tlie  Utter  of  these 
^aoes."  Here  tber  were  otiU  separated  by  the 
Ulienas  and  LaTinins  from  the  army  of  Antony* 
which  coTored  the  eicge  of  Mntina,  and  were 
preelnded  from  any  oommunieation  with  the 
town.  They  endeavonredf  iMwerer)  to  give  no> 
tiee  of  their  approach  to  the  beeieged ;  and  lor 
this  purpose,  the  country  being  flat,  they  hoisted 
lights  on  tlie  hiclieet  trece ;  but  not  rdying  en^ 
tirely  on  these  signals,  they  employed  a  dexter- 
ooa  swimmer,  irho  undertook  to  pam  into  tlie 
town  by  tlie  channel  of  the  riTer,  and  to  carry 
the  intelligence  of  their  arrival  engraved  on  a 
plate  of  metal. 

Upon  this  information,  Brutus  was  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  defeodinc  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  prerailea  on  toe  gairiaoo, 
under  the  hopes  of  a  speedv  relief,  to  perseyere 
In  the  toils  and  dangers  of  their  present  service.' 

The  senate,  notwithstandfaig  that  they  oon- 
aidered  the  preservation  of  the  republic  as  the 
oommon  cause  of  all  thoee  who  could  hope  to 
partake  in  its  honours,  and  believed  that  the 
pressnt  consuls^  Hirtlos  and  Pansa,  were  sin- 
cerely embarked  in  its  cause;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  confidence  they  placed  in  Oetavius  as 
opposed  to  Antony,  they  etill  relied  chiefly  on 
tnose  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
late  usurpation  of  Cnsar,  and  loolced  to  Brutua 
and  Cassiua  for  a  principal  support  against  the 
Bsmains  of  that  militarv  faction.  On  tbia  ac- 
count, thexr  had  annulled  the  proceedings  of 
Antony  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  ens- 
tern  province^  rehistated  Marcos  Brutus  in  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  in  that 
of  Syria;  and,  by  theee  appointments,  placed 
the  whole  resouroee  of  the  commonwealth,  from 
the  Hadriatic  to  the  utmoet  boundary  of  the 
onipire,  under  their  authority.* 

Alareus  Bmtus  and  Cassius  had  left  Italy  in 
the  preceding  Autumn.  Brutus  had  passed 
through  Lucania.  lliither  Porda  accompanied 
him,  with  the  melancholy  proepect  of  parting, 
periupe  for  ever.  While  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  her  grief,  she  was  betrayed  into  tears  by 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  One  of 
tlw  company,  without  observing  the  distress 
which  Porda  seemed  to  feel,  repeated  from 
Homer  the  liiiee  from  which  this  picture  was 
taken.  My  faiher,  my  brother,  and  tny  husband 
on.  Hector,  oil  m  thee,^  <*  But  I  cannot  reply," 
aaid  Brutus,  <<in  the  words  of  Hector,  go  to  thy 
motdf,  and  mind  thy  loom  g  for  although  Poreia 
Is  deficient  In  strength  of  body,  In  her  mind  she 
Is  formed  to  great  aflUrs.  *'* 

Brutus,  having  embarked  at  Elea,  sailed  into 
Greece^  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
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of  respect.  Here  he  seemed  to  devote  lUnudf 
entirely  to  study  ;  but  had  his  ag«*nt8  employed 
to  provide  what  was  neceasary  againat  the  at«irmv 
which  he  bad  reason  to  expect.  He  sent  He- 
rostratus  into  Macedonia  to  sound  the  dispoai* 
tion  of  the  trooos  in  that  province,  and  drew 
about  himself  all  the  young  Komans  who  were 
then  at  Athens,  attending  the  different  achooli 
which  still  supported  the  reputation  of  that 


While  Brutus  remained  In  Greece,  a  body  of 
troope,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  nnaaed 
Apuldus,'  with  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  collected  from  the  re- 
venue of  Asia,  were  delivered  up  to  him.  The 
troops  who  had  aerved  lately  under  Vatinlus  ha 
Illyrieum^  being  then  at  Dyrrachlumt  deserted 
mm  their  commander  to  Join  him.'  Thooo 
under  Caius  Antonius,  at  Appollonia,  followed 
this  example.  Part  of  Dolabella's  forces,  who 
were  marching  under  Cinna  into  Asia,  likewise 
left  thdr  party  to  Join  that  of  the  republic*  As 
Bii&tus  was  considered  in  Macedonia  and  Theo- 
saly  as  reviving  the  party  of  Pompey,  many 
who  had  served  under  that  leader,  and  were  yet 
dispersed  in  those  parts,  flodced  to  his  standardt 
so  that  the  new  levies  he  had  ordered,  were  soon 
completed  to  the  amount  of  four  legions  and  fiva 
hundred  horse.  A  great  convov,  with  apara 
arms,  which  Ciesar  had  provided  for  the  Par* 
thian  war,  and  which,  by  the  order  oi  Antoeiy, 
were  then  to  be  apdn  returned  into  Italy,  were 
intercepted  by  him  at  Demetriaa.  Upon  the 
order  of  the  senate  to  put  him  In  possession  of 
Macedonia,  the  greater  part  of  the  province^ 
then  under  the  command  of  Hortensius,  ac- 
knowledged his  authority.  At  his  departure 
from  Athens,  manv  of  the  young  Roman  nohU- 
ity  made  a  nart  of  his  retinue,  and  among  theses 
the  son  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero»  who,  though 
with  a  eenius  for  letters  inferior  to  that  of  hv 
lather,  became  neverthdess  distinguished  aa  a 
soldier  In  the  course  of  the  war.'* 

Casdos,  at  the  same  time,  had  gone  with  the 
utmost  despatch  into  Syria,  to  prevent  Ddb- 
bella,  who  was  sent  by  the  oppodte  party  to 
take  possession  of  that  province.  He  had  ra- 
ceived  some  supplies  of  men  and  of  money  fivaa 
Trebonius,  then  commanding  at  Smyrna,  and 
prevailed  with  part  of  the  cavalry  of  I>olabellB« 
on  thdr  march  through  the  province  of  Asia,  to 
abandon  their  leader.  With  theee  foroeLhe  ad- 
vanced into  Cilicia,  reduced  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
and  continued  his  march,  with  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, into  his  intended  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  the  forces  of  Syria 
were  divided,  and  the  opposite  parties  had  ac- 
tually committed  hostilities  against  each  other. 
The  troops  which  had  been  stationed  there  by 
Julius  Caesar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mu- 
tinied, and  had  put  Sextus  Julius,  a  yMing  man 
who  commanded  them,  to  death.  They  sub- 
mitted themsdves  to  the  command  of  GeecOiua 
Baasus,  one  of  Pompey's  officers,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Pharsalia,  then  lay  at  Tyre,  and 
in  this  change  of  thdr  leader,  dedared  for  the 
oarty  of  the  republic  They  defeated  Statiua 
Murcua»  whom  Casar  had  ordered,  with  three 
legions,  to  reduce  them,  and  made  it  neceasary 
to  bring  against  them  a  rdnforoement  of  three 
legions  more  from  Bvthinia,  under  Marooa 
Crispus.    This  officer  had  accordingly  broii^g 
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tfMe  foreei,  and  ^wm  tfehnlly  €»ga^  hi  tiM 
iicfe  of  Apiimai,  to  which  BMeos  mid  ffedrwl 
wnea  Caniat  arrived  in  Syria. 
There  were  now  in  this  province,  engaged  on 

reite  ■ides,  no  leas  tlutn  eight  Icciona.  Upon 
arrival  of  Caesios,  the  two  ugiona  under 
Baaens  dechired  for  him;  and  aoon  alter  the 
other  alz,  moved  by  the  authority  of  his  oommia-| 
aion  Irom  the  aenate,  or  aalned  by  his  personal 
character  and  address,  followed  this  example. 
Four  more  legions,  who,  intending  to  Join  Dola- 
hella,  were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Flal- 
cstine,"  were  Intercepted,  and  iforced  to  receive 
his  orders  as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army;  by 
these  diflBBrent  accessions,  amounted  to  twelve 
Iwiona. 

Upon  the  first  susirfeion  that  Brutus  and  Caa- 
tiua  intended  to  possess  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant provinces,  Dolabella,  to  whom,  by  the 
mfluenoe  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  waaUnitA,  set  out  from  Rome,  and  with  all 
possible  diligence  Joined  some  troops  that  were 
placed  to  receive  him  on  the  side  of  Macedonia, 
passed  the  Helespont,  and  continued  his  route  to 
the  east.  In  passing  through  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  had  an  interview  at  Smyrna  with  IVa- 
bonius,  professed  a  friendship  for  him,  affected 
great  respect  for  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy 
wainst  Cnsar,  and  a  zeal  fbr  the  restorauon  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  this  eonlerence  with 
the  ffovemor  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
monon  with  the  moat  paciflc  appearances  on  the 
route  to  Ephesus;  anu  having  by  these  means 
put  Trebonius  off  his  guard,  he  returned  in  the 
night»  surprised  the  city  of  Smyrna,  seised  on 
the  person  of  the  governor,  and,  with  many  in- 
tuits, put  him  to  the  torture,"  continuing  him 
under  it  for  some  days,  in  order  to  extort  a  die- 
oovery  of  the  treasure  which  he  supposed  to  be 
hid  in  some  repository  of  the  province;  but  on 
the  thhd  day,  DoUbella  having  satiated  his  mind 
with  these  cruelties,  me  orders  that  Trebonius 
should  be  strangled,  nis  head  severed  from  the 
body,  and  exposed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while 
the  Umbs  were  dragged  tnroiigh  the  streets. 

This  murder,  bdng  committed  on  the  person 
•fa  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  raised  a 
general  indignation.  Dolabella  was  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  against  him  was  committed  to  Caius  Caa- 
■ina,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in 
Syria,  and  who,  together  with  Marcus  Brutus, 
vru  authorised  by  formal  decrees  to  retain  all 
the  forces  they  had  assembled,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  to 
employ  them  according  to  their  own  Judgment, 
where  the  service  of  the  republic  seemed  most  to 
reo^re  thdr  exertions." 

Thus  the  flames  of  war,  which  were  already 
lighted  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  em|nre.  The 
opposite  armies  before  Mutina  continued  during 
the  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their 
attempts  to  ffive  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the 
besieged,  had  ft^uent  sldrmishes  and  partial  en- 
ragements.  The  chief  direction  of  aflklrs  at 
Kome^  In  the  mean  time,  had  devdved  on  CI- 
aero,  who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people,  with 
All  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  against  Antony. 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
aotwithstanding  incUned  to  Ihvonr  this  dsdaiwl 
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eMmyofthaosmmMnMaHh.  Vc»tidius  in  paiw 
ticular,  who  professed  to  range  himsrif  under 
Oetavins,  was  in  reality  warmly  attached  to  hia 
rival ;  and.  In  order  to  serve  him,  formed  a  do- 
sign  to  surinrise  Cioero,  and  the  other  heads  ol 
the  republican  party.  For  this  purpose,  ha  a»- 
semUed  a  bod  v  of  veterans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome»  and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but 
hia  design  being  suspected,  and  the  persona 
acafaMt  whom  it  was  directed  havinr  taken  the 
aurm,  and  withdrawn  to  places  of  safety,  lie 
turned  away  to  Ficenum,  and  there  waited  tha 
issue  of  the  campaign.** 

The  aenate,  auTng  the  dependanea  of  thesa 
operations,  as  in  fUl  possession  of  the  repnblie^ 
devised  lawa,  to  prevent  for  the  future  tiiooa 


abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  disoiw 
ders.  They  resolved,  that  no  extraordinary 
commission  of  any  Idnd  should  be  given  to  any 
sinffle  person,  or  any  provincial  appointOMSt 
pn^onged  bevond  a  year.'*  While  they  war* 
thus  employed^  separate  addresses  were  presented 
to  them  from  Lepldus  and  from  Flanous.  wannlF 
recommending  an  accommodation  with  Antony." 
Cicero  made  his  observations  on  this  conduct,  in 
aletter  to  Flanous  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  kaknda 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  March ;  but  he  delivert 
himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  subject  with 
more  virarmth,  alluding  to  some  recent  honours 
which  had  been  received  by  this  officer,  and  far 
which  he  neglected  to  make  the  proper  acknow- 
Mgments.  '<  I  am  ghui,"  he  aaid,  **  that  yon 
wish  to  reconcile  your  liBllow-eitlaena  to  each 
other.  If  you  could  procure  them  peace  without 
alavery,  you  would  perform  a  most  aceeptabto 
service  to  your  countrv,  and  acouire  much  hon- 
our to  yourself;  but  ir,  under  the  title  of  peM«^ 
we  are  again  to  become  the  slavea  of  a  proiligata 
villain,  M  aasured  that  every  man  in  his  senses 
will  prefer  death.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it 
wHl  be  wise  in  yon  to  deoist  from  a  proposal, 
which  neither  the  senate,  tha  people^  nor  any 
good  man  can  approve."  " 

Notwithstanding  these  sentimenta,  pubUdy 
declared  by  a  person  then  supposed  to  be  at  tha 
head  of  the  republic,  numbers  in  the  dty  and  la 
the  senate  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  Pieo, 
at  whoee  house  the  wife  and  children  of  this 
supposed  public  enemy  were  entertained,  openly 
corresponded  with  him.  The  consul  Pansa  pro- 
poaed  a  freah  deputation  to  him  with  overtures 
ofpeace,  and  hiv  party  in  the  senate  insidiously 
offered  to  devolve  the  honour  of  this  deputation 
upon  Cicero  himodf,  who  rejected  the  oflrer,  with 
proper  animadversion  on  the  danger  to  which 
Us  life  must  be  exposed  in  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
my, and  discussed  with  his  usual  doquenee  tha 
weakneae  of  the  oounell  Itaelf,  as  well  aa  the 
great  impropriety  of  his  being  emplo]red  In  it. 

While  thtt  measure  was  In  agitation,  Hlrtlua 


and  Octavius  appear  to  have  aent  a  Joint  i 
to  Antony,  infcnming  him  of  what  had  been 
propoeed  in  the  aenate,  and  desiring  a  cessation 
of  arms,  with  liberty  to  convey  some  aupply  to 
the  garrison  of  Mutina,  until  the  event  of  tha 
senate's  ddiberations  should  be  known.  Antony 
replied  in  terms  calculated  to  insinuate  himseuP 
into  the  favour  of  the  hite  Casar's^party,  and  to 
gafai  the  affection  of  the  army;  but  full  of  rs* 
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,  agaiiMt  UMMa  wIm  ft^ 
tendad  to  esfouae  the  cmim  of  the  commonwealth, 
mud  egainst  the  suthore  of  the  preeent  ooun- 
dla  at  Rome.  Theee  had  reeently  procured  a 
decree  of  the  eenate,  full  of  faMlignatfoii  againet 
the  murderere  of  IVeboniue,  and  had  furnished 
Marcua  Brutua  and  Caiue  Caaeltts  with  a  oom- 
miasion  and  warrant  to  execute  public  Juatice 
■gainet  DolabcUa  on  thia  account.  In  reference 
to  theae  cErcumatanoea,  **  I  know  not  (nid  An- 
ten7,  in  hia  answer  to  Hirtiua  and  OcUviue) 
whether  I  ahould  receive  more  aatisfaction  from 
the  death  of  that  villain  IVeboniua,  than  I  feel 
Indignation  at  the  unjust  sentence  paaaed  against 
Dolabella.  That  the  Roman  aenate  ahould  value 
the  life  of  that  vile  fellow  Trebonlua,  more  than 
thef  did  that  of  Cnaar  himaelf,  the  father  of  hie 
country,  ia  aorely  provoking  enough ;  but  what 
muat  1  fed,  when  I  aee  you  Hirtiua,  whom  C«- 
aar  haa  raised  and  adorned  so  much,  that  I  am 
MfBuaded  you  acarcely  know  youraelf ;  and  when 
I  aee  yon,  young  man,  who  have  no  pretence  to 
conaideration  iNwides  the  name  of  Ccear,  which 
you  have  boldly  assumed,  contributing  all  in 
your  power  to  blast  the  memory  of  Cawar,  and 
when  I  see  you  both  endeavouring  to  oppress 
hla  frienda,  committing  youraelves,  with  all  the 
Dowera  of  the  commonwealth,  into  the  handa  of 
Marcua  Brutua  and  of  Caiua  Caasius,  who  were 
hla  murderere;  and  when  I  aee  you  joined 
againat  me  to  rescue  from  Juatice  thia  assassin, 
0ecimua  Brutua,  who  had  ao  aggravated  a  part 
in  the  eame  orime  ?  But,  the  camp  and  the  head 
quarters  of  Fompey  it  eeema  are  to  be  formed 
anew,  and  to  bear  the  name  and  the  authority  of 
a  Roman  aenate,  and  the  exile  Cicero  ia  to  be  aet 
up  at  the  head  of  thia  reviving  party. 

**  You  are  employed  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Trebonlua,  I  am  employed  in  avenging  that  of 
Caaar ;  we,  who  were  once  the  frienda  of  Cm- 
aar,  are  like  a  troop  of  gladlatora  to  part,  and 
from  oppoeite  aldea  to  fignt  and  to  cut  one  an- 
other*a  throata  under  the  direction  of  Cicero, 
who  ia  become  master  of  the  ehowl  But 
for  me,  I  have  taken  my  reeolution,  and  will  neU 
ther  auffer  the  veterana  to  be  atripped  of  their 
Joat  rewarda,  nor  the  wronga  which  are  intended 
to  myaelf  and  to  my  frienda,  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  If  in  thie  I  am  aupported,  and  auc- 
oeed,  life  will  be  aweet ;  if  I  fall,  the  thought  of 
what  you  are  to  auffer,  from  the  very  party  you 
an  now  endeavouring  to  raiae  up  aninat  me, 
will  even  then  be  aome  oonaolation.  If  the  Mo- 
tion of  Pompey  be  ao  insolent  in  ita  ruin,  I 
chooae  that  you,  rather  than  I,  ahould  experi- 
ence the  effect  of  ita  recovery,  and  of  ita  return 
to  power.** 

Antony,  In  all  hla  diacouraea,  affected  to  be  in 
good  underatandiQg  with  Lq»ldua  and  with 
Plancua,  who,  he  Inainnated,  were  In  ooooert 
with  himaelf,  and  embarked  in  the  aame  eauae.' 
But  whatever  aecret  eorreapondence  theae  offl- 
eera  may  have  held  together,  they  and  PoUio 
llkewiee  profeeeed  the  h^;heet  daty  to  the  eenate^ 
and  affection  to  the  commonwealth.  Plancua 
having,  for  aome  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,'  declined  any  open  declaration,  now 
Informed  the  eenate  in  a  public  addreaa.  That 
he  had  hitherto  been  taking  meaauree  to  render 
the  declaration  he  ahould  make  of  real  moment 
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tothcrtpahlic;  that  he  hUrmalncd  aileM  •• 
long,  not  from  any  heaitation  in  the  choice  of  hW 
paity,  but  frvm  a  dealre  mere  effectually  to  acrrs 
that  party  which  he  had  long  alnce  embnccd  ; 
that  before  he  declared  himaelf,  he  had  eecura4 
the  co-operation  of  hie  oflBcera,  the  affectioaa«f 
hia  army,  and  of  the  whole  province  in  wbidi 
he  waa  atationed ;  that  he  was  now  at  the  head 
of  five  complete  legions  well  affected  to  the  re* 
public,  and.  In  conaequcnce  of  hia  Itberalitiea,  at* 
tached  to  himeelf ;  that  the  whole  province  waa 
unanimoua  in  the  eame  cauae ;  that  the  people^ 
with  a  seal  which  a  concern  for  their  own  fre». 
dom  or  safety  could  not  surpass,  had  taken  arms  ia 
support  of  the  Roman  republic ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate,  either  to  retaia 
his  command,  or  to  reeign  it  to  any  pcnon  they 
should  appoint  to  receive  it  from  him ;  that  hk 
would  remain  in  his  post,  or  advance  upon  tha 
enemy ;  and  by  the  last  of  these  meaaurea,  if  it 
ahould  be  thought  expedient,  draw  upon  himedf 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war ;  that  provided  ha 
could,  by  any  meana,  re-establish  the  cnmuMMi- 
wealUi,  or  defer  its  ruin,  the  manner  of  doing  it 
was  indifferent  to  him.  Others,  he  said,  had  d*« 
dared  themsdves  for  the  eenate,  while  that  body, 
being  greatly  alarmed,  waa  laviah  of  ita  com* 
mendationa  and  of  ita  rewarda ;  but  that  if  ha 
had  miaaed  the  time  In  which  hia  aervioeo  were 
likdy  to  have  been  moat  highly  valued,  he  bad 
choeen  the  occaaion  which  promiaed  from  them 
the  greateat  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  acoo- 
aideratiou  which  ahould  be  to  him  a  aulBcient  re- 
ward for  the  higheet  aervice  he  could  perform.* 

Pollio»  at  the  aame  time,  wrote  to  Cicero,  ex« 
preaaing  a  violent  deteatationof  Antony'a  party, 
and  of  the  deaigna  of  thdr  leader.  To  be  con- 
nected with  auch  a  peraon  in  any  cause,  he  said» 
would  be  grievous;  even  to  have  acted  undec 
CsBsar,  being  oontnury  to  his  dispodtlon  and  ta 
his  prindplM,  was,  notwithstanding  the  dreum* 
stancee  which  obliged  him  to  it,  now  become 
sufficient  matter  of  regret.  The  experience  el 
hia  condition  under  that  usuxper  bad  made  him 
more  aendble  of  the  vdue  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
miaery  of  dependence  and  eervitude.  *'  If  any 
one  for  the  future,'*  he  continued. 


tend  to  uaurp  audi  powers,  he  shall  find  In  ma 
an  open  and  declared  enemy.  There  ie  no  dan- 
ger to  which  I  will  not  expose  myself  in  the 
cauae  of  freedom.*'* 

While  the  party  of  the  aenate  appeared  to  gaht 
anch  acceadona  of  atrength  by  the  declaration  ot 
ao  many  military  officera  in  the  different  pn^ 
vincea,  Dedmua  Brutua  waa  reduced  togreal 
atraita  at  Mutlna ;  and  waited,  under  many  cir* 
cumatancea  of  diatresa,  for  the  opening  of  a 
campaign,  in  which  he  expected  that  hia  own 
fata,  and  that  of  the  republic,  might  eoon  be  de» 
termlned.  On  the  approach  ot  the  proper  eca- 
aon,  the  conaul  Panaa,  with  the  levica  he  had 
made,  amounting  to  four  legioua,  marched  to* 
warda  Gaul,  and  being  arrived  at  Bononia  oa 
the  fourteenth  of  April,  waa  next  day  to  hava 
Joined  hia  cdleagu^  who  had  taken  post  with 
Octavina  toobaerve,  and  to  impede  the  progrma 
of  the  dege.  To  facilitate  their  Junction,  Hir- 
tiua had  detached  the  legion  which  waa  calM 
the  Martia,  with  two  pratorian  bands,  to  noauff 
the  paaaea,  and  to  atrengthen  the  van  of  pMMa* 
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vmy,  Sa  etMthey  should  be  dlttnrbed  on  their 
nuureh.  Antony,  at  the  Hune  time,  baring  In- 
tpDifenoe  of  their  route,  marched  In  the  night 
with  two  ehoaen  legions,  the  second  and  third, 
two  pnetorian  cohorts,  being  veteran  and  ex- 
perienced troops,  with  a  numerous  body  of  irre- 
gulars and  horse.  He  took  post  at  a  Tillage, 
which  was  called  the  Forum  Gallorum,  and  post- 
ing the  horse  and  irregulars  In  open  view  in  the 
Hud,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  he  placed 
the  legions  and  irregular  Infimtry  in  ambuscade 
under  the  cover  of  toe  houses. 

When  Pansa'sarmy,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtius  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  slriit  of  Antony's  horse  and  irregulars,  they 
eoaJd  not  be  restrained  until  the  posture  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  were  cacamined.  They 
broke  from  their  ranks,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  village  should  be  visited,  they  rushed  through 
•  defile  m  a  wood  or  morass  to  intercept  the  ene- 
nfy,  who,  appearing  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
Innntry  alone,  could,  as  they  apprehended,  have 
DO  hopes  of  safety  but  by  endeavouring  to  escape, 
which  it  was  necessaij  by  an  Immediate  attack 
to  prevent.  As  the  foremost  of  Phnsa's  army 
were  passing  in  the  most  disorderly  manner 
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from  this  defile,  in  pursuit  of  their  supposed    replace  the  consul,  suffered  the  victorious  army, 

placed  himselfi  thus  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  commander, 


STXei 


Antony,  with  the  Mons, 
beir  way,  and  forced  them  to 'fly  with  great 
sfaiughter.  Pansa  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  his  army  obliged  to  take  refuge 
In  the  camp  from  which  they  had  marched  In 
the  morning.  Here  too  Antony  attempted  to 
Ibroe  them,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  fearing  that 
Us  own  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  took  his  reso- 
lation  to  retire,  and  endeavoured,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  r^oin  the  main  body  of  his  army 
which  lay  before  Mutina. 

Antony  was  soon  justified  in  his  apprehen- 
sions of  the  danger  to  which  the  further  pursuit 
of  his  victory  over  Pansa  might  have  esrooeed 
Urn;  fbr  Hirtius,  having  intelligence  ot  the 
movement  he  had  made  in  the  night,  though  too 
late  to  prevent  Its  effects,  had  left  his  camp 
with  twenty  cohorts  of  veterans,  arrived  at  Ihie 
Forum  Gallorum,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
very  ground  on  which  Pansa  had  been  defeated, 
when  Antony,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  victory,  fell,  in  his  turn,  into  the  same  snare 
which  he  himself,  a  few  hours  before,  had  so 
•ncceasfully  laid  for  his  enemy,  was  accordingly 
sorprised  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
with  the  loss  of  the  eagles  or  standards  of  both 
the  Iq^ons,  and  of  sixty  ensigns  of  the  cohorts. 
After  this  disaster  be  himself,  having  fled  vrith 
the  cavalry,  arrived  about  ten  at  night  In  his 
camp  about  Mutina,*  from  thence  sent  detach- 
ments abroad  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  scat- 
tered party,  or  to  facilitate  their  retreat.* 

Pansa  liaving  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac* 
ooont  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtius 
took  the  command  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
and  effected  its  Junction  with  his  own,  and 
with  that  of  Octavius. 

in  this  state  of  aflaira,  Antony  being  consid- 
enblT  weakened  by  his  loss  in  the  late  action, 
and  tiie  enemy  greatly  reinforced  by  their  junc- 
tion, he  determmed  to  keep  within  his  lines,  to 
oontfDue  the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await 
the  effect  of  the  distress  into  which  he  had 
already  reduced  the  besieged.  The  danger  to 
which  Dedmus  Brutosy   with   the 
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expoeed,  at  the  Mnne  time  hastened  tlie  eo> 
deavours  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius  to  force  the 
besiegers  to  battle.  For  this  purpoee,  or  In  or- 
der to  relieve  the  town,  they  made  a  feint  to 
throw  in  succours  on  a  side  which  the  besiegers 
had  deemed  inaccessible,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  they  had  but  slightly  guarded.  An- 
tony, alarmed  by  this  attempt  to  render  abor- 
tive all  the  labours  he  had  sustained  in  the  pre- 
ceding blockade,  drew  forth  his  army  to  oppose 
them,  and  by  this  movement  expoeed  himself  to 
the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement.  While 
he  was  making  his  disposiuon  to  receive  the 
enemy  in  the  fidd,  his  lines  were  attacked  by  a 
sally  from  the  town,  and  It  became  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  He  himself,  with  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  with  him  to  maka 
head  against  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  wasdefeated» 
fled  to  his  camp,  and,  being  pursued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  who,  after  ha 
had  forced  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  waa 
killed,  and  fell  near  to  the  pnetorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  generaL 

Upon  this  event,   Octavius,  not  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  which  were  necessary  tr 


be  driven  bock  from  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  left  Antony  again   in   possession  of  his 


The  vanquished  party,  however,  feeling  all 
the  effects  of  adefrat,  and  not  being  in  condltioii 
to  continue  the  siege,  resdved  to  decamp  in  thf 
night :  and  they  executed  this  resolution  unob. 
aenred  and  unmolested  by  their  enemies,  elthef 
from  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  camp.  Oct»* 
▼itts  had  a  courace  and  ability  more  fit  fbr  the 
oouncU  than  for  tne  field ;  and  Dedmus  Brutus, 
though  at  break  of  day  he  obeerved  that  the 
lines  of  the  iMslegers  seemed  to  be  evacuated, 
yet,  as  he  had  no  Intelligence  from  the  camp, 
remidned  all  that  day  in  suspense.  Even  after 
he  had  recdved  information  or  what  had  passed, 
ot  the  various  events  of  the  action,  and  of  the 
consul's  death,  and  found,  that  he  was  from 
thenceforward  to  depend  on  Octavius  for  sup- 
port and  co-operation  in  the  war,  bdng  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  n^lect  which  this  young  man 
had  diown  in  not  joining  him  the  moment  the 
communication  between  them  was  open ;  and 
not  being  In  condition  to  act  alone,  having  nd- 
ther  cavaliT  nor  baggage-horses,  and  the  troops 
being  greatly  reduced  bv  the  hardship  they  had 
snfftfM,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
while  the  enemy  continued  thdr  retreat  undla- 
turbed.* 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  Decimus 
Brutus,  bdng  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
concert  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  he 
learned,  on  his  vray,  that  this  consul  was  dead  of 
his  wounds. 

By  these  delays  Antony  had  got  two  dayt 
march  a- head,  and,  without  haUing,  reached 
the  fens  of  Sabatta  on  the  coast  of  Llguria. 
Here  the  country  being  of  difficult  afccess  he 
thought  himself  secure,  and  made  a  halt,  to 
consider  of  his  future  operations.  At  the  same 
time  Ventidlus,  wIms  upon  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  friend  at  Mutina,  had  passed  the  Ap- 
ennines by  hasty  marchss,  fdlowed  and  Joined 
hhn  at  this  pbos.' 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[BmkT. 


In  the  Unt  Moouiito  of  Antony**  defeat  that 
were  carried  to  Rome,  it  was  reported,  that  hU 
army  had  been  entirely  routed ;  that  he  himeelf 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  infantry  unarmed ; 
and  that  to  recruit  his  numbers,  he  had  broken 
open  the  work-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enlisted 
tbe  siaTes.* 

Upon  these  representations  the  senate  were 
greatly  elated ;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  ordered  a  feast  of  thankHgiving, 
whicn  was  to  last  for  sixty  days,  and  renewed 
the  proclamation  in  which  Antony,  and  all  who 
had  serYsd  under  his  command,  were  declared 
to  haTe  forfeited  all  the  righte  of  citizens,  and  to 
be  enemies  of  thsir  country.' 

The  eommonwealth  beins  deprived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  both  the  consuls,  Decimus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  succession,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  en- 
■oing  year,  became  the  princioal  object  of  con- 
lideratlon  with  the  senate ;  ana  being  supposed 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  was  the  person  on  whom  thev  chiefly 
leued  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Tne  sena- 
tors, aooordincly,  seemed  to  drop  at  once  the 
high  regard  whicJi  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  Oc- 
tavius,  and  oyerlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
Influence  oyer  the  army,  gaye  to  Brutus  the 
command  of  all  their  forces^  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  GauL 

Thus  ended  the  eonneetion  of  the  young  Cm- 
war  with  the  friends  of  the  republic,— an  amance 
which  had,  on  both  sides,  probably  been  equally 
Insincere.  The  young  man,  pretending  to  haye 
his  eyes  opened  by  this  oonauct  of  the  senate, 

1  supposing  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 


to  himself  than  that  which  Wi  now 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
uighted  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  frx>m  Brutus,  retained  the 
command  not  only  of  the  troops  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  own  standard,  but  tne  command  like- 
wise of  a  legion  which  bad  been  raised  for  the 
repnUio  by  Pansa."  He  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Dedmos  Brutus  in  pursuing  the  late  yic- 
lory  acainst  Antony,  and  had  influence  enough 
with  different  bodies  of  the  army,  particulariy 
with  the  fourth  Iccion  and  the  Martia,  to  hin- 
der their  obeying  the  orders  they  had  reoelyed 
from  Rome. 

In  tUs  manner,  as  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  Octayius  by  the  senate  yanished  with  the  oc- 
casion which  they  had  for  his  seryices ;  so  all  the 
professions  he  made  of  concern  for  the  republic, 
and  of  zeal  for  its  restoration,  disappeared,  with 
the  interest  which  led  him  to  make  those  profes- 
■ions.  And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  person  now 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  as  consul  elect,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whoee  relief  Octavius 
aSJBCted  to  haye  assembled  his  forces,  was  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  against 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
decree  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
puDlie. 

Dedmos  Bmtns,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
had  a  military  chest  of  forty  thousand  sestertia, 
about  three  hundred  anil  twenty  thousand 
pounds;  but  the  whole  was  now  expended,  and 
bis  own  credit  likewise  exhausted.  He  was, 
from  this  time  forward^  ill  supported  at  Rome, 
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the  party  of  Octavius,  as  wdl  as  by  thato 
The  troope  that  adhered  to  him  amounted  to  ao- 
yen  tenons ;  these  he  snbdsted  by  such  wonresa 
as  he  himself  could  command.  He  adyanced  to 
Dortona  on  the  fourth  of  May  ;*  and  fiwn  thenee 
continuing  his  march  till  within  thirty  miks  el 
the  enemy,  he  received  intelligence,  that  Antony, 
in  a  speech  to  his  army,  had  dedared  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  Alpe,  and  to  cast  himself  entire- 
ly on  the  friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whose  dispo* 
sition  he  professed  to  bays  great  oonfidenoe; 
that  this  propoeal  Mng  disagreeable  to  the  army, 
they  had  declared  their  resolution  to  remain  m 
Italy,  and  exclaimed.  That  there  they  would 
conquer,  or  perish  ;  that  Antony  had  been  dis- 
concerted by  this  dedaration,  and  had  eontiniied 
a  whole  day  undetermined  as  to  his  future  oper- 
ations ;  but  in  order  to  conform  himsdf  to  the 
indination  of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  to  1 
hia  footing  in  Italy,  he  was  about  to 


PoUentia,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Tenaroa,' 
had  detached  TrebeUius  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
for  this  purpose. 

Decimus  Brutus,  upon  this  intdligenca,  mat 
forward  three  cohorts  to  prevent  the  design  co 
Pollentia ;  and  these  having  effected  their  mardk 
\n  time  to  secure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  this 
disappointment,  notwitnstanding  their  late  reai»- 
lution  to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  necessi 
ty  of  psssing  the  Alps.'  They  undertook  tbia 
diiBcult  march  so  ill  proyided  with  every  neoea- 
sary,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  bad  no 
sulwistence  but  what  was  found  on  the  ronts^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  wild  herlis,  fruits,  and  ani- 
mals not  commonly  used  for  human  food ;  but 
Antony  himsdf  discovered  a  patience  and  a  Ibraa 
of  mind  which  no  man.  Judging  by  his  osoal  way 
of  life,  could  have  expected  frvm  him;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  supported  the  spirits  of  hk  bmb 
through  the  greatest  distresses.' 

Lepidus,  m  consequence  of  the  senate's  faa* 
structions,  or -of  his  own  dedre  to  be  at  band  ta 
take  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  la 
Italy  might  require,  had  dleoontinned  the  mank 
of  his  army  into  Spain,  and  returning  tiiroagli 
the  province  of  Narbonne,  had  passed  mc  Rbooa 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Soane ;  and  now,  hear- 
ing of  Antouy*s  march,  descended  on  the  left  of 
these  rivers,  and  took  a  situation  to  intempt 
him,  not  far  from  the  coast  at  the  Fcrum  %  o- 
contium,  on  a  small  river  called  the  Aigen- 
teum,  which  empties  itsdf  into  the  sea  at  Fcmm 
Julil.» 

In  the  mean  time  Antony  bad  passed  Um  Alp% 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ma^  arrived  with  tbe  first 
division  of  his  army  at  Forum  Julii,  fonr-and* 
twenty  miles  from  Uie  station  of  Lej^dua.  Vca- 
tidius  having  followed  about  two  days'  march 
in  the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  again  Joined 
him  at  this  place,  their  forces  consisted*  of  tba 
second  lesion  entire,  with  a  oondderable  nnmbcr 
of  men,  out  without  arms ;  the  brolvn  reaudoi 
of  many  legions,  together  with  a  l)ody  <tf  eayal- 

3,  of  which,  this  pcurt  of  the  army  hamg  anifow 
least  in  the  late  action,  Antony  bad  atill « 
considerable  force.  But  in  this  podtion  «any 
deserted  from  him,  and  his  numl)ers  were  daily 
diminishing;  Slianusand  Culeo»  twocAosBSsSf 
rank,  were  among  the  deeerters. 
Such  was  the  poatore  of  a£Un»  on  tbe  twcB* 
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Cbat.  IlL] 

v-.1lnl  «f  May,  when  Lepldiw  gavt  to  Cicero 
he  strongest  essaranoes**  ofzeal  for  the  common- 
wealth, riancus,  at  the  mme  time,  had  taken 
poet  on  the  Isere,"  had  thrown  a  hridge  otct  that 
river,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Dedmus 
Brutos,  whom  he  expected  to  join  him  by  the 
most  ordinary  passage  of  the  Alpe  :'*  but  while 
fe  lay  in  this  poeition  he  received  a  message  from 
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the  enemy.  Upon  theee  representations,  Plancus 
marched  on  the  twentietn  of  May,  as  appears 
from  his  despatches  to  Rome  of  this  date,  expect- 
ed to  Join  Lepidus  In  eight  days,  and  hoped*  by 
«ls  presence,  to  eeeure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  he  questioned.  He  wrote,  with 
great  confidence,  ofthe  seal  and  aifection  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  him- 
■elf,  unsupported  by  any  other  force,  should  be 
■hia  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himseli;  the 
hrakan  Ibrees  of  Antony,  though  joined  by  the 
AUowefs  of  that  muleteer  Ventldius.*' 

In  the  mean  tlm%  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  sight  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent messages  pamed  between  the  leaders;  and 
as  DO  hostilities  were  committed,  the  sddiers 
oonTcrsed  freelv  together,  though  without  any 
apparent  eifect.^  I^idns  still  professed  to  gov- 
•m  himself  by  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  to 
employ  his  anuT  In  support  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  whOe  he  preserved  theee  appear- 
anees,  he  sent  an  order  to  countermand  the 
Junction  of  Plancus ;  and  havinc  convened  his 
own  army,  as  usual,  around  the  j^atform,^  from 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  harangue  the  troope, 
he  addressed  them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
peated his  professione  or  duty  to  the  republic, 
and  urgtd  a  Tigorous  exertion  in  the  war.  It 
ked  not  yet  appeared  to  what  point  these  profes- 
sions were  tending,  when  he  was  answered  with 
csdamations,  whidi  he  probably  expected,  Irran 
some  leadinc  persons  among  the  soldiers,  in 
which  they  declared  the  wishes  of  the  army  for 
peace.  Two  Roman  oonsuls,  they  said,  had 
been  already  killed  in  this  unnatural  quarreL 
The  best  blood  of  the  republic  had  been  spilt, 
and  the  most  reepectable  citizens  declared  ene- 
mice  of  their  country;  that  it  was  time  to 
aheath  the  sword ;  •*  for  our  parts,"  they  said, 
'^  we  are  determined  that  our  arms,  from  benoe- 
Ihrward,  shall  not  be  employed  on  either  side.**'* 
Prom  this  audience  the  army  of  Lepidus  pro- 
eeeded  to  invite  Antony  into  their*  camp,  and 
presenting  him  to  their  general  as  a  friend,  ter- 
minated the  war  between  them  by  a  coalition, 
in  appearance  forced  upon  Lepidus,  but  probably 
previously  concerted  with  himself. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  In  the 
eommand  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
Mm,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  ability, 
soon  got  the  ascendant  of  his  coUesgue.  lie 
found  himself  again  at  tlie  head  of  a  great  force, 
compoeed  of  the  remains  of  his  Ute  defeat,  three 
legions  that  had  joined  him  under  Ventldius, 
and  seven  of  which  the  army  of  Lepidus  oon- 
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Plancus,  being  still  upon  his  march,  persisted 
In  his  intention  to  join  Lepidus,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from 
himself  to  the  contrary ;  but  having,  at  last,  re- 
ceived poeitive  information  of  his  defection,  and 
oonsiderinff  the  danger  to  which  he  himself  must 
be  expoeed  wiith  an  inferior  force  against  two 
armies  united,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the 
Isere,  and  sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the 
march  of  Dedmus  Brutus,  and  of  other  succours 
from  Italy." 

Lepidus,  even  aAer  the  reception  of  Antony 
Into  his  camp,  addressed  the  senate  In  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  aifection  to  the 
commonweslth,  and  representing  the  late  change 
of  his  measures  as  the  effect  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinoua 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  private  ani- 
mositiee,  to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the 
humane  and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow- 
citizens  had  exercised  .towards  each  other.** 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Declmus  Brutus,  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection."  The  dty  was  greatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace^  aifecting  a  zeal  for  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  demollsbed  the  statues  which  had 
been  lately  erected  to  Lepidus.  The  senators, 
incensed  not  only  at  his  treachery,  but  at  the 
false  professions  with  which  he  presumed  to  ad- 
drem  them  on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare 
him  a  publio  enemy,  and  resolved,  that  all  his 
adherente,  who  did  not  return  to  their  duty  be^- 
fore  the  first  of  September,  should  be  involved 
in  tlie  same  sentence.  Private  instructions  were 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and 
to  Caius  Cassius,  urging  them  to  hasten  the 
march  of  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  the 
caj^taL" 

X>uring  these  transactions,  Octavins  remained 
inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  demise 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  This  event  came  so  opportunely  for 
his  purpose,  and  bis  own  character  for  intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  having  had  an  active  part  in  procuriug  the 
death  of  those  officers.  It  was  said,  that  he  em- 
ployed some  emissariee  to  despatch  Hirtins  in 
the  heat  of  battle ;  and  that  Panaa's  wound,  not 
being  mortal,  he  suborned  the  person  who  dressed 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injection  of  poison.  A 
surgeon,  named  Glyco,  was  actually  takei^  Into 
custody  on  this  account ;  the  suspicion  remained 
against  Ocuvius  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life^ 
and  even  made  a  part  in  the  grievous  reproachee 
with  which  his  memory  continued  to  be  loaded 
atter  his  death.^  It  was  rejected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marcus  Brutus,  who  warmly 
interceded  with  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Glyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  great  sufferer  by 
Vausa*s  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputation 
for  pi»bity  as  ought  to  have  secured  him  against 
this  imputation."  The  testimony  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  given  in  favour  of  Octavius, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest 
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tad  may  ba  allowtd,  in  a  gnat 


wlMile  MMpieioo. 
OetovliM  himMlf  fATe  oat,  that  Fkon,  when 
dTiiif  of  bit  woonda,  dcdnd  to  m«  bim  in  pri- 
rate,  gave  bim  ayiewof  tbe  atatoof  partiet,  and 
idTiaad  bim  no  longar  to  remain  tba  tool  of  tboaa 
wbo  maant  only  to  damoliah  tiia  party  of  Caaar, 
in  ordar  tbat  tbay  tbamaalvaa  miifat  rlaa  on  ita 
rulna.  Bat  from  tba  detail  of  wbat  paaeed  in 
tba  intnral  between  tbe  battle  of  Motina  and 


tba  deatb  of  Puiia.  of  wUcb  Deeimoa  Brutua 
tent  an  aoooant  to  Cioaro,  it  doea  notappaar  tbat 
OctaTloa  oould  bave  aeeo  Ftoaa.     And  it  ia 


probable^  tbat  tbia  pretended  advioe  of  tbe  dying 
^naal  waa  &brlcated  aUterwarda,  to  Juatlfy  tbe 
nut  wbieb  OctaTioa  toolc  aninat  tbe  aenata.* 
Tbe  aappoaed  admonition  of  Panaa,  at  any  rata, 
waa  probaUy  not  nacewary  to  diaaoade  OctaTiua 
from  continuing  to  aupport  tbe  rmutiUc  logger 
tlian  Ilia  own  interest  reqalred.  Tbia  waa  the 
mat  role  of  liis  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  bour, 
be  oontinued  to  beHere,  tbat  tbe  aanata  intended 
to  ralae  bim  on  the  ruin  of  Anton/a  party,  in 
order  that  be  might  become  their  own  maater 
and  aoTereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  fimcled 
aurely  what  waa  not  probable,  and  wbat  they 
nerer  profemed  to  be  their  intention.  The  rm- 
toration  of  tbe  republican  goTemment,  and  of  the 
aenate*8  authority,  implied,  that  indiTiduala  were 
to  be  aatiafied  with  receiTing  the  bonoura  of  the 
npublio  in  their  turn ;  and  with  thia  pniapect, 
OctaTiua  himaelfafliBcted  to  be  aatialied,  aolong 
aa  it  suited  with  tba  atata  of  hia  fortunea,  to  act 
tbajpart  of  a  republican, 

Tbe  commonwealth  ondoubtedly  auatalned  a 
mat  loaa  in  the  death  of  tbe  two  oonaula. 
Though  trained  up  under  Caaar,  and  not  poa- 
aeaaed  of  any  remarkable  abara  of  political  Tir- 
tue,  they  were  men  probablv'  of  moderate  am- 
bition, tenacloua  of  the  dignltlea  to  which  they 
tbemaelTea  and  arary  free  dtiien  might  aapire, 
but  not  ooretooa  of  mote.  They  were  likely, 
tberefora,  to  acquieaca  in  tbe  clril  ealabliahmant  of 
their  country,  and  by  tbe  dignity  of  their  clia- 
lacten,  to  orerawe  the  more  deaperate  adTan* 
turer%  wboee  Tiewa  and  ■acoeaics  were  inconala- 
tant  with  the  safety  of  tbe  commonwealth. 

If  the  oonaula,  Hirtiua  and  Faaaa,  bad  li^ad 


OTflring  tne  aeieat  wmcn  ne  nad  lately 
reoeired  at  Mutlna,  and  obliged  OotaTius,  If 
not  to  drop  Ua  ambitloua  daalgna,  at  least  to  d»- 
fer  tbe  asaeutioa  of  them  to  a  more  diatant 
period.  But,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
theae  magiatratas,  it  became  erident,  that  thia 
young  man  waa  dlasatiaflad  with  hia  aituation 
and  with  hia  party,  be  not  only  kept  at  a  distance 
from  Dedmua  Brutus,  butaeemed  determined 
not  to  take  any  part  in  the  farther  operationa  of 
the  campaign,  Tbe  priaonera  tbat  were  in  hia 
banda  be  treated  aa  friends,  and  by  aufTaring 
them,  without  any  exchange  or  ranaom,  to  Join 
their  own  army,  gaTO  hopso  tbat  he  waa  ready 
to  treat  on  rtaaonabla  terma  of  a  reconciliation 
with  their  genaraL  Ha^  at  the  aama  time, 
took  atapa  vnth  the  aenata  that  aeemed  to  jprog^ 
noaticata  a  ntptura,  made  application  for  a 
triumph.  In  which  neither  bii  age,  hia  rank, 
■or  hia  abara  In  the  late  action,  or  m  the  yictory 
obtained  orar  Antony,  In  any  degrae  aupportad 
bim;  and  having  ftilad  In  thia  attempt^  bado- 


^    1  Olaer.ad 


«^ep.U< 


dared  hia  Intention  to  ana  for  the  offlee  af 
consul. 

OctaTiua,  when  be  oflTered  bimaelf  aa  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulate,  according  to  Dion  Caiw 
aiua,  affected  to  inslat  tbat  Cicero'  ahonld  be 
aasociated  with  him  in  the  office,"  and  should 
talce  the  whole  admioiatration  on  himself.  For 
hia  own  part,  he  said,  that,  in  this  asnodatlon, 
be  aapired  only  to  the  title  of  magistrate ;  that 
all  tbe  world  muat  know,  tbe  whole  aatbo- 
rity  of  govemment,  and  all  tbe  glory  to  ba 
reaped  in  the  public  senrice  would  rraound  to 
his  colleague ;  that.  In  this  reouest,  and  in  tbat 
he  had  made  for  a  triumph,  ne  had  no  olgect 
but  to  gain  a  situation  in  which  be  might  lay 
down  bis  arms  with  honour,  aa  having  aucb  n 
public  attestation  in  behalf  of  his  services.* 

Cicero,  according  to  tbe  testimony  of  the 
same  biatorian,  fell  into  the  anare  that  waa  laid 
for  him  bv  thia  artful  boy,  supported  hiapreten- 
aiona,  and  was  willing  to  become  the  colleaguo 
and  the  tutor  of  this  reviving  Cvsar. 

Octavius  afterwards  boasted  of  the  arUflce  ha 
bad  eaoLployed  in  this  piece  of  flattery  to  Cioenv 
aa  the  only  means  he  had  left,  at  that  time,  to  ae- 
cnrs  tbe  continuance  of  hia  military  command.* 
But  the  aenatora,  and  the  partizana  of  tbe  oon- 
apiratora,  in  particular,  were  greatly  exaaper- 
ated.  The  propoaitlon  appeared  so  strange,  that 
no  tribune,  no  peraon  in  anv  office,  not  eran 
any  prlTala  dtizen,  could  be  found  to  move  it.* 
Tbe  aniaedty  of  Cicero  to  Antonv  bad  already, 
they  thought,  carried  him  too  far  in  aupportiv 
tba  ptetenaiona  of  thia  aspiring  young  man.  If 
ha  ahonld  preTuil  on  the  present  occasion,  all 
that  the  senate  had  hitherto  done  to  reatore  tba 
oeoatitation  would  be  fruitless.  A  peraon,  wbo 
praaumed  to  daim  tbe  office  of  consul  at  an  ago 
ao  improper,  and  so  far  short  of  that  which  the 
Uw  preacribed,  waa  likely,  when  possessed  of 
this  poTrer,  to  set  no  bonnda  to  hia  usurpations. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  elude  bis  requidtion, 
they  were  obliged  to  defer  tbe  dections,  and.  In 
tbe  mean  time,  appointed  ten  commissionera 
under  pretence  of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  com* 
mitted  In  Antony's  administration,  and  of  dis- 
tributing to  the  army  the  gratuitiea,  and  of  ex* 
eeuting  tbe  aettlementa  deTised  for  their  late 
eenricea,  but  probably  with  a  real  Intention  to 
Teat  theae  commisdoners  with  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affdrs,  until  It  could  be  determined  wbo 
ahonld  auoceed  in  the  offtoe  of  consul,  and  wbo 
ahonld  be  infmated  with  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public  The  partizans  of  the  commonwealth 
wore  now,  In  appearance,  superior  to  their  ene- 
mies, but  far  from  bdng  secure  in  possession  of 
the  superiority  they  bad  gdned.^ 

The  senate.  In  oraer  to  exclude  Octariua  from 
tbia  commlsdon,  without  giving  him  any  parti- 
cular reason  to  complain  of  their  partiality,  at 
the  same  time  left  out  Decimus  Brutua  ;  and  by 
thia  cqud  exdusion  of  persons  at  the  head  of 
armiea  from  the  management  of  aifairh  in 
which  tbe  armiea  were  ao  much  concerned,  they 
enabled  Octaviua  to  fill  tbe  minda  of  the  aoldiera 
with  diatrust  of  the  dvU  power,  and  to  state  tba 
Intereats  of  the  civil  and  military  lactioiis  as  in 
opposition  to  each  other.*    He  no  longer,  thcre- 
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tan,  di^gaind  hb  •versiiMi  to  the  MiMte;  com- 
plained, that  they  treated  bim  dUretpectftilly, 
called  bim  a  boy,  who  muet  be  asiiued,'  decked 
^Ottt  with  hooouriy  aad  afterwardedeetroyed.** 
•«  I  am  esu^bded,"  he  laid,  «  from  the  prcaeot 
commkaion,  not  from  any  dlatniiit  in  me,  but 
from  the  same  motive  from  which  Dedmua 
Bnitoi  ia  alao  excluded,  a  general  distrust  of 
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^  penon  who  la  likelv  to  eapooae  the  inter- 
/the  army;  and,  from  these  exclusions. 
It  is  cTident  what  they  Intend  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  veterans,  and  with  reapect  to 
their  cacpecUtious  of  a  just  reward  for  their  aer- 

Upon  the  Junction  of  Antony  with  Lepidua, 
the  aeuate  felt  the  neceasity  or  paying  a  little 
more  attention  than  they  had  lately  done  to  the 
iijtereat  of  Octaviua.  Inatead  of  appointing 
him  to  act  under  Dectmus  Brutus,  aa  they  at 
lirat  intended,  thry  joined  him  in  the  command 
of  the  army ;  and  in  this  n^w  situation,  requir- 
ed him  tu  co-operate  in  detendins  Italy  againat 
the  unltMl  tbrres  of  Antony  «nd  Lepidus. 

Octaviua  instantly  communicated  to  the  army 
theae  ordem  of  the  aenate,  with  Insinuationa  of 
the  hardships  which  they  were  now  to  undergo 
on  being  sent  on  a  frtth  aervice,  liefore  they  had 
received  the  rewards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  them  for  the  former;  and  he  proposed, 
tliat  they  sliould  send  deputies  to  the  senate  with 
prowr  representations  on  tkia  aubject. 

A  number  of  centuriona  were  accordingly  as. 
lected  to  carry  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Home. 
Aa  they  delivered  their  meaaage  in  name  of  the 
legions,  without  any  mention  of  Octaviua,  this 
was  thoQght  a  favourable  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  troops,  without  conault- 
ing  their  leader ;  and  the  aenate  accordingly  aent 
a  commiasion  for  thia  purpoae,  with  hopea  that 
they  might  be  able  to  detach  the  whole  army 
from  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they  might  be 
able  to  engage,  in  their  own  cause,  those  legions 
in  particular,  who  had  deserted  from  Antonv, 
with  professions  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius,  to  counteract  this  design  before  the 
commissioners  employed  in  the  execution  of  it 
arrived,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  iitlnnes  be 
had  received  frt>m  the  senate :  **  Their  inten- 
tion,** he  said,  **  is  to  cut  oif  aeparatelv  all  the 
leaders  of  Ccaar*a  party.  When  they  nave  ao- 
compllabed  tbk  purpose,  the  army  too  niuat  fall 
at  their  feet."  lliey  will  recall  the  mnta  of 
land  which  have  been  made  to  you,  and  will  de- 
prive you  of  the  Juat  reward  of  all  your  faithful 
servieea.  They  charge  me  with  ambition  ;  but 
what  evidence  la  there  of  my  ambition  ?  Have 
I  not  declined  the  dignity  or  prstor,  when  you 
offered  to  procure  it  for  me?— My  motive  is  not 
ambition,  but  the  love  of  my  country;  and  ior 
this  I  am  willing  to  run  any  hazard  to  which  I 
myself  may  be  exposed;  but  cannot  endure, 
upon  any  account,  that  you  should  be  stript  of 
what  you  have  so  dearly  bought  by  your  services 
in  the  public  cause.  It  Is  imvw  become  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  most  dangerous 
powers  from  coming  Into  the  hands  of  your  eno- 
tniea,  and  In  order  to  ensure  the  rewards  to 
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Justly  SBtittod,  H  Is  neeeaaary 
ahoold  be  raised  to  the  head  of 


which  yoa  an  so  J 
that  your  friends  i 

the  commonwealth.  In  the  capacity  of  consul 
I  Shan  be  aUe  to  do  Justice  to  your  mcrlta ;  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  my  &ther,  to  be  re- 
venged of  your  enemies,  and  at  last  to  brina 
these  unhappy  domestie  diaaenaiona  to  an  end.  **'* 
Thia  hanngiM  waa  returned  with  aodama- 
tiona  of  Joy,  and  a  second  deputatloii,  to  be  es- 
corted by  nur  hundred  men,  waa  Instantly  ap* 
nointed  from  the  urmw,  demanding  the  conaulato 
for  tbebr  gencnL  The  officers  smploysd  in  this 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  to  andiencea  in 
the  senate.**  In  answer  to  the  ofajcetions  which 
were  drawn  fivm  the  defects  of  their  general's 
ace  and  title,  they  urged  former  precedents ;  that 
of  Scipio,  of  DolabelU^  and  the  spedsl  act  re- 
lating to  Octavius  himaelf.  In  whose  favour  ten 
years  of  the  legal  age  were  already  dispensed 
with.  One  of  the  officers,  in  this  singular  de- 
putation, while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  In 
order  to  ddlberate  on  the  matter,  Is  aaid  to  have 
ahown  the  hilt  of  hia  dagger ;  and  aome  one  of 
the  party  who  eacorted  tike  deputiea,  in  resum- 
ing hia  arma  at  the  door  of  the  aenate-houae,  waa 
heard  to  aay,  in  girding  the  bdt  of  hia  aword, 
I/yoH  wUl  fwt  confer  Uu  consulate  ton  OctamUMt 
Ud$  akaU.  To  theae  menacing  luainuatioos,  Ci- 
cero, who  had  jokes  imputed  to  him,  on  occa- 
sions that  were  equally  serious  to  himself  and  to 
the  republic,  is  said  to  have  replied,  Nayf  ^ 
you  may  in  that  language^  you  «s0  eitirtfy  M 

While  the  senate  delayed  giving  any  dhrset 
answer  to  this  military  demand,  they  acain  sent 
a  deputation  of  their  own  memben  with  monev 
to  be  distributed  to  the  legions,  hoping,  by  thia 
means,  to  divert  them  fr^m  the  project  which 
they  had  formed  in  favour  of  their  ffeneraL  But 
Octavius  being  aecretiy  appriaed  that  a  aum  of 
money  was  aent  to  corrupt  hia  army,  and  ob- 
aerving  that  the  aoldiera  were  impatient  at  hav- 
ing no  immediate  return  to  their  own  meaaage» 
chose  not  to  await  the  trial  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
periment, separated  the  lerions  into  two  co- 
lumna,  marriied  directly  to  Rome ;  and  on  hia 
way  being  met  by  the  deputies  ef  the  senate,  bo 
ctimmaiided  them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach 
the  army,  or  to  iuternipt  its  march. 

Upon* the  news  of  hia  approach,  the  city  waa 
thrown  into  great  consternation.  The  aenate, 
believing  they  had  erred  in  offering  too  little 
money  to  the  trsopa,  ordered  the  former  bounty 
to  be  doubled.^*  They  reaolved  that  Octaviua 
ahould  be  admitted  to  the  conaulate  \  or,  accord- 
Ine  to  Dion  Caasius,  that  he  abould  have  the 
title  and  enaigna  of  conaul,  but  without  the  a^ 
tual  power ;  that  he  ahould  have  a  place  in  the 
aenato  among  thoae  who  had  been  conaula ;  that 
he  abould  be  prstor  at  the  first  elections,  and 
consul  at  the  following.  >*  And  thus  having  dona 
enough  to  ahow  their  fears,  but  not  to  disarm, 
or  to  lull  the  ambition  of  this  preaumptnoua 
young  man,  they  sent  new  denuties,  with  every 
svmptom  of  trepidation  and  alarm,  to  Intimate 
these  resolutions. 

Soon  after  this  deputation  firom  the  senate  waa 
deapatched,  two  legions,  latelr  transported  frooi 
Africa,  and  ordered  for  the  deftnce  of  the  dty 
having  arrived  at  the  gatei^  the  asnaton^  with 
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their  paitT  among  the  people,  rennned  their 
oourage:  toey  were  eTon  dispoeed  to  recall  tbeir 
Ute  oonoeeeioiM,  and  benn  to  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  to  perish  in  aefending  their  liberties, 
than,  without  any  stnigvie,  to  fall  a  prey  to 
their  enemies.  Persons  of  every  description  as^ 
■omed  the  military  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse ;  one  legion  having  been  left 
there  by  Pansa  when  he  marched  towards  Gaul. 
These  troops  were  posted  on  the  side  from  which 
the  enemy  was  expected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  city. 
Galleys  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Ostia, 
to  convey  the  public  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
ease  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  this  mea- 
sure to  save  it :  and  it  was  determined  to  seize 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octavius,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hostaffes.  But  this  intention  was  frustrated 
by  the  timely  escape  of  these  women,  who,  ap- 
prehending some  oanger,  had  already  withdrawn 
nom  the  city,  llieir  flight,  or  the  early  pre- 
caution which  they  themselves,  or  their  mend% 
had  taken  in  this  matter,  was  considered  as  the 
evidence  of  a  long  premeditated  design  on  tho 
part  of  Octavius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  of  the  supe- 
rior force  with  which  it  was  known  Octavius 
was  prepared  to  assail  them,  the  senators  again 
lost  hopes  of  being  able  to  resist ;  but  they  flat- 
tered tnemselves,  that  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  to  defend  the  citv,  would  not  be  known 
In  time  to  prevent  their  first  message  to  the  army 
from  being  delivered.  Their  concessions  were 
accordingly  published  among  the  troops;  bat 
'     '  with 


appeanng 


y  pul 
to  be 


forced,  were  received 


tempt,  and  served  only  to  encourage  the  nre- 
sumption  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  tneir 
march.  As  the  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  all 
the  approaches  were  deserted  by  those  who  had 
been  placed  to  defend  them,  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  Octavius  passed  to  the  Mous  Quirina- 
UBf  without  being  met  by  any  person  in  the 
quality  either  of  firiend  or  ot  enemy.  But, 
after  a  little  pause,  numbers  of  hb  own  party 
among  the  people  having  gone  forth  to  rebeive 
him,  the  streets  were  instantly  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  rank%  who  hastened  to  pay  their 
court.' 

Octavius  having  halted  his  army  daring  the 
night  in  the  first  streets  which  they  entered ;  on 
the  following  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations-  ot  the  mul- 
titude, took  possession  of  the  forum.  The 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him, 
at  toe  same  time  left  their  stations,  and  made 
an  offer  of  their  services.  Comutus,  one  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  thoee  troops,  havinr  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  defection,  kill- 
ed himself.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  desired  a 
conference  with  his  young  friend  ;  but  when  he 
seemed  to  presume  on  his  former  connection, 
was  coldly  answered,  that  he  had  been  slow  in 
his  present  advances. 

In  the  following  night  a  rumour  was  spread, 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legion^  which 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Octavius  out  sup- 
plied to  be  ^rticulaiiy  attached  to  the  senate, 
on  account  or  the  late  hi 


[BoMcV. 

should  form  on  the  present  stata  of  Iha  repaUle. 
Kombers  of  senators  believed  this  report,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  i 


meetings, 
one  of  the  pnetors,  set  oat  for  the  f^ccnam^ 


wlure  he  had  eonsideraUe  Infloenee^  In  < 
to  assemble  what  forces  he  oould  raise  to  secure 
the  success  of  this  design ;  bat  befors  momimr 
this  report  was  known  to  be  groundless,  and  afl 
orders  of  men  returned  to  thur  former  dqectloa 
and  submission. 

At  break  of  day  Octavius  removed  the  army 
from  the  streets  of  Rome  into  the  Campus  Mar< 
tins.  He  did  not  sufiTsr  an^  acts  of  cruelty  to 
be  committed,  or  make  any  inquiry  after  thoaa 
who  had  been  forward  In  opposing  his  daima. 
He  affected  the  clemency  of  his  late  uncle; 
but  like  him  too,  without  any  scruple,  laid  hia 
hands  on  the  public  treasure,  made  a  distribution 
to  tlie  army  of  the  sums  which  had  been  first 
decreed  to  them ;  and  engaged  for  himself,  soon 
aiWr,  to  add  fivm  his  own  estate  what  bad  been 
successively  promised.  Having  ordered  that 
the  election  or  consuls  should  immediatelv  pro- 
ceed, he  withdrew  with  the  army,  afl^iig  to 
leave  the  people  to  a  free  choice.  And  beiiig 
himself  elected,  tocether  with  Q^  Pedius,  whom, 
without  any  mention  of  Cicero,  he  had  lecom- 
mended  for  this  purpose,  he  returned  In  solemn 
procession  to  offer  the  sacrifices  usual  on  anch 
occasions,  and  entered  on  his  office  on  thetwen- 
tv-first  of  September,  the  day  before  he  cooi* 
pleted  hb  twentieth  year." 

On  thb  occasion  the  young  Cnsar,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  consul,  made  a  speech  to  the  troops, 
acknowledging  their  services ;  but  avoided  im- 
puting to  their  Interposition  the  honours  which 
be  had  recently  obtained  In  the  city.  For  these 
honours  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate^ 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Tliese  he 
accosted  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire ;  and  wee 
answered  by  an  affected  belief  of  his  sincerity. 

In  the  same  spir't  of  servility  with  which  m 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  C»- 
sar,  it  was  enacted,  that  OeUvlos  ehould  for 
ever  take  rank  of  every  consol,  and  the  com- 
mand of  every  general,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
arm]^;  that  he  should  have  an  unlimited  com- 
mission to  levy  troops,  and  to  employ  them 
where  the  necessitiea  of  the  state  might  require  ;* 
that  his  adoption  into  the.  Immify  of  Cvsar 
should  now  be  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner by  the  assembly  of  the  Curies;  a  fonn 


which'the  laws  of  the  republic  required  in  every 
such  case,  and  in  which  he  had  been  fvotnerty 
prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Antonv  ;  that  the 


the  death  of  Julius  Csesar. 

In  consequence  of  this  estabUshment,  num^ 
bers  were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance 
were  condemned.     Among  these  were  Marcue 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius.     In  givimr  sentence 
against  them,  the  judges  affected  to  show  their 
ballott ;  and  a  ciilxen,  of  the  name  of  Sillduf 
Coronas,  being  of  the  number,  likewise  held 
up  his  ballot  into  public  view;   but,    in  the 
midst  of  this  tide  of  servility  and  adubtlon,  had 
the  coura!{e  to  acquit  the  accused.     Hb  courage 
looorary  decrees  which    for  the  present  passed  without  auimadversivu, 
had  paused  in  their  favour,  had  declartHl  agninst    but  he  was  reserved,  with  silent  reseutmcut,  as 
the  violent  measures  of  their  leader ;  that  they  |  an  object  of  future  punishment.* 

offered  to  protect  the  senate  and  people  in  their  [   . 

legal  assemblies,  and  in  any  resolutions  they 
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piraceedings  cf  the  new  Consul'-^UUe  cf  the  Eastern  Pnmnce^Interview  of  Octavku^  Antony,  and 
Lemduty  wUh  their  CoaUiiorv—'The  ProKriptum  or  Masaacre~-jyeatk  of  Ckero^^Sequd  tfthe  MasMocre 
^-Suecessaon  cf  Con$uU-'~Severe  Exaction  of  Taxet-^Slale  ^  Sextut  Pampeiu*—Movemenl$  ^Antony 
and  Octaviut  retpectioebf-^Boih  bend  iheir  course  to  the  East^^Potture  and  Operations  ofBrutvM  and 
Canhts  Their  arrival  and  progress  in  Europe-^Campaign  at  Philippic Ftrst  Action  and  Jhath  cf 
Cattius    fltamd  Action  and  7)eatk  of  Brutus, 


THE  repnUii^  of  whieh  Oetavliu  was  now, 
in  appeuanoe»  tho  legal  magistrate,  had  de- 
dared  open  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidiis ; 
■nd,  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  dedication,  tne  for- 
ces of  Dedmua  Brutot  and  of  Plancus,  as  has 
Veen  mentioned,  had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isere,  hat  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat, 
ki  order  to  »Toid  coming  to  action  with  a  supe- 
rior enemT.  It  was  considered,  therefore,  as 
the  irat  oliject  of  the  consul  to  rdnforoe  that 
army  of  the  republic,  and  to  carry  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  into  execution  against  those  wiio  pre- 
iumed  to  dispute  their  authority.  He  accords 
ittglir  marclied  from  the  dty  as  upon  this  design ; 
hut  It  soon  after  appeared,  that  he  liad  been  some 
time  in  correspondence  with  these  supposed  ene- 
mies of  their  country;  that  he  intended  to  Join 
tlwm  against  the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces 
united,  to  resist  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
against  them  in  the  east,  under  the  governors  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria. 

While  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend- 
•nee,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  intention  to  pass 
iirto  Italy ;  but  having  recdved  a  repcnrt  that 
DolabdU,  then  in  the  province  of  Asia,  had 
transported  a  bodv  of  men  from  thence  to  the 
Chersonesus,'  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
Invasion  ef  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
for  the  defence  of  bis  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  dunnc  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  west. 

Dolabella,  in  consequence  of  his  appdntment 
to  the  government  of  Sjyria,  after  the  murder  of 
Tftbonius,  had  assemlitod  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  provines  with 
Casdus.'  His  operations,  however,  began  In 
that  quarter  with  bis  recdving  a  great  chedc  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  galleya 
having  been  disponed,  and  all  his  transports  ta- 
ken by  Lontulus,  who  had  served  under  lYvbo- 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  lb  those  seai^.  Notwith^ 
standing  the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advan- 
ced by  umd  into  Cilida ;  and  while  his  antago- 
nist lay  in  Pdestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  that 
were  coming  to  join  him  fiwn  Egypt,  he  made 
considerable  levies,  took  possession  of  Tarsn% 
reduced  the  party  which  Casdus  had  left  at  i£ga, 
and  proceeded  to  Antioch ;  but  finding  the  gatea 
•f  this  town  were  shut  agdnst  him,  he  continued 
his  mardk  to  Laodicsa,  where  he  was  admitted ; 
bdng  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place. 
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he  again  assembled  the  remdns  of  his  fleet,  in 
OTder  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  and  provisions 
by  sea.'  Having  encamped  and  intrenched  his 
army  doee  to  the  walis  of  Laodicea,  he  threw 
down  part  of  tlie  ramparts,  to  open  a  oommunl* 
cation  between  his  camp  and  tlie  town.** 

Cassius  having  intelligence  of  this  progress 
made  by  DoUbeUa  in  Syria,  and  of  his  disposi- 
tions to  secure  Laodicsa,  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  from  thence.  For  this  purpoee  he  advanced 
to  Palloe,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  enemv*s  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cut- 
ting off  his  supplies  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  to 
reduce  him  by  nunine.  In  execution  of  this  de- 
sign, he  endeavoured  to  procure  shippinc  from 
every  part  of  tlie  coast,  extending  frtnn  llhodea 
to  Alexandria ;  but  found  that  most  of  the  ma- 
ritime States  «^  Asia  were  dreadv  drdned  by 
his  enemy,  or  were  unwilling  to  dedare  them* 
sehres  for  dther  party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was 
the  first  that  furnished  him  any  supply  of  vsa- 
sds ;  but  the  oiBcer  who  commanded  them  hav- 
ing ventured  to  appear  before  Laodicaea,  was  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  navy  which  Dolabella  had 
collected  from  his  late  defeat ;  and,  though  he 
defended  himodf  with  great  obstinacy,  and  vdth 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  after  many  ships 
were  sunk  on  both  ddes,  suffered  a  capture  of 
five  gallies  with  all  their  crews.  Notwithstand- 
ing wis  check,  Cassius  was  soon  after  Joined  by 
Suadrons  from  Tyre,  Aradus,  and  even  frvm 
yprus.  The  covemor  of  this  island,  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  Cleopatra,  his  sovereign,  who 
had  assembled  her  fleet  to  support  I>>label]a, 
ventured  to  change  their  destination,  and  to  take 
part  vdth  Cassius.'* 

With  this  accession  of  force,  Cassius  bdng 
again  in  condition  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
Laodlcsa,  presented  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  two  engagements  followed ;  in  the  fint  of 


which  the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  se- 
cond, the  vlcUMry  declared  for  Cassius,  and  ren- 
dered him  master  of  the  coast.  Holding  his  sn^ 
my  therefore  blocked  up  by  sea,  he  continued  to 


press  upon  the  town  from  the  land,  and,  by  the 
fifUi  of  June»  had  reduced  the  bed^ged  to  creat 
distress ;  but  while  he  seemed  to  rdy  enurdy 


of  June»  had  reduced  the  bed^ged  to  i 

«iw»ress;  but  while  he  seemed  to  rdy  en^ra^ 

on  the  effiects  of  this  drcumstance,"  he  carried  on 


a  correspondence  with  the  garrison,  and,  on  • 
day  concerted  vdth  the  cAeer  on  dn^,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  place. 

DdabeUa,  finding  that  «he  town  was  ddlverf^ 
up,  chose  to  fidl  by  the  sword  of  one  ef  his  owe 
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men,  of  whom  he  requmted  the  fiivi»ur  to  nave 
him,  by  this  taut  act  of  datv,  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fhe  troops  wlio  had 
■erred  under  him  acicnowled^ed  the  authority  of 
his  rival,  and  tools  tlie  oath  of  fidelity  usual  in 
ranginpf  tliemselves  under  a  new  general.  Cas- 
sitts  seized  wliat  money  he  found  in  the  public 
treasury,  or  in  the  temples  at  Laodicasa,  laid  the 
citizens  ander  a  heary  contribution,  and  put 
some  of  these  who  had  been  most  forward  in 
•enrins  his  enemy  to  death.* 

Such  was  known,  some  time  before  the  battle 
•f  Matina,  to  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia  ; 
and  tlic  fortunes  of  Marcos  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
they  beinf  supposed  to  have  twenty  legions  un- 
der their  command,  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  were  still  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, when  Octavius,  soon  after  his  nomination 
to  the  office  of  consul,  under  nretence  of  urging 
the  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidu^  had  taken 
Us  departure  finom  Rome,  leaving  his  colleague 
Pedius  in  the  administration  or  the  city,  fo 
him  he  had  given  instructions  to  obtain,  as  of  his 
•wn  aecmrd,  the  revocation  of  the  acts  bv  which 
Antony  and  Lepidos  had  lieen  declared  public 
enemies.  He  incited  the  army,  at  the  same  time, 
to  demand  a  reconciliation  of  oarties,  and  admin- 
istered an  oath  to  them,  in  which  the^  swore  not 
to  draw  their  swcrds  against  any  of  the  troops 
who  had  ever  served  under  Casar.  As  Pedius 
made  no  mention  of  his  colleagne  in  maldng  his 
motion  in  favour  of  Antony  and  I^idus,  the 
■enate^  not  Imowing  how  &r  it  might  oe  agreea- 
ble to  Octavius,  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
himself;  and,  upon  his  iiaving  signified  Us  ap- 
probation, proceeded  U>  revoke  their  former  de- 
cree of  attainder.*  By  these  means  Octavios, 
without  appearing  himself  as  the  author  of  this 
change,  transferred  the  imputation  of  treason 
from  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  Brutus  and  Cas- 
eins, with  their  adlierents  in  tlie  late  conspincy 
i^ainst  the  life  of  C«ar. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  parties  was  thus  trans- 
Ibrmed,  Octavius  congratulated  theeenate  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  measureN,  and  firom  thencefor- 
ward treated  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  as 
firiendsy  corresponded  with  tliem  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  commonwealth,  and  invited  them, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  return  into  Italy. 

Under  pretence  of  this  revolution  In  the  goT- 
eniment,  JPIanous  withdrew  liis  forces  from  the 
army  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  eraoused  tlie 
canse,  which  the  republic  itself,  under  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  consuls,  appeared  to  avow.  Pollio 
likewise  followed  this  example. 


In  consequence  of  these  separations,  Decimus 
Brutus  was  left  singly  to  withstand  the  force  of 
■o  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now 
anppcntsd  against  him  with  tlie  authority  of  the 
state  itself.  Hesdll  had  ten  legions,  of  which 
the  fbor  with  which  he  had  defended  the  city  of 
Mutina  during  the  preceding  winter,  were  not 
yet  recovered  nrom  the  suffvings  of  diat  service. 
With  the  other  siz»  being  raw  and  undisciplined 
troops,  he  did  not  think  himeelf  in  condition  to 
conunne  Uic  war  against  so 


•nyenemies;  and 
be  determined  therefore  to  withdraw  by  Illy- 
Tieom  into  Maeedonia,  and  to  Join  Umseu  with 
the  fofcss  wliich  wars  raised  lor  the  repnblio  in 
that  prervinoa.  But  In  the  ozecutioD  of  this  d»- 
iigii  b  liMnidy  Oat  in  civU  wm 


•I 
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easily  retained  on  the  losing  side,  and  liad  ocsft* 
sion  to  observe,  that  they  are  never  henrtr  ia 
behalf  of  civil  institutions  against  a  professed  1»- 
t«ntion  to  establish  military  government.  On 
pretence  of  the  hardships  of  the  propesed  march* 
o«  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  levi«,  and  a^ 
terwards  by  the  veterans,  with  all  the  Imgulan 
who,  except  a  few  Gaulish  horse,  went  over 
with  their  colours  to  the  enemy.  Of  those  wiw 
remained,  he,  under  the  deepest  Impressions  of 
despair,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  it  to  depart ; 
and  with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  set  out  for  the  RUne,  inteadiiiii 
to  make  his  intended  retreat  through  Germany. 
But,  in  proportion  as  difficulties  multiplied  ob 
his  wav,  the  little  troop  which  attended  hina 
gradually  diminished ;  and  being  reduced  to  ten,' 
be  imagined  that,  with  so  few  in  his  company^ 
he  might  even  pass  through  Italy  nndisoovcM. 
He  accordingly  disguised  nimself,  and  returacd 
to  Aquileia ;  but  being  there  seized,  though  on- 
Imown,  as  a  su»icious  person,  and  being  csd* 
ducted  to  an  officer  of  the  district  who  kneir 
Um,  he  was  by  the  orders  of  Antsny  pot  to 
death.' 

llius,  wUle  all  the  military  powers  of  tfa# 
east  were  assembled  under  Marcus  Brutns  and 
Cassius,  with  a  professed  design  to  restore  th» 
republic,  thoee  or  the  west  were  equally  nnitsA 
for  a  contrary  purpose.  Antony  and  L«epidBB 
having  passed  the  Al^ie,  descended  the  Po,  and 
advanced  towards  Mutina.  Octavios  being  al- 
ready in  that  neighbourliood  with  his  armrt 
they  met,  with  five  ledons  of  each  side,  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Liavinus,  not  &r  finom  the 
scene  of  their  late  hoetile  operatfens  against  saeb 
other.  ^  The  leaders  agreed  to  hold  a  confcraica 
In  a  small  island  formed  by  the  separation  and 
ro-nnion  of  two  branches  oi  the  river.  To  the  cad 
that  they  might  have  equal  access  to  this  island, 
bridges  were  laid  on  the  divisions  of  the  Lavinas 
by  which  the  island  was  formed.  The  armies 
drew  up  on  the  oppoelte  banks ;  and  as  tlie  ra* 
cent  animosities  of  Antony  and  OcUvIno  still 
left  some  remains  of  distrust  between  tlicBB*  La* 
pldus  first  entered  alone  into  the  pbcs  that  was 
intended  for  their  conference ;  and  having  ossa 
that  no  snares  were  laid  by  either  party,  he  mada 
the  signal  agreed  on,  and  was  Joined  by  the  otlier 
two  without  any  attendanta. 

Octavius  now  met  with  Anteoy  In  a  c&aiao- 
ter  more  reqiectable  than  that  in  wUch  he  had 
formerly  appeared  to  Um,  and,  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  consul  in  office,  had  the  phws  m 
honour  assigned  to  Um.  Thev  continued  thdr 
conference  during  this  and  the  two  foUowinf 
days* ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  mada 
known  to  their  armies,  that  they  had  agreed  on 
the  following  artidea :  That  Octavius,  in  order 
to  divest  himself  of  every  Iq^al  advantage  over  hia 
assocjatfs,  shonld  resign  the  csnsulats ;  that  the 
three  military  leaders,  then  upon  an  equal  foou 
ing,  ahould  hold  or  shara  among  them,  dnrinf 
five  years,  the  suprsme  administration  of  aflaira 
in  the  cmpirs;  that  they  ehould  name  aU  the 
oAcefs  of  statSk  magistratss,  and  govsmoim  cl 
provincss;  that  Octavius  ahould  have  the  excl». 
Siva  command  in  Africa,  SaidUia,  and  SlcUib 
Lepidus  in  Spain,  and  Antony  in  Gaul;  thaft 
Lepidns  ahouldba  onbatltnted  for  *"  ' 
Bnitaa  In'.thc  ancfcsslcn  1 
Colkwlpg  yiar,  ai 


I  to  the  coasnlata  fer  th» 
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tkn  at  RaBM^  wUk  OcUTiob  and  Antony  pnr- 
toed  die  war  against  Brutns  and  CmsIiu  in  the 
£aet;  that  the  anny,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
ehould  have  settlements  assinied  to  them  lu  the 
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To  ratify  this  ap-eement,   the  danch 
FulTia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodii 


■nd  Vibona. 

Shter  of 
ins  her 
former  husband,  was  betrathed'  to  Octaviua. 
He  was  said  to  have  aireadv  made  a  different 
ehoioe,  and  consequently  to  have  had  no  inten- 
tion to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treatj:*  but  the 
passionsi  as  well  as  the  professions,  of  uiis  young 
naan,  were  already  sufficiently  snbsenrieut  to 
his  interest.' 

While  the  army  was  amused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  theee  several  articles,  the  circumstances 
which  chiefly  distinguished  this  famous  coali- 
tion, was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to 
CKtingnish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the 
Ccsarian  party,  by  massacring  all  their  private 
and  nublic  enemies.  They  drew  up  a  ust,  of 
whicn  the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  com- 
prehending all  thoee  who  had  given  them  pri- 
vate or  public  offence,  and  in  which  they  mu- 
tually sacrificed  their  respective  friends  to  each 
ntber^B  resentment.  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle 
JLuuiue  Oeaar  to  the  resentment  of  Octavius ; 
who,  in  his  turn,  sacrificed  to  that  of  Antony, 
Ciouo,  with  llioranius,  his  own  guardian,  and 
his  lather's  colleague  in  the  office  of  prstor.*  Le- 
pidus  gave  up  his  own  brother  L.  Paulus ;  and 
all  of  Uiem  agreed  to  join  with  these  private  ene- 
miea  every  person  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
republican  government,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  hundrM  senators  and  two  thousand  of  the 

Snestrian  order,  besides  many  persons  of  infe- 
nr  note,  whoee  names  they  deferred  entering 
la  the  list  until  their  srrival  at  Rome.  They 
meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  to  publish  the  whole  list  for  the  dl- 
Tection  of  those  who  were  to  be  employed  In  the 
execution  of  the  massacre.  But  as  there  were  a 
lew  whose  eecape  they  were  particularly  anxi- 
ooa  to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  the  murders 
sbonld  begin,  without  auv  warning,  by  the  death 
•f  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most  considerable 
enemies,  and  among  these  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
cos Tullius  Cicero.*  lliey  ratified  the  whole 
by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having  published  all  the 
articles,  except  that  which  relaited  to  the  massa- 
cre, the  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  lead- 
en was  received  by  the  armies  with  shouts  of 
anplaoae,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  in  which  military  men  weie 
to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  division  or  joint  administration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  eugrowi  for 
himself,  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  was  more  terrible 
than  that  of  any  faction  which  bad  been  hitherto 
formed  for  ite  destruction. 

In  former  times,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 


8  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  alvi.  c.  M,  55, 50. 

7  Sueton.  in  OetaT.  c.  27. 
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elbid. 


of  parties  or  IhctSooa,  and  brooght  anBlit  to  their 
standard  by  tha  natural  aaoeudaot  of  superior 
abUif  ies ;  and  either  disdained  the  advantages  of 
usurped  dominion,  or  knew  how  to  employ  their 
powers  in  exertions  not  unworthy  m  human 
reason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  obscure^ 
or  only  known  by  their  profligacy,  were  followed 
by  armies  who  conceived  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier grasped  at  the  fruito  that  were  to  be  reaped 
in  subduing  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  offered  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  they 
themselves  would  have  raised  up  a  leader  whom 
they  might  follow  In  selxing  the  spoils  of  their 
feUow-citizens. 

Lepidus,  noted  for  his  want  of  capacity,  being 
in  the  rank  of  pmtor  when  Oeaar  took  possia 
sion  of  Home,  and  being  the  only  Roman  officer 
of  state  who  was  willing  to  prostitute  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  by  abetting  the  violenct 
which  vras  now  done  to  the  constitution,  was  en* 
trusted  with  power,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  merely  Because  he  brought  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  magistrate  to  the  side  of  the  usur- 
pation. The  use  of  his  name  had  been  likewisa 
convenient  to  Antony  In  the  late  junction  or 
coalition  of  their  armies :  and  was  now  necea- 
sary  or  convenient  to  both  the  other  parties  in 
this  famous  association,  as  he  held  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance l>etween  them,  and  was  to  witness  transao* 
tions  in  which  neither  was  willing  to  trust  tha 
other. 

Antony,  possessed  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  the  profl.igate  use  which  he  made  of 
them,  seeking  to  repair  by  rapine  a  patrimon^ 
which  he  had  wasted  in  debauch;  and  some^ 
times  strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yd 
ever  relapsing,  in  every  moment  of  ease  or 
relaxation  into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  di«^ 
pation. 

Octavius,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acta  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  above  his  years ;  equally  In- 
different to  friendship  or  enmity,  apparently 


vantages  which  they  severally  daimedby  vlrtnt 
of  his  authority.  He  was  now  about  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  had  been  already  two  yean 
at  the  head  of  a  faction,  veering  in  his  profea- 
sions  and  in  his  conduct  with  every  turn  of  for- 
tune ;  at  one  time  reconciled  with  the  anthova 
of  Osar's  death,  and  courting  the  senate,  by  af- 
fecting the  zeal  of  a  citizen  for  the  presenratkn 
of  the  commiinwealth  :  at  another  time,  courting 
the  remnant  of  his  late  uncle's  army,  by  affect- 
ing ct'niei  n  fur  their  interests,  and  a  solicituda 
for  the  seirurity  of  the  gi*aiita  they  had  obtained 
from  Cffsar :  at  variance  with  Antony  on  the 
score  of  personal  insults  and  incompatible  pr^ 
tensions,  even  charged  with  designs  on  his  Ufe  f 
but  reconciled  to  him,  in  appearance,  from  con- 
siderations of  interest  or  present  oonveniency. 
He  had  already,  in  the  transactions  of  so  short  a 
life,  given  indications  of.  ail  the  vilest  qualities 
incident  to  human  nature,  perfidy,  cowardice, 
and  cruelty ;  but  with  an  ability  or  cunning 
which,  if  suffered  to  continue  its  operations,  was 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest  tor  superiority 
with  his  present  rivals  in  the  empire. 

Such  was  the  received  description  of  persons 
who  had  now  parcelled  among  themselves  tha 
government  of  the  world,  and  whoee  vices  were 
exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  those  who  were  lilwly 
to  suffer  by  the  effecto  of  their  power.  Under 
Xx 
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ordered    for  the  events  tirmdj 


Ihfl  domlnlimof  tuch  a  junto,  tf  any  one  were  1  giyinr  being  ordered  for  the  •^*»^«f«y 
kit  to  regret  the  loes  of  public  liberty,  or  to  feel  i  pawed,  which  led  to  this  termlnaUon,  the  of «- 
the  stote  of  degradation  into  which  citizens  were  aens  in  general,  under  the  deepe^  imprsesions  ol 
If  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the  terror  and  sorrow,  were  obliged  to  assume  ap- 
-  '    "'       pearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  ^^ 

As  the  first  act  of  this  government,  two  nrti 
or  proscriptions  were  delivered  to  the  proper  og" 
fleers  of  the  I  '"      ■"■       - 

of  the  city;  < 

list  of  persons  

troops  were  directed  to  perform  immediate  t«- 
cution.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the 
streets,  temples,  and  priyate  houses,  instsntly 
became  scenes  of  blood.*  At  the  same  time, 
there  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  triomvtrsja 


terrors  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture evils ;  to  them  surely  a  scene  of  expectation 
IS  openinir  the  most  gloomy  that  ever  had  pre- 
Qtea  itself  to  mankind ;   persons,  apparently 


incapable  of  any  noble  or  generous  purpose^ 
Coveting  power  as  a  license  to  crimes,  supported 
by  bands  of  unprincipled  Tillains,  were  now 
ready  to  seize  and  to  distribute,  in  lots  among 
themselves,  all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  and  afl 
the  patrimony  of  its  members. 

In  human  affisirs,  howerer,  the  prospect, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  extreme,  is  seldom  veri- 
fied by  the  end ;  and  human  nature,  when 


Dscnptlons  were  aetiverea  w  ine  proper  •*- 
of  the  army,  and  posted  in  diiferent  parti 
)  city ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  otlisr  • 
f  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  tfaa 


Ingly 'driving  to  the  wildest  excess,  after  a  series 
of  events  and  struggles,  settles  at  last  in  some 
tort  of  mediocrity,  beyond  which  it  never  is 
puriied  but  by  occasional  starts  and  sallies.  The 
first  entry  of  this  triumvirate  on  the  scene  of 
their  government,  indeed,  was  such  as  could 
scarcely  be  supported  in  the  sequel  of  any  tyran^ 
Dv  or  usurpation  whatever. 
The  triumvirs  being  on  their  way  to  R«me^  their 
orders  for  the  Immediate  execution  of  seventeen 
of  the  principal  senators  had  been  received  before 
thdr  arrival,  and  several  were  a«xordinglT  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  houses,  or  in  the 
streets.  The  first  alarm  appearing  the  more 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  these  murders  was 
unknown,  struck  all  orders  of  men  with  a  gen^ 
ral  amazement  and  terror.  Hhe  streets  wero 
presently  deserted,  and  hushed  In  silence,  except 
where  armed  parties  skulked  in  search  of  th«r 
prey,  or  by  the  cries  which  they  raised,  gave 
mutual  intimation  of  the  discoveries  they  nmde. 
Persons  who  found  themselves  pursued,  a^ 
tempted  to  set  the  city  on  firs,  in  order  to  (hcU 
litate  their  own  escape.  Pedlus,  the  consul, 
continued  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  adamltv  of  a  general  fire.  In 
oraer  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
aimed  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names  of  the  seventeen,  with  assurances  that 
the  executions  were  not  to  proceed  any  farther. > 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  dengn  was  no 
farther  communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and 
that  he  would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to 
which  it  was  carried;  but,  on  the  following 
niffht,  he  died  of  the  &tigue  he  had  incurred  on 
tills  occasion,  and  the  public  assurances  he  had 
given  were  attended  with  no  effect. 

The  triumvirs  marched  separately  towards  the 
city,  and  made  their  entry  on  three  several  dava. 
As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupied 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants,  and 
fillea  every  poblio  mace  with  armed  men,  and 
with  military  stanaards  and  ensigns.  In  order 
to  ratify  the  powers  thev  had  devised  for  them- 
selves,  they  put  the  artides  of  their  agreement 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Publius  Titius, 
with  instructions,  that  they  ahould  be  proposed 
and  enacted  In  the  public  assembly  of  the  Ro- 
man people ;  and  put  In  the  form  of  a  Ifgal  com- 
mission, or  warrant,  for  the  government  they 
had  usurped.  By  the  act  which  passed  on  thb 
occasion,  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of 
the  republic,  during  five  years,  without  any  re- 
serve or  limitation,  was  conferred  on  OcUvlua, 
^otony,  and  Lepidns 


1  Appiaa.  de  BeD.  Civ.  Vb.  iv. 


manifesto,  in  which,  havinc  stated  the  ingmtl. 
tude  of  many  whom  Cesar  had  ^^rtd,  of  maay 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  high  office,  and  wbooa 
he  had  eyen  destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and 
who,  neyertheless,  conspired  against  his  lif^ 
they  alleged  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
preventing  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  of 
extirpating  a  dangerous  fhction,  whom  no  bene* 
fito  could  bind,  and  whom  no  conaiderations,  sa- 
cred or  profane,  could  restrain.  *^  Under  tiia 
influence  of  this  faction,"  they  said,  <<the  pv- 
petrators  of  a  horrid  murder,  Instead  of  beinff 
called  to  an  account,  are  entrusted  with  theoom- 
mand  of  provinces,  and  fumislied  with  resoureet 
of  men  and  m<»iey  to  support  them  against  the 
eflTorts  of  pubUc  justice,  and  against  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Roman  people.  Some  of  these  mur* 
derers,"  they  continued,  «  we  have  already  chas- 
tised;  others,  being  at  the  head  of  powerf^  ar- 
mies, threaten  to  frustrate  the  dfects  of  oar 
Just  resentment.  Having  such  a  conflict  to 
maintain  in  the  proyinces.  It  would  be  abaord 
to  leave  an  enemy  In  poesesslon  of  the  dly,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  un&vouraole  ac- 
cident that  may  bcfal  us  In  defence  of  the  com- 
monwealth. For  this  reason,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  every  person  who  is  likely  to 
abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to  make  thla 
desperate  faction  feel  the  effects  of  that  war 
which  they  were  so  ready  to  declare  against  w 
and  our  fnends. 

<•  We  mean  no  harm  to  tha  Innocent,  aM 
shall  mdat  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  his  pro- 
perty. We  shall  not  Insist  on  destroying  evea 
all  those  whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies; 
but  the  most  guUty,  it  Is  the  hiterest  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  as  well  as  ours,  to  have  removed* 
that  the  republic  may  no  longer  be  torn  and 
agiuted  bv  the  quarrels  of  parties  who  cannot 
be  reconciled. 

«  Some  atonement  Is  likewise  dne  to  lao 
army  insulted  by  the  late  decrees,  in  wliich 
they  were  declared  enemies  to  tiio  common- 
wealth. .  ^   ^ 

«<  We  might,*'  they  continued, «  have  snrprlsea 
and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning 
or  explanation  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  choee  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  our  porpooe,  that 
the  innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  be  involved 
with  the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  **  They  concluded  this  fatal  proclama- 
tion, with  a  prohibition  to  conceal,  rcscoe,  cr 
protect  any  person  whose  name  was  proscribed ; 
and  they  declared,  that  whoever  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  order,  should  be  considered  as  cot 
of  the  number,  and  involved  In  the  same  ruin. 
They  declared,  that  whoever  produced  tlia  ImiA 
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of  a  person  proiertbed«  if  a  free  man,  lie  ehonld 
rvcdve  twenty-fiTe  tbooaand  Attic  drachms  or 
denarii,  and  If  a  slave,  should  have  his  liberty, 
with  ten  thousand  of  the  same  money ;  and  that 
every  slave  killing  his  master,  in  execution  of 
this  proscription,  should  have  his  freedom,  and 
be  put  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the  place  of 
the  person  he  had  slain. 

At  the  time  that  this  vrodamation  and  the 
preceding  lists  were  published,  armed  parties 
had  already  seized  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
were  prepared  to  intercept  all  who  attempted  to 
escape.  Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses, 
and  took  their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in 
the  suburbs,  where  It  was  likely  that  any  of  the 
proscribed  had  retired.  By  the  disposition  they 
made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  thoee  who  knew  or  suspected  their 
own  destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
taken  by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  enemies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no 
quarter.  To  many,  it  is  olMerved  by  historians, 
that  their  own  nearest  relations  were  objects  of 
terror,  no  less  than  the  meroenarr  hands  that 
were  armed  against  them,  lira  husband  and 
the  &ther  did  not  think  himself  secure  in  his 
concealment,  when  he  supposed  it  to  be  Imown 
to  his  wife  or  to  his  children.  The  slaves  and 
frcedmen  of  a  ftmily  were  become  Its  moat  ter- 
rible enemies.  The  debtor  had  an  interest  in 
circumventing  his  creditor,  and  neighbours  in 
the  country  mutuallydreaded  each  other  as  in- 
Ihrmers  and  spies.  The  monev  which  the  maa- 
ter  of  a  lamliy  was  supposed  to  have  In  his  house, 
was  considered  as  an  additional  reward  to  the 
treachery  of  his  domestics.  The  first  citizens  of 
Rome  were  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  own 
slaves,  imploring  protection  and  mercy,  or  per- 
ished in  the  wells  or  common  sewers,  where  they 
attempted  to  conceal  themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secret 
malice^  took  this  opportunity  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Even  thev  who  were  inclined  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  expectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  Indiffierence  to  the  distress 
of  their  neighlwurs ;  or,  that  they  might  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevail- 
inf  cause,  joined  the  executioners,  assisted  in 
the  slau^ter,  or  plundered  the  houses  of  the 


There  wers  killed,  in  the  banning  of  this 
re,  Salvius,  one  of  the  mbunes  of  the 
together  with  Minudus  and  Annalist 
in  the  oiBce  of  pnetors.  Silidua  Coronas, 
a  person  already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of 
tlie  judges  at  the  citation  of  Marcos  Brutus  and 
Cains  Casslns  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Cmnry 
had  Tentnred,  In  the  presence  of  OctaTius,  to 
hold  up  into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  acquit- 
ted them,  and  who,  althougn  at  that  time  In 
appeannce  overlooked,  now  perished  amoDf  the 
proscribed* 

Many  tngle  pertienlan^  In  Uieee  nsmtioni^ 
seem  to  lie  copied  from  former  eianmlee  of  wlut 
happened  under  Mariue  CInna  and  SyDa,  of  per- 
eoos  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidants^ 
and  nearest  rdations,  and  with  a  treaebsry  and 
emelty,  wliich  seemed  to  increase  with  the  esfw 
ravtieosof  theage;  bat  yet  not  without  Instances 
of  neroio  fiddltr  and  generous  coorage,  of  which 
knman  natore  itself  ever  appears  to  be  a^ahU^ 
even  in  tiie  meet  degenerate  times. 

The  slave  of  eoe  of  the  proeeribed, 


diers  come  towards  the  place  where  his  master 
lay  concealed,  took  the  disguise  of  his  clothe% 
and  presented  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  etead. 
Anotner  slave  agreed  to  personate  his  master, 
and  being  carried  in  his  litter,  was  killed,  while 
the  master  himself,  acting  as  one  of  the  bearcra 
of  the  litter,  escaped.  Another  having  been 
formerly  branded  by  his  master  for  some  oiTence, 
was  eadly  suspected  of  a  dcsirs  to  sdze  this 
opportunity  of  oelng  revenged ;  but  he  chose  the 
opposite  part.  While  his  master  fled,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  his  pursuers,  pro- 
duced a  head,  which  he  bad  severed  frx>m  a 
dead  body  in  the  streets,  and  passing  it  for 
that  of  his  master,  procured  him  the  means  of 
escape. 

The  eon  of  Hosidios  Geta  uved  his  finther  by 
giving  out  that  he  was  already  killed,  and  by 
actually  Derfoi*ming  a  funeral  in  his  name.  The 
son  of  Quintus  Cicero,  though,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  often  on  bed  terms  with  hia 
father  and  with  his  uncle,  and  often  nndutiful 
to  both,  ended  his  days  In  an  act  of  magnanlmltr 
and  filial  affection ;  persevering  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  fitther,  notwithstanding  that  the 
torture  was  applied  tp  foroe  a  discovery,  nntU 
the  father,  who  was  within  hearing  of  what 
was  in  agitation,  burst  from  his  eonoeelmeni^ 
and  was  slain,  together  with  his  son.' 

Quintus  Cicero^  who  perished  In  tills  man- 
ner, was  for  sonra  time  in  concealment  with  his 
brother  Marcus,  having  been  in  the  country,  or 
having  escaped  from  the  city  on  the  first  alarm 
of  these  murders.  The  brothers  are  mentioned 
aa  being  ;at  Tosculum  together,  and  as  setting 
out  from  thence  for  Astura,  another  of  Cicero  e 
villas  on  ths  coast,  intending  to  embark  for 
Greece;  but  as  Quintus  was  entirely  unprovided 
for  the  voysge,  and  hb  brother  unaole  to  supply 
him,  they  parted  on  the  road  in  agonies  of  grief. 


In  a  few'days  after  this  parting,  Quintus  having 

himselfimder  the  protection  of  his  own  son. 

received,  though  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of 


put] 


his  filial  affection  and  fidelity^  which  has  just 
been  mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  having  got  safe  to  Astnra,  em- 
barked, and  with  a  fair  wind  arrived  at  Ciroeii. 
When  the  vessel  was  again  about  to  set  sail,  hIa 
mind  wavered,  he  fiattered  himself  that  matters 
might  yet  take  a  more  favourable  torn ;  he  land^ 
ed,  and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way 
to  Rome  i*  but  hia  resolution  again  fitlled  him, 
and  he  once  more  returned  towards  the  sea. 
Being  arrived  on  the  coast,  he  stiU  hesitated, 
remained  on  shore,  and  passed  the  night  In  ago- 
nies of  sorrow,  which  were  interrupted  only  by 
momentary  starts  of  indignation  ana  race,  un- 
der these  emotions,  he  sometimes  solaced  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  diagulss^ 
of  kimng  himself  In  the  presence  of  Octavius, 
and  of  staining  the  person  of  that  youna  traitor 
with  the  Uood  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  ao  nn« 
gratefoIlT  and  eo  Tllely  betrayed.  Even  thia 
appeared  to  his  fhmtio  Imagination  some  degree 
or  revenge;  bat  the  fear  of  being  discovered  be- 
fore he  coud  ezeente  his  porposs^  the  prospect 
of  the  tertnrca  and  Indignities  he  was  ukdy  ta 
snffcr,  deterred  him  tern  this  design ;  and,  be- 
ing nnaUe  to  take  any  reoolntion  whatever, 
he  eonmiltted  himedf  to  his  attendants^  was 
carried  on  beard  ef  a  t—sI,  and  ste«ed  fior 
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Capua.*  Near  to  thia  place,  haying  anotber  Tilla 
on  the  ehore,  he  was  again  landed,  and  being  fi^ 
tigued  with  the  motion  of  the  eea,  went  to  rest ; 
bat  his  servants,  according  to  the  s«iperstition  of 
the  times,  being  disturbed  with  prodigies  and 
unfaTourable  presages,  or  ratner  being  sensible 
of  their  master*s  danger,  after  a  little  repose 
awaked  him  from  his  sleep,  forced  him  into  his 
Utter,  and  hastened  again  to  embark.  Soon 
after  they  were  gone,  Popilius  Lsnas,  a  (rfbana 
of  the  legions,  and  Herennlus,  a  centurion, 
with  a  partT  who  had  been  for  some  days  In 
■earch  of  this  prey,  arriyed  at  the  yiJIa.  Po- 
pilius had  received  particular  obligations  from 
Cicero,  havinr  been  defended  by  him  when 
tried  upon  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were 
times,  in  which  bad  men  could  make  a  mefit  of 
Ingratitude  to  their  former  benefiictorB,  when  it 
served  to  ingratiate  them  with  those  In  power. 
This  officer,  with  his  party,  findhig  the  gates 
of  the  court  and  the  passages  of  the  Tilla  ahut, 
burst  them  open;  but  missing  the  person  they 
sought  for,  and  suspecting  that  he  must  have 
taken  his  flight  agsln  to  the  sea,  they  pursued 
through  an  avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  an<| 
came  in  sight  of  Cicero's  litter,  befbn  he  had 
left  the  wallu  of  his  own  garden* 

On  the  ajqpearance  of  a  military  party, 
Cicero  perceived  the  end  of  his  lalwurs,  ordered 
the  bearers  of  his  litter  to  halt ;  and  having  been 
hitherto,  while  there  wen  any  hopes  of  escape, 
distressed  chiefly  by  the  perplexity  and  indeci- 
sion of  his  own  mind,  he  beamie,  as  soon  as  his 
late  appeared  to  be  certain,  detennined  and 
calm.  In  this  situation,  he  was  observed  to 
stroke  his  chin  with  his  left  hand,  a  gesturo  for 
which  he  was  remarkable  in  his  moments  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  when  least  disturbed.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  party,  he  put  forth  his  head 
from  toe  litter,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  tri- 
bune with  great  composure.  The  countenance 
of  a  man  so  well  known  to  every  Roman,  now 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  dejection,  and  disfi- 
gured by  neglect  or  the  usual  attention  to  his 
person,  made  a  moving  spectacle  even  to  those 
who  came  to  assist  in  hk  murder.  They  turned 
away,  while  the  assassin  performed  his  office^ 
and  severed  the  head  from  bis  body. 

Thus  perished  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  the 
•ixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  cha- 
racter nwy  be  known  mna  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  which  the  ac- 
counts aro  scattered  in  different  parts  of  this 
history,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  dose  the  scene  of 
his  life,  without  some  recoliecUon  of  the  circum- 
stances which  wen  peculiar  to  so  distinguished 
t  personage.  He  appean  to  have  been  the  last 
or  the  Romans,  who  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state  by  the  force  of  his  personal  diaracter,  and 
by  the  fair  arts  of  a  republican  candidate  for 
public  honours.  None  of  his  anceston  having 
enjoyed  any  considerable  preferments,  he  was 
upon  this  account  considered  as  a  new  man,  and 
with  reluctance  admitted  by  the  nobility  to  a 
participation  of  honours.  It  was  however  im- 
possible  to  prevent  his  advancement,  so  long  as 
preferments  wen  distributed  according  to  the 
civil  and  pditioal  forms  of  the  republic,  which 
gave  so  luge  a  scope  to  the  industry,  abilities^ 
and  genius  of  such  men.  Under  thoee  forms,  all 
lbs  virtues  of  a  citizen  were  allowed  to  bava 
WNBaeflbely  and  all  the  variety  of  useful  quallfl- 


I  nat  hi  ClBsrsM. 


cations  were  suppoaed  to  be  vnltcd  in  formlq 
«fiaence  of  the  public;  tbe« 
ifted 


title  to  the  conlTdence  of  the  public;  the  ^ualill-> 
cations  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  thoee  of  a 
statesman,  and  even  the  talents  of  a  lawyer  and 
barrister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  counselor 
of  state.  The  law  required,'  that  the  same  per- 
son  should  be  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  it 
was  at  least  expedient  or  customary,  that  ha 
should  be  also  a  oarrister,  in  order  to  secure  tha 
public  favour,  and  to  support  bis  conaidiamtioa 
with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  by  no  means  the  first  person  at 
Rome,  who  with  peculiar  attention  cultivated 
the  talents  of  a  pleader,  and  apjriied  himaelf  with 
ardour  to  literary  studies.  He  Is  neverthelesB 
unlverssllv  acknowledged,  by  his  profldencj  la 
these  studies,  to  have  greatly  excelled  all  tnooa 
who  went  before  him,  so  much  as  to  have  at- 
tained the  highest  preferments  in  tho  fiommoe- 
wealth,  without  having  quitted  the  gown,  and  to 
have  made  his  ^rat  campaign  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  proconsul,  and  above  ten  yean  afber  ha 
had  already  exeroised  the  supreme  cxscutiva 
power  in  the  stote. 

To  the  novelty  of  this  cireumstanee,  as  well 
as  to  the  novelty  of  his  family-name  in  the  lisC 
of  officen  of  state,  was  owing  some  part  of  that 
obloquy  which  bis  enemies  employed  against 
him ;  and  it  mav  be  admitted,  that  for  a  Romas 
he  was  too  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and 
that  he  possibly  may  have  been  less  a  states 
man  and  a  warrior,  for  having  been  so  modi 
a  man  of  letters,  and  ao  aooomplisfasd  « 
pleader. 

Cicero,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  bsctt 
governed  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  ol 
eonsidering  the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  and  the  aoquirition  of  fimsb 
more  than  as  a  scene  of  real  aflairs.  In  whick 
objects  of  serious  consequence  to  wi««vt»>^  y 


to  be  treated,  was  certainly  too  fond  of  applaassb 
courted  it  as  a  prindpal  object  even  in  the 
fairest  transactions  of  his  life,  and  was  too  mneh 
dependant  on  the  opinion  of  other  men  to  poo- 
sees  himself  suffldently  amidst  the  dlfficultiea 
which  occur  in  the  very  arduous  situation  which 
feU  to  his  lot.  Though  disposed,  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  corrupt  age,  to  merit  commendation  by 
honest  means,  and  by  the  support  of  good  go- 
vernment, he  could  not  endure  reproach  or  cen- 
sure, even  from  those  whoee  disapprobation  wm 
a  presumption  of  Innocence  and  of  merit ;  and 
he  fdt  the  unpopularity  of  his  actions,  even 
where  he  thougnt  bis  conduct  the  most  merito- 
rious, with  a  dttree  of  mortification  whkk 
greaUy  distracted  his  mind,  and  diook  his  reso- 
lution. Being,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  by 
the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  mora  rcnpco 
table  dtixens  and  membon  of  the  senale  who 
had  laboured  with  him  for  tho  proKrvatisn  of 
the  oommonwedth,  left  in  a  situation  wUch 
required  the  abiUties  of  a  gnat  warrior,  aawett 
as  those  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  In  whkh, 
even  such  abilities  could  not  have  "ttrnmrd  tha 
torrent  which  bunt  forth  to  overwhdm  Oa  i^ 
public.  It  Js  not  sarpriahig  that  ha  fidled  la  tha 
attempt 

Antony,  at  the  sama  tfane  that  hs  gave  orden 
for  the  death  of  Cicero,  gave  directions  that  aoi 
ODlyUshaad*  but  his rf^t  hand  likawlo^,  wkh 


1  Tea  er  fifteen  veafs  adUtary  senieo  was  !•• 
qdred,  as  a  qnahApstion  Ik  tta  highsr  sAssa  ^ 
state.    Tld.Po()rb.  aid  sqpn. 
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which  he  had  written  m  many  wvere  inyectirea 
•gaimt  himself,  should  he  cut  oif,"  and  brou|fht 
to  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  murders,  the  heads  of 
tlie  slain  were  usually  presented  to  the  triumvirs, 
and  by  their  orders  set  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or 
BuflTered  to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
having  more  resentments  to  sratiiy  than  eitlier 
of  his  ooUeagoes,  had  the  needs  of  his  ene- 
mies brought  to  him  In  great  numbers,  even 
as  he  lay  on  his  conch  at  his  meals.  That 
•f  Cicero  was  received  by  him  with  the  joy  of 
▼Ictory ;  he  gazed  upon  It  with  sineular  pleaa- 
ors,  and  ordered  It,  together  with  the  hand,  to 
he  exposed  on  the  rostrum  from  which  this  re- 
apeetable  citizen  had  so  often  declaimed,  and 
where  theee  maitfled  parts  of  his  body  were 


BOW  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  multitude,  that 
vaed  to  crowd  to  his  audience.*  Fulvia  too  liad 
her  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and  received  the 
hkwdy  toicens  of  their  execution  with  a  savage 
avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to  those  who  judge 
of  propriety  from  modem  customs,  or  who 
form  their  opinions  of  the  sex  from  the  manners 
of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  appear  to  be  cre- 
dible. When  the  head  of  Cicero^  in  particular, 
was  brought  to  her  toilet,  with  a  peculiar  and 
apitelul  aUusiou  to  the  eloquence,  by  which  she 
herself,  as  well  as  her  present  and  former  hu»- 
banda,  had  been  galled,  she  is  said  to  have  forced 
open  the  jaw,  and  to  have  pricked  and  tore  the 
»with   *         ■        
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I  the  point  of  a  bodkin,  which  she 
took  from  her  hair. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
lapacitv  too  had  its  share,  many  persons  were 
proecribed,  merely  thai  their  estates  might  he 
wought  into  the  ooiTen  of  the  triumvirs ;  and 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom*  thrir  lives  with  money.  The  list 
received  frequent  additions,  and  underwent 
many  alterations,  some  names  being  scratched 
ont,  and  others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by 
which  persons  of  any  considerable  property,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  any  or  the 
persons  in  power,  wen  kept  in  the  most  anxious 
state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who 
were  spared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  govern- 
ment, tell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  their 
private  enemies,  or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who 
wished  to  possess  themselves  of  their  property;* 
and  the  names  of  many  persons  who  had  been 
thus  slain,  without  any  public  authority,  were 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
in  order  to  justify  ths  murder. 

The  troops  were  sensible  of  their  own  Impor- 
tance on  tnis  occasion,  and  set  no  iKmnds  to 
their  pretensions.  They  solicited  grants  of 
the  houses  of  persons  reputed  to  be  of  the 
opposite  party;  or,  being  the  only  buyers  at 
the  ft^uent  sales  which  were  made  of  forfeited 
estates,  obtained  the  possession  of  them  by  a 
kln«i  of  fictitious  purchase.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  price  which  was  paid  them  for  the  blood  of' 
tlie  proscribed,  or  wltn  the  extravagant  gratui- 
ties which  they  fiwquently  received,  they  were, 
under  various  pretences,  hastening  to  seize  every 
subject  that  tempted  their  avarfee.  Ther  in- 
truded themselves  into  every  fiunilr,  and  laid 
claim  lo  every  inheritance;  they  plundered  at 
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discretion  the  houses  of  the  rich,  or  miirdoiv^l 
indiscriminately  those  who  offended  thnn,  or 
who  stood  in  their  way  to  the  po8»ea.«ion  oi 
wealth;  they  encouraged,  by  their  example, 
fugitive  daves,  and  disorderly  perrans  of  every 
dcicription,  who,  forming  themselv(>8  into  bsiid's 
in  the  disguise  of  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  same 
practices,  and  perpetrated  the  same  crimes. 

The  triumvfrs,  whose  principal  object  it  was 
to  aecnre  the  government,  though  noways  inter- 
ested in  these  extreme  disorders,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded what  they  originally  projected,  not  daring 
to  restrain  the  military  ri«>lence,  lest  it  should 
recoil  on  themselves,  left  for  some  time  the 
lives,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  people, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  or  the  troope ;  and  citizens, 
who  were  reputed  to  have  any  eifects  in  reserve, 
were  fidn  to  adopt  some  soldier  as  a  son,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  projection. 

Such  are  tne  particulars  which  are  recorded 
of  this  fiimous  transaction,  which,  however 
monstrous  In  those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  their  original  design.  When 
the  evil  had  In  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its 
authors  were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public,  of  to  elmce  the  melancholy  impres- 
sions which  remained.  For  this  purpose,  Lepi- 
dus  and  Plancus  being  about  to  enter  on  the 
office  of  consul  for  the  following  year,  on  some 
slight  pretence  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  army 
in  Gaul,  entered  the  city  In  procession ;  but 
sospectittff  that  the  people  were  more  incjinablo 
to  d^ection  than  triumph,  they  directed  the 
public,  by  a  proclamation,  to  give  on  that  day 
the  demonstrations  of  Joy  which  generally  made 
part  in  the  reception  that  was  given  to  rictorious 
gHierala.' 

The  soldleri  indeed  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
hi  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  familiar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  present 
conaeouenoe ;  they  sung,  in  tbeir  procession, 
sonn-lloua  ballada,  alluding  to  examples  of  par- 
ricide as  well  as  murder  committed  bv  tneir 
chiefs  in  the  late  proscription ;  by  Lepldus  and 
Plancus,  that  of  their  own  brothers ;  by  Antony 
and  Octavius,  that  of  their  nearest  relations 
and  friends.*  But  at  the  disposal  of  such  mas- 
ters as  these,  every  citizen  who  was  likdv  to 
frown  on  their  crimes,  every  person  whose 
coimtenance  gave  signs  of  dejection,  or  sorrow, 
everv  possessor  of  land,  and  every  father  of  a 
family,  had  reason  to  tremble  for  Uielr  persons, 
their  posssssions,  and  the  safety  of  their  chil« 


Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  but 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  dione 
from  a  distance.  Not  only  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  their  provinces  of  •Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
Cornificius  in  Africa,  and  Sextus  Fompeius 
in  Sicily,  still  held  up  the  standard  of  the  re- 
public, and  offered  places  of  refuge  to  its  friends. 
Sextus  Fompeius  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  to 
receive  them,  and  published  rewards  for  the 
rescue  or  protection  of  his  father's  mrty,  and  of 
those  unfortunate  remains  of  toe  common- 
wealth.*  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Lepldus, 
though  abandoned  to  destruction,  was  suffered 
to  escape  bv  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  from  a 
respect  to  himself  or  to  their  general.  Lucius 
CsBsar  was  protected  by  his  sister,  the  mother  of 
Antony.    Messala  eecaped  to  Brutus.    Many 
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only  Mv  known,    took  |  think  of  the  oomiiionwwlth,  or  who  could  Im 
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refage  with  one  or  other  'of  the  leadem,  who 
were  In  condition  to  contend  for  the  republic,  or 
for  tho  MTerei^ty  of  the  empire. 

Lepidoe  and  Plancns  bein^  en- 
U.  C.  711.  tered  on  the  office  of  coniiul,  bad  in 
L.9I  Ptan-  ^^^t*  from  the  triumvirs,  as  the 
CUM,  Af.  j£,  fint  object  of  their  magistracy,  the 
Lepldtu.  raising  of  money  to  supply  the  fur- 
ther exigencies  of  the  war.  Great 
rams  had  been  expected  to  arise  from  the  sale  of 
the  estates  of  the  proscribed;  buttheporchaseof 
such  estates  was  iustly  reckoned  inyidtous  among 
a  certain  chns  of  the  people,  who  declined  being 
partakers  in  the  spoils  ot  Innoeent  and  respect. 
aUe  dtbens  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  an  ordi- 
■•ry  dtizen  to  appear  to  be  rich,  or  in  condition 
Co  buy :  insomuch,  that  they  who  murdered  the 
owner,  were  almost  the  only  buyers  of  estates 
that  were  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  the  money 
which  arose  from  these  sales,  fell  greatly  short 
•f  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained 
from  them. 

It  was  computed,  that  two  hundred  millions, 
Roman  money,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  the 
expense  of  the  war.*  In  order  to  make  up  this 
denciencT,  the  male  sex  chiefly  having  hitnerto 
fuifered  by  the  public  exactions,  a  contribution 
was  leried  from  such  women  related  to  the  op- 
posite party  as  were  supposed  to  be  rich.  At 
the  same  time  persons  of  every  description, 
whose  estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand* 
Roman  money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  effects,  that  thev  might  pay  a  tax 
aqnal  to  a  flfUeth  of  their  stock,  and  one  year's 
Income  of  their  ordinary  revenue,' 

To  enforce  these  exactions,  hitherto  nnusoal  In 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  rents 
of  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  produce  of  lands  in 
the  country  were  sequestrated,  leaving  only  one 
half  for  the  subsistence  of  the  owners.  In  this 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  were  levied  from 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  as 
the  triumvirs  nad  incurred  a  very  heavv  debt  in 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bounties  to  ao- 
cure  the  troops  In  their  interest,  and  had  in 
prospect  an  aniuous  and  expensive  vrar  against 
Br<itus  and  Caasius,  armed  with  the  forces,  and 
supported  by  the  treasures  of  the  East,  the  first 
sums  which  came  In  were  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  Additional  eacactions 
were  made,  under  the  denomination  of  fines  or 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
given  in  a  lalae  state  of  their  effects. 

In  imitation  of  the  late  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions, the  consuls  published  lists  of  all  who  had 
incurred  this  penalty,  and  ordered  their  effects 
accordingly  to  be  seized.  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
towns  were  obliged  to  find'  subsistence  for  the 
troops  that  were  quartered  on  them,  and  the 


country  was  pillaged,  under  pretence  of  a  search 
that  was  made  for  the  effects  of  rebels.  The  pay 
of  the  soldiers  accumulating  In  the  hands  of  their 


leaders,  was  considered,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages which  they  expected  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  and  perseverance 
in  the  cause.* 

Although  few  men  were  now  left  in  Italy, 
who  could  forget  their  own  fears  so  far  as  to 
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suHpei-ted  of  any  d««ign  to  restore  the  ancient 
government,  3'et  this  was  made  the  ordinary 
ground  of  saspiriun  against  tiiose,  wliom  tike 
triumvirs  wished  to  oppress ;  and  the  desire  Co 
remove  it,  led  all  ordos  of  men  to  affect  a  vene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  Caesar,  and  to  vie  in 
their  zeal  to  avenge  his  death.  The  aonlvcnarr 
of  this  event  was  m^e  a  day  of  mourning.  A 
shrine  was  erected  on  the  place  of  his  funeral, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  pulilic  sanctuary,  and 
place  of  refuge  even  to  criminals.  The  dirino 
or  monarchiod  hononn  which  were  thus  paid  Co 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  preserved  in  the  minda 
of  iIm  people  that  dispositkHi  to  endure  a  master 
which  was  thought  favouraUe  Co  tho  Uving 
usurpers,  and  which  the  division  of  power 
between  them  might  have  otherwise  dimiA. 


Agreeably  to  the  model  of  Julius  Casar's  ar- 
rangements, preparatory  to  his  intended  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  tne  triumvirs,  before  the  depart- 
ure of  Octavius  and  Antony  on  the  oervioe  to 
which  they  were  destined,  fixed  the  anccessiott 
to  all  the  offices  of  state  for  some  yean.  They 
had  under  their  command  an  army  of  forty  lo. 
gions,  which  they  now  separated  into  two  divl« 
slons.*  The  one,  under  the  direction  of  Ant» 
ny,  was  assembled  on  the  eastern  coast  to  be  In 


readiness  to  cover  Italy  on  that  side,  or  to  pass 
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into  Macedonia,  and  to  carry  the  war 
Brutus  and  Cassius  into  that  province, 
other  was  destined  to  remain  in  Italy,  In 
to  secure  the  head  of  the  empire^  and  <»PP<m* 
any  attempts  of  the  opposite  party  by  sea  from 
Sicily  or  Africa,  which  were  still  In  their  poo- 


Sextus  Fompeiiia,  the  last  ni  the  ftmOy  of  the 
great  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  In  his  fitvour  aoon  after  Oeaar'a  denth, 
nad  set  out  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman 
navy,  and  fixing  his  station  In  Sicily,  had  a  ni^ 
menras  fleet,  and  mustered  conaideraUe  land 
forces.'  With  these,  in  the  war  which  inuno* 
diately  followed,  he  wished  to  co-operate  wi  A 
the  combined  armies  of  tiie  two  consuls,  Hirtina 
and  Pansa ;  but  was  prevented  by  adoubt  whidi 
arose,  whether  the  veterans  of  CiBsar,  who  com- 
posed great  part  of  that  anny,  would  act  in 
concert  with  a  son  of  Pompey  ^  Upon  tho  ce^ 
lition  of  Octavius  with  L^idus  and  Antony,  ho 
again  became  an  exile,  but  continued  in  posses 
sfon  of  Sicilv,  a  province,  which,  by  the  present 
division  of  tne  empire^  was  oomprehendod  in  tho 
lot  of  Octavius. 

Comificius,  by  commission  firom  the  Roman 
senate,  still  held  the  province  of  Africa,  and 
refused  to  surrender  it  to  Sextus,  an  officer  who 
had  been  sent  by  Octavius,  in  consequence  of 
the  mme  distribution,  to  take  possession  of  it  fai 
his  name.  The  dispute  being  likely  to  end  In  a 
vrar,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  neigii- 
bouring  princes  for  aid ;  but  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius  imving  his  commission  firom  tlie  su- 
preme authority  then  established  at  Rome,  or 
Doing  known  to  represent  the  triumphant  party, 
was   acknowledged   by   most   of  tho  AiHcan 

Erers  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.    Bang 
ed  by  their  forces,  he  came  to  an  action  wita 
uitagonist  near  Utica,  and  obtained  a  victorvw 
in  which  Comificioa  was  killed.     LcUns  and 
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R«neliia,  two  oflloen  of  rank  in  the  Taoqoiihod 
Mmy,  pcrisbed  by  their  own  bands."  As  many 
as  could  find  shipping,  escaped  to  Pompey  in  this 
WandofSicUy. 

Soon  after  this  erent,  OctaTios,  being  deair- 
nns  to  dislodge  the  remains  of  the  republican 
party  from  an  island  of  so  much  eonso- 
qnence,  sent  Salvidlenus  with  a  fleet  towards  tlie 
straits  of  Messina,  while  he  himself  marched  by 
land  to  Rhegium.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  en- 
anedy  frvm  which  the  fleets  retired  with  equal 
loss.  Salridienus  put  into  the  harbour  of  BaU- 
nus  to  refit ;  and  Octavius,  being  arrired  at 
Rhegium,  was  meditating  a  descent  upon  Si- 
cily, when  he  received  mssing  instances  ftxmi 
Antony  to  Join  him  at  Brundislum,  that  they 
miffht  endeaYoor  to  repel  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  from  the  east,  and  wbicii  seemed  to 
threaten  their  establishments  in  Italy  with  the 
greatest  hazard.* 

Marcus  Brutus,  after  fortune  seemed  to  have 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinking  himself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  af- 
&irs  of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassius  in  his 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  had  passed 
withhis  army  into  Asia,  in  order  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  Dolabella,  and  to  ayail  himself  of 
the  resources,  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
army,  which  were  still  to  be  found  In  that  opo^ 
lent  province.  While  he  was  employed  in  the 
execution  of  ihls  design,  the  important  events 
already  mentioned  took  place  in  that  quarter. 
Cassius  had  prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  posses 
rion  of  the  province^  was  acknowledged  as  ges- 
end  bv  all  the  armies  which  had  been  ssssmbled 
bv  either  party  beyond  the  boundaries  of  CIU- 
da ;  and  he  was  meditating  an  tspedition  Into 
Egypt,  to  punish  Cleopatra  for  the  nart  she  had 
taken  against  him  in  his  contest  with  Dolabella, 
and  to  raise  a  contribution  in  her  country  fiv 
the  farther  support  of  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  though  by  an 
army  which  till  then  was  reputed  on  the  side  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  great  change  to  Its 
prriudice,  giving  an  opportunity  to  its  enemies 
to  dedare  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces : 
Insomuch,  that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaining  armies 
of  the  west  were  joined,  not  only  to  suodus  ths 
capital,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
Asia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest. 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  circumstances, 
•nd  of  the  late  proecriptions,  sent  a  messsge  to 
Cassius,  with  pressing  instances  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  tbe  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  and  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood  which  had  been  so  oopionslv  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cassius,  having 
left  a  legion  to  secure  the  possession  of  Syria, 
marched  to  the  westward,  and  in  his  wav  raised 
large  contributions  for  the  support  of  tne  vrar. 
Among  the  other  measures  which  be  took  for 
this  purpose,  he  surprised  Ariobarzanes  in  his 
palace,  and  obliged  htm  to  deliver  up  the  money 
then  in  his  treasury.  He  pillsged  die  dty  of 
Tarsus ;  and,  upon  account  of  the  support 
which  the  inhabltanto  of  that  place  had  given 
to  Dolabella,  suljected  them  Ibr  the  tatan  to  a 
heavy  tribute.'* 
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About  the  middle  of  winter,  Bmtoi  and  Caa- 
sius,  with  their  armies.  Joined  at  Smyrna. 
These  restorers  of  tiie  republic  had  parted  some 
months  befors  at  Pireos,  one  bouna  for  Syria, 
the  other  for  Macedonia;  but  more  like  codles 
than  Roman  officers  of  state,  without  any  men, 
shipping,  or  money,  and  under  great  uncertainty 
of  their  success,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
provinces  on  which  they  had  tneir  several  pre- 
tensions. Their  aibdrs  now  b«Hre  a  different  as- 
pect ;  they  had  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a  mightr 
land  forces  laige  sums  of  money  already  amassed. 


with  the  resources  of  a  territory  the 
wealthy  of  any  part  in  the  Roman  empire.'' 
Brutus  proposed  that  they  should,  without  de- 
lay, transport  Uisir  forces  into  Europe,  and  pre- 
vent the  Triumvirs  from  getting  any  footing 
in  Macedonia  or  Greece ;  but  Cansius  contend- 
ed, that  they  had  yet  enemies  or  allies  of  doubt- 
ful fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it  would  he 
imprudent  to  leave  any  such  behind  them,  or  la 
forego  the  treasure  which  they  might  yet 
command  in  that  country,  and  wfaich  would 
enable  them  to  reward  and  ta  encourage  their 
armies. 

Brutus  dsCoinined  by  these  considerations^ 
accordingly  marched  Into  Lycia,  while  Cassiua 
proeeeded  to  execute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  His  fleet  being  on 
their  vray  to  turn  the  Capes  of  Asia,  in  order  to 
support  him  in  ^Is  design,  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
ing to  tiieir  superior  skill  and  reputation  ao 
mariners,  asnmbled  all  the  ahips  they  could  mus- 
ter, and,  near  to  the  harbour  of  Llndus,  ven- 
tured to  engage  those  of  Cassius ;  but  being 
inferior  In  number  and  weight  of  ships,  they 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Cassius 
beheld  the  engagement  from  a  high  land  on  the 
continent,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  again 
refitted,"  ordered  the  fleet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified 
harbour  in  the  continent,  over  against  the  island 
of  Rhodes :  from  thence  he  embarked  his  army. 
He  himself,  with  eighty  calleys,  escorted  the 
transports  in  their  paassce,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  besieged  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Rhodians  having  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  their  shipping,  were  unprovided  of 
all  things  necessary  to  withstand  a  siege.  Cas- 
sius, by  surprise,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  party 
within  the  walls,  soon  became  master  of  the 
place,  laid  it  under  a  severe  contribution ;  and 
Laving  left  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Varus  to 
command  in  the  Island,  he  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent  vdth  a  great  accession  of  reputation  and 
wealth. 

Brutus  at  the  same  time  had  forced  the  pa«M 
of  the  mountains  leading  into  Lycia,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Xanthus,  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender.  This  place  had  acquired  much  fame 
by  the  obstinate  resistanos  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
by  the  desperation  they  had  shown,  when 
forced,  on  former  occasions,  bv  Harpalus,  the 
general  of  Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander,  in  his 
way  to  the  conquest  of  Persia."  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Brutus,  thev  razed  their  suburbs,  and 
removed  every  building  which  might  cover 
the  advances  of  an  enemy.  The  walls  were 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  this 
befng  the  first  impediment  which  Srutus  had 
to  encounter,  he  heBUi  tba  attack  with  a 
UnnaL  labour  to  fin  u  npi  and  io  edbet  a  pa 
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f«r  his  eaglDes  to  tlie  foot  of  the  rampart.  Hav- 
ing aceomplished  this  object,  he  proceeded  to 
cover  his  workmen  with  galleries,  and  to  erect 
the  engines  usually  employed  in  making  a 
breacli.  He  was  opposed  by  the  besieged  in  re- 
peated sallies,  in  the  last  of  which,  his  works 
were  set  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  thousand  men  of  the 
Roman  army  pursuing  the  party  who  had  made 
this  saliy,  entered  the  city  along  with  them,  and 
not  being  properly  supported,  sufffred  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  olf  from  all 
relief.  Beln^  instantly  surrounded  by  the  in- 
habitants, numbers  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
remainder  forced  into  a  temple,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  to  force 
the  walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  friends, 
or  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  They 
applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  battlements,  and 
forcing  engines  to  the  gates ;  and  having  at  last 
made  their  way  Into  the  town,  that  they  might 
at  once  terrify  the  inhabitants,  and  give  notice 
of  approaching  relief  to  their  own  party,  they 
raised  a  mighty  shout  as  they  entered  the  street^ 
and  continued  to  urge  their  fury;  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants, 
unable  to  resist  this  storm,  retired  to  their  houses, 
and  there,  determined  to  maintain  their  ancient 
fame,  chose  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  The  father  of  every 
family,  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wiie 
and  his  children,  proceeded  to  kill  himself. 

While  the  people  of  Xanthua  were  employed 
In  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  Brutus  hearing 
the  cries  of  desperation  and  of  murder,  supposed 
that  his  troops  had  reAised  to  rive  quarter,  and 
were  killing  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  ace.  In 
order  to  put  the  speediest  stop  to  so  horrid  a 
scene,  his  first  thought  was  to  bring  off  the 
troops,  bv  sounding  a  general  retreat ;  but  being 
informed  that  the  people  were  perishing,  not  by 
the  cruelty  of  his  army,  but  bv  their  own  des- 
peration, be  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  a  general 
freedom  and  protection  to  all  the  inhabitanto ; 
but  so  long  as  any  considerable  number  of  the 
citizens  remained,  the  officers  who  came  near 
them,  even  with  an  offer  of  quarter,  were  an- 
swered with  threats,  or  with  showers  of  darU 
and  of  arrows,  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
The  tenaples  and  public  buildings  were,  with 
great  difficulty,  saved  from  fire;  but  none  of 
the  inhabitants  could  be  rescued,  besides  a  few 
women  and  slaves. 

Brutus,  greatly  afflicted  with  this  piteous 
eatastrophe,  marched  with  reluctance  towards 
Patara,  where  the  inhabitanU  were  supposed  to 
be  infected  with  the  sanu  desperate  spirit ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  fatal  extremi- 
ties, sent  a  message  to  prevail  on  the  people  to 
surrender,  and  to  accept  of  his  protection.  The 
example  of  Xanthus  appeared  much  too  atro- 
cious to  be  followed,  and  they  submitted  to  pay 
the  contributions  which  were  exacted  from  them. 

Lentttlus,  at  the  same  time,  who  commanded 
tt»  fleet  which  had  been  employed  in  transport- 
ing the  army  of  Cassius  into  the  island  of  Rhodv, 
forced  his  way  Into  the  harbour  of  Andriaca, 
the  port  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which 
was  stretched  across  the  entrance ;  and  this  place 
being  reduoed,  the  inhabitanto  of  Lycia  sent 
•ffers  of  submission  and  of  their  service  In  the 
war,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  join 
tfM  iaet  with  their  galleys.    Lentulua,  being  ac- 
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cordingly  reinforced  with  a  great  accessiou  «l 
ships,  set  sail  for  Abydos,  the  shortest  passsf* 
Into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  to  wait  tlU 
arrival  of  ttte  land  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  Murcns,  commanding  an- 
other squadron  heloncing  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
upou  a  rep<n*t  that  Qeopatra,  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  was  at  sra,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Orta- 
vius  and  Antony,  had  been  stationed  at  the  Capa 
of  Tenarun  to  intercept  her ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  Egvptian  fleet  was  dispersed,  or  had 
suffered  much  in  a  st4irm,  he  weighed  from  Te- 
narus,  and  steered  for  Brundisium,  took  posses* 
sion  of  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  barlMMUv 
and  from  thence  intended  to  prevent  the  trana* 
portation  of  any  troops  from  Italy  to  Macedonia 
or  Greece.  He  had  however  arrived  too  lata  to 
effect  the  whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of 
Antonyms  army  was  already  transported,  and  ha 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  waited  for  fitvour- 
able  winds  to  run  or  pass  unnoticed  in  ths 
niffht. 

In  this  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  CaasiiHp 
having  accomplished  the  services  in  which  they 

id  been  severally 
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their  forces  on  the  right  of 
said,  that  they  becan  their  conference  on  bad 
temu,  the  effect  of  a  jealousy  which  bad  been 
industriously  raised  between  them ;  but  thcra 
did  not  appear  any  consequences  of  a  misunder- 
standing ;  and  their  joint  forces,  without  delayy 
began  to  move  towards  Europe,  in       -  -  - 


check  the  advances  which  the  enemy  wetv  aU 
rsady  making  in  Macedonia.  Having  passed  tha 
Hellespont,  they  marched,  by  the  isthmns  of 
Cardia,  to  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Melaaus ;  here 
they  made  a  halt  for  some  days,  to  muster  and 
to  review  their  forces.  The  army  of  Cassiaa 
consisted  of  nine  legions,  that  of  Brutus  of  eight* 
amounting  to  about  eifffaty  thousand  men,  formed 
In  the  manner  of  the  Koman  infontry.  Bmtaa 
had  four  thousand  Gaulish  and  Lusitaniau  hone; 
two  thousand  cavalry,  made  up  of  lliradaBa» 
lllyrians,  Parthians,  and  Thessallana.  Cassiaa 
had  two  thousand  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and 
four  thousand  Parthian  archers  mounted  on 
horseback.  They  were  followed  likewise  by 
some  princes  of  Ualatia,  at  tho  head  of  thefar  ra* 
spective  forces.  The  whole,  by  this  acoount» 
amounted  to  near  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Many  of  the  legions  had  been  formed  under 
Cnsar,  and  could  not  be  retained  in  their  present 
service,  without  frequent  liberalities,  ana  with- 
out a  prospect,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  of  settle- 
ments, not  inferior  to  those  which  were  eajoysd 
or  expected  by  the  troops  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  having  pat  their 
leaders  in  condition  to  perform  what  was  aft 
present  expected  from  them ;  all  former  engage- 
menta  were  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  eamcsft 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  doee  of  this  muster,  Cassius  and  Bm- 
tus,  with  all  the  officers  of  senatorian  rank,  who 
were  then  present,  being  assembled  on  a  pU»- 
form,  raised  as  usual  to  some  height  from  tba 
ground,  were  surrounded  by  the  armv,  who 
crowded  to  hear  the  speech  of  their  leaders; 
and  it  was  supposed,  tnat  what  they  were  ta 
deliver  should  have  the  effect  of  a  maulfosto  or 
proclamation,  respecting  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Cassius  spoke  for  himself  wr 
his  colleague,  and  the  body  of  senators  who  at- 
tended them ;  addressing  this  motley  aasemUaga 
of  native  Romans  and  aliens,  of  citlaena  ani 
soldiers  of  fortune,  ooUected  ftvm  different  |K«r- 
ties,  as  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  peopla  da* 
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I  natonl  between 
men  engaged,  ae  they  were,  In  a 
M ;  enmnenited  thdr  feeuuroe  with 
the  ether  adTvntages  they  feeMend,  and  took  no- 
tlee  of  the  ponetoal  diediarfe  of  all  former  en- 


ae  the  hcet  eeeuritv  which  eould  be 
given  of  a  fijud  intntiott  to  make  a  ■oitable  pro- 
rUam  far  vnrj  eoldier  who  ihoald  eontribnte  to 
bfteg  the  war  to  a  IhTonnble  inoe.  ^  The  on- 
Jaet  rapnaches  of  onr  enemiee,**  he  eald,  «  we 
eould  eaeily  dioptore^  if  we  were  not,  hf  onr 
nmnben,  and  by  the  iworda  which  we  held  In 
•nrhande^lnoeoditioatodeqiieethem.  WhUe 
GMarledthearmieiofthe  repnblie  againetthe 
onemiei  of  Rome^  we  took  part  in  the  aame  aer- 
viee  with  him,  we  obejed  nim,  we  were  happy 
to  eerre  under  hie  command.  But  when  he  oe- 
elared  war  on  the  commonwealth,  we  became 
hk  eMmim ;  and  when  he  became  an  neurper  and 
a  tjnnt,  we  mented,  as  an  fniory,  eren  the  IW- 
▼oure  which  he  preeomed  to  MOtow  open  oop- 
aehea.  Had  he  been  to  lUl  a  aaerillee  to  priyate 
roKntment,  we  ahoold  not  hare  been  the  proper 
aetori  in  the  ezeentlen  of  the  lentence  against 
hkn.  He  was  willing  to  hare  indulged  us  with 
mefeiments  and  honours;  but  we  wers  not  wiU^ 
log  to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a  master,  what  we 
were  entitled  to  dalm  as  free  dtizene.  We  con- 
eeired,  that,  in  presuming  to  confer  the  honours 
of  the  Roman  republic,  no  encroadied  on  the 
prsregaliTes  of  the  Roooan  people^  and  insulted 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  senates 

**  C—ar  cancelled  the  laws,  and  overturned  the 
oanotitution  of  him  country ;  he  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  monarchy, 
andhimeelfalRwtedtobeaking.  This  our  an- 
oesfeote,  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  bound  them- 
eelTes  and  their  posteritr,  by  the  meet  solemn 
eatho,  and  by  the  moot  dtfefol  imprecations,  ne- 
Ter  to  endnrsb  The  same  obligation  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  fathers ;  and 
we,  having  fhithfUly  paid  and  discharged  it, 
bare  performed  the  oath,  and  aycrted  the  oons^ 
qnenccs  of  fhilnre  ihmi  ourselTei^  and  from  our 


«<  In  the  station  of  soldiers^  we  might  hare 
committed  ourselTes  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  oflicsr,  whoee  abflities  and  whose 
i«lour  we  admired ;  but,  in  the  characterof  Ro- 
man dtlxens  we  hare  a  frr  different  part  to  sua- 
tain.  I  must  suppoee,  that  I  now  speak  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  dtlxens  of  a  free  republic ; 


to  men  who  hare  nerer  learned  to  depend  upon 
others  for  natifications  and  fkvours,  who  are  not 
aedHtomed  to  own  a  superior,  but  who  are  them- 
adres  the  masters,  the  dispensers  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  and  the  clTers  of  all  those  dignitiee 
and  powers  br  whica  Cnsar  himself  was  exalt- 
ed, and  of  which  he  aaramed  the  entire  dlsposaL 
Reodlect  tnm  whom  the  Sdpioe,  the  Pompeys, 
even  Cnsar  hfansdf  derived  his  honours :  from 
|our  ancestors,  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
from  yoursdves,  to  whom,  according  to  the  laws 
of  ihft  republic,  we^  who  are  now  your  leaders 
In  the  field,  addrem  oursdves  as  your  fdlow-ci- 
tixens  in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  persons  de- 
pending on  jour  pleasure  for  the  just  reward 
and  reteibntion  of  our  services.  Happy  in  bdng 
aUe  to  restore  to  you  what  Cesar  had  the  pre- 
oumption  to  apprepriate  to  himsdf,  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  your  ihthers,  with  the  supreme 
disposal  of  aU  the  offices  of  trust  that  were  ceUb- 
lished.fer  your  safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
yo  V  temiom ;  happy  in  bdng  able  to  restore  to 


the  tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  the  power  oi 
protecting  you,  and  of  procuring  to  every  Horn  i.t 
dtizen  timt  Justice  which,  under  the  late  usur. 
pation  of  Cosar,  was  withhdd,  even  from  the 
sacred  persons  of  those  magistrates  themselvfo. 

**  An  usurper  is  the  common  enemv  of  all  goo<l 
ddaens ;  but  the  task  of  renunring  htm  could  be 
the  buslnem  only  of  a  few.  llie  senate  and  the 
Roman  people,  ae  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  dedare  their  judgment,  pronounced  their  ap- 
probation of  those  who  were  concerned  In  toe 
death  of  Cnsar,  by  the  rewards  and  the  honours 
which  they  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  are 
now  become  a  prey  to  assassins  and  murderers ; 
they  bleed  in  tae  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats,  and  in  the  arms  of  thdr 
ftmHies ;  or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  escape  the  rury  of  their  enemies.— 
Many  are  now  present  before  you,  happy  in 
your  protection--ha]my  in  witnesdng  tne  zeal 
which  you  entertain  for  the  eommonwealtb,  for 
tile  rights  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  for  your 
own.  Theee  respectable  dtizcns,  we  trust,  will 
soon,  by  your  means,  be  restored  to  a  condition 
in  which  they  can  enjoy,  together  with  yon,  all 
the  honours  of  a  free  people,  concur  with  ytm  iii 
beotowing,  and  partake  with  yon  in  receiving, 
the  rewards  which  are  due  to  such  eminent  ser-^ 
vices,  asyou  are  now  engaged  to  perform." ' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  receive  at 
the  speech  of  Casduaon  this  memorable  occasion, 
and,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  compo- 
dtions  as  the  genuine  record  of  what  was  spoken, 
yet  as  they  contain  the  ideas  and  reasonings  or 
times. so  much  nearer  than  ours  to  the  date  of 
the  transactions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly flt,  and  often  InstnictiTc,  to  retain  the 
argument  on  which  they  are  founded.  At  the 
dooe  of  this  speech,  it  is  said  that  Cassius  resum- 
ed the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  resources  of 
the  oppoeite  parties,  stated  to  bis  army  their 
owneguality  by  land,  and  thdr  superiority  by 
esa ;  the  fhclUty  with  which  they  were  to  be 
aopplied  with  all  neceaaaries ;  and  Aat  he  con- 
duded,  with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional 
gratuity  of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each 


AfWr  this  ademnity,  the  army  again  began  ta 
advance ;  and  while  they  marched  m  smaU  divU 
dons  bv  the  route  of  JEnoe  and  Dorlscus,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  squadron  of  galleys,  hayiog  a  \eg\(m 
and  a  condderable  detachment  of  archers  on 
board,  sdled  towards  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
with  orders  to  search  for  a  proper  station  with, 
in  the  mountains  of  Pangeus,  a  ridge  which, 
stretching  from  Thrace  south wsrd,  terminated 
in  the  bav  of  Strymon,  oppodte  to  the  island  of 
Thasns.  The  generals,  upon  their  arrivd  on 
the  river  Nessus,  found  that  the  usual  passage 
of  the  mountains  at  Symbolus  was  dreaay  seiz- 
ed  hj  Saxa  and  Norbanus,  who,  with  the  flrct 
division  of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  tra- 
versed Macedonia,  and  hastened  to  possess  them- 
sdves  of  this  pass,  in  order  to  stop  the  further 
progren  of  their  enemies  in  Europe. 

Here  the  eastern  armies  were  accordingly 
stopped,  and  were  likely  to  end  thdr  career  in 
Thrace,  while  their  antagonists  continued  in 
poeoesdon  of  Macedonia,  and  preserved  the  tnost 
convenient  retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  bay 
of  Strymon.      They  were  relieved^  however, 
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track  of  a  riTcr  towaid*  PUliDpl,  itoiwtod  on 
the  CM tern  boandary  of  tha  plaloa  of  AmfUpo- 
lit.  ThiimareliGBrriad  them  into  the  rMT  of  tho 
enemj'o  eCatleii,  and  would  hare  cnaUed  theoi 
to  eat  off  their  retreat,  if  intelligenoe  had  not 
been  carried  to  Saaca  and  Norbaaue  time 
I  withdraw.    Them 
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ipwhiMidiM  by  Rnmepolii,  a  Thni- 
who  attended  themt  and  who  point- 
rcrent  note  from  that  m^ieh  the 
eofled.  Under  thie  gnido  they 
daye  among  tlie  monntaina,  and 
the  Bummit,  dceeoided  in  the 


theirpoel,  lell  baekferty 
or  AA/  mflm*  to  Ampiiipolb ;  and  haTing  pot 
this  plaee  in  the  beet  poetora  they  eoold  for  do- 
fenoib  determined  to  await  tiie  arriral  of  Octa- 


Brntoiand  GMrioa  took  poet  at  PhOippi,  on 
the  deeliTity  of  ih»  monnfeine,  near  to  the  pam 
which  Saaca  and  Norbanne  had  lately  abandon- 
ad.  They  encamped  about  two  milm' from  the 
town  on  two  eepante  emineocee,  about  a  mile' 
aaunder.  On  their  right  WBeFhiUppi,covwBd  by 
the  mountdne ;  on  the  left  an  iinpaamble  mareh, 
^vhleh  roacfaod  about  nine  mileenom  their  camp 
to  the  ma.*  In  tlidr  front  the  country  from 
FhiUppI,  wmtward  to  Amphlpolia,  extendi^ 
about  forty  or  fifty  milei,  wae  flat  and  aul»|oct 
to  floode  and  inundations  of  tlie  ilTen.  llie 
in 


oonYoye  thould  I 


NeapoU^ 
the  aumh,  which  corered  the  left  of  Caarins*e 
ounp»  terminated  in  tlie  eea;  and  Clmbor  had 
freed  on  that  plaoe  M  the  port  to  which  all  thefar 
fi  •hould  repair,  and  by  which  they  oipeet- 
bo  plentiftifiy  nqqiUed  with  neoeomrha 
Aiiai  and  the  coasts  of  the  Egesn  saa. 


They  Ibrmed.  at  the  same  time^  a  maguino  In 
the  island  of  Thasus,  out  of  the  naoh  of  tha 
enemy,  at  which  to  kdgain  salety  the  aniplos 
•f  their  prorleiens  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Oetarius  had  bsen  employed,  du- 
ring the  winter.  In  tranqrarting  their  ibrem  into 
Macedonia;  and  haTing  efliBOted  their  pamsge, 
notwithstanding  the  TigUance  of  the  enemy'e 
fleet*  their  army  adTanoed  by  rapid  marrJies  to 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  prtmrve  Amphi- 
polia^  and  to  carry  the  oeene  of  the  war  m  Iw  ae 
they  could  from  Italr.  Octaylus  bad  been  taken 
m,  and  remained  behind  at  Dymchium.  An* 
tony,  upon  hie  arrlTal  at  AmphipoUa,  haying 
Ibund  the  town  in  a  poetura  of  oefenoe^  llzod 
upon  it  M  a  place  of  arms  for  the  security  of  his 
beaTy  baggage  and  stores.    From  thence  he  ad- 


vanced upon  the  flat  country,  through  a  march 

•f  eome  daY%  and  pitched  In  sight  of  FhllippI, 

within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  stauons. 

It  was  the  oi^lect  of  the  TriumTin  to  bring 

a  speedy  imue^  as  they  ferassw  the 


fllcultT  of  being  long  able^  without  any  eupply 
of  proTislons  frmn  the  sea,  to  maintain  so  nu- 
merous an  army  by  the  sole  recourom  of  the 
ndghbouring  oountnr.  Brutus  and  Caasius,  on 
the  osntrsry,  peroelTed  their  own  adTantago, 
and  were  determined  to  protract  the  war.  They 
fortiied  their  campe  with  great  care>  and  ioined 
them  to  each  other ;  and  to  the  town  or  Phl- 
llppi  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  moram  on  the 
•thery  with  ouch  works  as  fiDrmed  a  continued 
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twelve  miles  horn  the  towm  eCPhilippi,  to  ikm 
port  of  NmpoUo. 

Antony's  camp  being  on  tha  plaiB»  and  In  • 
low  sitnatkm,  wae  ovcrhMked  by  tha 


and  nibjeet  to  be  overflowed  by  the  tsmwii 
which  fiOl  from  the  hiUa.  Ho  m^o  osrny  pea. 
eiUe  eflimrt  to  bring  hie  anti^enMa  to  aetieoit  mA 
by  his  fiirwardnem  in  presSig  them  to  a  hMttl% 


by  his  fiirwardnem  in  i 
raieed  theoourage  of  hie  ownttoop%  and  I 
od,  as  is  eeounon  with  those  who  act  eflbn 
the  appearance  of  euperiority.  While  ho  yet 
continued  in  thie  poeture^  Odavin^  thoi^ 
not  entirely  recovered  from  his  Jllnnm.  Jidnrf 
bim  from  Dyncachium.  They  took  two  aa* 
parate  statlena  oppoeito  to  thossof  tha  eneaqrt 
Octevius  opposlto  to  Biutnsb  and  Antony  t» 
■s.  The  number  of  Icgiene,  en  both  Jicsi 
equal;  but  them  of  Antsny  and  Oetevtaa 
»t  esmpletOb  In  cavalry  they  were  nn- 
that  of  Brutas  and  Casslos  amounti^ 
to  twsnty  thousand^  while  that  of  Octavina 
and  Antony  wae  no 


Antony  and  Oetavius,  in  order  to  fct«e  their  a»« 
tagonista  to  a  battle*  or  to  cut  off  thdr  coBunnni- 
ceision  with  the  eea,  Ibrmed  a  deeign  to  picroe 
the  moraee,  and  to  seise  upon  the  heights  be- 
yond it  on  the  left  of  Cassios's  camp^  ' 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  thie 


campb     In  tha 


they  wereoovwail  by  the  leede,  which  grew  ta 
a  great  height  in  tlie  aursh ;  and  in  ten  day% 
vrlthout  being  obeerved,  by  means  of  f    * 


hunUes,  and  earth,  which  they  sunk  as  they 
advanced,  aooompUahed  a  pamsge,  and  aent  m 
the  night  a  party  of  thdr  army  to  oeonpy  tha 
oppceite  heights,  to  make  lodgments^  and  to  in- 
tercept the  communication  of  their  antMaairts 
with  NmpoUs,  fr«m  which  they  rsesived  their 
daily  supplies. 

As  soon  as  Brutus  and  Gsarius  perceived  thb 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  took  ama- 
euice  to  recovtr  it,  and  to  open  thdr  own  aecem 
again  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpom  thev,  in  their 
turn,  traversed  the  moram  in  a  line  whidi  c 


the  pasaage  which  the  enemy  had  made^  and 
pierced  their  highvray  with  a  deep  and  lams 
mUe  ditch.    Having  in  thia manner  outodrtha 
spartles  that  had  paseed  the  i 


any  suoooure  or  suppUm  from  thdr  i 

tber  wer4  about  to  force  themi  when  Odaviua 

ana  Antony  endeavoured  to  recover  their  pea* 

eage;  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  < 

from  what  they  were  doin^  in  the  i 

forth  their  armice  on  the  main. 

While  Ootavius  was  stOlconflned  1 
hie  lieutenant,  or  next  In  onmmand,  took  hla 
place  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  toward 
the  intrenchment  of  Brutus.  The  liaht  tioen 
began  to  skirmish  on  the  aeoent  of  the  hilL 
And,  notwithstanding  It  was  the  rasslntlon  eC 
both  Imden  in  the  republican  army  not 
haxard  a  battle,   except  In    defence  of    "^ 


own  Intrenchmente,  the  legions  of  Bratns  db> 
serving,  from  their  perapety  what  paamd  bo- 
tvreen  the  advanced  pertim  In  front,  were  aa 


animated  or  incensed,  as  not  to  be 
They  accordingly  quitted  their  lines^  attacked 
the  wing  on  which  Ootavius  was  suppssed  ta 
command,  drove  them  back  to  their  ground 
and  continuing  their  punuit,  even  lereed  thsaa 
in  their  camp.  Octavius  himsd^  having  been 
carried  from  hie  bed  to  a  litter,  nairawly  MMpid 
frUing  into  the  enemy'e  hands. 
On  the  other  wii^  Antony  UkawlM  had  ni 


CkAfb  IV.] 


or  THX  BOMAV  BSPUBLIC 
of  CMdins  Uit  M 


to  work  in  tho  monm,  this 

tLtmj  WM  ooiMidcrod  m  bo  aoto  than  a  lUnt  to 


Hwmur  tho  other  dooign. 
inm  hb  ofierotloa  In  tho 


ij  likowlie;  and  hoving  gratly  tho  ad< 
►  of  tho  gro      ■     "" 


■y>  In 


giyundt  did  not  ouppooo  thot  tho 
dreomolaaoM,  wvold  TOBturo 


vpOB  a  coneral  aetion.    In  thia  howovor  ho 
dtoaimouited.     Antony,  aeeing  Caoriva  expoio 
Ua  ttmxi,  diaoontiniiod  hia  work  In  tho  nunaaa, 


tiio  height  In  hla  maenee* 

,  even  took  and  plllacod  hia  eamp ;  and 

Unm  oliowod,  In  hia  torn,  what  are  the  eflaeta 
of  an  hnpetnoQi  attack  npon  an  enemy  who  are 
ditnoaed  to  think  themeelvea  aeeora. 

Theoo  aeparato  aetiona,  or  tho  iireponitlona 
whieh  wero  made  for  them,  had  filled  np  tho 
graator  part  of  the  day.  li  waa  already  dnak, 
■ad  the  field»  for  tho  moot  part,  waa  oovered 
~  I  of  duat ;  M  that  no  one  ooold  aoe  to 
Thoae  who  commanded 


light  in  both  armiea,  haring  pat  thooa  who 
^rcreoppoaodtothomtoiliffht,  ttiooght  that  the 
•font  waa  decialTO  in  th^  own  fovoor.  Bnt 
Brntoaand  Antony  being  informed  of  what  had 
pamed  on  tho  other  winga  of  their  leapectHo 
armiee,  neither  attempted  to  keep  the  advantage 
fcehadgained.  Diaqnalifiod  by  fotigno  or  ear- 
piiM  from  mewiiup  tho  oonteat,  they  paaaed 
each  other  on  tho  plain,  and  haatmedbaek  to 
«faoir  former  atationa. 

CaniQa,  after  tho  ronto  ol  hia  dhrlalon,  with 
n  fewwlio  adiiered  to  Um,  had  haUod  on  an 
ominoneo,  and  aent  Tltiniva  to  tho  right,  with 
ordera  to  learn  the  partlculara  of  tho  diqr  on  dMit 
tfdo.  Thia  oflleer,  while  jrrt  in  eight,  waa  met 
hy  a  parrr  of  hone  omergtng  from  tho  donda  of' 
doat  on  tho  pfadn.  Thia  party  hnd  beenaoit  by 
Bmtoa  to  leam  the  aitnatlen  of  hiafrlenda  on 
tho  left ;  bat  Gaarfaa,  anppoolng  them  to  bo  eno- 
mieob  and  bdierinff  that  Tldntaa,  whom  he 
aatwannraandedliytliem,  waa  taken,  holnetant- 
ly,  with  the  precipitant  deapolr,  wldeh,  on  other 
ooeaaiona,  hadproredaotataltothooanaeof  the 
mobU&  preaented  hia  breaat  to  a  tUvf,  to 
whom  he  had  aUottad,  In  eaaa  of  any  argent 
extremity,  tho  ofllce  of  potting  an  end  to  hia 
life.  Tltlnloa,  npon  hia  retom.  Imputing  thia 
fotal  calaaiity  to  hia  own  ncgleet  in  not  ttylng 
aoener  to  ondecdTo  hia  general  by  proper  aig* 
Data,  kmed  hfanaelf,  and  m  upon  die  body  of  hla 
friend.*  Brotoa  aoon  after  arrfred  at  the  aame 
pbe^  and  aeeing  tho  dead  body  of  Gamiae, 
abed  toara  ^  Tosation  and  aorrow  over  the 
oflTecta  <^  an  action  m  xaah  and  precipitant,  and 
which  depriTod  therepablie  and  himadi;  fai  thia 
extremity,  of  eo  neoeemry  and  m  able  a  eopport. 
Thie,  he  mid,  ie  tho  hurt  of  the  Romana. 

The  aorvlTing  leader  of  tho  repabllcan  pwty, 
til  Older  to  prevent  tho  Imprewlon  which  the 
alght  of  a  ftmeral  ao  intareetin^  waa  likely  to 


light  of  a  ftmeral  eo  intereeting  waa  Uk 
mdre  on  the  army,  ordered  the  bodj  of  C 
to  be  carried  to  the  Island  of  Thaaoa,  and 


there 


Ho  himsdf  spent  the  niffht 
who  iiad  been  die- 


tobe 

priTaidy  interred. 

In  ro-aoMmbling  the  troope 

peraed,  formed  both  armlea  into  one  bodv,  and 

drew  the  whole  into  one  camp.    He  atill  kept 

hie  givand  at  Philippi,  and   endeaToared  to 

anppert  the  ooorage  of  the  troope,  and  to  replace 

tho  aotlTity  and  military  ddll  of  hia  nnfortunato 
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ooUeagno.  in  hia  addrcama  to  <ha  army,  he  net 
forth  the  adrantagw  tfaoy  hnd  gained  m  more 
than  aoAdcnt  to  compenmto  their  loeeea.  He 
renremnted  the  diatrwaed  conditkm  of  the  enemy, 
wno^  having  already  exhanotod  the  province  itf 
were  obliged  to  brii;K 


ing  already 

I  In  thdr 
their  providona  frmn  Themaly,  whfch  was  at  a 
gnater  distance  and  not  likdy  to  snppW  tbeui 
so  long.  •<  The  aea-porta,*'  he  obeerved,  "  bei'ug 
every  wherer  Uoekea  np^  and  thdr  oonvoys  in. 
toroqpted  by  n  iloet  of  above  two  hundred  and 
aixty  sail,  the  proepeot  of  what  they  munt 
apeedily  aoifor  will  make  them  impatient  for 
action.  They  vHU  provoke,"  he  said,  «<  they 
vrill  attempt  to  insult  you;  but  this  appearance 
of  oourago  la  a  mere  effect  of  despair.  Only 
wait  the  reault  of  thoae  drenmatances,  and  p«i^ 
eeverance  will  render  your  victory  easy.**  He 
supported  theee  exhortations  with  riving  tiie 


army  full  mtiafocticn  in  dl  thdr  daims  and 
protensions,  and  with  an  additiond  gratuity  of 
a  thouaand  aesteroee  to  each  man.* 

The  leaden  of  the  other  dde,  at  the  aamo 
timo^  wero  equally  employed  in  what  wasneoa*- 
aary  to  palliate  tne  eufferlnga,  or  to  raise  the 
of  thdr  own  army.    Though  not  equally 

^condition  to  make  present  donationa,  they 


amply  su] 
promises 
Ing  an  ad< 


supplied  this  defect  with  ( 

They  declared  their  intention  of  giv- 


lug  an  additional  gratuity  of  five  thousand  sea- 
terem  to  each  private  man,*  five  timca  as  much 
to  the  centurion,  and  tiie  donUo  of  thia  aom  to 
tho  tribune.  **  Judge  ye,"  mid  Antony,  in  hia 
addrsm  to  tho  army,  "iriio  haa  suifored  moat  by 
tho  mutud  pillage  of  yeeterday?  Tou,  who 
have  left  all  your  effocte  behind  you  In  Italy,  or 
the  enemy,  who  came  to  thdr  ground  loaded 
with  tho  spoihi  of  Ada?  Thdr  own  general, 
by  killing  himsdf,  haa  proclaimed  yoor  victory. 
Wo  dedaro  you  rictonooa,  by  beatowing  upon 
Ml  die  rewards  of  valour  to  which  you  an  en- 
tttled.  If  tho  enemy  chooee  to  dispute  your 
daim  to  them  rewards,  let  them  meet  ua  agdn 
in  the  Add.  *'  They  shall  have  an  opportunity 
tn-memw,  and  for  aome  days  to  come ;  if  they 
ehrink  and  ramdn  behind  thdr  entrenchments, 
1  shall  leave  you  to  determine  who  Is  vanquished 
in  the  trid  of  force  which  we  have  had.*'^ 

Antony  and  Octarius  accordingly  drew  forth 
thdr  army  for  many  days  euccea^vely,  and 
wero  greatly  embarassed  vrith  the  resolution 
which  appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not 
tohaxardabattle.  They  began  to  sufEftr  greatly 
for  irant  of  proridons,  and  fdt  the  approach  of 
winter,  which,  in  a  marshy  dtuation,  threaU 
ened  them  with  growing  ioconveniencee.  Bru- 
tua,  to  haaten  the  effecta  of  the  season,  had 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and 
Idd  nnder  water  part  of  the  pldn  on  which 
they  encamped.*  At  the  same  time  a  recent 
calamity,  which  befd  them  at  sea,  increased 
theee  dutresses^  and  diminished  thdr  hopes  of 
relief. 

On  the  same  day  on  whkdi  the  late  battle  waa 
fought  at  Fhilippi,  Domitiua  Cdrinus  had 
sdled  Ihmi  Brundisium,  baring  on  board  ol 
transporto  two  lerions,  of  which  the  Martia  was 
oue,  with  two  thousand  men  of  the  pnetorian 
body  of  horse,  convoyed  by  aome 
po  of  force.     Being  met  at  sea  by 


gdlevs,  or  diips  of  force. 


of  Brutus,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 


6  About  81. 
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thlrtf  nOy  mte  Mweos  sod  iEMbiirbm>  « 
few  of  tiM  hfdnwrt  and  b«it  Miliiif  ships 
sscaped;  bal  tlM  rsinlnilsr  being  sarrottndsd 
had  no  resoorse  but  in  tlie  tbIoht  of  Um  aroop% 
who  endcBTOured  to  .dofond  thenuwlTSS  with 
their  swords,  mppUng  and  Uwhing  their  trans- 
porta  to  the  ships  of  the  enemj ;  but  in  this  at- 
temivt,  being  galled  with  missiles  from  the  armed 
gaUevs,  particularly  with  burning  darts,  by 
which  some  of  the  transporto  were  set  on  fire, 
(be  others^  to  avoid  the  flames,  were  oblipd  to 
km  at  a  distanoe;  and  the  greater  part  or  them 
suffering  extremely  without  being  able  to  annoy 
tlie  enemy,  were  sunk  or  destroyed.  Calrinos 
himself,  having  been  five  days  at  sea,  with  diA* 
^ulrv  escaped  to  Brundisium. 

Inese  tidings  had  their  affect  in  both  armies. 
In  that -of  Brutus  they  inspired  an  unssasoo»- 
tie  ardour,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  the 
cause  of  the  party  to  tlie  hazard  of  a  battle ;  in 
that  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  theyimpreaMd 
the  necessity  or  a  speedy  decision.  These  lead- 
•»!  to  amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke 
the  enemy,  had  seized,  in  the  night,  a  post  on 
the  declivity  below  the  ground  which  was  lately 
occupied  by  Cassius.  They  were  suffered  to 
make  a  lodgment  upon  it  by  Brutus,  who  had 
not  any  apprehension  that  bv  ^ould  be  annoyed 
Cram  a  situation  that  was  so  much  lower  than 
his  own.  On  the  following  day  It  appeared, 
that  their  intention  in  seizing  tms  post  was  to 
cover  a  movement,  which  they  proposed  to  make 
to  the  right  on  the  edge  of  the  morass  ;  which 
Ibey  accordingly  executed,  and  pitched  again  in 
two.  separate  encampments.  In  this  new  po^ 
tion  they  were  observed  to  sound  the  moric» 
and  either  intended  a  feint,  or  had  a  realdesin 
ty  effecting  «  communication  with  the  oppodtt 
«i'Je,  again  to  cut  off  everv  intercourse  of  Bratos 
with  bis  ships.  But  finding  that  all  the  haidfcti 
nil  tliH  opposite  side  were  now  secured  agaaul 
'thejii  by  intrenchraents,  they  dropped  that  1»- 
tfiitiou,  and  endeavoured,  by  frequent  aSamu^ 
:kuI  iiy  exposing  their  own  parties  on  the  plala* 
ro  fniciige  their  antagonist  in  a  general  action. 

ih'utus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  secnred  hla 
own  cfimmunicafion  with  Xeapolis,  by  a  proper 
d.>)Mi0itioii  of  piMts  from  his  present  encamp- 
uii'nt  tu  the  sea;  and  trusting  that  h's  enemies 
tuiMt,  upon  the  approach  oi'  winter,  l>e  obliged  to 
f>vM«^uate  Macedonia,  or  to  separate  their  army 
4  r  the  convenience  of  finding  subsistence,  per* 
r  i»ted  in  his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In 
liiiA  conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pompo- 
i.l  IS  Atticos  in  the  following  terms ;  "  My  ob- 
}fit  is  secure;  for  either  I  shall,  by  my  victory, 
iwfcue  the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into 
tvbich  they  are  fallen,  or  perish  in  the  aUempt, 
and  by  dying  myself  escape  irom  slavery.  J 
have  done  my  part,  and  wait  for  the  issue  in 
which  public  freedom  or  death  is  to  follow.  As 
for  Antony,  who  has  chosen  to  l>ecome  the  re- 
tainer of  Octavius,  rather  than  a  sharer  with  us 
in  the  e^ual  rights  of  a  cktizen,  he  has  a  different 
alternative,  either  now  to  perisli  with  this  young 
oiHM,  or,  being  the  dupe  of  his  artifices,  to  be- 
Bome  hereafter  the  subject  of  his  government.*'* 

'l*he  troops  of  Brutus,  however,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  this  dilatory  plan  ;  they  began  to 
I'^tin plain  that  a  victorious  army  should  be  cooped 
H\t  behind  intrenchmeiits,  and  should  be  insulted 
like  women  j  oven  the  officers,  pretending  to 


1  Ptatareh.  in  Brats* 


rta«m  on  the  state  of  the  war,  < 
gaoeral  finr  leobig  tlio  opportonity,  which  en 
gnat  an  ardour  in  the  army  nTo  him  of  dsel^ 
iDg  the  contest  at  a  Mow.  They  alleged,  thsft 
even  if  the  attempt  sboold  prove  nnsncmnsfMl, 
ha  might  stUL  return  to  the  eMcutioa  of  Us  de- 
fensive and  dilatory  operationa. 

Brutus  was  awars  that  the  army,  new  imdsr 
his  command,  haviw  been  trained  up  as  nasra 
soldiers  of  fortune^  had  no  principle  of  attnch* 
mentto  either  side;  that  it  was  iieciMssiy  te 
consult  their  inclinatioos,  as  well  as  to  flatter 
their  hopes.  He  remembered  that  Gasoins  had 
been  obliged,  In  many  thinga,  to  abate  the  wenal 
rigour  of  his  discipline ;  and  being  himeelf  of  n 
mild  and  indulgent  nature,  he  ymded  to  \ ' 
who  were  under  his  command;  or  ] 
able  to  stem  the  torrent  which  daily  I 
he  suffered  the  impatience  of  his  own  : 
hurry  him  Into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes,  la 
about  twenty  days  after  the  former  aetiea^' 
overcome  by  mere  importunities,  he  drew  lertk 
his  army  on  the  declivity  before  hie  camp;  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  their  m 
practice,  were  forming  upon  the  pbun ;  and  1 
aides  fSuresaw  the  approeuish  of  a  general  c 
ment. 

Historiana  introduce  their  aecounts  ef  the  laal 
action  at  Philippi,  with  a  detailof  Anna  and  e». 
lemnitles^  which,  on  other  oocaston%  t~ 
either  omitted  to  mention,  or  whldi 
equally  observed.  As  soon  as  tboparole  or 
for  the  day  was  givenover  the  different  div 
ef  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumpet eonao-i 
ed  the  signal  of  batthi;  and  was  IbUewed  by  m 
us  band,  whkdi  phiysd  an  air,  n^Oe  the 


legions  were  dressing  their  ranka,  and  whilethe 
men  were  trying  and  handling  thidr  arasa. 

Bratns,  being  on  horseback,  paascd  aloQg  the 

leo  of  his  own  army,  and  exhorted  hie  msK 
M»t  to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  gnmnd  ea 
which  they  stood,  by  advancing  to»mr  to  amel 
the  enemy.  <<  Yon  have  pramiaed  jne  n  Hda* 
ry,"hesaid,  « yon  have  forced  metenatohlft 
new,  rather  tfaoiii  to  wait  for  a  more  eeenrs  pee* 
SBSsionofithsreafler.  It  la  yenr  hnaioem  In 
Adfil  your  own  eamectations  and  mine." 

On  the  ether  side,  Antony  and  Oetavins  were 
happy  in  having  thehr  fortunes,  hitherto  despe- 
rate, brought  to  the  chance  of  ahattls.  Tmt 
put  thehr  army  in  mind,  that  this  was  what  aU 
of  them  wished:  «<  You  are  poor  and  distnosed," 
they  said,  **  but  In  the  enemy*s  camp  yon  wiU 
find  an  end  ti>  vonr  sufferings,  and  the  beginning 
of  riches  and  plenty.  From  ns,  who  are  yoeir 
leaders,  you  may  expect  the  rewards  which  are 
due  to  valour,  and  every  effect  of  a  diapeaitien  in 
us  which  Is  suificiently  liberal,  but  which  vie- 
tory  alone  will  i^ive  us  the  power  to  indulge  la 
the  manner  that  we  wish. 

In  these  preparations  the  day  being  fiur  apent^ 
and  noqn  about  three  hoan  already  past,  the 
trumpeto  on  both  sides  having  sounded  a  general 
charge,  made  a  sudden  pause,  and 
again,  while  both  armies  being  in  i 
upon  their  bucklers,  advanced  with  a  mighty 
shout,  and,  under  a  shower  of  misdle  weaaasie 
of  every  sort,  closed  with  their  swords.  They 
continued  long  with  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in 
the  use  of  •wnn  weapons,  to  struggle  en  the 
same  spot.  The  places  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
first  rank  were  continually  supplied  frsm  the 


9  PIvtardi.  fai  BratSt 
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■a  tt  be  dMind  in  with  kn|M  cf  the  ilaiii. 
Ko  ilntifHB  Is  Mid  It  Iwrt  Wm  pnotlMd,  cr 
any  aOTldMit  to  1mt0  bappoMd,  to  dotarmiiM  the 
flu*  of  Che  dqrM  cither  skto;  hat,  after  e  ee- 
v«re  caiitMC,  the  ermy  of  Brntue  bmn  to  flTo 
wejr,  et  fint  dowly,  end  elmoet  liie«iilbly; 
hot  btiMtg  |irwwd  with  growlBf  yiolenee^  tbey 
wara  thrown  into  eome  eoaftiiloa,  end  gere  up 
the  day  without  hopee  of  reooTcrjr.  In  the  dis- 
'  r  that  folhiwed,  nambere,  who  fled  to  the 


OF  THX  BOKAK  ftSFUBLIC 
eTFei 


S0T 


eamp,  flndiag  tlM  entranoaa  obetmeted  by  tlM 
erewde  that  etniggled  Ibr  admi«ion,  deniaircd 
of  Mlety  th«e^  and  paHed  on  to  the  heighte  in 
he  reer.     OetaTiiu  adTanced  to  tiie  enemy's 

ap  to  OMore,  or  to  keep  in  awe  those  who  liad 

en  rsAige  within  it.  Antony  pnnmed  tiioee 
who  were  dispersed  on  ih»  heights,  and,  at  the 
mwh  of  night,  made  the  necessary  diepoei- 
ito  liinder  those  who  were  within  tlie  in- 
trenchment,  er  tboee  who  were  in  the  field,  hmn 
lallying  or  aesembllng  again;  and  emptoyed 
partise  of  horse  all  night  tosooor  all  theaTenoes 
in  ssareh  of  prisoners. 

Bmtiis  himself  being  ent  off  flmn  the  camp 
and  dosely  ihllowed,  Ladline,  one  of  his  com- 
pany,  to  glTc  him  time  to  eeeape,  affecting  to 
pereonato  nie  general,  and  fidling  behind,  was 
taken.  Thie  captive,  supposed  to  be  Bmtoe, 
the  leader  of  the'  republican  army,  being  eon- 
dneted  to  Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
met  with  a  rsoepdon  not  unworthy  of  his  gen- 
erous artifice.  **  You  intended,"  said  Antony, 
to  tiioee  wIm  brought  the  prieoncr,  with  a  po- 
UtenoM  which  seemed  to  refute  some  of  the 
imputationa  on  his  character,  ^  to  bring  me  an 
enemy,  but  you  haTclnroughtme  a  friend. "" 

Bnitus,  in  the  mean  time,  harlng  in  the  darit 
waeed  a  brook  that  ran  between  stMp  and  rodicy 
oanks  coyered  with  wood,  made  a  halt^  with  a 
few  friend%  on  the  oppoelte  side,  aa  In  a  place  of 

'  tf,  Bdng  yet  uncertain  of  the  coctent  of  his 
he  cent  an  offlosr  to  obssrre  the  field,  end 
with  orden,  if  any  conslderBhle  body  of  the 
army  were  yet  toeeCher,  to  Ught  a  uaae  as  a 
signal  or  token  of  its  safety.  This  olfioer  accord- 
inrly  made  hie  way  to  the  caain,  and  finding  it 
etui  In  the  possession  of  hb  friends,  made  the 
aignal ;  but  leet  it  should  not  be  obsonred,  heat- 
tempted  to  return  to  his  genend,  feU  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  was  slain. 

As,  from  the  signal  now  made,  It  appeared  to 
Brntue  and  the  small  company  who  attended 
him,  that  the  camp  waa  still  in  possession  of 
their  own  people,  they  thought  of  making  their 
way  thither ;  but  recollecting  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  were  dispened,  they  <toubted 
whether  the  lines  could  be  defended  until  they 
eeuld  rsaoa  them,  or  CTon  if  they  ehould  be 
maintained  so  long,  whether  they  could  Aimlsh 
any  eafe  retreat.  While  they  reeeoned  in  this 
manner,  one  of  their  number,  who  went  to 
the  brook  for  water,  returned  with  an  alarm 
Aat  the  enemy  were  upon  the  oppoelte  bank; 
and  mying,  with  eome  agitation,  <*  We  must 
fly."  *•  ^"  replied  Brutus,  «  but  with  our 
hand%  not  with  our  feet."  He  was  then  mid 
to  ha«e  repeated,  from  some  poet,  a  tragie  ez- 
in  the  character  of  Hercules:  •«  O 
thought  thee  a 
thui  an  empty 


Virtue!  I 


.  buftfind 
ne^  or  the  elare 


I  nat»  hi  Brute. 


Thaimigar,  I 
lend  their  own  thoughts  to  eminent 
«.«»inaietre»:  theea  of  Brntue  are  eapiesefd 
in  hie  letlv  to  AttlcueafareadT  quoted:  "IhaTo 
done  my  part,  and  wait  tor  the  iaaae^  in  which 
death  or  freedom  le  to  follow."  If  he  had  ever 
thought  that  a  mere  honourable  intention  waa  tO' 
eDBure  him  auccea%  it  la  aurprielng  he  waa  not 
nndecelTed.  Beiiw  now  to  end  his  life, 
taking  hie  laaTO  of  the  company  then  pr«- 
,  one  by  one^  he  aaid  aloud,  **  That  he  wss 
happy  In  never  haying  been  betrayed  by  any  one 
he  had  trusted  ae  a  friend."  Some  of  them,  to 
whom  he  afterwarde  wliiapered  apart,  were  ob- 
eerved  to  buret  into  teats;  and  it  appeared  that 
he  requeeted  their  aaalatanoe  in  klUing  himaelf ; 
for  he  eoon  afterwarde  eaeeoted  thie  nurpoee,  in 
company  with  one  Strata  and  some  othere,  whom 


This  catastrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imafflnatione 
ofmentowork;  and  many  prodiglee  and  presages 
were  beHered  to  hare  preceded  It.  A  spectre,  It 
was  eald,  had  preeented  Itself  in  the  night  to 
Brutus,  when  he  waa  about  to  pees  tiM  Hellee- 
pont,  told  him  it  waa  hi»  erll  geniue,  and  waa 
to  meet  him  egabi  at  Fhilippi ;  that  here  it  ao- 
cordingly  again  appeared  on  the  ere  of  the  late 


itns  was  then  about  thirty-eeren  or  forty 
yearaofege.*    Neat  to  Cafeo  he,  of  aU  the  Ho- 
mane,  was  supposed  to  haye  acted  from  the  pureet 
motiyes  of  public  yirtne.    Ceesiue  had  too  much 
oim 


mhid  to  endure  a  master;  but  Bru* 
tue  was  likewlee  too  Juatto  haye  uaurped  on  the 
rights  of  his  fcUow^tiaene,  eyen  if  they  had 
been  in  hie  power.  Hb  character,  however,  in 
some  rsspects.  Is  questicoable ;  and  we  may  not, 
through  the  dlaguiee  of  maanera  aa  diiferent 
from  our  own.  Be  aUe  to  aaoertaln  the  truth. 
Qoerok  who  Is  at  ones  the  principal  author  of 
hb  frme  and  of  the  eaceptions  which  are  taken 


grse  of  errocanoe,  and  complains  of  the  tone 
wiiieh,  while  yet  a  young  men,  he  took  even 
witk  himeelf.*  He  lilnwbc  rebtes  some  partU 
oolare  of  a  loan  which  one  Sceptius  bad  tranlaet- 
ed  ibr  Brutue  in  the  isbnd  of  Cyprus,  and  ol 
which  the  payment  waa  exacted  under  the  pro* 
coneulate  ta  Cicero^  with  dreumatancea  of  un* 
cooamon  avarice  and  eruelty ;  and  that  In  this 
be  even  preeumed  to  demand  that  the  Roman 
proconeui  ahouM  aupport  him  with  all  his  au« 
thority.  llie  ban  wee  usurious,  and,  in  ezacU 
ing  the  payment  of  It,  the  senate  of  Salamb,  in 
the  bland  of  Cyprus,  luid  been  surrounded  by  a 


party  of  cavalry,  and  shut  up  from  the  use  of 
ibod.  Cicero  writes  of  this  proceeding  to  AttI* 
cos,  with  every  eatpreseion  of  blame  and.  indig* 
nation;  and  vet  iJrutus,  then  a  young  man, 
continued  to  be  h«*ld  in  the  highest  veneratbn 
and  esteem  by  persons  who  were  acquainted 
with  these  particulars.  ^  if  you  should  have  no 
other  advantage,"  says  Attlcos,  in  writing  to 
Cleans  '*from  your  present  government, 'but 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  friendship  (if 
Brutus,  thb  alone  will  be  enough."  And  Ci- 
cero himedf  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  after 
thb  transaction,  with  peculiar  eapresslons  of 


4  Ilv.  _,-_ 
SAdAttlo. 


MBSi,  Hlk  esUv.    veL  Patercahu,  e«  1%* 
Hh.  V.  ep.  11,  ft  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.    Ad  mo 
togat  allqeid* 
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■drnimim  and  !«▼«.>  So  that  w«  must  either  MntedoognadffailMortohimhiUtbdiOTioiff 
anppeoe  Bratna  to  hare  haeo  Innoeent  of  tbia  on  the  preaent  occaaioD.  It  ia  aaid  that  hoofw 
oxtortloo  and  cmaltr  eimuiiltted  hf  hla  aaent  ia  dared  the  head  of  Bnitoa  to  be  caitled  Into  Italf, 
Cypnia,  or  that  aach  proceedinga,  tfaouali  eon-  andezpoaed  on  Gnaar'etomb;  and,  amonf  other 
inry  to  Uw,  were  ao  much  anthoriaea  by  the  praoft  of  inaolenoe  and  cmelt jr  whiel'.  ha  fave  in 
practiaa  of  tiie  timea,  aa  to  atain  the  man-  tiie  pnaent  proaperoua  tide  or  hia  fortnnei,  that 
•era  of  the  age  moeh  more  tlian  tiie  charao-  '  liaTing  among  bia priaonera  a  fiitlierand  a  aonof 
tera  of  indiTidnala.  Of  theae  eooieetona,  por^  ',  the  name  of  Floni%  lie  ofdcred  that  one  of  theaa 
hapa,  both  are  in  part  to  be  admitted:  the  ehould  be  put  to  death,  and  that  tbcjahonldcaal 
Uw  of  the  npublic  forbidding  the  intereat  of  lota,  or  flf ht,  to  determine  whl^  ohonid  ha 
aaoney  under  tlie  denomination  of  naoij,  in-  I  apared.  Under  thb  cmd  aenlenee,  the  fiithcr 
flamed,  rather  than  prevented,  the  eril.  Under  intreated  that  he  himadf  might  die.  OctaTina 
this  prohibition,  the  neaemltoua  borrower  waa  '  attended  to  see  the  execution ;  and,  allcr  the 


made  to  pay  for  the  risk  and  obloquy  which  the 
lender  incurred  by  transgressing  the  law,  aa  well 
aa  for  the  uae  of  his  money.    It  waa  impoasiblo 


is  nesessary  in 
ofthhiga; 
money  muat  borrow ;  and  persona 


persons  haTinr  o 
r ;  and  persona  naTing  money 
wOl  lend,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.    It 


upears  to  hare  been  oistomary  with  towna  in 
the  prorinoes^  with  corporationa,  and  with  do- 
penoent  nrincea,  to4iorrow  money  at  exorbitant 
Interest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probaUy 
to  employ  that  mon< 
gain  the  poworfuL' 


making 
'ompieyhad  great 
-  likewlaen 


to  employ  that  money  in 
_  in  the  poworfuL'   F< 
owing  to  him  in 

great  preaenta  from  thenoa.  Theee  we  mnat  ad- 
mit to  hare  been  great  abuaee;  but  indi^tdoala 
are  not  alwaya  accountable  for  the  ahossa  of 
their  age,  eren  where  they  have  not  oaanacted 
them  in  their  own  practice. 

Brutus  and  Gassina,  the  hMt  nnanoeaasfbl 
leadera  of  tlio  republican  party,  oven  afler  It  be- 
came a  crime  to  mention  their  namoa  with  ra- 


pendent  of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  la  said, 
when  the  death  of  Brutue  waa  reported  to  him, 
exprtssed  the  highest  respect  for  his  memoiTy 
covered  his  remaina  with  the  imperial  robe 
which  he  hfanself  wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered 
his  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  highest 
marka  of  distinction  and  honour;*  in  this  in- 
stance probably  acting  from  poUcy,  or,  under  all 
the  vices  of  dissipation  and  profligacy  with  which 
he  waa  charged,  knowing  bow  to  aeiae  the  occa- 
aion  of  gaining  the  puUie  esteem,  1^  splendid 


to  generosity 
Octaviua,  who  far  excelled  his  coUei^^  in  the 
ordinary  arta  of  diaoretioa  and  policy,  ia  repro- 


1  Tld.  lib.  de  Cburis  Ontoribii*»  cap.  S.  Ac  *c« 
lids  book  is  expressly  dated  sfter  the  retara  of 
Cicero  from  Cnicia. 

S  CIcer.  sd  Att.  Hb.  v.  ep.  11. 

•  nut.  ia  Antonio  et  Bmto. 


That  part  of  the  y 
"  e  heighta,  beii 
bearing  of  the'death  of  the 


to  the 


toe  vanquiahi 
being  about 


death  of  the  fiithcr,  likewiae  witnessed  that  of 
the  eon,  who  kUied  himoelf.« 

■  darmywhichfled 

fourteen  thoumnfl 
of  thdr 
aunendered  tbemsdves,  and  were 
equally  divided  betwera  Octaviue  and  Antony, 
llioee  who  remained  in  the  camp,  or  at  any  of 
the  ovt-poata  of  the  army,  likewise  kid  down 
their  anna.  Of  the  pereone  of  rank  who  partook 
in  the  wreck  of  their  party  at  FhiUmd,  aomeca* 
coped  by  eea,  and  Joined  Sextua  Pompeius  in 
Sieily,  now  the  eole  refuge  of  thoee  who  adhered 
to  the  commonwealth.  Others  killed  them- 
aclres,  or  In  the  late  action  had  refuaed  quarter, 
and  fbocfat  till  they  were  slain.  Among  ttieflrat 
ware  Liviua  Druaua,  the  ikthcr  of  Livfa,  after- 
wards  the  wife  of  Octaviua.  Amonr  tlie  eeosnd 
ware  two  young  men  of  diatinguished  namee  i 
Gato^  the  Bon  of  him  who  died  at  Utica,  and 
Lndua  Gossius^  nephew  of  the  late  gencraL 
Laboo,  with  great  ddiberation,  pmared  a  grave 
for  himeelf  in  his  tent,  wrote  to  bis  ianulT  at 
Bome^  gave  directlona  about  bis  ai5drs,  and  Oioi 
submitted  hfanself  to  a  person  whom  he  had  re- 
tained to  put  an  end  to  hia  life. 

It  appeara  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour 

nongthoRo 


Romana  of  this  age,  to  perish  by  their 
own  Iwnda  rather  than  bvthat  of  their  antagon- 
iata»  otherwiee  thev  could  have  eaaiiy,  when  for- 
tune appeared  to  navo  declared  acainat  them, 
forced  the  enemy  to  bestow  that  dcnth  which 
they  afterwards  obtalndd  wiah  great  iductanca 
fhim  their  frienda;  and  perhaps^  in  ferdng 
mattera  to  tbia  extremity,  they  might  havu 
turned  the  fortune  of  battle.  Ctesar  aeeoDa  to 
have  owed  hia  victory,  on  some  occasions,  to  cf> 
forts  of  tbia  aort,  and  hia  party  in  general  pr»» 
vaiJed  by  their  perseverance  under  checks  and 
diflicultiea,  as  much  aa  by  the  advantage  thaf 
took  of  their  victories.* 


4  fluetoa.  in  Octav.  c  14.    Die. 
psTdcalw  sftcr  tbe  bottle  of  Aodva. 

5  8oe  tbe  History  of  tbe  Caapaigas 
atDyiniddaBi,andinAiika. 


▼•] 


or  THk  ROMAN  EEPUBLIC 


CHAP,  V. 

Anioiw^Their  SqtanSon-^Progrem  cfOckmrnt  ai  Bome^Hu  Fnendt  Mmogmu  and  Jgmfo^ 

^.__J?'  __  J  r^^ i.    T.^u.  ^  *i.-  >w — .....^  ^  ^  InkaNUmti  to  make  im  for  tke  Troop^^ 

i  Badmctian  cf  Penuia-^JPnjgreu  if  AaUmy 


and  Dktrtn  m  liafy  on  tka 
tfvwww^  ofFubia  ami  Imomm  Jntoim.^— — 
mAtia^BiMatayatJlamdna^Satwm  to  — 
^OttamttMamdAfOaa^ieBMm^^TMrJhefCjf. 


MONO  tiM  immedUitecoiiMqiiami  of  the 

wile  of  B 


A' 


of  Porda,  the 


Brutal)  and  ths 


4Mf  htor  of  Cato.  Bdog  anipected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  UIl  henelf,  watched  bjher  aerranta,  and 
■nxlonaly  predaded  from  tho  ordinary  meana  of 
t  affeetlflf  tnal  irarpoae,  ihe  swallowed  bomlng 
•oala*  and  ezp&ed.  This  was  said  to  have  hap- 
poied  on  hearinc  of  her  husband's  death ;  hut 
Plutarch  eites  a  letter  of  Brutus,  extant  in  his 
own  time,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this 
~  the  death  of  Brutus,  and 


„  J  imputed  to  tlie  ucglicence  of  her  serrants, 
who  attended  her  in  the  delirium  of  a  foTcr.* 

By  the  battles  which  had  been  fouf  ht  in  ^- 
ftnnt  puts  of  the  empire,  by  the  late  maanere 
In  Italy,  and  by  the  event  of  the  war  at  PhilippI, 
the  last^pillara  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to 
bo  removed,  or  hot  a  few  of  its  members  were 
left  who  had  any  seal  for  its  preservation.  Oo- 
tavius  and  Antony,  upon  the  total  and  decisive 
victory  they  had  gained,  without  paying  any 
rcgwd  to  the  pretensions  of  t«pidus,  made  a 


province  or  Ainca.*  ii  was  agreet 
them,  that  Antony  sliould  prosecute  the  i 
of  the  war  in  tho  east,  and  raise  the  nc 
oontributions  to  enable  them  to  fhlill  their  en- 
gagements to  tiie  army :  that  Octavius  should 
return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war  aninst  Sex- 
tos  Pompeioi,  repnss  the  dedans  of  Lepidus,  In 
case  he  should  be  diamtisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangonent,  and  in  proper  time  settle  thereterana 
OBthe  landa  which  had  been  allotted  to  them.— 
These  articles  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
€he  ratifications  exchanged.  Antony  having  re- 
ceived from  Octaviua  a  reinforcement  of  two  le- 
gions, departed  for  Asia»  and  Octaviua  set  out 
OB  hii  return  to  Rome.  __ 

When  accounts  of  tho  final  action  at  PhOippi 
Wfre  received  in  the  dty,  a  thanksgiving  waa 
orderad;  and,  instead  of  bdng  limited  to  fifty  or 
sixty  days,  as  In  the  late  decrees  which  had  pasa- 
ad  in  honour  of  Julius  C«ar,  this  festival  waa 
DOW  to  be  continued  for  an  entire  year.  In 
proportion  to  the  approaches  which  the  republi- 
can party  made  to  its  entire  extinction,  the  lew 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  affeeUtlon  of  Joy 
that  kept  paco  with  their  real  sorrow.  Tbdr 
fears  broke  forth  in  profiise  expremions  of  pre- 
tended attachment  and  seal  for  the  honour  of 
those  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gladness,  covering  CB- 


•  Plot.  In  Brt«o. 
•  Dls.Cass.lib.xlTiil.e.1. 


anxiety  or  tenor,  the 
of  Italy  looked  Ibr  the  arrival'of  an  army  whick 
was  to  be  gratified  with  thdr  ricfaeat  possesif 
They  rememliered  wiiat  bad  passed  at  fa 
militaij  entries  into  Room^  and  they  anticipated 


yonng 
tromn 


Itary  entries  into  Room^  and  they  anticipated 
sufferings  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
ng  man  who  had,  during  aome  time,  and 


policy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderatioa, 
and  employed  every  artifice  to  forward  hie  puiw 
pose ;  but  in  proportion  aa  he  became  secure  of 
nis  end,  he  threw  off  his  origind  mask,  and  con- 
curred in  tuurpationt  the  mott  bloodv  of  any  that 
had  been  known  in  the  history  of  manlcind.^ 
Octavius  bdng  detained  by  sidcness  on  his  way 
to  the  dty,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  cained 
force  from  delay.  Jit  was  supposed  that  no  de- 
finred  hie  arrival  only  while  he  adf  vaeted  his  plan, 
or  took  meesures  to  render  its  effects  mors  cer- 
tain.  Every  one  exanerated  the  evil,  but  no 
one  thought  of  a  remedy.  Such  was  the  preeent 
state  of  a  hdpiess  nobility  and  people,  the  re- 
mains of  a  oommonwealto,  long  accustomed  to 
domiidon,  retaining  thdr  liaughtiness  while  they 
lost  thdr  vigour,  long  desirous  of  power,  but 
unable  to  sintain  the  wdgfat  of  a  free  coostita* 

thatbia 


d  by  dckness,  acerated  the  d^ 
I  thanksgiving  for  the  late  vfe- 
Ikillppi,  but  dedred  it  might 


Octaviua  gave  nodee  to  the 
u  delayed  1 
a  continued  tl 
tory  obtained  at  Philip 

be  understood,  that  this  honour  was  conferred 
on  account  of  the  exemplary  Justice  he  had  done 
on  the  assassins  of  his  lather,  llie  cunning  witk 
which  he  oecadonally  dropt  this  pretence,  or 
with  which  he  resumed  it,  as  the  modve  of  all 
his  pursuits,  forms  a  striking  part  in  bis  charaiw 
ter.  He  at  one  time  co-operated  with  the  con- 
spiratoTB,  and  dedared  it  to  be  hie  intention,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  restore  the  repulklie. 
He  accordingly  promoted  the  readutkms  which 
were  Uktn.  at  Rome  in  fiivour  of  Decimus,  ae 
wdl  as  Bilarous  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  he  promot- 
ed the  dectkm  of  Caaoa  into  the  olBce  of  tril>une  ; 
he  ralaed  an  army  to  support  them  against  An- 
tony, and  took  into  his  coundk  the  most  vehe- 
ment partbans  of  the  senate.  ««  Even  Senma 
GalbOfhoUuut  tke -very  dagger  wUh  wkick  he  wnttm 
dertd  Qnar/*  sdd  Antony  to  him,  in  his  letter 
during  the  siege  of  Mutina,  **  it  now  employed  jn 
your  camp."  '    As  he  often,  however,  on  rarmer 


courted  the  armv,  by  affeedng  a  piooi 
Intention  to  avenge  his  fother*s  death,  ao  he  now 


recurred  to  the  i 
to< 


me  pretence, « the  meet  likdy 
the  ikvoor  that  was  paid  to  tho 
IS  and  Casdns,  and  the  general 


memory  of  Bmtna  and  Casdns, 
regret  which  attended  the  catastrophe  of 


general 
thelMt 


f  door.  PhQip.    latsny  to  Oetavias  pad 
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P.  SeroUius, 
fatica  Itau. 
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mnuvKTj  aonme»f  wsa  quaiinea  v 
soimmI  hie  defeeCi  m  a  toldier ; 
Us  induatrf,  his  temMr,  his  eho 
ftDd  hit  fitneM  to  eoncB  th«  mi 
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wen  now  to  bo  laC  looao  on  thob 

The  hinooont,  who  had  tahen  no  pan 

ite  tivMiUca,  were  to  bo  ■acriiciad,  mady 

tbdr  poneniona  aoited  tlie  oonvonlaagr 

of  thoae  who  had  akeadj  brought  lo  auny  cvflo 

on  tlM  oooamonwoalth.     They  had  been  pt*- 

mieed jproteetSon  Irom  tiiie  par^;  hut  were  now 

to  sufier  from  their  pretendod  protectera  and 


MO 

■eene  that  waa  acted  in  behalf  of  the  comnioo. 
wealth. 

Aboat  thio  iimo»  OetaTiua  was 
known  to  liaTe  in  hie  eenrice  two 
ofllcera  of  distinguished  merit, 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and 
CaiiM  Cilnitti  Mmsenas;  both  well 
qualified  in  their  respective  parta 
to  support  him  in  tlie  pretensions  he  bad  formed 
on  the  empire.  The  first,  W  his  courage  and 
military  abilities^  waa  qualiiied  to  supply  or  to 
*  "«r ;  the  second,  by 
I  choice  of  frieiida, 
s  of  the 
timee,  liy  diverting  the  minds  of  men  from  ob- 

tsts  of  public  distress  to  the  elogant  and  amus- 
g  occupations  of  literary  genius,  well  qualified 
to  smooch  all  the  dilBcuftiee  in  the  way  of  bis 
civil  administration.  Although  it  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  what  degree  Octavius  was  to  com- 
mit his  affiUrs  to  such  able  hands,  his  diaoem- 
ment  in  choosing  them  might  be  considered  as 
the  presage  of  a  fortune  not  depending  on  ac- 
cidents, but  founded  on  a  real  asomdant  of  under* 
atanding  and  judgment. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Casar  at  Rome^ 
be  ^ve  assurance  to  the  senate  of  his  intention  to 
avoid  all  unneoeeeary  acts  of  severity.'  But  the 
first  otject  of  his  administration  being  to  settle 
the  veterans  on  the  poeseesions  which  they  had 
been  made  to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
be  was  very  soon  led  Into  a  scene  of  extreme  vio- 
Imoe,  and  involved  in  great  diflicultiee. 

At  the  formation  of  tne  triumvirate  the  army 
Aad  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  eettkd 
on  the  moot  fertile  lands,  or  in  the  wealtbieet 
citiee  of  lUily.  In  order  to  fulfil  tbeee  expeeta- 
tions,  it  was  necenary  to  ditposecM  the  ancient 
inhabitants ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  done  without 
any  pretence  of  forfeiture,  or  delinquency  of  any 
sort,  the  unhappy  sufferen  pleaded,  Uiat  the 
hmds  intended  lor  the  army  snould  be  taken  by 
lot,  or  in  equal  proportions,  and  |n  every  part  of 
the  empire.  Hut  the  soldiers  were  abeolute^ 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  but  by  immediate  poa- 
session  of  the  lots  which  had  been  actu- 
ally assigned  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 
A  general  order  was  accordingly  signed  for  the 
preeent  occupiers  of  those  lauds  to  remove.  The 
victims  of  this  severity  repaired  to  Rome  Ip  en- 
tire families;  persons  of  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition  crowded  the  streets^  took  shelter  in 
the  temples  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
and  fiUod  the  city  with  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations.' "  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
citizens  of  Rome,"  tliey  said,  "  were  stripped  of 
their  posiesqioos,  and  turned  out  to  perish  with 
their  children,  to  make  way  for  adventurers  who 
had  subverted  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
who  were  to  perpetuate  the  military  usurpation 
tbev  had  established.  The  same  violent  haods 
Irhlch  had  stripped  the  Rontan  people  of  their 


1  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  xlTiU.  e.  S. 
t  Pabllus  Yirgiliui  Mnro  is  said  to  hare  been  of 
fhb  injured  train.  Having  liad  a  small  property  in 
land  near  Mantna,  he  was  stripped  nf  it  to  malce 
way  for  an  oflker  of  the  legions  ;  a  wrong  to  which 
bo  so  tenderly  allodes  in  his  eclogue  (Nos  patri» 
fioos  et  dnicia  linquimns  arva,  nos  parrian  fu^imns.) 
Bat  being  recomoiended  to  Macenas  by  Asanius  Pol* 
ho,  who  commanded  in  that  part  of  Iraly,  he  ob- 
t^iined,  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  flte 
genius,  a  prqtection  which  humnniry  and  justici*  owe 
•qoaUyto  overv  other  person  that  was  luTolt  ed  in  bis 
caliuuty. Appian.  de  BeU.  Ctr.  Ub.  v. 


friends,  greater  evils  tlian  any 
had  over  endnrsd  fitaaa  tfaa 


vlncaj 


compbinlB  both  tha  anny 
»  equally  iaeensihle,  and  pro 
In  particular  instances,  to  aets  of  violeno%  whish 
the  execution  of  their  general  purpoae  did  not 
require.  Ther  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
ooapense  by  their  indecision  in  choosing  their 
lots ;  by  quitting  those  which  were  at  mat  aa* 
aigned,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  others; 
and,  by  leaving  partictilar  persona  without  out 
r^gtilar  grant  or  assignment,  to  make  free  wita 
such  lands  as  suited  their  oonveniency.  Hm 
leaders  were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  they 
could  not  reetrain,  and  gave  way  to  a  vioienen 
to  which  they  owed  the  possession  of  ^*^  *~ 


The  army  now  considering  the  Unds  of  Italy 
as  their  property,  looked  upon  every  penen  in^ 
eUned  to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  thete 
enemy,  resented  every  delay  that  was  made  In 
gratifying  their  desires,  and  were  equally  inea. 
lent  to  weir  own  oflicers  as  thev  were  to  tha 
paofrfe.  A  party  being  assembled  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  to  receive  their  dismission  and  their 
aarignments  of  land;  and  having  aoroe  time 


waited  for  Octaviua,  from  whom  they  expeeto 
satlsfhction  in  these  particulars,  became  impa 
tient  and  clamorous,  laid  violent  hands  on  N»- 


nlnii  a  centurion,  who  endeavoived  to  pacify 
tham,  and  even  threw  him  into  the  river,  whcra 
he  porished.  They  afterwards  dragged  the  dead 
body  on  shore,  and  placed  it  on  the  way  by 
which  their  general  was  to  pass,  as  a  vraming, 
that  he  himself  should  not  slight  their  dispka^ 
sure.  Octavius  being  informed,  before  he  cama 
abroad,  of  this  menacing  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  authority,  saw  the  necesdtv  of  not 
appearing  to  be  moved.  He  passed  tne  dead 
body  without  seeming  to  observe  it,  made  tha 
intended  distribution  of  land  to  the  troops ;  and 
affecting  to  consider  the  murder  of  Nonius  aa 
the  effect  of  a  private  quarrel,  in  which  he  waa 
to  take  no  part,  left  this  dangerous  meeting  with 
an  exhortation,  that  they  should  not  wenken  tkeim 
own  cause  bjf  quarreiling  among  Iktmselves, 

The  cohorts  which  OcUvius  retained  far  tha 
ordinary  guard  of  his  own  person,  treated  hiaa^ 
on  occasion,  with  eooal  disrespect.  As  an  in* 
stance  of  this  sort,  it  is  mentioned,  that  on«  m 
their  body  having,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  Equestrian  bench,  and  the  audi* 
ence  being  scandalized  at  this  act  of  presumption^ 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  of  his  general; 
but  his  companions  being  made  to  believe  that 
he  waa  carried  away  to  be  put  to  death,  placed 
themselves  In  the  way  of  OcUvius,  aa  he  naased 
from  the  theatre,  and,  with  clamours  and  tnnata 
of  inatant  revenge,  demanded  their  fellow-soldl« 
to  be  restored.  Having  prevailed  hi  this  paiw 
ticular,  they  called  upon  him  to  declare  wh«A 
usage  he  had  received;  and  when  they  ware 
told  by  himself  that  no  vioknca  had  bean  aflcrad 
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to  blm,  they  alleged  that  be  wm  hired  to  oononl 
the  trath,  aud  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army, 
and  were  ecareely  to  be  appeawd  by  hie  repeated 
aMereratioiis  to  the  contrary. 
I  In  th«ee  danfferoiw  times,  enormltlee  which 

t  Were  committed  by  disorderly  persons  of  any 

drflcription  being  imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were 
suffered  to  pass  with  Imponity.  Robbery  and 
murders  became  frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  as  well  as  the  provincial  town%  was  In- 
fested by  persons  who,  either  from  necessity,  or 
from  the  license  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  rapine. 
No  property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  or  per- 
sons of  all  parties  equally  insecure.  At  Rome 
the  rent  of  houses  fell  to  a  fourth,  and  whole 
streets  appeared  to  be  deserted.^ 

In  this  dbtracted  scene,  nevertheless,  there 
were  persons  who  envied  Octavius  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
these  Manius,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
affairs  of  Marie  Antony,  Lucius  his  brother, 
now  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  his  wife, 
•spiring  to  a  share  of  the  |^ovemment,  became 
Impatient  of  an  administration  from  which  they 
thought  themselves  un&irly  excluded.  Not  only 
L.  Antonius,  in  the  capacity  of  consul,  but  the 
•tiMrs  also,  in  right  of  the  absent  triumvir, 
tbouglrt  themselves  antitled  to  more  considera- 
tion than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  distributing  the  lands  and  other 
rewards  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Oc- 
tavius a  signal  advantage  over  his  colleague^  and 
fixed  the  expectations  of  all  men  upon  him  idoneb 
Bj  these  means  he  filled  Italy  with  his  own  ro- 
tamers  and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  oomplalnod  that 
Mark  Aatonv  should  be  thus  depciTed  of  tha 
fruits  of  a  victory,  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  She  appealed 
to  the  legions,  presented  herself  at  their  quarters, 
and,  with  her  children  in  her  arms,  implored, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a  matter  of  right 
in  behalf  of  hn  husband. 

In  tills  manner,  persons  representing  the  ab- 
sent triumvir  endeavoured  to  divide  the  party, 
and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  eonfiislon  al- 
ready subsisting,  a  breach  and  opposition  of  in- 
terest among  those  who  commanded  the  army. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  from 
the  interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of 
Domitius  AhenoborlMis  and  Seztns  Pomneius, 
from  the  opposite  ports  of  Illvricum  and  Sicily, 
to  the  importation  of  com  and  other  neceesaries ; 
and  tills  drcumstance.  Joined  ton  the  uncertainty 
of  property,  and  the  other  causes  which  inter- 
ruptod  indnstryy  completed  tiie  distresses  of  Italy. 
TIm  people,  although  they  were  willing  to 
■nbmit  to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  able  to  endure  their  present  suflVriii^. 
The  friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  load  Oc- 
taylus  with  the  blame  of  these  evils,  and  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  wrest  the  |^o- 
▼emment  out  of  his  hands.  I'hey  found  fault 
with  the  provision  he  had  made  for  the  army  as 
too  scanty ;  and  ther  Joined  in  the  complaints 
tliat  were  made  by  the  sufferers,  who  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  to  malce  way  fur  the 
soldiers.  They  afftoted  a  design  to  rustore  the 
republic;  and  Lucius  .\ntoniu8,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Roman  consul,  called  upon  the  remain- 
hig  friends  of  the  commonwealth  to  appear  in 
support  of  their  l^gal  magistrate.  He  Drofcesed 
his  intention  to  make  war  even  on  nis  own 
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brother,  as  well  as  on  Octavius,  if  he  should 
persist  in  his  present  usurpations,  or  should  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  restoration  of  the  laws. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  professions  to  this 
purpose,  he  himself,  imectin^  to  believe  tiiat  his 
person  wsa  in  danger,  put  his  attendants  under 
arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force;  a  measure  that  was  ever  con- 
sidered at  Rome  as  the  intimation  of  a  design  to 
usurp  the  government. 

Octavius,  greatly  provoked  hy  these  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Antony,  repudiated  the  daughter  d 
Fulvia,  whom,  at  the  formation  of  the  triumvir- 
ate, he  had  betrothed  merely  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her 
ikmily,  with  express  declarations  of  his  never 
having  had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife. 
Fulvia,  affecting  to  consider  this  insult  as  a  pre* 
lude  to  greater  mjuries,  appealed  to  Lepidus  la 
behalf  of  his  absent  colleague,  and  withdrew  to 
Prsneste,  whither  great  numbers  of  all  ranka 
and  conditions,  both  civil  and  military,  flocked 
to  her  standard.  Heresheputherself  at  thehead 
of  an  army,  held  regular  councils,  and,  with  a 
aword  by  her  aide,  gave  the  pande^  and  fr^ 
quently  harangued  the  troops. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  mptnrs,  repra* 
sentations  to  Antony,  and  nreparatlons  far  war* 
were  equally  made  on  both  sides.  It  was  yet 
uncertain  how  the  army  might  divide  between 
the  parties.  Octavius  was  likely,  by  his  pr»« 
senoe»  to  command  the  superior  number;  but 
peat  part  of  the  forces  now  in  Italy  had  been 
levied  in  the  name  of  Antony,  and  still,  aeoord* 
ing  to  the  custom  of  those  armies,  borehis  nama 
on  their  shields.  The  two  legions  which  wwa 
to  have  been  transferred  to  Octavius,  to  replaet 
those  which  he  liad  giyen  to  Antony  in  Maoa» 


donia,   were  still  retained  by  Lucius  Antonins 
his  brother.    The  provinces  of  Gaid,  with 


fori 


considerable  armies,  ready  to  march  into  Italy, 
were  under  the  government  of  Ventidins,  or 
Plancus,  and  of  Asinius  Pollio^  who  were  tho 
adherents  of  Antony,  and  likely  to  espouse  hia 
cause.  Antony  himself,  by  the  superiority  at 
his  military  character,  had,  in  the  oouiae  of  hia 
Joint  operations  with  Oetayins,  greatly  snrpaa* 
sed  him,  and  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  ra. 
putation  with  the  troops.  It  was,  therefore^ 
necessary  for  his  rival  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  and  not  rashly  to  draw  upon  himself, 
in  this  quarrel,  the  weight  of  his  ooUeague'a 
authority,  nor  to  disgust  the  army,  hy  appear- 
ing to  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war  between  their 
leaders. 

Such  disputes  were  certainly  in  genersl  dis- 
agreeable to  the  army,  who»  having  snbduod 
the  republic,  hoped,  now  at  their  ease,  to  divide 
its  spoUs.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Oo- 
tavius.  If  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  his  enemies*  For  this  purpose 
lie  formed  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  principal 
oflicers;  proposed  that  they  should  make  u^ 
quiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  present  dissentlon, 
and  oblige  tliose  who  were  in  iault  to  submit  to 
their  decrees. 

Fulvia  and  herpartizana  called  thia  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name^  which  wa 
may  translate  the  ammumiliam  mtwik^  and  ra* 
fused  to  submit  their  cause  to  so  new  atrihuad* 

Ihe  army  in  general  waa  alarmed  at  tlMpNa* 
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peel  of  MeiDg  the  dvil  war  renewed.  Two  le- 
ffione  that  bad  firat  lenred  under  Canr,  and 
■Aarwaids  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered 
at  Anoona,  eent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  with  in- 
treatiee  tliat  the  paraee  would  aToid  a  rupture. 
They  wet*  refeired  by  Octavius  to  L.  An- 
tanina,  who»  he  laid,  waa  the  aggreeMT ;  and 
pneeedin^  attended  by  a  great  oonoouree  of 
people  to  Fneneite,  where  the  heada  of  the  op- 
po4to  party  were  aeiemblcdy  beaeecbed  them  to 
apare  the  republic,  already  too  much  aflUcted 
with  civil  dlaaentione.  They  were  told  for  an- 
wer,  that  *' Octaviue  waa  the  aggreaaor:  that 
while  ilia  colleague  waa  raiaiiig  money  lor  tlie 
benefit  of  the  armv,  he  waa  artfully  changing 
the  inhabitanta  of  Italy,  and  occupying  all  the 
important  atationa  of  the  empire  with  hia  own 
ntainera  and  creaturea ;  that  the  money,  which, 
under  pretence  of  aupporting  the  war  againat 
Sextua  Fompeiua,  had  been  taken  from  the 
treaaury,  waa  br  Getaviua  diTerted  from  ita  uae, 
and  employed  in  onrmpting  the  troopa  of  hia 
friend ;  that  the  eatatea  of  the  proacribied,  under 
the  pretence  of  aalee,  at  which,  beaidea  tiie  crea- 
turea of  Dctaviua,  there  waa  no  man  to  pur-> 
eliaae,  had  been  actually  employed  by  him  for 
the  aame  purpoee ;  that.  If  n^  realW  meant  to 
avoid  a  yupture,  he  ought  to  do  nothing,  with- 
o«it  oonaulting  the  frienda  of  hia  colleague,  who 
were  eoually  entitled  with  hlmaelf  to  ahare  In  the 
fniita  of  their  common  victory  obtained  at  Phi- 
Uppi.  But  1  kni/w,"  aaid  Luciua  Antonina, 
«<  the  ialaehood  of  Octaviua;  while  he  amuaee 
you  with  the  hopea  of  a  negotiation  and  treaty, 
and  with  profeaaiona  of  having  nothing  at  heart 
beoidee  your  intereat,  he  ia  arming  himtelf  with 
the  utmoet  diligence,  and  haa  reinforced  the 
garrieon  of  Brundiaium,  with  an  evident  purpoee 
to  obetruct  the  return  of  hia  colleagne^  and  your 
principal  friend,  into  Italy." 

Ortoviua  being  in  poaeeaaion  of  the  capital,  In 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have,  not  only  the 
authority  of  government,  but  the  countenance 
lilcewiae  of  aU  the  more  reepectable  citizena  of 
Rome  on  hia  aide,  called  an  aaeemUy  of  the  a»- 
nate,  at  which  he  invited  the  Equcetrian  order 
to  attend.  He  repreaented  to  thia  aaaembly  the 
ealamitiea  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  the  jealouay  and  reatleaa  ambition  of  a  few 
peraona,  who  called  themaelvea  the  frienda  of 
Marie  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  with  one 
accord  to  Join  him  in  averting  theee  evila.  He 
accordingly  obtained  a  deputation  to  be  aent  to 
Fnencato,  where  tlie  heada  of  the  oppoaito  party 
were  atill  aaaemUed,  to  remonatrate  againat  their 
procedure.  Thia  meaaure  however  had  no  otlter 
elfrct  beaidea  that  which  Octaviua  propoaed  by 
it.  that  of  tranaferring  to  hia  encmiea  tne  blame 
of  all  the  evila  which  were  expected  to  follow. 

An  expedient  waa  propoaed,  more  likdv  to 
prevent  theee  evila,  by  a  conference  to  be  held 
oy  the  military  officera  of  the  oppoeito  aidea, 
who»  perceiving  themaelvea  about  to  be  involved 
in  a  quarrel,  were  extremely  averae  to  riak  all 
the  advantagca  tiiey  had  already  obtained,  with- 
out any  prwpect  of  gain.  Thia  expedient  of  a 
militarv  congreaa  waa  auggeated  by  the  offlcera 
theouelvea.  and  waa  readily  embraced  by  their 
Icadera.  Gabii  being  half  way  ft«m  Prsneat^ 
to  Romob  waa  fixed  upon  aa  the  place  at  which 
they  abenld  meet;  but  on  the  day  on  which  they 
were  to  open  tlieir  eoolereoca^  partlee  of  bene 
having  been,  from  aome  remaina  of  diatruat, 
without  any  concert,  aent  forward  on  both  aidea 
to  OMtrt  their  dcpatieay  and  mutually  to  obaerve 


each  other,  they  met  unexpectedly  on  the  hiA- 
way,  and  coming  to  blowa,  numbera  were  kiUed 


dropped. 


the  intended  convention  wan 


accident. 


Each  of  the  partieo, 
puUiahed 
ible  in  a  hoatile  manner.    Lndna  linto^ 


in  ceoeequence  of  thb 
a  manifeato^  and  began  tn 


niua  had  ordered  new  leviea,  and  with  theae^ 
Joined  to  the  tniope  already  on  foot,  under  the 
authoritv  of  hia  brother,  and  who  were  now 
atationed  in  the  nearer  province  of  Gaul,  under 
Calenua,  he  propoaed  to  aaaemble  an  army  el 
eleven  legiona. 

Octaviua  ordered  aix  legiona  nnder  Salvidl- 
enua,  from  Spain ;  and  having  already  fonr  in 
Italy,  with  a  conaiderabiebodyof  troope,  whichy 
under  the  designation  of  Frvtorian  bandar 
made  the  ordinary  guard  of  hia  peraon,  he  took 
the  field  to  prevent  the  dealgna  of  hie  enemica. 

The  nobility  and  citizeua  of  rank  were  divid- 
ed ;  but  the  greater  part,  who  liad  yet  anr 
hopea  of  aeeing  the  civil  government  reetored, 
thought  themaelvee  aafer  in  the  party  of  the 
conaul  Luciua  Antoniua,  than  In  that  of 
Csaar ;  and  accordingly  repaired  to  hia  camp.  . 

Sextua  Pompeiua,  on  the  eve  of  a  coalaat 
thua  likely  to  divide  hia  enemiea,  might  havu 
made  himaelf  of  conaideraUe  coneequence,  er 
might  have  obtoined  advantageoua  terma  hwa 
either  party.  Hia  foroea  had  been  eeen  greatly 
augmented  by  the  acoeeaion  of  two  legiona,  the 
remaina  of  the  wreck  at  Philippic  that  had  ea- 
caped  with  Murcua.  He  might  have  got  n 
footing  in  Italy,  and,  by  the  favourable  diapoal- 
tloo  of  many  who  felt  the  oppreeaion  of  thn 


vnaent  government,  or  dreaded  the  future  ef- 
ncto  of  Ite  tyranny,  might  have  held 


the  contending 
ther  nnder  the  notion  of 
hia  enemiea  to  waate  their  atrength  againat 


lance  between 
nevertheleaa,  either 


partlea.      He, 

'laaviiw 

lat  each 


other,  or  not  having  I 

arduooa  enterprlaea,  i 

eeeape»  and  contented 

ing  to  aecure  hia  poaeeaaion  of  Sicily  and  SardI* 

nim 


a  aufilcient  genlue  for  endi 
suffered  the  omMCtunity  to 
1  himaelf  with  endeavour* 
neaaion  of  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
1  to  retain  aa  a  patrimony 
Independent  of  Rome. 

JEnobarbua,  the  other  remaining  leader  er 
repreaentatlve  of  the  republican  party,  wlw 
waa  atill  hovering  on  the  oppodte  coaat  of  Italy 
with  the  remaina  of  the  fleet,  which  ha  had 
commanded  under  Brutus  and  Caaaiua,  made 
frequent  deaeenta,  and  plundered  tlM  recant 
setuemente  of  the  veterans.  He  even  forced  hia 
way  Into  the  harbour  of  Brundiaium,  took  aonin 
galieya  belonging  to  Octaviua.  and  laid  waste 
the  MQaoent  country ;  but,  while  he  wae  acting 
in  a  manner  equally  hoetiie  to  both  partlea,  tha 
foroea  of  the  tnumvhe,  indifferent  to  every  ex* 
temal  enemy,  b^gan  to  aaaemble  againat  each 
other.  I^idua  declared  for  Octaviua,  and 
theae  two  having  left  the  dty  together,  Lndnn 
Antonina  presented  himeelf  at  the  ntee,  and 
waa  admitted.  Having  asaembied  the  people, 
he  declared  that  hb  intention  waa  to  reetore  tba 
republic  Hie  brother,  he  aaid,  for  the  fnturu 
dceired  no  Illegal  powera,   and  was  ready  to 


time, 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  i 
making  on  the  aide  of  Spain  and  Gaul.     Salvi* 
dienue  being  on  hie  march  to  join  Octaviua^ 
Aainiuaand  Ventidiua  hung  on  bin  rear.  Agrip 
pa,   on  the  part  of  C«aar,   paaeed  the  Fe  b 


Cmap.  v.] 

•rder  to  join  Salrldtenut ;  and  baWng 
in  this  design,  they  obllMd  Asinine  and  Venti- 
dlua  to  remain  on  the  defeneive,  expecting  the 
arriTid  of  Lucius  Antouius,  who  was  on  Us 
march  to  support  them. 

When  Antonius  came  to  a  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  Flamlnian  war,  he  found  the  gor- 
ges of  these  mountains  already  occupied  hy 
Agrippa  and  Salridlenus ;  not  attempting  to 
force  them,  he  fell  back  to  Pfcmsia,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ventldius  to  Join  him  by  some  other 
route;  but  Octavlus  having  got  possession  off 
Sentinnm  and  Nursia,  two  posts  on  the  opposite 
■ides  of  the  mounuins,  effectually  prevented  the 
Junction  of  his  enemies,  assemlded  all  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perusia,  and  invested 
Antonius  in  that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  dr- 
eumvallation,  extending  about  fifty  stadia,  or 
six  miles,  and  placed  his  army  between  two 
parallels,  eoually  strong,  against  any  attempts 
that  were  bkely  to  be  made  from  the  garrison, 
or  from  the  field. 

Lucius  Antonius  l>eing  thus  shut  up  in  Peru- 
sia during  the  autumn,  and  part  of  winter,  and 
all  the  effwts  of  Fulvia,  Asinius,  Ventldius, 
and  Planctts,  to  succour  him  being  ineffectual, 
he  was  reduced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  the 
greatest  extremities,  and  offa«d  to  capitulate. 

Octavius,  in  accepting  this  offer,  with  his 
usual  address,  took  measures  to  divide  hla  ene- 
mies, or  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  Jealousy 
among  them.  He  affected  to  distinguish  the  re- 
gular troops,  which  had  been  formed  to  serve 
under  his  colleague  Mark  Antony,  from  the 
Roman  citizens,  or  rather  supposed  disordefly 
persona,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  this  Insurreo- 
tion.  The  first,  from  vretended  respect  to  their 
leader,  he  allowed  to  withdraw  with  honour,  the 
otfaen  he  required  to  surrender  at  discretion.  In 
eomplving  with  this  requisition,  L.  Antonius 
himself  set  the  example,  went  forth  in  person  to 
receive  the  victor's  commands,  and  being  cour- 
teously treated,  alleged  hts  duty  as  a  dvti  ma- 
gistrate, and  his  desire  to  restore  the  common- 
wealth, as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  Im- 
nhired  mercy  for  thoee  who  had  embarked  with 
aim  in  the  same  design.  Octaviua  reniied, 
**  That  as  his  enemies  nad  surrendered  tnem- 
■dves  at  discretion,  he  should  make  no  remarks 
•n  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  talk  of  conditions, 
where  he  was  not  to  oe  liound  by  a  treaty ;  that 
he  must  now  consider  not  only  what  his  ene- 
mies had  merited,  but  what  was  due  to  him- 
self.'* Having  found  among  his  prisonen  some 
of  tlie  veterans  who  had  served  under  Casar,  he 
was  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  all  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but  obeerving  that  this  measure  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  nis  own  army,  he  confined 
his  severities  to  the  Roman  citizens,  wbo^  he 
pretended,  had  on  thisoocasion  acted  with  equal 
animositv  to  the  army,  and  to  himseiC  To 
avenge  tne  supposed  li^urr  that  was  done  to  the 
army,  all  persons  of  the  civil  deecriptlon,  found 
under  arms,  were  put  to  death.  Oi  theee^  Can- 
nutius,  C  Flavins,  Clodius  Bythinicus,  and 
others,  are  mentioned  by  Appian.'  This  Can- 
ntius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius  to  have  been  the 

bune,  who  presenting  Octaviua  to  his  first  au- 

nce  from  the  people,  contributed  so  mudi  to 
rise  of  his  fortunes, 
e  greater  part  of  the  executions  were  por- 
ed in  the  preeence  of  OcUvius,  and  in  tlio 
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manner  of  saerifioss  to  tiienaiMa,  or  to  the  dU 
vinity,  of  Julius  Gasar.  In  this  Ibrm,  how- 
ever detestable,  they  were  anppoeed,  in  that  ag«^ 
to  carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  wliieh  sanctified  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  ordered,  and  with 
which  Octaviua  himself  witnessed  the  seme. 
Four  hundred  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian 
order  are  said,  hy  IMoo  Cassius  and  Suetonius^ 
to  have  perished  in  this  manner.'  The  magie- 
tretes  and  council  of  Perusia,  being  separetely 
ordered  to  execution.  Implored  for  mercy,  but 
had  one  general  answer.  You  mutt  die,*  Tho 
place  itself,  whether  by  the  deeperation  of  its 
Inhabitants^  or  by  the  outrage  of  those  who  were 
now  become  masten  of  It,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  country  around  be- 
ing deeerted,  or  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 


war  In  Italy,  Domitiuo  Calvinns 
and  Asinius  Polliohad  been  deetin* 
ed  oonauls ;  and  the  year  foUowing 
that,  in  which  these  transaotloms 
passsd,  is  accordingly  dated  or  Id- 


and  cleared  of  Its  former  posseesors,  b 

prey  to  such  foUowen  of  the  army  as  chose  t^ 

occupy  it.* 

At  the  date  of  thie  odious  transaction,  Octa- 
vius  was  no  more  than  twenty-three  yean  of 
ace;  and  though,  in  former  examples  of  cruelty, 
his  vouth  may  have  been  overruled  or  misled 
by  the  party-rage  of  his  colleagues,  vet,  in  this 
Inatance,  he  himself  betrayed  amereuess  nature^ 
in  the  eifects  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  sharsb 
or  to  divide  the  blame  ;*  and  the  world  began  to 
dread  more  from  the  aeparate  power  which  ha 
was  about  to  establish,  than  they  did  fixnn  tha 
Joint  usurpatkm.  In  which  he  bore  a  part,  with 
persons,  of  whom  the  one  was  contemned  ftr 
want  of  capadty,  and  tho  other  detested  tar  his 
profiigata  manners. 

Before  the  breaking  oat  of  tiUs 

WBi^ihtA  with  their  names.  1^ 
were  prevented,  however,  by  this  breach  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Antony  and  of  Cmsot, 
from  taking  the  formal  possession  of  their  oflica. 

PoUlo^  holding  his  commission  from  Mark 
Antony,  although  he  had  no  opportunity  to  act, 
was  understood  to  Join  with  the  brother  In  the 
Ute  dividon  of  their  parties.  IVhUe  the  war 
continued,  being  stationed  in  his  province  in  tht 
district  of  Venraa,  he  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  Anobarbus,  and  representing  Ludns 
Antonius,  with  his  title  of  Koman  oonsnl,  as 
l^sl  hsad  of  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  engm 
that  oflicer  on  his  side ;  hut,  in  the  event  of  tha 
war,  this  correspondence  was  broke  off,  and  tho 
military  adherents  of  Antony  bdng  diqwrsed  or 
cut  off,  his  rdatioiia  and  rstainen  fled  in  diffe- 
rent dirsctions. 

Fulvia,  eecorted  by  three  thousand  horBa»took 
the  road  to  Brundisium,  and  frmn  thenee,  with 
Plancus  and  some  other  attendants,  under  the 
eonvoy  of  five  gaUers,  sailed  to  Greece.*  Julia, 
tha  aged  mother  of  Antony,  took  reAura  with 
Seztue  Pompdua  in  Sidly.  Thither  Okewlso 
fled  Tiberiue  Oandlua  Nero,  with  his  wife  Li- 
via  Dmdlla,  and  her  infhnt  aon,  penons  often 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequd  of  this  history,  as 
prindpal  sharen  in  that  power  which  now 


seemsd  to  be  nised  on  tho  I 


loftfadr 
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Others  had  reooorM  to  the  protection  of  wfino- 
barbiu  oo  the  ooMt  of  Apuha. 

While  the  relations  of  Antony  in  ItalT  were 
WW ed  in  thk  unfortunate  contest*  he  nimself 
iMa  passed  from  Greece  through  Asia  into 
Egypt,  where,  belieying  all  his  difficulties  were 
at  an  end,  he  indulged  bis  natural  disposition  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  At  Ephesus  he  had 
assembled  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Asia,  proposed  a  contribution,  and  re- 
presented the  occasion  which  obliged  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  to  make  a  demand  for  mo- 
ney. **  They  were  about  to  disband  the  army,** 
he  said,  **  consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty,  eight 
legions,  to  whom  were  due  great  arrears  of  pay, 
together  with  deserved  rewards  and  gratuities 
ftir  past  services.  One  of  my  oolleai^ues,**  he 
continued,  « is  gone  into  Italy  to  provide  settle- 
■lents  for  this  numerous  army,  or  rather  to  re- 
move all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  them.  The  task  of  finding  sup- 
ines of  money  lies  upon  me,  and  1  km  per- 
■naded  you  will  own  we  are  very  moderate, 
when  we  demand  no  more  than  you  gave  to  our 
enemlea.  Necessity,  however,  obliges  us  to  ex- 
•et,  in  one  year,  what  Brutus  and  Cassius  levied 
in  two."  **  You  will  please  then  to  order,"  said 
•ne  of  the  audience,  '*two  summers  and  two 
harvests  in  this  wonderful  year ;  for  you,  who 
•an  command  us  to  nay  the  tax  of  two  years  in 
one,  can  likewise  order  the  firuits  of  both  years 
to  he  gathered  in  one."* 

Antony,  who  paid  more  nard  to  wit  than 
to  the  considerations  either  of  iiumanity  or  Jus- 
tice, was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  agreed 
that  the  propoeed  subsidy  should  be  levied  In 
two  years,  instead  of  one."  From  £phera%  he 
travelled  hy  the  coast  towards  Syria,  laid  heavy 
oontrilnitloDs,  disposed  of  lands  and  country 
•eats,  of  which  he  made  gifts  to  his  retainers 
and  followers.  He  received  frequent  applica- 
tions for  such  favours  from  those  who  attended 
him,  under  pretence  that  the  estates,  which 
they  coveted,  were  either  deserted  or  occupied 
by  an  enemy.  To  his  cook,  in  particular,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  the  grant  of  a  large  poeses- 
■ion,  for  having  pleased  him  in  the  dressing  of  a 
supper.  In  his  own  behaviour,  he  exhibited 
that  dissipation  and  extravagance,  to  which  he 
ever  returned  in  the  moments  of  triumpli  and 
relaxation,  and  showed,  in  the  gayety  and  fes- 
tivity of  his  court,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
melancholy  with  which  the  inhabitonts  of  every 
province  were  seized  on  his  approach."  He  had 
probably  seen  Cleopatra  in  Italy,  during  her 
Intimacy  with  Julius  Canr;  and  now,  sup- 
posing himself  come  in  place  of  that  successful 
adventurer  as  head  of  tne  empire,  he  thought 
of  this  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  labours,  and 
possibly  considered  her  as  the  principal  db)ect  of 
his  Journey  to  the  east.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  scene  of  their  meeting,  with  a  fhroe  to  con- 
sist of  a  supposed  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  ho 
affected  to  believe  a  report  of  her  having  ordered 
her  fleet  from  Cyprus  to  Join  that  of  (^ssius  in 
the  late  war,  and  ne  sent  lier  a  formal  summons 
to  meet  him  in  Cilieh^  and  to  give  in  her  an- 
swers to  this  heavT  charge. 

Cleopatra  aeoorunglyappeand  on  the  Cydnoa 
«B  board  a  galley,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
I  the  Eoman  trinaTir  with  th«  ptoliMlon 
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of  her  ornaments,  the  dcganea  of  her  eqnlpi^g% 
and  the  charms  of  her  persen.  She  was  now 
about  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age^  and  bdnr 
acquainted  with  the  langnages  and  mannen  m 
different  nations,  particularly  Instmcted  In  tha 
literature  of  the  Greeka,  and  being  in  the  matn- 
rity  of  wit  and  beauty,  she  joined  the  arts  of 
a  coquet,  with  all  the  accomplishments  which 
became  the  birth  and  the  high  oouditifln  of  n 
queen.  Being  Invited  to  sup  with  Antony,  tt% 
pleaded  that  he  should  begin  with  accepting  h&t 
invitation.  At  their  first  entertainment,  oh> 
serving  that  his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp^ 
she  humoured  him  in  this  mannet",  and  •vca 
surpassed  him  In  the  fireedom  of  her  umtsm- 
tion. 

From  thenoeforward  Antony  laid  aalds  aB 
business,  foltowed  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  her 
kingdom,  leaving  his  own  provinces  exposed  t^ 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  soon  after  aa- 
sailed  and  overrun ;  and  while  thie  storm  wna 
raging  in  the  east,  and  his  brother,  with  hia 
other  adherents  in  Italy,  wero  strnggUi^^  for 
his  sharo  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and 
obUged  to  fly  or  submit  to  hia  rival,  he  m 
the  winter  at  Alexandria  In  frolic  and  dia 
tion.*  To  gratify  the  jealousy  of  Cleopatra,  ha 
ordered  Aisinoe,  her  sister  and  competitor  for 
the  throne,  who  had  hitherto  been  eonfbied  at 
Miletus,  to  be  pot  to  death.  In  every  other 
particular,  he  suffered  himself  to  he  govcmod 
by  her  caprice,  and  with  the  ensi^  and  atten- 
dance of  a  Roman  consul,  ana  first  officer  of 
the  stato  in  the  empire,  lived  like  a  boy  under 
the  influence  of  his  first  amour.  The  couna 
of  his  pleasures,  however,  was  In  a  little  tfana 
effectually  interrupted,  by  a  report  of  the  stato 
of  his  affairs  in  Syria  and  the  Lesser  Ashk 

Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  had 
paased  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  had 
overrun  Syria,  and  was  making  hasty  advances 
In  Cilicia.  He  was  conducted  in  this  axpedi. 
tion  by  Labienus,  a  Roman  officer,*  who,  on  tha 
part  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  had  resided  at  tha 
court  of  Parthhi  while  the  fiite  of  the  empiin 
yet  remained  in  suspense  at  Phllippl,  and  who 
now  persuaded  the  Pkrthians  to  attempt  tho 
conquest  of  opulent  provincee  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  together  with  the  Roman 
republic  itself,  were  become  the  posssssion  of 
mero  adventurers,  unacknowledged  and  unsop** 
ported  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

Upon  this  alarm,  Antony  had  assembled  the 
navid  forcee  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  had  aet 
sail  with  two  hundred  galleys  for  tho  coast  of 
Phoenicia;  when  the  misconduct  and  distress  of 
his  relations  In  Italy  wero  roported  to  him,  and 
showed  him  the  necessity  of  directing  thither 
the  armament  which  he  bad  fitted  ont  agalnag 
the  P^hiana,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  Int^ 
rest,  and  to  save  the  remains  of  hie  nowcr.* 
Having  committed  the  command  of  hia  foross  in 
Asia  Uiereforo  to  Ventidius,  he  ateersd  fSn* 
Greece.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  waa 
received  by  Fulvia,  whoee  saiutotlons  wero  wro- 
bably  less  flattering  than  those  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  accustomed  in  Egypt.  The  husband 
occaaon,  i 


and  the  wlft^  on  this  ( 


weromatuall/ 


4  Phrt.  la  Antonio. 

5  Supposed  to  bo  th 
JoUqs  Cbrsar  In  the  reduetiea  d 
wards  sgsioat  him  in  the  dvil  war. 
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ilflpoMd  to  blame  and  to  recriminate.  He  com- 
plained of  the  flame  which  bad  been  so  unaea- 
•onabif  raiaed  in  his  affaire  in  Italy,  and  ebe  of 
Ua  notorions  infidelities  to  her  bed,  and  of  his 
remiaeneH  in  the  carp  of  his  interest.  She  wu 
Wpfiooed,  in  fomenting  the  late  quarrel  with 
t>ctfcvins,  to  have  acted  so  much  from  jealousy 
of  Cleopatra,  as  to  have  industriously  created 
troubles  in  Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  the  return 
of  her  husband  from  Egypt. 
At  Athens,  Antony  was  likewise  met  by 
Libo,   the  fitther-in-law  of  Seztus 
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Pompeias»  wlio»  under  pretence  of  conducting 
his  mother  Julia  in  safety  to  her  son,  brought 
•fverturas  of  an  alliance,  and  proposals  to  form 
ssmo  conoert  for  the  conduct  of  their  operations 
on  the  opposite  eoasto  of  Italy  against  OetaTius. 
To  this  proponi,  howerer,  Antony  made  no 
dsdsiTe  reply.  In  the  late  partition  of  the  em- 
phre,  Italy  was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate 
Ml  of  any  of  the  triumTirs ;  but  being  equally 
open  to  au  of  thom,  Antony  professed  being  on 
hk  way  thither,  not  as  an  enemy  of  Octevius, 
but  as  nis  colleague  in  the  goTemment,  equally 
interested  with  himself  to  preserve  the  capital  of 
the  empire  undisturbed.  In  answer  to  Libo, 
"      '         he   acknowledged  his  obligation  to 


Sextna  Pompeius,  for  the  honourable 
In  which  he  had  treatna  his  relation,  assured 
him,  that  if  an  opportunity  oiFered,  he  should 
be  happy  to  return  the  favour;  and  that  if  he 
were  MMiged  to  make  war  on  Octavius,  he  should 
be  glad  of  Pompey*s  assistance;  or,  in  case 
matters  were  accommodated  otherwise,  should 
not  neglect  his  interest  in  aiyusting  the  treaty. 

Octavius  l>eing  informed  of  this  interview, 
•eised  the  opportunity  which  it  |ave  him  of 
'  nitting  suspicions  against  Antony  m  the  minds 
of  the  veterans.  He  published  the  intelligence 
be  had  received  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompeian  faction,  and  represented  it 
aa  a  prelude  to  some  scheme  for  restoring  the 
ouemiesof  the  late  C«Mar,  forre-establbhing  the 
ancient  poesenors  of  land  in  Italy,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  dispoeecasing  the  veterans  of  the  set- 
Uemente  recently  made  In  their  favour.  By 
spreading  these  repoits  in  the  army,  he  tooK 
measures  to  strengthen  himself,  m  case  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  refuse  his  colleague  a 
free  admisiion  into  any  of  the  porta  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  Cafenus, 
who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  An- 
tony'a  forces  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  dying, 
Octavius  repaired  to  the  Quarters  of  those 
troops,  gained  them  over  to  his  own  Interest, 
•nd,  in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity,  made  the 
necsssary  change  of  their  officers.  By  these 
BMans,  after  he  had  supplanted  the  party  of  his 
rival  in  all  the  towns  which  they  held  In  Italy, 
1m  now  disposseated  them  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
for  which  their  leader  had  ao  long  contended 
against  the  senate. 

At  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Greece,  Octa- 
vius could  muster  a  land  force  greatly  superior 
to  any  that  could  be  formed  against  him,  even 
by  the  junction  of  his  rival  witli  u9£nobarbus 
and  Scxtus  Pompeius ;  but  he  was  so  much  in- 
ferior in  shippii^;,  that  if  their  fleeta  should 
imite,  they  must  be  masters  of  the  coast,  and 
prevent  all  the  importations  by  which  Italy  was 
•applied  from  abroad.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  some 
Jealonsy  between  them,  or  to  counteract  the  In- 
trigues of  Antony  with  Scribooiua  Libo  and 
wnh  Sextua  Pompeius,  1m  made  offen  of  mar- 
flage  to  ScriboDh^  tlM  sister  of  Libo^  and  annt 
of  Pompey'«  wife;  and  this  propoal  boing  Akt* 


ourably  received  by  the  brother,  be  sent  MuciSi 
the  mother  of  Seztus  Pompeius,  with  an  hon- 
ourable retinue,  to  eneage  her  son  lilcewine  to 
promote  the  intended  alliance.  By  these  means, 
he  hoped  to  amuse,  or  to  soften,  the  animosity 
of  that  fiunily  against  himself;  or  at  least, 
by  these  appearances  of  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  turn,  to 
alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  disconcert  any  plan 
which  his  rival,  in  the  prospect  of  a  breach  with 
himself,  might  have  formed  for  a  coalition  with 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party,  lliis  mar- 
riage with  Scribonia,  was  the  second  project  ot 
the  sauM  kind  which  Octevius  had  formed  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-four,  merely  to  lull  the 
vigilance,  or  to  Uunt  the  animosity  of  his  antag- 
oniatB,  while  he  himself  continued  to  pursue  hia 
principal  otject  with  unremitting  attention  and 
ardour. 

Antony,  In  every  comparison  with  Octavius, 
not  only  had  the  advantage  of  years,  but  was 
reckoned  the  better  soldier ;  and  having  had  the 
principal  share,  if  not  the  whole  honour  of  tha 
victory  at  Philippi,  had  great  authority  in  tha 
army,  and  was  likely,  wherever  he  appeared,  to 
be  favourably  received  by  all  the  troope  who  had 
any  where  served  under  Us  command.  Thess^ 
however,  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  nnder  va- 
rious pretences,  were  sent  by  his  crafty  rival 
into  the  distant  provinces.  Lepidus  too,  aLi 
though  he  had  hitherto  acquiesced  in  the  late 
partiUon  of  the  empire,  by  which  he  had  been 
stript  of  his  equal  share  in  the  power  of  a 
triumvir ;  yet,  as  he  was  suiTered  to  retain  tha 
title,  and  mifbt  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale 
of  either  of  the  other  parties,  or  furnish  a  pre- 
tence for  some  part  of  the  army  to  follow  hlm^ 
it  was  thought  proper,  on  the  present  occasion^ 


ipreseni 
For  thi 


to  remove  him  to  a  diatance.  For  tbis  purpose^ 
the  government  of  Alrica  was  assigned  to  him« 
and  he  himself,  with  six  legions  of  doubtful  in* 
cliuations,  was  dismissed  to  take  possession  of 
tliat  province. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  strengthening  him« 
self  in  Italy,  or  removing  every  olject  of  dis- 
trust from  that  country,  Antony,  with  a  less 
pacific  appearance  than  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
served, set  out  from  Atliens,  and  leaving  Fulvia 
ill  at  Sicyon,  Joined  at  Corcyra  his  fleet,  which 
had  come  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and  iVom 
thence  sailed  with  two  hundred  galleys  for  tht 
coast  of  Italy.  He  was  joined  by  iEnobarboa 
in  his  passage,  and  steered  directly  for  Brundi* 
slum.  As  tliere  was  no  declared  quarrel  be* 
twixt  himself  and  Octevius,  he  expected  to  bo 
admitted  into  this  port ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  he  landed  at  some  distance 
from  the  harbour,  and  invested  or  blocked  up 
the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  Having  thua 
committed  hoetilitles,  he  no  longer  hesitated  in 
aeceptinfr  the  alliance  of  Scxtus  Pompeius 
against  Octavius,  and  proposed  to  him  to  make 
a  descent  some  where  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy,  to  distract  the  forces  ot  their  common 
enemy,  while  he  himself  continued  the  siege  of 
Brundisium. 

Sextus  Pompeius  accordingly,  notwithstand* 
inr  that  the  marriage  of  his  relation  Scribonia 
with  Octavius  had  taken  place,  not  suffering 
himself  to  be  fanpooed  upon  by  this  artifice, 
landed  at  Hiurio,  in  the  bay  of  1  arentum,  made 
bimoelf  master  of  that  piac^  and  of  the  country 
Ihmi  thence  toCensenua.  He,  at  thesame  time^ 
aent  M«na%  one  of  ^im  admirals,  into  Sardinia, 
who  got  possession  of  that  island,  and  gained  to 
hia  party  two  legions  that  wart  stationed  thtTOi 
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wliila  he  UmMlf  advamml  for  tho  rdioTof 
Bmndiaium,  but  in  a  manner  which  oonfirmed 
the  Ibrmer  loepieioas  of  bis  perMmal  oounge. 
Being  taken  ill  on  the  march,  he  stopped  ihort  at 
Canosittm,  and  suiEered  Bmndisiam  to  fid! 
Into  the  hands  of  his  riyaL  Agrippa  acted  with 
more  vifoor :  presaed  upon  the  enemf  who  had 
landed  near  Tarentnm,  obliged  them  to  almndon 
their  conquests,  and  to  take  xefuge  in  their 
•hips. 

After  Antonj  had  got  possessloa  of  BmndU 
tfum,  it  soon  appeared  that  this  nnproiitable 
qnarrd  was  eqaaUy  disagreeable  to  the  armies 
OB  both  sides,  and  each  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  exealpate  himself  to  the  troops,  endeayoured 
to  kad  his  antagonist  with  the  Uame.  Antony 
complained  that,  without  any  offence  on  his 
part,  the  ports  of  Italy  had  been  shut  up  against 
Um.  OcteTloB  recriminated,  by  alkelng  tho 
of  Antony  with  the  Fompeian 
■ed  his  own  conduct,  in  the  order 

I  had  giTon  to  shut  the  portof  Bmndlsiuni,  al- 
leging, that  this  precaution  was  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  troope  in  his  serrice,  but 
i^ainst  ^nobarbus,  one  of  the  asssssins  of  Cm- 
war,  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
vpon  Italy. 

In  whateTsr  manner  these  representations 
were  reoeifed,  as  the  troope  had  frequent  Inter- 
oonrse,  their  mutual  inclinations  to  peace  be* 
came  known  to  each  other;  and  officers,  who 
had  access  to  both  their  leaders,  made  formal 
propossk  to  effiBct  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
Antony,  to  CTlnce  his  willingnem  to  spare  tho 
Uood  of  the  kgions,  dismissed  iEnobarbus,  un- 
der pretence  of  employing  him  to  execute  a  com- 
mission in  Bithynia,  and  at  tho  same  time  sent 
instructions  to  Sextns  Pompelus  to  withdraw 
from  the  coast. 

In  this  dlspositioB  of  the  varties,  acconnta 
were  received  of  the  death  of  PnlTla,  an  event 
which  greatly  ihcilitated  the  negotUtion  for 
peace,  as  it  gave  hopes  of  cementing  the  alliance 
of  parties  by  a  family  connecUon.  It  was  ao- 
eordingly  proposed,  that  the  sister  of  Octavius, 
and  the  widow  of  Maroellus,  should  be  mairied 
to  Antony :  and,  upon  this  basis,  a  treaty  was 
fhuned,  indudinir  a  new  partition  of  the  em- 
pire, by  which  afl  the  east,  from  the  Euphimtes 
to  Codropolis  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  was  as- 
signed to  Antony.  The  west,  from  thence  to 
the  ocean  and  the  British  channel,  was  assigned 
to  Octavius.  Italy,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  principal  nurStery  of  soldiers  for  the  sup- 
ply of  thdr  armies,  was  to  be  equally  open  to 

"^  Lepidus  was  suifored  to  remsin  in  the 
I  of  Africa.     iEnobarbos  was  included 
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I  this  treaty,  and  declared  at  peace  with  the 
heads  of  the  empire ;  but  Seztus  Pompelus,  not- 
withstanding his  late  confederacy  with  Antony, 
and  his  newly  contracted  rebitlon  with  Ocu- 
Tins,'  was  stin  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  He 
waa  to  be  oppoeed  by  Octariua,  while  the  war 
with  the  Furthians  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  forces  of  Antony. 

Upon  the  condusion  of  this  treaty,  the  leaders 
gave  mutual  entertainments,  and  the  troops,  re- 
leaeed  from  the  nnprofiuble  task  of  making  war 
on  each  other,  returned  to  the  more  agreeable 
occupation  of  receiving  the  rewards  of  their  ser- 
They  underMood,  that  Antuuy  hadgoue 
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into  Asia  to  raise  tho  money,  which  was  wanted 
to  pay  off  theJr  arrears,  and  to  satisfy  their 
chums :  they  had  manifold  scores,  In  which  they 
stated  the  rewards  and  gratuities  which  they 
had  been  made  to  expect  on  different  occaaione» 
and  they  now  became  clamoroua,  in  particular, 
for  the  sums  which  had  been  so  liberally  nro- 
mlsed  them  before  the  battle  of  FhilippL  Tba 
same  violence  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
employ  against  the  civil  government  of  their 
country,  Uiey  were  ready  at  times  to  turn  against 
their  own  Icadera.  They  addreeeed  their  do- 
mands,  on  the  present  occasion,  chiefly  to  An- 
tony. F^om  him  they  required  an  account  of 
the  money  ho  had  coUected  in  Asia;  and  suiw 
rounding  him  in  a  mutinous  manner,  would  not 
have  abstained  from  violence  to  his  venon.  If 
they  had  not  been  pacified  by  Octavius,  who^ 
having  iMon  the  instrument  of  former  liberali- 
ties, had  credit  enough  with  the  army  to  mako 
them  acquiesce  in  the  apology  which  was  mado 
for  the  delay  of  their  payment,  and  in  the  fresh 
assurances,  which  were  now  given,  that  all  tha 
promises,  which  had  been  lormeriy  made  ta 
them  should  be  fiilthfully  performed. 

All  disoontenU  for  the  preeent  being  i 
od,  the  legions  submitted  to  be  sent  into  dill 
quartan,  and  the  leaders,  with  every  appea 
of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  set  out  for  Roma. 
They  made  their  entry  into  the  dtv  together, 
onherseback,  and  dreeeed  in  triumphal  robes  ; 
the/  were  received  by  the  people,  of  every  rank 
and  condition,  with  demonstrations  of  Jey* 
which,  under  the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  tba 
prospect  of  a  dvil  war,  that  had  so  recently 
thrcatened  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  very  ga- 
neral  and  very  ainoere. 


The  pacific  Mpearances,  with  which  the  Joint 

vereigns  of  tne  empire  made  their  entrv  at 

Roma,  were  confirmed  by  the  actual  marrlaga 


of  Antony  with  Octavla;  and  it  was  expected, 
that  the  lata  rivals,  now  become  brothers,  by 
this  marriage,  were  to  govern  for  the  future 
with  much  cordiality  and  mutual  oonfidenca. 
Antony,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  intention 
on  bis  own  part,  put  Manlus,  the  confident  of 
his  brother  and  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  as  bring  tba 
supposed  author  of  the  late  tumults  in  Italv  ; 
fully  to  show  how  fiur  BO 


and  probably,  the  i 

was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
his  present  connection,  he  betra>ed  a  eecret  cor- 
respondence, which  Salvidienus,  an  officer  i 
ing  under  Octavius,  had  maintained  with  1 
sou  during  the  siege  of  Brundlsium.    This  < 
cer.    In   consequence  of  the   detection, 
condemned  for  treachery,  killed  himsdf.' 

Upon  the  faith  of  theoe  public  renundatlona 
of  all  partial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antonyy 
in  the  character  of  collegiate  sovereigne,  passiid 
the  remainder  of  the  preeent  year,  and  the  wbola 
of  the  following,  at  ilome^  with  great  appear- 
ance of  concord.  This  drcumstanoe  was  In 
some  measure  ascribed  to  tiie  discretion  of  Oe- 
tavia,  who,  during  the  same  period,  was  ddi- 
vered  of  a  child  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of 
tbb  new  relation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for 
the  continuance  of  their  union ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  flattering  appearancee,  Italv  still 
suffered  under  the  distresses  of  a  war,  subsisting 
with  those  who  were  an  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia. 
Sextus  Fompdus,  exasperated  by  the  treat- 
ent  be  had  received  from  both  yirtim  in  tiM 
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late  ooarrel  and  moooentatloo,  and  now  powew 
ad  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  importa- 
tionofcom.  lliefnbabitanto  of  the  towns  were 
reduced  to  great  distress.  Those  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became  outrsfeoos,  and,  In 
contempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  they 
were  foremed,  rose  in  tumults,  piuled  down  this 
bouses  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
sufferings,  and  even  attacked  the  triumrlra  with 
reproaches  and  violence.  Having  furnished 
themselves  with  arms,  they  resisted  the  troops 
that  were  employed  to  quell  them,  and,  in  their 
frequent  condicts,  covered  the  streeta  with  the 
slain. 

The  triumvirs  were  Inclined  to  end  these 
troubles,  by  uiving  with  vigour  the  war  against 
Pompey,  In  order  to  oblige  him  to  open  the  seas ; 
but  tor  this  purpose,  a  great  reinforoement  of 
shipping  was  necessary,  and  a  tax  was  Imposed, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  fleet.  A/ 
public  burden  cominr  so  unseasonably,  gnntly 
Incrsased  the  general  discontent.  The  mhabU 
tants  of  Rome,  although  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  stript  of  their  political  consequence 
as  Roman  citizens,  still  felt  the  wants  of  nature, 
and  were  provolced  by  exactions  that  affected 
their  property :  they  took  courage  from  the  diO' 
orders  of  the  times,  and  ventund  to  censure  a 
usurpation,  whlcJi  they  had  not  dared  to  resist. 
«•  Italy,  the  head  of  the  empire,"  they  said, 
**  long  used  to  exemption  from  all  taxation,  was 
not  only  torn  by  domestic  wars,  but  impover* 
Ished  by  an  extortion  that  was  practised  to  sup- 
port quarrels,  not  with  forei|pi  enemlea,  but 
with  Romans,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  or 
emulation  of  fellow-cltisens,  who  exhausted  all 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  merely  to 
appropriate  the  government  of  it  to  themselves ; 
nr  this,  so  many  respectable  citizens  had  been 
proscribed ;  for  this,  sword  and  famine  were 
still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of  the 
llrst  nmilies  in  Rome,  In  ordnr  to  revenge  their 
personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  their  sub- 
sistence, were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  banditti 
and  of  pirates." 

The  populace  of  Rome,  Instigated  by  these 
flmreoentaktions,  tore  down  the  proclamation.  In 
wnlch  the  new  tax  was  imposed ;  and  seemli^ 
to  recover  their  former  consequence,  though 
now  under  the  government  of  miUtary  force, 
they  became  more  riotous  and  dangerous  than 
they  had  been  in  the  utmoet  abuse  of  their  civil 
Mbtfty,  and  in  the  height  of  their  demoeratical 
power* 

It  beeame  necessary,  on  account  o€  the  riots, 
and  the  growing- scarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Sextus  Pompelui,  as  the  speediest 
means  of  relief  from  the  present  distress.  Oo- 
tavius  once  more  availed  nimeelf  of  the  relation 
he  had  acquired  to  the  Ibmily  of  Pompey,  by  his 
marriage  with  8cribonh^  invtoed  Ubo  to  a  visit 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  means  proposed  an  Inter- 
▼lew  between  the  parties,  to  be  held  at  Puteoli 
la  the  bay  of  Baisk 

Sextns  Pompeins  having  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, cama  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast.  An- 
tony and  Octavins  went  to  Puteoli  by  land,  at- 
tonded  by  many  of  the  prinelnal  dtlxens,  and  a 
nnmeroos  military  eecort.  in  order  that  the 
parties  might  meet  In  eafety,  it  was  propoosd, 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  platform, 
•reeted  on  piles  to  be  driven  In  the  sea,  rsaching^ 
an  the  one  slde^  from  the  shore,  on  the  other, 
from  Pompey's  shin,  so  as  to  bring  the  parties 
•ufllciantly  near  to  hold  their  eonAraMs^  ttoogh 


wn 

atin  wlA  andi  a  tpaes  or  fartofal  between  them, 
as  might  nntnally  seevre  them  from  any  Insol 
orvloienee. 

Theee  preparations  being  made,  the  fleet  el 
Sextns  Pompeins  ranged  itself  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  land  army  of  the  triumvirs  on  the 
other.  As  the  interests  of  all  men  were  in- 
volved In  the  issue,  their  cxpeetatlona  were 
neatly  raised.  The  shores,  the  cUffs,  the  high 
hmde  were  eovered  with  spectators,  who  gaaed 
on  the  scene,  and  anxiously  waited  for  the 
event.  At  the  flret  conference,  the  triumvirs 
offered  Pompey  a  safe  return  to  Rome,  with  an 
equivalent  for  his  frther'seetate.  He  demanded 
admioslon  Into  the  triumvirate  instead  of  Lo- 
pldus,  who  appeared  hi  effect  to  be  already  ex- 
cluded. As  they  parted  without  any  agreement, 
a  ffeneral  dlsatlsnction  mcared  among  their 
adherents  and  followers  on  both  sidee.  Pompey 
feared  the  defection  of  many  who  had  hitherto 
fi»llowed  him  ;  and  as  he  had  lately  put 
Murcus,  a  principal  ofllcer  of  his  party,  to 
death,  firom  a  jealously  of  this  sort,  he  was  In- 
clined to  believe  that  many  of  hie  party  were 
disposed  to  accept  ol  any  terms,  and  to  trsat  for 
themselvee. 

The  distresses  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
strongly  urged  the  triumvirs  to  make  the  no- 
oeeeary  conceesiono :  and  both  parties  came  to  a 


ceeeary  < 

second  interview,  with  better  iiicUnations  to  ad- 
Just  their  differences.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed,  that  Pompey  shonld  remain  in  posses 
ston  of  Scily,  Sardillh^  and  Corsica;  that  the 
Peloponnceus  should  Ukewiee  be  ceded  to  him, 
and  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  in  compensation  for 
the  hNses  of  his  frmUy;'  that  all  the 
his  protection,  except  such  i 


in  the  death  of  Caear,  should  here* 
storsd  to  their  conntry,  and  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  former  estates ;  that  the  navigation  of  the 
seas  of  Italy  should  be  fi^e,  and  vesaels  immedi- 
ately suffered  to  pass  from  Sicily,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  conntriee.  Which  were  accustomed 


to  aupply  the  Italians  with 

This  treaty  being  ratified,  was  transmitted  to 
Rome,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
virgins.  Every  cause  of  hoetility  or  distrust  be- 
tween the  parties  being  thus  done  away,  their 
platforms  were  Joined  by  a  bridge  of  planks, 
and  they  embraced  each  other.  Thoee,  who 
were  near  enough  to  eee  this  signal  of  peace, 
raised  a  shout,  which  was  returned  from  the 
multitudee  which  crowded  the  ehips  and  the 
neighbouring  shoreo.  Everyone  took  a  part  in 
the  Joy  that  was  occasioned  by  the  preeent  event, 
aa  having  suffered  under  the  distresses  and  hard- 
ships which  wen  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historians,  seeming  to  reel  for  thoee  who 
wen  concerned  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted 
their  genius  In  deesribing  it;  and,  among  other 
partiMilars,  have  recorded,  that  friends  and  re- 
lations, who  had  been  long  eeparated,  being  to 
meet  In  peaces  crowded  with  great  ardour  to  the 
strand ;  that  persons  who  had  no  such  particular 
motive^  being  seiaed  with  the  general  contagion, 
pressed  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  ecene;  that 
numben  wen  suffocated  in  the  crowd;  that 
many  from  the  boata  and  ships  leapt  Into  the 
sea,  and  waded  or  swam  to  land,  and  wen  met 
from  the  shoro  by  othcn  who  expected  to  recovct 
their  rrlatlons  and  frienda;  that  shouts  of  Joy, 
or  eriea  of  deepahr,  were  raised,  aeoordii^  m 
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they  were  eercnlly  •acocsrfal  ordinppoioted  in 
this  expectation:  that  parents  ana  children, 
disapoointed  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  each  other, 
tore  taeir  hair,  and  fell  into  agonies  of  grief,  the 
whole  exhibiting,  though  in  a  supposed  termi- 
nation of  public  olamlties,  a  lirely  expression  of 
the  distress  which  the  late  troubles  had  occa- 
sioned, and  strildng  marks  of  the  wounds  which 
were  recently  open,  and  bleeding  in  the  Titals  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  bosom  of  every 
private  house.' 

At  the  close  of  this  scene,  thejeaders  mutu- 
ally invited  each  other  to  a  feast. 


Pompey,  by  lot, 
i  board  his  ship ; 


Eave  the  first  entertainment  on 
e  made  an  apology  for  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation, and  playing  on  the  word  carina,  which 
sifnified  a  ship,  and  likewise  was  the  name  of 
hb  late  father  s  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburbs 
of  Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony, 
•«  This,"  he  said,  "  is  now  my  cariruB.*'  While 
the  company  were  yet  on  board,  Menas,  once 
the  slave  of  the  great  Pompey,  but  now  eman- 
cipated, and  the  first  sea  officer  in  the  fleet  of 
ms  son,  whispered  him,  that  then  viras  the  time 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his 
brother,  and  to  recover  the  rank  of  his  family, 
by  despatching  these  authors  of  all  their  calami- 
ties. **  Let  me  cut  the  cable,"  he  said,  "  and 
put  to  sea ;  I  promise  you  that  none  of  them 
shall  escape."  "  This  might  have  been  done 
by  Menas,  without  consulung  me,"  said  Sex- 
tus ;  "  but  my  faith  is  sacred,  and  must  not  be 
broken." 

The  guests  aooordinffly  were  suffered  to  de- 
part, without  having,  m  any  way,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  they  gave 
entertainments  in  their  turns.  At  these  feasts, 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm 
the  trea^,  and  to  regulate  the  measures  of  the 
future  administration.  To  strengthen  thecoa* 
lition  of  parties,  the  daughter  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  was  betrothed  to  Marcellus,  the  nephew 
•f  Octavius,  and  now  the  step-son  of  Antony. 


The  sncoession  to  the  oopsalato  was  Ibud  for 
four  jesrs.  Antony  and  Libo  were  named  eoii« 
suls  tor  the  first  year,  Casar  and  Pompey  wens 
to  follow,  next  ^nobarbus  and  Sosins,  and  last 
of  an  Antony  and  C«ear.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  last,  it  was  supposed  that  tho 
public  order  and  public  tranqumity  might  bo 
so  well  restored;  for  this  was  the  language 
which  the  triumvirs  stUl  affected  to  hold,  that 
the  republic  would  no  longer  need  the  interpo- 
sition of  extraordinary  powen,  and  might  be 
left  to  run  its  usual  course. 

Sextus  Pompelus  set  sail  'for  Sicfly ;  the  col- 
legiate  sovereigns  of  the  empire  set  ont  on  their 
return  to  Home ;  and,  in  their  entry  to  the  dty, 
passed  through  multitudes,  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  gave  very  sincere  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Hie  people  flattered  themselves,  that  they 
were  now  to  experience  no  more  of  their  lato 
distresses  no  m<M«  dvil  dissentlons— no  mere 
tearing  of  the  father  from  his  fiunily,  to  serve 
in  the  war»-Kio  more  oppreaslon  and  cruelty 
from  the  licentiousness  of  armies— no  more  d^ 
sertion  of  slaves  no  more  devastation  of  their 
lands— no  more  Interruption  of  agriculture— oo 
more  famine.  In  the  return  of  exiles,  who 
lately  fled  from  the  swords  of  their  feUow-dti. 
sens,  but  who  were  now  restored  to  the  en* 
jovment  of  peace  and  security,  they  might  per- 
ceive, it  was  said,  the  surest  evidence  oi  m 
general  act  of  oblivion  for  all  offences,  and  • 
termination  of  all  party  animosities  and  dispates. 

Octavius  and  Antony,  during  the  remainder 
of  tlieir  continuance  together  at  Rome,  passed 
their  time  In  literary  amusements,  and  in  thf 
fashionable  nastimes  of  the  age,  coek-fighting 
and  quail-fighting.'  They  conducted  aflaiiB  or 
state  with  so  much  concora  and  silence,  that  no 
public  transaction  Is  mentioned,  beddes  tho 
completing  of  the  aqueducte  projected  bv  JnUoi 
Crnar,  and  the  cdebration  of  the  testlvalk 
which  had  been  vowed  for  the  destmcthn  «f 
thoss  who  had  conspired  against  his  Ufa." 


CHAP  VL 

jOarm  ^  the  Ptaihtan  Inmuion  of  Syna^AntxngemenU  cf  Oeiamui  and  Antonv-^Deparhvt  tf  At 
latter^  and  Beddence  ai  AtherU'^^State  cf  the  Comnumwealth'— Marriage  if  Octaviiu  leicA  Ziwb  ■ 
fFar  with  Sextus  Pompetu^^AcHons  near  the  Straits  of  Mesaneb-^AgrmM  succeeds  to  the  Comnumd 
of  Octamm*  Fket^Eis  Victory  at  Sea^FHght  of  SaHus  Pompmis-^Breach  between  Octavius  and 

were  already  In  thdr  bands,  and  the  prorinos  of 
Cilida  lav  open  to  thdr  inroads. 

Upon  this  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Ven- 
tidlus,  to  collect  such  forces  as  vet  remained  In 
the  province  of  Ada,  and  to  give  aome  pres4*nft 
check  to  the  fanmediato  progress  of  the  Par- 
tfalans,  while  he  himself  propoeed  to  follow,  and 
to  conduct  the  war  in  pcrMm.  Before  his  de* 
partnre,  he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people 
the  form  of  an  act  to  confirm  all  the  arranga- 
mento  which  the  triumvirs  had  made  respecting 
the  revsnoi^  or  any  oCber  department  of  tlM 


O  when  the  aoeoonte  which  had  been  succeed 
dvely  received  from  Sjria,  made  the  presence 
•f  Antony  appear  to  do  necessary  In  tnat  part 
of  the  empire  which  had  been  specially  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  His  lieutenant  Deddius  Saza, 
in  oppodng  the  Parthlans  nader  Fkooros  and 
Labfcnns,  had  received  a  defeat,  and  bdng 
nnable  to  brook  his  misfortune^  had  killed  him- 
•df.  In  conssonenes  of  this  catastrophe^  the 
Mvlnes  of  Syria  was  orer-nm  by  the  enemy. 
Tyrs^  and  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast 
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«tete.  In  eoBoert  with  his  colleagiie  he  made 
Vfi  the  roll  •f  the  senate,  and  marked  out  the 
•nooeeriop  of  oonauls  and  other  titular  magls- 
tiatet  for  eight  years.  In  4heir  choice  of  per- 
■ona  for  these  serenil  honours,  each  was  careful 
to  balance  the  nomination  of  his  riral  with  an 
•qual  number  ^of  his  own  dependants,  clients, 
and  persons  ever  whom  he  had  entire  influence ; 
and  in  this  competition  for  power,  they  named 
for  the  ofliccs  or  state  mere  aliens,  soldiers  of 
ftrtune,  persons  who  had  recently  obtained  their 
freedom,  or  confidential  slaves  manumitted  for 
this  purpose.* 

Those  arrangements  being  made,  Antony,  at- 
tended by  his  wife  Octayia,  set  out  for  Atnens. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  la  Svria  was  in 
a  great  measure  at  an  end;  that  Pacoras,  the 
aon  of  the  Idaf  of  Parthia,  with  Labienus,  hav- 
ing attacked  Yentidius  in  his  camp,  were  re- 
pulsed; that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards 
routed  in  different  encounters,  and  dispersed; 
that  Paoorus  himself  was  killed  ;*  that  Labienas 
had  fled,  in  disguise,  into  Cyprus,  was  dis- 
covered, taken,  and  put  to  death ;  that  the  Par- 
tbians  had  abandoned  all  their  conquests  in 
£|yria  and  in  Palestine,  and  were  hastening  to 
repass  the  Euphrates. 

Antony,  upon  this  termination  of  u  war, 
which  so  much  alarmed  his  division  of  the  em- 
pire, probably  would  have  been  Inclined  to  re- 
turn into  Egypt ;  but  as  the  presence  of  Octavia 
rendered  a  visit  to  Clecmatra  improper,  he  de- 
termined to  take  his  residence  at  Athens.  From 
thence  he  distributed  to  his  oflicers  their  several 
stations  and  j>rovinces,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms 
im  the  lionuer  to  princes  who  solicited  his  pro- 
tection :  that  of  Pontus  he  bestowed  on  Darius 
the  son  of  Phamaoee,  and  grandson  of  Mithri- 
dates;  that  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on 
Herod ;  that  of  Pysidia,  on  Amyntas ;  and  that 
of  Cilicia,  on  Polemon.  During  the  winter  he 
had  dropped  all  the  retinue  of  a  Roman  officer 
vi  state,  resigned  himself  to  ease,  domestic  plea- 
aarss,  and  the  conversation  of  the  learned.* 

In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  some  species  of 
aatravacance  and  disiipation  ever  make  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Antony's  life.  The  nportM, 
however,  which  remain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athens,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  die  reproach,  which  his  enemies,  to 
justify  their  «wn  cause,  have  thrown  uaen  his 
memory;  and  which  they  liave  been  aUe,  by 
becoming  the  victorious  party,  to  fix  upcm  hw 
name  lor  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  en- 
tertainments, to  have  personated  Bacchus  the 
young  and  irresistible  conqueror  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  carried  this  extravagance  so  far,  that 
the  Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pav  their 
4X>ttrt,  by  proposing  a  marriage  lietween  himself 
and  dieir  goddess  Minerva.  But  to  show  that 
ho  carried  aome  reason  in  his  madness,  he  ac- 
cepted tlie  match,  under  condition  that  the  bride 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  suitable  portion ; 
and  in  this  Jest  turned  the  servility  of  bis  flat^ 
terers  to  nroflt,  hy  earacting  ten  atilUions  of 
draduaas.' 
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4  One  Maximns,  being  la  die  nomination  fbr  the 
sifflee  of  qocestor,  was  claimed  sad  a^ndged  to  be  a 


/  qocestofi 
slave;  another  peiaon  of  the 


condition  was 


dlKovered  in  a  high  sution,  and,  as  a  punisbment 

due  for  bis  presnmption,  was  thrown  from  the  Tar- 
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But  in  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  his 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octavlus,  whose 
conduct,  on  most  occasions,  is  a  manifest  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in 
Italy,  the  supposed  head  of  the  empire,  and  of 
the  bent  of  tne  times  to  monarchy,  by  uniting, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  the  channels  or  influence 
in  his  own  person. 

The  concerts  of  the  finft  Cssar  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  though  named  a  triumvirate,  were 
the  ntere  effects  of  a  private  combination  to  over- 
rule the  public  councils,  and  to  dispose  of  every 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust.  But 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  Octavios,  Antony* 
and  Lepidus,  though  extorted  by  force,  had  at 
least  the  nominal  sanction  of  a  legal  appoint- 
ment, and  were  of  the  nature  of  thoee  extra- 
ordinaiy  oomminions  which  had  been  frequently 
given  in  every  age  of  the  republic,  and  which 
were  not  improperly  calculated  for  any  uncom- 
mon emergence,  or  arduous  state  of  affairs.  A 
commission  of  triumvirate,  in  so  great  an  ead- 
gency  of  the  state*  professedly  given  to  restore 
its  tranquillity,  and  ro-estoUish  public  order,  if 
it  had  been  freely  granted,  was  well  enough 
salted  to  former  precedents,  and  preserved  the 
analogy  of  Roman  forms,  insomuch,  that  if  the 
people  had  been  less  corrupted,  the  government 
of  the  republic  might  have  been  easily  restored. 

The  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  consul, 
pnetor,  and  other  magistrates  or  officers  of  state, 
were  still  retained,  and  preserved  the  appearance 
of  ancient  formalities,  whether  in  the  legislature, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  executive  nower.  The  same 
members  which  formed  the  ancient  oolltical  body 
were  supposed  to  exist,  though  mudi  debilitated, 
and  sunk  in  disease.  The  senate  conaisted  of 
persons  willing  to  submit  to,  or  known  to  favour, 
the  present  usurpation !  such  persons  only  were 
now  to  be  found.  Those  of  a  different  descrin- 
tlon  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars,  or  perished  In 
the  late  executions  and  massacres ;  and  if  they 
had  still  remained,  would  not  have  been  suffered 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
those  who,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs,  had  en- 
grossed all  its  functions.  Even  the  pretended 
comltia  were  no  longer  those  overbearing  con- 
ventions, in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  assumed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  Sections,  or 
carried  their  own  mandates  into  execution  with 
irresistible  force.  This  part  of  the  republican 
constitution  was  become  a  mere  name,  employed 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  trinmvirs,  and  to  con- 
firm their  nomination  of  persons  to  office.  The 
forms  of  their  meeting,  however,  as  well  as  thosa 
of  the  senate,  were  retained  to  (^ve  a  sanction  to 
deeds  which  might  not  besunpoeed  of  permanent 
authority,  vdthout  the  well-knowu  initials  Ot 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.* 

As  the  supreme  power,  and  the  exercise  o» 
every  public  function,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  were  now  vested  in  this  pretended 
commission,  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 
filled  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  or  rather 
that  tfaore  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  par- 
ticular persons  in  their  advancement  to  public 
honours.  The  titles  of  pnetorian  and  consular 
rank,  retained  by  those  who  bad  filled  tbove 
offices  in  the  commonwealth,  were  come  to  r^ 
ssmhle  the  titles  of  honour  by  which  the  nobles 
are  dlstlngiidslMd In  monardues;  and  men  hai^ 
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lii>r  8om«  tfane,  begun  to  covet  the  office,  not  on 
account  of  the  power  it  conferred,  but  for  the 
«ake  of  the  title  it  wae  to  leare  behind,  with  the 
persons  br  whom  it  liad  once  been  possessed. 

For  this  reason  tlie  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  lilcely  to  be  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  establishment  of  monarchy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  vear  Indeed  was  already  no 
longer  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
honour  of  haTing  been  consul  or  praetor  for  a 
few  months,  for  a  few  dayS)  or  even  for  a 
few  hours^  gave  the  precedency  that  was  wished 
for ;  and  many,  as  soon  as  they  liad  tdcen  pos- 
session of  tlie  of&ce,  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  others  to  whom  the  same  favour  waa  in- 
fended. 

In  this  manner,  dmring  the  joint-residence  of 
Octaviusand  Antony  at  Tlome,  Asinine  PoUio, 
and  Domitius,  holding  ttie  consulate,  were  made 
io  reslj^n  It,  in  order  that  two  others  might  be 
admitted  for  a  few  days,  of  whom  one  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  In  ^lain, 
and  the  Itrst  ol'  his  family  that  ever  had  a  pkce 
on  the  rolls  of  the  people  as  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
But  this  new  citizen  had  followed  Julius  dssar, 
and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  bis  ser- 
vice. To  others^  the  dignity  of  pnetor  and  of 
edile,  vacated  on  purpose,  was  transferred  for  a 
few  hours.  These  preferment  gave  no  claim, 
as  in  tlM  former  times  of  the  republic,  to  the 
government  of  provinces ;  they  gave  no  influence, 
and  scarcely  prescribed  anj  function  in  the  city. 

In  this  general  abuse  of  the  civil  institutions^ 
now  reduced  to  mere  titles  and  forms^  the  tri- 
bunes of  ttie  people,  by  means  of  the  supersti- 
tious rn^ard  that  was  paid  to  their  persons,  stiS 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence;  and  Octa- 
▼ius,  instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  h,  affected 
to  revere  this  sacred  rejpositorv  of  the  people's 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Cae«ar  made 
ivar  on  the  senate ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  officers 
were  provided  against  violence,  he  procured  bis 
own  name  to  be  inscribed  in  their  list,  and  took 
part  in  a  sacred  character  which  he  could  not 
di^troy ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars, 
discovering  an  admirable  di«icernment  of  the 
means  that  were  necessary  to  palliate  a  recent 
usurpation ;  and  seeming  to  pront  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  late  uncle,  who,  after  he  had  over- 
come everv  serious  resistance,  #11  a  sacrifice  to 
trifles,  and  to  the  security  and  ostentation  with 
Urbich  be  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considerable  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  effect  of  last  wills.  This 
rule  is  ascribed  to  Falcidlus,'  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Octavlus  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 
Hitherto  Rivman  citizens  were  tree  to  bequeath 
their  fortunes  at  pleaswe,  and  to  divide  them  in 
any  proportion  among  their  friends  or  acquain- 
tance, whether  relations  or  strangers ;  and  pro- 
perty held  a  course  in  its  passage,  b^  snccesnon, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  excluded 
no  penton  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inherit- 
ance, provided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  every 
testator,  even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  disin- 
beritinc  his  nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testi- 
mony In  his  will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend 
who  survived  bim,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour 
fo  be  mentioned  in  many  wills,  and  persons  who 
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had  not  the  ordinary  opportanitiet  to  amass  fofb* 
tunes,  either  in  the  government  of  provinces,  or  in 
the  farm  of  the  revenues,  might  nevertheless  be* 
come  rich  by  an  extensive  and  weil-supportod 
course  of  good  offices  in  the  dty.  This  practice  is 
possibly  less  suited  to  monarchy,  than  it  is  to  re- 
publics, and  least  of  all  to  despotical  govemmeuti^ 
where  the  nuister  wishes  to  Ime  no  will  indepen- 
dent of  his  own.  He  can  awe  the  living,  bnt  the 
dying  escape  fi-om  his  influence,  lliu  feeliqg 
perhaps  already  began  to  take  place  In  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  oaioda  of  those 
who  courted  their  fiivour ;  and  it  may  have  sug- 
gested the  law  of  Falcldlus,  bv  which  tesUtort 
were  suffered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  than  ' 
three-fourths  of  their  effects  ;  the  other  fourth 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  law. 

While  Antony  yet  resided  at  Athens,  Oet». 
Tins  passed'  into  Gaul  on  a  progress  to  review 
his  armies,  and  to  make  the  proper  dispcnieioa 
of  his  force  in  the  provinces;  and  It  began  to 
appear,  that  the  late  treaty,  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  was  no  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient  to  procure  relief  tu 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  distresses  with 
which  they  had  been  lately  afflicted.  Hie  arti* 
des  were  never  fully  performed  by  either  party. 
The  lamily  alliance,  which  Octavlus  had  con- 
tracted with  Sextus  Pompeius  in  his  marriage 
with  ScrHwnia,  by  whom  he  had 
U.  C  715.  issue,  a  daughter  afterwards  so 
Ap.  Viaudtus  famous  by  the  name  of  Jnlia,  was 
Puleher.and  likewise,  about  this  tlme^  broke  ofl 
^'l^"^"^  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  a  name  already  mentioned, 
■nd  to  bs  often  repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts 
•fthishistorr.  ^        r- 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  ts  OctaTios 
merely  as  the  means  of  obtaining  some  political 
end;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transso- 
tions,  twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient, 
although  it  It  remarked  by  historians^  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  his  beard  was  not  sufficiently  grown  to 
need  the  use  of  the  razor.  In  this  allianoe» 
however,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  different  ob- 
ject ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  led  by  utilitjr 
alone,  that  he  not  only  overlooked  the  want  of 
it,  Irat  likewise  got  over  many  other  diffikcultlee 
which  stood  in  his  way. 

Livia  DrusiUa  was  the  daughter  of  Livine 
Drusus,  a  citizen  who  had  been  In  open  snmltjf 
with  Octavius  and  his  party ;  and  who,  in  de. 
spair,  after  the  battle  of  Philippl,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hands.  The  daughter  had  been  married  to 
I'iberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  also  was  a  deelared 
enemy  of  the  Caesarean  Action ;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  pat  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  ejected  land-holders  of  Cam- 
pania, joined  Lucius  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned  on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with 
his  family  into  Sicily,  where  be  took  refogo 
with  Sextus  Pompeius.  Being  included  in  the 
treaty  of  reconciliation  which  was  framsd  at 
Bai»,  he  returned  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  al» 
ready  bom  him  a  son,  afterwards  wdl  known 
by  ths  name  of  Tiberius,  and  was  again  with 
child,  and  six  months  gons  in  hcrpr^nancy, 
when  it  was  proposed,  that  she  shoulci  part  from 
her  present  husband,  and  bring  forth  the  child, 
of  whom  she  was  then  pregnant,  in  the  embrsoes 
of  Caesar.  The  priests  being  consulted  on  the 
legality  of  this  marriage,  desired  to  k 
whether  the  vregnaner  oT  Livia  was  well  i 
taincd;  and  being  ia/emed  that  It  was  osrtO^ 
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I  aiMwer,  Hiat  ai  there  oould  arite  no  doubt 
•oiLOcniiiig  the  parentage  of  her  offimring,  her 
•eparation  from  Tiberioa  C]aadiu%  ana  her  mar- 
riage with  OotaTius,  were  Uwful. 

The  ehange  which  now  UMnk  place  in  the  fam- 
Hf  of  Octayloa,  by  his  repudiating  Scribonia, 
was  conaidered  aa  the  preliide  to  a  war  with 
Sextiu  Pompeioa.  Many  artldes  of  the  late 
treaty  Iwd  noTer  been  carried  into  execution. 
The  Peloponnesua,  under  pretence  of  the  time 
which  was  neceaaary  to  recover  some  arrears  that 
were  said  to  be  due  to  Antony  in  that  province^ 
had  not,  according  to  agreement,  been  delivered 
to  Pompey.  In  justification  of  other  infrao* 
tions  of  the  treaty,  it  was  urged  against  him, 
that*  contrary  to  the  faith  he  had  civen,  he  con- 
tinued to  augment  his  fleet,  and  suffered  his 
emiaera  to  commit  depredations  on  the  traders 
of  Italy.  Some  pirates  beinf  taken,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  aliped,  in  their  own  vin- 
dication, that  they  acted  under  his  orders.  The 
confessions  of  these  men  l>eing  published,  with 
eomplainto  and  remonstrances,  an  altercation  en- 
■ned  that  was  Ulcely  to  end  in  hostilities  and 
open  war. 

After  these  complaints  had  become  mutual 
between  Octavins  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the 
rupture  was  hastened  by  the  defection  of  Menaa, 
one  of  Pompey 's  officers,  the  same  person  who 
proposed  to  carry  off  Antony  and  Octavins,  by 
cutting  the  cable  while  thev  were  at  dinner  on 
board  nis  master's  ship.  1  his  officer,  being  in- 
tmated  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  porta 
of  Sardinia,  upon  some  diaguttt  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Octoviua,  made 
offer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender 
the  island.  This  act  of  perndy  became  known 
only  bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  of- 
fer. Octavius  obtained  the  poesession  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  received  Menas  with  sixty  gallejrs  into 
his  service,  rewarded  his  treachery  by  employ- 
ing him  in  the  same  rank  which  he  possessed 
nnder  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  gold  ring,  the  well  known  badge  of  no- 
bility at  liome." 

As  this  transaction  took  j^ane  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  in  force,  Pompey  de- 
manded that  the  traitor  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored ;  but 
was  answered,  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserters  and  fugitive 
slaves. 

Pompey,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities."  He  sent  Menecrates, 
who  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  of 
bis  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campania,  with  orders 
to  make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Vulturous, 
and  some  other  places  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Octavius,  on  his  part,  had  been  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  supply  his  want  of  ishipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Ibily,  wliirh, 
with  the  addition  of  those  be  rMeived  by  the  de- 
Mrtion  of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered 
bis  equipmenta  at  two  sepurate  stations ,  the  one 
at  Tarentum,  the  other  on  the  coust  of  Etniria ; 
and,  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  be  pro- 
posed to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  llhe- 
adum,  in  the  straita  of  Messina,  lliither  he 
likewise  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  inanth, 
in  order  to  invade  the  island,  and  to  begin  the 
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war,  by  expelling  Pomney  flrom  the  principal 
aeat  of  hie  power.  He  himaelf  came  round  to 
Khegiam  with  that  division  of  his  fleet  which 
had  been  fitted  out  at  I'orentum.  Caivisius 
commanded  the  other  division,  and  made  sail 
firom  the  coast  of  Etniria  to  the  same  place. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  having  notice  of  this  dispo- 
sition that  waa  ooade  to  attack  him,  likewise  dU 
vided  hb  forces.  He  himself  took  post  at  Mes- 
sina to  observe  Octavius,  and  sent  Menecrates 
to  intercept  Caivisius,  and  to  prevent  the  Jun»> 
tk>n  of  their  fleets. 

Menecrates  accordingly  came  in  sight  of  hb 
enemy  in  the  evening  of  Ifae  same  day,  lay  that 
night  under  the  island  ^naria,  while  Culvisius 
came  to  anchor  near  Cumae.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  both  fleeta  got  under  sail ;  bat 
Caivisius,  having  orders  to  briiur  hb  division 
safe  to  the  genend  rendezvous  at  Rhegium,  was 
desirous  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  kept  under 
the  land.  Menecrates,  steerine  the  same  course^ 
kept  abreast  of  the  enemy,  till  perceiving  their 
design  to  avoid  him,  by  lyinff  dose  to  the  shore^ 
he  too  stood  in  with  the  land  to  attack  them. 

Caivisius,  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  and 
thinking  himaelf  inferior  in  the  akiU  of  his  ma- 
riners, determined  to  bring  hb  ships  to  anchor 
under  the  bnd,  where  they  could  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  where  his  men,  if  attacked,  having 
smooth  water,  miirht  use  their  swords  as  on  so- 
lid ground :  and  he  accordingly  formed  a  line 
close  to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak 
of  his  ships  to  the  sea. 

In  this  position  the  squadron  of  Octavius  t»> 
eeived  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  riehti 
where  Caivisius  himself  commanded,  made  a 
good  defenoe,  but  in  the  centre,  many  of  the 
shipa  were  ^nroed  from  their  anchors,  and  strand- 
ed, or  burnt.  Menecrates,  in  coming  to  en* 
gage,  dbtingubhed  the  galley  of  Menas,  his  an- 
dent  rival,  and  the  traitor  to  their  common 
master,  bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  8hock> 
broke  away  the  beak  of  hb  galley ;  but,  in  pass- 
ing along  his  side,  as  the  vend  brushed,  lost  all 
the  oars  of  hb  own  ship.  They  afterwarda 
grappled,  and  fought  till  both  the  commanders 
were  wounded ;  and  Menecrates,  finding  him- 
self disabled,  and  in  danger  of  being  taken,  went 
headlong  into  the  sea.  His  galley  instantly 
struck,  and  was  towed  off  by  the  enemy.  Thb 
event,  although  the  advantage  was  otherwise 
greatly  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  dispirited  the 
whole  squadron;  and  Demochares,  who  suc- 
ceeded Menecrates  in  the  command  of  Pompey*t 
fleet,  neglecting  the  advantage  he  might  have 
reaped  from  the  situation  and  loss  of  the  enemy, 
withdrew  to  the  island  ^naria,  and  from  thence, 
on  the  following  day,  set  sail  for  Sicily.  Caivi- 
sius, having  endeavoured  to  repair  his  damage^ 
continued  his  voyage,  under  tne  land,  towaixb 
Rhegium. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  not  knowing  or 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  effect  the 
junction  of  his  fleeta,  made  sail  from  Rhegium, 
and  stood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  the  cjeater  part  of  the  fleet  had  passed 
the  ])ort  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  Sextua 
Poinpeiiiis  who  put  to  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  neverth«>less  rontinned  on  his  way  through 
the  gut.  and  would  have  declined  an  action,  if 
it  could  have  hf^en  avoided  ;  but  finding  himself 
in  danger  of  suifering  an  absolute  defeat  from 
the  enemy,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  course, 
pressMl  on  his  rear  as  in  actual  iligbt,  he  made  • 
^\enn\  to  halt;  and  from  the  same  motives 
wiiU'h  determined  CalviUus  to  form  nnder  tiM 
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;  •  Hkt  dlspodtloo,  h«  Hoped,  that, 
his  men  might  «ofif«  on 
ODomy  who  w«ra  groitly 
miporior  in  th«  manacemont  of  thdr  ihipa.  In 
the  crent,  iiowerer,  he  was  much  mors  onfor- 
tanato  than  CaiTiaias,  and  had  yreat  part  of  his 
fleet  either  stranded  or  burnt.  He  liimadf, 
while  his  ships  were  still  engaged,  left  ComiA- 
eius  to  oontinne  the  light,  cot  on  shore,  and 
with  a  number  of  men,  who  nad  escaped  from 
the  wrsoka,  took  reliigeon  tiie  neighbouring  hills. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 
Oeuvius,  while  the  enemv  still  pressed  upon 
him,  eseing  the  dangrr  of  baring  all  his  ships 
feroed  on  diore  before  morning,  made  a  signal 
§ar  the  remains  of  the  equaoon  to  cut  their 
eaUes,  and  stand  out  to  oea.  In  makinc  this 
I  hb  own  gaily  grappled  with  tnat  of 
ss,  and  harlng  disabled  her,  obliged 
nder  to  move  uito  another  ehip.  At 
this  Instant  the  other  diyidon  of  OetaTius's 
fleet,  eommanded  by  CalTislas,  appeared  lo  the 
porthward ;  being  ssen  first  firom  the  enemy's 
in  the  aotion. 


Pompey,  believing  this  to  be  a  fresh  enemy, 
whom,  after  so  mudb  loss  and  fatigue,  he  was 
■ot  in  conditk>n  to  engage,  took  his  resolutioii, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  squa  dron  he  had 
vanquished,  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  retire  to 
Massiua. 

Comificius  again  came  to  anchor  in  the  place 
of  action,  and  beiog  Joined  by  CalTisius,  passed 
the  night  in  taldiig  an  acoount  of  his  damage^ 
In  aaring  such  ships  as  could  be  got  oC  or  In  re- 
moTing  tlie  baggage  and  stores  ftom  such  as 
were  ashore.  Octavius,  at  the  same  time, 
made  fires  on  the  hills  to  aseemble  the  stragglers 
who  had  escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom 
many  were  Ibund  without  arms  or  necessaries 
of  any  sort. 

Towards  morning,  a  gale  of  wind  arose  flrom 
the  south,  and  roiled  a  great  aea  through  the 
straits.  It  continued  to  blow  aU  day  and  the 
following  night;  during  which  time^  Menas, 
bring  an  experienced  mariner,  had  not  only  orU 
|inally  come  to  an  anchor  with  his  division,  as 
far  as  he  could  from  land,  but  continued  all 
ni^ht  to  ease  his  anchori,  by  plying  i^ainst  the 
wmd  with  his  oare.  Of  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
ench  ships  as  were  near  the  land  having  drove 
In  the  night,  many  perished  on  the  rocks.  At 
break  of  day  the  wind  abated ;  but,  IWnn  the 
cifecto  of  the  storm  which  had  blown  In  the 
night,  the  strand  waa  covered  with  dead  bodice, 
and  with  the  frsgments  of  ships.  The  veeeela 
tiiat  were  still  afloat,  being  about  one  half  of  the 
n,ct,  having  stopped  fur  a  litUe  time  to  save  as 
many  as  they  could  from  the  wrecks,  set  sail  in 
a  very  shattered  condition  for  Vibo.  Here  they 
arrived  without  any  molestation  from  the 
enemv,  who  were  contented  to  have  remained 
bi  safety  at  Memina.  Octovius  himself  having 
beheld  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  ships,  took 
the  rout  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  the  ne- 
eesaary  dispositions  to  frustrate  any  attemps 
which  Pompey  might  make  on  the  coast 

The  summer  having  been  epent  In  these  un- 
decisive operations,  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  fliUow. 
Ing  spring.  Pompey  himself  continued  to 
alarm  the  coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and 
•ant  ApoUophanes,  one  of  his  ofllcen,  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Africa.  Octavlus 
U.C716L  gATO  orders  to  repair  the  loes  of  his 
ahlpo,  and  to  rscruft  hla 
Ha  had 


L,  CmwUmims  asslstaoee  of  Antaay,  wha  iMid 
GaUm,  T,  Utherto  gipiesstd  a  dislike  ta  fbn 
SiatMut,  war,  and  waa  nfobaUy  jealene  «f 
the  acoeesions  of  power  which  Octavlue  wan 
likely  to  gain  by  the  destmction  of  Satua  Posn- 
peius. 

Antony  however,  open  this  reqnisltlen  frooa 
his  csUeiine,  svt  sail  from  Grsece,  and  appearsd 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  shiM» 
though  still  undetermined,  it  Is  supposed,  whiieli 
,  side  he  should  take  In  the  pressnt  contcet.  Bat 
Octavia,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  fm 
Tarentnui,  had  the  addrees  to  turn  the  ecale  in 
favour  of  her  brother.  She  undertook  to  be  tb* 
mediator  of  their  diiferencee,  went  on  shore,  and 
procured  an  amicable  Interview  between  theoa. 
At  this  meeting  thev  made  an  exchange  of  aas 
and  land  forces.  Antony  gave  to  Octavlus  m 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  had  in  retura 
twenty  thousand  legionary  soldisrs.  Toconfijaa 
the  removal  of  ail  their  suspicions,  Julia,  tba 
Infimt  daughter  of  Octavlus  by  Scribonla*  waa, 
on  this  occasion,  betrothed  to  AntylUa,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Antony  by  Fulvla  ^and  the  danghtar 
was  betrothed  to  Domitiua.  Theaa 
of  alliance,  projected  in  the  Inlaney  of 
tlie  partiee,  never  took  effect,  but 
the  artifices  with  which  the  parents  endear 
to 


of  Antony 


r  agreed, 

nrhad  fc 


Octavlus  and  Antony  i 
little  hesitation,  that  Pompey  Bad  forfeited  tlie 
consulate,  the  prieethood,  and  all  the  otiier  aA» 
vantagee  which  had  been  yielded  In  his  fitvevr 
by  the  late  treaty ;  and  they  made  new  aiTang»> 
ments  respecting  the  succession  to  oAce,  In  be- 
half of  themeelvea  and  their  friends.  The  prin- 
cipal  oUect  In  theee  arrangements  was  the  grati- 
fying tneir  adherents  with  titles  of  tank.  In 
tLe  preoeding  year,  no  less  than  sixty-aeven 
persons  had  passed  throucfa  the  efllce  of  pnetor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  titls^  taken  up  an4 
resigned  in  the  same  day.  The  efllce  of  JEdHa^ 
which  used  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  under 
the  republic,  as  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  eoort 
the  frvour  of  the  people  with  cntertainmenta 
and  shows,  being  now  of  no  value  on  thie  ao- 
count,  and  being  the  lowest  in  rank, 
still  expensive,  was  generally  declined.' 

The  period  for  which  the  pretended  i 
slon  of  the  triumvirs  had  been  granted  by  tlie 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  abmitte 
expire,  Octavlus  anil  Antony,  without  haviaf 
recoures  to  the  eame  form,  reoumed  the  exerdaa 
of  their  power  for  five  years  longer.  Andliavlnf» 
In  appearance,  amicably  settled  the  several 
points  in  dispute  between  themselvee,  f ' 
parated  in  pursuit  of  their  respective 
Octavlus  bttng  Intent  on  the  war  with  I  ^ 
Pompelus,  and  Antony  on  tiiat  with  the  Fnv 
thians.  But,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  ftitura 
agreement,  the  last  waa  no  longer  attended  by 
Octavia,  who  had  hitherto  served  as  a  bond  or 
union  between  them,  and  had  checked  the  im- 
lonslee  and  extravaganeee  of  her  husband,  aba 
him  achud,  was  again  pregnant,  and 
able  to  attend  him  in  tne  dangers  te 
he  was  likely  to  be  exposed  in  the  Par- 
thian war,  choee  to  remain  In  Italy,  and  to  fls 
her  residence  at  Rome.' 

In  the  respect  of  the  approaching  campaign, 
Agrippa  waa  recalled  from  Gani,  whan  he  had 
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employsd  hy  OetaTiu  Jo  th«  precedini: 
ner,  and  donnf  the  mJanniafw  on  tlie 
t  of  Italy.  This  officer,  although  of  mean 
axtraetion,  niee  to  the  higheet  honours  which 
conld,  In  this  state  of  his  eonntry,  be  attained 
hyadtlasn.  Ashe  was  not  bom  to  the  dignity 
and  pretensions  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot 
he  acensed,  with  others,  of  having  betrayed  that 
character;  but  eomlng  forward  amidst  the  ruins 
•f  the  r^uhli«s,  and  after  the  extinction  of  thoee 
rirtoes  wiiich  were  necessary  to  ita  preserva- 
tion, he  was  the  flrst  person  who  understood 
•nd  Bossessed  the  hahito  and  accomplishmento 
which  are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy ; 
mbmission  without  servilUy  or  baseness,  appli- 
cation,  fldcUty,  and  oounige;  estimating  non- 
pars by  his  neomees  to  his  prince,  and  merit  by 
the  degree  in  which  he  could  promote  his 
■errice.*  He  had  in  the  prsceding  summer  ob- 
tained some  victories  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  the 
first  Roman,  after  Julius  Caeaar,  who  had  pas. 
•sd  that  barrier  of  the  German  nations.  Upon 
Us  arrival  at  Rome  he  might  have  had  a  tri^ 
mmph  on  account  of  these  services;  but  prefer- 
ring  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  master,  to 
Hm  sense  or  his  own  person^  consequence,  he 
add,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  triumph 
whl'e  the  alfoirs  of  Caesar  were  not  in  nroe- 
perity. 

Agrippa  was  by  his  genius  qualified  for  the 
cneution  of  magnificent  wurlcs,  as  well  as  for 
€he  steady  and  able  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions. Obeervii^,  that  the  disaKt^rs  of  the 
ffteeedlug  year  were  to  be  imputed,  in  some 
measure,  to  llie  want  of  harlMurs  and  proper 
vstreato  for  shipping  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  he  made  it  hb  first  object  to  supply  this 
defect,  by  opening  a  commujucation  rrom  the 
ssa  to  the  lakes  of  Cunue,  wliich  were  spacious 
basons,  and  when  thus  rendered  accMsible  by 
navigable  entriai,  flight  furnish  every  conve- 
niency  for  the  reception  and  construction  of 
fleets.  In  describing  the  masonry  which  was 
necessary  In  the  fonnatlon  of  these  communica- 
tions, mention  is  ooade  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage  derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  which 
being  used  for  sand  in  the  composition  of  mor. 
tar,  made  an  excdlent  cement  for  bulldiqgs  tJhat 
were  to  remain  under  water.* 

While  the  summer  passed  in  the  exeeotlon  of 
<hese  wofflu,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fleet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  hk  late  desertion,  entered  into  a 
correqiondenee  with  his  former  master;  and 
being  assured  of  pardon,  withdrew  with  seven 
ships  from  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  then  under  the 
command  of  Calvisius,  and  returned  to  hie  for- 
mer service.  Octavius  took  this  occasion  to  sn* 
persede  Calvisius,  upon  an  impntatlon  of  ne- 
ilect,  and  appointed  Agrippm  to  succeed  hhm  in 
the  conduct  of  the  nir. 

About  a  year  was  apentin  the 
equipment  of  ships^  and  in  train- 
ing  the  mariners,  which,  for 
the  oonvwnienee  of  harbours  and 
docks,  was  exeoDlBd  as  befoMb  at 
two  separate  stations;  one  at 
Tarentum,  under  StatUlus  Tea- 
ms, where  the  ships  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Antony  stiH 
nenudned ;  the  other  In  the  new 
at  hteoU,  nnder  Agrippa. 
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Lepidus,  to  second  the  cperatlcna  of  Octa-- 
▼ius,  had  assembled  hk  forces  on  the  comtef 
Africa,  and  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  should 
be  invaded  in  three  places  at  once;  at  LiUy- 
bseum,  the  nearcet  part  to  Africa,  by  Lepidoa; 
at  Myla,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ieland,  by 
Agrippa ;  and  at  Taurominium,  on  the  eastsm 
coast,  by  Statilius  Taurus.  It  was  prDJeeted 
that  the  armameiite  equipped  for  these  different 
servioee,  should  be  at  their  pfaMsee  of  destination 
as  nearly  as  possible  about  the  first  of  July. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  0»> 
tovius,  residing  chiefiy  at  Tarentum  or  at  Cnnw, 
left  the  administration  of  civil  aibirs  at  Rome 
in  the  hands  of  JVlseoenas,  who,  though  not 
vested  with  any  office  of  magiatracy,  or  any 
other  public  charscter  besides  that  or  a  person 
in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  possessed  a  an- 
preme  authority.  Octavius  himself,  when  tha 
plan  of  the  war  was  ripe  for  execution.  Joined 
that  division  of  his  forces  which  was  led  by 
A^ppa,  and  sailed  from  Puteoli  at  the  ap- 
pointed  time ;  but  after  he  had  crossed  the  bay 
of  Baiae,  to  the  propiontory  of  Minora,  he  met 
with  a  storm,  by  which  many  of  hk  ships  were 
damaged,  and  forced  to  put  back  into  the  poifi 
he  bad  left. 

This  accident  was  likely  to  disconcert  tha 
operations  of  tlie  campaign,  or  to  delay  tha 
invasion  of  Sidiv  for  another  season.  But  tha 
complainto  of  the  people  of  Italy,  euffering 
under  the  obstruction  that  was  given  by  Pom* 
pey  to  the  importation  of  com,  required  an  in^ 
mediate  relief.  Some  of  the  projected  open^ 
tioos  of  the  campaign  were  already  bq^un,  and 
required  to  be  supported.  Lepidus  had  sailed 
with  ihe  first  diviskifi  of  his  army,  and  had 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LlilyfasBum,  and 
Statilius  Taurus  had  advanced  from  Tarentom 
to  Leucopetne,  opposite  to  Taurominium,  tha 
place  at  which  he  was  ordered  to  make  hie  da- 
ecent.  Urged  by  theae  considerations,  Oetn* 
vlus,  with  such  repairs  as  he  could  acoompliah, 
in  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  been  put  back 
into  port,  again  put  out  to  sea.  At  Strougyle  ha 
learnt  tliat  Pompey,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet,  lay  off  Mylaa  to  guard  that  access  ta 
theialand.  Thinking  this,  therefore,  a  fovoniw 
aUe  opportunity  to  push  hk  other  attack  frcm 
LeucopetoB  to  Taurominium,  he  himself  r»- 
tumed  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  landed  at  Vlha^ 
went  from  thence  by  land  to  Leueopetraa,  and 
put  the  equadnm  fr«m  that  place  in  motion  for 
their  Intended  descent  on  Sicily. 

Whik  Octavius  was  thus  enjoyed  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Straits,  Agrippa  had 
come  to  an  action  with  Pompey's  fleet  off  tha 
harbour  of  Mylaa,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back 
into  port  with  the  loes  of  thirty  shhis.*  Thk 
circumstance  atlU  farther  oonflrmed  Octavius  in 
hk  intention  to  pom  with  hk  anny  into  Sicily  ; 
and  heacoordlitfly,  without  meeting  with  any 
abstmctinn,  arrived  at  Tnammlnkun,  and  ]an£ 
edhk  forces. 

Seztus  Pompelus,  In  the  mean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  thk  dedgn,  men  after  the 
action  at  Mylae,  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Messina;  and  having  put  Insh  men  on  board 
hk  ships,  steered  for  Taurominium,  and  cama 
in  sight  of  the  harbour  soon  after  the  enemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unexpected  apnesnnca 
of  a  fleet  much  ennerior  to  his  own,  Oetarins 
was  greatly  alarmed;  and  ieavhug  the  command 
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«f  the  foTPW  be  hwi  juit  landed,  to  Coraificlus, 
fte  ordered  hie  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and 
■lake  what  sail  they  oould  to  recover  the  har- 
boar  of  Letioopetne.  He  himself  went  on 
boiird  a  snuUl  pinnace,  in  order  the  better  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
▼ery  few  attendants  landed  in  a  creek  on  the 
•oast  of  Italy.  His  ships  were  dispersed,  part 
taken,  and  raanv  stranded  on  the  opposite 
shores;  but  he  himself  made  his  way  in  the 
night  to  Lencopetr»,  where  a  division  of  the 
army,  tinder  Messala,  waited  for  the  return  of 
the  ships  in  which  they  were  to  follow  the 
former  embarkation. 

Oetarlnsy  without  being  disconcerted  by  this 
disaster,  or  by  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which 
he  himself  had  acted,  and  which  served  to  con- 
fkrm  all  the  former  impatations  of  cowardice, 
without  loss  of  time  sent  immediate  despatches 
to  all  the  stations  of  his  troops,  to  intimate  his 
nfe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Messala.  Before  he 
ehifted  his  wet  clothes,  or  took  any  food,  he 
nade  all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  sent  a  pin- 
aace  to  Comilicius,  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Sicily,  with  orden  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  ano- 
ther  to  Agrippa,  with  instructions  te  move  as 
aoon  as  he  could,  by  sea  or  by  land,  to  his  relief. 
And  he  ordered  Carinas,  who  with  three  legions 
lay  embarlced  at  Vibo,  to  sail  without  loss  of 
time,  and  to  join  Agrippa  at  Lipar6. 

While  Porapey  pused  with  his  fleet  along  the 
eoaet  from  Messina  to  Taurominium,  he  had 
•rdered  a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to 
keep  pace,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  motion 
•f  his  ships ;  and  as  they  approached  to  Tauro- 
minium, while  he  himself  snould  block  up  the 
harbour,  te  lay  waste  the  country,  or  to  retrain 
the  foraging  pHi*ties  of  the  enemy. 

Comifftiius,  whom  Octavius*  had  left  In  the 
command  of  his  forces  at  this  place,  fining  bim- 
aelf  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  took  nis  re^ 
solution  to  depart  from  the  coast,  and,  if  possible, 
to  join  Agrippa,  who.  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
might  by  this  time  hai«e  effected  bis  landing  at 
My}«,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelligence 
•f  his  design,  and  reffuested  Agnppa  to  come 
forward  to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and 
with  the  necessary  suppKes,  to  give  relief  to  his 
armv,  and  to  favour  his  junction. 

The  route  by  which  Comificins  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  Pompcy*8  stations,  led  by  the 
skirts  of  Mount  JEiiihj  and  over  bar.vn  tracts 
that  were  still  covered,  instead  ef  soil,  with 
ptimice  and  lava,  which  had  been  discharged 
from  the  mountain,  and  which  were  not  any 
where  suppKed  with  vegetation  or  water.  His 
way  over  this  species  of  soil  lay  through  difficult 
passes,  occupied  by  the  natives,  who  either  ha- 
tassed  his  rear,  or  disp«ited  his  passage  in  front. 
But  after  having  undergone  great  iRbour  and 
distress,  and  having  lost  a  considerable  part  ot 
his  army  by  fatigue  and  famine,  he  was  met  by 
Laronius,  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and 
supply  of  provisions  fh>m  Agrippa ;  and,  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  reEef,  n^as  suffered  by  the 
enemy  to  continue  the  remainder  ef  his  march 
■ndistnrbed. 

'ITius  the  two  separate  divisions  of  the  army 
ef  Octavius,  with  which  he  intended  at  once  to 
have  attacked  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island,  I 
Were  assembled  togetlier  on  the  northern  coast.  ' 
Hither  he  himself  soon  after  rej>ah*ed.  and  began  • 
hie  operatiAUS  by  land  at  thahea/1  of  twenty- one 


legions,  twenty  thousand  hone^  and  above  fit* 
thousand  light  or  irregular  infantry. 

Pompey  was  yet  strong  in  the  neirhhovrbood 
•f  Messina,  or  in  that  angle  of  ihe  ioand  whicb 
pointed  tewards  Italy.  Tlie  ground  being 
rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  faiterior  parts^ 
forming  a  ridge  from  Mount  JEtna  to  the  head 
of  Pelorus^  his  quarters  were  aceessSUe  only, 
er  chiefly,  by  the  roads  on  the  coast,  leading 
from  Mybe  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Taiuo- 
minium  on  the  ether,  to  Meesina.  Of  these 
communications  he  was  still  master,  by  meana 
of  the  fortresses  which  be  Mseesed  at  Myla, 
and  at  Taurominium.  Ac  ne  supposed  that 
Lej^dus,  from  the  side  of  Africa,  would  attempt 
to  co-operate  with  the  fbrces  of  Oetavlua  from 
Italy,  he  had  stationed  at  LilybsBum  a  part  ot 
his  fleet,  and  a  considerable'body  of  troops,  com- 
manded by  Plennius,  ta  oppose  the  descent  and 
advanees  of  the  enemy  on  that  quarter.  Tha 
officer  who  had  charge  of  his  fleet  on  this  station^ 
had  suffiered  the  first  embarkation  of  Lepidns  to 
escape  and  to  effect  their  landing;  but  being  sa 
fortunate  as  to  intercept  the  second,  he  in  a  great 
measure  discoDccrted  the  intended  opera^n  on 
that  side. 

Lepidus,  with  that  part  of  the  army  he  had 
landed  in  Sicily,  remained  inactive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  LHybnum,  antil  having  ao- 
eeunts  that  Octavius  was  arrived  in  the  island»^ 
had  united  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  ai 
Myl»,  and  had  obliged  Sextus  Fompeius  te  col- 
lect afi  his  force  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  Mee- 
sina, he  supposed  that  the  country  from  thence 
might  be  open  to  him ;  and  he  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding that  Ptoinius,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Pompey's  forces,  remained  behind  him 
at  Lilybienm,  marched  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other ;  and  having  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  Octavius,  they  determined  to  nresa 
upon  Pompey  at  once  with  their  united  feroea 
both  by  sea  and  by  hmd. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  Agrippa  made  a 
feint  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelorus ;  and  having 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quar- 
ter, favoured  the  design  of  Octavius,  who,  in  tha 
mean  time,  surprised  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Myle.  The  combined  army  having  gained  tide 
important  advantage,  eentinaed  to  press  npoo 
Pempey,  made  movements  which  threatened  ta 
invest  Messina,  and  te  cut  off  the  commuaicft- 
tions  of  his  fleet  and  army  with  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  inconveniences,  Pempey  found  him- 
aelf  under  a  necessity  to  haaard  a  battle  either 
ay  sea  or  by  land,  or  wherever  his  antagonist* 
presented  an  opportunity  the  most  likeXy  to  pro- 
cure him  relief.  He  himself  relied  chiefly  om 
his  naval  force ;  and  accordingly,  without  seek- 
ing for  any  advantage  of  situation  er  surprize^ 
presented  himself  to  the  enemy  near  to  Naulo- 
chus,  between  the  pvomontorns  ef  Myhe  and 
Pelarus,  and  was  there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  which  were  now  to  engage,  cendst- 
ed  of  about  three  hundred  ships  en  each  side. 
l¥hen  formed  In  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were 
nearly  of  equal  extent.  The  eonstrw^tion  of 
ships  was  the  same,  and  ihey  advanced  delibexw 
ately  en  smooth  water,  without  any  rfrcum* 
stance  that  appeared  te  prognosticate  th«  victnry, 
on  either  side.  The  armies,  at  the  same  time, 
were  drawn  upon  the  ^ore,  and  in  sight  of  the. 
scene  which  was  to  be  acted  befbre  them.  After 
an  obstinate  light,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Pempep- 
already  suffered  oonaiderably».  aeventesn  eC  h^ 
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Mf»  at  OHM  wkhdrew  from  the  action,  and 
•toed  away  for  the  Straita  of  Menina.  ThoM 
that  were  nearest  the  land  ran  upon  the  shore, 
and  were  wrecked  or  taken  ;  the  remainder 
heinf  farther  at  sea,  and  cut  off  from  their  own 
liarboun,  struck,  and  deUvered  themselves  up  to 
the  enemy. 

The  progress  of  the  action  at  sea  was  aocom- 
^anied  nom  the  land  with  shouts  and  acdama- 
tioos  OB  the  one  side,  and  with  silent  affliction, 
«r  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
aigbt  ships  of  Fompey's  fleet  were  sunk ;  abov«i 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  being  the  whole  thU 
reaained  besides  the  u-venteen  that  fled  to  Mes- 
aina,  were  stranded,  taken,  or  burnt.'  Octavf  ua 
lost  only  three  ships.    ' 

Pompey  pereeirlng  the  extent  of  bis  calamity, 
was  seized  with,  despair ;  and,  without  baring 
given  any  orders  in  camp,  made  baste  to  Mes- 
ilna.  The  army  he  bad  left  in  the  field,  teeing 
tbemselTes  deserted  by  their  leader,  weat  over 
to  the  enemy.  He  himself,  at  Mesdna,  made  a 
ftint  of  mustering  bis  forces  as  for  an  obstinate 
de^mee.  He  osfied  in  all  the  ships  that  any 
where  remained  on  tlie  coast,  and  all  the  forces 
that  couid  be  found  on  the  island."  But,  in  the 
liiidst  of  these  pretended  arrangements  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  he  liad  taken  a  rasoluUon  to 
depart  from  Sicily ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared 
for  his  reoeptioB,  accordingly  emlsarked,  with 
his  daughter,  and  a  few  peraons  whom  be  had 
shoaea  to  attend  him  in  Us  flight. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  ob  board  of  which  it 
was  known  Pompey  bad  embarked,  appeared 
onder  sail*  ail  the  diips  which  were  then  io  the 
harbour  put  to  sea,  with  intention  to  follow  the 
same  course ;  but  without  any  orders  or  latimaF* 
tion  of  a  place  at  which  to  re-assemble.  In  case 
of  separation.  The  unfortunate  leader  observ- 
ing, among  the  ships  that  followed  him,  some 
tliat  were  commanded  by  officers  in  whom,  in 
die  present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not 
coonde,  wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave 
ont  that  be  meant  to  avoid  the  coasts ;  and,  in 
erder  to  deceive  them  in  the  night,  extinguish- 
Um  bis  lights,  vowed  dose  to  the  shore  of  Italy, 
•Bd  tunung  round  the  bead-lands  tiM  he  was 
«|»poslte  to  Coreyra,  be  stood  over  for  that  island, 
from  thence  to  Cephalonia,  and  last  of  all  to 
JLesbos,  where  be  lauded  at  Mytileiid,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  bis  mother  Cornelia, 
during  the  campaign  between  bis  Iktber  and  the 
Ant  Cnsar  in  Thessaly,  and  fi-om  whence  be 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  father's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  At  Mytilen§, 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  discou- 
raging circumstances,  and  the  low  state  of  his 
nwn  aflbirs,  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectation  of 

C'otection  tern  Antony,  to  wliose  generosity  h» 
tended  to  commit  himself. 

Octaviua,  in  the  mean  tfane,  suspecting  that 
Pompey  most  have  talcen  refuge  in  some  part 
of  the  provinces  which  were  in  thejurisdictk>n 
of  bis  coHeague^  was  cautious  not  to  awaken  his 
|ealousy  by  presuming  to  violate  his  sanctuary, 
4nr  bv  pretending  to  anticipate  the  resolutions  he 
mignt  be  inclined  to  take  on  the  sulgect  of  this 
aapidiant.' 

Jifttv  the  hand  of  Uie  Fompeian  party  had 
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made  so  wretched  an  exit  from  Sicily,  lirn- 
nius,  wlio,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Lepidut 
from  die  neighbourhood  of  jLilyfaoeum,  bad  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  Join  his  commander,  and 
wlio  bad  come  too  late  to  be  oompreliended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Naulocbus,  threw 
himself  into  Messina,  more  with  an  intention  U 
obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  troops  under  his 
command,  than  with  any  hopes  to  retcievs  the 
BfiMn  of  bis  master. 

At  this  time  Lepidus  being  near  to  Messina* 
while  Octavius  stUl  remained  at  Naulochus, 
invested  the  place,  and,  without  consulting  his 
colleague,  granted  the  terms  which  were  asked 
by  Plennius,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
iaoorporated  the  troops  that  bad  served  under 
that  offlcer  with  his  own  army.  In  concluding 
this  treaty,  and  in  taking  the  advantage  of  it  to 
strengthen  himsdf,  without  the  concurrence  or 
participation  of  Caesar,  he  had  earnest  remon- 
strances made  to  him  by  Agripoa,  who  had 
come  with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Messina ;  but 
it  soon  after  appeared  that  Lepidus  not  only 
thought  himself  entitled  to  decide  in  that  in- 
stance,  but,  upon  the  accession  of  strength 
which  be  now  gained,  began  to  form  much 
higher  pretensions.  He  now  reckoned  under 
bis  own  standard  twenty-two  legions,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  horse,  and  proposed  not  only 
to  keep  possession  of  Mossina,  but  to  claim  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  as  an  appendage  of  his 
province  in  Africa.  He  aocoidingly  sent  de- 
tachments to  secure  the  principal  towns. 

Octavius,  already  provoked  at  the  precipita* 
tion  with  which  Lepfdua  had  granted  a  capitu- 
lation to  the  troops  at  Messina,  without  bis 
ooncomnce,  loudly  complained  of  the  measures 
which  be  took  to  appropriate  tiie  iiland  of  Sicily 
to  himself,  without  the  consent  of  his  associates 
in  the  empire;  alleged  that  he  had  been  ddled 
thither  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  and  had  borne  no 
part  of  the  expense  ineorrM  in  the  war.  Lepi- 
dus, on  his  part,  complained  of  the  injustioe 
which  had  siready  been  done  to  him  in  with- 
hirfdtng  Spain,  his  original  lot  hi  the  partition 
of  the  provinces ;  and  said,  if  it  were  supposed 
that  Africa  and  Sicily  wero  mora  than  equiva- 
lent for  Spain,  he  was  willing  to  suirender  theaa 
both  in  exchange  for  that  prince. 

This  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a  serione 
quami,  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  the 
two  camps  was  discontinued,  and  precautione 
wera  taken  by  their  reepectlve  officers,  as  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Both  armies  saw  with 
dialibe  the  symptoms  of  an  open  rupturo  and  of 
a  fresh  war,  in  which  soldiers,  without  any 
prospec|U-of  advantage,  even  to  the  victors,  wero 
mutually  to  imbrue  Ihelr  hands  in  blood,  to 
decide  a  question  of  mero  jeaiousfr  or  cmulatuiB 
between  their  leaden. 

In  oompariBg  the  ciiancter  and  prospects  ni 
the  chiefs  to  be  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  the 
proferance,  in  the  esteem  of  both  armies,  was 
certainly  due  to  Octavius.  To  his  possfssion  of 
Spain  and  the  two  Gaols,  he  joined  that  of 
Italy,  with  Ae  metropolis,  or  seat  uf  the  empire^ 
He  bon  the  name  of  Ceesar,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  that  formidable  militiury  power,  which 
had  broken  the  force  of  the  npublic,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  authority  of  the  senate.  Bv  bis 
means  the  retainers  of  Cosar  had  obtained  the 
proferable  lots  ki  the  late  distribntioii  of  setde* 
ments  and  military  rowards. 

Lepidus,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  partr 
attacned  to  his  person,  and  without  any  high 
reputatiQa»  had  heen  placed  in  the  mmmsnd  ctf 
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vmiot  by  te  appointiBeiit  or  suiFenuice  of 
tthen.  The  origio  of  his  merit  with  Jalius 
Caur,  which  oonaiated  in  prustituting  the  dig- 
■ity  of  prator  to  lile  fint  usurpatioim  in  tlie  citf, 
WM  an  act  of  buenesB.  His  place  firom  thence- 
fiHTward,  bk  the  military  arnngemento  wlkicb 
«i8iiedy  was  matter  of  oourset  or  due  merely  to 
liis  rank,  without  any  regard  to  aliilities  or 
merit.  His  being  admitted  as  a  third  in  the 
present  division  of  the  soverei^tyt  proceeded 
solely  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other 
two,  who  wished  for  a  person  to  witness  their 
transactions,  and  to  hold  some  species  of  balance 
between  them.  In  the  choice  which  tb«*y  made 
of  Lepidus,  his  want  of  any  pretensions,  that 
could  interfere  with  either  in  the  design  which 
they  seyerally  entertained  of  possessing  the  em- 
pire, was  a  pincipal  recommendation. 

In  this  comparison,  Octavius  was  conscious 
ef  a  superiority,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the 
troopa  who  were  enlbted  to  serve  under  the 
command  of  his  rivaL  He  accordingly  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity,  while  Antony 
was  at  a  distance,  and  no  enemy  existing,  either 
in  Sicily  or  Italy,  to  avail  himself  of  the  weak- 
ness and  incaparity  of  L«pidus,  to  strip  him  of 
his  share  in  the  empire,  and  to  seize  upon  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  the  army  now  in 
£Mcily»  as  an  accession  to  his  own  strength. 
For  tliis  purpose  he  employed  proper  agents 
itt  the  cnnip  of  Lepidus,  gained  many  of  his 
principal  officers  by  presents,  and  by  the  expec- 
tation of  greater  rewards.  Having  much  con- 
tempt for  the  character  of  their  leader,  and 
thinking  the  way  sufficiently  prepared  for  an 
open  declaration,  he  presented  himself  with  a 
party  of  horse  in  the  front  of  the  camp,  entered 
with  a  few  attendants,  as  into  the  midst  of  his  own 
army ;  and  naounting  an  eminence,  from  which 
he  might  be  heard  by  the  crowds  that  assembled 
around  him,  he  complained  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  their  general  toward  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  armies,  and  expressed  his 
■iooere  desire  that  all  diiferences  might  be  re- 
moved, without  engaging  in  new  scenes  of  blood 
so  many  valiant  men  who  liad  deserved  so  well 
of  their  leaders. 

It  appears  that  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidus  were  prepared  for  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  this  occanon ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  concern  which  Octavins  expressed 
for  the  armies,  and  declared  themselves  willing 
to  obey  bis  commands.  Others,  though  not  in 
the  concert,  followed  this  example,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastened  to  present  Octavius  with 
their  colours,  in  token  that  they  received  him  as 
their  general. 

Lepidus,  to  whom  this  visit  and  its  eonso- 
%nences  were  altogether  unexpected,  being  roused 
by  such  an  alarm,  ran  forth  to  the  streets  of  the 
•amf^  sounded  to  arma;  and,  as  many  of  the 
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troopa  from  mere  liabit  abeygd  hia  Mmmmri^ 
without  considering  who  was  their  enemy,  at- 
tacked Octavius,  obliged  him  to  repaas  through 
the  gate  at  which  be  had  entered,  and  to  plMt 
himself  under  cover  uf  the  cavalry,  who  wsra 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  whose  protection 
was  now  necessary  to  conduct  him  in  safisty  f 
his  own  camp* 

In  this  manner  the  design  of  Odaviiis,  ob  th» 
point  of  being  executed,  appeared  !•  be  defeated. 
But  his  declaration  had  made  too  deen  an  im- 
pression to  be  so  slifhtly  removed.  Tke « 
which  it  raised,  and  the  choice  now  to  ba  i 
of  a  leader,  was  generally  decided  in  favour  of 
Cttsar.  The  effect  of  tbss  decision  aoeordin^y 
appeared  in  a  great  desertion  from  the  camp  or 
Lepidus,  either  tiien,  or  during  the  suboeqacBt 
night.  The  legions,  lately  eoaoe  over  firom  th*' 
service  of  Sextua  Pompeius,  beginning  to  leotva 
him  in  a  body,  be  threw  hhnself,  with  th» 
usual  guards  of  hia  person,  in  the  way  toatop 
them.  But  finding  that  the  very  boay  witb 
which  he  expected  to  prevent  this  desertion 
joined  these  who  were  going  over  to  the  eneay, 
be  mixed  entreaties  and  threats,  kiid  bdU  of  a» 
ensign-staff,  and  attempted  by  Ibree  to  atop  tii» 
officer  that  was  carying  it  to  bis  rivaL  «  jDtoorf 
or  alwe,**  said  the  bearer,  "you  thattpai  yantr 
hold.**  The  cavalry  at  the  same  time  momited 
their  horses,  and  without  leaving  thdr  ground, 
sent  a  message  to  Octavius,  deriring  to  know, 
whether  he  choee  that  Lcpldua  should  be  eatorea 
or  put  to  death?  Having  for  answer,  that  Oo- 
tavius  liad  no  design  upon  the  life  of  their  f»» 
neral,  thev  moved  away  without  any  Sutbsr 
notice  of  him. 

Lepidus,  sering  the  desertion  of  hia  army 
complete,  and  having  no  longer  any  friends  er 
retinue  to  attend  Us  person,  laid  aside  bis  impa- 
rial  robes,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  ckiMO^ 
walked  towards  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  bia 
rival.  Multitudes  followed  him,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  seeing  what  was  to  pass  in  so  now 
a  scene.  A  person  who,  the  moment  beforsb  ha4 
been  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  reputed 
a  third  in  the  sovereignty  of  toe  empire^  waa 
now,  ^  the  sudden  desertion  of  his  own  troops, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  bub,  vA 
was  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  before  an  anta- 
gonist whom  be  bad  recently  set  at  dcianea. 
To  complete  the  ecene  of  bis  humiliation,  in  en- 
tering thepreeenoe  of  Octavius,  he  would  bava 
thrown  himself  en  tlie  ground,  but  waa  pro- 
vented  by  the  ooortcsj  of  his  rival,  who^  eon- 
tent  to  strip  him  of  bia  comaaaad,  and  of  hia 
perseoal  consequence,  would  not  accept  thia 
mark  of  abasement,  and  gave  him  knve  to  re- 
turn into  Italy,  where  he  lived  afterward* 
equally  unobserved  by  thoee  against  whoin  h* 
bad  been  made  the  instrument  of  injuatloi^  •■># 
by  thoie  who  had  mad*  liim  their  took 
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JWen  cf  Oaofhu  afier  ikt  JemasUknt  of  Sidfy,  and  the  Junction  tfthsAmua  cf  Sestui  Tompt^M 
and  Lepidu^^Muth^  and  Separatum  ef  them  Jbrcei  Arrival  of  Octavha  at  Mom^^Hit  Befbrm 
of  the  Army-^Ejpedition  of  Antony  a^amtt  the  Parthiant^Hti  Retreat^The  Death  tf  Satvi 
Fompeiui  Open  Breach  between  Octanut  and  Antony^PnMreu  of  Antom  and  Cleopatra  towards 
Greece  OperationM  of  Antony  and  Octavha  on  the  Gulph  of  AmbnuAa^Sattle  tf  Acthtm-'Flighi 
-^  Aniom^f—lmmeduMU  Arrangiementi  of  Octavku  after  hu  Victory^^Death  of  AnUmy—And^ 


r  N  eoDieqiieiiM  of  the  erenti  which  had  taken 
[  place  in  Sicily,  OctaTiue  found  himeelf  at 
toe  at  the  condueion  of  a  hazardona  war,  and 
Biter  of  all  the  foroee  which  had  heen  emploT- 
ed  in  it,  whether  as  friende  or  as  enemiea.  Hie 
flaet  now  coneitted  of  near  six  hundred  jgallies 
with  store-ebipe  and  transports ;  his  lana  army 
•f  forty-fiTe  legions,  which,  thoogh  soppeeed  to 
he  incomplete,  may  haTe  amounted  to  abore  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  To  theee  he  Joined 
abore  fifteen  thousand  hone  and  twenty  thou^ 
•and  Irregular  infantry.    They  had  been  leried 


■diced  with  ItaUana  and  Roman  eitisens;  ad< 
herents  of  C«ear  and  of  Pompey,  of  AntouT, 
of  OctaTlns,  or  Lepidos.  It  was  very  difflcult 
to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  consisting  of  such 
Tarious  and  discordant  parts.  The  troone  that 
came  OTer  from  SeKtus  Pompeiue  or  Lepidua 
were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and  faTOurs, 
and  thoM  who  had  been  the  original  support  of 
Caemr's  fortunes  had  peculiar  merits ;  aU  were 
•ensible  of  their  own  coneequence^  and  even  of 
a  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 


In  dlstributln|  a 
e  army,  and  made  a. 


theaeih. 


oy  of  Ae  officva. 


setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  honours  which 
he  now  conferred,  and  hie  forther  intentiona 
respecting  the  rewards  which  he  meant  to  b»* 
stow.  «<  Theas  are  baubles,"  said  a  tribune^ 
named  OilUius,  Inteiruptlng  him ;  *'  children  only 
'  in  tills  manner ;  but  men  who  haTf 


eipeeed 
rai,  ezp 


Octarius  mw  the  neeeieity  of  separating 
an  army  into  different  quarters  before  any  c 
ahould  be  formed,  and  before  aoy  mutinous 
snirits  had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minde,  or  to 
lul  them  with  dangerous  hopes  or  pretensions. 
That  they  might  part  in  good  humour,  he  made 
a  distribution  of  tome  money,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  recent  serTicee;  and  promised  a 
great  deal  more.  But  what  he  now  gave  ap- 
peared to  be  contemptible,  when  compared  with 
the  reward  which  had  been  formeny  given  at 
Mudna  and  at  PhilippI,  and  still  more^  when 
compared  with  the  settlements  latdy  made  for 
the  veterans  of  Casar  in  Italy.  Theee  were 
minutely  recorded,  ae  the  standard  by  which 


every  lerion  had  formed  iti  expectations ;  and 
a  general  dismtisfoetion  was  apparent  In  every 
nink  and  description  of  men.  Octavins  for 
some  time  aifected  to  be  ignorant  of  their  dia- 
eontent,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  make  the 
arrangements  he  had  planned  for  eeparating 
them,  and  for  placing  the  legione  In  quarters 
remote  foom  each  other ;  but  he  had  reaeon  to 
doubt  that  hie  orders  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
■till  ffonained  hi  suspenee.  When  hie  know- 
Jsdfs  of  the  muthMms  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
the  army  could  no  longer  be  dissembled,  he  en- 
deavoured to  eoothe  the  meet  clamorous  by  ad- 
ditional marks  of  his  fovour,  consisting  chiefly 
ei  public  honours,  badges  of  military  service  to 
Ihamea^  umI  the  title  of  senators  beetowed  on 


themeelves  in  tlie  eervices  of  their  teno* 
expect  to  be  rewarded  with  lands  and  set- 
tlements."* This  tribune  was  seconded  by  dia 
clamours  of  the  whole  army.  Oetavlus  retired 
firom  the  audience  in  eome  dieerder ;  and,  esn- 
sible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  cxpeeed- 
himself,  from  thu  time  forward  never  ventured 
to  meet  theee  troope  In  a  body,  but  emptoyed 
eeeret  arte  in  removing  the  heads  of  them«« 
tfaiy. 

The  tribune  Offlllus,  who  had  daied  to  In- 
tsrrupt  his  general  in  such  mutinous  terms^ 
whether  won  by  favour,  or  taken  off  by  vio- 
lence, wu  eecretlr  disposed  of.  The  %ioM 
who  had  eerved  at  Mutina  and  PhHIppi,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand  men,'  were  eeparately 


depart  frosn  the  island. 

When  this  party  of  the  armr  vra 
Octavius  affected  to  eoneider  tboee  who  wera 
gone  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  diseontsnts» 
and  the  guilty,  he  said,  being  thus  separated 
from  the  innocent  aud  from  the  deeerving,  ha 
made  an  additional  preeent  In  money  to  thoea 
who  remained,  and  Beld  out  the  hopce  of  con« 
venient  settlements,  and  of  plentifnl  fbrtnnes^ 
at  the  final  expiration  of  their  time  in  the  eer- 
vice.  By  theee  artiflces,  and  prudent  measuree* 
he  effected  the  propoeed  eeparation,  and  extrica- 
ted himeelf  from  a  dancer  which  fluently 
arises  in  the  sequel  of  dvH  wars,  and  threatena 
the  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from  that  very 
engine  which  he  had  employed  to  raise  hia  foiw 


Octavius,  before  his  departure  from  Sldty^ 
ordered  a  eontribntkm  to  be  levied  of  sixteen 
hundred  talents ;'  and  being  no  vray  dl^eeed  to 
foUow  out  the  plan  of  Lepidua,  In  the  annezathn 


with  instrnetiona  to  wait  at  Taianton  for  thn 
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•rden  of  their  own  superior,  he  himself  passed 
Into  Italy. 

The  meMengers  who  had  been  sent  with  ac- 
eounts  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sicily  beinf^  arrived  before  him  at  Rome,  all 
ranlcs  of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ap- 
plause which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and 
in  oelebratinf  the  occasion  with  demonstrations 
of  Joy.  In  tne  name  of  the  senate  and  people, 
who  liad  no  lonrer  any  real  political  concessions 
to  make,  a  variety  of  flatterin|f  proclamations 
were  issued,  orderin^r,  |n  honour  of  the  rictor, 
statues,  triumphal  arches,  ptMeasions,  wreaths 
of  laurel,  anniversary  rejoicmgs,  and  immediate 
thanlcagivings  to  l>e  prolonged  beyond  any  former 
time  anignra  to  such  festivals.  When  he  ap- 
proached to  the  city,  multitudes  of  every  rank, 
adorned  with  chaplets,  went  forth  to  receive  him, 
and  conducted  him  in  solemn  prooeasion  to  the 
temple,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  peace  which  was  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  Sicilv;  and  in  two  separate  ha- 
rangues, of  which  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one 
addressed  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people, 
be  gave  an  account  of  his  whole  conduct,  from 
the  time  that  he  fint  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  to  the  present  time. 
And,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  that  masterly 
Judgment  with  which  he  now,  at  least,  began  to 
conduct  the  interests  of  his  ambition,  he  chose 
this  time  of  victory  and  prosperity  in  which  to 
exhibit  the  effects  of  his  clemency,  of  his  mode- 
ration, and  of  his  disposition  to  spare  thoee  who» 
being  supposed  disaffected  to  him,  were  now  in 
his  power.  He  remitted  all  the  arrears  of  taxes 
that  were  any  where  due  within  his  jurisdiction, 
either  by  fannert  of  the  revenue  or  by  private 
persons.  Of  the  honours  that  were  decreed  to 
Limself  he  made  choice  of  a  few,  and  declined 
such  as  were  in  any  degree  invidious  and  bur- 
densome to  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Roman  dtizens 
In  general,  having,  among  other  evils,  suffered 
greatlir  durlog  the  civil  war,  by  the  desertion 
•f  their  slaves,  who  were  readily  received,  and 
taken  into  the  leries  that  were  continually 
Ibrming  by  different  parties ;  Octavius  took  this 
opportunity,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  at 
once  to  repair  the  Iom  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  master  in  the  deicrtion  of  his  slave,  and 
to  purge  the  army  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men* 
by  whom  it  was  overcharged  and  contaminated. 
In  order  to  remove  them  in  a  manner  that 
should  prevent  anir  disturbance  on  their  part, 
he  sent  to  every  legion  a  sealed  order,  to  be 
opened  on  a  certain  day,  bearing,  that  all  who 
had  been  in  the  oonditloa  of  slaves  should  be 
aecured ;  that  as  many  as  were  claimed  should 
be  restored  to  their  masters;  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  put  to  death.  According 
to  thb  order,  it  was  reported  that  thirty  thou- 
sand were  remitted  to  servitude^  and  six  thou- 
sand killed.^ 

The  author  of  this  serere,  but  well  concerted 
reform,  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  had,  by  accommodating  himself,  on  every 
•cqa^on,  to  his  circumstances,  and  by  succes- 
sively availing  himself  of  the  support  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  mon  especially  by  courting  the 
military  retainers  of  his  late  uncle,  wt  himself 
above  the  civil  constitution  of  his  country ;  and 
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now,  by  affecting  a  regard  to  proper ty,  to  dvfl 
rank,  and  to  the  peace  of  his  lellow-citixens^  he 
was  about  to  make  the  army  itself  dependmt  on 
his  wilL  From  the  real  impression  which  ho 
made  by  this  policy,  as  well  as  from  adulation 
and  fear,  the  people  were  still  farther  incited  to 
lead  him  with  public  honours,  and  had  hisefllgy 
carried  at  Rome,  and  in  every  country-town  m 
Itsly,  among  the  idols  of  the  tutelargods. 

The  advantage  now  gained  by  Octavius^  la 
the  acquisition  of  armies  and  provinces  latdy 
belonging  to  Lepidus,  were  sufficient  to  have 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  colleagne 
and  rival  in  the  empire,  if  he  had  nut  been  en- 
gaf^,  at  this  time^  In  a  very  hazardous  enter- 
prise beyond  the  frontier  of  ms  own  province. 

Antony  durinff  his  stay  in  Italy  or  Greece^ 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  of 
affairs  in  the  western  provinces,  had  entrusted 
the  Parthian  war  to  his  lieutenant  Ventidina. 
This  officer  acquitted  himself  with  great  luMBoav 
in  the  dischafge  of  his  trust,  recovered  the  pr»» 
vlnce  of  Syria,  wliich  had  been  overmn  by  tha 
Parthians,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  Upon  this  account,  he  was  Judged 
worthy  of  a  triumph,  and  came  into  Italy  •• 
receive  this  honour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony  wae  eager  to  m^ 
ther  the  laurels  which  yet  remained  in  this 
field,  or  was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  vio* 
torise  gained  by  nis  lieutenant  over  an  enemy, 
who,  tili  then,  scarcely  had  yielded  any  advan- 
tage to  the  Roman  arms.  Afker  his  last  vWg 
to  Italy,  he  bad  in  the  winter  pasted  to  Coreyn, 
and  so  far  was  attended  by  Ootavia,  but  parted 
with  her  there,  in  the  preepect  of  this  ardnoni 
eervioc :  early  in  the  eprfng  he  continued  hie  voj* 
age.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Asia,  notwithstandinf 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  alliance  with 
Octavia  and  her  brother,  it  soon  appeared  thai 
he  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  rormsr  paa* 
oions.  He  already  had  two  children  by  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  who  were  named  Alexander 
and  Cleopatra,  but  whom  the  mother  likewiae 
distinguished,  by  the  pompous  i^peUatione  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  3eing  prevented  hy 
the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  frem 
makinc  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  he  sent  an  efileer 
of  raiUc,  Fonteius  Capito,  thither,  to  oondod 
Cleopatra  from  her  own  kingdom  into  Syrin; 
and  having  received  her  in  that  province,  in  hie 
way  to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  marks  of 
his  liberality,  and  of  his  passion,  instead  of. 
trinkets  and  tokens  of  love,  he  made  her  n* 
preeent  4>f  Phcenida,  Ccelceyria,  Cyprua,  and 
some  part  of  Cilicia  to  be  annexed  to  her  king- 
dom. It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  oompaign  he  should  peas  tho 
winter  in  Egypt;  and  they  parted  with  nntnal 
expreesions  or  impatience  for  the  rctnni  of  thb 
happy  aeason. 

The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  €0b« 
of  sixty  thousand  Roman  Iniannry,  tea 
nd  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  thirty 
nd  irregulars,  being  an  sisemblage  m 
and  foot,  and  of  different  nationa.  While 
he  advanced  with  this  force  towards  the  Enphm* 
tee,  he  made  his  demand,  that  the  POrthiana 
should  restore  the  captivce  and  military  eneigno 
taken  with  Crassus."  This  was  beoome  a  peinl 
of  national  honour  among  the  Romano,  and!. 
Joined  to  the  late  provocation,  wae  made  the 
ground  of  the  preeent  quarreL 
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The  Homan  senenil  had  undertaken  this  In- 
vmsion  of  the  Paithians,  in  concert  with  the 
klneof  Armenia ;  and  finding,  at  his  arrival  on 
the  flaphrates,  all  the  passages  of  the  river,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  strongly  guarded,  he 
continued  his  march,  having  the  Euphrates  on 
his  right.  When  he  arrived  in  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  effect 
the  service  he  had  planned  against  the  Parthians ; 
l»ut  having  intelligence  that  the  Medes,  or  people 
€i  the  Greater  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy 
against  him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  he 
formed  a  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phraata,'  the 
capital  of  their  country;  in  expectation  of  taking 
this  place  hy  surprise,  he  passed  the  Euphrates, 
leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  engines,  with  a 
rusrd  of  two  legions,  under  the  command  of 
Btatianus.  With  the  remainder  of  the  army  he 
penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia, and  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital. 

This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  every 
necessary  precaution  had  been  taken  for  its 
safety.  Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  assault,  and  the  Parthian^,  although  they 
hastened  to  its  relief,  knowing  that  the  Roman 
army  had  come  altogether  unprepared  for  a  siege, 
suffered  them  at  first  to  remain  before  it  un^a- 
tarbed.  They  directed  their  whole  force  against 
Statianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com- 
manded, they  surprised  and  cut  off,  and  by  this 
iijieaoB  made  themsdves  masters  of  all  the  equi- 
page and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  tne  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  before  Praaspa,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him:  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain  of  the  Roman  legions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemy  in  sight  He  understood  that  Art»- 
vasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia^  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconoemed  spectator  of  this  disaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betrayed  by  this 
prince;  but  thought  proper  for  the  present  to 
dl^^ise  his  resentment.  The  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of 
extricating  his  army  from  its  present  situation. 
Being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  part  of  it 
which  he  had  left  before  Praaspa,  he,  with  hasty 
marches,  returned  to  its  relier;  bul^  at  bb  ar- 
rival, finding  no  enemy  near,  and  still  flattering 
himself  that  the  town  might  be  oblised  to  sur- 
render, and  that  it  might,  by  its  spoiu,  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  his  ba«xage,  he  lay  oefore  it,  untu 
he  had  exhausted  aJlthe  provisions  and  forage 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  other  difficulties 
of  his  situation  increased,  began  to  feel  himself 
haraissed  with  the  sallies  of  a  powerful  garrison, 
and  the  frequent  attacks  of  numerous  parties  of 
Parthians  in  the  field,  who  began  to  act  against 
him  from  every  quarter,  and  made  it  equally 
difficult  for  him  to  decamp,  or  to  subsist  on  his 
present  ground* 

Under  these  difficulties,  the  Roman  general 
I  frequently  obliged  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
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of  hazarding  a  battle  { 


leaving  part  to  awe  the  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  his  foragers,  and  the  provid- 
ers of  his  camp.  As  the  enemy  pressed  upon 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  range  from  which 
he  reeeived  his  provisions,  he  saw  the  necessity 
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,  and  for  this  porpoa^ 
marched  from  his  camp  with  ten  legiona,  threi 
pnetorian  cohorts,  and  all  his  .cavalry,  llis 
Parthians  affected  to  abide  his  attack,  but  gava 
way  at  the  first  onset,  and  fled  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  rout  and  confusion :  they  wers  pur- 
sued by  the  Roman  infantry  for  fifty  stadia,  ov 
about  SIX  miles,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stadia,  or  about  eighteen  miles. 

In  this  action,  Antony  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  from  the  Par- 
thians ;  but,  on  numbering  the  prisoners  and 
the  slain,  he  found  that  only  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  retumin|p 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Praaspa,  ha 
found,  that  without  being  at  all  disconcertad  by 
what  had  happened  to  them,  they  were  returned 
to  their  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as 
before,  to  harass  his  camp,  and  to  circumscriba 
his  foraging  oarties.  From  this  specimen  of  • 
victory  over  tne  Parthians,  he  learned  to  deepaiv 
of  being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an 
enemy,  whose  dereata  were  more  pernicious  ta 
their  antagonists  than  they  were  to  themselves.*- 
To  complete  his  mortifications,  he  found  that 
the  garrison  of  Praaspa  had  made  a  powerful 
sally  in  his  absence,  driven  his  guards  from  their 
approaches,  and  destroyed  all  we  works  he  bad 
constructed  against  the  town.'  Judging  it  vaia 
to  renew  his  attack,  or  to  remain  any  lon^r  in 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  t» 
Phraates,  probably  rather  to  conceal  nis  intend- 
ed purpose  of  flight,  than  with  hopea  to  obtain 
anyreasonaUe  terms  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Parthia  received  the  message  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  holdinf 
in  his  hand  a  bended  bow,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  he  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace*- 
that  he  should  raise  the  siege  of  IVaaqpa.  An« 
tony  was  prepared  to  decamp,  as  soon  as  hia 
messengers  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  Uia 
enemy,  but  affected  reluctance  in  agreeing  t» 
this  condition,  hoping  that  by  these  means  h* 
might  conceal  his  mtention,  gain  a  few  marohsa 


4  Among  the  Romans  who  were  seised  with  the 
passion  of  making  offensive  war  on  the  Parthians, 
Julias  CeBnar  is  mentioned.  And  it  is  a  problem, 
which  never  can  be  solred,  in  what  manner  this  able 
statesman  and  warrior  wonld  have  acquitted  himself 
in  so  aidooos  a  task.  The  Parthians  had  their  baoattf 
beyond  the  Tiaris ;  and  besides  leaving  no  means  on. 
the  frontier,  by  which  an  enemy  could  subnst  in 
approaching  them,  probably  presented  no  hold  by. 
which  they  could  be  seised,  even  in  their  own  coun- 
try. As  they  had  no  sround  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  defend,  so  there  was  no  groood 
on  which  an  invsder  could  be  secure  from  Aelr  at* 
tacks.  They  fl[ave  way  while  an  enemy  advanced,- 
and  reckoned  it  an  advantage  to  draw  him  far  from 
his  resources  and  supports,  lliey  waited  with  pa> 
tience,  tiH  time,  hardBbips,  disease,  or  want  of  pro. 
visions  had  rendered  him  an  easy  prey,  or  ripe  foff 
destmction ;  snd  they  then  pressed  upon  him  with  a 
ferocity  and  ardour,  which  abundantly  corrected  an^ 
belief  of  their  cowardice  that  might  have  been  taken 
from  their  manner  of  receiving  Us  first  attacks. 

If  Caaar  had  not  already  conceived  some  new  of 
tmeommon  means  of  reducing  them,  it  is  probable^ 
that  his  first  observatioas  would  have  satisfied  bun- 
that  he  could  not  conquer  such  a  people,  althonab 
he  might,  in  time,  have  settled  a  new  nanon  on  fhm 
Tigris  to  supplant  them;  and  it  is  probable  that  ba 
would  have  availed  bimadf  of  some  of  tfieir  ordinaiy 
flights,  to  lay  claim  to  a  victory,  and  dius.  with  tDfor-^ 
ability  than  others  of  his  coontrymen,  finish  tha  W9 
with  a  triumph  at  Rosse. 

aPhit.inAntoaiih 
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M  passed  throngh  ul  thew 
,  with  unoommoo  conttanej 


die  fWmtler  of  ths 
AruMDia,  bebrs  the  Paithians  could  take  any 
■dTantage  of  hli  flight ;  but  the  king  being 
aooally  reflned  In  his  artifloes,  peroeivecC  in  the 
•meted  rdnetaaoe  of  Antony  to  agree  to  what 
he  knew  to  be  necessary,  an  intention  to  flr, 
withont  waiting  the  result  of  a  treaty,  and,  in 
this  apprehension,  he  liad  his  cavalry  already 
prepared  to  pursue  him,  disputed  every  pass, 
hung  upon  his  rear  and  upon  his  flanks,  occu- 
pied the  sprlncs  of  water,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  bdore  nim. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  overoome  by 
famine  and  fittlgue,  expired  on  the  march; 
others  liad  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
of  the  ennny.  But  thoee  who  had  surrendered 
themselTes,  being  cmelly  treated,  served,  by 
their  example^  to  check  tne  inclination  of  others 
to  sue  for  quarter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to 
took  for  saftty  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the 
ttse  of  his  arms.  Antony  himself,  in  every  en- 
counter, was  prepared  for  the  last  extremity, 
•nd  had  a  person  retained,  with  orders,  in  case 
of  his  being  likely  to  fidl  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
to  end  his  life ;  or,  in  case  he  were  killed  in 
battle,  to  disflgure  his  body,  that  it  might  not 
ho  known.     But  he  .     «    . 

difllcnlties,  as  usual, 

and  valour,  making,  in  twenty-one  days,  a 
Bsareh  of  three  hundred  miles,*  under  a  eon- 
tinoal  attack  of  the  enemy,  In  which,  It  is  reck- 
ooed  that  his  army  was  eighteen  times  engaged 
In  battle."  At  the  end  of  this  march,  in  review- 
ing the  legions,  with  which  he  bmn  to  retreat^ 
k  was  found,  he  had  lost  about  a  fourth  of  their 
■nmbor ;'  or,  as  Plutarch  states  his  loss^  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse. 

It  appears  that  Antony,  upon  his  arrival  In 
Iho  Lesser  Armenia,  left  a  considerable  body 
behind  him  In  that  oountry,  to  check  the  forther 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,*  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  proceeding  from  thence  with  great 
precipitation,  and  under  great  hardships  fimm 
the  season,  by  which  he  added  eL^ht  thousand 
»en  more  to  his  former  losses,  he  arrived  at 
Comly  A  small  sea-port,  between  Berytns  and 
Sidon,  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  At 
U*  C  718.  this  place,  he  was  received  by  Geo- 
£.  Cbmiji.  P*^"*  ^^  board  her  fleet,  and  with 
€ku,SgjU,  ner  effected  hie  passage  by  sea  to 
JPmmp$^ua.  Alexandria,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  losses,  and  to  eflhee 
the  momory  of  his  sufferings  In  the  midst  of  dis- 
dpation  and  pleasure. 

Durinr  the  dependance  of  these  events,  the 
tiate  of  the  war  In  Asia  had  been  variously  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was 
Believed  for  some  time,  that  the  Roman  army  In 
Armenia,  with  its  leader,  had  perished.  On 
this  supposition,  Sextns  Pompeius,  who  still  re- 
Balnea  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  began  to  resume 
hie  pretensions.  Ho  was  not  withont  hopes, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  armiea  of 


I  might  declare  for  himself,  and  durinc  some 
h  mt^t&i  to  receive  evenr  person  who  re- 
paired to  him,  aa  the  head  or  a  party  that  was 
itill  of  some  eonsideration  in  the  empire.  Ho 
oven  proceeded  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  all  the 
•f  the  flMt^    from  Thrace  to  Pontns, 


of  Antony, 

impolw  whatever. 


and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.*    BvtanoB  ti^ 

report  of  Antony's  return  into  Syria,  no  lai] 

aude  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and  sent  a  messagt 

to  sue  for  protection.    Among  other  particolan^ 

he  set  forth,  that  he  had  committed  himadf  tm 

the  Justice  and 

despair,  or  from  any 

but  from  prsvlotts  thought  an 

ation.     He  might  have  had  a  safe  retrsat,  and  n 

powerful  support,  he  said,  In  Spain,  whers  tho 

friends  of  hSs  fiuher  wore  vet  nuoM 

full  of  zeal;  but  from  a  tnorough 

that  the  Inteffestt  of  Antony  were  the  i 

his  own,   he  had  preferred  his  alliance  to  waf 

otber.    **  Octavius,"  he  continued.  •<  wQi  eosn 

have  the  same  quarrel  with  you,  that  he  has 

Utely  had  witb  me,  and  afterwards  with  LepU 

dus.    He  considers  the  empb«  as  his  property. 

and  cannot  endure  a  partner.    His  open  foree  H 

not  so  dangerous,  4s  the  Insidious  profsssJansb 

and  the  artful  dbguises  with  which  he  hides  hia 

designs.    I  make  yon  an  oifier  of  a  frisndshly 

that  is  sincere,  and  of  a  frith  that  is  yet  «»• 

broken.    I  made  von  the  same  oflhr,  whOo  I 

was  master  oft  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  in  tha 

height  of  my  fortune.    By  aooeptiiig  of  It,  yoa 

will  save  the  remains  of  a  frmily, 

by  the  Reman  people^  and,  * 

you  will  gain  the  aeeeaslon  of  a  pv^>  ^ 

oven  adversity  has  not  made  to  ammmm 


'afrmUy,  y«trens0to4 
nd,  by  Joining  with  msb 
■Ion  of  A  pv^,  idbom 
mads  to  ammdnn  their 


While  Sextus  Pompelna  addresaed  hfaaadf  tm 
Antony  in  these  tenn%  he  endeavoored  to  pi 
serve  the  appearance  of  an  armed  foroe^   ai 
hovered  abont  with  aomo  •hipa  on  tho  coast  of 
Being  pursued  by  Tltius^ 


orders  from  Antony  to  observe  his  motions,  IM 
sailed  up  the  Propootie,  and  put  Into  the  har- 
bour of  Mieomedla.    Here  he  again  offered  t« 


nq^otiate;*  but  being  told  that  he  must  i 
der  at  discretion,  he  set  fire  to  his  shipf.  and 
attempted  to  esa^e  by  land.  Having  got  Into 
Phrygia.  he  was  taken  In  his  flight,  and  soon 
after,  by  order  of  Antony,  was  put  to  death. 

This  event  being  known  at  Rome,  Odavioa 
ordered  public  njolcinga.  Among  thess  waa  • 
solemn  procession,  led  by  two  carriagea  or  cha- 
riots of  state:  in  one  of  them  OctavTos  hlmaslf 
appeared;  by  the  other,  ho  marked  the  plaoa 
that  was  due  to  Antony.  Still  laither.  t« 
soodie  Uie  Jealousy  of  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire, he  gave  oraers  that  a  statue  shoold  ho 
erected  to  nlm  In  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  that 
he  should  have  a  share  In  the  honours  which 
had  been  recently  decreed  to  himseUl  Tliis  in- 
decent triumph  over  tie  last  of  a  frmily.  which 
had  been  so  long  In  hi|^  estimation  at  Robm^ 
was  &r  from  lieing  acceptable  to  the  peoples 
The  misfortunes  of  the  young  man  hiniseU« 
who  from  his  earlleet  years  had  been  an  exQe^ 
and  stript  of  his  inheritance^  the  memory  of  hIa 
frther  and  of  the  repubUo,  filled  the  mfaida  of 
men  with  secret  Indignation,  and  with  a  tender 
melancholy  which  tlwy  could  not  diwulse ;  and 
though  Octavius  himself  escaped  on  thlaooc  ' 
without  any  public  insult,  vet  Tltiue  eome 
afterwards  cxhibltiii|r  pnUie  shows  la 
theatre  of  the  mat  Pompey,  was,  on  aooa 
of  the  part  whioi  he  had  taken  In  the  murder  of 
the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the  ajMuratlst 
of  the  people.' 


1 


5 

had  !i 


6  flo?ci 


BeD.  Civ.  IS».  T* 

UUxIriiLcU. 

lib.  iL  0.18. 


OF  THE  ROMAK  RSPUBLIC. 


Tht  teBM  of  Ite  empiKB  wm  now  parwlled 
fa  two  smnte  loti,  vndor  tho  dtroBtloii  of 
•MMtcrs,  Who  were  bood  to  entotdn  the  Tiewt 
ndtheJeoloneieeofeenrateinoiiarBhi.  OctftTini 
Wee  hecome  theeoTerngii  of  Rome*  and  occupied 
chiefly  in  removlnff  obetmctlone  to  hie  gorem- 
t  end  in  eoneuidatinr   ~ 
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'  the  amngemenia  he 
had  made  in  the  etate.  He  had  taken  meaaoree 
to  reprcBi  many  diaorden,  the  dregt  of  the  ciTli 
wan,  which  atiil  afllicted  the  city  and  the  oon- 
tigoooi  proTincee.  He  had  hrought  hie  armiee 
vnder  toleraUe  diadpline^  and  even  In  a  great 
measofo  reconciled  the  people  to  the  loes  of  their 
poHtieal  coneeqaence^  and  of  their  lihertiee.  He 
look  «are  to  deetroy,  with  mueh  oetentation,  all 
papen  and  rerorde  from  which  thoee,  who  had 
acted  agalnat  himadf,  mirht  fear  being  drawn 
into  tronhle.  He  retained  the  neoal  namee,  and 
the  forme  of  oflloe ;  and  wherever  he  himself 
waa  to  cxerelae  any  nuoommon  power,  he  talked 
•f  It  aa  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  obyiate 
Iha  dbordere  of  the  timee,  and  epoke  of  his 
intention,  in  concert  with  Antony,  to  disoon- 
tinno  erery  Irrcgolar  mode  of  administration,  as 
oaonasthe  war  with  the  Parthians  should  be 
fcrooght  to  a  period.  He  even  cent  Bibulua 
into  tho  east,  with  open  and  pnblie  instructions 
to  eoncert  with  his  colleague^  the  manner  and 
time  of  their  resignation." 

Bat  Antony,  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  appeared  on  hla  part  to  be  altogether 
intent  on  the  entertaimnenta  of  the  court  at 
Aleatandria,  on  tiie  renewal  of  the  war  wliich  he 
•fleeted  to  meditate  agalnat  the  Parthians,  or  on 
Ilia  pn^Jeet  against  Artavasdes,  the  klnc  of  the 
lesser  Armenia,  who  he  thought  had  betrayed 
hfan  in  Ilia  late  expedition.  He  wasencouraged 
in  his  desicne  on  tnat  quarter,  bytheofl^of  a 
leacne^  which  were  made  to  him  from  the  king 
of  Medea,  who  thinking  his  services,  during  the 
late  Invasion  01  requited  by  the  Parthians,  was 
low  diepoeed  to  take  arms  i     '    '   ' 

Antony  having  accepted  c 


now  diepoeed  to  take  arms  acalnst 
Antony  having  accepted  «n  this  i 
ad  the  prqject  m  a  new  Invasion  of  Armenia, 


I  alliance,  Ibrm- 


chlelly  intent  on  hla  deelgn  to  get  the  person  of 
Artavaadee  Into  his  power ;  but  he  was,  for  one 
■sason,  diverted  from  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
peae^  by  an  Incident,  which  brought  into  the 
acale  of  public  coundle  the  weight  of  passions 
and  of  motivee  at  all  timee  powmul ;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  to  be  govenied  by  the 
hamours  of  afew  persons,  scarcdy  to  be  balanced 
by  any  other  consideration  whatever. 

Oetevia  was  become  impatient  of  the  negleet 
with  which  she  waa  treated  bv  her  husbandj^and 
Jeahw  of  the  preference  wbloi  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearinffthat he  was  to  leave  Alexan- 
dria on  a  now  Furthian  enedltion,  she  deter- 
mined to  place  herself  In  hb  way  aa  he  passed 
through  Syria.  To  enhance  the  pleasure  or  their 
meeting,  she  waa  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
vrcecnts,  and,  among  the  rest,  attended  by  a 
lody  of  two  thousand  choeen  men,  clothed  and 
accoutred  In  the  manner  of  the  prwtorian  bands, 
whidi  had  been  formed  by  her  brother  for  the 
guard  of  Ida  own  person,  and  which  he  noweent 
as  a  token  of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was 
arrived  In  Greece  with  this  attendance  when 
her  intention  became  known  in  Egypt.' 

On  hearing  of  this  journey  of  Octavia,  Cleo- 
patra being  greatly  alarmed,  had  the  addrms  to 


f  iHo. 


•  Applaa.  do  Bon.  Civ.  lib.  v. 
Cass.  Jib.  xxxiii.    Plat,  la  AbCobIo. 


appear  snnk  under  a  weight  of  affliction,  whkh 
aha  alRBcted  to  bear  with  fortitude;  but  waa 
aometlmes  surprised  in  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  dry  up,  and  either  Increased  the  an- 
guish of  real  passion,  or  gave  more  appearance 
of  ainoeritvtoberdlsrimulation,  by  her  affecta- 
tion of  a  oesire  to  conceal  wliat  she  felt.     Her 


health,  In 
pared,  th^ 


declined,  and  It  was  whia- 


Upon  the  return  of  Octavia  to  Rome^  under 
1  tne  circumstances  of  this  affront,  her  brother 


life  was  in  danger.  She  herself 
oontlnned  obstinate  In  her  silence ;  but  her  oon- 
fldanta  Insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antony 
was  the  cauae  of  her  distreee,  and  that  the  day 
he  left  Alezandriay  would  probably  be  the  last 
of  her  life.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  probably  of 
artifice  and  real  passion,  not  uncommon  in  casea 
of  this  sort,  the  ftueen  of  Egypt  had  theaddrese 
to  retain  Antony  at  Alexanarij,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  eend  a  peremptory  order  to  Octavia, 
not  to  advance  In  her  intended  progrees  to  iJia 
east.  He  excused  himself  at  toe  same  tima» 
from  even  accepting  the  presents  which  aha 
brought  fnm  her  brother. '^ 

r^     •  

propoeed  that  she  should  renounce  her  conneo- 
tion  with  Antony,  and  remove  from  hia  houee; 
but  if  in  this  he  wished  her  to  act  from  reeent- 
ment,  her  own  conduct,  though  proceeding  from 
a  different  motive,  was  better  calculated  to  unlta 
the  people  In  avenging  her  quarrel.  Being  will- 
ing to  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inclina- 
tions, she  remained  at  the  head  of  his  ftanilyi 
continued  to  manage  his  aflairs,  and  acted  m 
articular  as  the  mother  of  his  children, 
those  by  a  former  marriage,  and  under- 
took the  protection  of  such  adherenta  and 
friends  aa  came  to  aoUdt  their  afbiira  In  tha 
ca|dtoL» 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  r^ 
eelved  In  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  It  intereet* 
ed  the  public  in  her  fovoor,  so  it  gave  an  Imme- 
diate proepect  of  a  breach  between  the  leaders^ 
who  now  divided  the  empire.  Antony  and  Oc* 
tavlua  had  been  rivals  for  the  succession  of  Gn- 
sar*e  power,  had  frequent  ouarrds,  which  were 
suspended  tram  time  to  time  by  apparent  and 
ambiguous  reconciliations.  Even  the  marriage 
of  Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  expedient 
to  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  a  final 
breach,  which,  between  parties  of  sndi  opposite 
pretensions^  must  In  the  end  be  deemed  uw 
avoidable. 

It  Is  probable  that  Octovlua,  In  all  the  vldosl- 
of  his  coi 


connection  with  Antony,  or  with 
any  other  party,  had  never  loet  sight  of  the  ex- 
pectations no  had  formed  from  his  earlieet  youth, 
not  only  as  the  heir  of  Juliua  Caear,  but  aa  the 
likewise  to  hie  power  In  the 


wealth.  He  united  or  broke  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  state  of  hia  affairs,  and 
procured  theee  breaches  or  coalitiona  In  the  pre- 
cise conjunctures  that  were  meet  fovourable  to 
himself.  He  at  one  time  Joined  with  the  senate^ 
and  the  assassins  of  his  unde^  to  pull  down  the 
power  of  Antony;  he  aflerwarus  Joined  with 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the 
republic.  He  courted  Antony  occasionally,  te 
pi«vent  his  forming  any  dangerona  combinatloq 
with  Sextus  Pompeius  or  with  Lepidus,  and,  l« 
ineral,  kept  terms  with  him,  wnile  either  o- 
leae  leaders  continued  to  be  formidable^  o 
could  cast  the  balance  by  miltiiig  against  hiin. 


Sn( 
a 


It  PhrtttaAaloBle. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AKD  TERMINATION 

Geminait  aotinf  In 


This  refined  poUticiaOf  vpon  Weondnf  sole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  western  provinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  ilian  ibrmerlj,  to  brave 
the  power  of  his  remaining  competitor  In  the 
empire;  and  he  prepared  tor  a  contest,  which 
could  not  be  long  avoided.  He  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  military  establishment,  bv  purging  his 
armies  of  improper  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago- 
nists. Sextos  Pompeius  and  Lepidns,  but  tfa^ 
lilcewise  which  had  been  levied  In.oommon  be- 
tween Antony  and  himself.  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  dismissed  such  as  were  of,  doubtful 
laith,  and  ^reduced  his  establishment  to.  that 
measure  which  he  wished  to  maintain,  he  had 
still  remainiog  a  greater  number  than  his  pre- 
sent occasions  seemed  to  require,  and  he  sought 
for  pretences,  under  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  tranquillity  to  which  his  division  of  the  em- 
pire was  reduced,  he  might  avoid  giving  any 
alarm  to  his  rival,  and  justify  his  maintaining 
9o  great  a  military  force.  For  this  jmrposa  prol^ 
•hly  it  was,  tiiat  be  formed  the  project  of  a  war 
first  in  Africa,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he 
actually  passed  into  Sicily ;  and  being  there  some 
time  detained  by  contrary  winds,  he  changed 
his  object,  and  sent  the  army  destined  for  Africa 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Hadri- 
atic,  to  malce  war  on  the  Japydes,  Savi,  Pan- 
nonii,  and  other  nations  on  the  side  of  Illyrloum, 
who  were  more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  fur- 
nish his  troops  with  the  experience  of  real  ser- 
rice,  as  well  as  himself  with  a  plausible  pretence 
for  keeping  them  on  loot.  They  accordingly 
penetrated,  by  his  orders,  beyond  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  on  that  aide,  and  were  employed  to 

father  laurels  at  the  expense  of  the  barbarians, 
y  whom,  he  alleged,  that  his  provinces  had 
been  often  infested. 

In  the  mean  while,  according  to 
U.  C.  719.  the  arrangementt  that  were  made 
L.  Scribo-  relating  to  the  succession  of  oon^ 
nius  /Abo  aula,  Antony  was  elected  into  this 
mbsm*  office;  and  though  not  present  in 

Z».  Semmro.  V^^^^  on  t^e  first  of  January,  had 
niu»  Atra-  '^^^  name  entered  on  the  record. 
tinut.  In  aocepting  of  this  nomination, 

^KaUJuliUht  meant  no  more  than  to  ascer- 
Paul.Aimi.  tain  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  oon- 
miiu  Bx  ™^**»  ""^^  *"^  given  a  commis- 
KmLNovtm.  Bion,  by  which,  on  the  verv  day  of 
M,  Heren-  <us  admission,  he  vacated  the  office 
ttku*  in  fitvour  of  another,  and  brought 

forward  a  number  of  his  friends  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  year.  He  wished  by  these 
means  to  make  known,  that  although  Octavlua 
was  pleased  to  occupy  the  seats  of  government; 
yet  he  was  not  to  engroes  for  his  friends  and  re- 
tainers the  ordinary  honoora  that  were  enjoyed 
in  the  stote. 

Octavius,  probably,  treading  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  the  stqM  of  his  late  unde,  still  sought 
for  occasions  to  keq>  bis  armies  in  service ;  and 
although  ho  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
or  muLO  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the 
empire,  yet  he  affected  to  have  many  designs 
which  required  the  possession  of  a  military  force. 
Amon^  these,  he  projected  an  enterprise  for  the 
reduction  of  Britain,  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northern 
pi^ts  of  GauL  Here»  however,  his  attention 
was  again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Hav- 
ing an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  lllyricum. 
In  separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and  other 
officers,  Messala  and  Gem inus,  whose  names 
only  are  known;  it  was  reported^  that  the  divi- 


Pamnia,  had 


received  a  check,  and  been  oUiged  to  retire  froaa 
some  Mrta  of  the  country  they  had  formeriy  oe- 
cupied.      Upon  thb  alarm,   Octaviua  himself 


thought  proper  to  lay  aside  his  design  opesi 
Britain ;  but  finding,  upon  his  arrival  in  IUyri> 
cum,  that  the  supponed  loss  was  already  re- 
paired, the  enemy  m  different  encounters  defeal* 
ed,  and  the  former  ground  of  his  army  reeorcre^ 
he  himself  joined  Agrippa,  who  was  employed 
against  the  Dalmatians,  and  continued  for  soma 
months  to  take  a  part  in  the  oimptign  with  this 
favourite  officer.' 

Antonv,  at  the  same  time,  aa  if  equally  dl» 
nosed  to  have  an  army  inured  to  s«rrioe,  aooght 
likewise  for  occasions  of  war ;  and  having  qnlcC- 
ed  the  jealousies  of  Cleopatn,  b^  a  seemingly 
irreconcilable  breach  witn  her  rival,  was  perw 
mitted  to  form  projects  of  enterprise  beyond  the 
limits  of  Egypt  He  renewal  his  designs  against 
the  kings  m  Armenia  and  Parthia.  In  the 
spring,  he  advanced  to  Nicopolis,  a  plane  a* 
namiM,  from  the  rictory  of  Pompey  over  Miti^ 
ridates;  and  supposing  that  the  treachery  ef 
Artavaades,  in  betraying  Statianus,  would  Jna- 
tify  any  measures  he  could  take  against  him,  ha 
sent  repeated  messages,  under  pretence  of  friend* 
ship,  desiring  a  conference;  but  with  a  real 
intention  of  seizing  his  person.  The  more  eflRee* 
tually  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  any  auch  de- 
sign, he  propoeed  a  marriage  between  Akoan* 
der,  one  of  his  own  sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  the 
daughter  of  that  prince ;  but  not  succeeding  In 
this  artifice,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Ar* 
menia,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom  wasta 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  king  being  nnpr^ 
pared  for  defence,  took  his  resolution  at  laat  to 
try  the  aineerity  of  Antony's  professions,  and 
was  actually  taken. 

The  first  advantage  which  the  Roman  gsnaial 
propoeed  to  malce  of  this  capture,  waa  exacting 
a  ransom ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  king,  being 
carried  round  the  fortresses  of  his  kingdom  in 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  deposited« 
was  made  to  demand  great  sums  of  money  undet 
this  pretence ;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  this  de- 
mand was  addressed,  knowing  that  their  i 


reign  was  a  prisoner,  abut  their  gates  against 
him,  and  refused  to  comply.  The  army  of  Ar- 
menia at  the  same  time  assembled,  and  consider* 
ing  the  throne  aa  vacant,  placed  upon  it  Artaxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  their  captive  king.  Being  led 
by  this  young  prince  into  immediate  action  with 
the  Romans,  they  were  defeated,  and  he  lilmadf 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  the  Psrthians. 

Antony  contented  with  this  victory,  which 
gave  him  possession  of  the  country,  put  bis  army 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Annenla,  and 
entered  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  king  ol 
Media,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  oocaslon,  was 
betrothed  t«  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  wheat 
propoeed  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
vasdes  had  been  employed  aa  a  anare  to  betny 
that  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
tony set  out  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  medi- 
tating a  triumphal  procession  Into  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  destined  his  captive  for  a  part  in  die 
scene,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  conducted 
thither  in  chains;  and  accordingW,  upon  Ae 
arrival  of  the  troops  and  the  eqiupace  wliioli 
were  to  form  his  retinue,  he  made  hia  entry 
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with  all  the  parail^  of  a  Roman  triumph,  re- 
peated all  the  tbrins  which  were  usual  on  8uch 
occaaioiM  at  Rome,  made  a  speech  to  the  people, 
and  ordered  a  public  feaeU  In  these  several 
particulars,  seeming  to  pUce  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  the 
Roman  people,  and  proetituting  a  solemn  insti- 
tution oi  the  Romans  to  the  vanity  of  a  bivbar* 
•OS  court,  he  gave  much  scandal  and  offence  at 
Rome.  Every  circumstance  being  exaggerated 
ly  his  enemies^  his  own  extravagance  gained  a 
ready  belief  to  every  report  that  was  circulated 
■gainst  him. 

It  has  been  obsenred,  on  different  occasions, 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
of  adversity  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  gener- 
ally carried  by  prosperity  into  every  excess  of 
■enmality,  extravagance,  and  dissipation.  In 
this  time  of  festivity,  he  assumed,  in  the  midst 
•f  his  debauch,  not  only  the  eastern  dress,  and 
•U  the  badges  of  royalty,  but  UkewlseP  the  attire 
and  designation  of  a  god ;  wore  the  buskins,  the 
ffdden  crown,  and  the  chaplet  of  ivy  l>elonging 
to  Bacchus,  held  the  Thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on 
•  car  like  those  which  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  gods."  It  was  said,  that  Cleopa- 
tra at  the  same  time  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis ; 
that  being  seated  together  on  thrones  of  gold, 
elevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  Antony  presented 
Cleopatra  to  the  people,  as  queen  not  only  of 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and 
Cmesyria,  and  that  he  associated  with  her  in 
these  titles  Cesarion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius 
CsBsar.  To  his  own  son  Alexander,  in  these 
drunken  assignations  of  empire,  it  was  reported 
that  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Farthia, 
which,  though  not  in  his  possession,  he  consid- 
ered as  a  certain  conquest :  to  Ptolomy,  another 
of  his  sons,  Phcenlcfa,  Syria,  and  Cilida,*  and 
presented  each  of  them  to  the  people  in  the  dress, 
and  with  the  ensjgns  and  the  retinue  suited  to 
the  several  destinations ;  Alexander,  with  the 
Persian  tiara ;  and  Ptolomy,  with  the  dress 
and  diadem  worn  bv  the  princes  of  Macedonia. 

This  mock  distribution  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms was  executed  in  formal  deeds  or  writings, 
of  which  copies  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 

rtited  in  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
tlie  keeping  of  the  virgins.  And  as  Octavius 
looked  forward  to  an  immediate  quarrel  with 
Antony,  the  whole  circumstances  with  which 
these  acts  had  been  solemnized  at  Alexandria, 
were  industriously  published  at  Rome  to  his 
prgudice.  The  writings,  however,  not  being 
actually  brought  to  the  city  before  the  subse- 
quent year,  in  which  Domitius  and  Sosius  were 
consuls,  part  of  the  scandal  was  for  some  time 
secreted  by  the  influence  of  these  magistrates, 
who  were  inclined  to  favour  Antony  against 
Octavius  In  the  Impending  contest  for  empire. 
While  Antony  indulged  him- 
self in  these  extravagances  at 
Aleauindria,  Octai^us,  with  L. 
Volcatius  Tullus,  assumed  the 
tide  of  consuls  at  Rome;  but  the 
first,  at  his  admission,  thought 
proper  to  foUow  the  example  that 
was  lately  set  to  him  by  Antony ; 
on  the  first  of  January  vacated 
the  oflice,  and  substitutM  another 
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the  person  of  Agrippa, 
though  he  had  been  already  of  a  higher 
and  In  the  station  of  consul,  voluntarily  ti 


By  like  snceessive  substitutions^' 
he  communicated  this  dignity 
in  the  course  of  tbe  year  to  six 
differen  t  persons. 

llie  office  of  Kdile,  which  had 
been  generally  declined  on  ac« 
count  of  the  expense  which  at- 
tended the  discbarge  of  it,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 
who^ 
ler  rank» 
iV  voluntarily  under- 
took the  duties  of  sdile ;  and,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,  applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  object* 
of  the  trust,  by  constructing  highways,  erecting 
public  works,  and  cleansing  the  common  sewers, 
works  of  great  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  exceed 
tbe  force  of  the  times  to  which  they  were  refer* 
red.*  He  at  the  same  time  repaired  the  circus^ 
made  new  regulations  for  conducting  the  enter- 
tainments of  that  place,  and  himself  exhibited 
magnificent  shows. 

Under  this  magistracy  of  Agrippa,  the  peoplo 
were  gratified  with  nresents,  as  well  as  with 
pastimes.  Articles  or  finery,  trinkets,  and  even 
sums  of  money  were  distributed  by  a  species  of 
lottery.  Counters  or  billets,  entitling  the  bearer 
to  certain  prizes,  which  were  marked  upon  each, 
were  thrown  out  br  handfuls  to  be  scrambled  for 
in  the  crowd.  Public  baths,  furnished  with  all 
the  usual  apparatus,  were  provided,  and  attend* 
ed  with  keepers  and  dressers  at  tiie  public  ex-* 
pense ;'  acts  of  munificence  and  popuJarlty,  In 
which  it  was  thought  proper  to  cultivate  tho 
public  favour. 

Octavius  at  the  same  time,  on  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  em* 
pl«>v  half  the  forces  of  the  empire  against  him, 
baa  the  good  fortune  to  disengage  himself  from 
foreign  wars.  Those  which  he  carried  on  in 
Dalmatia,  terminated  In  the  submission  of  that 
people,  in  their  giving  hostages  for  their  good  bo- 
naviour,  and  in  their  restoring  the  colours  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Roman  army  they  had 
defeated  under  the  conduct  of  Vatinius.  These 
he  hung  up  in  a  portico,  which  bore  his  own 
name ;  but  a  triumph  being  decreed  to  him,  he 
dei-Jined  or  deferred  accepting  of  it ;  on  this,  as 
on  man^jT  other  occasions,  dlsoovering  a  mind, 
though  fond  of  dominion,  indifferent  to  pompy 
and  the  exterior  appearances  of  power. 

Antony  passed  the  summer  at  the  head  of  hft 
army  in  Syria,  without  having  made  any  at- 
tempt against  the  Parthians.  He  renewed  his 
defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media ;  and 
the  parties  in  this  treaty,  being  to  name  the 
powers  against  whom  they  respectively  wished, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  secure  an  alliance,  the 
king  of  Media  made  particular  mention  of  the 
Panhians,  and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At 
the  end  of  this  negotiation,  they  mutually  made 
an  exchange  of  some  troops.' 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
which  he  conceived  of  his  colleague  In  the  empire, 
or  of  a  breach,  which,  from  their  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  provocations,  was  gradually  widening. 
He  affected  to  treat  Cssarion,  the  reputed  son 
of  Julius  Cssar  by  Cleopatra,  as  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  Julian  family.  He  likewise  retorted 
on  Octaviu%  the  artifice  which  had  been  prao- 
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to  raign 
•ined  of  the  Tiolenoe  which  had  heen  done  to 


_  an  intention 
trlomTif.      He 


884 

tiflad  ag ainat  bimaaU;  hy 
to  reaign  the  power  of 
plained  of  the  Tiolenoe  w 
Lepidua ;  hat  asked,  if  Lepidus  were  Jnatly  d«- 
poMd*  why  he  himadf  waa  not  admitted  to  his 
share  in  the  provinoea  ?  He  eomphdned  of  his 
beinc  excluded  from  a  share  In  the  apoiis  of  Sex- 
tus  rompeitts,  aa  well  aa  of  Lepidua ;  and  of  his 
beinf  excluded  from  Italy,  which  waa  the  com* 
mon  aeat  of  g oYemment  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  OctaTiua  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himaeli: 

To  theae  complainia  Oetavioa  replied.  That 
Antonv,  without  making  any  compensation  to 
hia  colleagues  In  the  western  proTlnces,  had 
■eixed  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  that  he  had 
nnwarrantablT  put  Sextus  j^mpeiua  to  death ; 
that  he  had  dishonoured  the  Roman  name  by 
hia  breach  of  fitith  with  the  king  of  Armenia, 
and  had  glten  no  aoconnt  at  Rome  of  the  spoils 
•f  that  kmgdom ;  that  he  had  presumed  to  dis- 
member  the  Roman  empire  in  behalf  of  Cleopa- 
tra, and  of  her  children ;  and  that  he  aupported 
ber  In  an  attempt  to  Intrude  Into  the  ftmily  of 
Csaar  one  of  her  spurious  progeny.* 

These  mutual  complalnta  were  pnblldy  made, 
Mid  aupported  at  Rome.  Neither  of  the  parties 
professed  any  Intention  of  going  to  war ;  but, 
under  Tarious  pretences,  collected  money,  and 
•ngmented  their  forces.  They  held  a  continual 
oonespondence  by  agenta  and  messengers,  mere- 
ly to  have  an  opportunity  of  obeenring  eadi 
other's  motions ;  and  aoon  inTolTed  In  their  dla- 
mitea  and  lealousieB,  not  only  their  own  Imme- 
diate retainers  and  friends,  but  such  aa  now 
compoaed  the  aenate  and  aasemblles  of  the  peofde^ 
who  could  not  remain  unconcerned  apectaton  In 
a  diffSnrence  between  persons  who  were  likely 
a^galn  to  InvolTe  the  empire  itself  in  a  cItU  war. 
Cneiua  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bua,  and  Calus  Sodus,  having  In 
oonoequenoe  of  preceding  engage- 
menta  succeeded  to  the  consulate, 
and  being  attached  to  Antony, 
openly  espoused  his  canae.  So- 
aius,  on  tbe  first  of  January,  In 
entering  upon  his  office^  Tentured 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Octa- 
^Avm,  CDumeiated  the  injuries  which  he  had  of- 
fered  to  Antony,  and  moved  the  aenate  for  ro- 
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OetaTlus,  having  previous  Intimation  of  what 
waa  to  be  moved  by  the  consul,  and  wishing  to 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  chaiye  before  he 
ahoold  be  obliged  to  reply,  on  that  day,  abeented 
bimsdf  from  the  senate ;  but  took  care  to  have 
Nonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  pre- 
pared to  watch  over  bis  Interest,  and  to  put  a 
negative  on  any  proceeding  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  his  pr^udlce.  At  the  next  assembly 
of  the  senate,  he  appeared  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  men,  aeated  himself  between  the  con- 
suls, and  from  that  place  made  his  answer  to  the 
accusations,  which  In  the  former  meeting  had 
been  stated  against  him,  and  retorted  much  blame 
on  bis  enemies.  He  called  upon  Antony,  In 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  resign  the 
triumvirate,  the  period  for  which  that  temporary 
power  was  create  being  now  expired.* 

To  this  defiance,  on  tne  part  or  Octavlua,  no 
reply  being  made  by  the  friends  of  Antony,  tho 
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ma  daya,  dvriai 
I  thought  pnmsf 


aasembly  was  adioomed  feraoma 
whldi  time  both  the  consuls  the  . 
to  withdraw  from  the  city :  and  not  supposlag 
themselves  safs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  per- 
oon  against  whom  they  had  taken  ao  boatile  a 
part,  continued  their  rrtreat  Into  Asia,  where 
Antony,  whoee  cauae  they  had  espoussd,  had 
the  means  to  protect  them. 

Octavius,  pleased  to  find  himself,  by  the  flight 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  left  master  of  the 
city,  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
immediate  force  against  the  forms  of  oommoA- 
wealth,  gave  them  no  interruption,  nor  attempu 
ed  to  prevent  their  eacape.  He  even  gave  oat» 
that  tnese  oflicers  had  withdrawn  by  his  permis- 
sion, and  that  every  one  else  who  was  dispooed 
to  join  his  antagonist,  might  follow  their  sab- 
ample.' 

Antony,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
was  thus  passing  at  Rome,  being  arrived  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  his  last  exp^Utlon  into  that 
country,  assembled  all  the  senators  of  hb  party 
who  were  then  with  his  army,  laid  before  them 
bis  grounds  of  complaint  agahist  Octavio%  ra» 
nounced  in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother.*  At  the  saJme 
time,  he  took  a  aolemn  oath.  In  which  he  bound 
hlmsdf,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  he  should 
have  relieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octa- 
vius, to  restore  tne  government  entire  to  tfao 
senato  and  nsople,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  cod< 
stitntion.  Having  taken  tnia  method  to  gain  aH 
those  who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  coaa- 
monwealth,  and  having  remitted  great 


money  into  Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  In  preeentsaad 
gratuities  to  the  army  of  bis  rival,'  Instead  ef 
pursuing  the  pretended  oMect  of  the  war  in  Ar- 
menia, ne  put  hia  army  in  motion  weetwaid. 


llMa.Osss.lib.Le.1, 
t  Uv. "  - 


Having  Canidius  advanced  with  sixteen  kghms^ 
he  himself  conducting  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
waa  to  have  her  share  In  the  enterprise,  toioktho 
route  of  Ephesus,  where  all  his  ships  were  or- 
dered to  assemble.  Of  these  be  had  eight  hun- 
dred sail,  of  which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hn^ 
dred  completely  equipped,  tpgetiier  with  twenty 
thousand  talenU  In  money.* 

The  consuls  Domitius  and  Soeloa  having  jais- 
ed  Antony  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  all  Us  coa»- 
dls  governed  by  the  caprice  of  Qeonatra,  and 
all  his  measures  made  aubeervient  to  her  vanity 
or  Interest,  warmly  reoonmiended  that  the 
queen  of  Egypt  ehould  return  into  her  own 
kingdom,  and  taere  remain  until  the  war  should 
be  at  an  end ;  but  she,  dreading  the  loss  of  her 
Influence,  the  restoration  of  Octavia,  and  a  va« 
conciliation  of  parties,  to  which  her  pretenalepi^ 
Intereats,  and  passions  must  be  the  first  sacrifice^ 
employed  all  her  artifice  to  defeat  their  counad, 
ana  to  maintain  her  ascendant  over  Antony. 
For  this  purpose,  with  more  care  and  aasldnitr 
than  she  mustered  the  forces  of  her  allies,  or  col- 
lected the  resources  of  her  kingdom  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  war,  she  assembled  from  every  quaiw 
ter  the  means  of  dissipation  and  thelnatnunenli 
of  pleasure. 

Many  Roman  oflicers,  who  had  hitiierto  aaa- 
barked  their  fortunes  with  Antony,  disgusted  by 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  dissipation  whlcfc 
attended  him  on  this  ooesslon,  withdraw  finsaa 
his  cause,  and  threw  themadvea  Into  tiM  anna 
of  bla  enemy.    Planca%  in  partlenlar,  with  TW 
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1  toe  Dopes  oi  oecoimog  mutreis  or  toe  Ko- 
I  empire.  Thej  product  oopiet  of  Antony's 
,  already  mentioned  as  haTinc  been  sent  to 
records  of  the  Vestals,  and  which,  by  its  ex- 
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dns,  long  dissattsiled  with  the  influence  and 
fonduct  of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him.  They 
Drought  with  them  into  Italymrticular  accounts 
-of  Autonyms  levity,  and  of  Cleopatra's  insolent 
speechi^  insinuating  that  she  Mattered  herself 
with  the  hopoof  booming  mistress  of  tlie  Ro- 
man 
will, 

the  records 

travagance,  procured  credit  to  every  other  re- 
port which  was  raised  to  his  prejudice,  so  much  as 
to  make  it  believed,  that  if  he  should  prevail  in 
the  contest  with  Octavius,  he  meant  to  declare 
Cleopatra  queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer 
;fae  seat  of  the  empire  to  Alexandria. 

These  reports  tending  to  render  Antony  an 
object  of  ridicule,  or  orscom,  were  wopagated 
with  great  effect  among  the  people.  They  were 
even  introduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  as 
the  pretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  di- 
rest him  of  his  present  command  in  the  east, 
and  of  that  share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he 
held  in  the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  de- 
clare him  incapable  of  holding  the  oiBce  of 
consul,  to  which  he  was  destined  for  the  enaup 


ingyear. 

Flancus,  in  support  of  the  motion  that  was 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  tlie 
reoorts  now  mentioned,  the  manifold  disorders 
which  were  imputed  to  Antony,  and  the  many 
offences  he  had  oommitted  against  the  common- 
wealth, was  answered  with  jtntX  courage  and 
""P^^T*  by  persons  wlio  still  ventured  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  abeent  triumvir.  **  While 
you  were  of  his  eouncils,"  said  Coponins  to 
Plancns  on  this  occasion,  "  I  doubi  not  but  the 
eonduol  of  Antony  was  saAdently  Uame- 
•hle."' 

Octavius,  however,  being  master  at  Rome^ 
ihB  motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  ob- 
tained, in  consequence  of  it,  to  suspend  Marie 
Antony  in  the  exercise  of  all  Us  powers.  War 
at  the  same  time  was  fonnally  dedarad 
against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius, 
with  his  usual  discretfon,  to  avdd  making 
enemies  unnecessarily  of  those  who  must  have 
been  involved  with  Antony  in  any  personal  at- 
tainder, did  not  include  him  in  this  declaration. 
A  prodamation  however  was  published,  «  n- 
eniring  all  dtizens  to  withdraw  themsdves 
nvm  Antony,  as  bdng  abandoned  to  the  ca- 
prices of  a  stranger,  and  a  woman,  who,  by  a 
kind  of  fascination,  led  him  in  her  train,  and. 
prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance,  against  his 
own  country,  a  war  which  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  eunuchs  Mardlo  and  Pothinns,  keepers  of 
the  palace  of  Alexandria;  and  hy  Ira  and  Chai- 
mion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra,  who 
hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  absolutely  as  thev  had  for  some  time 
governed  in  the  provinces  or  the  East*'  * 

In  the  sequd  of  tliese  declarations,  some  taiOa 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  were  laid  on  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Italy;  an  uncommon  streteh  of 
power,  wJilch,  on  the  approach  of  an  enem v  who 
was  llkdy  to  divide  the  people,  appeared  to  oe  im- 
politic and  dangerous.  All  fi>Bed  slaves,  having 
two  himdred  sestertia  or  upwards,  were  requir- 
ed to  pay  an  eighth  of  their  effects,  free  dtixens 
were  required  to  pay  a  fourth  of  thdr  veariy  re- 
venue ;  and  these  exactions  bdng  violentiy  en- 
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forced,  gave  rise  in  many  places  to  insurrection 
and  bloodshed ;'  and  the  minds  «f  men  being 
greatiy  agitated,  reports  of  presages  and  prodi- 
gies were  drculated  as  unoal,  in  times  of^  great 
alarm,  and  on  the  eve  of  Important  events. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  witli  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Ephesus  to  Samoa,  and 
from  thence  to  Athens,  where,  together  with 
theqneen  of  Egypt,  he  was  recdved  with  a 
flattering  pageantry,  and  with  manv  compli- 
mentary addressss,  in  oompodng  which,  this 
people  now  exerdsed  that  ingenuity  for  which 
tiiey  were  formerly  odehrated  in  conducting 
matters  of  state  and  of  war.  Cleopatra  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Athens. 
Antony,  bdng  already  a  citizen,  led  the  procea- 
don,  in  wliich  the  republic  came  to  confer  thie 
honour  on  the  queen ;  and  made  her  a  speech  in 
name   of   his   feUow-dtiaens,    the    Athenian 
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people. 
iTrom  1 


thence  Antony  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Corcyra,  where  all  his  forces  assembled,  and 
aeemed  to  threaten  Itdy  with  an  immediate  in- 
vadon.  He  had  undoubtedly  got  the  start  of 
his  antagonist,  might  have  surprised  him,  i)nd 
divided  the  Inhabitante  of  Itdv,  and  other  parte 
of  the  western  empire.  Or  these,  numbers 
were  discontented  on  account  of  recent  exao- 
ticms,  many  were  disposed  to  fitvour  the  abeent 
party,  or  from  animodtv  to  a  government,  under 
which  they  had  expenenced  oppression,  were 
desirous  of  any  change. 
With  all  these  advantages  in  hie  favoor,  An- 
dtlier  never  had  the  intention  to  invade 


wny  eit 
Italy  in 


the  present  I 


o,  or  hud  it  adde,  and 


determined  to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.    He 
sent  his  fleet  into  the  gulph  of  Amhrada,  and 

n  the 


quartered  his  army  in  the  Peloponnesus,   or 
round  the  gulph  en  Corinth,   wnere,   besides 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country,  they  had 
continual  supplies  of  every 
tram  Asia  ana  Egypt. 
By  the  last  arrangement, 
concerted  betw 


ordinary  resources  of  the  country,  they  1 
continual  supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea, 

tt,  whidi  had  been 
between  Octevlus  and 
U.  C  788.  Antony,  for  the  succesdon  of  con- 
Imper,  C»s.  euls  during  eight  years,  of  which 
Mar,  Vol.  this  was  the  hwt,  they  themsdves 
MeualaCcr-  were  now  to  have  entered  on  the 
jSiw^#  M  •*«•?  ^*  Antony  bdng  set  aside 
fUJjiarUi.  fcy.  pubUc  act  of  the  .mate  ^A 
JCal.Oet.Ck.  People,  Octavius  assumed  for  his 
Pompeius.  ooUeague,  Mcasala,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  particular  friend  of ' 
Marcus  Brutus.  This  ahncet  only  remaining 
partizan  of  the  republic  had  been  among  the  pro- 
ecribed,  but  was  afterwards  taken  into  &vour, 
and  reconciled  to  the  successor  of  Casar.  ** 

Octavius  now  holding  the  ofBce  of  Roman 
consul,  endeavoured  to  sink,  under  this  desig- 
nation of  a  legal  magistrate,  hie  pretendone  aa  a 
military  adventurer,  and  qualified  the  troopo, 
which  he  employed  agdnet  Antony,  as  the 
forcee  of  the  commonwedth,  aasemUed  to  repd 
the  attack  of  a  fbrdgn  enemy.  He  drew  them 
together  on  the  coast  of  ApuHa,  and  while  he 
stationed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  In  two 
divldons  at  Bmndldum  and  Tarsntum,  sent 
Agrippa  with  a  squadron  to  ply  off  the  harbours 
ofUreece,  and  to  interrupt  tne  nmi«l  oooununi* 
cations  of  tiw  enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Agrippi^ 
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i  in  the  winter,  and  the 
eonvvyanee  of  eom,  ktum,  Mid  military  stores 
from  Asia,  Syria,  and  Eeypt,  intended  for  the 
use  of  Antony's  fleet  and  army,*  was  rendered 
difflcoltand  eoctMmely  precarious.  To  supply 
their  neoessltiesk  hoth  his  sea  and  land  forces 
were  ohltced  to  plunder  the  country  around 
them ;  and,  in  tlie  want  of  horses  and  carriages, 
drove  the  inhabitants  like  beaste  of  burden, 
laden  with  oom  and  other  provisions,  to  the  sea 
coast.  Antony,  when  he  joined  his  fleet  at 
Actitom,  being  told  that  half  his  rowers  had 
perished  from  searrltyand  disease:  "Theoan,*' 
he  said,  <«Ihopear«8afe.**" 

In  tiie  mean  time,  Octavios  brought  his  land 
forces  to  Bvnndisium  and  Tarentnm ;  and  either 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  to  secure 
the  penons  of  those  of  whose  fidelity  he  enter- 
tained any  doubt,  summoned  all  tne  Roman 
dtisens  or  note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast. 
From  tlisnae,  in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's 
delay,  and  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Greece^  he  embarked  with  his  army,  and  stood 
for  the  opposite  coast  of  Eplros,  He  landed 
nnder  the  promontorr  of  Acroeeraunns,  the 
same  place  at  which  Julius  debarked  in  pursuit 
of  the  war  with  Pompey  ;  and  from  this  place, 
ordering  the  fieet  to  coast  round  the  head  hmds, 
and  the  island  of  Coroyra,  he  marched  with 
the  army  aloQg  shota  towards  the  gulph  of  Am^ 
bnusia. 

This  gnlph  opens  into  the  channel  that  smm- 
rates  the  islands  of  Coreyra,  Leucada,  and  Ca- 
,  phalonia.  It  is  narrow  at  its  entrance ;'  but  Is 
wider  within,*  and  stretches  eastward'  about 
twenty  or  thirty  mOes.  At  ite  opening,  on  the 
southern  shore,  stood  Aetium,  and  opposite  to 
this  place  stood  Toryne,  afterwards  oUed  NU 
eapoUs.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  A*, 
tium,  and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  gut, 
commanded  the  whole  navigation  of  the  gnl^. 

Octavtus  advancing  with  his  fleet  and  anny 
from  the  northward,  and  having  no  opposition 
made  to  him  by  the  enemy,  took  possessimi  of 
Toryne,  entrenched  himself  in  aatrong  post  on 
shore,  and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  him  in  a 
cnek,  whieh  furnished  a  harbour  sufikientlv 
•afe.'  ' 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gnlphft  cither  did  not  think  himself  in  con- 
dition to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  this 
lodgment  in  his  presence,  or  determined  by  some 
•thsr  motive,  chose  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octavius  in 
Epims,  and  Antony  in  Aoamania,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulj^  of  Am- 

The  state  of  the  forees  on  each  side  is  variously 
reported*  Plutarch  savs,  tliat  in  entering  on 
the  war,  Antony  had  nve  hundred  galleys,  of 
whieh  these  were  many  mounting  eight  and  ten 
tire  of  oaia;  that  the  land  army,  which  had 
been  transported  by  his  fl^  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inumtry,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse;  that  Octavius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys^  eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelvs  thou- 
sand hons.     Othoi  place  tho  snporiority  «f 
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8  Abmti  half  assHe,  or  fly  sladhu 
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numbers  on  the  side  of  Octavius,  but  state  i 
as  more  nearly  equaL^ 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  still  commanded  Iha 
passage  of  the  gulph,  Antony,  after  it  was  too 
late  to  disturb  the  enemy  in  making  their  lodg- 
ment, seized  a  post,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  on  the  side  of  Toryne,  to  restrain 
their  excursions,  and  to  cut  oifF  their  forage. 
Octevius,  on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  with 
a  powerful  squadron,  to  make  deeoentt  on  tfM 
coasts,  to  ravage  the  towns  that  were  in  the 
possession  of  Antony,  and  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies that  were  brought  him  by  sea. 

According  to  these  instructions,  AgripDatook 
possession  of  Methone,  on  the  coast  or  Mea- 


senia  and  of  Patra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
Iph,  and  made  a  na- 
scent near  the  city  of  CoAnth,  afterwards  took 


of  Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  i 


possession  of  the  promontory  of  Leucada,  vrfaich 
lay  in  the  oourse  of  Antony's  convoys,'  and 
obliged  him,  after  a  check  he  had  received  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toryne,  by  the  defeat  of 
the  cavalry  he  employed  on  that  side,  to  aban- 
don his  ground  in  Epirus,  and  to  repass  tha 
straito  to  Aetium. 

In  these  operations  passed  the  greater  part  of 
summer :  but  as  nothing  was  decided,  Domitiu^ 
wlio,  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithstandiof 
he  was  consul,  had  left  his  stotion  in  the  dcy  to 
join  Antony,  now  disgusted  with  his  condnet, 
went  over  to  Octavtus.  A  general  distrust  en- 
sued in  the  party,'  and  Antony,  being  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions,  saw  the  necessity  of  atiafc- 
ing  his  retreat,  or  of  risking  a  general  actioii. 
lUs  fleet  having  suffered  greatly  in  winter  from 
scarcity  and  from  disease,  he  deliberated  whethst 
he  should  not  abandon  his  ships,  and  rest  hii 
causs  on  the  event  of  a  battle  on  shore;**  tat 
Cleopatra,  who  governed  all  his  oonndb,  and 
who  dreaded  being  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  sm, 
urged  him  without  delay  to  set  sail  for  Alexao* 
dna*  She  proposed,  that,  to  check  the  pragresi 
of  the  enemy,  proper  detachmente  should  ba 
left  to  keep  poesession  of  all  the  strong-holds  In 
Asia  and  weeoe ;  that  these  detachments  should 
be  supported  from  Egypt ;  and  that  Antony,  In 
the  mean  time^  should  prnMo^  the  whole  nras 
of  that  kingdom  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  tha 
world. 

The  partisans  of  Cleopatra,  In  the  oonncQ  af 
Antony,  contending  for  this  plan  of  retreat 
which  she  proposed,  among  other  aiYmnaiti 
against  risking  a  battle,  urged  many  fatal  jrtsa 
.ges  and  signs  of  Impending  calamity,  snlncient 
to  strike  a  panic  in  the  troops,  and  to  render 
the  flight  they  advised,  in  some  measure  neoto 
sary.  It  was  determined,  however,  as  a  kind 
of  middle  course,  that  the  fleet  should  put  to 
sea;  If  permitted,  withdraw  from  the  enemy; 
but  if  attacked,  give  battle.  As  it  was  observed, 
that  many  of  the  ships  were  iU  manned,  and  in 
disrepair,  and  some  altogether  unserviceable; 
these  l>eing  selected  and  burnt,  theremaindtf 
prepared  for  the  sea. 

When  this  resolution  was  tskea,  Antony 
called  his  oflicers  together,  put  them  In  mind  of 
the  diligence  with  which  he  had  made  his  pra* 
parationa  for  the  present  war,  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  armament  itself,  which  was  dien 
In  their  yiew.«^In  a  war,  which  was  to 
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•Q  the  ttmJt  of  naval  apwiitioin,  ihej  had  an 
andonbted  sopcriorifty,  ha  nid,  either  Ui  the 
number,  or  leftineM  and  strength  of  their 
ehipe.— He  contraoted  hie  own  lepntatien*  the 
maturity  of  his  a^^  bis  experience,  and  his 
eococee,  with  the  ofipoeke  ciienmstanc^  In  the 
description  of  his  enemy.  He  put  hie  eAoers  in 
mind,  and  wished  them  to  remind  the  army, 
that  they  were  abont  to  eentend  for  the  empire 
of  the  wodd ;  thai  neat  aa  this  okjeet  was,  the 
loss  of  it,  if  ihey  foiled,  wae  to  be  the  least  of 
their  eufferinga;  Aa*  efery  indifnity  and  lasolt 
wae  to  be  expected  fixnn  an  enemy,^  wlio  on 
former  oceesione  had  shown  himself  enffietsntlv 
aTerse  to  mercy.  Having  nddnsssiid  himedu 
in  thie  manner  to  the  ofl&ere  who  wcve  to  be 
left  on  shore,  he  ordered  an  besrd  all  theee  who 
attended  him  in  the  chanoter  of  Roman  eitl- 
sene,  or  of  wheee  Inclination  to  the  enemr  he 
had  any  enspidon,  and  reinfovoed  hia  fleet  mm 
the  land  army  with  aa  many  arehsn  and  sllnffera 
•seouldplyintheshlpa. 

OcUvma,  in  the  mean  tiasa,  haviiy  teteDU 
fence  of  theee  dellberatione  and  oonnmia,  and 
aeeing  the  bustle  which  the  embarkation  nf  so 
many  man  from  the  land,  and  the  movements 
of  ships  to  get  into  their  etatlons,  ooeasloned,  he 
likewise  pvepared  fsr  artioo.  In  hie  addveas  to 
the  officers  of  his  ileet^  he  still  aAwted  to  oob^ 
aider  Cleopatcn  as  the  principal  party  In  the 
war.  «  Antony  had  eondeeesnded."  ha  said, 
**  to  become  her  dependent  and  follewer,  and 
was  new  preparing^  not  to  fight,  but  to  aecom- 
pany  the  ^neeniof  Egypt  In  her  fiighc'*    In 


887 


icanect  to  the  eondnct  of  the  action,  ho  wae 
inclined  to  let  the  enemy  get 
•fen  to  wait  nntU  they  ahoidd 


to  let  the  enemy  get  under  call,  and 


promontory  of  Actlnm,  thinking  tUs  would  be 
the  propsr  time  for  him  to  attack  their  nar,  to 
pursue  them  in  their  nstreat,  and  by  tliese 
means  to  gain  the  adTantage  and  reputation  of  a 
victory,  without  the  haxard  of  a  battle ;  bat 
being  dissuaded  ftmn  this  design  by  Agrippa, 
he  took  his  rssclntlon  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  etraits,  and  if  he  prevailed,  wae  in  hopee 
lie  might  put  them  out  of  eonditlon  to  renew 
the  war.  For  thie  pmpoea  ho  Minforoed  his 
fleet  with  aa  many  men  ftvm  the  land  aa  oonld 
oonTaniently  aet  an  board." 

After  both  fleets  were  in  wadlnem,  they 
wave  detained  In  thsir  harbours  four  days  by  a 
ftorait  and  a  high  eea  iHilch  aet  into  the  gulph. 
Bat  en  the  fifth  day  the  wfasd  hanrteg  Mated, 
and  the  aea  becoming  smooth,  Antony's  fleet 
bagan  to  fonn  In  the  etraita.  He  himedf,  with 
Peplicola,  embalmed  with  the  first  division  on 
the  right,  GkUuc  on  the  left,  and  an  oiBoer, 
i  flntareh  namea  Ifiarena  Oetavina,  wHh 


M.  JiMtelua  in  the  centra"  HU  abipa  befaiff 
heavier  and  kftisa,  hot  km  aetiro  than  theee  <^ 
Octnvioa,  he  hesitatsd  for 
he  Aonld  not  faaaain  In  eh 

I  in  tfM  narrow  en- 
tnmeaef  theVdph,  when  his  aMagonista,  for 
want  of  nana,  could  not  deiifa  any  great  adran- 
tage  from  the  superior  agility  of  thsw  vsmcbi  or 
mmU\\  asm  of  their  mntioni 

WfaUa  Antony  deUberatad  on  this  matter, 
Octavioafsl  under  sail,  tamed  the  hfudiand  of 
Tonm§,  and  formed  In  a  line  before  the  entry 
of  tno  etralte,  ahout  a  mAa  ftmn  the  enemy. 
The  right  division  wm  commanded  by   M. 


ll]Ho.GMS.1ib.Ue.lft-«l.       lSlbid.c 
It  Plataicb.  la  Antonio- 


j-oe  eoDiesT,  xor  some  um^ 
elded.  In  the  begtnniag  of 
aneen  of  Egypt's  vacht  nad  1 
line,  and  she  nerseif  continue 


Larios,  the  left  by  Arontiua,  the  whole  by 
Agrippa.**  Both  anniee,  at  the  same  time, 
were  drawn  out  on  tiie  shore  to  behold  th4 
event  I  but  the  fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not 
make  any  movement,  and  it  continued  uncer- 
tain whether  Antony,  being  still  in  the  road, 
might  not  return  to  hie  anchors;  but  about 
a  his  ships  began  to  dear  the  straits,  and 
le  forwafd  where  the  sea-room  was  auffiden 
for  tiielr  line^  As  in  this  movement  the  fleets 
same  deser  together,  Agrippa  b^gan  to  extiaid 
hie  ftH>nt,  in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank ; 
but  Peplioola,  on  the  oHier  side,  to  Keep  pace 
with  him,  stretohing  to  the  same  side,  the  centre 
of  botli  fleete  was  equaHy  opened,  and  they 
engaged  soon  after,  without  any  i^pareni  ad- 
vantage on  dther  side. 

The  contest,  for  some  time,  remained  undn- 
of  the  actioOf  the 
id  been  near  to  the 
continued  to  look  on  the 
batde^  tiU,  overcome  with  anxiety,  aA*ight,  and 
honrar,  she  gave  orders  to  remove  her  gaUey  to 
a  greater  dhtanoe,  and  being  once  In  motion  flfld 
with  all  Ifae  sail  she  ooold  make;  her  vessel 
being  diatlnguiabed  bv  a  gilded  poop  and  purple 
aaiH  made  her  flight  be  oonspicuons  to  the 
whole  fleet,"  and  drew  away  from  the  line  about 
elxty  sUps  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  attoiaing  their  mistress,  wiUk- 
draw  nom  the  action. 

Antony,  apprehending  the  eonsequence  of 
tills  defoetion,  whetlier  in  despair  of  his  Ihr- 
tnnes^  or  In  some  hopes  to  rally  choae  who  fled, 
pnt  onboard  of  a  qirick  saQinf  vessd,  and  endea- 
voured to  overtaOce  them.  l(elrig  oboerved  i^om 
Oeopatim'e  galley,  he  was  taken  on  board ;  but 
no  longer  capabte  of  any  vigorous  or  rational 
pnrueee,  he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight 
witnont  any  attempt  to  rally  ncr  fleet.  Altbougl^ 
be  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  fcllew  toe 
oMeet  ot  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure  t« 
bdioM  her,  turned  his  eyes  aside,  threw  hlmselt 
upon  the  deck,  and  continued  In  the  deepest 
anguish  of  shame  and  despair. 

The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra,  an  event  eo  little  expected,  was  not  for 
aonw  time  obeerved,  and  the  fleet,  notwith- 
atanding  the  desertion  of  their  leader,  continued 
the  notion  tUl  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
ware  overpowered;  and  many  of  them  being 
greatly  damaged  In  thdr  oan  and  rigging,  were 
not  in  oondition  dther  to  redst  or  to  eseape,  and 
foil  an  teay  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  hundred 
diipe  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  five  thou- 
sura  men  were  kflled."  The  strand  was  covered 
with  wredu  and  dead  bodiee.  Octavins  detached 
a  equadvon  In  porsuH  of  such  of  the  enemy's 
*  "  lot  to  sea  ftvm  the  engagement,  and 
inned  in  tike  channel  during  the 
ndcr  of  the  day,  and  the  followiag  night» 
to  gather  the  fruita  of  his  vlctorv.** 

The  land  army  of  Antony,  having  ftom  the 
heMrts  on  shore,  bdidd  the  ruin  of  thdr  fleet, 
retnad  to  thdr  canm  aa  with  an  intention  to 
aMfaitaIn  tt  to  Ihe  bet  extremity.  Thev  flat- 
tered themadves,  ihat  their  general,  tnough 
foned  to  yield  to  his  enemy  at  ssa,  would  nuike 


14  Vdl.  Pater.  Bb.  fl.  c.  M. 
ISPk>rw,lib.iT.  c.ll. 
16  Plat.  In  AntAnJQ.     Orosius  wys,  1S,MM  wers 
kflled  in  battle,  OOea  were  wounded,  of  whow  lOtM 
f«,lib.Ti. 

17  Soetoa.  In  Octavio. 
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for  the  neu«at  port»  and  aciiii  sbow  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  leriona.  These,  they  said,  he 
nerer  should  have  left  to  eommit  his  fortunes  to 
an  uncertain  element,  and  a  treacherous  ally. 
In  these  hopes  they  remained  for  seven  dava 
unshaken  in  their  duty,  and  rejected  ail  the 
offers  which  Octavius  made  to  induce  them  to 
change  their  party.  Being  satisfied,  however, 
at  last,  that  tneir  hopes  were  vain,  they  eon- 
sorted  their  safety  in  different  ways.  Some  laid 
down  their  arms;  Canidius  himself,  who  oobl- 
manded  them,  withdrew  in  the  night ;'  others, 
remaining  together  in  small  parties,  took  the 
route  to  Macedonia;  but,  being  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  were  aeparately  overtaken,  and  forced 
«r  permaded  to  surrender.  All  the  Roman 
eitizena,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and  princes,  who 
made  a  part  of  the  vanquished  army,  sooceasively 
made  tneir  peace;*  and  the  empire  itself  now 
■eemed  to  be  reduced  under  a  single  head. 

Antony  having  continued  his  flight  by  the 
eoasts  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  head  of  TenA- 
rus,  without  appearing  to  recover  his  countf  e, 
made  a  halt  at  this  place,  rather  firom  indedsum 
and  irresoludon,  than  from  any  settled  purpose 
respecting  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  Here  he 
was  Joined  by  some  ships  that  remained  in  the 
action  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  being  informed  by 
them,  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  demolished,  bat 
that  the  army  continued  firm  in  their  camp ;  he 
■eemed  to  be  revived  by  this  last  part  of  the 
account,  and  deroatched  an  order  to  t^anidios  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  thence  to  continue  his  march  into  Asia. 
€ach  of  his  firiends  as  came  up  with  him  at 
Tenarus,  he  treated  with  his  usual  liberality, 
divided  his  plate  and  Jewels  among  them*  and 
gave  them  orders,  for  the  supplies  they  might 
want,  on  the  keeper  of  his  treasure  at  Corinth. 
In  performing  these  acts  of  munificence,  he 
teemed  to  recover  his  mind,  and  resumed  some 
part  of  his  usual  manner,  but  returning  at  the 
same  time  to  his  former  habits  with  Qeopatra,' 
lie  suffered  himself  again  to  be  governed  by  her 
councils ;  and,  in  compliance  with  her  deeire, 
steered  directly  for  K^ypt,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  rally  his  forces  in  Greece,  or  to  Join 
his  army,  which,  in  reality,  by  ihi»  time,  nad 
been  separated,  or  obliged  to  make  their  peace. 

The  victor  having  entirely  dispersed,  or  cained 
to  his  own  party  all  the  forces  of  his  rnral  in 
Europe,  sent  suck  a  part  of  his  army  Into  Asia 
as  was  thought  necessary  to  finish  tne  remains 
of  the  war,  and  permitted  the  veterans,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  be  disbanded,  to  return  into  Italy. 
He  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand 
to  olMerve  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew 
his  operations  in  the  spring,  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Samoa.*  From  thence,  being  master 
of  a  country  in  which  his  rival  had  once  been 
favourably  received,  he  exercised  his  power  in 
Dunishing  those  who  had  taken  part  against  him. 
Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  laid  under 
heavy  contributions,  and  deprived  of  their  muni^^ 
cipal  privileges.  All  the  petty  princes  who  held 
their  territories  by  grant  from  Antony,  except 
Archelana*  and  Amyntas^'  were  dispossessed* 


1  Plat,  ia  Antooio.       S  Dio.  Cass.  lab.  )i.  e.  1. 

8  PloL  ia  Aatooio. 
4  Die.  Cas«.  lab.  11.  e.  S,  4.  Sueton.  in  Oetavlo, 
ell. 

5  King  of  Cappadocia. 
6  Of  Gahatia.  Dio.  Csm.  Ub.  xlix.  c  at. 
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the  son  of  Jamblichus,  vras  not  only 
stript  of  his  territories,  but  reserved  in  chains  to 
make  a  part  in  the  procession  of  the  victor's  tri- 
umph ;  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  over, 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  principality  of  Lyoo- 
mede#  was  given  to  a  certain  Mede,  who  had 
deeerted  from  Antony,  and  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  allies.  The 
Cydonii  '  and  Lampei,  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticular services,  ware  restored  to  their  liberties. 

Of  the  Roman  citizens  of  rank,  who  had  e»- 
poused  the  cause  of  Antony,  some  were  par- 
doned, some  laid  under  heavy  fines,  and  otners 
put  CO  death.'*  Among  thoee  who  were  pardoned, 
was  Sosius  the  late  consul,  who  had  absconded 
for  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
remained  In  concealment,  until,  by  the  intereea- 
aion  of  his  friends,  he  made  bis  peace.  With 
him  likewise  is  mentioned  M.  Seaums,  the 
uterine  broUier  of  Sextns  Pompelus,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  die,  but  spansd  at  the  inter- 
cession of  K  mother.  Among  thoee  who  were 
put  to  death  Is  mentioned  Curio,  the  son  of  that 
Curio,  who,  in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  dril 
war,  acted  for  some  time  in  support  of  the  sen- 
ate, but  afterwards  so  effectually  served  the  am- 
bition of  Julius  Cosar.^' 

While  Antony  waa  still  possesied  of  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Egypt,  or  had  any  means  of  renewiog  the 
war,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Octavius  in 
person  should  reside  in  Asia.     The  adminia- 


ing  under  orders  and  instructions  from  Cassr, 
which,  though  in  form  addressed  to  the  senate^ 
were  previously  submitted  to  these  ministers; 
and,  aner  having  received  such  alterations  and 
eorrectiona  as  they  thought  proper,  were  like- 
wise intrusted  to  their  execution. 

Agrippa,  aa  has  been  mentioned,  having  borne 
his  i^fft  in  the  victory  at  Actium,  returned  into 


Ilia  part  J 
Italy  wi 


with  a  particular  charge  of  the  veterana 
who  were  now  entitied  to  thttr  dismission,  and 
to  the  reward  of  their  servicee.  He  was  diosen 
for  this  trust,  as  having  sufficient  authority  to 
repreas  the  mutinous  spirit  which  this  order  of 
men  had  ever  discovered  aa  often  as  they  wcri 
encouraged  by  victory  to  state  their  pretensions 
and  to  overrate  their  merita.  The  task,  how- 
ever, was  too  arduous  even  for  the  daring  ooor- 
m  and  unblemished  reputation  of  this  officert 
Ihe  troops  had  been  told,  after  the  late  action, 
that,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Casar's  flnanoesb 
the  reward  of  their  servicee  must  be  deferred  to 
the  end  of  the  war;  such  of  tiliem  as  were  des- 
tined to  act  in  Aaia  and  Effypt,  aoquleaoed  in 
thia  delay,  expecting  to  enrioi  themsdves  In  the 
mean  time  with  the  spoils  of  thoee  opulent  conn- 
tries.  "  But  those  Who  were  sent  back  into  Italy, 
expecting  audi  settiementa  In  that  conntrr  as 
the  veterans  had  formeriy  received,  upeo  tneir 
arrival  laid  claim  to  Immediate  aatlafiKtion,  and 
complained  that  Casar,  In  employing  his  llent». 
nants  to  treat  with  them,  meant  to  evade  their 
Just  demands. 

In  consequence  of  earnest  repreaentatkms  from 
Maoenas  and  Agri^ia,  atating  theoe  discontents 
of  the  veterans  as  of  the  moat  dangerona  Um^ 


7  A  prince  of  Arabian  extnctloa. 

•  On  tlie  frontier  of  Pontiu. 

9  The  people  of  cerUin  towns  of  Crete. 
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daney,  Octavios,  after  he  had  determined  to  fix 
hit  residence  at  Samoa  for  the  winter,  set  sail 
for  Italy  in  the  moat  tempestuous  season,  and 
In  his  passage  «ras  twice  exposed  to  great  dan- 

Err ;  once  in  doubling  the  headlands  of  the  Pe- 
ponneeus,  and  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acro- 
oeraunus.  Being  arrived  at  Bmndisium,  he 
was  met  hr  many  of  the  princi|tal  citizens  of 
Rome,  with  the  senate  and  magistrates,  who^ 
havinff  committed  the  goyemment  of  the  city  to 
the  tribunes,  were  come  forward  to  receiye  him, 
and  to  pay  their  court.  He  likewise  found  the 
discontented  veterans  still  at  the  same  place,  and 
obstinate  in  their  purpose  of  not  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  disbanded,  until  they  should  have 
obtained  their  Just  gratification  m  money  and 
allotments  of  land. 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  all  the  arts  in 
which  he  was  already  so  well  versed,  now  affect- 
ing to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  only  d»> 
layed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded*  to 
make  way  for  these  mutinous  troops,  by  dislodg- 


ing many  possessors  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  favoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  intended  gra- 


tuities in  money,  he  pretended  to  offer  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  pledge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  the  purchaser  of 
Us  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  the 
offer  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
debgr  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  gra- 
tifying their  Just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
^  ,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Qeopatra, 
be  an  ample  ftmd  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who  forbore  toeir  demands 
U.  C  9tSi  for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 
j^  CVw«.  ^^7  complied  with  hereafter." 
STW.  Uci-  Having,  by  these  means,  pacified 
tUufCrasnts,  the  clamours  of  those  who  were 
KtJCal.Jut.  most  urgent;  and  having  been, 
fci""'**?!'  during  his  stay  at  Brundisium, 
SS'it^  vested  a  fourth  time  with  the  titles 
^«^s^jrai.»««l  «»^P«  of  consul,  he  Mi  sail 
Jiop.  L.  Ju'  again  for  the  coast  of  Asia,  with 
nhu,  intention  to  give  Antony  and  Cleo- 

patra as  little  time  as  possible  to 
recollect  themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  affidrs. 
These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  nvm  thence  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  ftrom  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  barrier  at  some  distance  be- 


bad  placed  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter.** But  this  officer,  from  whatever  person  he 
may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  however  ha 
may  liave  been  inclined,  while  the  triumvirs  di- 
vided the  empire,  waa  now,  by  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Aetium,  sufficiently  determined  In  the 
choice  of  his  party.  He  had  declared  for  Oct»- 
yius,  and  now  ordered  the  messengers  of  Anto- 
ny, and  all  the  officers  under  his  own  command, 
wlio  were  disposed  to  enter  Into  any  correspond. 
Rice  with  the  vanquished  party,  to  be  put  to 
death. 


18  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  li.  c.  4. 
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these  writers  leem  to  nnderatand  that  Pl^ 
pm  had  belonged  to  Antony,  and  denerted  from  Imn 


on  this  occasion. 


Upon  this  disaopointmspit,  Antony  relapsed 
into  his  former  melanclioly,  proposed  to  kill  him- 
self, and  was  prevented  only  by  the  persuasion 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
try  his  fortunes  once  nunre^  at  the  head  of  tha 
forces  of  Egypt.  >« 

Cleopatra,  in  order  to  ootnin  the  oevrs  of  her 
disaster,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  tliat  might 
attend  the  fidl  of  her  authority,  made  all  possible 


her  own  dominions.  When  her  shipo 
came  in  sight,  she  hoisted  the  ensigns  of  rictory, 
and  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  with 
ahouts  of  Joy  and  triumph.  Upon  her  landing, 
ahe  gave  an  order  to  cut  off,  or  to  secure,  soma 
persons  of  whose  affisctlona  she  was  doubtful,  and 
then  admowledging  the  event  of  her  late  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  took  measures  for  the  defence 
of  her  kingdom.  Under  pretence  of  collecting 
money  for  this  pnipose,  she  seized  the  effects  or 
corporations  and  of  private  persons,  and  stript 
the  tem^Las  of  their  ornaments  and  of  their  trea*- 
sures.  JBut,  having  still  upon  her  mind  all  the 
impressions  of  her  late  defeat,  she  rather  looked 
for  a  retreat,  to  which  she  might  fly  with  tha 
money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  station  at  which 
to  vritfastand  her  enemy.  Under  these  Imprea- 
alons,  she  formed  a  project  to  have  her  fleet  drag* 
ged  over  land,  from  the  Nile  to  the  gulf  of  Ara- 
bia, and  ordered  ships  to  be  built  In  the  ports  ol 
that  sea,  trusting  that  her  enemy  could  not,  for 
some  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  armament  In  that  quarter. 

After  this  project  becan,  in  part^to  be  execut- 
ed, the  Araoa,  apprehending  aomo  dancer  ta 
themselves,  from  the  preparationo  which  ap- 
peered  to  be  making  on  thdr  coasts,  demolished 
the  docks  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  had  order- 
ed to  be  fitted  up,  plundered  her  stores,  and  de- 
atroyed  the  ahipa  which  she  had  already  built ; 
so  that  she  waa  reduced  to  the  neceesity  of  mak- 
ing her  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  tha 
fate  which  threatened  her  country  from  this 
aide.*" 

She  had  heard  of  CaMar*s having  gone  back  Into 
Italy ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  aa 
from  the  dlfficultieo  of  a  winter  navigation  round 
the  coasts  of  Greece,  both  she  and  Antony  thought 
themselves  secure  for  that  season.  In  tnis,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed  by  the  activity  and 
resolution  of  their  enemy,  who,  having  loot  no 
time  unnecessarily  at  Brundisium,  had,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  winter  navigation, 
ordered  some  mlleys  to  be  dragged  over  land  at 
the  isthmus  <?  Corinth;  and  by  this  means, 
while  he  was  yet  believed  to  be  beyond  the  sea 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advanced  in  his  voy- 
age  to  the  Nile."  His  pUm  was  to  invade  tha 
kuDgdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once ;  at  Pa- 
retonium, on  the  side  of  Africa,  by  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Comeliua  Gallus ;  and  at 
Pelusium,  on  the  side  of  Syria,  with  an  army 
which  he  himself  was  to  command.*" 

Antony,  upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  witii 
the  mortification  of  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Roman  legiona  that  were  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier ot  the  province  of  Africa,  thinking  it  might 
strengthen  Ilia  own  party  acainst  that  of  Octa- 
yius,  to  point  out  an  Immediate  offiipring  of  the 
Julian  family,  and  a  success!oD  of  leaders  to  tha 
party  of  Caesar,  declared  Casarion,  the  reputed 
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■on  ot  JaUos  Omar  bjr  Cleopatra,  to  be  now  of 
Ke,  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of 
hu  fiither.  But  while  he  exasperated  Octaviai 
hy  this  tpedee  of  personal  insult^  be  appeared  in- 
capable of  any  rational  plan  of  defence  for  him- 
self or  the  idngdom  he  occiq>ied.  He  even  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  councils  that  were  held 
on  this  subject,  declined  any  shars  in  the  man- 
agement of  afidi%  and  withdrew  from  the 


onree 
was  joined  by  danidius,  the  late  comatuMider  of 
his  land  forces  at  Actinm.  From  this  officer 
he  had  the  melancholy  account,  that  all  his  ar- 
mies in  Greece  were  dispersed ;  that  Herod,  the 
hinff  of  Judem  had  declared  against  him,  and 
•11  the  princes  he  had  lately  placed  upon  diiferent 
thrones  in  Asia  had  either  followed  tnis  example, 
or  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  any  posses- 
sion, nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of 
"Egj^  Upon  receiving  this  account,  he  seemed 
to  recover  from  his  melancholy,  and  acquired 
that  •pocies  of  ease  which  results  from  despair. 
He  1^  his  retreat,  returned  to  the  palace,  and, 
with  Qeopatra,  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation, 
profusion,  and  continual  riot.  They  ibrmed 
parties  of  pleasure^  consisting  of  such  persons  as 
professed  their  resolution  to  die  rather  than  to 
nil  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  Antonv  had 
•n  officer  retained  to  put  a  period  to  his  life  In 
the  supposed  extremity  in  which  this  choice  was 
to  be  made,  and  Cleopatra  had  a  ooUectioa  of 
poisons  for  tUe  same  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  indiifertnce  to 
BAb  both  the  queen  and  her  lover,  however, 
mbinitted  at  tfaaes  to  make  advances  to  C«ar, 
and  to  sue  for  mercy.  They  despatched  their 
messengsn  together ;  but  as  Cleopatra  sen^  on 


mi,  presents  of  acrown,  a  sceptre, 
and  a  throne  of  gold,  and  privatdy  instructed 
her  agent  to  sound  the  disposition  ofCnsar  with 
respect  to  herself,  this  crafty  politician  percciv-. 
od  that  she  wishsd  to  be  considered  apart  from 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  a  scp»- 
late  treaty.  While  he  made  no  reply  to  Antony, 
and  in  public  insisted  that  Cleopatra  hersdf 
should  surrender  at  discretion,  he,  in  private, 
encouraged  the  queen  to  hope  for  better  terms, 
and  even  to  Imitfine  what  he  supposed  her  will- 
ing to  believe,  that  she  might  still  make  some 
impression  on  his  mind  by  ths  charms  of  her 
person. 

As  Octavius  had  an  agent  at  the  eourt  of 
Egypt  to  insinuate  these  hopes^  and  to  cultivate 
the  aispositlon  which  the  oueen  had  shown  to  a 
/wparate  treaty,  Antony  became  Jealous  of  the 
frequent  conferepces  to  which  this  agent  was 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
expelled  from  the  court.  Sensible,  however,  of 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  Octi^ 
▼ius  soon  after  to  make  an  apolo^nr.  *'  My  mis- 
fortones,**  he  said,  «have  made  me  peevish, 
MDd  this  fellow  had  provoked  me ;  but  you  may 
take  your  revenge  on  the  person  of  my  agent, 
who  is  with  you.**  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  letter  he  put  Octavius  In  mind  of  their  for- 
mer intimacy,  of  their  near  relation,  of  their 
parties  of  pleasure,  or  rather  debaucheries ;  and 
<ibeerved,  that  his  frolics  with  Cleopatra  did  not 
deeerve  to  be  more  seriously  treated,  than  affairs 
«f  the  same  kind  in  which  thev  had  passed  soma 
die  hours  together.    He,  at  tne  same  tlm^  de- 
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livered  up  P.  TurvOius,  a  Roman  senator,  wh« 
had  been  supposed  accessary  to  the  death  el  Jo- 
lius  Casar,  snd  who  had,  for  some  time^  been 
attached  to  himself;  and  he  concluded  his  letter 


with  some  expressions  of  magnanimitv,  saying^ 
that  he  was  willing  to  die,  provided  he  oouid 
obtain  any  favourable  terms  for  the  queen  of 

Octavius  however  oontlnned  inexorable ;  and 
nrging  his  militanr  operations  on  both  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  or  £gypt,  got  Dossessioo  of  Pe- 
lusium  and  of  Paretonium;  of  the  first,  it  was 
said,  in  oonsequence  of  his  intrigues  with  Qeo- 
patra, and  by  her  connivance ;  of  the  eecond, 
by  the  entire  defection  c/t  the  troops  which  An- 
tony had  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
and  who  now  became  an  accession  to  the  anny 
of  his  rivaL 

Cleopatra,  as  if  sensible  of  the  snspldoos  she 
had  incurred  on  the  surrender  of  Peluslum,  and 
desirous  to  recover  the  confidence  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  person,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth-day  witD  unusual  splen- 
dour ;  and,  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  her  hav- 
Ing  connived  at  the  loes  of  Peluslum,  delivered 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Sdeucus,  who  had 
surrendered  that  place,  that  he  might  atone  for 
his  treachery  by  a  suitable  punishment 

Antony,  obeerving  the  progress  which  Us 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  klngdoou 
and  being  weary  of  the  project  of  ending  his  Uw 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  reeolution,  and  master- 
ing what  forces  he  could,  both  by  eea  and  bp 
land,  was  determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
war,  or  to  die,  at  least,  sword  In  hand.  When 
the  enemy  advanced  to  Alexandria,  he  attacked 
their  cavalry,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Eneour- 
md  by  his  success  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered 
aU  his  forces  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August.* 
On  this  day  he  proposed  to  bring  the  contest  to 
a  decision,  at  once,  both  by  eea  and  by  land  i* 
but  the  Egyptian  fleet  being  ordered  to  begin 
the  action,  struck  their  colours,  and  •urrendaed 
themselves  without  a  blow.  The  eavalrr,  at 
the  same  time,  deserted  to  the  enemr  ;  ana  the 
infantry  belnr  routed,  fled  into  the  city. 

Upon  this  dispersion  of  all  his  forces,  Antony 
complained,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was 
heard  to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unh^py  au- 
thor of  his  misfortunee  had  taken  refuge,  du- 
ring the  action,  with  a  few  attendanti^  in  the 
monument  which,  upon  a  plan  of  great  magnl- 
flcence,  was  then  recendy  built  for  a  royalsa- 

Eolchre.  Thither  she  had  already  transported  all 
sr  jewels,  money,  and  most  valuable  effecta.  Tks 
access  of  the  place  was  contrived  to  be  shut  from 
within,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opened 
without  great  labour.*  It  was  given  out,  that 
the  queen  had  retired  in  order  to  kill  herself  at 
the  tomb,  In  which  she  was  to  be  buried ;  and 
soon  after,  the  report  was  ^read  that  she  was 
actually  dead. 

Antony,  belnr  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  al' 
his  hopes,  and  of  his  efforts,  made  haste  to  follow 
the  supposed  exampleof  the  queen,  and  gave  his 
sword,  for  this  purpose,  to  £roe,  a  fWed  slave, 
who  had  promised  to  use  It  when  reouired  in  the 
last  action  of  friendship  to  his  master ;  buiEros  un- 
able to  fulfil  bis  promise,  instead  of  kUUng  his  x 
ter,  plunged  the  sword  Into  his  own  1 
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JMon,  wounded  hlmaelf ; 
but  not  ezplHng  immediately,  lie  was  told,  as 
be  lay  bleeding,  tbat  Cleopatra  wai  yet  aliye, 
and  lafe  in  tbe  monument.  Seeming^  to  revive 
at  tbeae  tidings,  be  gave  directions  tbat  be  sbould 
be  carried  to  ber  presence.  Upon  bis  eoming, 
she  appeared  on  ine  battlements;   but  under 

Ketence  tbat  sbe  feared  a  surprise,  refused  to 
▼e  tbe  gates  unbarred,  and  made  it  necessarv 
to  bave  nlm  towed  over  tbe  walls.  Altbougb 
she  bad  wisbed  to  disengage  berself  from  tbis 
unfortunate  man,  and  bad  even  submitted  to 
betray  bim,  now  wben  sbe  saw  bim  laid  at  ber 
feet  expiring,*  and  covered  witb  bis  blood,  sbe 
beat  her  breast,  and  tore  ber  bair  in  tbe  agonies 
of  real  suffering,  mixed  witb  tiie  aifectaoon  of 
pretended  passion. 

Antony,  having  somewbat  in  bis  mind  wblcb 
be  wished  to  express,  called  for  wine,  recovered 
Ftrength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ex- 
pired :'  thus  ending  bis  life  In  tbe  ftfty-tbird,  or, 
ar^mrding  to  others,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  bis 
Hge ;'  disposed,  even  in  tbe  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occut>y  ^"<!  intervals  of  relaxation  in  riot  and 
debauchery;  and  verifying,  in  all  tbe  steps  of 
^19  manhood  and  age,  the  charge  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  his  youtb,  and  bis 
fir^t  aptMearances  in  public  affairs.  He  was  pos- 
M>Med  of  talents  for  the  council  and  tbe  field, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rathar  never  exerted  at  all,  except  when  be 
was  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  his 
situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  be some- 
tim<*s  repaired  by  his  indus^try  and  vigour  the 
brearhes  which  were  made  by  his  dissipation  or 
neiflect.  In  consequence  of  Kis  connecrtion  with 
Julius  Ccesar,  and  of  the  place  he  gained  among 
^the  militaiy  factions,  wliich  endeavoured  to  en- 
^groKs  or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
GonMider  the  lloman  empire  itself  ns  th«  fcene  of 
his  pleasures ;  and,  in  aiining  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  experienced  those  reverses  which 
fully  displayed  the  vei-satilitv  and  instability  of 
hi«  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  deserted 
by  every  Rouian  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  his  interest ;  betrayed  by  that  person 
to  whose  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrifleed  bis  for- 
tunes, and  under  the  fatal  experience,  that  the 
tttmo<9t  efforts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  sense 
of  extreme  necessity,  will  not  always  rstrieve 
the  errors  of  past  dissipation  and  folly. 

When  Antony  gave  himself  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  one  of  his  attendants,  extracting 
the  dagger  from  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Oc- 
tavius,  who,  seeing  the 'weapon  stained  witb 
blood,  and  being  told  what  had  passed,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  Julins  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have 
wept  for  tbe  death  of  Fompey,  was  observed  to 
shed  tears.*  Suetonius  reports,  that  be  after- 
wards desired  to  see  tbe  body.'* 

Cleopatra,  as  soon  as  tbe  scene  in  tbe  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  bad  recollected  berself, 
sent  an  intimation  of  Antony's  death  to  Csenr, 
and  then  probably  indulged  her  hopeo^  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  Iher  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtain  tbat  consideration  for  ber  separate 
Interests,  wbicb  Octavius,  by  insinuations,  or 
expressions  of  civility,  bad  given  ber  cause  to  ex- 
pect. 

After  tbe  late  contest  was  in  a  great  measure 
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decided,  tbe  victor  continued  to  eneooxafs  tbe 
queen  of  Egypt  to  hope  for  a  aeparate  treaty ; 
and  amused  bier  with  civilities,  while  bo  andea- 
voured  to  inform  himself  of  her  treasure,  and  to 
make  sors  of  her  at  a  captive  to  adorn  bis  triumph^ 


a  circumstance  esteemed  of  tbe  bisbest  Impor- 
;  but  he  had  avoided  coming  un- 


tanoe  at  Rome ; 


coming  i 
der  any  enpsements  that  abould  mdnde  him 
from  die  nill  use  of  his  victory.  Upon  receiv- 
ing her  message^  he  sent  Cains  Proculeius,  a 
Roman  knight,  and  Epapbroditus,  an  emanci- 
pated slave,  to  ioothe  her  fears,  to  administer 
comfort,  and,  if  possible,  witliout  stipulating  imj 
conditions,  to  secure  her  person. 

What  Octavius  chiefly  apprehended  from  tbe 
unfortunate  queen,  was  some  violent  attempt  on 
her  own  lift.  His  emissaries,  therefore,  having 
sufHered  her,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  re- 
main where  she  was  until  tbe  frmeral  of  Antony 
should  be  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  or- 
der to  remove  ttom  ber  bands  every  weapon,  or 
supposed  instrument  of  death ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  ber  honour,  plared  a  guard  on  tbe 
monument.  They  prevailed  upon  her  after- 
Vfards  to  remove  to  the  palace,  where  she  wae< 
attended  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  a 
sovereian."  But  being  still  kept  at  a  distance 
from  Qesar,  and  in  suspense  with  respect  to  bis 
Intentions,  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  some  desperate  purpose.  In 
order  to  divert  her  firom  any  fatal  resotutioo, 
which  might  deprive  Cesar's  triumph  of  a  prbt- 
oipal  ornament,  she  was  told,  that  he  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartments.  Upon  this  lntimat!oii»  she 
ordered  the  chambers  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  and  decorated,  m  partieular, 
with  the  picture  and  bust  of  Julius  Cmar.— 
Wben  the  eacpeeted  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
paid,  she  took  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
Cesser's  letters  and  memorials  before  her.  She 
herself  was  dressed  iuv  mourning,  whieh  sbe 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  bceeme  her, 
and  which,  on  this  ocoasion,  might  give  an  ex* 
presslon  ot  tender  melanehi^  that  rendered  ber 
person  and  ber  state  more  aflmoting.  When  Oc- 
tavius proMftited  himself  she  roee  from  ber  ooucb ; 
but,  as  if  overawed  by  bis jpreeenee,  with  an  air 
of  modssty  and  dejection,  fixed  her  eyes  oa  the 
ground.  In  accosting  him,  she  called- bim  Mas- 
ter.  «  To  bis  father,"  sbe  said,  <'  sbe  owed  all 
her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them 
to  tbe  son.  The  memory  of  the  mat  Juliua 
eboold  be  a  sufficient  comfort  in  ul  ber  afflic- 
tions ;  she  would  even  consider  him  as  revived 
in  the  penon  of  his  son.  But  would  to  Ood,*' 
she  eaid,  bursting  into  tcara,  *•  that  I  had  died 
before  bim,  so  diould  I  have  escaped  tbe  evUs 
which  ids  death,  and  the  consequenoee  of  it  have 
brought  upon  me!'*  Octavius  bid  ber  be  of 
good  courage;  and  assured  her,  that  no  hurt 
was  intended  ber.  But  she,  observing  that  he 
spoke  these  words  with  coldness,  and  turned  his 
eyes  awav,  threw  berself  upon  tbe  ground  in 
agonies  or  despair.  «  I  neither  wish,"  sbe  aaid, 
"  nor  can  I  continue  to  live.  I  sbould  have 
died  wben  Cssar  fell ;  and  there  ie  another  now 
who  calls  upon  me  to  follow  him ;  suffer  me  to 
rest  with  bim  on  whose  account  I  die."  ** 

Tbis  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  perform  tbe  obeequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
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■he  proceoded  with  iJl  the  appearnneet  of  an  af- 
fectionate widow  in  the  deepest  affliction ;  but» 
as  there  it  no  doabt  that  she  bad  betraired  the 
person  whom  she  i^w  anpeared  so  miuli  to  la- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  her  tears,  thongh  pre- 
tended to  be  shed  on  aooount  of  the  dead,  were, 
in  reality,  directed  to  move  and  to  win  his  sur- 
TJTing  rivaL  She  stiU  troated  to  the  effects  of 
her  beanty,  and  was,  in  her  present  situation, 
wliat  she  bad  been  in  the  most  serious  councils 
of  state,  a  mere  coquette,  who  being  naturally 
disposed  to  Tiolent  passions,  could  personate  any 
character,  or  turn  her  real  passions  to  account 
in  serving  any  disguised  purpose  of  vanity  or 
ambition. 

The  scene  which  Qeopatra  acted  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion,  in  whatever  degree  she  was  pos- 
sessed  by  real  or  affected  despair,  had  no  other 
effect  on  Octavius,  than  to  make  him  redouble 
his  attention  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  she 
might  intend  to  make  against  her  own  life. 
Epapikroditus  had  orders  to  watch  her  with 
mat  diligence ;  a  circumstance  from  which  she 
had  the  sagacity  to  infer  a  fixed  determination 
to  carry  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  She  was  soon 
oottiirmed  in  her  suspicions ;  having  intelligence, 
that  Octavius  himself,  being  to  march  by  land, 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  children, 
•houhi  be  sent  into  Italy  by  sea.  Equally  anxious 
to  avoid  being  led  in  triumph,  as  the  victor  was 
desirous  to  preserve  bet  for  this  purpoee,  she  in- 
•lantly  took  measures  to  end  her  lire.  But  in 
erder  to  dude  the  vicilanoe  of  her  keeper,  she 
•Acted  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate,  gave  an  inven- 


tsry,  and  delivered  up  all  lier  effects,  reserving 
only  a  few  Jewels,  which  she  pofeesedan  inten- 
tion to  deliver  with  her  own  Lands,  in  presents, 


to  Livia  and  Octavia.  She  even  ailiected  to 
dress  in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner ; 
and  pretending  to  have  some  business  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate  to  Cmat,  she  gave  Epa^ 
phroditus  a  letter,  and  chaiged  him  to  deliver  it 
with  his  own  handa.  It  contained  expressions 
of  exultation  at  having  obtained  her  end,  and 
having  escaped  finom  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  letter,  instantly  gave 
ordcft  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  was  her 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  was  alreadv  dead,  and  laid  npeo  a 
ooudi  of  state.  One  or  the  women,  who  usual- 
ly attended  her,  was  likewise  dead ;  the  other 
waa  expiring ;  but  while  the  messenger  of  Octa- 
vius was  entering  the  chamber,  obeerving  that 
the  crown  had  fiOlen  from  her  mistress's  head, 
she  made  an  elfort,  with  wliat  strength  she  had 
left,  to  rephM»  it.  No  mark  of  violence  appear- 
ed on  the  body  of  the  queen,  except  a  small 
funeture  in  her  arm ;   and  she  was  thcrafors 


supposed  to  have  died  of  a  venomous  bitr,  or  of 
a  scratch  with  a  poisoned  instrument.  To  ren- 
der the  last  of  these  conjectures  the  more  proba- 
ble, it  was  said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin 
in  her  hair,  the  point  of  which  was  talntsd  with 
poison.  She  was  now  at  the  m  of  nine-and- 
tliirty  vears,  and  of  these  had  lived  fourteeifyeara 
vrith  Antony. 

OeUvius,  being  disappointed  of  his  dcsi|;n  ta 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  In  his  tri- 
umph, had  her  efficy,  with  an  aspick  fixed  upon 
the  arm,  fabricated  to  supply  her  place  in  tho 
procession.  He  no  longer  kept  any  measures 
with  her  family  or  kingdom.  Ccearion,  her 
son,  simposed  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  course  a 


flight,  and  killed.  Antyllas,  the  son  of  Antony 
by  Fulvia,  being  of  an  age  to  receive  impressiona 
which  might  render  him  dangerous,  was  like- 
wiM  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  conqueror. 
He  had  taken  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Julius  C»- 
sar,  but  was  forced  from  thence,  and  slain. 
The  other  children,  whether  of  Cleopatra 
or  of  Antony,  were  spared,  and  honourably* 
treated.  Those  of  the  latter,  by  Octavia,  being 
near  relations  of  Cssar,  and  afterwards  inter- 
married vrith  the  reigning  fiunily,  left  a  posterity 
who  succeeded  to  the  empire.* 

Among  the  nartizans  of  the  vanquished  party 
who  were  oraered  for  execution,  only  two  or 
three  Romans  of  note  are  mentioned :  Canidius, 
who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes ;  Cassins  Parmensis,  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  attached 
to  Brutus  and  Casslus,  but,  having  emploved 
his  wit  against  Octavius,  was  received  by  An- 
tony, and  lived  with  him  in  great  intimacy ;  and 
Ovinius,  who,  having  been  a  Roman  eenator, 
is  said  to  have  degraded  himself  by  taking  cham 
of  the  manufactures  which  were  carried  on  in 
the  palace  of  the  queen  of  EgjvL 

In  limiting  the  severity  of  bis  executions  to 
these  examples,  Octavius  appeared  greatly  to 
restrain  the  cruelty  which  he  bad  formeriy  ex- 
ercised against  his  enemies ;  ho,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  proofs  of  his  munificence,  by  releaa- 
ing  all  thoee  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria 
whether  as  prisoners  of  state,  as  datives,  or  hos- 
tages from  foreign  nations." 


1  Saeton.  in  Ootav.  o.  17.     Dio.  Csm.  Ub.  U.  c  19 
Plat,  in  Antonio. 
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t%e  MtrU  or  Dement  cfPartiet  m  the  latter  Period  ^  Cfte  JSonum  JK^pvMe^JKefvm  tf  Odaviut  $9 
Eome^Bu  Triumpht  and  public  Sniertahiment^Belhrm  of  the  Armjf^Fropomtion  to  reagn  Ml 
Power^CannUtation  ffAgHjma  and  UeKena^^Prehidte  Uf  the  pretended  JRemnoftofi  of  0et4mu9^ 
Hi*  a^teech  in  the  Senate^Mi*  Content  to  retain  apart  in  tkeiSiwarmnent  tftke&i^Jire--'J)ittritutim 
rftke  Phmineep^TiUe  qf  Auguttue^The  EttMukment  rfAuguttue, 


Al^THOUGH,  in  eompllioff  this  history,  it 
has  beoa  intended  to  ftvold  expreeelons  of 
mere  praise  and  blame,  other  tlian  are  contained 
In  the  detail  of  fbcta  and  specification  of  charac- 
ters ;  and  to  state,  in  every  Instance,  the  trans- 
action itMlf,  rather  than  the  iudgment  of  the 
writer ;  yet  it  Is  hoped  that  where  questions  of 
merit  or  demerit  are  in  any  considerable  degree 
problematical,  and  where  readers  are  likely  to 
take  opposite  sides,  be  too  may  be  indulged  in 
some  general  discussion. 
Wo  may  suppose    the   Roman  republic  to 
have  been  hastening  to    its   ruin 
U.  C  0BO.    f^m  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, to  the  time  on  which  we  are 
U.  C  78Si    now  entered.    A  great  revolution 
has  been  so  long  in  dependence,  and 
mors  blood  has  been  shed  in  an  age  of  boasted 
learning  and  politeness,  than  perhaps  baa  been 
smown  to  flow  in  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
ksrbarous  times. 

In  Judging  of  those  who  wm  concerned  in 
iiis  transacdoa,  we  may  form  our  opinions  now 
Ipon  speculative  oonaiderKtiotts,  as  thev  ihem- 
ielves  joined  their  party  firom  motives  of  interest, 
tmbition,  or  publie  virtue.  Altboogh  it  be  al- 
owed  thai,  in  point  of  Justice,  we  must  give  a 
tt«femce  to  those  who  endeftvonred  topreserve 
She  eonotitntioa  of  their  country,  and  who  acted 
BBsrely  in  defence  of  themselveo  and  their  fellow- 
yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  aUcfsd, 


that  die  event  hat  had  the  effect  of  an  ecperl* 
ment,  to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perform 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  Justice  of  their  cause,  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  their 
success  not  only  doroerate^  but  in  a  great  meai^ 
ure  inexpedient.  Tney  were  Iwm  to  a  repuUkv 
it  is  true ;  but  the  people  who  were  destined  to 
govern  in  that  republic  could  no  longer  be  safely 
intrusted  with  government ;  and  to  contend  for 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  un* 
worthy  of  it.  was  a  dangerous  error,  for  which 
the  best  intentions  ooula  not  atone.  Even  this 
Roman  senate  itself  could  not  supply  all  the  es* 
igencies  of  government  over  a  dominion  of  such 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sources  of  cor- 
ruption. Ito  own  members  were  degeneratedy 
and  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 
They  were  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  home^ 
which  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  most  cruel  ra- 
pacity abroad,  in  the  provinces.  Such  an  empira 
could  be  preserved  only  by  the  force  and  prompt 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  therefor* 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  be  alleged* 
was  seasonable ;  and  Cato,  with  Cicero,  Bmtnsy 
and  all  the  other  partiscans  of  the  commonwealth^ 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  commendaUa 
seal  for  liberty,  would  have  supported  their  fel- 
low-citizens  in  their  pretensions  to  govemmeot 
after  they  were  unworthy  of  it ;  in  Uiis  attempt 
they  fell  aneoeaaary  ncnfloa  to  their  ownarrort 
8D 
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better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  than  that  for  which 
they  contended  and  blfd- 

111  thii  manner  of  stating  the  labjeet,  we  by 
the  task  of  Tindicating  thdr  own  conduct  on 
those  who  endearoured  to  preserre,  not  upon 
those  who  destroyed,  the  republic.  But  In  Jadg- 
Sng  of  the  merits  of  men  in  so  distant  a  scene, 
we  must  not  proceed  on  conceptions  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  subsequent  ages,  on  our  own 
predilection  for  monarchy  in  general,  or  eren  on 
•or  Judgment  of  its  expedience  in  that  particular 
ease ;  we  must  suppose  ourselyes  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  who,  in  tiie  result  of 
this  contest,  f^m  the  condition  of  equals,  were 
to  become  roaster  and  servant,  or  lord  and 
TBSsaL  One  party  strore  that  they  should  be 
masters,  the  other  that  they  themselTes  should 
Dot  be  slsTSS.  The  latter  contended  for  the 
righta,  which,  together  with  their  fellow-citi- 
sens,  thev  had  inherited,  as  Romans ;  they  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  manners,  as  wdJ  as 
the  institutions,  of  their  country,  against  the 
destroyers  of  both.  The  other  party,  at  first, 
under  pretence  of  seal  for  higher  measures  of* 
popular  government  than  those  they  enjoyed, 
endeavoived  to  corrupt  the  people  whom  they 
meant  to  enslave;  and  having,  upon  plausibto 
pretences,  got  possession  of  the  sword,  they 
turned  it  4^>>*^  ^^  established  government  of 
their  oountiy.  Neither  of  those  parties,  proba- 
Uy,  stated  the  speculative  question  Wnich  wo 
nay  now  be  Inclined  to  discuss,  whether  ro- 
pubUe  or  monarchy  was  best  accommodated  to 
the  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its  dominioD» 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury? 

The  wise,  the  courageous,  and  the  Just  alone 
•rs  entitled  to  power ;  ttie  innocent  alone  are  en- 
titled to  freedom.  But  they  who  are  not  oob- 
■dous  of  having  forfeited  their  right  to  either,  are 
imdoubtedly  Justifiable  in  persisting  to  maintain 
it.  The  virtuous  who  resign  their  freedom,  at 
the  same  time  resicn  their  virtue,  or  at  least 
yield  up  that  condim>n  which  is  required  to  pre- 
serve it.  CitiMUs  who  were  bom  to  inherit 
this  condition,  and  who  had  the  courage  to  bar- 
hour  and  to  dierish  that  elevation  of  mind 
which  belongs  to  it,  were  entitled  to  maintain 
fer  thfiDselVM  the  post  of  honour  to  the  last, 
and  nrast  for  ever  receive  f^rom  those  who  re- 
spect integrity  and  msgnanlmitv  the  tribute  of 
esteem,  even  of  tenderness,  which  Is  due  to 
their  memory. 

If  ever  thoe  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  world,  It  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
of  dtixens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
olBces  of  state,  vrho  had  studied  the  affiiirs  of 
their  country  In  the  execution  of  its  coundls, 
and  In  the  command  of  Its  armies ;  and  it  will 
for  ever  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  thoee  who 
wiebed  to  preserve  lu  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  fh>m  the  scene  on  wbioh  thet  acted 
was  expedient  or  seasonable.  It  was  so  benuse 
that  scene  was  become  unworthy  of  their  pro- 


SoBM  of  the  characters,  indeed,  that  appeared 
In  tills  cause,  may  require  a  sepsrate  treatment. 
In  that  of  Cato,  virtue  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
ddve  and  oomprehendve  reflection.  To  him 
rectitude  of  conduct  was  in  itsdf,  without  ro- 
gardto  consequences,  the  supreme  object  of  do- 
■ire  and  pursuit.  His  penetration,  as  wdl  ■■ 
oourage,  In  the  early  enueavours  he  made,  and 

the  manlT  eteadlneis  with  which  be  nsrslsted 
ppeas  the  designs  of  Casar  and  rompsy. 


mind;  they 
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while  others  wavered,  and  either  did  not  psr- 
edve  their  intention,  or  tamdy  sobmitted  t* 
them,  gave  him  a  striking  superiority  over  hla 
oontemporarico.'  He  ii  represented  by  Cloeru^ 
in  some  instances,  as  retaining  his  infiext- 
bility,  when  some  degree  of  compliance  was 
more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic.  The  samo 
censure  has  been  repeated  by  others;  but  Cato 
was  present  to  the  scene,  bad  no  by-views  to 
midead  him,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  to  pro- 
fer  the  Judgment  of  those  who  censure  him  to 
his  own.  Cicero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  oocasiona 
could  effect,  and  even  flattered  himsdf  that  ho 
had  gained  the  affections  of  Caesar  and  Pompsv 
to  the  republic,  by  giving  way  to  the  arts  wIuck 
they  employed  to  destroy  It. 

The  fellow-sufferers  of  Catoi,  in  the  mam 
cause  of  the  republic,  werepersons  of  a  diffiercnt 
character  from  himself.  To  him  virtue  was  tho 
end,  to  them  It  was  the  means  which  thev  ena- 
ployed  fbr  the  attainment  of  their  end,  ana  tbef 
measured  advantsges  by  the  success  of  thdr  ] 
suits.  Cato  poMessed  Independence  in 
eoursge  and  resolution  of  his  own  mln* 
sought  for  it  in  the  institutions  of  thdr  Cwhuh/s 
they  wished  to  preeerve  their  own  rights,  and 
would  yidd  them  to  no  individual  or  set  of  men 
whatever.  This  character  is  Indeed  In  a  high 
degree  meritorious;  no  more  Is  required  to 
form  an  excellent  citizen,  and  no  mors  was  r». 
quired  but  the  prevalence  or  frequency  of  such  • 
character  at  Rome  to  have  preserved,  and  even 
to  have  reformed,  that  dddy  and  perishing  con- 
stitution  of  government. 

The  natiuvl  antidote  of  vice  Is  restraint  and 
correction;  but  In  great  disorders,  and  where 
the  system  itsdf  Is  corrupted,  what  is  applied 
for  a  remedy  Is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  aa  tho 
disease.  Tney  who  peruse  the  history  of  Romot 
under  the  continued  effects  of  a  revoiotiony 
which  Is  now  accomplished  or  ftst  apprsachlng» 
will  And  no  canse  to  congratulate  the  worid,  ea 
Ita  having  esa^  from  the  factions  of  Oodioa 
and  Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arooe  mder 
Caius  and  Nero. 

The  imposdbility  of  preeerving  the  republic,  or 
its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  of  so  great  aa 
empire.  Is  no  doubt  the  most  plaudble  exeoaa 
which  is  made  for  its  subverdon ;  but  this  apologj 
ndther  Cesar  nor  Pompey  was  entitled  to  msKa 
for  himsdf.  Caesar  affected  a  zeal  for  popular  go- 
vemment,  and  Pompey  strove  to  inflame  all  Ha 
evils,  in  order  to  renaer  himself  ncceseary  to  tho 
aristocracy.  Caesar  fomented  political  trouble^ 
In  order  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  senate^  or 
in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to  make  war  upea 
them ;  and  at  last,  under  the  show  of  rdeadny 
the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  that  body,  drew 
that  sword  with  whicA  he  aooompUshed  the  mia 
of  both. 


1  The  Impreulon  of  Csto*ii  character  remahied  so 
deep  wi^h  posterity,  as  well  tts  with  the  immedisle 
witnesses  of  hiii  conduct,  that  so  sutherity  ea  tko 

Krt  of  those  who  wished  to  tradnoe  him  had  say  of. 
St.  It  u  remarkable,  that  even  the  autboiicy  of  tho 
CicaiirB  did  not  dleoca  tboao  who  m  other  insrsaoss 
submitted  to  flatter  them,  nor  prevent  thdr  joinlac 
in  ttie  praises  of  Cato.  Virfli  and  Horace,  though 
courtiers,  ooald  not  be  restrained  on  tUs  sali^etfL 
yu.  iGneid.  Ub.  vliL  ver.  aro.  Her.  lih.  L  od.  II.  Ho 
was  revovd,  it  hasbeen  Mid.  rather  ss  a  good  than  as 
a  prrat  man  ;  bac  aumUad  do  not  I 


opinion  of  great  ability*  as  well  as  benevoleBt  i 
Tid.  Lnd  Bdiagbrokc^  Patriot  Ki&g. 
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Icgislatioii  and  wrerel^nty  of  the  empire  wm 
*      It  ix,  however,  difficult  to 


The  senate  Indeed  had  manir  diffieoltiea  to  en- 
counter ;  that  of  protecting  tne  prorincea  from 
oppreesiun,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
wan  were  concerned ;  that  of  reetraiiiing  the 
tamulti  and  disorders  of  a  licentious  peo]de^  led 
hy  different  factions,  desirous  of  change,  or  im- 
patient of  government;  and  that  of  conducting 
a  pretended  popular  assembly,  in  whom  tihe 

giskiti< 
nominally  vested. 

judge  how  hr  so  able  a  council*  while  they 
themselves  remained  in  any  degree  uncorrupted, 
might  not  have  found  antidotes,  or  at  least 
temporary  expedients,  to  nssist  every  other  evil, 
if  tner  had  not  been  so  ably  attacked  as  they 
were  oy  the  first  Casar  and  Fompey,  who  joined 
Interests  together,  to  break  down  the  defences  of 
a  fortress,  which  they  afterwards  severally  in- 
tended to  occupy. 

The  ordinary  train  of  alAurs  at  Rome ;  the 
■nbetitntion  of  tumults  for  regular  assemblies  of 
the  people;  the  practice  of  committing  the 
piwinces,  with  so  many  resources,  and  the  com- 
mand of  such  armies,  with  so  littie  control,  to 
the  discretion  of  ambitions  citizens;  the  dan- 
gerous powers  which  accompanied  the  hicher 
•ffices  of  state,  without  any  check  upon  those 
who  were  inclined  to  abuse  those  powers,  the 
easy  reeourse  which  persons  of  dangerous  pre- 
tensions, when  rejected  by  the  senate,  had  to 
popular  riots,  under  the  denomination  of  Comi- 
tia,  or  Assemblies  of  the  People,  made  the  de- 
struction of  the  commonwealth  in  soma  measure 


With  such  citizens  as  the  Gracchi,  as  Apu- 
Irius,  as  Marius  and  Cinna,  Clodius  and  MJlo, 
it  was  difficult  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  wltii 
such  citizens  as  Caesar  and  rompey,  it  was 
altogether  impossible;  or  rather  the  ranibUe 
may  be  considered  as  at  an  end  from  the  tune  it 
was  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  first  dasa  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led by  their  passions,  or  fell  into  the  vices  of 
Hieir  situation.  They  endeavoured  to  rule  by 
popular  tumults  or  military  force,  and  when 
they  oould  not  pervert  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
state  to  their  purpoee,  employed  violence  to  set 
them  aside ;  but  even  in  this^  bv  their  mutual 
epposition,  ther  preserved  a  kind  of  balance,  in 
which  the  fireeoom  of  the  commonwealth  seemed 
to  remain. 

Pompev  and  Caesar  promoted  systematically 
■n  the  evils  to  which  their  country  was  exposed. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  populaoe  lor  grants 
which  the  senate  refused ;  they  prolonged  the 
term  of  provincial  appointments,  whicn  were 
■oificientiy  dangerous,  however  short;  they 
uited  together  powers  that  were  suifieientiy 
dangerous  when  separate;  united  the  oommana 
of  armies  in  the  provinces  with  the  authority  of' 
office  at  Rome ;  and«  instead  of  suspending  the 
late  of  tlie  commonwealth  by  their  mutnu  ob- 
structions to  each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  bf 
sonoertinff  together  their  measures  against  It; 
leaving  the  decision  of  their  respective  c]aia% 
tin  after  they  had  rendered  the  republic  a  neoea- 
nrv  prey  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Pompey  for  some  time  thought  liinudf  in  afr- 
toal  possession  of  the  monarchy j  Caesar,  in  the 
mean  time^  provided  the  moet  effectual  means  to 
ravish  it  firom  him.  To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  republie  in  such  hands,  as  an 
CKcnse  for  their  having  destroyed  it,  were  to 
offer  the  character  of  onminals  as  an  excuse  for 
(heir  crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are 
•hooMl^  ths  tnnraOsr  murt  be  robbed;  but  this 
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is  not  an  exeuae  for  the  crime.  Caesar  and  i'om-. 
pey  are  blamed,  not  because  the  republic  had  an 
end,  but  because  they  themselvee  were  the  evils 
by  which  it  perished. 

The  necessity  of  submitting,  at  least  for  n 
time,  to  the  government  of  single  men,  had  beea 
repeatedly  experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  waa 
so  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  times  to  whicb 
these  obeervations  refer;  but  this  will  not  jus- 
tify the  pretensions  of  every  nrofligate  person 
who  may  affect  to  place  himself  in  the  stati<»i 
of  sovereign.  If  upon  this  ground  Cato  and 
Brutus  were  to  be  bhuned  for  resisting  the 
power  of  Caesar ;  the  last,  in  his  turn,  must  be 
blamed  for  resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and 
other  citizens,  in  their  respective  ages,  for  re- 
jecting the  advancee  which  were  made  by  Mfr- 
rius,  Cinna,  Cataline,  and  other  profligate  ad- 
venturers, who  attempted  to  place  themielves  at 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  two  Caesars,  the  first  possessed  the  ta* 
lent  of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  employing 
men  to  his  purpose,  beyond  any  other  peraoA 
that  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but 
it  is  surely  not  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  ha 
should  be  admired  in  other  respects.  To  admire 
even  his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  policy  and 
cunning  for  humanity.  The  second  CaeMr,  in 
the  part  which  he  acted  against  the  republic,  is 
in  many  respects  more  excusable  than  the  first. 
He  entered  the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much 
farther  advanced,  when  his  oountrynien  had 
submitted  to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a 
perpetual  dictatorship*  and  when  he  himself 
was  considered  as  the  heir  of  aperson  who  had 
peoaessed  this  pre-eminence.  He  was  therefore 
at  least  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  hereditary 
prince,  who  may  be  allowed  to  consider  sove- 
reignty as  his  birth-right,  and  who,  however  ha 
may  be  disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  man» 
kind,  has  a  right  to  maintain  his  own  station, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  acquit  himself  sufficientiy 
of  his  duty,  by  making  a  proper  use  of  his  power* 
withont  being  under  any  obligation  to  resign  it, 
or  to  admit  of  improper  encroachments  upon 
the  estate  to  which  ne  m  bom. 

The  first  Caesar  strove  against  those  who 
endeavoured  to  preserve  their  own  rights  and 
those  of  their  country;  the  second,  although 
he  succeeded  to  the  same  quarret,  and  actuaUy 
paid  no  respect  to  the  republic,  more  than  was 
necessary  to  cover  his  design  against  it,  vet 
appears,  more  than  the  firs^  in  the  light  of  a 
person  who  strove  onlv  with  the  rivals  of  his 
own  ambition,  and  witn  his  competitors  for  tha 
succession  of  his  uncle  and  adoptive  father,  who, 
having  declared  him  the  heir  of  his  fortunf, 

Eftvo  him  a  prstence  to  support  the  pro-emiuenoO' 
e  himself  had  gained. 

This  apology^  nevertheless,  though  more 
powerful  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  the 
aecond  Caesar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is 


imperfect  in  its  application  to  either.  If  Octa- 
▼ius  had  been  educated  under  any  impressions 
of  hereditary  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  fate  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  derived  his  supposed  right,  and  the 
subsequent,  though  temporary,  re-^stablishment 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  be  witnessed,  and 
which  he  pretended  to  approve,  were  sufficient 
to  have  undeceived  him,  and  to  have  taught  him 
the  part  which  he  had  to  act  as  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, and  the  modesty  with  which  he  ought  ta 
have  waited  for  the  l%a]  age  and  the  constitu- 
tional election,  in  order  to  obtain  thoae  offices  o| 
stats  to  which,  in  oonunon  with  the  other  clti* 
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0f  Romi^  bis  oonditlon  no  doubt  hUffiHj 
•ndtled  him. 

OctaTiiu,  however,  le  not  perfimpe  to  be  ti  led 
■o  much  in  the  capocitj  of  a  Roman  citizen  bom 
to  the  republic,  as  in  that  of  leader  of  a  party, 
bom  at  a  time  when  the  competition  for  tupoi- 
•ritj  was  general,  and  when  aoTereignty  or  >ith 
were  the  dtematiTes  to  be  chooen  by  pefei*  of 
each  rank  and  pretenaiona  as  his  own.  In  tttis 
capacity  he  effected  what  his  grand-unde  and 
adoptiTe  Ikther  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
suppression  of  cItII  goremment,  and  the  remoral 
of  all  his  own  oompetitorB  for  power. 

As  Pompey,  witn  Cato  and  the  principal  sop- 
porters  of  the  senate,  had  sunk  under  the  first 
Cnsar;  so  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  re- 
storers of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  last  of 
the  fiunily  of  Pompey,  sunk  under  OctsTius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus;  and  the  two  last,  in  their 
turn,  baying  sunk  under  OctaTius,  this  suooess- 
Ihl  adventurer  now  remains  sole  commander  of 
•11  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  sole  master  of 
■11  its  prorinoes,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for 
this  mighty  soTerelcnty  beinr  now  at  leai 
eided,  it  remains  tnat  we  observe  what 
form  the  world  is  to  receive  under  the  dominion 
•f  its  master,  or  what  mighty  harvest  is  to  be 
reaped  by  him  who  is  in  posseision  of  the  fidd, 
and  who  is  now  enabled  to  gather  what  so  many 
heroes  had  sown  or  planted,  and  what  so  many 
pretenders  to  the  same  object  would  have  rav- 
Ished  or  torn  from  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  bavins,  In  oAer  situa- 
tions, conducted  his  aHairs  with  so  much  dia- 
eretion,  as  «t  i^)^  as  enterprise,  continued  in  his 
present  elevation  to  eacerdae  the  same  profitable 
virtues.  In  the  severities  which  he  '  «i  for- 
merly practised  against  those  who  opposed  him, 
there  was  suffidcnt  evidence  of  a  crad  and  san- 
guinary nature,'  and  it  were  monstrous  to  sup- 
puse  that  the  murders  which  were  perpetrated 
Dy  his  order,  or  with  his  consent,  oonld  be  iusti- 
fled  by  the  necesrity  of  ailairs  In  which  his  en- 
gaging at  all  was  criminaL  But  as  the  horror 
of  Sylla*s  crudties,  still  remaining  in  the  minds 
of  the  peqde,  waa  a  great  bar  to  the  success  of 
any  similar  usurpation,  and  suggested  to  Julius 
Cnar,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  an  oppo- 
dte  course  of  draiency  and  mercy ;  so  the  tate 
of  this  last  adventorer,  who,  atter  naving  shown 
mercy  to  many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the 
hands  of  those  he  had  spared,  probably  suggested 
to  the  triumvirate  the  necesdty  of  securing  them- 
■dves  before  they  affected  the  reputation  of  mer- 
er, and,  as  we  shall  see,  suggested  to  this  heir  of 
CiBsar  the  caution  not  to  afflnont,  so  directly  as 
tfie  other  had  done,  that  republican  spirit,  whose 
effects  he  had  occasion  to  dread. 

Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  undo  in  the 
eapadty  of  a  soldier,  beiuff  equally  master  of 
every  necesearr  artifice,  had  recoune  to  the  use 
of  demency  wnen  it  suited  the  state  of  Us  aflkirs. 
His  steps  became  graduaUy  less  bloody,  from  the 
ftrst  fatal  proscription  to  the  last  victiny  which 
he  obtained  over  Antony;  and  in  this  he  r»- 
Tsrsed  the  order  that  was  obssrvsd  bv  the  first 
Caipar,  beginning  to  affect  moderation  in  a  period 
of  the  war,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the 
loHitary  executions  of  the  other  were  observed 
to  have  boooma  ssore  daddve  and  bloody. 


1  See  tho  Histasy  of  the  PrascriptioD,  snA  hb  at- 
at  the  emcriflcas  or  executMms  done  at 
•  iaOolav.e  U^ 
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In  the  whole  management  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  Octavius  bmA  conducted  himwlf  with 
a  singular  address.  Stating  himadf  as  a  Roman 
consiu  merely,  he  discontinued  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  In  order  to  strip  hi* 
antagonist  lilcewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
appearances  which  might  divide  any  part  of  tho 
Roman  people  against  him,  he  overlooked  An- 


tony entirely  in  the  pretended  quarrd  with  tho 
queen  of  Egypt,  or  be  affected  to  consider  him 
as  a  person  under  some  ihtal  ddodon,  and  ia 
hazard  of  iMcoming  a  traitor  to  his  own  oountryy 
from  his  attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  artful 
woman.  The  war  was  declared  minst  tho 
queen  of  Egypt  alone,  and,  like  any  other  foreign 
war,  was  undertaken  by  Octavios  in  the  ci^ia- 
city  of  Roman  consul,  and  with  an  observanoa 
of  all  the  usual  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius  was  remarlcable  for  employing  die* 
guises,  which,  though  too  thin  to  conceal  fhm 
truth,  furnished  his  own  party,  at  kaat,  with  n 
pretence  for  supporting  nim,  and  condderabhr 
ndped  him  forwards  In  the  execution  of  all  hw 
designs.  Affecting  to  be  no  more  than  coosuly 
or  ordinary  magistrate,  he  exerdsed  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in  the  western 

Einccs;  and  hastened,  by  the  reductioo  of 
pt,  and  the  suppression  of  his  rivals  wh* 
taken  refuge  in  tnat  kingdom,  to  make  him* 
sdf  equally  sovereign  in  the  east.  In  tiio  ah- 
senoe  of  this  consul  the  affairs  of  state  in  tho 
capital  were  not  permitted,  as  usual,  to  devolvu 
on  his  nominal  colleague,  nor,  In  the  abaenoe  of 
both  consuls,  to  devdve  on  the  officer  that  waa 
next  In  rank ;  but  were  In  the  hands  of  Mme^ 
nas,  a  person  known  for  the  minister  or  oonfi* 
dant  of  Octavius,  without  any  other  rank  «r 
title  of  ofiice  In  the  commonweaitn.  llieas  ctp- 
cumstancea  were  sufiident  to  discredit  the  pro- 
fesdons  which  be  continued  to  make  of  his  seal 
for  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  but  when 
it  is  convenient  for  parties  to  be  deodved,  thcv 
diut  their  eyes  upon  every  dreumstanoe  whicn 
tends  to  expoee  the  deception. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that 
the  people  diould  be  impoeed  upon.  In  order  to 
enable  the  head  of  the  army  to  reini  with  an 
absolute  sway  in  Italy  and  over  all  me  western 
provinces.  As  the  troops  who  were  actually 
under  arms  looked  forward  to  thdr  general  for 
future  provisions  and  settlements,  so  the  veter- 
ans then  established  in  the  countt^,  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  guardian  of  their  property,  and 
considered  his  power  as  the  principal  security  of 
what  they  possessed.  If  it  were  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  dvil 

Svemment,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
e  citizens,  it  was  equally  necessarv  to  prrerrve 
the  reality  of  absolute  power,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  army,  and  in  order  to  continue  to  the  veter- 
ans the  prindpal  security  by  which  they  hdd 
thdr  lands.  And  this  wary  pditidan  accom- 
modated himsdf,  with  uncommon  discemmenti 
to  the  feelings  or  pnjudices  of  both. 

The  superior  aodivss  of  Octavius,  In  the  con- 
test with  Antony,  gave  continual  prrsases  of 
Tictory  on  his  dde ;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  wai  to  Its  final  decision  at  Actium,  and  to 
the  last  dow  of  the  scene  in  Egypt,  partizana 
were  continually  passing  from  the  lodng  to  the 
winning  dde.  Upon  ue  reduction  of  Egypt, 
the  victor,  though  pretending  to  act  in  tlic  ca- 
pacity of  Roman  consul,  did  not,  as  in  former 
times,  refer  to  the  senate  the  arrangemcnta  ta 
be  made  In  his  conquest;  nor  did  he  wait  tho 
ibrmalltj  of  a  commission  from  Roins^  anthorin- 
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tlioM  who  were  moet  taeeeiBftil  In  ndrverliBg 
l>«r  govemmcntl  and  theee  honoaTa  were  now 
bf>ap^  on  Ocuvlua  with  a  profueion  propofw 
tloned  to  the  aaceodant  he  hiad  gained  hy  tba 
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Ing  htm  to  eettle  the  nroTlncee.     He  named  a 

Svemor,  and  ffave  orden  for  tiie  repair  of  all 
e  public  works,  whieh,  on  aooouot  of  tbeli 
•ffiBCt  in  distributing  the    inundations  of  the 

KUe,  made,  in  tliat  kingdom,  a  great  and  im-    suppression  of  alLhis  competitorsT  The  statues 

ne.    which  had  been  erected  to  his  riTal  Marie  A»» 

!  tony  were  broken  down,  and  the  name  of  M«u 

I  cue  for  erer  forbid  in  that  fiunily :  as  if  the  es  < 

I1ie  Idngdom  of  Egypt  was  a  principal  gran-    tinction  of  this  riral  were  an  end  of  ertrj  wwr, 

wrj  for  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  it  is  probable    notwithstanding  that  many  hostile  nations  wera 

that  its  conseouence  had  been  severely  felt  in  tne    yet  in  arms  on  the  frontiers  of  tho  empire^  tha 

late  interruption  of  its  exports.     Octavlus  there-    gates  of  Janus  were  ostentatioosly  shut,  and 

fore  took  measures  to  secure  his  possession  of  a 


portant  object  of  state,  and  bT  their  being 

1  in  tne  lata  trotttles,  had  occasioned  much  I 


country,  by  which  he  observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  might  be 
greatly  affected.  He  deprived  the  Esyptiaiis  of 
aU  the  forms  of  their  monarchy ;  and,  in  order 
to  c^ace  the  memory  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence, and  to  discontinue  pretfusious  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  used  to  support  by 
tomults  and  revolts,  he  abolished  all  their  pulK 
Its  assemblies  and  national  councils.  He  for- 
bade the  resort  of  Egyptian  nobles  to  Home, 
and  of  Roman  senators  to  Egrpt.  As  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  might  still 
•dst,  under  tiie  ruins  of  this  late  opulent  mo- 
narchy, or  under  the  remains  of  Antony's  party 
there,  some  ^parks  of  fire  which  the  ambition 
«r  intrigues  or  any  considerable  partizan  might 
Undle  into  a  flame,  he  chbee  for  governor  Cor- 
nellos  GaUus,  a  person  of  equestrian  rank  and 
moderate  pretensions,  not  lilcely  to  harbour  am- 
bitlotts  designs ;  and  made  it  a  rule  to  have 
■imiiar  quaUlications  in  future  governors,  and  i 
to  perpetuate  the  other  parte  of  an  establish 
ment  which  he  now  made,  for  the  preservatinii 
of  so  Important  a  territory,  and  the  government 
of  so  factious  a  people. 

While  Octavius  made  these  arrangements  la 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  the 
late  oneen,  and  part  arose  from  the  contributions 
whicn  he  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  paxts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
being,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  hlm- 
adf  of  tiie  pecuniary  engagemeute  he  had  come 
under  to  the  army,  and  enabled  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  populace  of  Home,  whoee  favour 
was  necessary  for  him  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  designs,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italv; 
hutharing  stopped  in  the  Island  of  Samos,  while 
the  army  in  separate  divisions  wss  moving  to 
the  westward,  he  passed  the  winter  at  this 
places  deferring  his  arrival  at  Rome  until  the 
troops  should  be  assembled,  and  every  other 
circumstance  prepared  for  the  triumphal  entries 
he  meant  to  maace  into  the  capitaL 

During  his  stay  in  Samos,  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in 
iemonstrations  of  submission  to  his  person,  and 
of  seal  (or  his  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Per- 
gamns  and  Nicomedia  made  offer  of  divine  hon- 
oun  to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  temple  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these 
honours.  Those  of  Ephesus  and  Nioea,  as 
being  more  modest  or  more  delicate  in  their 
flattery,  directed  this  compliment  to  his  adoptive 
father,  tlK  late  Cmar,  tb  whom,  tocether  with 
Roma,  considered  as  Joint  deities,  they  propos- 
ed to  erect  a  shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  similar  or  more 
Important  tributes  of  adulation  and  servility 
were  paid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  all  the 
fionnors  with  which  the  republic  had  l>een  ac- 
costomed  to  reward  tne  eminent  service  of  her 
citiiMna»  had  been  for  some  time  lavished  on 


gates  or  Janus  were  ostentatiously  shut,  i 
Octavius  declared  to  be  the  restorer  of  peace  to 
the  world.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  aft 
firundittium,  on  the  spot  where  it  was  supposed 
.  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shore.  The  anniverw 
ssries  of  his  birth  and  of  his  victories  were  to 
be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of  thanksgivings 
and  his  name  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  or 
|>ublic  prayers  which  were  statedly  sung,  or  of- 
fered up  for  the  iafety  of  the  commonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  while 

U  C  724.        Octavius  was  still  at  Seimos,  ho 

being  admitted  a  fifth  time  into 

the  office  of  consul,  the  senate 

and  people  took  an  oath  of  alle- 


/mper,  Cmsor 
5to.  .Veal. 
Auuirius,  ear 
Aai,JrtiU 
roUt,  YaUr, 
Messata. 


glance,  or  In  words  mors  nearly 
ftk^ 


corresponding  to  the  termsof  tl 
language,  toML  an  oath  toobeerrc 
his  acteand  decrees.  They  de- 
clared him  tribune  of  the  people  for  an  unlimit- 
ed time,  and  extended  the  powers  of  this  office 
bevond  the  usual  bounds  of  the  city.  They  or- 
dained, that  fix>m  thenceforward  the  appeale 
use  fy  made  to  the  people  should  be  made  to 
C«M»  ikme,  and  that  m  criminal  Judgments^ 
wluu  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  an  act  ot 
grace  provided  for  the  pardon  of  criminals  when 
condemned  only  by  a  single  vote  of  minority, 
should  from  thenceforward  be  ascribed  to  him, 
and  consequently  be  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
Vote  of  CcBsar.''^ 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  s^ 
nate  and  people  now  rushed  into  servitude,  had 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  with 
which  the  partizans  of  the  repnlilic  had  prepared 
the  0rst  Cesar'  for  his  fate.  The  retainers  of 
the  victorious  portv  raised  the  cry  of  adulation, 
and  they  were  followed,  in  exnresslone  of  ser- 
vility, by  persons  who  wished  to  recommend 
themselves  in  the  most  early  advances,  or  who 
dreaded  being  marked  out  for  resentment  in  case 
thev  appeared  to  be  tardy  in  expressing  their 
seaL  ^ut  what,  under  established  monarchy, 
may  be  considered  as  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  off 
suljecte  to  their  sovereign,  and  like  filial  affeo- 
tion,  though  sometimes  partial  and  misplaced, 
is  always  a  virtue,  and  salutarv  to  mankind,  in 
such  rapid  transitions,  from  the  pretensions  of 
citizens  to  the  submission  of  slaves,  is  a  morti- 
fying example  of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to 
which  human  nature  is  exposed. 

The  apparent  servility  of  all  orders  of  men 
under  the  usurpation  of  Julius  Cesar,  probably 
inspired  the  security  which  gave  the  eonsplratort 
sncii  an  advantage  against  him.  The  example^ 
however,  put  Octavius,  though  less  exposed, 
much  more  on  his  guard ;  and  may  serva  to 
account  for  many  or  the  precautions  he  took* 
and  for  many  of  the  fbrms  he  observed,  in  the 
BeQuel  of  his  government.  He  had  occasioi^ 
indeed,  to  ezperiencsi  in  his  own  perMio,  thai 
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itlou  -wn  not  altogether  uni 


UsoreoMil 

In  uie  midst  of  the  late  demonetrmtlone  of  joy  for 

Ilia  Tictory,  there  were  atill  a  few  who  whetted 


tiieir  swords  in  secret  against  him,  as  the  cause    by  her  sunriYing  ehildreo,  who  were  led  as 
of  their  pablic  degradation,  and  the  author  of]  captives. 

prooeesimw  a  drcumstanee  was  vs> 
liich  indicated  considerable  innovatioa 


their  private  wrongs.  Lepidus,  the  son  %}f  the 
late  degraded  triumTir,  and  nephew  of  Marcos 
Brutus  by  his  sister  Junia,  incited  probably  by 
this  domestio  example,  and  by  so  many  motives 
of  a  private  and  public  nature,  bad  procured 
some  accomplices,  and  was  preparing  to  cut 
short  the  usurpation  of  Octavios  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  But  this  design,  no  way  justified  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence  or  public  utility, 
was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Macenas,  and 
ended  in  the  execution  of  the  young  Lepidus, 
and  in  the  imprisonment  of  his  motner  Junia, 
who  remained  in  confinement  until  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  at  the  humble  request  of  her  hus- 
band, the  late  triumvir  and  associate  in  the 
empire  with  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  who,  to 
the  other  marks  of  the  humiliation  which  he 


endured,  joined  that  of  beinc  overlooked 
even  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  nare  suffered 
by  his  tyranny.' 


Octavius  having,  by  his  stay  in  the  island  of'  near  a  million  sterling.     To  the  oiBcen,  bcaidM 


Samos,  disconoertM  the  effect  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  given  sufficient  time  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army,  and  the  other  apparatus  of  his 
triumph  into  Italy,  set  out  for  that  country,  and 
in  his  way  visited  the  scene  of  his  late  victory  at 
Actium.  At  this  place,  Apollo  being  the  prin- 
elpal  object  of  worship,  he  had,  immediately  af- 
ter the  action,  aelectea  from  the  captures  a  galley 
4|f  each  rate  to  be  placed  as  an  offering  to  the 
god ;  and  at  Torvnfe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stMts,  where  his  own  army  oad  been  stationed 
before  the  engagement,  he  directed  a  city  to  be 
raised  under  the  name  of  Nicopolis.' 

The  conqueror,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
received  by  Pblitus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  consul  at  the  resignation  of  Apuleius, 
and  wlio»  though  now  his  coUei^ue,  dropped  the 
pretension  to  equality,  and  pertormed  toe  sacri- 
nces  of  thanksgiving  which  had  been  appointed 
ftr  his  safe  return.  Octavius  hitherto,  either  by 
the  nature  of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  not  been 
entitled  to  a  triumph ;  or  being,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  averse  to  ostentation,  he  had 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  himself,  in  appearance,  was  no  way 
governed  bv  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
public  opinion,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  elories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the 
Impressions  which  even  pageantry  makes  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefore  determined  to  exhibit  three  separate 
triumphal  processions.  The  first  for  his  victory 
^er  tJie  Panonians,  the  Japydes,  and  the  Dai- 
matians ;  the  second  for  his  victory  at  Actium ; 
and  the  third  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  In 
the  first  of  these  triumphs  Carinos,  by  whom 
the  war  of  lllyricum  had  beeu  chiefly  conducted, 
was  admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander 
under  whose  auspices  the  subject  of  triumph  had 
been  gained.     In   the  tliird    was  exhibited  a 


effigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  fai  allusion  to  th* 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  aspic  repre- 
sented on  her  arm.     This  pageant  waa  foQowod 


In  the 
marked,  whi< 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  bv  whom  they 
were  to  be  led.  It  had  been  usual  tor  the  officers 
of  state  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  atthegataa 
of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  advance  before  it 
into  the  city.  In  conformity  with  the  first  part 
of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  other  magistrates 
met  the  procession  at  the  gates  ;  but  aufferlnff 
the  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  fell  behim^ 
and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capitoL  Hera 
he  deposited,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sixteen 
thousand  pwido,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
ounces  of  gold,  with  fifty  millions  in  Roman 
money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;'  and  at  the  dose  of  the  ceremony  di^ 
tribut^  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  shove  eight 
pounds  of  our  money  a  man  to  the  troops  ;  and 
this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  sum  oC 


his  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gare  honorary  rewards. 
To  Agrippa,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  blue  ensign 
in  tolKu  of  his  naval  victories ;  to  the  people  no 
made  a  donation  of  four  hundred  sestertii,  or 
about  three  pounds  five  shilliiurs  a  man,  and 
doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  com  from  the 
pur>llc  granaries;  discharged  all  that  he  owed* 
remitted  all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  himsd^ 
and  refused  all  the  presents  which  were  offered 
to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy. 

locse  accumulations  and  distributions  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  prosperous  times,  produced  great  or  very 
sensible  effe<^ts  in  raising  the  price  of  housss* 
lands,  and  other  articles  o?  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces  ;  a  circumstanoa 
which,  joined  to  the  new  and  strange  appearanoa 
of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  being  shut,  as 
a  signfu  of  universal  peace,  made  these  triumphs 
of  OcUvius  appear  an  «ra  of  felicity  and  hops 
to  the  empire. 

They  were  followed  by  other  munificent 
ceremonies;  the  dedicating  of  a  tempte  whkk 
had  been  erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  opening  of 
a  great  hall  which  had  been  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  that  hall  was  placed 
a  noted  statue  of  victory  which  had  been  brought 
from  Tarentum  ;  and  there  too  were  hung  up 
the  trophies  whidi  had  been  collected  in  Egypt. 
The  statue  of  Cleopatra,  in  gold,  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
shrine  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  well  as  those  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  decorated  with 
many  ensigns  or  badges  of  victory. 

On  occasion  of  these  solemnities,  a  variely  at 

Emes  were  exhibited  :  that  of  Troy,  in  particn- 
r,  was  now  instituted,  Iveing  a  procession 
formed  by  youth  of  high  rank,  mounted  on 
horselMck,  and  led  by  Marcellus  and  Tiberius, 
the  nephpw  and  the  stepson  of  Octavius.    Races 


scene,  which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly ,  were  run  in  chariots  and  on  hnr<«fback,  by  per« 
of  the  former,  being  enriched  with 


1  any  ot  the  former,  beirur  enriched  with  sons  of  high  rank  ;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were 
the'treasure  he  had  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  with  exhibited,  in  which,  to  the  supposed  disgrace  of 
Tarions  trophies  constructed  from  the  spoils  of .  the  times,  it  is  remarked,  that  a  Rnntan  senator, 
tfial  oountry.  -Among  these  were  carried  the   of  theuameof  Quiutus  Venteiius,  wasoneof  th« 
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ipwtlwof  eAptlvwfrom 

th«  Dad  and  Siien,  ia  a  form  that  mif  bt  pas 
for  nal  battles,  were  made  to  fight  for  tneir 
liberty,  that  waa  propoaed  as  the  priae  of  the 
▼ieUMv.  Many  eachibitlona  wera  made  oi 
hantiof  and  baiting  af  wild  beasta,  in  which 
were  presented  a  rhinoeeros  and  hippopotamoa  or 
aea  horie,  animals,  till  then,  unknown  at 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  entertainmenta, 
which  continued  nsanv  days,  OcUTius  either 
raoUy  was,  or  pretended  to  be  taken  ill,  and 
left  the  honour  of  prosidinf  at  the  shows  to 
some  private  aenators,  who,  together  with  numy 
other  members  of  their  bod  v,  to  inereaae  the  so- 
lemnity, feasted  the  people  m  their  turns.* 

Sneh  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
tar  public  fuTOur,  in  the  latter  timea  of  the  re- 
public, maintained  in  the  eapital  the  consldera^ 
ftion  they  had  gained  by  thsir  services  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  the  eontinnaooe  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  efTect,  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  n  daim  to  this  spedoi  of 
oourtihip)  were  become  insensible  to  nny  other 
privDcga  of  Roman  ciiixens,  and  were  ready  to 
kurtera  political  eonseauence,  which  they  were 
no  longer  fit  to  enjoy,  for  n  sucosssion  of  sports 
and  entsrtainmenU  that  amused  thslr  leisure,  or 
lor  a  distribution  of  bread,  which,  without  the 
umal  and  liard  conditions  of  industry  or  labour, 
halped  to  give  them  subsistence. 

It  is  sbserved,  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyptian  war  was  yet  in  dependence, 
n  eoneouTse  of  Roman  citisens,  assuming  the 
powers  oi  the  people  in  public  aasemUy,  bestow- 
ed on  Stetilius  Taurus  by  u  formal  decree^  fai 
return  for  hie  munificence,  in  exhibiting  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  the 
mrivilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  pmtors. 
So  irr^;ular  and  absurd  were  become  the  pro- 
ceedings of  what  were  called  the  aascmbliea  of 
the  pecmle ;  and  the  wary  Octaviua  could  not 
overtook  the  effect  of  these  arte,  in  gainh^  their 
consent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
But  while  he  indulged  the  people  in  their  diqio- 
aition  to  amusement  and  dissipation,  heguve  the 
necessary   attention  to  his   military   arrange- 

aion  of  that  principal  support,  on  which  sover- 
eignty, in  sndi  an  empire,  must  be  founded.  Ho 
had  experienced  the  dancer  which  mny  arise 
from  armies  iU  govemeo,  and  knew  that  a 
power  may  beeonM  Insecure,  by  an  ahuae  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  gaioed.  When  to  the 
troops,  wUcA  he  himself  commanded  in  Sicily, 
were  Joined  thoee  of  Lepldns  mud  Sextua  Pom- 
peina,  the  engine  beeome  too  unwieldy  ibr  hia 
management,  and  witnout  any  other  principle 
of  government,  but  fear,  asigkt  baAe  his  skiU  to 
conduct  It.  He  learned,  upon  that  oeeaslon, 
that  the  eonalderationa  of  dvil  Justice,  and  the 
tespect  whidi  is  paid  to  soase  lorm  of  political 
subordination,  are  neceesary  even  to  the  diad- 
plfaM  and  order  of  a  military  establishment. 

iJpon  this  account,  Octaviua,  Immediatdy 
nfler  his  victories  in  Sldly,  had  pracseded  with 
gr«at  address,  torsdneo  and  topuige  the  legions, 
Ky  dismissing  strangers  and  fugitive  slavesp  and 
hy  etdsring  the  levies  from  thenceforward  to  bo 
confined  to  dtiaens  of  Rome.  The  denomlnatioa 
of  Rosnan  dtiaen,  indeed,  waa  no  longer  anpio- 
priated  to  the  dMcendants  of  the  Alban  or  Sabin 
nsfany*  nar  cvan  to  the  inhahitante  of  the  mnni> 


4l)ie^Cass.lih.li.ctt,n. 


dpal  towns  of  Italy.  It  had  been  oimimunlca* 
ted  to  many  dties  and  provincm  beyond  these 
limits,  and  it  waa  likdy  now,  with  much 
greater  proprietv  than  ever,  to  be  extended  to 
the  free,  or  weU-lMMii  and  respectable  clam  of 
the  inliabitanta  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  By 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  armv  to 
this  name  of  respect  and  of  real  privilege,  Octa* 
vius  rmtond,  in  some  decree,  the  connection 
between  the  dvil  and  military  honours,  taught 
the  soldier  to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  n 
citizen,  and  the  eitiaen  to  eondder  as  an  honour 
the  nnme  of  a  sddier. 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  commander  In 
chief  of  the  army,  as  first  magbtrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  daim  to  obedi- 
ence, and.  Joined  to  his  military  power,  had  an 
authority,  derived  from  u  prindple  of  Justice 
and  of  dvU  right,  without  which  armies  are  no 
more  than  companies  of  banditti,  whom  fiwoa 
may  be  obcadonally  tamed  against  the  persott 
who  leads  them,  as  well  as  a^lnst  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assembled  at  Koom,  on  oocndon 
of  the  late  triumphal  procemions,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  what  were  intended  as  their 
ordinary  stationa  in  time  of  peace.  Of  them 
stations,  the  prindpal  were  on  the  Enphrateo, 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danube ;  but,  before 
this  distribution  could  be  finally 


tpoublea,  which,  notwithstanding' the  hMe  signal 
of  general  peace^  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire^  particulariy  on  the  Moeelle  and  tho 
Rhine,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  and  on 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  requhrel  attention. 
To  the  first  of  these  ouarterB,  Nonius  Gallua 
was  sent  to  reduce  the  IVeviri,*  who,  in  concert 
wtA  some  German  nations,  made  incuniona 
intoGauL  StatiliuaTaums  was  sent  into  Spain, 
aplnst  the  Asturm  and  Cantabri,*  and  Marraa 
Crassus,  from  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  nsiines 
ths  tneurdone  of  the  Dad  and  Bastami,  Scythian 
nations,  who  had  passed  the  Danube  and 
the  mouitains  of  Homus,  and  who  had  taken 
posassdon  of  aome  districts  in  Thrace;  but, 
upon  the  approach  of  Oassus,  they  repasssd  thoM 
mountains,  and  left  the  Remans  again  in  poe- 
session  of  the  landa,  which  they  had  fcnnerif 
oeeupied  in  that  quarter.' 

The  officers  employed  en  them  diifersnt  ser* 
▼ices,  were  no  longer,  as  formeriy,  soprcme  in 
thdr  respeetlve  stations,  and  accountable  only 
to  the  asnate  and  people ;  they  were  understood 
to  be  lieutenants  of  a  superior  officer  acting  as 
gsneral  covernor  over  all  the  provinces,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armlm  in  the 
empire.  Thia  supreme  command,  Octaviua 
hdd  under  the  well  known  name  of  imperatoTf 
which  was  usually  civen  in  the  fidd  to  victori- 
eus  generals,  and  wUch  he^  contrary  to  fonner 
pmctloe,  now  retained  area  In  the  dty ;  and,  aa 
we  ehell  have  oocedon  to  obesrve^  gmduallf 
appropriated  to  himsdf  and  Us  suoosssora. 

In  the  eharactsr  which  Octaviua  now  aaanm- 
ed,  he  nnitedt  In  enpport  of  hia  authority,  the 
pnrafadvm  of  oonaui,  osnsor,  and  tribune  of 


people:  andtlins,lndlvesdnghimsdf  of  the 
M  of  triumvir,  he  afbotsd  to  re-establish  the 
constitntlea  of  the  ispoblk^  and  to  rcatora  the 
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§  Thm  fahaUtaati  of  what  Is  now  called  Astasia 
end  Cantdiria. 
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•rdioary  sMflalrmtM  and  offioen  of  itate ;  bat 
to  a  penon,  who  Talued  safety  no  lesa  than 
power,  such  ao  Mtablisbment  waa  far  from  bo- 
inf  suiBciently  Mcuro.  The  digniti«o  of  consul, 
eensor,  and  tribune,  being  by  the  constitution  of 
the  repoblie  separate  and  temporary,  the  unpre- 
eedented  conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
fai  the  same  pcnon,  was  a  palpable  impoaition, 
which  could  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported by  force;  and  depending  on  the  army 
merely,  without  any  plea  of  right,  presented  an 
oljleet  of  ambition  to  erery  adventurer,  who 
eould  bring  an  army  in  support  of  his  claim. 

TbeaecofMidemtions,  probably,  suggested  toOc- 
tavius  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
his  title.  He  had  hitherto  liept  possession  of  the 
soTemment  under  various  pretences ;  but  never 
declared  any  intention  to  realise,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  sovereignty  in  his  own  person.  For  some 
time^  ho  hsid  professed  no  more  than  a  desim  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  relation  Julias  C«esar. 
Next,  he  pretended  to  remove  some  disorders 
which  had  crept  into  the  commonwealth ;  and, 
last  of  all,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Antony,  who, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  between  them, 
be  suggested,  was  IHcdv  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  peo|de  to  the  capricea  of  a  stranger 
and  a  woman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  Judgment 
•f  the  public^  vied  in  their  professions  of  seal  for 
the  commonwealth,  mutually  challenged  each 
other  to  resign  their  nnoonetitutlonal  powers ; 
and  each  retuned  his  own  power,  nnder  the  sin- 
gle pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue  in 
arms,  until  he  should  have  secured  the  republic 
against  the  designs  of  his  antagonist 

This  pretence  beinff  now  removed,  it  was  be- 
come neceeeary  that  Octavius  should  more  fully 
explain  himself,  and  declare  upon  what  footing 
ho  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par- 
tisans of  the  repuUic  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  cut  oif,  and  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire  centred  in  hlmaelf ;  but  he 

had  experienced.  In  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
^j^y    -.  ...... 


title  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
•dious  at  Rome :  it  appeared  as  a  direct  attack, 
not  only  upon  the  forms  of  the  Roman  republic, 
but  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  right 
•f  every  citlaen  who  pretended  to  conslderanon 
and  power  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  his  fomily 
or  his  pers<»iai  qualities;  and  though  the  people 
in  genend  were  diqHised  to  submission,  yet  the 


in  genei 

▼iMence  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  ex- 
pose thcmselvaa  as  the  champions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  Btm  to  be  diesded.  In  this 
•apadty,  not  only  citlzena  having  high  preten- 
sions In  the  civil  line,  but  military  officers  like- 
wlee,  might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader ;  and 
choosing  rather  to  cUim  preferments  and  hon- 


preferments  ai 
M  the  glfi  of  a 


•urs  as  their  right,  than  aa 
night  publidT  apum  hla  anthority,  or  employ 
against  him  the  handa  of  some  secret  aasassin, 
whom  In  any  suwessful  attempt  the  law  would 
protect,  and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Cesar,  whooa  personal  quaUtica  were 
onfficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  hlfflsdf  mistsken  la  rdyinc  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  mneh  as 
•n  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
Ibund  persons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  tne  spirit  of  republican  government, 


hincd  for  his  destruction,  and  ha  fell  a  tacriAoa 


to  hie  axcesslva  seeurity,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  ho  alTected  to  hold 
his  power.  His  suceessor  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  by  natnvs  move  cautious  and  had 
loM  ostentation,  so  ha  was  taught,  by  this  ahum- 
ing  example  to  diiguiee  his  ambition,  or  to  pro- 
ceed less  directly  to  his  object 

Octavius,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
eiFectual  measures  to  aecure  his  power,  stOl 
thought  It  neceeeary  to  affect  a  purpoee  of  r^ 
signing  it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  cov- 
emment  It  is  reported,  that  he  even  hJd  a 
serious  consultation  on  this  sul^ect  whh  his 
principal  advieers  and  confidents^  Agrippa  and 
Mncenas.  This  fact  may  be  questioned ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entirely  made  up  of  artifice  and 
desicn,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  ho 
wished  to  disguise  his  thoughts  even  to  his  moat 
intimate  counsellors,  or  to  secure  their  ^pro- 
bation before  he  disdoeed  his  real  intentions. 

Agrippa  and  Mscenas  are  said  to  have  beea 
of  different  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of 
their  master^s  reelgnatlon ;  fmd  the  question  ae- 
oordlngly,  as  It  was  suppooed  to  be  debated  in 
this  fiunoua  council,  has  furnished  a  curiona 
theme  to  historians  and  rhetoricians.  Agrippa 
encouraged  Octavius  to  persist  In  his  supposed 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  supported  thia 
opinion,  by  statinc  the  advantages  or  rcpuUicaa 
government  *<  It  Is  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
public,'* he  said,  *<  to  multiply  examples  of  ^reat 
men ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  diminish 
dieir  numbers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  one  penon^ 
the  pretensions  and  the  elevation  of  many.  Un- 
der the  first  species  of  government,  the  Roman 
state  has  attained  to  its  present  greatness ;  nnder 
the  second,  it  may  languish,  and  sink  to  the  level 
of  other  natlone."  He  put  OcUvius  la  mind 
•f  his  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Roman 
people^  for  wboee  rights,  while  he  took  arms 
against  the  murderers  of  his  father,  he  had  al- 
ways professed  the  greatest  respect:— bid  him 
beware  of  the  reproacbee  he  must  locur.  If  it 
should  now  appear,  either  that  he  liad  formerly 
employed  the  pretence  of  filial  duty  as  a  cloak  to 
his  ambition ;  or  that,*now  finding  the  people  at 
his  mercy,  he  neglected  their  rif  hts  the  moment 
it  was  in  his  power  to  violate  them  with  impu- 
nity.—He  mentimied  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  reduce  into  servitude  a  peof^e,  who  had  been 
accustomed  not  only  to  freedom,  but  to  dominion 
over  other  nations ;— the  difficultiee  that  must 
arise  in  the  government  of  so  great  an  empire ; 
.—the  thorns  that  are  for  ever  fastened  in  the 
pillows  of  kings ;— the  dangers  to  which  he  must 
DO  expoeed,  from  persons  who  should  feel  thenw 
selvee  injured  by  nis  seising  the  govemmnit,  or 
who  should  think  themselvee  entitled  to  supplant 


him,  and  whose  conrsge,  in  every  attempt  Mainat 
his  person,  wonM  be  extolled  as  a  noUe  effort  of 
patriotiBm  to  restore  the  fivedom  of  their  couo- 

Maoenas  took  the  opposite  side,  and  eenteMJ^ 
ed  for  the  necessity  of  a  new  speciee  of  govern- 
ment, in  circumolances  so  different  from  thoee  In 
which  the  republic  had  been  formed.  <*  So  great 
an  emphre,"  he  said,  **  surrounded  by  ao  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  seonot 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
serve  him.  The  time,  when  the  republic  might 
rely  on  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  dtlsens  Is  now  no  more ;  men  ara 
governed  by  ambition  or  Interest,  and  if  one  per. 
aon  decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretendera 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  republia 
asunder  by  their  wart  and  oontentioM.      H« 


•iMerved,  that  t]i«  IbrtviMor  deitiiiTor  Oeta?iias 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  tha  commoti. 
wisalth ;  that  he  ought  not  to  deeplae  iu  g}ha,  or 
to  throw  the  Roman  people  again  into  a  atateof 
coDfiulon  and  anarchy,  oat  of  which  he  had 
been  deetined  to  lave  them.  From  tlieee  topioe, 
he  proceeded  to  oonaider  the  diAcultiea  to  be  en^ 
countered  in  the  ai>miniatration  of  eueh  a  go- 
▼emment,  deliTered  maTtme  tiiat  contain  the 
wiedom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at 
calculated  to  preeerre  eome  apedco  of  ciril 
Btitution,  yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
prince,  una,  aoooraing  to  the  acoonnt  which  ia 
Jiven  of  hie  speech,  auggerted  at  thie  conference 
meet  parts  of  the  plan  which  OctaTins  actually 
carried  into  execution.* 

In  the  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  said, 
that  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  tlie  opinion  of  M«cenas ;  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  tlie  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  councils.  They  appear  to 
have  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  so- 
nate  as  he  had  in  this  confeeence  treated  hie 
friends;  that  he  should  propose  to  resign  hia 
power,  affect  to  make  hia  continuing  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  deliberations,  and,  by 
these  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  end,  aoma  prsTloda 
stepe  were  vet  to  be  taken.  Much  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  hia  power,  to 
reconcile  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  case  of  any 
competition,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic cnoice ;  but  eome  caution  was  still  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  fdvward  a  question,  relating 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  covemment,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  on 
whoee  readily  embracing  and  acting  the  part 
that  was  expected  from  them  the  wliole  depend- 
ed, was  to  be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  all  mem- 
bers, who  were,  by  their  love  of  republican 
rovemment,  or  by  any  other  circumstances, 
likely  to  mar  the  deeign.  A  single  voice  in  this 
assembly,  given  for  receiving  the  demission, 
which  Octavius  was  about  to  offer,  mifbt  have 
greatly  disconcerted  his  prc>)eet,  obliged  him  to 
throw  aside  his  disguise,  and  might  nave  made 
it  neoeesary  for  him  to  continue  holding  by  force 
what  ho  wished  to  receive  by  coneent,  or  even 
to  have  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
intreaties  of  all  orders  of  men.  In 
order  to  cultivate  the  dispositions 
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much  propertT  ae  wall  aapubUehflBoonlnthair 
powe^v  they  had  an  opportunity  to  anrichy  aa 
well  ae  to  promote  thoee  whom  thay  wished  ta 
'  oblige :  and  aocordinglv  made  such  a  diatribo* 
tion  of  estates  and  dignitiee,  ae  plainly  showed, 
that  obaequiousnesa  to  the- will  <^  Casar  waa  tha 
road  to  diatinction  and  fortune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  tha  people^  tha 

Roman  dtizena  were  found  to  amount  to  fouv 

million  one  hundred  and  alxty-four  thousand 

fit  to  carry  anna.'     So  much  had  thcli 
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number,  without  any  inereaea  of  population* 
augmented  by  the  continual  admissioB  of  tha 
irwmen  of  entire  towns  and  j^rofiooas^  upon  tha 
rolls  of  the  people. 

The  eenate  had,  daring  tha  dovaatatlona,  and 
in  the  event  of  tha  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  thoaa 
who  made  its  principal  omamentt  eonaidered  aa 
a  republican  council,  hut  had  even  undergone  • 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  its  mambers.  It 
conaiated  nowof  peraons  occasionally  Intruded 
by  the  partiee  lately  contending  for  superiority ; 
many,  in  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who^  during  the  late  atrugglee,  endeavoiind  to 
support  tha  cause  of  their  patron.  These,  mora 
eepecially.  It  was  the  olject  of  Octavius  to  re- 
move ;  but  being  deeirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  ae  well  as  to  set  aside  hia  enamiee,  he  td» 
fected  a  reluctance  In  expelling  particular  per- 
aons, and  recommended  to  thoee^  who  were  con* 
seious  of  any  disqwalification,  ToluntarilT  to 
withdraw  their  namee. 

In  consequence  of  thia  intimation,  fifty  aima 
tofB  retired,  proliably  moat  of  them  coneciona  of 
a  diaaffsetion  to  the  reigning  power.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  more  were  struck  off  the  rolls.  Ia 
discharging  this  invidious  service,  Octavius  waa 
anarded  by  ten  ehoeen  senators,  who  surrounded 
his  person  with  concealed  weapona,  and  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  cased  In  armour  under  hia 
robe.  He»  at  tha  same  time,  endeavoored  to  paU 
Uata  tha  aaveritr  of  hia  cenaurea  in  different 
ways,  aufferinr  thoee,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  eenate,  atOI  to  retain  the  dress  of  that  order* 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  publio 
places^  the  usual  precedence  of  the  senatorian 
rank.  Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 
itaelf  more  independent  and  more  respectable^  ha 
raised  tha  money  qualification  of  a  eenator  from 
eight  to  twelve  hnndied  thousand  aestereee;' 
and,  without  any  personal  imputation,  affected 
to  exclude  some  senators  for  the  want  of  thia 

,  ^ new  qualification,  others  he  contrived  to  gain  by 

with  which  be  already  endeavoured  j «  ^ery  artful  method  of  bribery,  alleging,  that 


to  inspire  the  senate  and  the  people, 
he  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
Agrippa,  entered  on  the  office  of  consul  for  the 
sixth  time,  divided  the  fosces  with  him,  as  uyual 
In  the  purest  times  of  the  republic,  and  in  all  the 
exertions  of  their  authority,  or  in  the  discham 
of  their  common  dutiee,  knowing  how  little  he 
had  to  apprehend  from  the  pretensions  of  his 
colleague,  affected  to  rank  witn  him  on  the  moet 
perfect  footing  of  equality. 

The  new  consuls,  in  proceeding  to  their  prin- 
cipal oUect,  which  was  to  reform  the  senate, 
and  to  nil  it  with  such  members  as  were  likely 
to  co-operate  in  the  design  they  had  formed,  of  ob- 
taining for  Octavias  the  eovereignty  by  a  formal 
consent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  usual,  of  all 
the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
havings  In  consequence  of  the   late  troubles. 


1  IMo,  Cass.  lib.  liL  c.  1-4B. 


the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  worthy  citizens  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  fortune,  he  from  hia  own  coffers,  made  up 
the  estatee  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 
fication. A  striking  Instance  of  the  policy  in 
which  he  excelled ;  at  once  the  moat  effectual  ta 
obtain  his  purpose,  and  the  moat  artful  to  pal- 
liate or  to  conceal  his  design. 

By  the  forma  which  the  preeent  consuls,  Oo- 
taviusand  Agrippa,  affected  to  observe  in  tha 
discharge  of  Uieir  public  dutiee,  the  republia 
seemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  Quintua 
Statilius  was  tempted  *o  offer  himself  as  candi« 
date  in  free  election  for  the  office  of  tribune; 
but  in  this  instance^  Octavius  thought  himself 
obliged  to  resume  tha  character  of  maatar.    A^ 


t  The  whole  oimber  of  soots  sanst  have 
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tfuNigh  ha  enplmd  the  foniiis  of  the  npoldie  to 
rvcoucile  the  muida  of  men  to  hb  goirernmentt 
Ud  knew  bow  to  dledoguiah  what  hod  a  tendency 
to  mvith  that  coverameut  out  of  his  hands,  or 
to  emhroil  him  m  conteetv  with  the  people :  ho 


[BookYL 


therefore  commanded  this  candidate  for  the  i 
of  tribune  to  withdraw  hit  pretenaions,  and  not 
to  awaken,  by  hia  unaeaaonable  canTaa,  the  tur- 
bulent diepoaitlona  which  had  formerly  eo  moch 
afflicted  the  atato. 

In  the  arta  which  were  practised  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  shows,  prqoesslons,  and  pablio 
antertainments  always  made  a  part,  and  they 
•peraied  on  this  people*  perhaps  operate  on  aft 
mankind,  with  such  powerful  effects,  as  not  to 
be  OTeriooked  without  the  danger  of  mistaldng 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  meet  im- 
portant events.  Oetavius,  aware  of  this  dr^ 
eumstancs,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions,  having  temples  and  other  public  works 
fxecuted  with  great  magniiloenoe,  edebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with 
many  pompous  entertainments  and  shows; 
be  furnished,  at  his  own  expense,  the  circus 
and  theatres  with  continual  entertainments, 
with  the  fights  of  ghidiators,  and  the  baiting 
or  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  While  he  thus 
enoonragsd  the  people  in  their  usual  vices  of 
Idleness  and  dissipation,  he  avoided  laying  any 
DOW  burdens,  cancdled  all  arrears  due  to  the 
trsasury  within  the  city,  and  Incrcaasd  fourfold 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com.  To  these 
popular  arts,  he  Joined  a  species  of  amnesty  of 
all  past  offences  and  differences;  repealed  all  the 
acts,  which,  during  the  late  violent  times,  the 
spirit  of  party  had  dictated;  and,  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  many,  who  were  conscious  of 
havinc  taken  part  with  his  enemies,  he  gave  ooi 
thataU  PSfters  or  records  seized  in  Egypt,  upon 
the  final  reduction  of  Antony's  party,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  though  in  this  Dion  Cassius  contradicts 
him,  and  allisges,  that  such  papers  were  presenr* 
ed,  and  afterwands  employed  iu  evidence  agidnst 
persons  whom  he  thought  proper  to  oppress.' 

At  the  cloee  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oo- 
tavins  laid  down  the  iasoes,  and,  agreeable  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
dedaration,  that  he  had  faithfully,  and  with 
bis  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  dutiee  of  hia 
station.  Being  destined  to  the 
U.  C.  7B6.  tame  oiBce  of  consul  for  the  fol- 
-  lowing  year,  he  resumed  the  en- 

cSZvil      *>^"*  o^  power;  and  thinking  the 

//y.  had  already  taken,  suffidently  pre- 

pared  for  the  subject  he  meant  to 
bring  under  condderation,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or 
thirteenth  of  January,  surprised  them  with  a 
direct  and  full  resignation  of  all  the  extraordin- 
ary powers  which  he  held  in  the  empire.  This 
solemn  act  he  accompanied  with  a  speech,  which, 
aocoHing  to  his  usual  practice,  having  commit- 
ted it  to  writing,  he  read.  Beinc  sensible  that 
his  sincerity  would  be  ouestioned,  and  that  his 
having  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  ob- 
tain and  to  secure  the  government  was  but  an 
111  indication  of  his  Intention  to  resign  It,  he 
employed  a  great  part  of  his  harangue  in  remov. 
log  suspicions,  not  merely  by  assurances  of  sin- 
cerity, but  by  ammenta  likewise  drawn  from 
gtrneral  topics  of  probability  and  reason.  To 
this  purpose,  he  observed,  that  many  persons. 
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who  were  thenasdves  IneapaUo  of  sac 
tlons^  might  doubt  his  dnceritr,  and  that  mamj, 
who  could  not  behold  a  superior  wltheet  eavy, 
would  be  dispeasd  to  mlaieprMent  his  oftV**  ; 
hut  that  the  immedlato  exeeudon  of  the  poipoaa 
he  had  dedarsd,  would  remove  every  danhc^ 
would  dience  every  attempt  of  calumny,  eotltia 
him  to  credit,  and  to  thefar  Just  esteem. 

«  That  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  retain  fihm 
government,"  be  said,  •<  no  one  will  fuie<BW, 
Of  my  enemies,  soma  have  anffered  the  Jval 
efl^Bcta  of  their  own  obstinacy,  and  others,  hav- 
ing experienced  my  clemency,  are  fully  reeon* 
dted.  My  friends  are  confirmed  In  their  aftadi 
ment,  by  the  mntud  exchange  of  good  oileca 
between  us,  and  by  a  nartidpation  m  the  ■>»- 
nagementof  aflhirs.  I  have  no  real  danger  to 
fimr,  and  any  alarm  I  might  reorive,  wooM 
only  hasten  the  proolb  I  am  in  eondltioB  to 
give  of  my  power.  I  have  many  dlies,  and 
numerous  forces,  wdl  attached  to  my  perassi; 
money,  magazines,  and  stores  of  every  descrip* 
tion ;  with  what  Is  of  more  consequence  thaa 
all  these  put  together,  I  am  placed,  by  the  ^oioa 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  at  the  bead  of 


the  republio. 

«  What  I  now  do,  I  hope  will  explain  my 
past  aedons,  and  silence  thoee  who  Impute  my 
former  conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  suppoaa 
that  I  am  not  now  sincere  In  the  nslgnatloa 
which  I  profess  to  maks.  Having  the  owe. 
rdgnty  at  present  in  my  poesesslon,  I  renounoe 
it,  and  deliver  into  your  handa,  the  army,  tbo 
state,  the  provinces,  pot  merdy  In  the  eonditioB 
In  which  I  received  them,  but  In  a  osoditloB 
much  improved  by  my  exertions. 

«  Let  this  action  tben  evince  the  sincerity  ol 
tbo  declarations  I  made,  when,  bdng  engiiged 
In  the  late  unhappy  contest,  I  proftesed  that  my 
Intentions  were  to  obtdn  Justice  against  tbo 
murderers  of  my  father,  and  some  relief  to  tbo 
commonwealth  mm  the  evils  with  which  it  waa 
aflicted. 

<«  I  wish,  indeed,  that  this  task  bad  never 
been  Impoeed  upon  me;  that  the  republic  had 
never  stood  in  need  of  my  senrices,  and  that  tbo 
&tal  dlvidons  we  have  experienced,  had  never 
taken  place.  But  dnce  the  Imtes  hod  othffwiaa 
decreed,  and  dnce  the  republic,  young  as  I  was;, 
required  even  my  assistance,  I  dedined  no  la- 
bour, I  diunned  no  danger,  I  made  efforta  abovo 
my  years  and  my  strengUi.  Neith«r  toil  nor 
danger,  the  intreaties  of  my  friends,  the  threata 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumulto  of  the  seditious,  nor 
the  niry  of  thoee  who  oppoeed  me,  could  turn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got mysdf ;  I  became  altogether  yours.  Tbo 
event,  with  respect  to  tou,  is  known ;  far  my- 
sdf, the  only  reward  I  dedre,  is  the  sense  of 
having  ddlvered  my  country  from  the  evUa 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  barinf 
restored  you  to  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity which  you  now  enjoy.  With  these  advan- 
tages, resume  your  political  trust,  and  the  foma 
ofyonr  constitution  ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
vinces, and  the  direction  of  your  military  forwo; 
conduct  everv  part  ar4*ording  to  the  rules  and 
precedente  wnich  were  laid  down  by  your  an- 
cestors. 

"  My  conduct,  in  this  rmlimatlon,  will  nnt 
appear  una<T«>uiitable  t«>  tho>e  who  have  <ib- 
served  the  nuMtfrntiati  with  nhirh  I  ha%efie- 
quently  de«*lin«d  the  unfoinin«»i«  diatinn  iuns  by 
wbirh  yoii  otiVrwl  t«»  ihis**  iir  aUive  ihr  levrl  of 
my  fi-lIow-rSii/iiis;  im  i  ti  i>M.f»e  i^  i<it  Kmuv  ilio 
real  value  ot  buu.aii  po^MrkMoiib,  will  it  a|i|Hnu  • 
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My,  that  tBMng  soch  ui  empirs  in  mj  power, 
1  chtKMe  to  resijpn  It.  If  1  am  supposed  to  ha\«  I 
any  renrd  to  justice,  what  more  just  than  that  J 
I  should  restore  to  you  what  is  your  own  ?  If 
1  am  supposed  to  be  governed  by  pnidonoe, 
what  more  prudent,  tmui  to  withdraw  from 
trouble,  from  general  envy,  and  from  the  snares 
of  my  enemies  ?  If  1  am  supposed  to  aim  at 
glorv,  the  great  object  for  which  men  have  most 
willingly  exposed  themselves  to  hanrds  and 
toils,  what  more  glorious  than  to  dispose  of 
empire  to  others,  and  to  rest  seeure  myself  in 
the  honours  of  a  private  station  ? 

*<  Having  the  ehoioe  of  many  actions,  which 
reileet  honour  on  mv  lather's  memory,  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  pnfer  to  any 
other ;  that  he,  being  offered  the  sovereignty  of  ^ 
his  country,  refused  to  accept  of  it;  and  that  I 
myself,  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty, have  resigned  it.  To  theee  actions,  tho 
•onooest  of  Gaul,  of  Mysia,  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
nonla,  the  victories  obtained  over  Phamaoes, 
Juba,  and  Phraates,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
and  of  the  British  sea,  though  hr  exceeding  the 
achievements  of  former  times,  are  yet  of  info- 
rior  aoooont:  even  the  merit  of  having  con- 
ducted to  so  glorious  an  issue  tho  unhappy  con- 
tost  In  which  we  have  been  engaged,  the  having 
•vercome  as  enemies  all  who  withstood  oar 
nformations,  the  having  protected  as  Ariends  all 
who  were  pacific  and  well  inclined  to  the  com- 
nonwealth,  the  having  by  moderation  and  do- 
nency  stript  dvil  war  itself  of  many  of  its 
neatest  evila,  ars  not  comparaUe  to  this;  lliat 
oeing  in  a  condition  to  reign,  we  have  not  been 
Intoxicated  with  power:  ndther  could  he  be 
seduced  to  accept  of  a  crown  which  was  ofRsred 
to  him,  nor  I  to  retain  a  dominion  whiok  la 
actnally  In  my  hands. 

<'  I  do  not  mention  any  past  action  from  oa> 
tontatlon,  or  with  a  view  to  uroflt  bv  the  advan- 
tage it  gives  me^  bat  merdy  to  show,  thai  I 
know  the  value  of  my  present  oondoot,  and  have 
made  it  my  diolee,  because  I  think  it  mora  |^ 
rioos  than  any  other  conduct  I  could  hold. 

**  I  might,  indeed  (not  to  drag  any  mora  the 
name  of  my  fether  Into  this  aigoment,)  chal» 
lenge  any  one  to  eompara  with  myself  In  the 
part  which  I  now  act  Being  at  the  head  of 
great  and  weD  appointed  armiea  attached  to  my 
person;  being  master  of  the  seas  within  the 
pillars  of  Hercnles;  of  all  the  towns  and  pro- 
Tincss  of  this  mighty  ompire^  without  any 
or  domestlo  sedition  to  molest 
ng  oheerftilly  aeknowlodged  and  obeyed 
as  sovereign  in  profound  peaes,  I  now  wiUlogly 
and  of  my  own  accord  resign  tiie  wholes  frmn  a 
itlxsn^  and  fin 
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regard  to  my  feUow-eitlxsn^ 
fbr  tho  laws  of  my  ooontry. 

**  What  I  have  to  apprshend,  la  not  joor 
inasnslbiUty  to  tho  marlt  of  what  I  perftrm, 
hat  your  doabt  of  Ito  reality,  and  of  tha  sinaerity 
of  my  intention ;  but  yon  give  credit  to  illua- 
trioos  sBcamples  raeorded  of  former  times.  Yon 
admit  that  the  Horatll  and  tho  DeoU,  that 
Mada%  Cartin%  and  Reguloa  expooed  them- 
aslvas  to  danger,  evan  rashod  upon  certain  da- 
ftmetlon  to  establish  fbr  themselves  a  repotatlon 
after  death.  Why  should  not  I,  to  eijoy,  even 
daring  my  lifetim%  a  fiuno  nr  superior  to 
theirs,  perform  Uie  action  which  I  now  prapoae? 
Wore  the  andento  alone  poeswsoii  of  magnani- 
mity ?  or  is  tha  age  ' 
to  bring  forth  such  i 

I  to  revive 


a  bring  forth  such  examples? 
«  Think  not,  however,  that  I 


■at 


late  puhlio  distractions,  or  propose  to  eom- 
;  tha  government  to  an  nnviily  and  fiMttous 


multitude.  No;  brobpn  with  toQ,  and  over- 
whelmed with  labour  as  I  am,  I  should  prelsr 
death  to  such  a  deeertion  of  the  public  causa. 
To  you,  my  fathers,  who  possese  wisdom  and 
virtue  eoual  to  the  trust,  I  resign  this  govsnu 
meat.  *Weary  with  soUdtude  and  care,  I  retira 
from  that  envy  which  the  best  of  men  cannot 
escape,  and  prder  the  gloriee  of  a  private  life  to 
the  dangers  of  empire.  To  your  iu<%mento 
that  multipliaty  of  eounsd  which  must  In 


andto 

wisdom  ever  excel  the 
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of  any  single  person,  I  now  commit  the  republic 
I  thwefore  adjura  yon.  In  condderatioo  of  any 
aarvice  which  I  may  have  rendered  to  my 
country,  either  in  a  dvil,  or  military  capadty, 
that  you  will  saffiBr  me  to  retire  In  quiet,  and 
five  me  an  opportunity  to  evince,  that  I  know 
now  to  obey  as  well  as  how  to  eommaod ;  and 
that,  while  In  power,  I  Imposed  no  condition 
npon  others,  with  which,  as  a  suUect,  I  aa 
not  myself  willing  to  comply.  In  this  capadty* 
my  conadenos  teUs  me,  that  unguarded  and  on- 
attended  I  may  rdy  for  safety  on  your  affection* 
and  that  I  have  nothing  to  rear,  dther  in  tha 
way  of  violence  or  insuU.  But,  If  thore  should 
be  a  danger  from  any  secret  enemy,  (for  what 
person  ever  pamed  through  eoenes  Uke  thoee,  la 
which  I  have  acted,  without  creatlm^  eome  pri- 
vate enemiee?)  it  is  better  to  die,  than  to  pur- 
diase  security  by  enslaving  my  oountry.  If  tho 
event  should  be  ihtal,  poeterity  at  least  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  own,  that  so  far  from  seeking 
a  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  other 
man,  I  have  fredy  redgned  one  at  the  haxard  oC 
my  own.  Whoever  wrongs  me^  will  have  tha 
immortal  gods  and  yoo  for  their  enemiee ;  they 
will  perish,  as  ths  murderers  of  my  father  hava 
perished,  leaving  their  names  as  monumenta  of 
divine  luatioe  and  wrath.  In  this,  svery  ona 
has  had  hia  joat  retribution;  my  father  is  placed 
among  the  gods,  and  is  vestsd  with  etemsi 
gkny;  his  murderers  have  undeigono  tha 
punishment  due  to  their  erimoi. 

"  All  men  are  bom  to  die ;  hat  he  who  dies, 
as  wdl  aa  Uvea  with  honour,  in  some  measura 
disappointo  his  fate,  and  acquires  a  spedes  of  im- 
mortal life.  I  have  lived,  as  I  trust,  with 
honour :  the  other  and  lees  ardous  part  of  my 
task,  I  hope  is  likewise  in  my  power.  I  now, 
therefore,  restore  to  yon  the  arms,  the  govern- 
ments^ the  revenne^  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
the  commonwealth.  Be  not  dismayed  by  tha 
greatness  of  the  object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ro- 
odva  it  too  UghUy  on  tho  other.  My  eounsd,  in 
what  relatea  to  matters  of  moment,  shall  be 
fredy  given. 

**  Let  tha  law  be  the  ondterahlr  rule  of  your 
conduct.  In  the  administration  of  government, 
a  determinate  order,  though  attended  with  soma 
Inoonveniency,  is  preferable  to  fluctuation  and 
frequent  change,  which,  aiming  at  improva- 
meat,  renders  tlio  oondltlon  of  men  prei»rioaa 
and  oncertdn. 

« In  private  therefore^  aa  wdl  as  in  pubUe 
life,  comply  with  tha  laws ;  not  as  persons  who 
aim  at  impunity  merdy,  but  as  persons  who 
•im  at  tho  rawards  whicn  are  duetto  merit. 

«  Commit  the  provineea,  whether  In  peace  or 
war,  to  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  do  not  envy 
each  other  tha  emdnmente  that  attend  tha 
puhlio  service;  strive  not  for  profit  to  your- 
advos,  but  fbr  securi^  and  prosperity  to  tha 
eommonwedth ;  reward  the  faithful,  punish  tha 
guilty ;  not  only  consider  the  public  property  aa 
too  sacared  to  be  invaded,  but  conddcr  even  yoor 
private  possessions  as  a  debt  which  rou  owe  to 
Manage  well  what  Is  your  awa| 
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O0vet  not  wbat  belongs  to  othen ;  wrong  not 
your  alli«t  or  sulirJMts;  do  not  rashly  proToke 
any  power  to  hostility,  nor  meanly  sUnd  in 
ftar  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  your  ene- 
mies. Be  always  armed,  but  not  against  each 
other,  nor  aeainst  those  who  are  ineltned  to 
pease.  Supply  your  troops  regularly  with  what 
IS  appointea  for  their  pay  and  subsistonoe,  that 
thev  may  not  be  tejnpted  to  supply  themselves 
by  inTsding  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
keep  them  under  strict  discipline,  that  they  may 
respect  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  and  not  become,  from  a  consciousness  of 
their  force,  a  school  for  violence  and  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

**  Such  in  general  are  the  rules  of  your  con- 
duct, of  which  it  is  not  neoeasary  to  make  the 
particular  applications:  these  are  sufficiently 
evident.  One  thin||r  only  1  will  mention,  be- 
fore I  conclude.  It  you  conform  youi;pelves  to 
the«e  rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will 
owe  thanks  to  me,  for  having  placed  the  admin- 
istration in  your  hands ;  but,  if  you  depart  from 
them,  you  will  make  me  to  repent  of  what  1 
now  do,  and  you  will  relapse  into  all  the  dis- 
orders from  Which  I  have  so  happily  rescued  the 
oommon  wealth.  '* 

Soeh  is  the  purport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Octavius,  in  announcing  his 
intention  to  resign  the  empire.  The  perform- 
ance may  not  appiear  wortJiy  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speeches 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  may  have  becai 
framed  by  the  historian.*  Ine  occasion  however 
was  r^narkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
In  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence;  or,  if  disposed  to 
£ibrirate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitutf;  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real,  llie  composition  indeed  may  bava 
suffered  in  the  first  translation,'  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphi-ase  of  it ;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  conqueror  of  tne  Roman  empire  on  a 
•erious  occasion,  snd  in  the  actual  exertion  of 
all  his  abilities,  yet  is  such  as  we  may  suppose 
Octavius  to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  as- 
sumed cbara<Tter,  ana  iu  proposing  wbat  he  did 
not  wish  to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this 
pretended  resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders 
of  the  late  republic;  the  arguments  which  are 
made  use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose 
to  resign  the  government  of  It,  and  the  ostenta- 
tion of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifice,  are 
well  enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  spesker 
was  acting,  and  to  the  solicitude  under  which  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  word.  The  barefaced  and 
palpable  imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
did  not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  might  have 
been  expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and,  if  the 
hiKtory  of  this  pretended  rrsignstion  were  not 
eoulirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of  many 
writers,  and  still  more  by  the  lasting  effects  of 
It,  in  the  forms  and  in  the  state  of  the  empire, 
the  want  of  dignity  in  other  parts  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  tenor  of  this  speech, 
might  create  a  doubt  of  its  veracity ;  but  the 
■una  forms  of  resignation  were  again  repeated, 
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and  great  fcativala'  at  certain  periods  wera  hM 
on  t£is  account. 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  ended,  notwith* 
standing  the  many  evils  which  had  been  recently 
felt  under  the  repabUc,  It  is  probable,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  makinf 
It,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  oommonwaaltfi 
would  iMve  been  received  with  joy.  There  w«ra 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  oonstitntloo, 
and  lamented  the  lota  of  their  own  political  eon- 
sequence.  Some,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many, 
who  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  eonao- 
quence  at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senaton 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  had  been  taken  in  too 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unambitious  men,  who  were  likely  to  prefer 
peace  to  every  other  object,  or  with  men  of  n 
servile  cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when 
raised  to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  proper  persons  were  prepared  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  part  which  the  senate  was  to 
take  on  this  occasion. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  vraa  sur- 
prised and  perplexed.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected ;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  of 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  bio 
design.  It  was  necessary  to  affect  implicit  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of ikis  purpose,  at  the  same  tiino 
to  withstand  the  execution  of  it  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory manner.  This  ground  being  pointed 
out  oy  those  who  were  in  the  concert,  or  by 
those  who  had  discernment  enough  to  pen*eiv6 
it,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  whole  assembly.* 
Tliey  beseeched  Octavius,  as  with  one  voice,  net 
to  abandon  the  commonwealth ;  observed,  thnt 
services,  still  greater  than  those  he  had.  already 
performed,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic ;  th«t 
the  fbar  of  his  intending  to  resicn  the  govern- 
ment, had  already  filled  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  cruel  anxiety;  that  be  alone  oould  qui«i 
their  apprehensions,  by  not  only  remaining  at  tho 
head  of  the  empire,  but  by  accepting  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a  formal  manner,  as  would  givo 
them  assurance  of  his  continuing  to  hold  it.* 

To  this  request,  Octavius  was  inexorable ;  but 
he  was  prevailed  npon  not  to  lay  the  whole  load 
of  administration  at  onca  on  the  senate.  Ho 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  gw- 
▼emment  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  retain  tiio 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  the  most  refnctoiy 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettied,  such  oo 
were  wild  and  uncultivated,  auch  as  bad  many 
inaccessible  retreats,  under  the  favour  of  which 
the  people  still  continued  unsubdued,  or  still  In 
condition  to  rebel.  He  agreed  to  tske  charge  of 
auch  provinces  on  the  frontier,  as,  being  contigu- 
ous to  warlike  and  hostile  neighboors,  were  ck- 
posed  to  frequent  invasion ;  but  sudi  as  vrcra 
already  pacific,  and  accustomed  to  civU  forma, 
such  as  were  reconciled  to  the  tribute  which 
they  paid,  be  insisted  that  the  senate,  aa  tho 
more  easy  and  profitable  pert  of  the  government, 
should  take  under  their  own  administration; 
and  that  they  should  be  ready  to  reUcre  him  of 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  his  burden,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  pMiod  to  wUch  he  limited  bio 
acceptance  of  the  military  command. 


a  Hie  Dpcennnlin.  4  aSoaar.  Bb.  x.  c  H. 

3  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  litt.  c  11. 


Ciup.  L] 


Br  tbis  Imaginary  MititiiMi  of  the 
truTlnGea  which  in  Africa  liad  f« 


pmrincea  which  in  Africa  liad  formed  the  KtRtt*« 
of  Carthage  and  Cyrena,  with  the  1(ln|;doin  iif 
Numidia;— in  Europe,  the  more  wealthy  and 

Ediic  parts  of  Spain,  the  islnnds  of  Sardinia, 
cily,  and  Crete ;  with  the  dlflferent  district!*  of 
Greece^  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and 
berond  the  JEgeui  sea,  the  rirh  province  of  AhLi, 
with  the  Icingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  PontoA 
were  committed  tothejurindirtion  of  thr  nenat**. 
The  emperor  still  retained,  under  hU  own 
immediate  charge,  the  more  warlilce  dlntrirt^  in 
Spain,  in  Gaul  and  Jn  Syria,  with  the  kingdom 
•r  Egypt,  and  all  the  great  military  stations  atid 
resorts  of  the  leirinnii  on  the  Euphrati*^.  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Khine.*  Some  time  arter%viird», 
under  pretence  of  a  war  which  arose  in  Diilma- 
tia,  he  accepted  of  this  provin<*e,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  district  of  Nar- 
bonne. 
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ipire,  the  l)(*ld  out  with  fresh  rapacity,  and  the  Ibll  ona 
bmn^hi  Imrk  with  quIcRer  succession  to  eomipt 
hi>  city :  If  continued  too  long,  they  aeqnirM 
tlie  foire  of  gf^'at  monarcba,  got  possession  of 


iinnit^  and  of  revenue,  and  had  suiBcient  r^ 
•wMircps  f*^  men  and  money  to  enable  tham  t» 
mK\»  war  on  the  state.  Marius  and  Sylhi 
Hhon-pfl  what  could  be  done  with  armies  leried 
from  tlie  o]»p4tNite  factions  In  the  city  af  Rome  ; 
and  JiiliuA  Cvsar  showed  what  use  eould  be 
made  of  the  extensire  territoij,  entrusted  for  a 
ciinti»Mied  term  of  vears  to  tne  goTemment  of 
t!ic  sHine  person.  l*he  republic  had  often  tot* 
tcT'ed  under  the  effect  of  disorders  which  aroee 
in  the  capital,  but  fell  irreooTerably  under  the 
bliMVH  that  were  struck  from  the  prorlncea. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  empire^  of 
wliatever  description,  whether  a  oommonwealUi 
or  the  court  of  a*monarch,  could  not  be  safe  nn* 
der  this  distribution  of  power  and  trust.     Meft- 


It  was  understood,  that  the  emperor  and  the  sures  were  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octariut 
ienate,  rn  their  quality  of  partners  In  the  snve- 1  to  reform  the  establishment,  and  to  reduce  th« 
reign ty,  should  have  the  nomination  of  gover-  provincial  officers  to  their  proper  state  af  sub* 
sors  in  their  respective  provinces  ;  that  those  |  ordination  and  dependence.  The  dntiea  they 
named  by  the  senate  should  be  civil  officers '  were  to  levy,  and  their  own  emolument8»  were 
merely,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  but  without '  clearly  ascertained.  The  greater  provlnoee  were 
the  power  of  the  sword  or  any  military  rank.  ■  divided,  and  separate  officers  appointed  to  each 
and  they  were  not  to  remain  in  office  longer  than  division.  Neither  men  nor  money  were  to  be 
one  year,  that  the  officers  to  be  named  by  the|  levied  without  authority  from  the  emperor  and 
emperor  were  to  have  militory  rank,  witn  the '  the  senate,  nor  was  any  officer,  to  whom  a  sne- 
title  of  propnetor,  and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity !  cesscn*  was  appointed,  to  remain  in  his  command, 
ef  his  lieutenants,  accountable  only  to  hiinaelr,  or  to  alieent  himself  from  Rome  above  three 
and  to  hold  their  oommiasions  during  hie  |^ea- 1  months.*  To  secure .  the  observance  of  theee 
aure.'  I  regulations,  and  to  accelerate  the  communication 

From  the  reformations  which  Octaviua  now  fVom  every  part  of  the  empire,  an  institution^ 
made  in  the  establishment  of  the  provincea,  it  i  reeembling  that  of  the  modem  poets,  was  for  the 
appeared  that  he  himself  clearly  understood  the  I  first  time  introduced  In  the  ancient  world.—* 
eircumstancce  by  which  those  members  of  the '  Couriers  were  placed  at  convenient  stagee,  with 


empire  had  become  too  great  for  the  head,  and 
by  which  the  dependenciee  of  the  republic  had 
become  the  means  of  Ita  ruin  ;  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  Ciesar  and 
himself  had  advaneed  to  dominion,  and  wished 
to  efface  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
lisllow  ity  or  employ  the  same  means  to  supplant 
himself,  which  Jullua  Cesar  had  employed  to 
■ubvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
hitherto  not  so  much  the  demesne  of  the  oom- 
Boonwealth,  as  the  property  of  private  dtixens, 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  one  to 
another  by  quick  succession.  As  they  were  re- 
eeived  in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  par- 
ticular assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits,** 
great  part  was  diverted  to  private  uses:  or 
where  great  sums  were  to  be  accounted  for  ti> 
the  state,  there  was  mnch  extorted  likewise  tv 
enrich  individuals  by  peculation  and  oppression 

From  their  stations  abroad,  the  officers  of  th 


orders  to  forward  from  one  to  the  other  the  pub* 
lie  despatehea.  It  was  afterwards  thought  mora 
effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  intelligence,  to  trane- 
port  the  original  messenger  to  Rome. 

In  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em* 
peror,  in  their  respective  civil  and  military  char^ 
acters,  had  their  several  departments,  and  thdr 
revenue  npart;  what  was  collected  In  the  pr»« 
vinces  of  the  senate,  went  to  the  iErarium  or 
publio  treasury ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro* 
vincee  of  Caesar,  went  to  his  own  coffers.  Tha 
latter  professed  being  no  more  than  a  aervant  of 
the  public,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  of  the  army,  he  secured  the  sove> 
reignty,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  aa 
an  aid  to  retain  the  army  within  the  Iwunds  of 
their  duty.  lu  his  proposal  to  divest  himself  of 
the  government,  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincerity;  but  In  this  partial  and 
supposed  temporary  resumption  of  government, 
the  artifice  was  so  obvious,  as  to  become  a  specica 


republicretorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  pro vince?';  of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  mankind, 
to  purchase  importance  at  Itoine.  Iftheyworr  The  Komaiis,  neverthelesa,  on  this  memcrabie 
frequently  changed,  the  empty  hand  waa'  often ;  o«-casion  had  learned  to  be  courtiers,  could  affect 

>  to  want  penetration  and  conceal  their  aenti« 
■ —         I  mente. 

I      llie  senate.  In  return  to  the  emperor*8  gr». 

i  cious  acceptance  of  the  government,  proceed«id 
til  distinguish  his  person,  and  even  the  place  of 

I  his  residence,  by  many  honorary  decrees,    lliey 

I  took  Into  their  serious  consideration,  by  what 
That 


.  fiuo. 


4  Dio.  C:)M*.  ib.  liii.  c.  11.   Str  ibo.  lii..  &? 
r  1)  •>.  Ch*   lih.  hii.  c.  13. 

9  The  pro\iiH  'aJ    thc*n  uudcr  the  pj  iiMirhnd  » 
•alar)',  noi  pa)>lic  •ppotiitmeo  r.    TI  ey  \<««'*-t' nn'I  y 

Stood  to  stib-iHt  «l  thf  ♦•sprn-'P  of  th«*  pr-"  inc--  :  a  ,    .^ 

ill  their  Jonrnits  wt*re  ailowed  to  iu  prtfiw  li(;r»ts  ..iw.   title  he  should  for  the  future  be  known. 


carri«ires.  and  to  demand  every  noppiy  of  proviaioi 
aodfAmgefor  the  nnnifruas  reiiuuu  or  c  urt  'la* 
nsnallT  attended  tlaein.  These  power*  V  o  np  abused . 
It  wss  proposed  that  the  provinrii!  officers  »l  o  ..d  .  • 
supplied  by  contrnet;  but  the  lendf^'^'  of  ft-r.-  or.  r  * 
Jtome  wont  forth  to  the  provinces,  with  o  puwer  tb  ■  I 
ceald  not  be  restrained  by  any  rules  a'liutowr.  I 


of  king  had  always  been  odious  at  Rome ;  that 
af  dictator  had  been  feared,  ever  aince  the  sai». 


9  T>'o.  Cast.  i:b.  \ui.  e.  13. 
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fttinary  rxfrdM  of  its  powfnt  by  Sylln.  and  it    by  the  name  of  Aogustoa.     He  bad  been  aooM 

time  the  object  of  fear,  and  conaeqoently  of  ado* 
latioii  to  the  people,  and  was  now  probaUy  bft> 


Clime  tlie  object  of  that  fond  admiration,  witk 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  reord  Iboea  who 
are  n-eatJy  elevated  by  fortune.    Under  the  effect 


i  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  impll-  of  thi«  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalcnec 
on  of  kinglv  power.  The  title  <if  Augustus  of  it,  Htizens  of  high  rank  devoted  themadvea 
(  in  the  end  arcepted  by  him,  rather  as  an    to  Augustus,  as  they  were  toid  that  the  Taml 


Bad  been  formally  abiilitihed  by  law,  mnih  nft«*r 
the  demise  of  Julius  desar.  The  name  of  lioinu- 
lus  was  proposed,  and  thought  due  to  Octavius, 
as  the  second  founder  of  Rome  ;  but  this  iinme 
he  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  the  ridi- 
eiile 
eation 

was  ii.  _  _,.   ,  ___„ . ^ 

expression  of  personal  respect,  than  an  a  mark  of  devoted  himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the  bar- 
any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the  com-  barous  cantons  of  Spain  and  GanL  They  took 
mon wealth.  an  oath  to  interpose  their  persona  in  all  his  dao- 

While  the  senate  bestowed  on  their  emperor  cers,  and  if  he  must  die,  to  perish  with  Um. 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court  llie  dying,  under  pretence  of  Dequeathing  wamm 
of  his  palace  should  be  for  ever  hung  with  laurel,  legacy  to  Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their 
the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh  in  the  wills,  with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  chaiw 
minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak,  acter.  Many  appointed  him  ade  heir,  or,  t»- 
tbe  usual  distinction  of  those  who  had  saved  a  gether  with  their  children,  the  joint  heir  of  att 
fellow-citizen  ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people  i  their  fortunes.     Some,  on  their  deathbed,  bo- 


were  continuajly  preserved  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  hia  ad- 
ministration. 
OcUviua  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 


Some,  ' 
qncathed  particular  soma  to  defray  the  < 
of  sacrifices  to  the  ^oda  for  thla  signal  Hearii^ 
thai  Augiutvi  was  ttUl  Unxng  toAen  t£e^  eipimL 


CHAP.  II. 


StaU  of  the  Emperor-'Condituin  of  the  Emptre    Amouni  of  the  Bevemie 
WBtary  EttabUshmenttf  {«. 


IN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 
iMid  to  Augustus,  and  which  continued  dur- 
ing his  reign,  proceeded  firom  design  and  servil- 
Ity,  or  respect  and  affection,  we  must  endeuTour 
to  collect  from  a  farther  view  of  his  life,  and 
must  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  ioene  of 
his  trial  is  passed.  At  the  late  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  in  his  person,  be  was  in 
the  thirtv-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  atUl  the 
aspect  of  youth.  Hie  complexion  is  said  to  have 
been  &ir,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  features  regu- 
lar and  elegant  He  was  ¥rell  made  in  his  per- 
son, and  though  below  the  middling  stature,  liad 
•o  much  the  proportions  of  a  tall  man,  aa,  cx- 
oept  when  compared  with  some  person  who  oveiv 
looked  him,  to  appear  above  tba  ordinary  aise. 
Two-and-twenty  years  of  a  life  so  little  advanced, 
he  had  passed  in  the  midst  of  civil  wan,  and  in 
the  contest  for  empire,  which  was  begun  by  his 
adoptive  father,  and  maintained  by  himself. 
During  seventeen  of  those  years  he  had  himself 
been  aleader  of  party,  and  veered  in  ht*  pnifes- 
lions  and  oonduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ; 
at  one  time  courting  the  senate,  by  alfecting  the 
■eal  of  a  dtisen  in  behalf  of  the  republic ;  at 
another  time  courting  the  veterans,  by  alfecting 
aaneem  for  their  interests,  and  a  zenl  to  revenge 
their  late  general's  death.  He  op|io«iMl  him«eir 
to  Antony,  or  joined  with  him  as  suited  with 
the  state  of  his  affairs;  made  or  broke  c<mcertM 
with  tlie  other  leaden  of  faction,  made  and  un- 
aade  treaties  of  marriage ;  even  had  intriguen 
of  pleasure  with  women  to  forward  some  po- 
litical design  ;*  and  at  an  age  when  other  young 
men  have  scarcely  any  olject  but  pleasure,  sac- 
rifiocd  every  anpposed  private  or  publie  oonneo- 
don,  and  every  nriend  and  every  enemy  to  hia 


hi  Oelav.  e.  fli* 


ambitieii,  or  to  the  eool  and  deUberoto  c 
tion  of  bis  own  oeirvenieney. 

By  aoch  meane  aa  theae  OetaTlne  1 
▼ereign  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  ace  of  three- 
and-thirtr  years,  the  aame  age  at  wbieh  Aleot- 
ander,  with  the  grsatest  efforts  of  ability  and 


courage,  which  were  afterwarda  marred  bv 
equal  instances  of  intemperance  and  fcUy,  e& 
fected  the  conqneat  nf  the  Persian  meaarehj. 
Much,  no  douK,  in  the  fertonea  of  men.  Is  to 
be  imputed  to  accident.  To  this  tfaer  owe^  at 
least,  great  part  of  the  eoeasloiis  on  which  Hkej 
act ;  hot  the  use  of  the  oecasioii«  and  i 


the  preparation  of  it,  istheir  own;  and  nolliing 
besides   the   most 


through  a  great  Tariety  of 
uniform  wpearanes  of  a 
true,  that  Oetovius,  with  the 
was  become  convenient  or  neoeasary  to  tlie  aalU- 
tary  faction  which  he  found  already  Ibnned  In 
the  empin ;  that  his  youth,  and  oner  drevsa* 
stances,  prevented  the  alarm  which  might  havo 
led  his  enemies  to  take  more  effectual  and  earlier 
measures  against  him.  But  he  did  net  fail  to 
improve  these  advantages;  affected,  when  no* 
oessary,  to  be  the  mere  instnunent  of  the  army, 
or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining  their  respective 
purposes ;  preserved  the  same  discretion  In  every 
state  of  his  fortunes ;  and,  with  the  aame  ad-> 
drees  with  which  he  aupplanted  every  rival  in 
the  contest  for  power,  continuing  to  avoid  every 
offensive  appearance  in  the^modd  of  his  govsn- 
ment,  he  still  retained  the  forms  of  the  con^ 
monwealth ;  and,  besides  the  title  of  Augustus* 
did  not  introduce  any  new  appeUatico  of  dignity 
or  of  office.' 


%Thm  tide  oi  Prhteept 
ttie  persoB  wbose  name  w 


had  been  usoany  glvon  to 
was  first  la  tte  rolls  of  Ite 
MUBMd  It  hiae 


Chap.  T1.] 

Every  pontible  power  iin^ltfr  the  republic  bad 
Ink*!!  iinplied  in  the  titlett  of  iHifiMitl,  c«*nsk>r,  augur, 
ptmtitf,  and  tiibitne  of  the  ^.Mtple.  Siime  of 
them  ounld,  even  under  that  rVirm  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  united  in  the  same  person,  as 
Chat  of  augur  and  pontiff,  with  the  otflce  either 
of  eonmil  or  censor ;  and  there  was  no  law  to 
forbid  the  accumulation  of  such  dignities  in  the 
bands  of  the  same  permn,  probably  because  it 
was  deemed  sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
of  them  apart.  To  constitute  a  despotic  power, 
therefore,  provided  that  these  tiiles  could  be 
united  in  tne  same  person,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  introduce  any  new  forms  of  office,  nor  even 
to  assume  the  name  of  dictator.  It  was  more 
effectual  to  unite  the  prerogatives  of  separate 
■Utiona  in  the  person  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow 
them  on  persons,  who  would  be  content  to  em- 
fHoy  them  at  the  pleasure  of  a  master ;  and  this 
method  accordingly  being  suited  to  the  wary 
policy  and  affected  modesty  of  Octavius,  could 
not  escape  him  in  the  choice  of  his  model. 

In  tiie  character  of  consul,  the  new  emperor 
presided  in  the  lenate,  and  was  ilrst  executive 
magistrate  in  the  city.  In  the  cJiaracter  of 
tribune  he  could  not  only  suspend  afl  proceed- 
ktta,  wheUier  of  administration,  of  pubUc  oonn- 
dC  or  of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish 
with  instant  death  any  bnsach  of  the  peace,  or 
any  attempt  that  was  made  on  hb  own  person. 
In  the  capacity  of  censor,  which  was  now  com- 

g*ehendea  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the 
untaln  of  honour,  could  pry  into  every  dti- 
■en*s  private  life^  and  could  promote  or  degrade, 
at  pleasure^  every  person  wno  had  courted  hia 
favour,  or  incurred  his  dislike.  In  the  capaoity 
of  augur  and  pontiff  he  could  overrule  the 
onperstition  of  the  times ;  and,  last  of  all,  In 
the  capacity  of  imperator,  or  head  of  the  army, 
be  held,  at  his  disposal  all  the  forces  of  the 
empire,  Iwth  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic, 
at  the  same  time,  retained  most  of  its  forms. 
There  were  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people ;  there  were  taws  enacted, 
and  elections  made;  affairs  proceeded  as  usual 
in  the  name  of  the  consul,  the  censor,  the  au- 
gur, and  tribune  of  the  people.  The  only  change 
which  had  happened,  and  that  which  the  empe- 
ror endeavoured  to  disguise,  was,  that  he  him- 
self acted  in  all  these  capacities,  and  dictated 
every  resolution  in  the  senate,  and  pointed  out 
every  candidate  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  pre^ 
tended  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  republican  govern- 
ment, however,  which  were  preserved  by  Oc- 
tavius, we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  was 
any  image  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which 
subsists  with  so  mucJi  advantage  in  some  of  the 
kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.  The  Roman  se- 
nate, under  the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a 
species  of  privy  council,  of  which  the  members 
were  named  or  displaced  by  the  prince;  and 
which,  under  some  specious  appearances  of  free- 
dom in  their  speech,  were  actually  the  mere  in- 
ctruments  of  his  wUL 


than  this ;  that  of  Imperator  had  been  given  to  erery 
successfnl  leader  of  an  army,  and  in  ita  appli^tfcin 
to  Octavius,  implied  no  preeminence  above  what 
^ther  leaderi  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Thefe  titles. 
Indeed,  by  being  from  henceforward  apprupriated  to 
(he  sovereign,  acquired,  by  degrees,  their  dgaifi. 
eaace  in  the  original  langnage ;  and  m  our  transla^ 
tiott  of  them  into  Prittee  and  Emperor,  are  applied 
only  to  royal  peisons,  aad  the  sovereigns  of  e&ten- 
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The  romitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  had 
srill  less  of  their  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  even  und^r 
tne  republic,  when  the  number  of  citizens,  fit 
to  array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  ;  it  was 
impossible  that  any  adequate  number  could  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legislation  or  elec^- 
tion.  In  the  present  times,  when  the  musters 
extended  to  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  citi- 


zens were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire^  the 
assembly  of  any  proportionable  number  was 
still  more  impracticable.  No  precautions  had 
ever  l>een  taken,  even  under  the  republic,  to 
prevent  the  great  irregularities  to  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  exposed,  nor  was 
it  ever  ascertained  what  numbers  were  necessary 
to  constitute  a  legal  aaaembly.  In  consequeuca 
of  this  defect,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  nmub- 
lic,  anv  tumultuaiy  meeting,  however  thinly  or 
partially  assembled,  took  the  mcred  name  or  tha 
Roman  people^  and  gave  officers  to  the  state,  or 
laws  to  the  commonwealth.  Every  faction 
whicli,  by  violence  or  surprize^  could  selxe  the 
place  of  the  aaaembly,  ao  as  to  exclude  their 
opponents,  were  maaten  of  the  elections,  or 
sovereigns  of  the  state. 

Alter  Julius  Caesar  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
elections,  or  the  reeolutions  of  the  people;  he 
even  planned  the  snooesslon  that  was  to  take 
place  in  his  absence;  and,  being  to  set  out  for 
Asia,  he  named  the  offioera  of  state  for  five 
years.  The  triumvirs,  in  like  drcumstancesy 
ilxed  the  succession  for  diffbrent  periods  of  au 
equal  and  greater  length ;  and  it  was  now  un- 
derstood, that  the  offices  of  state,  though  under 
the  show  of  popular  election,  were  actually.filled 
up  by  the  emperor. 

The  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  present 
establishment,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  implied 
no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On  the 
contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
support,  as  usual,  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment, under  which  these  forms  were  observed* 
By  flattering  the  people  with  an  Idea  that  their 
political  consequence  was  stiU  entire,  this  sem- 
bkince  of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them 
to  the  state  of  degradation  Into  which  they  were 
fallen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  with  a 
species  of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political 
consideration  which  he  could  employ  in  support 
of  his  military  power,  and  wnich,  in  some 
measure,  securea  htm  against  the  caprice  of 
troops,  who  might  think  themselves  entitied  to 
subvert  what  they  alone  had  eatablishcd.  It 
enabled  him  to  treat  their  mutiniea  as  acta  of 
treason,  and  aa  crimes  of  state.  He  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  court  their  favour,  or  to  affect 
condesceniiion,  in  order  to  obtain  their  obedience. 
He  accordingly,  In  consequence  of  the  late  votca 
of  the  senate,  changed  the  style  of  his  address 
to  the  legions,  called  them  MtliUt,  not  CommSim 
tones  i  toldiert,  not/ellou>'toldierit  as  formerly. 

This  was  probably  the  whole  amount  or  tha 
political  establiahment  now  made  by  Octavius» 
and  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  oa 
which  to  Ingraft  his  military  power.  The  se- 
nate and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained 
only  In  name,  and  were  &r  from  having  the  enexn 
of  collateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
as  eonid  eheok  or  eontrei  the  aerpetual  ezeeo» 
tive,  which  was  now  established  in  the  empire  t 
but  we  shall  nevertheless  be  disappointed,  if« 
npoQ  a  supposition  sf  sbsolnts  powsr  In  tht 
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emperor,  we  ezpceC,  in  hU  eourt,  the  eplcndour 
•Da  ma((nifioence  of  a  royal  estate. 

Octavios  stUl  lived  io  the  bouae  of  Horten- 
•ius,  a  Koman  eenator,  whirh  he  occomed  with- 
oat  making  any  addition  to  it,  either  in  point  of 
dimensinn  or  ornament.  The  equipore,  retinue, 
or  accommodation  of  the  imperial  nmily  was 
not  composed  for  show  and  nuurnificence,  as  in 
monarchies  lont  established.  Snch  an  attempt 
ill  tlie  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  haTS  had 
an  improper  eifect,  might  nare  moved  envy,  and 
not  procured  respect.  *  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard ;  but  this  was 
intended  f<ir  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
served, in  his  own  person,  tlie  exterior  appear- 
ances of  a  citizen,  was  accosted  bv  the  simple 
name  of  Cesar,  took  his  place  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judces.  At  funerals  he  prononnoed  the  ora- 
tion thHt  was  delivered  in  honour  of  the  dead; 
and  even  at  the  bar  appeared  In  behalf  of  his 
clients.'    The  females  of  his  ho 


the 
virtue  of  notable  honse-wives,  and  fabricated, 
with  their  own  liand%  the  stoAi  which  he  wore 
in  his  dress. 

In  respect  to  manners^  and  appearance  of 
state,  the  emperar,  with  his  family,  was  not 
raised  above  the  condition  of  dtlzena ;  but  he 
bad  full  compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbi- 
ttary  effects  of  his  power.  While  he  retained 
tite  appearances  of  an  equal,  ha  took  care  to  be 
master ;  and,  with  no  higher  pretensions  than 
tliese  of  a  citizen,  was  more  than  a  king.  While 
hh  suffered  the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the 
ancient  names  and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  with- 
held from  them  the  substance  of  any  privilege 
whatever.  He  personated  the  simple  senator 
and  the  citizen  with  all  the  terrara  of  military 
power  in  his  handa,  and  preserved  the  force  of  a 
tyrant,  because  he  could  not  aasnme  the  prece- 
dence and  authority  of  a  Ittal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person 
and  state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  srp  not 
fulfilled,  his  dominions  will  surpass  the  highest 
and  most  enlaq^ed  conception  we  can  form  of 
their  greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained 
within  itself,  and  in  a  very  entire  and  populous 
condition,  what  had  been  the  seat  or  territory 
of  many  famous  republics  and  extensive  empires, 
or  what  has  shuce,  in  modem  times,  upon  the 
revival  of  nations,  furnished  their  possessions  to 
no  less  considerable  states  and  great  monarchies. 
As  it  had  swallowed  up  the  states  of  Italr  and 
Greece,  Macedonia,  tae  Lesser  Asia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Carthage,  Numidla,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Dannbe ;  so  there  have 
•pmng  frvm  its  rains  many  stateTnow  formed 
within  the  Alpe,  the  kingdoms  of  Portogal, 
Spain,  and  France,  with  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe^  Alia,  and  AlHca. 
Theae  are  Ita  fhigmenti^  or  shreda  of  tiie  Tatt 
territory  of  which  it  was  composed. 

This  empire  eeemed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  moot  ihvoarable  piffts  of  the  earth ; 
at  least,  those  parts  on  which  the  human  species, 
whether  by  the  eflSscts  of  climate,  or  the  qnalitiea 
of  the  race,  have^  In  reapect  to  ingenuity  and 
eoorage,  poasessed  a  distin|;nlBhed  superiority. 
It  extended  to  •  Tariety  m  dhnatee,  and  con- 


1  We  may  vsad  la  the  joamsl  of  a  voyage  BMde  by 
Bofaoe,  in  compaay  with  Maeeaas,  that  arach  reti- 
vne,  or  eqidpsge,  did  not  eeoompaiy  great  power  as 
iMy  do  hi  Bodera  tf  BMS.    TId.  laC  Itt.  L  sat.  0. 
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tained  lands  diversified  in  respect  to'sitoatioo 
and  soil,  dbtributing  the  productioos  of  natters 
and  art,  so  as  to  render  its  di9«fent  divisiona 
mutually  uneful  and  subsfrvienc  ta  each  otiicr. 
The  communication  between  these  parts,  tbottgh 
remote,  wss  easy,  and  by  a  sea  whicli,  with  the 
species  of  shipping  then  in  use,  and  with  the 
measurs  of  akill  which  the  marini 
sed,  could  be  easily  navigated. 

The  Mediterranean  being  reedwd  into  the 
boeom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  Inland  parts  an  easier 
access  to  navigation,  than  could  be  obtained  by 
any  different  distribution  of  its  land  and  water. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  ooastv 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  min- 
utely round  the  indentures  of  creeks  and  pra- 
montories,  and  even  without  Induding  the 
ontHne  of  some  considerable  ss  well  aa  many 
smaller  islands,  may  be  computed  at  thirteen 
thousand  miles ;  an  extent  wnlch,  if  stretched 
into  a  single  line,  would  exceed  half  the  dicnm- 
ference  of  the  earth.  Over  this  extensive  eoait» 
the  em|dre  was  furnished  with  numenms  sea- 
ports, and  the  frequent  openings  of  gulphs  and 
navigable  riven ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  tho 
great  extent  of  ita  territoiy,  the  diatanoe  of  any 
inland  places  the  most  remote  from  the  am,  doea 
not  appear  to  exceed  two  hundred  miles. 

In  forming  this  mighty  dominion,  the  rcpnh- 
lic  had  united,  under  Ita  territoriea,  all  the  prin- 
cipal seataof  industry  then  known  in  the  western 
worid,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  aea- 
porta  the  most  famous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
residence  of  merchants,  who  nad  conducted  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Itt  subjecta  were . 
possessed  of  aO  the  profitable  arts,  and  naring  all 
the  meana  and  instrumento  of  trade,  might  be 
expected  to  reap  all  the  fruiu  of  commerce. 
But,  in  makiiy  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  haa  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nnrsery  of  statesmen  and  warrion,  more  ooen- 
pied  with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  further  conquest* 
than  with  the  attentions  necessary  to  promote 
the  industry  or  the  prosperity  or  the  nationa 

ibjected  to  ita  power.     And  it  is  probable  that 


the  Romans,  in  redndng  so  many  separata  na- 
tions to  the  condition  of  provinces,  greatly  im- 
paired the  sources  of  wealth,  at  the  same  timo 
that  ther  suppressed  the  pretensions  to  independ- 
ence and  national  freedom. 

It  n^ght  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  every 
province  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  ana 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  rerivo 
ths  punuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  traders  to  settle  where  the  natives  won 
not  in  capacity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  drcumstancrs,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  that 
which  was  now  established,  were  not  sufficient 
to  repair  the  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the 
provincM  in  their  reduction  and  subsequent  op- 
pression. So  that  although  Carthage,  with  all 
ita  dependencies,  EgTpt,  ^ria,  the  Lesser  Asia, 
and  Greece,  with  ul  the  trading  establishmenta 
of  Spain  and  Ganl,  were  united  under  one  bead, 
we  are  not^  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
empire  evo*  equaUed  the  sum  of  what  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent states  of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Rome  was  lim)ted» 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Italy,  and 
to  the  conveyance  of  what  the  previncta  yielded 
to  the  treasury  of  the  empire.  Both  these  ob- 
jecta  were  entrusted  to  mercantile 
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wbo  fiomed  tbe  verenaa,  and  who  made  com- 
merce ■ttbeervieot  to  the  baeineas  of  th<*ir  own 
remittancee  and  excliuive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doabt,  matter  of  curioelty  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  rerenae  collected  from  so 
rich  and  ao  eztenaiTe  a  territory ;  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  aatialaction  by  tlie  ellence  of  his- 
torians, or  by  the  lo«  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Vespasian  was  heard  to 
say.  That  a  sum,  supposed  equal  to  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling,  was  re^ 
quired  annually  to  support  the  imperial  estab- 
lishment.' This  emperor,  ho werer,  being  rapa- 
cious or  seTcro  in  his  exactions,  misht  he  sup- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  necessities  of  the  state ; 
out  as  this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibi- 
lity, and  mnst  lead  us  to  suspect  a  mistake  iu  the 
numbers,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  pro- 
bable conjecture  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  republic,  both  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  and  the  fortunes  of  indiyiduals,  were  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoils  of  Tan- 
quished  enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  with 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  generaL  To 
this  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  me  presents 
that  were  made  by  foreign  princes  and  states,  to- 
gether with  the  military  contributions  that  were 
exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julius  CsBsar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  trea- 
sury sixty.6ve  thousand  talents,  or  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  the  sums  that 
wera  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  In  the 
eapitol,  Roman  oiRcers  were  more  iUthful 
stewards  of  the  plunder  taken  fhmi  tbtlr  ene- 
mies, than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  pub- 
lic trust. 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  the 
RonuuM  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  conquered 

I>rovinces„  and  to  exempt  themsdyes.  This  po- 
icy  is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  being  joined  to  their 
former  acquisitions,  put  them  in  condition  to 
effectuate  this  exemption.  It  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citi- 
seiia  was  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  designation  of 
Romans,  being  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that 
were  borne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  home  Into  Italy,  and  all  the  for- 
mer distinctions  gradually  removed. 

Under  the  estu>lishment  now  made  by  Au- 

Gatus,  conquests  were  discontinued,  or  became 
•  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  the  trea- 
sury; from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  failed  in  pro- 
portion ;  but  the  ayidity  of  reoeiylnff  presents, 
the  wont  form  under  which  extortion  can  be 
exercised,  was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every 
other  deapotical  government,  became  a  consider- 
able engine  of  oppression.* 

The  remibllc,  for  the  most  part.  In  the  latter 
periods  of  her  conquests,  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  territories  without  any  capitulation,  and 
considered  not  only  the  sovereignty,  but  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
SB  devolving  upon  themsdves.    They,  in 
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instances,  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  tho 
effects  of  the  vanquished,  and  set  both  to  vale. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  considi'mble  quit- rents, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pnv 
prietors,  exacted,  under  the  appellation  of  tithes, 
or  fifths  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  proportion 
of  the  produce.  By  diversifying  the  tax,  the 
burden  was  made  to  fall  upon  dtmrent  subjects, 
or  was  exacted  from  different  persons,  and  by 
these  means  the  whole  amount  was  less  easily 
computed,  or  less  sensibly  felt.  The  Romans, 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  found  al- 
ready established  in  the  countries  they  had  con- 
quered, or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suited 
tneir  own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples 
of  every  species  almost  that  is  known  in  the  nis- 
tory  of^mankind.  They  levied  customs  at  sea- 
ports, excises  on  many  articles  af  consumption, 
and  a  considerable  capitation  or  poll  tax.  In 
which  the^  made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  for- 
tune. These  modes  of  taxation,  already  known 
under  the  republic,  and  various  in  different  pro- 
yinoes,  now  began  to  be  regulated  upon  the 
maxims  of  a  general  policy,  extending  over  the 
whole  empire. 

Some  or  the  burdens  laid  by  Octavios,  as  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  exposed 
to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  army  as  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  their 
pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  their  subsist- 
ence or  clothing ;  and  by  tnis  sort  of  impropria- 
tion were  unalterably  fixed.  The  country, 
where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  charged, 
for  their  use,  with  supplies  of  straw,  forage,  car- 
riages, corn,  bread,  provisions,  and  even  clothing. 

From  such  paiticulars,  we  may  form  somo 
conception  of  tne  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 
taxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 
or  even  probable  conjecture,  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  iiu 
principle  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject,  be> 
sides  the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereignty ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  had  been  ill- pro- 
tected against  the  rapacity  of  prot^onsuls  and 
pronnetors,  they  were  now  considered,  togeihf  r 
with  the  republic  itself,  as  the  property  of  a 
master ;  and  the  examples  of  taxation,  that  were 
set  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
admonish  a  free  people  how  to  constitute  a  reve- 
nue with  the  least  inconvenience  to  themselves,  or 
the  least  po^ble  injury  to  the  sources  of  wealth. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  or 
land  and  water  in  Its  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  familiar  to  the  Romans  In  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part 
of  their  force,  in  many  of  their  wars,  consisted 
in  shipping.  The  battle  of  Actinm,  which  de- 
cided the  &te  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea  • 
and  although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had 
subdued  every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas, 
and  had  no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element ;  yet 
the  transport  of  armies,  the  safety  of  their  navi- 
gation,  and  the  suppression  of  piracies,  by  which 
the  supply  of  com,  and  the  oonyeyanee  of  tho 

fmblic  revenue  from  the  province!,  were  often 
nterrupted,  made  a  naval  force,  and  a  proper 


a  Saeton.  hi  Ti 


espas.  e.  10. 

which  to  limit  the  extent 


4  There  bring  no  mlo  by  « 
•f  a  present,  the  person  who  receives  it,  allowing  the 
giver  to  proceed  as  far  as  his  means,  or  his  desire  to 
7  eoort  will  eaivy  hioi,  still  rrsoDls  any  ioMginary 
oet,  and  employs  terror  and  fproi  to  extort  what 
ha  aActa  to  raoaivc  as  s  gift. 


pay  eon 
Meet,  I 


distribution  of  guard  ships,  necessary 
of  tne  empii 


to   the 


peace  and  government  i 

Three  capita  fleets  were  accordingly  stationed 
by  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts  ona 
at  Ravenna,  near  tha  bottom  ti  the  Hadri- 
atio  Gulph ;  one  at  Forum  Julll,  on  tha 
oppoaite  side  of  the  peninsdU;  and  a  third  at 
9F 
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licsn  ttates,    who,   owing  their  wfctj  to  tbt 


MiMnimi*  tlie  prindinl  promontory  or  head- 
huid  of  Campania.  Besides  these,  there  were 
numbers  of  armed  vessels  destined  to  ply  in  all 
the  gulphs  and  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
ammro. 

The  oidinary  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  flve-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry 
and  dty  and  provincial  troops.  The  whole, 
fcckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendants  and 
«Aoers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  maldng  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
:  in  which  this  army  was  distributed,  the 


following  particulars  only  are  mentioned:  on 
the  Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  legions ; 
ou  the  Danube,  two ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
four ;  In  Spain,  three ;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
Mysia,  and  Dalmatia,  each  two  legions ;  in  the 
city  were  nine,  or,  according  to  others,  ten 
coborti,  in  the  capsicity  of  guards,  or  prvtorian 
band%  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  intended  as  a  city  watch,  to  l>e  em- 
ployed in  preserving  the  peace,  in  extinguisbinjr 
fires,  and  in  suppressing  any  other  oocasioniu 


For  the  fiuther  security  of  the  empire,  oonsid- 
arable  territories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  easily  oocupied  by  the  Roman  arms, 
were  suifiwed  to  remain  in  the  jpossession  of  al- 
lies^ dependant  princes,  or  firee  cities  and  repub- 


support  of  the  Roman  power,  formed  a  kind  of 
barrie?  against  Its  euemiesy  were  vigilant  to  ob- 
serve, and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  In- 
vasion, and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  withtha 
Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with  storea 
and  provisions  as  oft  as  tney  had  occasion  to  act 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  republic  had  ever 
cultivated  such  alliances  with  powers  that  were 
contiguous  to  the  olace  of  their  operations ;  and 
frequently,  after  naving  made  the  defence  of 
their  ally  the  pretence  of  a  war,  and  after  having 
aTail^  themselves  of  his  assistance,  they,  upOD 
occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  Joined  tha 
ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  nad  assist- 
ed them  to  make,  lli^  same  policy  which  had 
been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 
great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  for  its  safe- 
ty. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  kings  of 
Mauritania,  of  the  Bospborus,  of  the  Lesser  and 
Greater  Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  Commagnfe, 
Galatia,  and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphlagonia, 
Colchis,  and  Judiea,  together  with  the  republi- 
can states  of  Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Piaidia,  and 
Lycia,  acted  under  the  denomination  of  allies^ 
as  advanced  parties  on  the  firoutiera  of  tha 
empire,  and  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  m 
powerful  support,  were  ready  to  withstand  every 
enemy  by  whom  their  own  peace,  or  that  of  tiM 
Romans,  was  likely  to  be  disturbed. 


CHAP.  III. 


Th§  Familjf  and  Court  (f  Augiahu^HU  pretended  Reagnatx 
^hi»  Power  becomet  Ua  duguUed^^Death  cfJgrijipa, 


'ion  of  the  Emjnre 


TN  the  Roman  empire,  thus  subjected  to  a 
I  monarch,  though  planted  with  races  of  men 
the  meet  famed  for  activity  and  vifour,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  materials  of  history  be- 
came less  freauent  and  less  interestmg  than  they 
had  been  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  while  con- 
lined  to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  do- 
minion of  a  single  person,  all  the  interesting 
exertions  of  the  national,  the  political,  and  the 
military  spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were 
■appresseo.  Even  In  the  capital  of  the  world, 
■o  lately  agitated  with  every  diJerence  of  opin- 
ion or  interfering  of  interests,  the  operations  of 
mvemment  itsen  were  become  silent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  pnl>lie  concern,  considered  as  the  af- 
fairs of  an  individual,  were  acyusted  to  his  con- 
▼enieni^,  and  directed  by  his  passions,  or  by 
those  or  his  fiunily,  relations,  or  domestics.  The 
list  of  such  persons  accordingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters, dbpoeitlon%  and  fortunes,  make  a  prin- 
dpal  part  in  tha  tabsequent  history  or  this 
BUghty  empire. 

Aogoatna  still  eontlnned  to  employ  M»cenas 
■od  Agrippa  as  the  chief  Instruments  of  his 
fovemment.  To  thehr  abilities  and  conduct.  In 
tJieIr  respeeti^  departments,  he  in  a  great  meas- 
ure owed  the  prosperous  state  of  his  aflairs    He 


lTaBitw,lib.i. 


likewise  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Llvta, 
whose,  separation  from  her  former  husband  haa 
been  already  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
mother,  he  received  into  his  familyher  two  son% 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tiberius,  Iwm 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  years  old ;  Drusus,  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  aevea 
years  old. 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Livia,  had 
ofisprixig  only  a  daughter,  fiunous  by  the  name  of 
Juba,  bom  to  him  by  Scribonia,  the  relation  of 
Seztus  Pompeius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marrisge  of  political  conveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.    Next  to  this  daughter,  in  point  of 
consanguinity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  the  wi 
dow,  nrst  ofMarcellus,  and  afterwards  of  An 
tony,  with  her  children  by  both  her  huabanda. 
Among  these  were,  bv  her  first  husband,  Mar> 
cella,  married  to  Agiippa,  and  the  young  Mar 
cellttSy'   who  being  married  to  the  emperor'e 


S  In  relation  to  this  ,._ 
Angustus,  has  composed 
the  sixth  book  of  the  **    ' 


„  nsn,  TIrgB,  in  fiattsrint 
so  many  beantlftd  Uses  an 


81  qua  ftta  sspeta  n 


■P^ 
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daochter  Jiilla» 
douSted   npnMntotiye 


OP  THE  ROMAN  BEPUBLIC. 


oi  tha  OcteTka  and 
Julian  fiumllieit   and  heir  to  tlie  liortaiiM  of 


Such  then  am  the  penoDo  to  wImnbi  many  ports 
in  the  Immediate  eeqnel  of  this  narratloa  wiU 
DrineipaUy  refer ;  and  taoh  are  the  outset  and 
mst  eoosiderable  lines  of  a  Tery  lone  reign»  of 
which  the  materials  will  not  famish,  nor  the 
pgofaesed  Intention  of  this  history  tvqoire^  a 
iMnur  or  minate  detaiL 

The  estaUiahment  now  made  by  Aucostnshss 
neariy  eompleted  the  revolution  of  which  it  was 
•proposed  to  give  an  account.  The  despotiamt 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  republic, 
and  m  the  form  of  a  temporary  and  Ugai  instl- 
tntion,  beinf  in  reality  abeolute,  and  without 
any-  ^naliiJcation  of  mixed  govemoMnt,  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  eame  powers  would  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  were 
now  granted  should  expire,  and  that  the  empire, 
for  the  fnturo,  must  for  ever  submit  to  the  head 
of  the  army:  but  In  what  form  of  suceeerion,  or 
with  what  Immediate  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  who  were  suljeet  to  it,  re* 
mains  to  be  ooUeeted  from  the  seouel  of  this  and 
a  fow  of  the  following  reigns.  Military  goT«ni- 
ment  Is  almoet  a  necesmry  result  of  the  abuse  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremiUee  of  this  evil, 
appears  to  be  tlie  sole  remedy  that  can  be  ap- 
plied.* But,  In  order  to  know  with  how  much 
cars  the  evil  itMlf  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  must 
attend  likewise  to  the  ftiU  effects  of  the  cure. 

It  appears  firoai  the  particulars  which  have 
been  stated,  reUting  to  the  firet  usee  which  Oc 
tavlus  made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  into  which  many  others 
have  fallen  In  eonsequenoe  of  great  euoceek  In 
his  prosperity  he  stiU  retained  his  vigilance,  his 
cauttou,  and  Bis  Industry,  and  relied  upon  theee 
alone  for  the  preeervation  of  what  he  had  gained. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  forms  of  a 
kcal  establishment,  lie  continued  attentive  to 
what  was  passing  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  seats  of  adulation 
and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  visit  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  witliout  anv  view  to  conquest,  or 
purpose  of  oetentation  whatever,  gave  his  pre- 
sence where  any  aff&irs  of  moment  were  in  de- 
pendence, merely  to  extend  the  effects  of  his 
government,  and  to  realise  the  dominion  he  had 
planned. 

The  peace  which  Immediatd^  followed  the 
victories  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Epims  and  in 
was  the  circumstance  on  which  Aogus- 
,  relied  for  the  recommendation  of  his 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  Inclination  as 
wcJl  as  pcdicy,  to  have  early  entertained  a  maxim 
favourable  to  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and 
which  lie  afterwards  openly  iuciucated,  lliat  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  sliould  not  be  extended. 
He  himself  had  made  iome  acquisitions  in  Dal- 
Boatia  and  in  Fanonia.  But  his  object  in  mak- 
ing war  In  those  countries,  had  been,  rattier  to 
cxerclee  and  prepare  his  army  for  the  conteat  he 
expected  witn  Antony,  than  for  anv  purMee  of 
extending  his  conquests;  and  he  reduced  Kgypt 
to  a  provmee,  merely  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 


Egyo^  wi 
tus  chiefly 


mains  of  fals  rival's  partv,  and  to  prsvent  further 
molestation  from  that  rich  and  po^ 
In  his  first  plan  of  operatlor 


oweriul  king- 

Uons  eommunl- 

aatsd  to  the  senate^'he  expressed  his  diqrasltioii 
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to  aequlssee  In  the  pvesant  ostsntof  the  empire ; 
but  It  was  neeessary  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
invaaloao,  and  toascsrtain,  though  not  to  extend, 
its  bounds.  Soon  after^his  new  model  of  go* 
vemment  was  sstablished,  he  took  measurea  ae- 
oordingly  to  repress  the  dlsordor  which  subsisted 
in  eome  of  the  provlncee,  and  to  rsduoe  toobedU 
enoe  some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had  al- 
ready a  dalm  of  aoverelgnly,  though  not  fully 
acknowledged.  He  pvoneded  to  punUih  othera, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  ware,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  distraction  of  the 
ipirs  to  resume  their  independency,  or  to  make 
or  on  the  Roman  eettlemenla.  He  had  ex- 
am^eaof  both  sorts  to  contend  vrith  In  different 
paru;  In  Thrace,  on  the  Rhino,  and  among  the 
Alpa,  but  chiefly  In  Spain. 

Of  aU  the  provlncee  that  became  aol^  to 
Rome,  thoeeof  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult aoquisitkn;  insomuch  that,  after  all  the 
ware  so  frequendy  renewed  in  that  country, 
there  vrere  still  some  vrarlike  cantons  who  oon- 
tinned  to  maintain  their  indei>endenoe.    Among 

actual 


ing  fixed  a  raie  of  taxation  for  the  province, 
turned  into  Spain.  He  obliged  the  rebels,  upon 
his  approach,  to  quit  their  usual  habitations,  and 
retire  to  the  mountains.  But  findhig  that  they 
were  likely  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  enaago 
him  in  asuocession  of  tedious  and  iadeoiaive 
operations,  he  fixed  his  Quarters  at  Tarraoo,* 
and  left  the  command  of  the  army  employed  on 
this  ssrvioe  to  C.  Antiatiua  and  darhlus.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Tarraoo  he  entered  on  bis 
eighth  conauUte.  From  that  place 
U.  C.  12^  he  aent  Terenaus  Vsrro  to  quell  a 
/JMT  Cm.ur  rchelUon  of  the  Salasai  and  the 
Svo.'t.  S'ltti-  other  nationa  of  the  Alpe,  and  sent 
liHs  T\ntras  M.  Vineius  to  punish  some  Ger- 
August  Stftf.  man  tribes,  by  whom  the  R4Nnaa 
jEtat,  ao.  traders  frequenting  their  country, 
TT  ri  ..w.  or  aettled  among  them,  had  been 
U.  C.  728.  niasaacred.  Heliimself,  while  his 
generals  were  employed  in  theao 
services,  remained  two  yean  at  bis 

2oartera  In  Spain ;  and  upon  the 
lapee  of  hia  eighth  conaoUte,  re. 

sumed   that  office  for  the  ninth 

time. 

During  the  residence  of  Augustus  In  Spain, 
arrived  the  famous  reference  or  appeal  from  the 
Parthians,  aubmltting  to  fals  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*  The  compe^ 
titers  were  Phraates  and  Tiridates.  llie  first 
having  been  in  poeaession,  was  expdled  by  a 
powerful  insurrection  of  the  people  In  fovour  o* 
hia  rival :  but,  after  a  UtUe  time,  having  assem- 
bled  hia  forces  and  hia  allies,  he  attacked  Olrt- 
dates,  obliged' him  to  fly  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Rirnian 
empire,  lliis  exile,  having  the  son  of  his  rival 
a  prisoner,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  the  quartera  of  the  emperor  in  Spain. 
At  the  aame  time  arrived  an  embaaay  from 
Phraates,  thenln  actual  possesalonof  the  thrsne^ 


Imperaior 
(m>ar  9 ho, 
M.  Junius 
Silenus. 
4ugust  Stio, 
J&iat,  37. 


t  Non  sHud  diJooidaatia  patrin  remedivm  faiase 
'radtlib.l.o.0.    _. 


4  Nstiou  inhsbhiog  the  noantainoos  oostti  of  the 
BayofBiflcay. 

5  Tarragons.  

6  Dio.  Caaa.  hb.  Hit  c.  «  and  «.  Ororfua,  Hb.  ri. 
c.  11.  Veifeim.  Ut.  Bpitome,  Ub.  csxxiv.  Ola. 
Cats.  lib.  Uii.o.tt. 
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Au|u«tos  williiigly  aooepted  of  theae  terms ; 
affectiiig  to  nfcr  the  Parthian  diepate  to  the 


deririDf  that  Tlridatei  ihoiikl  be  deUvend  up  to 
him,  and  that  his  son  should  he  restored,  both 
parties  offered  hooonrable  terms  to  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  restoration  of  all  the  captiYes, 
and  of  all  the  trophies  taken  either  iVom  Crassus 
or  from  Antony,  in  their  on  fortunate  invasions 
of  that  kingdom. 

but 

Roman  senate,  cave  faastructions  that 'the  son  of 

Phraates  should  be  restored  to  his  father,  but 

that  Tirldates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 

enemy.' 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Rmnan  Icffions  in  Pto- 
thia  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  effaced.  And 
St  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authoritT  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaders  had  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  ci  arms,  he  had  a  varie^  of  hon- 
ours deeijeed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed, 
among  other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should 
be  iuKribed  among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes  should  be  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  ahould  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  whp  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  purnle  robes ;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  observed  as  a  fes- 
tival; that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  be  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Should  fill  up  the  list  to  an^  numoers  he  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  number  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  ne^jiot^ation 
with  the  Parthians,  the  operation!*  of  the  armies 
in  Spain  and  Germany  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful period.  Caius  Antivtius  l^ing  attacked 
by  the  Cautabri,  obtained  a  romplete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  people  again  to  take  sepai-ate 
.  retreats  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  where 
numbers  of  them  vvere  reduced  by  faniine,  and 
others,  beinc  invested  in  their  strong  hold:*,  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  chooe  tu  perish  by 
their  own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

'ierentius  Varro»  having  invaded  the  Salassi, 
or  Piedmuntese,  on  different  quarters,  made 
them  agree  to  pay  a  contribution,  and,  under 
pi'etenctf  of  levym^  it,  sent  an  army  in  separate 
rliv*<(ious  into  their  country;  and  thus  having 
tiiem  at  his  mercy,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which 
tiMi  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  everv  pe- 
riod of  ancient  history.  He  ordered,  that  all  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  should  be  put  up  for  wle ;  the  buver 
being  required  to  come  under  engagements,  that 
none  of  this  unhappy  people,  thus  sold  for 
slaves,  should  be  restored  to  freedom,  or  allowed 
tu  return  to  their  own  country,  till  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years.' 

About  the  same  time  Augustus  recdved  firom 
the  army  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  from  the 
senate  the  offer  of  a  trimnph,  on  account  of  the 
victories  gained  by  his  lieutenants.  The  last  of 
these  honours  he  declined ;  but  took  occasion  to 
exhibit  games  in  Spain,  In  name  of  his  nephew 
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Marcellus  and  of  his  step-son  Tiberius,  whom 
be  wished  to  recommend  to  tho  army  by  this  acf 
of  munificence.  He  likewise  distribated  lands, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  dischai|red  from  the  legions* 
and  on  this  occasion  built  the  Augusta  Emerito- 
rum*  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  ftieim'ia^  on 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  towaras  Italv.  In  eeo- 
formity  with  his  general  plan  of  alviding  the 
provinces,  he  separated  Spain  into  three  govern- 
ments,  the  Boetica,  Lusitanlca,  and  Taraooueii- 
sis.  The  first  was  included  under  the  depart- 
ment of  the  senate,  tho  other  two  had  been  r»> 
served  to  himself. 

Gaul  was,  at  the  same  tune,  divided  into  fimr 
separate  governments;  the  Narbonensis,  Ao- 
quitania,  Xugdunensis,  and  Celtlca  or  Belgica. 
Upon  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  officers,  particularly  in  the  capacitr 
of  quKStors,  became  necessary.  All  who  ha«l» 
for  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  these  amnge- 
ments,  held  the  ofiioe  of  qusstor  In  the  city, 
without  succeeding  to  any  foreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  osst  lots  for  the  vacant 
stations. 

The  general  peace  being  again  restored,  by 
the  successful  operations  of  the  army  in  different 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  onoo 
more  were  shut,  and  a  column  was  erected  od 
a  summit  of  the  Alps,  bearing  an  inscription, 
with  the  names  of  lorty-eight  separate  nations 
or  cantons,  who  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.* 

The  empei-or  being  on  his  return 
U.  C.  TSd.  to  Rome»  and  having  accepted  of 
-  ^         a  tenth  consulate,  the  ceremony  of 

fo'iJ'^r  *"  W»  •Amission  into  office  was  per- 
Niprbat$u*  formed  before  his  arrival  on  the 
Flaccu*.  first  of  January,  with  a  renewal 

August,  Ato.  of  the  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the 
mt.,t,  38.  people,   that  they  would  observe 

his  decrees.  The  senate,  at  the 
same  time,  being  informed  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  donation  to  the  people,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  denarii  for  each  person ;  but  that,  from 
respect  to  the  laws  whicn  gave  them  a  negative 
on  such  donations,  he  meant  to  defer  the  publi- 
cation of  bis  intention  until  he  had  their  < 


sent ;  they  immediately  passed  a  decree,  givinc 
him  full  exemption  from  every  law  or  form  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  empowering  him*  to 
govern  in  all  matters  according  to  his  own  wiU. 
This  decree,  of  which  the  effect  was  not  so  much 
to  vest  him  with  any  new  powers,  as  to  remove 
the  veil  from  that  power  of  which  he  was  al- 
ready possessed,  it  is  probable,  from  his  caution 
in  other  matters,  he  would  have  gladly  avoided. 
At  his  return,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  was 
received  by  all  orders  of  men  with  every  de- 
monstration of  Joy.  Having  already  been  flat- 
tered in  his  own  person  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  honour,  he  was  now  courted  in  the 
person  of  his  favourite  nephew  Marcellus.  This 
young  man  was  admitted,  by  a  formal  decree*  to 
a  plM»  in  the  senate  among  the  members  of 
prsBtorian  rank,  and  was  afiowed  to  sue  lor 
the  consulate  ten  years  before  the  legal  age. 
Livia  too  had  a  share  in  theee  flatteries,  Ij  m 
like  priril^ge  bestowed  on  her  son  Tibenua* 
though,  in  order  to  retain  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  favourite  nephew  and  the  tteiNson  of 
the  emperor,  the  decree  In  favour  of  Tiberius 
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wily  bore  that  he  ml^ht  tue  for  the  oonMikte 
five  yean  before  the  leod  a^e. 

In  the  mean  time  Mareellos  held  the  offiee 
«f  ie^U«»  and  Tiberius  that  of  qiueator.  The 
firet,  to  aignalise  hie  magUtraoy,  ordered  that 
that  part  of  the  fonAn  or  tpaoe  la  which  the 
eoarta  of  Justice  w«ra  held,  which  till  then 
had  been  alwaTS  oncoTered  and  exposed  to  tho 
open  air,  should  be  shaded  with  a  ooreriDg  or 
awnincof  doth.* 

Daring  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  lor  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  dty,  for  adorning  it  with  pablie 
buildingSy  and  for  repairing  the  highways 
throughout  ItaJv,  wens  carrira  into  eocecutioa 
by  Agrippo.  The  repair  of  the  highways  had 
been  assigned,  in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the 
ssnators  as  were  supposed  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  it ;  and,  amonc  these,  the  Aaminian 
Way  had  been  assigned  to  Augustus  himself. 
The  town  was  divided  into  quarters  or  districts, 
ondsr  proper  oiBcers,  annuallv  chosen  or  taken 
bv  lot ;  and  a  watch  was  established,  to  prevent 
disorders,  and  to  guard  against  fire. 

The  channel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  measure, 
cholied  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  from  the  ruins 
of  houses,  that  formed  ooosiderahle  banlcs  and 
islands  In  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
forced  great  inundations  into  the  streets,  was 
BOW  einctually  deared.*  The  Septa  Julia,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in 
lionoar  of  the  emperor,  was  repaired,  adorned, 
and  dedicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Nep- 
tune, in  memory  of  the  late  naval  victories. 
The  portico  of  the  pantheon  was  finished  about 
this  time ;  within  was  placed,  among  the  im- 

rof  the  gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  in 
vestible,  or  portico,  were  placed  those  of 
Augustus  and  Agrippa.** 

The  emperor,  upon  bis  approach  to  the  dty, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  latdy  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  senate,  nis  intention  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  citizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man. 
In  this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  had 
still  retained  the  worst  and  most  corrupting 
part  of  their  republican  privileges,  that  of  ro- 
cdving  gratuities  in  money  and  com,  as  well  as 
that  of  bdng  frequently  amused  with  expendve 
shows.  By  the  first  they  were  supported  in 
idleness,  and  by  the  other  taught  oiadpation, 
and  made  to  foiget  the  state  of  political  degrada- 
tion into  which  they  were  fallen.  At  the  games 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  prKtor  Ser- 
villus,  it  is  said,  that  three  hundred  bears,  and 
an  eaual  number  of  African  wild  beasts,  were 
baited  or  hunted  down." 

The  restoration  of  peace  being  a  prindpal 
point  on  which  Augustus  valued  himsdf  with 
the  public,  the  gates  of  Janus,  In  a  few  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  already  three 
times  repeatedly  shut.**  But  on  a  frontier  so 
extendve,  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  na- 
tions. Jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  on  the  other, 
by  armies,  whose  commanders  were  fond  of  op- 
portunities to  distinguish  themsdves,  it  was 
not  posdble  long  to  avoid  every  spedes  of  war. 
Soon  after  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  from 
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SjDain,  leaving  the  eommand  in  Ladtanla  to  L. 
JEmilius,  the  Cantabri  and  Astnres,   still  im- 

Citient  of  the  dominion  to  which  they  had 
tdy,  in  appearance,  made  a  perpetual  submio* 
don,  took  a  resolution  again  to  shako  off  tho 
Roman  yoke.  Proposing  to  give  tho  first  inti» 
mation  of  thdr  dedgn  bv  a  stroke  of  importance^ 
they  drew  a  condderable  part  of  tho  Roman 
army  Into  their  country,  under  nrstenoe  of 
famishing  them  with  a  supply  of  oom;  and 
when  they  found  them  dispersed  In  small  partieo 
to  receive  the  propoeed  distribution,  they  put 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  to  tho  sword. 
In  revenge  for  this  piece  of  treachery,  ASmlUus 
laid  their  country  under  military  exeeutlon,  and 
by  a  barbarous  policy,  to  prevent  future  revolts, 
cut  off  the  right  hands  oif  tho  priaoners  whoso 
lives  he  spared." 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  himsdf,  though 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  svstem  of  his 
reign,  entertdned  a  progect  of  extenoinff  tho  Ro- 
man settlements,  or  at  least  of  making  di»- 
coveries  on  the  dde  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  ooosta 
of  the  Indian  seas.  He  was  tempted,  probably, 
by  the  proepeot  of  getting  access  to  the  rars  and 
costly  commodities,  wblch  the  Axablans  wera 
known  to  recdve  from  India,^  and  which  they 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Egypt  and  Ada  at  thdr 
own  price.  He  expected  to  refund  tlie  expense 
of  his  armament  from  the  great  treaaores  of  gold 
and  silver  which  the  Arabiana  were  supposed  to 


For  this  purpose  MWum  GaUiM,  the  i 
of  Egypt*  was  entrusted  with  the  conduet  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  This  officer 
spent  a  condderable  time  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of 
armed  ships,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  bo 
unneceaaary,  as  the  Arabians  wera  mer^  traders, 
and  had  no  ships  of  force.  In  pasdng  the  gulph 
with  one  hundred  and  thirtv  transports,  he,  by 
the  unsldifulness  of  his  mariners  and  pilots,  sua- 
tdned  a  great  loss  both  in  shipping  and  men, 
and  in  the  delays  which  he  afterwaroa  incurred, 
or  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  deierts  of 
Arabia  eastward,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  hia 
army,  which  perished  by  want  of  water,  or  by 
disease.  And  thus,  after  a  frultleaB  attempt,  iu 
which  he  spent  many  .months,  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  a  smaU  part  of  his  army,  with- 
out having  gdned  any  condderable  advantage, 
or  oven  obtamed  information  of  the  sources  of 
wedtb  which  he  was  ssnt  to  explore.'* 

While  thew  transactions  passed  in 
U*  C  790.  the  provinces  and  on  the  h'ontier 
of  the  empire,  Augustus,  then  rs» 
ddlng  at  Rome,  entered  on  an  do- 
venth  consulate.  Uls  oollsague,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  waa 
Terentius  Varro  Murena.  But 
this  consul  died  in  oflice,  and  was 
succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  tho 
year  by  C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

Augustus  himself,  in  this  consu- 
late was  taken  ill ;  and  bdng  sup- 
posed in  danger,  called  his  coUeagu«^ 
with  a  number  of  the  prindpal  senaton,  into  his 
presence,  to  recdve  his  last  instrottlons  relau 
Ing  to  tho  empire,    llio  title  by  whkh  he  a£. 
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fMtai  t*  Ud  Aa  f oT«nmi«iit  could  not  tupport 
bim  in  poiatini^  out  a  sooccarion.  He  acourd- 
ingly  mada  no  mentioa  of  any  cacoeHwr  to  fainu 
■olf,  Imt  deliTcred  to  tha  coosul  Piao,  as  being 
flrat  officer  of  atata,  tlia  memorialt  be  bad  drawn 
up  relating  to  tbe  revenue  and  otiier  public  cata- 
bliabmenta.  He  gave  to  Agrippa  bis  ring,  wbicb 
waa  tlie  badge  of  bis  nobility,  and  wucb,  ae- 
eording  to  tbe  ideas  of  the  Romans^  bad  an  eni- 
blamatieal  reference  to  his  power.  He  seemed 
to  oTcrlook  bis  nephew  Marcellua,  though  at 
tbia  time  the  first  in  his  favour,  and  probably 
destined  to  inherit  bis  fortune.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  general  opinion  of  his 
dianmnlation,  made  it  be  suspected  that  be  bad  no 
real  apprehensions  of  dying,  and  that  be  called 
his  friends  to  this  solemn  audience,  merely  to 
show,  on  a  supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for 
the  oommonwealth.  To  dude  the  penetration 
•f  tboae  who  anapacted  his  arta,  ana  whom  his 
atill  continued  to  dread,  after  bia  recovery,  he 
daairad  that  the  will  which  be  bad  made  on  this 


•coaalon  should  be  publicly  read ;  but  the  aenata, 
already  knowing  the  contents,  and  affecting  to 
beUeve^  without  this  evidence,  tha  sincerity  of 
bis  Intantiona  to  restore  the  republic,  refused  to 
comply.  They  appofaated  great  rejoicings  on  ac- 
count of  bis  recovery,  and  amply  distinguished 
and  rewarded  the  physician,  to  whose  skill  it 
waa  supposed  that  tbey  owed  tbe  preservation  of 
so  valuable  a  life.> 

Although  the  clrcumstanca  of  Augustoa  not 
having  mentioned  bis  nephew  MaroeUus,  and 
the  honour  ha  bad  done  to  Anrlppa,  were  proba- 
bly not  tbe  effecta  of  any  aerioua  design  respact- 
Ina  the  auccession,  tbey  nevertheleaa  became  a 
anbjaci  of  Jeatouay  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man,  and  aoon  aner  occasioned  the  retirement 
of  Agrippa  from  the  court.  This  officer,  under 
pratmce  of  going  into  Syria,  where  he  waa  ap- 
paintad  to  command,  set  out  from  Roma,  but 
atopped  at  Mitllanb  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
where  ha  lived  in  retirement,  without  taking 
any  part  in  public  ailaira. 

Dorinr  the  atay  of  Agrippa  at  MltUen^  and 
in  leaa  than  a  year  after  bla  departure  from 
Rome^  hanpanad  tha  death  of  Marcellua;  an 
event  which  Livla  waa,  by  aoma,  alleged  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  for  tbe  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons ;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
season  and  tha  mortality  at  Rome,  during  tbe 
two  precedin|  years,  might  have  accounted  for 
the  death  of  Marcellus,  without  any  suppottition 
of  unnatural  means  ;*  and  tha  event  itscli  Drought 
no  Immediate  advantage  to  tbe  sons  of  Llvia. 
It  was  followed  by  the  recal  of  Agrippa,  and  by 
a  new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Clandii 
atiU  fiurtber  nrom  tha  place  to  which  the  mother 
was  desirous  to  raise  them  in  the  conaideration 
and  fbvonr  of  tha  emperor. 

Augustus  bad  now,  for  some  years,  without 
Intermission,  assumed  and  exercised  the  office  of 


consul ;  but  thinklnr  its  authority  no  loncer  ne- 
aaasary  to  support  bis  power,  ha  divested  him- 
aelf  or  tha  titla,  and  gave  aftvah  proof  of  his  mo- 


deration, bj  anbatituting  in  bia  place  L.  Sestiua, 
one  of  the  fow  who  were  atill  auppooed  to  regret 
the  lUl  of  tbe  republic  Seatiua  had  been  the 
friend  of  Marcna  Brutua,  adhered  to  the  cause 
«f  tbe  camnionwealtb  In  every  period  of  tbe  cWil 
wars,  and,  though  apared  by  the  victors  at  Phi- 
lippi,  still  ventured  to  retain  tbe  statue  and  pic- 
lure  of  bla  friend. 
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The  magnanimity  of  A< 
over  tbeae  obiectiona  to  tha 
was  not  neglected  by  the  liatterera  of  bla  court ; 
nor  waa  bia  declining  tha  consulate  ovcriookad 
by  the  aenata,  in  the&  seal  to  daviae  new  bao- 
ours  and  additional  concesaiona.  Tha  character 
of  tribune,  which  had  been  annnaUy  conferred 
on  tbe  emperor  for  soma  years,  was,  on  tha  pr»» 
aent  occaaMn,  rendered  perpetual  in  bia  paraoo, 
and  the  privilm  of  propoainff  mattara  for  tba 
consideration  oftbe  senate,  bitnerto  appropriated 
to  tbe  conaula  in  office,  waa  now  likewiae  ex- 
tended to  him.  Aa  a  compensation  for  tha  dig* 
nity  of  conaul,  which  be  now  declined,  ha  waa 
declared  perpetual  proconsul,  both  at  Rome  and 
in  the  provineea,  and  empowered  to  auparaada 
every  officer,  even  in  bis  own  government.'  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  prassed  to  accept  tha  titla 
and  power  of  dictator. 

Tha  people^  labouriw  under 
a  plague  or  epidemic  dlalempcr, 
which,  in  the  usual  mode  of  their 
auperatition,  thov  considered  as  a 
punishment  inmclsd  by  the  gods 
for  aome  public  olfonce,  and  in  iiar- 
tlcular  for  their  having  auffercd  tba 
emperor  to  diveat  bimaelf  of  the  con- 
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aulate,  propoaed  that  be  ahouM  inatantiy  i 
this  or  a  higher  dignity.  While  tbe  senate  waa 
assembled,  multitudes  crowded  together  in  a 
riotous  manner,  and  with  threats  required  that 
a  decree  should  pass  to  vest  Augustus  witii  the 
style  and  powers  of  dictator.  Thev  collected 
twenty-four  foscea,  tha  number  uaually  carried 
beforo  this  officer,  and  repairing  to  the  emperor's 
palace,  called  upon  him  to  assume  his  power, 
and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  present  ca- 
lamities. 

Augustus,  who  bad  sufficientiy  provided  f«« 
all  the  objects  of  bis  ambition,  without  the 
alarming  name  of  dictator,  took  this  opportunity 
to  establish  bis  character  for  moderation.  He 
intreated  tbe  people  to  desist  from  their  purpose ; 
and  when  still  pressed,  he  appeared  to  be  gi-cady 
agiUted,  toro  his  clothes,*  and  gave  other  sigtM 
of  extreme  distress.  Being  likewise  pivMcd  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  perpetual  censor,  be,  in  the 
same  manner,  declined  it,  recommending,  for 
the  Immediate  discharge  of  its  duties,  l\  Jtlmi- 
lius  Lepidus  and  Munatlus  Plancus. 

In  acting  this  part,  it  is  probable  that  Octa 
Tins  guarded  against  the  fate  of  Julius  C»sar  > 
that  be  preferred  security  to  the  ostentation  «f 
power,  and  relied  moro  on  tbe  cautiou  with 
which  he  avoided  offence,  than  he  did  on  tbe 
vigilance  of  bis  informers  and  spies,  or  on  tha 
terror  of  his  arms.  He  could  not,  however,  at 
all  times,  avoid  having  recourse  to  these  mcuna 
of  defence.  During  his  present  residence  at 
Rome,  he  received  information  of  a  design  form- 
ed on  his  life  by  Munena  and  Fanuius  Crnio, 
and  brought  them  totrlaL  Vellelus  I'atercuiua, 
without  any  scruple,  affirms  the  guilt  of  these 
supposed  conspirators  ;  but  Dion  Caasiuii  Insi- 
nuates, that  the  guilt  of  Munma,  at  least,  h-ks 
rather  indiscretion,  and  an  unguarded  freedom 
of  speech,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  H, 
censure  the  conduct  of  his  superiors,  than  any 
formed  design  of  so  criminal  a  nature. 

Murena  was  the  brotber>io-law  of  Mccesaat 
and  himself  appeared  to  be  in  fovour  with  Au- 
gustus. Upon  the  surmise  of  au  Intention  to 
seize  him,  together  with  Fannlua,  both  absoand- 
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•Ddtrkd  in 
•bteaee ;.  bat  u  tfie  Jodgci  ■tiH  enjoyed  Um  vii- 
▼U<^  of  Toiing  by  lacret  bidloC,  tbey  avtdled 
tfaemMlTW  of  it  to  aequit  the  aceoMd. 

Tho  1IM  of  the  Mcret  boUot  In  erimiiMl  triali, 
when  ilxst  introduoed  In  the  repabU<^  as  it  di- 
miniehed  the  power  of  the  arietoeraey,  which 
WM  eo  DOccaMrj  for  the  preeenrmtion  of  poUle 
order,  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  onfayonrable  to 
public  jottloa.  But  now,  when  it  adfht  have  bean 
•alnta^,  at  leaii  In  all  state  trials,  It  was,  under 
prrtence  of  the  false  Jodfment  cfTen  In  the  csm 
ofMarBnaandC«p&»  so  far  abolished,  that  aU 
perMMM  who  fled  ftom  trial,  or  who  declined  ap- 
pearance, were,  by  an  cKprsss  statnte,  deprived 
of  the  beoeflt  of  it;*  and  this  circumstance  de- 
serves to  be  iMntloned  as  the  first  instance,  per- 
hape,  in  which  the  judicial  forms  of  the  repnUic, 
Ibnnerly  partial  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
b^gan  to  be  nhsnged  In  fkvour  of  despotism. 
This  Innovation  was  probably  the  more  httl  in 
the  se^[nel,  that  the  emperor  himself,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  evidence,  of  uginr  proeecutlons, 
or  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  for  his  dlents, 
fref  oently  attended  the  courts.*  And  It  caniw»t 
bo  doubted,  that  as  oftmi  as  he  appeared,'  the 
part  which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
pleader,  must  have  had  very  great  and  Improper 
inflaenoe  in  the  cause. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  ars  dated  some 
regulations  calculated  for  the  peace  and  general 
orierofthecity.    Among  these,  it  Is 


that  the  number  of  prvtors  was  reduced  to  ten ; 
and  that  two  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
Inspect  the  nubile  revenue  ;■  that  some  fessts, 
which  had  besn  cuetomary,  were  prohibited, 
and  the  etKpense  of  others  itostralned  within 
moderate  bounds ;  that  the  care  of  the  public 
shows  was  entmetedto  the  pnrtore,  witha  com- 
petent ailowanee  from  the  tareasury  to  doDray  the 
OKpenes  of  tiiem,  but  under  an  es-prem  pronibi- 
tion  to  add,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  indined  to 
do^  Dnm  ambitious  motives,  above  an  equal  sum 
from  their  own  private  cetates.  The  shows  of 
gladlatsn  were  suMected  to  the  control  of  the 
senate,  and  the  nuaaW  of  pairs  to  be  CBEhlUted, 
on  any  partleolar  occasion,  restricted  to  sixty. 
The  ears  of  extinguishing  and  guarding  against 
fire  beli«  in  the^fepartmentof  thesedMee,  a  body 
of  six  hundred  men,  destined  to  this  service,  was 
put  under  the  oommand  of  thess  msglstratee. 
Persons  of  rank  having  given  cause  of  complaint, 
by  prcssnting  themselves  as  danesrs  or  pcrfiirm- 


SDio.CsSft.1ib.Ur.c.S. 
6  Ibid.  Sueton.  in  Anrust.  c.  M. 
r  Anone  the  renuurksble  triaU  of  tfaia  period  is 
BMatioaed  thai  of  M.  Primus,  who  luring  the  com- 
mand in  Maeedooia,  was  aoensed  of  baving,  witlMmt 
orden,  made  war  on  dhe  Odry«sas,aThrsciaa  natioo. 
Be  pleaded  the  orden  of  Angnstat  or  of  Marceilas ; 
bat  the  emperar  himself  attending  the  irisi,  denied 
his  baring  ever  given  each  orders,  and  the  defendant 
was  eondearaed.  He  is  said,  at  another  time,  to 
have  appoared  fan  behalf  of  his  confidants  Apniefais 
and  MsBnensiy  vlio  were  arraigned  of  s 
fciflaeaoe  In  protecting  a  poison  undi 
tion  f«r  adultery.  After  the  preseeotor  l>egan  _ 
open  the  charge.  Angostas  himself  came  Into  oeart, 
and  commanded  bim  net  to  trsdnce  hb  relsdons  and 
friends ;  a  stmtoh  of  power  which,  under  legal  go- 
o  Ufa  ■BUI,  ought  to  have  glvctt  offenee ;  but  In  ike 
pnMent  state  of  the  Reeaans,  onlv  put  the  entrfect  in 
nund  how  neoeasaiy  it  was  far  hkaself  to  coaxt  the 
Imperial  tavour ;  and  It  was  decreed  accordingly,  by 
tlm  Unanimsas  votes  of  all  the  senators,  that  in  mem- 
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era  on  the  puUie  theotn^  aoc 
strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  emperor  ever  aifeeted  a  desire' to  be  en- 
tirely relieved  of  the  government,  he  accom- 
panied his  moot  popular  acts  and  regulations 
with  a  fennal  and  ostentatious  resignation  of 
some  particular  parte  of  his  power.  Ilie  pro. 
vinoee  of  Narbonne  and  of  Cyprus,  which  had 
been  oricinally  part  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  first 
period  <n  his  reign  reetored  to  peace,  he  formally 
reaicned  them  Into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  fiut 
whOe  he  was  oeoupled  with  theee  pacific  or  po- 
pular measures,  the  Astures  and  Cantabri,  not- 
withstanding their  former  distresses,  still  paa- 
sionatshr  Ibnd  of  their  expiring  libertiee,  baring 
revolted  jret  a  third  time,  were  again  reduced 
with  great  slaughter*  Most  of  thoss  who  es- 
caped from  the  swords  of  the  Roman  legions, 
perished  by  their  own  handa.*  While  thia 
event,  in  appearance,  terminated  all  the  troubles 
which  subsisted  in  the  wcetem  pert  of  (he  em- 
pire, an  alarm  was  received  nvm  Egypt,  of 
a  formidable  enemy  appearii^f  to  intend  tne  in- 
vasion of  that  kingdom.  The  Ethiopians,  ptn> 
baMy,  encouraged  by  the  low  state  to  which, 
from  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Gallus  against 
the  Arabiana,  they  suppooed  the  Roman  forces 
on  the  Nile  to  have  been  reduced,  had,  by  tho 
time  that  the  alarm  had  l>een  eonimnnlcatod  to 
Rome,  actually  entered  the  province ;  and,  b^ 
fore  any  aeeistanoe  could  be  eent  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire^  were  repulsed  by  Petroulus, 
who  succeeded  to  GaUus  in  the  government  of 

^%ut  before  these  events  were  known,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
defonce  of  this  kingdom  in  person,  and  vms  sst 
out  on  his  voysce.  Having  put  into  SIdly  In 
his  way,  while  no  yet  remained  In  this  idand. 
the  usual  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.^ 
Ho  himself  was  named,  tcgether 
with  M.  LcUius  Nepos;  but  ho 
declined  accepting  of  die  oAcsb 
and  aflbeted  to  Imve  the  Roman 
as  of  old,  to  a  finee  choiceb 
relty  gave  riee  to  a  warm 
,  In  vvfaich  Qnintus  £mi- 
lius  Lepldus,  and  L.  Silanus  ap- 
peared as  competitors,  and  were  sunwrtsd  by 
numerous  partMs  of  their  friends.  Tne  peopla 
b^gan  to  recover  Ihe  remembrance  of  thelrformer 
power,  and  were  encouraged  oreupported  by  tho 
eandldatee  in  disorders  or  freedoms,  from  which 
they  had  for  some  time  Iwen  reetndned.  Augus- 
tus himself  was  alarmed  with  tiieee  appearances 
of  a  reriving  republic,  eummoned  both  the  ean- 
dldatee to  attend  him  in  SicHy ;  and  having  re- 
nrimanded  them  for  the  diaturbanoes  they  gavs^ 
forbade  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  de- 
pending elections  were  passed.  The  competition^ 
nevertheless,  was  cairied  on  with  great  warmth 
in  thdr  abeence,  and  ended  with  much  difilcult/ 
In  fovour  of  Lepidua. 

This  speelmen  rf  the  euppoeed  disorders  to 
which  the  people  were  InoUiied,  ha  theabsrties  of 
an  anthoriff  tnat  waa  fit  to  restrain  them,  probo- 
Uy  induoed  theomperor  to  hasten  the  recall  of 
Agrippa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  eonld  devdvo 
the  care  of  the  dty.  The  breach  which  had 
been  some  time  mane  In  hie  fomilv,  by  the  death 
of  Marcellns,  remained  unrepaired ;  and  ha 
seems  to  have  heUtated  In  the  diolce  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  was  to  plaoe  next  to  hhneelf  la 
power,  and  in  succsssJon  to  the  i 
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His  dughtar  Julia,  tlw  widow  of  Marodlos, 
had  yet  orouifht  no  addition  to  his  offi 
She  was  now  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  secom 
risge,  and  was  lilcely  to  bestow  on  lier  husband 
the  character  of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of 
her  father.  It  is  said,  that  Meccnaa  adTised 
the  emperor  to  malce  choice  of  Agrippa.  «  This 
man/'  he  said,  <<  is  already  too  high  to  remain 

I  ground. 


D,     he  said,  <<  is  already  too  hi|, 
where  he  is :   be  must  be  lifted  up  to  a  place  yet 
higher,  or  be  cast  to  the  ground.    > 

Agrippa  was  aooordinffly,  about  this  time, 
made  to  part  with  MarcdL,  the  niece  of  Aoffus- 
tus,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  married,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  husband  of 
lulia,  and  by  this  title  the  first  In  the  family  of 
CiBsar. 

The  emperor,  while  in  Sicily,  haring  bestow- 
ed on  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  on  otiier  towns 
of  that  islan<i,  the  privilege  of  Roman  colonies, 
and  having  made  some  other  arrangements  for 
the  better  government  of  the  province,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  from  thence  into  Greece.  As 
he  passed  through  Sparta  and  Athens,  he  treated 
the  iniiabitants  of  those  once  eminent  cities  with 
marlcs  of  favour  or  displeasure,  according  to  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  lata  dlTisions  of  the 
empire. 

The  Soartans  had,  with  proper  hospitality, 
received  Li  via  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  in 
return,  were  now  honoured  with  tiie  presence  of 
the  emperor  at  one  of  the  public  meals,  which 
they  still  affected  to  retain  in  memory  of  their 
ancient  institutions.  They  likewise  received  a 
ffrant  of  the  island  of  Cithera^  which  formerly 
bad  belonged  to  their  territory. 

The  AUienians,  on  tho  contrary.  It  is  said, 
were  put  In  mind  of  their  partiality  to  Antony 
and  Cleopatra^  and  of  the  singular  ostentation 
with  which  they  admitted  the  %ueen  of  Bgypt  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  In  resentment  of  this  be- 
haviour, tliey  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty 
in  £gina  and  Eretria,  and  forbid  to  receive  any 
presents  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  their  city, 
a  distinction,  which,  it  seems,  was  stIU  ear- 
nestly courted,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
derived  some  revenue. 

From  these  visits  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Samos,  where  he  remained 
for  the  wmter.*  Here  he  not  only  had  a  confir- 
mation of  the  retorts  already  mentioned,  relat- 
ing to  the  saocess  of  Petronius  asainst  the  Ethi- 
opians, but  received  an  embassy  from  this  people 
to  sue  for  peace.  Thev  had  addressed  them- 
selves to  Petronius;  and  lieing  referred  to  the 
emperor,  desired  that  they  might  have  guides  to 
conduct  them  to  him.  «  This  emperor,'*  theysaid, 
*'  or  the  place  of  his  abode,  we  know  not.  *'  Beiug 
conducted  to  Samos,  on  this  route  by  wiiich  he  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  Asia,  they  obtained  a  peace, 
without  any  of  the  submissions  or  unequal  con- 
ditions bv  wliicb  the  Romans  were  formerly  ac- 
customed to  prepare  the  way,  in  every  treaty,  for 
the  farther  extension  of  their  conquests." 

In  the  spring,  Augustus  passed  from  Samos 

to  Biibj^iia,  in  which,  though  one 

U.  C.  738.    of  the  provinces  tliat  had  lieen  com- 

mitted  to  the  administration  of  the 

PMUus'  ■«n»*^  ^  ^I  bis  own  authority, 

jf^rvtt.  made  some  ren>rmatk>iis,  and  upon 

^Mg«#f.ao»,   A  complaint,   that  the  people  of 

4U4U.^^        Cyzicnm   bad  insulted  with   the 

ro^  and  pat  to  death  soom  Romaii 
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dtixetts,  he  stript  them  of  ssreral  pri^'iWcs 
which  they  had  hitlierto  eo^yed.  Fiom  thcnes^ 
be  continued  his  progress  into  Syria,  and  thcra 
likewise  inflicted  some  severities  on  the  dtlxej  a 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  a  ponishmsnt  of  their  se* 
dltions  and  disrespect  to  bis  govemoDcnt.^ 


The  Parlhianshad  not  yet  restored  tho  Ronaa 
ipdves,  and  the  trophies,  of  wfaleh  tfaer  had 
»t  poesesston  on  the  defeats  of  Craasns  and  An- 


got. 

tony.  This  was  the  condition,  0*1  whidi  the 
king  had  obtained  the  releaso  of  his  son.  Be- 
ing now  reminded  of  It,  or  akrmed  by  the  i»- 
proach  of  the  Roman  cmpestnr  to  his  frontier,  ha 
sent  An  embassy  to  perform  this  article.  But  o# 
the  Roman  prisoners,  many,  soon  afler  they 
were  taken,  perished  by  their  own  hands; 
otlMTs,  being  reoonciled  by  degrees  to  their  e6i»- 

and  having  settled,  were  onwUUng  to 
They  concealed  thensselves  from  tha 

who  were  sent  to  assemble  and  oondnct 


persons  1 

them  to  the  frontier,  and  bat  a  few  were  re- 
covered.     Time,   together  with  the 
standards  and  other  trophies,  were  01 
with  great  pomp  to  the  city  of  RomOi 

Augustus  had  already  receivadthe  oongratiila 
tions  of  the  senate  and  people^  on  the  cenchislaB 
of  his  trea^  with  the  Ptethians,  and  knowfag 
how  much  it  was  become  a  point  of  henoor  at 
Rome  to  repair  the  disnaoe  which  Roman 
armies  had  Incurred  on  the  Enphiatss  and  tha 
Tigris,  he  indulged,  on  the  condusion  of  tUa 
transaction,  a  di^rse  of  vanity,  which  was  on- 
usual  with  him  on  other  occasions.    Ho  ordered 


Rome^  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

Tno  Romans,  in  conferring  honoors  00  thooa 
who  performed  any  snoosssful  service^  oso* 
sidered  the  advantage  itself,  more  than  thameaaa 
by  which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  Indulged, 
with  all  the  distinctions  that  military  coarage  or 
personal  ability  could  daim,  every  cAcer,  ander 
whose  auspices  they  prospered,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  valour.*  On  thu  principle,  Augustas^ 
without  having  performed  any  military  opera- 
tion whatever,  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  aa 
enemy,  before  whom  the  armies  of  AJntony  and 
Crassus  had  perished. 

The  object  of  the  emperor's  Joomey  ta  the 
east  having  been  obtained  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Egypt,  he  did  not  proceed  in  Usnro- 
gress  beyond  the  province  of  Syria.  Frona 
thence,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  be  disclaimed 
every  Intention  or  wish  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
the  empire,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  the  princes  of  Asia,  vrho  were  con* 
sidered  as  confederates  or  allies  of  the  Bomans. 
Among  theee,  he  gave  to  Tarcondimotos  a  prin-> 
cipality  in  Cilida;  to  Arehdans,  ths  Lssser 
Armenia;  to  Herod,  over  and  above  his  owa 
kingdom  of  Judaa,  the  prindpallty  of  Zcne- 
dorus,   in  its  neighbourhood.      He  restored  n 

Srince,  of  the  name  of  Mithridates,  to  the  king- 
om  of  Commagen^k  firom  which  his  father  had 
been  expdled  ;  and,  at  ths  i»^«st  of  the  poople 
of  Armenia,  sent  his  stepson  Tiberius  Claadiaa 
Nero,  now  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  with  n 
oommisdon  to  removs  Artabaxus,  then  in  PM- 
sesslon  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  dedare  TIri* 
dates,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  to  be  Itssovsreign. 
This  revdation  in  Armenia  howerer  was,  by 
tiie  death  of  Artabaius,  who  fell  by  tha  hmm 
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•rhkownralJMti,  Inpvt  affceted  befim  tlw 
•rrival  of  Tiberius. 

While  the  emperor  wm  tkm  employed  in  the 
provincei,  the  ordinary  aiioeeetion  of  maffistntee 
tookplaoeat  Rome*  and  he  himself  being  named 
eonsol,  together  with  Caius  Sentlos,  again  de- 
clined the  title,  without  recommending  a  sub- 
stitute. Great  animosities  arose  among  the 
candidates  for  this  honour.  Agrippa  had  been 
called  away  into  Gaul,  upon  an  alarm  reeeiTed 
on  the  German  frontier,  and  from  thence  into 
Spain,  to  quell  another  rerolt  of  the  Astures  and 
Cantabri.  In  his  absence  the  consul  Sentius 
and  the  senate,  unable  to  repress  the  tumults, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  who  was  still 
In  Asia,  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  the 
election,  and,  in  return,  had  a  freih  proof  of  his 
msgoanimity  and  candour  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lucretius,  a  known  partisan  of  the  re- 
publie,  and  one  of  those,  who  being  among  the 
proscribed,  had  escaped  from  the  massacre. 

Augustus,  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  had  ac 
counts  of  the  birth  of  a  grandson  daius,  the  eld- 
est of  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter  Ju- 
lia, and  had  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
by  which  the  senate  annexed  the 
anniversary  of  this  birth  to  the  days 
of  public  njoicing.  On  his  way  ta 
Italy,  he  passed  another  winter  in 
Samoa,  wnere  he  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  many  nations,  and 
among  these,  an  embassy  fimn  In- 
dia, attended  with  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, and  chanred  with  a  variety 
of  presents.*  But  what  probably 
most  enteruined  the  curious  in  ths 
world,  was  the  eocliibition  of  an  Indian 
sage  or  Brahmin,  who  having  taken  his  resoliw 
tion  to  die,  was  ambitious  to  make  his  exit  in 
preMUoe  of  the  Roman  court.  Being  Indulged 
in  this  desire,  and  flattered  with  the  attendance 
of  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators,  he  prepared 
a  funeral  pile,  which  he  set  on  ftre»  and  vrith 
much  ostentation  and  gravity  threw  himself  in- 
to the  midst  of  it.'  His  tomb  was  marked  with 
the  following  inscription.  **  Here  lies  Tar- 
marus  or  Tarmanochegas,  an  Indian  of  Banrosa, 
who,  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  ended  his 
days  by  a  voluntary  deadi.**'  In  such  actions,, 
we  maj  perceive  the  powerful  attraction  of 
glory,  m»m  whatever  sort  of  performance  it  be 
supposed  to  arise. 

When  the  emperor*s  intended  return  was  an- 
nounced at  Rome,  many  honours  were  decreed 
to  him,  all  of  which  he  declined,  except  that  of 
having  an  altar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jupi- 
ter Redux,  and  that  of  having  ths  day  of  his  ar- 
rival inserted,  under  the  title  Augustalia,  among 
the  festi^s  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach 
to  the  city,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  pre- 
pared to  go  forth  in  procession  to  meet  him ;  but 
either  from  an  aversion  to  pageantry,  whidi  he 
ever  shunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve 
antne  purpose,  or  from  a  desire  of  procuring 
fresh  encomiums  of  moderation,  he  made  his  en- 
try in  the  night  to  avoid  this  oomplimsnt.    On 
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the  following  day,  he  procured  resolution*  of  the 
senate  and  people,  promoting  Tilxaius,  the  ela* 
est  of  the  sons  of  Livia,  to  toe  rank  of  prator^ 
and  bestowing  on  Dmsus,  the  younger  brother, 
the  privilm  of  standing  for  anv  of  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  commonwealth  five  years  before 
the  legal  age.  He  himself,  at  the  same  timet 
accepted  the  office  of  censor,  with  a  new  title, 
that  of  inspector  of  manners,*  for  five  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  tho 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such  an 
authority  was  wanting  to  take  cognizance  of  tha 
disorders  committed  in  the  hite  canvas  for  the 
election  of  consuls  ;  but,  as  the  period  was  near 
approaching,  at  which  be  was  to  repeat  the  form 
of  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable  that 
he  choee  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of  cen- 
sor, in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  prepa- 
ratory to  this  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up,  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  mav  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  members,  and  for  substituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emperor  was  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, nis  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for 
palliatives,  and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to 
diride  the  odium  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure. 
He  gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was 
become  too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself 
with  an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them, 
without  stating  anv  personal  objection.  He  at 
first  proposed  to  take  upon  himself  only  the  no- 
mination of  thirty  memoers,  and  under  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  should  name  the  most  worthy. 
These  thirty,  under  a  like  solemn  oath,  were 
dhrected,  each,  to  give  in  a  list  of  five,  which 
would  have  made  up  the  number  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  And  these,  if  they  had  been  agreea- 
ble to  tne  emperor,  would  have  probably  made 
the  first  part  of  the  roll.  But  as  he  was  in 
many  instances  disappointed  and  displeased  with 
the  choice  that  was  made,  he  selected  only  thirty 
of  the  whole,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  direc- 
tions as  before,  each  to  name  five ;  but  being 
equally  dissatisfied  vrith  this  new  nomination, 
he  took  the  whole  on  himself;  and  alleging,  that 
the  officer  who  collected  the  names  had  made 
some  mistakes,  and  that  many,  who  were  thus 
proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate,  had  neces- 
sary avocations  in  the  prorinces,  he  undertook, 
by  his  own  authority,  to  reform  the  list.  Tbis 
task,  however,  he  performed  under  so  much 
apprehension  of  danger  to  his  person,  that,  as  in 
the  former  instance  of  the  same  Idnd,  he  carried 
armour  under  his  clothes,  and  had  a  guard  of  ten 
chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons,  who 
had  orders  not  to  admit  above  one  person  at  a 
time  to  approach  him.'*  By  his  conduct  in  this 
matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  censures,  he 
vms  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  eneinies, 
or  he  himself  at  least  took  such  Impressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  In  alarm,  and 
occasioned  some  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  conspi- 
racies which  were  forming  asainst  him." 

Upon  observing  how  much  the  emperor  was 
alarmed,  It  was  moved  In  llio  senate^  as  an  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  the  daii|^  to  which  he  wm 
exposed,  that  the  memben  ehould  take  arma, 
and  in  certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  the  nij^ht 
in  the  palace.  «  I  am  unfortunately  addicted 
to  snore,*'  said  Antlstius  Lubeo,  who  still  pos- 
■essed  some  remains  of  the  republicui  spirit, 
«  and  am  afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome 
guest  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince."' 

llie  period  for  which  Augustus 
had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  charge  of  part 
of  the  provinces  being  about  to 
expire,  he  repeated  the  form  of  his 
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I  ■It  JL^tiiUu  resignation,  and  was  prevailed  up- 
AHtT^Mo*  ^^  *®  resume  his  trust,  though 
JueU.  44. '  hut  for  a  term  of  five  years  longer. 
Agrippa  being  now  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  first  in  his  favour,  as 
well  as  his  nearest  relation,  was  joined  with 
him  for  the  same  term  of  five  years,  in  the 
character  of  tribune  of  the  people. 

During  the  preceding  part  or  the  new  estab- 
lishment, Augustus  bad  affected  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  the  military  department, 
or  to  the  provinces  committed  to  his  charge.  In 
the  city,  or  in  civil  affairs,  he  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  tempo- 
rary office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period 
upon  which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seemed  to 
have  thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more 
direct  authority.  He  accordingly  received  from 
the  senate,  an  appointment  of  perpetual  extra- 
ordinary consul,  to  be  preceded  m  all  public  ap- 
Eirances  b^  twelve  lictors,  and  in  the  senate  to 
ve  a  chair  of  state  placed  between  the  ordi- 
narv  consuls  of  the  year.  He  likewise  received 
unlimited  authority  to  enact  laws,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which,  the  senate  offered  to  bind  them- 
selves hj  oath.  In  this,  he  took  occasion  to  give 
a  proof  of  bis.  moderation,  by  preventing  the 
oath  to  be  administered;  but  he  proceeded  from 
henceforward  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with 
fewer  disguises  than  he  had  formerly  employed. 

Prerogatives,  hitherto  assumed  under  the 
name  of  some  ordinary  magistracy,  were  com- 
mitted to  officers,  acting  by  the  appointment  of 
Casar,  and  b  v  his  sole  authority.  Among  these, 
Boay  be  numbered  the  inspection  of  the  public 
works ;  of  the  bighwavs ;  the  navigation  of  the 
river;  the  markets;'  the  public  granaries;  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  or  government  of  the 
city,  which  was  now  committed  to  a  military 
prssfect  or  governor.  Other  new  institutions 
were  made,  to  remedy  evils  of  a  recent  date. 

From  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Italy  had 
remained  subject  to  many  disorders.  The  in- 
habitants, alleging  the  dangers  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  m  their  persons  and  properties, 
continued  to  form  Into  Imnds,  and  taking  arms, 
under  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employ- 
ed thoee  arms  for  lawless  purposes;  robbM, 
murdered,  or  by  force  confined  to  labour  in 
their  work-housea  many  innocent  passengers, 
whether  fVeemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  thoucht 
proper  to  question  or  violate^under  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  disorderly  persons.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
guards  were  potted  at  proper  intervals,  and  a 

riea  of  military  patrole  established  throughout 
country,  with  orders  to  protect  travdlers,  to 
inspect  the  work-houses  or  receptacles  of  labour- 
ing slaves,  and  to  suppress  all  assodationi,  ba- 
msa  thoae  of  the  ancient  oorporatloHa.' 
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Bvthe  same  authority  Augustas  revived  bsbm 
obsolete  laws  and  gave  instructions  to  put  them 
in  force :  such  as  tlie  laws  limltinff  expenae,  re- 
straining  adultery,  lewdness,  and  bribery,  to* 
gether  with  the  laws  which  liad  been  provided 
to  promote  marriage,  or  to  discourage  odiliaey. 
The  limitation  of  expense  may  have  had  Us 
propriety  under  a  republic,  where  it  is  an  oljeot 
of  state  not  to  suffer  tlie  citizen  by  hla  mauMT 
of  liviuff,  or  by  his  affoetation  of  magnifloeDee^ 
to  ruin  himself,  or  to  aim  at  distinction  abow 
his  equals ;  but  the  object  of  the  sumptoaiy 
laws,  now  enforced,  Is  not  spedaDy  menaonetL 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  lawu 
revived  by  Julius  Clesar,  and  eonaequcndy  the 
same  with  that  of  the  laws  long  ainoe  obtain- 
ed,  under  the  republic,  by  the  tribune  Licinin% 
and  chiefly  respecting  the  consumption  of  pto- 
visions. 

In  limiting  the  excess  of  the  table,  AugmCoa 
was  himself  a  striking  example  of  sobriety* 
being  extremely  moderate  and  awtemiona  In  tn# 
use  of  vrine  and  of  food  ;*  and  with  respect  to 
the  other  objecta  of  hia  severity,  although  h« 
himself  was  not  equally  free  fiom  Imputatleiit 
he  probably  already  experienced  the  necessity  of 
certain  reatrainta  in  his  own  fiunily,  and  verf 
properly  thought  it  became  him.  In  the  capacity 
of  magistrate,  every  where  to  watch  over  tlM 
purity  of  domestic  manners.  His  seal  to  r^ 
commend  marriage,  and  to  promote  ^settle- 
ment of  fkmilies,  probably  suggested  llie  aama 
measures.' 

The  Romans,  by  meana  of  the  oouaa,  e^ 
tained  a  more  regular  account  of  llie  numbers  ef 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  wave, 
exceedingly  watehful  of  their  population,  even 
when  tliey  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dimi- 
nution of  it.  They  made  laws  to  encour^ 
marriage,  when  the  advantagea  enjoyed  by  any 
Roman  citizen,  as  father  of  a  family,  were  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  encouragement.  Augua- 
tus  being  to  rerive  thoee  laws,  produced  and 
read  in  the  senate  a  speech  at  that  time,  atfll 
extant,  which  had  been  delivered  by  MeteUna 
Numidicus  on  tills  subject,  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  present  date. 

Even  so  far  back,  under  the  republic,  iBbn  de- 
dine  of  domestic  manners  may  have  bq^nn  to  ha 
felt.  Licentiousness  and  want  of  economy 
may  have  already  broke  Into  the  eatahHahmaot 
of  Roman  fiunilles ;  disorders  happening  In  tfaa 
state  of  matrimony,  may  have  deterred  the  sin- 
gle from  embracing  it.  But  if  the  effect  of  sock 
circumstances  then  began  to  appear,  how  muok 
more  may  we  suppose  that  the  destructive  civil 
wars,  wliich  followed ;  the  removal  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitanta  of  Italy,  to  maka  way  for 
strangers  and  addien  of  f    ' 


fortune, 
operated  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  people? 
These  troubles  ending  In  military  goventmeDt ; 
the  uncertainty  of  every  man's  condition  de* 
pending  on  the  will  of  a  master;  fear,  melu»- 
choly,  and  d^ectioo,  felt  amidst  the  miaa  «f  n 


4fe  Us  ordlaary  dlet^  when  ha  wsntai  naaiMi 
nent,  he  eat  a  Uttle  bread,  with  some  dried  ftniw 
witbofot  obMrring  any  stated  tfane  for  bis  asealo. 
He  ordered  bis  table  indeed  to  Iw  regnlariy  lerted; 
but  he  himself  joioed  the  company  imgvlarly.  often 
after  they  were  let,  and  Ikeqaeatly  left  them  beiiNre 
they  were  done,  aod  iniisted  that  ho  should  not  be 
dlitoibcd  in  thb  fireedom  by  any  eeremony  of  wai^ 
lag  for  him,  or  by  any  troublesome  attenf 
ever.    Sueton.  in  Octav.  c.1%  rt.  71^  77. 
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fldlfln  TCfoliUfly  nay  haift  «Rii]il0ted  the  aeeift- 
miilftdMi  of  eVUi,  and  the  efleet  may  haT«  sng- 
gMtod  to  Angaatu  the  neoMaity  of  FeYiying  the 
aodaot  lawa  of  the  repnbUo  for  the  encourage- 
mant  of  population ;  maomaeh,  that  the 
aion  and  appUeatlon  of  them  became  a  pi 
eUect  of  his  reign. 

^etoniua,  aa  naoal  in  hia  manner,  withoat 
regard  to  datea»  bringa  into  one  Tiew  many  par- 
tienlan  of  the  policy  of  Aunatua  relating  to  thla 
anl^eot.  Among  thme,  it  le  mentioned  that  he 
aogmented  the  rewarda  of  marriage,  and  the 
penaltiea  on  eelibacy.*  That  he  aometimea 
aroBght  forward  the  ehSldren  of  hia  own  Ikmiiy 
btothenlaoaof  jmbUeaaaembly,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  profit  by  that  example;  but  that 
hia  seal  in  thia  matter  waa  far  from  being  ae- 
ceptabk  to  the  peo|de.  That  he  waa  frequently 
aeooated  in  the  theatree  and  places  of  public  re- 
aort|  with  general  eries  of  aversion  j— -had  re- 
areaentationa  from  oltiaens  of  rank,  that  it  waa 
frnpoasible  to  support  tlie  ertraTagance  of  wo- 
men edooated  in  lugh  condition,  and  was  obliged 
fa  coRect  many  m  the  edicts  he  at  first  had 
pnbliahed,  and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigour  ;-* 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  h^ 
miliee,  he  permitted  free  and  noble  citizena  to 
marry  emaneipated  slayes ;  *-^hat  the  law,  ne- 
'vcrtheless,  was  still  duded;— that  pretended 
■larriages  were  contracted  with  childnn  or  fe- 
males under  age,  and  the  completion  of  course 
Indefinitely  deferred  ;*— that  to  pre^nt  such 
emsions  or  frauds,  it  was  enacted  that  no  mar- 
riage could  beligiQly  contracted  with  any  fb- 
maie  under  ten  years  of  age,  nor  the  completion 
of  any  marriaae  be  delayed  aboTO  two  yeara 
after  tlia  date  or  the  supposed  contract.  * 

Aa  it  waa  proposed  to  multiply  marriagea,  so 
It  appeared  likewise  of  consequence  to  render 
the  diaeolution  of  thoee  already  formed  more  dif- 
fieult,  and  to  lay  diyorcea  and  separations  under 
proportional  reiiraints.  ^  Under  this  wretched 
policy  it  seemed  to  be  fbrgotten,  that  where 
manldnd  are  happy,  nature  baa  jmrovided  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  marriage.  The  sorereign, 
who  eharged  himself  with  the  care  of  the  people, 
aeemed  to  consider  a  etate  into  which  mankind 
are  powerAilly  led,  by  the  most  irresistible  calls 
of  affection,  passion  and  desire,  as  a  kind  of 
workltouse  into  which  they  must  be  driyen  by 
the  goad  and  the  whip,  or  a  prison  in  which 
they  must  be  detained  under  Imuts  and  fetters  of 
Iron.  The  people  aeemed  to  feel  themselves  be- 
come the  property  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  multiply,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  ;  and  they  resisted  thia  part 
of  his  adminiatration,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstanee  of  the  state  ef  degradation  hito  which 
they  were  fidlen. 

Augustus,  in  this  second  period 
U  C.  736.  ef  his  reign,  while  he  extended  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  still  endea- 
yoored  to  disguise  it  under  some 
forms  or  regulations  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  For  this  pvrpose,  he 
reyiyed  the  laws  against  bribery, 
those  against  taking  fees  for  the 
pleading  of  causes,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  enfbree  tlie  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  so  far  mis- 
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took  the  situation  into  which  he  had  brought  tha 
people^  aa  to  reyiye  laws  against  bribery,  after 
free  election;  the  ] 
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there  ceased  to  be  any  free  election ;  the  lawa 
against  accepting  of  fees  "  for  pleading  of  cau- 
ses, after  all  the  motiyes  which  formerly  induo 
ed  senatora  to  lend  their  gratuitous  protection, 
had  ceased  to  exist ; "  the  law  imposing  a  fine 
upon  members  of  the  senate  cominc  too  late  to 
their  places,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  which  the  em- 
peror enforced  hia  own  decrees.  >*  In  these  in- 
stances, then,  we  must  suppose  that  Augustus^ 
In  the  usual  strain  of  his  policy,  reriyed  tha« 
laws  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieyed  that  the  republic  was  still  In  existence. 
But  notwithstanding  ills  attention,  by  these  and 
other  methods,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usur- 
pation, he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of 
nis  sulgects,  nor  eyen  the  animadyersion  of  buf- 
foons, to  whom  some  degrees  of  fireedom  or  of 
petulance  are  permitted^  after  they  are  withheld 
from  eyery  one  else.  Haying  banished  a  player 
of  the  name  of  Pylades,  for  a  dilference  with 
another  player  of^the  name  of  Bathyllua,  ha 
afterwards,  to  please  the  people,  recalled  Pyla- 
des; and  giring  him  some  admonition  to  be 
upon  hia  good  behayiour  for  the  future :  **  That 
Is  a  ieat,*'^said  the  other,  «  for  the  more  that  tha 
people  are  occupied  with  our  quarreh^  the  better 
forVon."  ** 

Tlie  emperor  haying  remained  at  Rome  about 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  sa- 
cond  period  of  his  reign,  continued,  or  l>egan  to 
ca^  on  many  worlca  for  the  ornament,  magni- 
ficence, or  conyenience  of  the  dty.  To  dOTay 
the  expense  of  sncH  works,  he  lidd  persons,  who 
had  obtained  a  triumph,  or  any  military  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  spdUs ; 
and  by  these  means,  perliaps,  made  some  offioera 
pay  for  their  yanlty  more  than  they  had  taken 
nrom  the  enemy.  He  waa  supposed  to  l)e  la- 
yiah  of  military  honours,  which  in  reality  began 
to  lose  their  yalue,  or  to  change  their  nature, 
l>eing  mere  badges  of  court  fayour,  not  as  for- 
merly, the  eyidence  or  record  of  signal  seryioes 
rendered  to  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  tea- 
timouy  of  yictorious  armies,  and  the  yoice  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  oliseryed,  as  an  eyidence^ 
how  much  the  triumph  was  fallen  in  ita  yalue, 
that,  for  aome  advantage  gained  over  the  Gara- 
mantes,  ^  an  obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  it  waa  beatowed 
on  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  but 
newly  admitted  a  Roman  citizen ;  while  it  waa 
declined  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  it  was  due  for 
his  eminent  services,  and  who  considered  It 
aa  a  piece  of  empty  pageantry,  which  could 
add  nothing  to  tlie  consideration  he  already  en- 
joyed. " 

About  this  time  Augustus  re- 
U.  C.  738.  ceived  an  accession  to  bis  fiimily 
August.  ^I  ^®  ^^^  ^^  another  grandson, 

11  MO,  Jn^t    of  the  name  of  Lucius,  the  second 
4A.  son  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter 

Julia;   and  by  adopting  both  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of 
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CaiiM  wnd  Loeiiis  Ccaar,  and,  by  tlie  same  act, 
published  the  deatiDation  of  his  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festivals,  which  were  insti- 
tuted on  this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  alarms 
which  were  reoeired  at  once  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Historians  give  us  a  list  of  par- 
U.  C.  797.  ticuhurs,  exhibitin|r  the  troubles  to 
L,  Vomitius  which  so  extensive  a  territorr  was 
Ahenobar-  still  exposed.  The  Commenii  and 
*^»lf'J^  Venooes,  nations  inhabiting  the 
mtlhuSciph.  ^ndleysof  the  Alps,  were  in  arma. 
liSr^tat  The  Panonii  and  Noriaci  had  at- 
JJr'  ttOuA  Istria.      The  Danthdetl 

and  Soordlaci  had  invaded  Mace- 
donia. The  SauromattB  had  passed  the  Danube. 
Some  cantons,  both  of  Dalmatia  and  Spain,  had 
revolud.  The  Sicambri,  Usupetes,  and  Tench- 
teri,  German  nati«Mis  bordering  on  the  Rhine^ 
having  seized  on  the  Italian  traders  who  fre- 
quented their  oountrv,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  punishing  slaves,  nailed  them 
to  the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made 
a  descent  upon  Gaul.  They  sunnised  and  put 
to  flight  a  party  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
by  LfOllins  to  observe  their  motions.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  advantage,  they  fell  in  with  the 
main  body,  commanded  bv  Lollius  himself, 
equally  unprepared  to  receive  them,  obliged 
mm  to  retire  with  great  loas,  and  with  the  dia- 
graoe  of  leaving  the  standard  of  one  of  the  le- 
gions in  the  hands  of  hia  enemies.' 

lliese  revolts  of  the  fiontier  provinces,  or  in- 
cursions of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  agea, 
and  terminated  at  last  In  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  first  sig- 
nal calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Roman 
arms  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  empe- 
ror.' It  was  supposed  to  have  greatly  affSected 
him,  and  to  have  caused  the  resoltttion  which  he 
took  to  ptm  the  Alps,  and  to  superintend,  in 
person,  tne  measures  that  were  necessary  to  re- 
pair this  loss.  His  departure  from  Rome,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  is  lilcewise  ascribed  to  other 
motives.  He  had  now,  for  about  two  yearai, 
been  exposed  in  the  city  to  the  animadversion 
and  censure  which  a  people,  still  petulant  though 
not  free,  were  ready,  on  so  near  a  view,  to  be- 
stow on  his  person  and  government ;  and  it  was 
part  of  his  policy  to  wimdraw,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, from  the  observation  of  such  a  people,  in 
order  to  preserve  that  respect  and  authority 
which  too  much  familiarity  is  apt  to  impair. 
He  accordingly  took  occasion  from  these  alarms, 
on  the  west  and  northern  frontier,  to  absent 
himself  finom  the  dtr ;  and  despatched  Agrippa, 
at  the  same  time,  into  Asia,  where  a  contest 
which  had  arisen  respecting  the  auooession  of 
the  Idngdom  of  the  Bosphorua  required  his  pre- 
aence. 

The  einperor,  leaving  llie  adminiatraiion  of 
ailkirs  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
set  out  for  Gaul,  accompanied  by  Mnoenas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  prntor,  who  made 
a  part  of  his  court  At  Us  airival  in  Gaul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had  taken 
on  the  approach  of  the  German  Invaders,  wInh 
not  being  prepared  to  make  a  continual  war  ba- 
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Tond  their  own  booDdaries^  had  rcpaaaed  ttm 
Rhine.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  receive  tha 
representations  that  were  made  la 
him  relating  to  the  administraftleD 
of  the  province.  AafMNig  these  are 
mentioned  complaints  of  cxtottioai 
on  the  part  of  the  governor.  Thia 
"  r,  though  now  bearing  a  R^ 
name,  that  of  Lictnius,  waa 
Of  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  bad 
been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Joliua 
Canar.  Having  become  by  the 
bounty  of  his  master,  a  freeman  and  a  Resnan 
citizen,  he  was  afterward  gradually  raiaed,  by 
Augustus  himself,  to  the  height  of  hie  ] 
command,  in  which  he  committed  em 
oppressions.  Being  convicted  of  the 
which  were  laid  to  his  chaige,  it  ia  said,  that 
the  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  pravlnea 
was  seized,  but  not  returned  to  the  owners.' 

While  the  Germans  fled  from  Gaul  npoa  the 
report  of  the  emperor's  approach,  the  revolta  el 
the  Commenii  and  Venonee,  of  the  Panonii 
and  Ugures  Commati,  were  qudled  at  the  same 
time  by  the  different  oiBccn  who  had  been  cna- 
ploved  against  them.  The  Rheti  and  Venddieiy 
nations  Inhabiting  the  valley  of  Trent,  havinf 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ra- 
man traders,  of  making  incursions  into  Gaul, 
and  even  into  Italy,  were  attacked  fint  b^  Dr«- 
sus,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  livia,  and 
being  forced  from  their  own  country,  moved  in 
a  hostile  manner  into  the  Roman  province^ 
where  they  were  received  by  Tiberius,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army  ;  and  beinc  preaaed 
at  otce  by  both  the  brothers,  were  ooCged  la 
make  their  submiasion,  and  to  suffer  the  greater 
part  of  their  men,  able  to  carrr  anna,  t»  ba 
transplanted  into  other  eountries.*^ 

The  peace  being  thus  established  on  the  aida 
•f  Germany,  the  emperor  applied  himasif  ta 
rcetore  some  cities  which  hacTgoneto  ruin  In 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  plant  new 
colonies  in  Gayl  and  In  Spain.  Whether  thcaa 
were  aettiements  provided  for  the  vetenna  and 
Emeriti,  by  dispooaessing  the  ancient  InhaU- 
tanta,  or  new  plantations  made  in  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands.  Is  uncertain.  &ictoniua 
informs  us,  that  no  leas  than  twenty-eight  dif- 


ferent coloniea  were  settled  In  Italy, 
built,  and  funda  allotted  to  defray  the  e 
of  these  newly  established  oommunitlee; 
that  penons,  who  had  filled  any  office  of  magia- 
stracy  in  these  colonies,  were  entitled  to  a  Toln 
in  the  dections  at  Rome. 

Among  the  acts  of  Augnatoa,  during  Wm 
progress  in  Gaul,  are  mentioned  the  effeeta  of 
his  attention  to  tiie  favourite  olject  of  enoonr- 
aging  population,  with  the  premiuma  he  gave, 
wherever  he  paaaed,  to  such  persona  as  pnaented 
him  with  numerous  families  of  children ;'  it  in 
mentioned,  that  the  dty  of  Paphoe  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  he  gave  erdeia  to  havn 
it  rebuilt ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  futora  pa- 
tronage^ gave  the  Inhabitanta  leave  to  change  tha 
name  to  Augusta:'  that  M  ra- 
il. C  730.       atored  to  the  peopla  of  Cyzfaom 
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in  Bltbynla,  the  pr!Tll«get  of 
which  he  hlmwlf  had  latdy  de- 
prired  them :  that  his  orders,  to 
re-eatablish  the  lAng  of  Pontua 
in  poeeeaeioii  of  the  Boaphoros, 
which  had  been  nsarpco  hj  a 
pretmded  detoendant  of  Mithri- 
,  bdnc  tuceenfiiUj  exeeated  by  Agrippa, 
he  reeeived  the  report  of  this  serrice  without 
l^aTine  it  oommanicated  to  the  senate.  And  this 
is  said  to  bays  been  the  first  instance  In  wliich 
this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  liaving  been  oIKpred  to  Agrippa,  on 
this  oecasion,  was  again  dedioed.* 
Aogustus  had  now  passed  above  two  years  in 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  end  for 
which  he  went,  whether  of  a  tem- 
porary reeess  firom  Rome,  or  of 
making  the  necessary  proTialon  for 
tlie  security  of  the  provinoe.  LeaT- 
ing  Drusus,  the  younger  of  the 
sons  of  Liyia,  to  command  on  tlie 
Rhine,  and  to  continue  tlie  mili- 
tary serriees  he  had  lately  begun 
amonc  the  Alpe,  he  himself  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Italy.  But,  willing  to  avoid 
the  crowds  which  usuaUy  advanced  to  receive 
him  on  his  approach  to  tlie  dty,  he  made  his 
entry  in  the  night  The  senat^  however,  not 
to  lose  any  opportunity  of  paying  their  court, 
ordered  to  be  ereetedy  in  the  usuafplaoe  of  their 
aasemblv,  an  altar,  on  which  to  oirer  a  sacrifles 
of  tlianlDiriving  for  his  saft  return;  and  to 
signalize- the  occasion  by  some  dreumstanoe  of  a 
gneioos  nature,  resolm,  that,  fiom  this  date, 
whatever  criminal  within  the  dty  presented  his 
prayer  for  fondveness  to  the  emperor  in  person, 
should  obtain  his  pardon.  Both  these  flattering 
decrees,  presented  to  him  on  the  day  of  ills  ar- 
rlTal,  he  njected.  On  the  foUowinc  day,  he 
leoeived  the  salutations  of  the  people  on  the 
Ptdatine  HOI,*  ordered  the  baths  to  be  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  such 
places  to  be  given  at  his  own  expense.  FVom 
this  ceremony  he  proceeded  to  the  oapitol,  and 
going  up  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  stript  the 
nurd  troBk  his  fosoei^  and  laid  this  badge  of  his 
victory  at  the  feet  of  the  pedestaL  He  then  as- 
sembled the  senate ;  but  excusing  himsdf  fiom 
•peaking,  on  account  of  a  hoarseness,  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  be  read  by  his  ouastor,  containing  a 
•ummary  of  his  late  operanons  in  the  provincesb 
and  some  new  regulations,  by  which  the  amy, 
for  the  future,  were  to  be  governed.' 

Augustus  had  gradually,  since  his  acoesdon 
to  the  government  f^  the  empire,  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  disdpllne  of  the  legions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  military 
character,  by  forbidding  the  aomisdon  of  slaves. 
From  this  rule  he  never  departed,  excqrt  dthcr 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  which  required 
sudden  augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ing particular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  dty- 
watch,  appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  otlier 
disorders.  And  he  succeeded  so  for  in  restoring 
the  discipline,  whidi  had  been  much  xelaxsd  In 
times  of  the  dvQ  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enough,  on  different  qecadon^  to  dismiss^  witli- 
out  any  provision  or  reward,  all  sneh  as  pr^ 
•nmed  to  make  any  demands  In  a  mutinout 
Hehad  bitirdy  dldwided  the  Intb 
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legion  for  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  tho 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
men  as  gave  way  liefore  an  enemy,  and  pu- 
nished with  death  the  deeertion  of  a  poet,  whether 
in  oiRcers  or  private  men.  Less  oAmces  he  pu- 
nished with  some  species  of  Ignominy  or  dis- 
grace, as,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unarmed  before  the  general's  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace.'* 

Bv  the  regulations  now  presented  to  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  the  term  of  military  service 
was  fixed,  if  in  the  pnBtorian  bands,  at  twdve 
years  ;  if  in  the  legions,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
this  term.  It  was  admitted  that  a  sddier  might 
daim  his  discharge. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  the  course  of  tho 
late  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans,  at  thdr 
diemission,  with  grants  of  land;  a  practice 
which  taoght  the  armies  to  covet  the  poesessiens 
ofthdr  feUow-dtixen%  and  to  seek  for  pretences 
against  them,  wliich,  in  reality,  rendered  that 
spedes  of  property  extremdy  insecure.  But 
Augustus  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  authority  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  to 
substitute^  for  these  mnte  of  land,  a  gratuity  In 
money."  By  publishing  his  regulatMn  on  this 
eulject,  he  greatiy  quieted  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions under  which  the  padfio  inhabitants  la- 
boured in  different  parts  orthe  emplreii 

The  utmoet  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
wise required,  on  the  present  oocadon,  to  pre- 
serve the  mask  under  which  he  wished  to  con- 
duct his  government.  The  eenate^  though 
maintained  in  all  its  formalities,  was  observed 
to  have  no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted. 
The  dvil  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  aa 
a  conspicuous  servitudOi  Manv  fomilies  of  sena- 
tors were  gone  to  decay,  and  thoee  who  were 
caDed  in  to  supply  their  phwee,  dther  had  not, 
or  denied  that  they  had  the  legal  qualifica- 
tion. The  titles  of  magistracy  continued  for 
some  time  to  be  coveted,  on  account  of  the  rank 
which  they  were  supposed  to  bestow;  but  the 
frequency  and  proetitution  of  such  honours  now 
rendered  them  contemptible;**  and,  in  aeme 
degree,  already  an  object  of  that  ridicule  which 
is  so  well  expressed  by  the  satirist  In  writings  of 
a  later  date.'* 

To  rdieve  senators.  In  part,  of  the  burdena 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to 
liear,  the  emperor,  while  yet  in  Gaul,  pve  di- 
rections that  the  ten  Judges,  who  dedded  In  all 
questions  rdating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions, the  three  inspectors  of  the  coin,*^  the  offi- 
cers who  liad  charge  of  public  executions,'*  and 
the  wardene  of  the  etreets  and  highways,** 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  taken  from  the 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  the  practice  to 
dedine,  not  only  eervile  or  burdensome  offices 
of  this  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highest  stations  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  force  the  acceptance  of  tliem 
under  actual  penalties.  At  first,  all  who  had 
been  quaetors,  if  still  under  forty  years  of  ag^ 
were  draughted  by  lot  for  the  superior  offices ; " 
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an  UkewlM  who  had  been  qoMton,  and  who 
were  poMeeeed  of  the  legal  estate,  if  not  above 
thirty  yean  of  age,  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  the 


From  thif  forced  enrolment  or  promotion, 
however,  which  may  be  conaidered  aa  a  general 
preai  for  senators  and  officers  of  state,  were  ex* 
eluded  all  such  aa  had  any  bodily  deformity  or 
Memiflh,  or  who  wanted  the  ligal  estate.  In  as- 
certaining the  fortunes  of  senatoiB  the  parties 
themaelTes  were  examined,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigate  the  truth.  Such  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 
paternal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  give  an  accodnt 
of  their  own  manner  of  life.' 

In  the  sequel  of  these  measures,  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  support  tbe  formalities  of  a 
dvU  institution,  it  is  probable,  although  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians,  that  Augus- 
tus accepted  of  a  prolongation  of  his  power  for 
other  five  years ;'  and  again  assumed  Agrippa 
with  himself  into  the  office  of  tribune  lor  the 
aame  term.  The  ceremony  of  this  resignation 
became,  by  degrees,  a  matter  of  form,  and  hia 


aption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  by 
sports  and  entertainments,  which  rendered  the 
occasion  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  time  a  tiieatre,  which  bad  been  begun 
by  Marcelltts,  waa  finished,  and  opened  with 
great  sdemnitv.  A  procession  of  noble  youth 
was  led  by  Caius  the  son  of  Agrippa,  and  adop- 
tive son  of  the  emperor.  Six  hundred  African 
wild  beasts  were  baited  in  the  circus,  and  among 
them  a  tyger,  it  being  the  first  time  that  thla 
animal  made  its  appearance  at  Rome." 

In  continuation  of  these  entertainmenta,  Julna^ 
the  son  of  Antony,  being  nnetor,  celebrated  the 
bbth-day  of  Augustus  witn  the  most  expensive 
shows,  and  in  his  public  character  entertained 
the  senate,  together  with  the  emperor  himself 
at  a  fcMt  in  the  capitol.* 

Tiberius,  at  the  same  time.  In  performance  of 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  for  the  emperor's  sa& 
return  ftxmi  his  last  excursion  to  the  provinces, 

Save  splendid  entertainments  Having  Intro- 
uced  Caius  Casar,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's 
adoptive  sons,  and  placed  him  by  bimsdr  in  the 
praetor's  chair  at  the  theatre,  he  was  received  by 
thepeople  with  shouts  of  applause. 

Tne  emperor,  however,  gave  signs  of  displea- 
sure. <'Buch  premature  honours^"  he  said, 
**  could  only  serve  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  with  presumption  and  pride."' 

About  this  time  died  the  famous 
U.  C.  740.  triumvir  M.  ^miUus  Lepidus, 
Avguft,  formeriy  the  associate  or  the  tool 

l5mo,JEiat.    of  Octavius  and  Antony,  In  the 
40.  execution  of  their  designs  against 

the  repulilic  While  he  was  sub- 
servient  to  the  interest  of  these  competitors,  he 
was  allowed,  in  appearance,  to  bold  a  third  part 
of  the  empire ;  butbeinff  unsupported  by  any  real 
abilities  or  personal  anthority,  he  ceased  to  be  of 


any  consequence  the  moment  he  presumed  to  act 


lDio.CsiB.Ilb.liv.e.M. 
t  His  hsvfaic  soovpted  the  empire  ibr  ten  years, 
and,  at  the  ex|riratloD  of  this  period,  his  bavlBg  so 
cepted  of  it  for  Ave  years,  are  mentioned ;  and  again, 
it  is  mentioned,  aboot  Us  twentieth  yaiir,  or  five 
yean  after  thi^  date,  that  lie  accepted  of  it  for  tea 
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fbr  himself,  and  waa  too  Ineanslderabls^  even  ta 
be  an  object  of  veasntmcnt  to  those  he  had  in« 
lured. 

Augustua  had  soffinvd  this  fldlen  rival  to  re- 
main, during  hia  lilS^  in  the  dignity  of  Pontii; 
and,  by  kee^g  him  In  pnhlie  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  oonsjalatioa  even  of  being  fiovgottan.* 
The  emperor,  though  himself  deslrsos  to  imld 
tkiis  sacred  chanctar,  and  frequently  prsaasd,  by 
his  flatterers,  to  supplant  Lspidua,  waa  toocao- 
tious  to  violato  any  suppoaed  religious  inatitudoiiB 
and  too  pditb  to  trifle  with  acknowledgad 
rights,  of  which  ha  meant,  on  oocasiooy  to  avail 
himselt  But  upon  the  death  of  Lspidua,  he  did 
not  neglect  to  assume  the  only  dignity  which  wsa 
wanting  to  complete  the  aoeumulatioa  of  ptcva- 
gatives  united  in  his  own  person. 

Agrippa  had  returned  to  Rome,  ahoat  tha 
same  time^  with  the  emperor ;  but  aoon  had  oc- 
casion again  to  depart  fhmi  Italy, 
U.  C.  741*  being  sent  to  qudla  rebeiUeo  thai 
M.  Valeriut  broke  out  in  Fanonia.  Upon  hia 
.^^?%'  arrival  in  this  country,  finding  the 
fiJH^^'  natives  already  subdued  by  the  fcv 
mZySlarT.  of  his  apnroach,  he  accepted  of  their 
C^agius'  aubmission:  and  though  atill  to 
abdUavUf  the  depth  of  winter,  set  out  on  hia 
C.  CaninkUn  return  to  Rome.  AfUr  he  had  rs- 
AuruU-  Cf^  ^*  "*">  ^^  ^  ^^7  through 

l&im,JEidt,  Campania,  he  waa  taken  danger- 
fio.  coaly  ilL     Augustus  received  tha 

aooounta  of  his  danger,  whUa  ha 
waa  exhibiting  sports  to  the  people  in  the  nama 
of  hia  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  left  tha 
city  immediately  to  attend  hia  friend ;  but  caaaa 
too  late^  and  after  he  expired. 

This  great  man  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  tiie  republic  He  had  auf- 
nanimity  enough  to  have. relied  on  his  penonal 
qualities  alone  for  consideration  and  honour,  and 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  ito 
hapi^est  age ;  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  times^ 
and  the  principles  of  fidelity  to  the  friend  who 
trusted  mm,  he  became  aprincipal  support  of  tha 
monarchy.  Uia  great  abilities  being  employed 
to  maintain  the  government  and  authority  of  tha 

Erinoe,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  employed 
1  acts  of  justice  and  moderation  to  the  people^ 
he  was  neither  an  otgect  of  jealonar  to  the  can, 
nor  of  envy  to  the  other. 

It  was  a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  to 
have  found  audi  an  officer,  and  a  mark  of  under- 
standing and  steadiness,  without  Jealousv,  and 
without  wavering,  to  have  persevered  In  tha 
choice.  In  this,  and  In  some  other  instances, 
Augustus  showed  tliat  his  talent  was  not  mcra 
cunning,  but  a  principle  of  able  conduct,  which 
is  tried  in  nothing  more  than  In  the  choice  and 
employment  of  proper  men.  He  raised  Agrippa, 
thougtk  not  a  flatterer,  from  a  low  condition,  to 
command  his  forces,  to  preside  in  his  councils* 
and,  last  of  all,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter* 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  own  famUy. 

At  the  funoal  of  his  friend,  the  emperor  to 
upon  himself  the  office  of  principal  mourner 
accompanied  the  oorpee  from  Caaipania  to 
Rome ;  and  having  it  brought  into  the  fomn^ 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration,  having,  while 
ne  spoke,  a  screen  placed  between  himself  and 
the  dead  body.  In  order  to  confim  and  to  in. 
crease  the  r^ard  that  was  paid  to  the  meanory  of 
tha  deceased,  he  not  only  ratified  that  part  cf  tha 
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willy  I17  whlcb  Agrlppft  boqiiMtlMd  his  gvrdent 
■ad  blfl  baths  to  the  iMiblic^  hut  Id  his  name  also 
;aer. 
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» public^ 
mada  farther  additione  totbe 
Jiili%  at  the  death  ef  hor 


nrmiaiit.  and  bore  a  third  Mm,  yiho,  froBA  the 

iiiimllyorhisfrther,  and  the    '  ' 

hishfrth,  was  kmywn  hytha 
FeathiUMia.* 
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THE  deadi  of  A^rlppamade  waylbr  Ttberlns 
Gandias  Nero»   taen  about  twenty-elcht 
years  <Mf  age,   into  a  higher  piutoe 
U.  C  781.    than  he  yet  held  in  theSimily  and 
oonftdenoe  of  the  emperor. 

OctaTins  had  recei  Ted  tills  yming 
man  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
LiTia,  had  observed  the  progrem  of 
his  childhood  and  yoath,  and  had  given  nim  no 
distlngnlahed  place  in  his  favour  during  the  lives 
of  Marcellus  or  Afrippa,  to  whom  be  had  sne- 
oessively  married  his  daughter :  but  being  de- 
prived of  both  these  supports,  and  his  adopted 
children,  Caius  and  Lucius  being  yet  of  tender 
,  he  was  led  to  receive  Tiberius  as  a  relation, 
nearest  to  supply  the  place  of  those  he  had 

Livia,  by  whose  arts  the  emperor  now  began 
to  be  governed,  was,  acoordin|  to  the  report  of 
hietorwns,  and,  ss  we  mav  infor  firom  her  own 
conduct,  perfectly  formed  to  the  mind  of  her 
husbano.  In  all  matters,  not  only  of  business, 
whether  nrivate  or  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
fidrs  in  wmch  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
other's  failings,  she  preserved  or  affected  the  most 
implicit  submission  to  his  will.  She  is  said,  not 
only  to  have  connived  at  bis  infidelities,  but  as 
often  as  he  was  inclined  to  diversify  his  plea- 
sures, even  to  have  employed  her  sagacity  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  choice  in  procuring  him 
the  means  of  indulging  his  fancy*  Herself,  tibe 
dupe  of  no  panion  which  was  likdy  to  mislead 
her,  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance 
her  family,  nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her 
purpose,  by  hastening  improperly  the  means  <^ 


obtaining  it.  Favonrdi  by  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
aud  the  minority  of  the  young  CiBsars,  she 
easily,  without  seeming  to  entertain  any  impro- 
per views  for  her  son,  procured  his  advance- 
ment. He  was  at  first  received  by  the  emperor 
as  a  temporary  aid  in  the  government,  and 
afterwards  as  a  person  fit  to  become  the  third 
husband  of  Julia;  add  by  this  connection  to  oc- 
cupy a  rank  In  hlb  fiunily,  which  had  been 
hitherto  considered  ss  the  nearest  to  his  own. 

Tiberius,  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  in  his  fiivour,  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father,  having  been  married  to  Vipsania,  tiie 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  he  nad  a  son 
named  Dmsus.  lie  Is  said  to  have  parted,  with 
great  reluctance,  fWmi  Vipssnia,  msn  a  second 
time  nregnant,  in  order  to-mako  way  finr  Jidia, 
hy  wnom  he  was  to  hold  the  ssoond  place  in  die 
empire. 

Augustus  had  hitherto  distlngnlshed,  by  the 
■lanrii^t  of  his  daughter,  the  penoo  iHioiii  ha 


but,  hisfh- 
It  iioes  not 


to  point  out  aa  his  aneei 
mily  being  now  become  numerous,  ! 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  aiving  to  this 
new  son-in-law  preeedeooe  of  Lis  adopted 
childrent  Cains  and  Lndns,  wbo^  bearing  tlui 
name  of  Casar,  already  precluded  any  competi- 
tion for  rank  in  the  empire.*  This  third  mar- 
riage of  Julia»  he  probably  Intended  for  a  pur- 
pose, which  it  did  not  by  any  meana  serve,  thai 
of  restraining  the  disorders  to  which  this  un- 


happy person  waa  Ind 

lltoius  had  begun 

some  distlnetlon  in'G 


his  military  services  with 

Ganlt  and  now  eoming  into 

_  of  Agrippa,  waa  eent  to  repress  a  re- 

,  which,  upon  the  report  of  that  offioer'a 

death,  had  again  orske  out  in  Ftoonla.  Having 
aoooeeded  in  this  service,  he  gave  orders,  that  the 
yantii  of  die  vanquished  nation  should  be  sold 
Into  slavery,  ana  that  the  buyer  should  come 
under  an  obligation  to  transport  them  far  from 
thek  native  country;  a  cmel  aotkm,  hut  not  to 
be  impdted  merely  to  the  personal  character  of 
this  young  man,  aa  It  did  not  exceed  what  was 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Upon 
this  oeeadon  Tiberius  had  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph conferred  by  the  seoate ;  hut  by  the  em- 
peror's directions,  while  he  accepted  of  the  tri- 
umphal robes^  he  declined  to  enter  the  city  In 


About  the  suna  tfana  Bmans,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  dien  stotioned  on  the  Rhine^ 
had  repulMd  a  body  of  Germane,  passed  the 
river  In  pursuit  of  them»  and  laid  waste  the  con- 
tiguous oountiy  of  the  SIcambri  and  Usipstes^ 
^i^eh,  lying  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Issel,  is 
now  the  bisnonrie  of  Mnnster,  or  the  province 
ofZutphen.  Having  embarked  hie  army,  he  fell 
down  the  Isssl  to  the  marshy  lands  Inhabited  hy 
the  Frisll  and  Chaud,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  fViedand  and  Groningen,  ar- 
rivea  without  resistance  at  the  sea>  where  the 
tidee,  to  which  hb  Italian  marlnera  were  nnac- 
oustomedy  leaving  them  aometimes  ashore,  and 
almost  ont  of  slgnt  of  the  sea>  at  other  timea 
threatening  to  overflow  all  the  lands  In  their 
view,  gave  them  at  first  oonslderahle  trouble ; 
hut  having  learned  to  acoemmodate  themeelvea 
to  thia  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters^ 
they  took  the  benefit  of  the  floods  to  rs-aseend  tha 
rivsr,  and  returned  to  thdr  station  00  the  fron* 
tienof  GwiL 
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THE  PBOORESS  AND  TERUINATION  [Book  VI. 

WbU«  tfaate  operatioiM  took  pbesi  mider  tbo 
offioen  whom  the  emperor  emploTed  in  the  pro- 
Tinoesy  he  himself  remained  at  Kome ;  and  the 
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Drtieni,  haTinf  liraa  oqtlored  the  cooato  of 
|i«  nortliem  ocean,  set  oat  for  Italy;  and, 
tfioiagh  already  Tested  with  the  dicnity  of  pra»- 
lor,  was  made  to  accept  of  an  inierfor  rank  in 
the  office  of  sdlle ;  probablv  to  set  an  example, 
enooursging  others  to  comply  with  the  forms  of 
the  republic  which  were  stUl  kspt  up;  but 
which  were  at  this  time  very  much  neglected  by 
pervons  tf  ranlc* 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  time, 
ceased  to  mako  offenaiTe  war,  many  of  the  bsr- 
barous  nations  took  C4>arage  from  this  circom- 
staiice,  and  began  to  harass  the  provinces  in  their 
neightourhood,  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Ban- 
ube  in  freouent  incursions,  and  laid  waste  the 
frontiers  or  Oanl,  Panonia  and  Thnce;  inso- 
rntid^  that  it  appeared  neceasarr,  for  the  security 
of  these' provinces,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to 
iiiroish  them  taffident  occupation  In  the  defence 
of  their  own  eountry. 

In  the  tprmf  of  the  following 
year,  Drusus  aocordingly  having 
returned  to  his  command  on  the 
frontier*  of  Ganl,  passed  the  Rhine, 
oTcrrsn  :tho  teiritory  of  the  Chat- 
ti,'  and  penetrated  to  the  Weser. 
In  these  operations,  although  the 
cnperor'a  oqject,  on  this  and  every 
other  service,  was  merely  defensive, 
It  appeared  necessary,  not  only  to 
oocupyhotb  banks  of  the  Rhine^  but  likewise 
to  have  fortified  stations  on  the  Lippe,  from 
which  to  observe  the  Germane  in  theur  future 
preparations  to  pass  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
Invading  GauU 

Drusus,  for  his  services  in  thiscampaign,  was 
saluted  by  the  army,  as  had  been  customary  In 
the  times  of  the  reoublic,  with  the  title  of  Im^ 
perator;  but  this  assignation  having  been,  fiir 
some  time,  appropriated  to  the  sovereign  as 
bead  of  the  anniee  of  the  cnplrtL  was  now, 
by  him,  refused  to  Drusus.  Ibe  title  of 
proconsul,  with  the  triumphal  robes,  were  de- 
creed to  him  instead  of  the  other.  On  his  return 
to  Gaul,  the  Germans  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the 
route  by  which  lie  waa  to  paai^  and  threatened 
bis  army  with  imminent  danger ;  but  lost  the 
advantage  of  the  disposition  tMy  had  made,  by 
discovering  their  poeture  too  soon,  and  by  giving 
the  Romans  an  opportunitv  to  extricate  them- 
selves by  a  vigorous  attack,  in  which  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
to  remove^  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
further  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 
proposed,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus.' 
But  an  irruption  of  the  Dad,  who  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  together  with  Inroads  made 
by  the  Thradans  into  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
ourrections  in  Dalmatia,  stlU  kept  the  empire  in 
a  state  of  war. 

Ludus  Piso,  formsrly  governor  of  Funphilla, 
was  employed  in  represdng  the  attempts  of  the 
Thradans ;  and  TiWius,  in  reducing  the  Dal- 
lans.«    llie  last  of  theee  territories,  which. 


In  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  had  been 
eommitted  to  tlie  eenate^  was  now,  on  aooonnt  of 
Its  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  Immediate 
Inpeeoon  of  the  emperor. 
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few  drcumstancee  which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  affairs  of  state  in  the  capital,  are  characteristie 
of  the  times,  but  not  otherwise  intcreeting  er 
important. 

The  emperor  himeelf,  in  his  eapadty  of  inspeo- 
tor  of  manners,  took  an  account  of  the  pe«^ils^ 
pajring  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctioas  oi 
senator  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  by  titlee  of  office,  as  those  of 
pnbtor  and  consuL  But  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  affected  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  condderation  or  power  annexed  to  them, 
onlv  served  to  remind  the  people  of  digniliaa 
which  no  longer  existed. 

The  senate  itself,  though  filled  with  persona 
who  bore  the  titles  of  pnetorian  and  consular, 
and  though,  with  affected  respect,  still  prsserved 
among  ^  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  being 
deprived  of  its  andent  foundations^  underwent  a 
continual  decay:  and  the  honours  to  which 
dtizens  had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  mnch  ar- 
dour, were  now  neglected  or  shunned  with  di»- 
dain.  The  wealthy,  fearing  more  the  burdens 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  on  the  supped- 
tion  of  possesilng  great  ricnea,  than  coveting  the 
honours  to  which  the  oualification  of  • 
entitled  them,  came  to  the  musters  with 


tanoe^  and  even  concealed  thdr  effecta. 

To  counteract  this  dispodtlon,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  duty,  tne  emperor  made  a  lair 
return  of  his  own  patrimonial  estate^  and,  aa  frr 
aa  was  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  endeav- 
oured to  false  the  value  of  subonlinate  ranka, 
admitted  members  Into  the  senate  vnth  lower 
qualifications  than  formeriy;  dlminiehed  the 
quorum,  or  number  that  was  hitherto  required  to 
oonstitute  a  legal  assembly ;  and,  affecting  great 
respect  for  the  proceedings  of  the  eenate^  ordered 
thdr  Journals  to  be  regularly  kept ;  and  gave 


this  matter  in  particular  charge  to  the  quastors. 
'  In  other  reepects,  the  servilitr  of  the  times 
seemed  to  outrun  the  exactions  of  the  wvereign. 


Some  of  the  courtiers.  In  their  desire  to  flattor, 
and  others,  under  the  fear  of  being  suspscted  of 
disaffection,  bogan  the  practice  of  eontribntlqg 
sums  of  money  to  erect  etotuee  to  the  emperor  ; 
and  he  himseli,  in  oonssquenoe  of  some  oream. 


or  directed  by  some  spedee  of  superstition,  i 
It  a  practice,  on  certain  days,  to  ask,  as  in  char- 
ity, from  dl  who  came  in  his  way,  some  small 
pisces  of  money.*  As  he  was  in  his  temprr 
suflldentlv  liberal,  ndther  of  these  practiceo 
brought  lum  under  any  Imputation  of  rapadty. 
What  was  contributed  to  erect  etotuee  for  hlm- 
edf  he  employed  in  multiplying  thoee  of  the 
cods,  particularly  in  erecting  the  allegorical 
images  of  Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  What 
he  raodved  as  a  charity  was  rstumed  twofold. 

The  republican  honoure,  though  much  iadcd 
on  every  other  brow,  still  bore  a  condderable 


among  the  emperor*s  titles,  made  a  part  of 
his  states  and  an  engine  of  his  power.  Thoee  of  tbo 
prieethood,  in  particular,  equally  suited  to  every 
constitution  or  government^  were  eadly  brought 
in  dd  of  his  military  power.  For  this  reason 
the  title  of  Flamen  Didis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter, 
was  now  added  to  the  oth«r  dignities  of  the  sama 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  recently  aesumed. 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  prwuying  tbo 
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inne..tctt  caUmitiei,  ff  a  Flamen  Dialis  should 
di«  in  office,  this  dignity  formed  an  additional 
Huard  to  the  emperor  a  peraon.  It  had  been  va- 
cant about  iereoty  yean  from  the  demiee  of 
Merula,  who  being  conaul  when  China  forced 
hi;i  way  into  the  clty»  and  seeinc  no  means  of 
escape,  in  order  to  arert  from  his  country  the 
Buppoeed  evils  which  must  have  followed  from 
his  dying  in  the  prietthood,  divested  himself, 
stripped  the  sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  his  hair, 
and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut 
luaown  arteries,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
Fupiter  with  his  blood. 

This  ceremoiiv,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 
the  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have  been 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  had,  from 
rpverence  to  this  illustrious  martyr,  been  suf- 
fvred  to  remain  vacant  till  a  person  could  be 
found  tliat  was  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  a  oondi- 
ti«)n  wbich  wap  now  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  pcrsoo  of  Augustus. 

About  this  date  died  Octavia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellos  and  of  Mark 
Antony.  Her  obsequies  being  per- 
formed with  great  pomp,  tlM  em- 
peror himsdf  pronounced  the  fune- 
ral oration,  iutving  a  screen,  aa  at 
the  burial  of  Acrippa  to  hide  the 
body  from  his  view. 

Soon  after  this  event,  notwith- 
atanding  there  was  no  recent  alarm  from  the 
enemy  on  the  Rhine,  the  emperor  thought  pro- 
per to  change  the  place  of  nis  residence  nom 
Italy  to  the  north  or  the  Alps.  Under  pretence 
of  observing  the  storms  which  still  threatened 
the  province  of  Gaul  from  the  barbarouo  nations 
in  its  frontier,  he  took  his  station  for  tlie  eam- 
paign  at  the  oonfluenee  of  the  Soane  and  the 
lilione,  and  from  thence  gave  his  instmcdons 
to  the  two  brothers,  Til>erius  and  Druaus,  to 
wliom  the  war  was  committed  on  the  Save  and 
the  iihine.  Both  having  been  successful  in  the 
services  entrusted  to  them,  joined  the  emperor  at 
hie  quarters,  and  from  thence  acoompanied  him 
to  Rome,  where  they  partook  In  toe  honours 
wiach  were  paid  to  him  for  the  soooesa  of  his 

In  tbe  following  spring   the 
two  brothers  resumed  tlieir  com- 
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mands,  and  the  emperor  returned 
to  hia  former  residence  on  the 


% 


Rhone.       Drusus     passed    the 
Rhine,  overran  the  country  of 
Aug.  l9mo,         the  Chatti,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Aiiat,  M.  Elbe,  where  lie  erected  some  tro- 

phies, and  leh  some  monuments 
of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but  on  the  ap- 


of  winter,  being  oblked  to  retire, 
was  talMU  ill  on  the  march  and  died. 

Tiberius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor 
•n  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  illness,  came 
in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The  funeral  being  to 
be  performed  in  Itsly,  the  corpse,  during  the 
march  of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  was  carried  by 
officers  of  the  liighest  rank.  From  the  Rhine 
St  was  conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  who  received  it  on  the  confines 
af  their  respective  district^  and  bore  it  to  the 
next.  Augustus  himself,  on  the  oocaaion,  re- 
paired to  Rome  ;  but  being  then  in  a  military 
eharacter,  or  in  the  actual  exercise  of  a  military 
eommission,  and  not  permitted,  by  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  republic,  to  enter  the  city,  he 
•poke  »*f  uneral  oration  in  the  circus  Flaminitts» 
Whkh  waa  without  the  walls.     Tiberius  fid- 


lowed  the  corpse  to  the  forum,  and  dellverel 
another  oration  there,  llie  obsequies  were  per 
formed  by  persons  of  the  equestrian  and  senato> 
rian  rank.  The  ashes  were  deposited  in  thi 
tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Germanlcus  having  been  confer, 
red  on  Drusus,  it  remained  in  his  flunlly.  He 
had  issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest 
known  by  the  name  of  Germanlcus  Csesar,  the 
younger  by  the  name  of  Claudius,  long  neglect- 
ed on  account  of  his  irobecility ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter Livilla,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  as  ths  wife 
of  successive  husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  tocexebrate  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Dalmatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  petnile ;  and  aa  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  of  the  sexes  could  partalce^ 
Livia  and  «uilia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 
other. 

The  infiuence  of  LlvIa,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  family,  notwithstandinc  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Xucius  Caesar,  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  flattering  de^ 
crees  firom  the  senate,  that  were  offered  in  con- 
solation for  the  loos  of  her  son.  Her  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  eiownse,  and  she  herself 
was  vested  with  the  privilege,  reckoned  so  highly 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  being  the  parent  of 
three  children.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Augustus  again  entered 
the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
processioUj  Garryin|r  his  laurel  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferretrius, 
instead  of  that  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
Unus.  But  he  made  no  rejoicIngl^ 
alleging,  that  he  had  suffered  more 
by  the  death  of^Drusus  than  he  had  gained  by 
the  suoooss  of  his  arma.  The  consuls,  however, 
took  churge  of  die  solemnities  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  among  the  public  shows  brougiit 
£Drth  some  captlvea,  whom  they  obliged,  fur 
the  entertainment  of  the  people,  to  fight  in  tbe 
theatre.' 

The  period  for  which  Augustus,  at  hit  last 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  iu'i-4>pt 
of  the  government,  bdng  expired,  he  affected  a 
purpoas^  as  formerly,  to  resign  the  empire  ;  and 
waa  sgiin  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
years  mora.  TYm  decline  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  the 
appearances,  occupied  his  principal  attention. 
"Aie  senate,  as  has  been  observed,  underwent  a 
continual  degradation,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  members  excused  their  neglect* 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irregular,  they  had  no  proper  intimation  to  at- 
tend;  and  that  they  were  frequently  engaged 
in  trials  and  other  public  business  when  the  se- 
nate waa  called. 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
emperor  s|ipointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the 
senate  on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and 
ordered  that  those  days  should  be  kept  clear  of 
trial%  or  any  other  public  business  whatever, 
tliat  might  occupy  the  members.  Hkving  for- 
merly reduced  the  number  that  was  required  to 
eonstitute  a  legal  meeting,  from  four  hundred  to 
three  hundreo,  ha  now  directed,  that  in  mattert 
of  lass  moment^  enran  Ibwer  might  constituta 
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r^eh  meetings  and  that  In  fixing  th«  qnomm  on 
any  particular  occasion,  regard  sliould  be  bad  to 
tb«  importance  of  tbe  bai|incn  be/ore  them ;  that 
•▼en  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
terminate number,  the  senate  might  form  reso- 
lutions which,  tliough  not  accompanied  with 
the  force  of  laws,  should  neTertbeless  be  deem- 
ed  of  great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
orderd  a  list  of  the  members  to  lie  published ; 
increased  the  fine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and, 
to  facilitate  the  ordinary  course  of  their  proceed- 
ings, extended  to  the  prstors  the  f»rivi]ege  of 
malcing  motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
eonsuls  or  to  himself. 

These  several  resolutions,  before  they  passed 
Into  laws,  were  posted  up  in  the  senate-nouse, 
and  every  person  was  invited  to  offer  his  obser- 
vations and  corrections.' 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regula- 
tions ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  re- 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  others  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  tbe  first,  al- 
though every  office  was  filled  by  his  own  nomi- 
nation, he  atFeetcd  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms ; 
and  in  order  to  give  some  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  right  of  election,  which  he  affected  to 
leave  with  the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  collecting 
tbe  votes,  and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among 
these  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  ordered,  as  soon 
as  any  eandidate  had  declared  himself,  he  should 
deposit  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  forfeited 
In  case  he  were  detected  in  procuring  any  suf- 
trm  by  corrupt  means. 


to  criminal  trials,  aa  the  subject 
was  more  serious,  the  regulations  now  made  by 
the  emperor  were  of  more  effect.  In  this  mat- 
ter, be  wished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public, though  by  evasion,  rather  than  by  a 
formal  repeal. 

So  long  as  the  people  were  sovereigns  of  the 
eommonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  security 
which,  in  their  collective  capacity,  they  provided 
for  themselves,  aa  individuals  amenable  to  the 
laws,  **  that  no  sUve  could  be  tortured  to  give 
evidence  against  his  master.**  As  this  law,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  government,  might  ob- 
fltmct  proeecutions  that  were  instituted  even  for 
the  emperor's  safety,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  find  some  expedient  by  which  to  elude  its 
force.  For  this  purpoee  it  was  enacted,  that 
•uch  slaves  aa  might  be  wanted  in  evidence 
against  thehr  masters  should  be  conveyed  by  a 
formal  process  of  sale  to  the  emperor,  and  that, 
being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be  put  to 
tbe  question,  or  cited  as  witnesses,  even  against 
their  former  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tadtns  imputed  to  Tiberius, 
and  in  either  emperor  was  considered  aa  a  dread- 
ful innovation.'  But  the  consideration  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  any  deviation  that  was  made  fnun  the 
forma  of  the  republic 

In  whatever  degree  the  present  emperor  em- 
ployed, in  defence  of  his  person,  the  severity  of' 
crimimd  proeecutions,  and  the  fear  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  appears  to  have  relied  for  his  safety 
more  on  the  diNguises  under  which  he  concealed 
has  usurpation,  and  on  the  moderation  and  tbe 
popularity  of  his  manners.  By  the  respect 
which  he  affected  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  offi- 
ters  eC  state,  he  hdd  up  tbe  forms  of  the  repuh- 
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lie  aa  a  kind  of  shield  between  himself  and  th 
zealots  of  the  republican  government.  He  eo- 
deavoured  to  gun  the  people  by  his  affiibiUty« 
and  frequently  bore  with  familiarities  from  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  condition.  As  an  example  ol 
tbe  temper  with  which  be  endured  the  eancr  er 
petulant  remains  of  military  or  republican  frea- 
dom,*  it  is  mentioned,  that  beinff  caUed  upon  to 
act  as  counsel  in  behalf  of  a  soldier  who  was  to 
be  tried  for  some  crime,  and  having,  under  aiv- 
tence  of  some  other  engagement,  named  a  fnend 
to  undertake  the  cause :  **  This,**  said  the  sol- 
dier, **  Is  not  a  proper  return  to  me.  In  ymir 
danger  I  did  nof  employ  a  substitute^  but  Inter- 
posed myself."  He  received  with  seeming  In. 
difference  the  reports  of  spite  and  informen. 
To  a  peraon  of  this  character,  who  accnaed 
^milius  ^lianus  of  having  fWquently  tra- 
duced him ;  "  Prove  me  this,*'  aaid  be,  «  and 
I  wiH  show  JElianos,  that  I  too  in  my  torn 
can  find  faults  in  his  character.**  Tiberias 
having  once  written  him  a  warm  letter,  with  a 
comprint  of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware 
of  the  beats  of  youth.  '<  It  Is  enouab,'*  he  said. 
"  that  we  can  hinder  people  from  doinc  na  any 
harm  ;*  we  may  allow  tnem  to  aay  what  they  . 
please."  Yet  in  this  he  did  not  act  finsm  ea^ 
tempt  of  the  public  opinion ;  for  in  aome  In- 
stances be  even  condescended  to  answer  aeenaa- 
tions  that  were  published  against  bis  privnte  or 
public  character.*    His  discretion  and  pn 


prevented  the  occasions  of  much  jealousy  and 
resentment ;  and,  in  many  parte  of  his  reisn, 
Imiteted  the  effects  of  generosity  and  devatloQ 
of  mind,  if  they  did  not  amount  to  the  real  poa- 
aeesion  of  these  characters. 

Augustus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Reasa, 
returned  in  tbe  spring  to  his  former  station  la 
Gaul,  accompanied  by  Calus,  the  dder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  whom  he  now  propoeed  to  intra- 
dncetothe  military  service ;  and  by  Tiberioa^ 
who,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  a  new  light  la 
the  person  of  the  young  Caesar,  who  threatened 
to  oDscure  his  lustre,  continued  to  receive  fresh 
marks  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  was  con- 
sidered sa  a  principal  support  of  his  government. 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  tba 
Rhine,  he  bad  charge  of  the  war  which 
had  lately  been  committed  to  Drosus,  hia 
yonnffer  brother.  But  few  particulars  are 
mentioned  of  the  campaign  which  followed  la 
that  quarter.  He  is  accused,  in  one  instanes^ 
of  having  violated  the  public  fidth,  by  having 
seized  as  prisoners,  and  sent  in  chains  to  dilliBr- 
ent  parts  of  tbe  Roman  provincca,  the  dcpnties 
of  some  German  nations,  who  came  in  a  puhlie 
capacity  to  treat  of  peace ;  and  of  having  lakl 
waste  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hIa 
province. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  probably  rather 
Incensed  than  subdued  by  these  measnree.  Their 
deputies,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  thai 
they  might  not  be  employed  against  their  own 
nations  as  hostages,  put  themselves  to  death; 
and  their  countrymen  retained  the  moat  vehe- 
ment purpose  of^^  revenge.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  An* 
gustus  received  from  the  army  tlie  title  of  Imp^^ 
^rator,  and  gave  this  title  likewiee  to  Tiberius  | 
'that  he  put  him  in  nomination  for  oonsnl  oa  tha 
following  year,  and,  at  their  return  to  Roai% 
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rnitted  him  to  make  hit  entiy  Into  the  city 
triumph,    wbila   he  himeelf  declined   the 
honour. 

Soon  efter  ^e  emperor^s  arriiral  in  Italy,  he 
suffered  a  great  loee  by  the  death  of  Mccenaa. 
Thia  event  made  a  breach  In  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  bis  afbirs,  not  lest  than  that  which  the 
death  of  Agrippa  had  made  In  the  military. 
The  predilection  of  this  minister  for  learning, 
and  the  Intimacy  In  which  be  lived  with  per- 
sons of  the  best  and  most  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, who  were  recommended  to  him  merely 
by  their  merit,  has  made  his  name  proverbiid 
among  tboee  of  the  patrons  of  letters.  His  In- 
clination in  thismatter,  If  it  did  not  form  the  taste 
of  nis  master,  happily  ooneomd  with  it,  and 
brought  him  acquamted  with  those  elegant  pro- 
ductions of  genius  which  occupy  the  affections,  as 
well  as  the  fancy ;  and  which,  in  a  situation 
otherwise  likely  to  instil  pride,  Jealoufy,  and  dis- 
trost  of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote  to 
these  evils,  and  opened  the  way  to  better  diapoei- 
tions.  Maoenas'had  served  his  prince  with  great 
fidelity,  and.  If  not  insensible  to  personal  ambi- 
tion, was  at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevation  he 
had  gained  in  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  He 
retamed  the  equestrian  rank  to  which  he  was 
bom,  without  endeavouring  to  accumulate  the 
preferments  or  titles  which  were  so  much  an  ob- 
ject of  amblthm  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign, 
and  so  easy  an  aeouisition  In  the  latter  part  of 
it.*  It  is  observed,  however,  that  he  experienc- 
ed, as  is  common,  some  vicissitude  In  his 
master^s  temper,  and  ontlivfd  the  high  measure 
of  fiivour  which  he  enjoyed,  but  without  any 
interruption  of  his  duty.  As  he  lived,  when 
most  in  favour,  without  any  public  envy,  so  he 
escaped  everv  public  Insult  when  supposed  In 
diigraoe.  While  he  presented  the  emperor  with 
a  continual  model  of  d^ganco,  ingenuity,  and 
good  temper,  he  took  the  libertr  to  check  his 
passions,  and  served  him  no  less  by  ths  sincerity 
of  his  speech,  than  by  the  ability  of  his  conduct. 
An  instance  of  the  medom  he  took  Is  mentioned 
on  occasion  of  a  trial  In  which  Augustus  him- 
■df,  according  to  custom,  sat  in  judgment  on 
some  criminals  of  state.  Macenas  observing 
him  agitated  with  passion,  and  likdy  to  pro- 
nounce aome  precipitant  or  crud  sentence,  and 
being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reaching  his 
ear,  nanded  a  billet  to  him,  which  contained  no 
more  than  two  words,  which  may  be  translated 
Into  this  homely  ezprassion,  hangmafif  begone  /* 
The  admonition,  however,  had  its  effect,  and 
the  emperor  adjourned  the  court. 

The  minister  left  his  whole  estate,  as  was  the 
Ibshion  of  the  age,  to  the  emperor's  disposal.* 

By  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  list  of 
eonfidsnti,  on  whom  Augustus  rdied  for  the 
administration  of  his  government,  the  influence 
ai  Llvh^  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
reodved  a  continual  advancement. 
U.  C.  748.  The  latter,  after  he  had  resumed 
the  militanr  habit.  In  his  capacity 
of  commander  of  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  being  to  enter  on  the  office 
of  consul,  was  received  by  the  se- 
nate In  the  Curia  Octavia,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  dty.     In  his  ad- 
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ibly  he  spoke  of  the  publle 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect.  Among  theas 
a  temple  of  Concord,  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  joined  with  that  of  his  brother;  and 
of  another  temple,'  to  be  dedicated  by  himsdf,  in 
conjunction  with  his  mother  Livia.  Hegave^ 
in  her  name  and  in  bis  own,  upon  this  oocadon, 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  senate,  and  to 
persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Having 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  publio  shows  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  emperor  rrom  his  last  campaign, 
he  made  all  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  performance  of  his  vow;  but  bein# 
obligMl  to  set  out  for  the  army,  he  trusted 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  with  Piso,  his  col- 
lesgue  in  the  consulate,  and  with  Caius,  the 
ddest  of  the  emptor's  sons. 

This  solemnity  received  a  great  addition  from 
the  sports  and  entertainments  which  were  given 
at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  ce- 
lebrate the  memory  of  Agrippa,  at  the  opening 
hall,  I    '    '  " 


of  the  portico,  of  the 


and  of  the  pi 


grounds  which  had  l>een  bequeathed  by  that  offi- 

rmr  tn  th*    HnmAn    TwwinlA.*       Gladiators    ^ircaM 


cer  to  the  Uoman  people." 
exhibited  at  first  In  simple  pairs,  afterwards  in 
numerous  parties,  that  fought  as  In  real  battlea. 
Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  In  the 
ehoiee  of  amusements,  even  after  the  character 
of  the  people  ceased  to  be  military,  and  when 
the  public  entertainments,  formerly  perbapa  In 
part  Intended  as  nurseries  for  soldieis,  had  no 
longer  anv  other  object  than  that  of  minlsterii^ 
to  weir  measure. 

The  Ofesars,  Caius  and  Lndns,  though  yet 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  ted  the 
Bpor  of  ambition,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  Liv]a*s  family.  Even  their  own 
step-father,  Tiberius,  thev  were  taught  to  con- 
sider as  a  rival  in  consideration  and  power. 
And  it  Is  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
him  In  his  advancement  to  publio  honours,  the 
youngest  of  the 'two  brothers  made  application  to 
be  vested  with  the  dignity  of  consul.  The  pro- 
poaal  was  received  by  the  people  with  applause, 
but  discouraged  by  toe  emperor,  who  rdlecttng, 
as  he  pretended,  on  the  presumption  of  his  own 
youth,  or  on  the  necessity  of  the  times  which 
Dad  brought  himsdf  forward  into  this  station  at 
an  Improper  age,  was  pleased  to  say,  "  That  he 
hoped  never  again  to  see  a  time  when  the  office 
of  consul  must  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under 
twenty."  To  pacify  the  young  man  under  this 
disappointment,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood,  got  admission  into  the  senate, 
and  had  a  place  among  the  members  of  that 
body  at  the  public  theatre. 

Soon  after  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  he  had 
thus  given  to  the  emperor*s  adopted 
sons,  underwent  a  great  and  sud- 
den change  in  the  state  of  his  for- 
tunes. Upon  his  return  from  the 
campaign  on  the  Rhine,  he  was 
vested  with  the  character  of  tribune 
of  the  people  for  five  years;  and, 
under  pretence  of  a  war  Ukdy  to  arise  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, firom  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  was  disposed  to  join  the  Partnians,  be 
was  appointed  to  command  the  armias  In  Sjrria ; 
but  it  Mon  after  appeared,  that  this  preferment 
and  change  of  station  were  devised  to  conceal  a 
spedes  of  exile  or  removal  from  the  eourt.      At 
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liU  dtopiutafv from  Rmb«,  Im  pMMd  Into  Asia; 
but,  lustead  of  oontinuinff  his  rout«  to  hitpreiend- 
ed  dMtin%tioa  in  S^rjin,  be  withdrew  to  the  idand 
of  Rhodes,  where,  under  pretence  of  etudy,  ho 
lired  some  jeers  in  retlresMnt. 

The  real  caaee  of  A**  referaat  of 
U.  C.  748.  Tiberius,  whether  the  Jealousies  of 
iMp  Tutor  the  young  C«sarsy  the  misosndnct 
'^'XrlSL  •^  J«"^  or  any  other 
siZ  by  the  emperor  himself; 

A^ig.tUio,  >nown;  and  we  are  deprived  of 
Mtut,  ST.  any  Uf  ht  which  might  hare  been 
thrown  by  Dion  Cassiuson  thi%  or 
CJ.  C  7401  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  sue- 
( .  I'tdltfiH.mt,  oeediug  years,  by  a  manifest  brssch 
S^biHMs,         in  the  text  of  his  history.    Thisde- 

A  'g.  Uio  ^^^'^""^  Xiphihnus,  Zonarss,  or  any 
JUat,  M.  *       f^^^^  ^^  UIO  abbrsviaton  or  copiers 

of  this  historian. 
U  C  750.  In  coUeotIng  from  such  authors, 
JL,  I  orntAut  what  Is  little  more  than  the  namca 
J^titH  /hs,  of  consuls^  which  senre  to  mark  the 
w«.  !;r  progress  of  dates,  we  learn,  that  in 
A'iviio  ^l>«  Ant  year  after  theretlrement  of 
Ji'.ut,  5U.'  Tiberius,  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing pcnisted,  for  eevonteen  yean 
preceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 
office  of  ordinary  consul,  now  again 
.  scospted  of  it ;  that  he  intended,  in 
Ao.  At.  Piau.  ^1,  character,  to  solemnize  the  ad- 
Can^nh^'  mission  of  his  sons  Calus  and  Lu. 
GallMt.  ®^^  ^  ^^  HP  ^  manhood  ;*  that 

A  f/t.  M^e.  the  oeremony  was  accordingly  per- 
Mtat.  ao.  formed  with  respect  to  the  eldest* 
who  now  assumed  the  ordinary 
dress  of  a  man,  was  brought  into  the  senate,  and 
declar«d  chief  of  the  Roman  youth ;"  but  with 
sespect  to  the  youngest,  that  it  was  deferred  till 
aboat  three  yean  utcrwards,  when  the  emperor 
again  appesnd  in  the  character  of  consul. 

In  one  of  the  yean  of  this  period,  or  about  the 
year  of  Rome  seven  hundred  and  fifty-onep  !■ 
nzed  by  the  vulgar  computation  the  oonunence- 
ment  of  our  era  at  the  birth  of  Christ ;  an  event 
not  calculated  to  have  an  immediate  influence  on 
the  transactions  of  state,  or  to  make  a  part  in  the 
materials  of  political  history,  though  destined  to 
produce,  in  a  few  ages,  a  rreot  change  in  the  in- 
Mtltutions,  manners,  and  general  character  of 
nations. 

At  this  date,  from  the  imperfect  records  which 
remMiu^  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  of  his- 
tory, besides  the  occurrencee  of  the  court,  and  the 
city  of  Rome  ;  the  public  entertainmento  that 
wen  given,  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  provision  that  was  made  in 
the  capital  for  the  subsistence  arid  pleasun  of  an 
idlti  and  profligate  populace. 

The  emperor  having  »tfain  assumed  the  office  of 
ordinary  consul,  thst  he  might  preside  at  the 
admission  of  his  younger  adopted  son,  Lucius 
C«sar,  to  the  age  of  manhood,  continued  to  bold 
the  office  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  He  exhibited  magnificent  shows  as 
i|sual  upon  this  occasion,  and  among  others,  one 
that  is  mentioned  probably  as  a  novelty,  a  shoal 
of  six  and  thirty  crooodilea  of  unoominon  size, 
turned  out  to  be  hunted  or  fished  in  the  boson  of 
the  cireus  Flaminius."  While  the  emperor  gra- 
tified the  people  in  their  public  divenioM  to  a 
degree  of  debauch,  he  made  some  attempta  to  re- 
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other  principal  engine  of  abuse  which  the  Romaft 
citizens,  though  in  other  rem 
their  soversigntT,  stUl  oarefnlly 
the  relies  of  their  democratlcal  i 


her  respects 
oarefnllyrK 


IkUas  from 


The 


people 

a  the  I 


Rome,  BO  long  as  they  oonM 
by  their  1 


prefermento  and 
fn^eofor 


muito,  and  eo  long  as'  they  had  the  dispeaal  of 
i«  bMiourB,  bartered  their  auf* 
sports  and  dietribations  of  eom.  Far 
they  wen  now  wiUlng  to  aeU  their 
submission  to  the  present  eetablienmcnt,  and  It 
was  undoubtedly  mora  safe  to  have  deprived 
them  of  every  other  prengative,  than  to  rcstralo 
them  in  these.  The  nnmben  that  were  aecns 
tomed  to  receive  com  at  the  public  granariee,  aa 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  two  hundred 
to  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  r»» 
had  increased  to  an  immodcrata 
height ;  and  as  the  circumstance  of  being  enb- 
sistod  gratuitously,  encouraged  idleness,  so  tha 
very  attendance  required  at  these  monthly  dia- 
tributions  gave  a  considerable  intcrruptioa  tm 
labour.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to  apply  soosa 
correction  to  both  these  evils,  by  reducing  tha 
number  of  pensioners,  and  br  limiting  the  timea 
of  distribution  to  three  parucular  terms  In  tha 
year.*  But  in  making  this  attempt  he  received 
so  many  complaints^  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  design. 

A  populace  thus  supported  In  Idlenass  muot 
likawise  be  amused,  and  they  received,  in  thia 
particular,  from  their  masters,  whether  aetiiM 
from  choice  or  policy,  not  only  in  the  first  perio«C 
but,  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  this  moiiarehT» 
the  moat  lavish  indulgence.  By  Aqgustas  in 
person,  they  wen  presented  at  different  timea 
with  four  capital  exhibitions,  consisting  of  all 
the  entertainmento  in  which  they  wero  known 
to  delight,  and  with  three  and  twenty  great  fes- 
tivals, solemnized  In  honour  of  some  other  per- 
sons, as  of  his  fitther  Julius  Casar,  of  his  nephew 
Marcellus,  of  his  friend  Agrippa,  and  of  hla 
young  ralations  now  entering  into  manboodt 


and  coming  to  the  possession  oi^ublic  I 

Tlie  sports  themselves,  though  fierce  and  irra- 
tional in  many  instances,  wero  splendid,  muni- 
ficent, and  sometimes  interesting.  The  presenca 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  vast  spaces  or  theatres 
fitted  up  to  receive  them,  was  always  awful  and 
sublime.  The  precedence  of  rank  at  these  en- 
tertainments, was  considered,  even  under  thn 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  flrat 
benches  wero  roserved  for  the  senaton ;  tha 
next,  at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  tha 
equestrian  order;  and  the  question,  vrhether 
this  order  should  be  mixed  with  the  people,  o» 
separated  from  them,  made  a  subject  at  different 
times  of  much  dispute  and  contention.  The  fa- 
male  sex  too  had  their  places,  though  at  the  flgbto 
of  gladiaton  thev  wen  removed  to  a  distaaoa. 
being  seated  behmd  the  other  spectaton ;  and 
from  the  athletic  gamea  wen  cKduded  alta» 
gether.* 

The  coarseness,  nevertheless,  of  tboae  pnbHa 
entertainmento  to  which  the  Roman  women 
wen  stiU  admitted ;  the  want  of  any  interval. 
In  their  mannen,  between  a  rigorous  severity, 
and  the  other  extreme  of  an  unbounded  licenoa, 
had.  In  manj^  instances,  the  worst  effect  on  their 
eonauet*  1  he  emperor  himaeif  had  a  distressing 
azamplaofthiaeffaellnhbownlhally,  by  tS 
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iagnnt  4ebftacherles  of  fate  daogbter  Julia, 
who,  baTifig  once  ^ulttod  the  nmm,  oad  broke 
throogh  the  oiuteritiei  of  her  lather's  booee^ 
hed  no  longer  mny  nttndnte  of  deoener  or  ee- 
tablidied  propriety  to  nfulote  her  behoTioar. 
It  was  reported,  that,  wuhoat  any  pvelenee  of 
aedttotlon,  affection,  or  dioice,  she  mvdtipUcd 
laer  paramoiin  indefinitely,  and  o?en  frequented 
tlwjplaceB  of pnhlic  debauch. 

The  emperor,  though  not  onppooed  to  he 
wanting  In  the  teudejuese  of  a  parent,  upon 
Ae  detection  of  these  disorden,  proceeded 
acainet  his  daughter  more  with  the  rigour  of  an 
otended  magistrate,  than  with  the  rdnotant 
aeverity  of  a  fhther.  In  the  first  transport  of 
his  passion,  he  liastened  to  lay  her  accusation 
hefore  the  senate,  and  ohtained  from  this  assem- 
My  an  act  of  banishment  ttraiost  her,  hr  wlilch 
able  was  remoted  to  a  smafi  island  on  the 


tedueed  to  low  diet,  snd  forbid  to  TCcdve  any 
eisits ;  a  species  of  imprisonment,  which  became 
common  in  the  sequel  of  this,  and  1^  subsequent 
feicns. 

aorfbonia,  the  mother  ef  this  unhappy  erQe, 
vow  arrived  at  a  great  age,  and  wewnring.  In 
a  state  of  separation  from  lier  husband,  an  nn- 
hlemished  imutatlon,  gare  way  to  the  ieelings 
of  nature,  and  followed  her  child  into  this  place 
of  retreat  or  imnrieonment.  The  father  too» 
eipon  reflection,  grievously  lamented  his  rashness, 
4n  publishing,  by  a  reference  to  the  senate,  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  severity  by  which  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  of  his  own  ih- 
ttlly.  « If  Agrippa  or  MMcnas  had  lived," 
he  was  heard  to  say,  '<  I  should  have  been  r»» 
•trained  from  this  act  of  improdeBce."* 

In  the  eeqnel  of  this  transaction,  he  indi^god 
his  resentment  with  less  struggle  agslnst  the 
•nppesed  partners  of  his  daughter's  g«ttt(  en^ 
dflod  JuKns  Antonins,  with  some  other  pereona 
of  high  rank  invelved  in  the  eame  charge,  to  be 
put  to  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these  eriml. 
nals,  who  hsnpened  to  he  yestsd  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tribune^  he  affeoted  a  ivgsrd  to  the 
flDdentlawo  of  1^  repohUe,  and  was  pleased  to 
respite  the  execution  oif  the  eentence,  until  the 
time  of  his  oflke  as  tribune  should  expire.  Be- 
lay told  that  PhsBbe,  the  freedwoman  and  confi- 
dant of  JttUa,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistrem's 
filter  had  put  hereelf  to  death;  «« I  had  rather  be 
the  lather  of  PhsBbe,"  hesaid,  ««than  of  Julia." 

Persons  vrho  were  dispoeed  to  pay  their  court, 
•oar  ready  to  oelae  the  opportaalty,  took  occasion 
to  flatter  iIm  emperor,  even  on  occasion  of  this 
painfhl  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
themselves  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  prince, 
tad  to  offer  him  iIm  consolation  of  ftUow-sufferers 
te  the  distrese  he  endured :  mad«  rxmiplaints  in 
the  senate  of  the  lioenee  of  their  dancktere  and 
of  thefar  wives,  and  even  rsked  up  particulars  €4  a 
very  obsolete  date.  Thev  too  brouglit  formal 
proeeeutlons.  In  order  to  obtain  the  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authorttv,  to  restrain  the  die- 
orders  of  their  children ;  but  the  emperor  ro- 
oeived  thisspeelee  of  courtship  with  indiirerenco, 
tad  lefBMd  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  which  the 
~    ~[  preceded  a  fixed  and  vef 
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hut  in  a  period,   of  which  tho 
were  the  principal  traneactlons,  wo 


^T^*!!iiy*'  cannot  be  surpnsod  that  thechro- 
jSitn^      nide  is  defective,  nor  indeed  greaUy 
regret  the  eilence  of  a  few  years. 
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years. 
The  ordinary  administration  of  Augustus,  in 
pursuing  the  political,  civil,    and 
military  forms,  which  he  had  est*. 
Mishcd,    no  doubt  vras  able   and 
eucoessful;  but  being  once  described, 
does  not  admit  of  repetition.     Tho 
more  interesting  subjects  of  history, 
transactions  that  rouse   the  pao- 
slons,  snd  keep  in  suspense  the  e»- 
,    the  hopes,   and  the  iears  of  men*- 
were  In  this  reign  most  csret'nlly  avoided.     A 

Kwerfol  army  was  stationed  on  the  Khine,  to 
ep  the  peace  of  that  frontier.  £ven  the  court 
was  lulled  into  perfect  tranquillity  by  the  want 
of  any  competition  for  the  emperor's  fitvourw 
This  point  being  fuUy  decided,  by  the  pbiea 
wbhsh  was  occupied  by  the  Cmsts,  Caius,  and 
Lucius;  their  suppeeed  rival  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  their  Jeelousy,  still  remained 
hi  his  exile  at  Rhodee. 

Tho  defrodon  of  Armenia  from  the  allianee  of 
the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Parthiane,  the  ocoa- 
skm  upon  which  It  had  been  pretended  that  TU 
berine  waa  destined  to  command  in  Asia,  stiU 
subsisted ;  hut  the  command  of  tho 
U.  C.  754.  armlee  in  that  part  ef  the  world, 
P.  ViMMchu  with  the  charge  of  recovering  tho 
Aijfinitu  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  Its  former 

state  of  dependence  on  Rome,  waa 


dug,  tUno, 


committed  to  Caius  Casar,  now 
first  in  the  fimmr  of  the  empcfor» 
and  highest  in  the  expeetatioDB  of  the  people^ 

It  vras  thought  proper,  that  both  the  brothers^ 
about  this  time,  should  be  eeat  to  the  command 
of  ansioB ;  Caius  to  that  of  Syria,  and  Ludua 
toSpidn;  and  these  removals  of  tho  young  C»* 
sars  from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devised  or 
procured  by  tho  empreee  Livia,  because  they 
made  way,  in  a  little  time  aftervrards,  for  tho 
recall  of  her  eon.* 

But  before  any  reeolution  taken  at  court  in 
fhvour  of  Tiberius  was  publicly  known.  Calua 
Ckssr,  in  his  way  to  tho  east,  arrived  ia 
Greece,  attended  by  a  numeroue  train  oToAcersu 
At  Chios,  he  received  a  visit  from  Tiberlus» 
profeeeing  the  most  submissive  rcMiect  to  tho 
prince  himself,  and  to  the  officers  of  his  court } 
and  firom  thence  continued  his  route  through  tho 
province  of  Asia,  every  where  received  aa  tkm 
son  of  the  empow. 

The  king  of  Phrthia,  upon  the  arrival  of  tho 
young  Canar  in  his  neighbourhood,  desired  to 
have  a  conference  with  bim»  and  they  met  on 
the  Euphratee  in  a  small  island,  each  having  an 
equal  number  of  attendants,  l^hey  afterwards 
mutually  aoeepted  of  entertainments  from  each 
other  in  their  respective  ouartcra.  Phraatco 
agreed  not  to  support  the  Armenhms,  in  their 
defection  from  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Caius  prooeeded  to  take  poeseeskm  of  their  coon* 
try,  asa  province  of  Rome.  Go  hie  approach  to 
Antaffera,  a  idace  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  tho 
gatee  being  eirat  against  him,  he  presented  him-» 
self  under  the  walls,  and  while  he  eummoned 
the  governor  to  surrender,  was  struck  by  an 
arrow  from  the  battlements.  The  wound  be 
received,  though  In  appearsneenot  mortal,  alfoo- 
ted  his  health,  and  threw  him  Into  a  state  of 
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digt^tioD  and  Unguor,  in  nrhich  he  desired  to  be 
riH-alied  fi-oin  hin  station,  and  expressed  his  dia- 
l^iut  to  atTairs  of  stHte. 

CaiuB  being  permitted  to  retire 
from  bis  command  by  the  emperor, 
who  was  mortified  to  find  in  aim  a 
pusillanimity  so  unworthy  of  the 
son  of  Agrippa,  and  of  nis  own 
successor,  was  carried  to  the  coast 
in  a  litter,  and  there  embarked  for 
Italy ;  but  having  on  his  way  put 
into  a  port  of  Lyda,  ha  died  at 
Lyroira  in  that  province. 

'Lucius,  the  other  grandson  of  Augustus,  by 
hia  daughter  Julia,  died  some  time  before  at 
Marseilles,  in  his  way  to  Spain;  and  these 
deaths  happening  so  opportunely  for  the  family 
of  Livia,  laid  this  designing  woman  under  sus- 
picion of  ha  vine  been  active  in  procuring  them. 
The  bodies  of  Uie  deceased  were  borne  throuffh 
the  provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  and  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  be  interred  at  Rome. 
Their  shields  and  lances,  richly  adorned  with 
gold,  being  gifts  made  to  them  by  the  equestrian 
order,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  were  hung  up  as  monumenta  in  the 
hall  of  the  senate.* 

About  this  time,  the  third  period  of  ten 
years,  for  which  Augustus  had  accepted  of  the 
government,  being  expired,  he  went  through 
the  form  of  laying  down,  and  of  re-astuming  hia 
power. 

The  people,  at  one  of  the  entertainmenti 
which  were  given  on  this  occasion,  having  ap- 
plied to  the  emperor  an  applauded  passage  of 
wme  poet,  with  the  title  of  *<  lord  or  master," 
he  gave  signs  of  displeasure,  and,  on  the  follow- 
^9  ^^y*  published  a  severe  edict,  forbidding 
the  titic  of  «  master'*  being  given  to  him  by 
any  person,  or  upon  any  ocMsion  whatsTV.^ 
**  My  name  is  Casar  '*  he  said,  «  and  not  maa- 
t«r.'' 

Aogustoi  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  had 
aorvived  his  principal  confidents  and  friends^ 
his  nephew  and  grandchildren,  on  whom  he 
bad  rested  his  hopea.  He  had  been  recently 
dishonoured  in  the  conduct  of  hia  daughter,  and 
bad  bound  himself,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  so- 
Bate,  to  persist  in  the  rigour  of  hia  treatment 
towards  ber.  In  these  circumstancea,  it  was 
thought  that  intercessions  in  favour  of  a  child 
most  ba  flattering  to  the  father,  and  manv  wpli- 
flaiiona  were  accordingly  made  in  her  behalf; 
but  he  remained  inexonhle,  and  being  guided 
vitlrely  by  the  influence  of  Livia,  cast  himself 
upon  her  family  aa  a  last  resource.  Under  these 
tlroumstanoea,  and  from  the  approach  of  old 
age,  he  was  observed  to  languish,  and  to  lose 
much  of  his  former  vivacity. 

llberiua  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  departure,  and  before  the  death  of  the  two 
Cnsars.  Upon  this  last  event,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor ;  but  on  condition,  that  he  him- 
aelf,  though  a  fether,  having  a  aon  already 
mentioned  of  the  name  of  Drusus,  bv  his  first 
wife  Vlpeania,  should  nevertheless  adopt  Ger- 
manlcus  Cnsar,  the  son  of  his  brother,  who 
being  elder  than  his  own  son,  was  intended  to 
have  the  advantage  of  seniority  in  all  their  fu- 
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aon  of  Augustus,  and  heir  appft* 
rent  of  his  fortunes,  had  evcty 
where  a  numerous  attendance  oif 
persona  who  wished  to  pav  their 
court.  Being  appoinled  to  hia  fei^ 
mer  station,  at  the  head  of  tha 
armies  on  the  Rhine^  his  progreaa 
through  the  provinces  to  that  frontier,  wan 
marked  by  the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  receive  him.  In  hia  first  campaign 
he  penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  overran  all 
the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood." 

The  emperor,  relying  upon  hia  newly  adopted 
son  for  the  conductor  the  war  on  toe  Rhina* 
remained  at  Rome,  where  ha  was  employed 
chiefly  in  reforming  the  senate,  and  in  rebuild- 
ing the  palace  whidi  had  been  lately  conanmed 
by  fire.  In  the  last  of  these  works,  ha  bad 
offers  of  assistance  from  many  of  the  senatan^ 
and  from  persona  of  his  court,  who  brought 
him  considerable  sums  in  the  way  ci  voluntary 
contributions.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to 
let  the  burden  thus  foil  entirely  upon  pcrsoim 
the  most  attached  to  himself,  he  laid  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  denarii  on  each  corporation,  and  a 
capitation  of  one  denarius  on  each  private  per* 
son;  and  having  horn  thia  fund  rebuilt  the 
palace,  which  had  hitherto  been  accounted  a 
private  property,  be  dedared  It  for  the  future  • 
public  edince^  destined  as  a  manaion  for  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  army,  and  head  ef 
the  empire. 

Ten  commissioners  being  appointed  to  ins|)eel 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  ito  dignity, 
the  '  ■  -      •  • 

to  1 

to  leave  every  member  at  liberty  to  reaign 
seat;  but  the  greater  number,  either  fearing  to 
ba  marked  out  as  disaffected  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, or  willing  to  partake  in  the  bounty 
of  Ciesar,  who,  in  many  instances,  repaired  the 
fortunes  of  aenators  that  were  gone  to  decay, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  niaces,  and  affected 
zeal  for  the  forma  on  which  Ai^UBtua  WM 
pleased  to  rest  his  authority. 

In  this  and  other  instancea,  it  is  InatmeUv* 
to  obeerve  with  what  care  thla  sovereign  ef  the 
empire  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Ro» 
man  citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  distinction  ef 
ranks,  while  in  reality  his  policy  waa  calenlatad 
to  remove  all  distinctions,  to  render  all  ranks 
equally  dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  ttnj  distino- 
tion  were  suffered  to  remain,  tended  m  the  a^ 
quel,  or  under  his  successors,  to  render  tho 
most  honourable  conditions  the  leaat  aecnre. 

Augustus  had  returns  made  of  all  the  meat 
respectable  families  in  Italy,  and  of  those  wbe 
haa  a  property  of  above  two  hundred  eestertin.* 
He  laid  great  restralnto  on  the  manumloBion  ef 
slaves ;  a  practice  by  which  he  alleged,  that  tin 
privileges  of  Romans  were  rashly  proatitnted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  meaneal 
order  of  men.  Ilie  Lex  JElw  Seniia,  whiok 
took  ita  name  from  one  of  the  conaula  of  this 
year,  had,  for  ita  olyect,  the  reformation  of  this 
abuse.  By  this  law  was  fixed  the  age  at  whieh 
a  master  should  have  the  power  of  setting  hii 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  alave  at  which 


le  rous  01  ine  senate,  ann  lo  rescare  iw  aignjcy» 

le  flrat  mceaure  propoeed  for  thia  purpose  waa 

take  away  all  appearance  of  constraint,  and 

kave  every  member  at  liberty  to  reaiga  Ua 
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In  night  be  aet  free,  tD|tether  with  the  mutual 
lighu  and  privikgcii  of  the  patron  or  former 
maiter,  and  of  the  freed  man.  or  emancipated 
■lave.' 

Ae  the  pretent  government  began  to  have  pro- 
■eription,  at  well  as  expediency  on  ite  side,  every 
attempt  on  the  emperor's  lifeiiad  the  criminai- 
f  ty  of  treanon,  and  must  have  been  condemned 
upon  every  umsideration  which  established  mon- 
archy can  suggest.  Whoever  made  such  an  at- 
tempt might  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  and 
ill-advised  assassin,  who  attacked  the  community 
itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  and  whose 
crime,  in  that  particular  instance,  tended  to  in- 
volve the  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

The  privileges  or  pretensions  of  citizens^  un- 
der  the  republic,  were  long  since  effaced.  But 
a  very  few  were  left  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even 
eould  remember  the  existence  of  them ;  yet  pri- 
vate resentment,  or  the  remains  of  republican 
xeal,  and  the  supposed  right  of  every  person  to 
repel  usurpations,  had  produced  some  attempts 
o(  this  sort  during  the  present  reign.  £ven  in 
this  advanced  period  of  it,  a  conspiracy  was  de- 
tected, in  which  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  grandson  of 
Pompey,  and  descended  of  that  Cinna,  who,  to- 
gether with  Caius  Marl  us,  was  once  at  the  head 
of  the  popular  faction,  formed  a  design  to  sup- 
press the  present  usurpation  of  Casar,  and  to 
restore  the  republic,  in  which  his  ancestors  had 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 

Aitfustus  was  greatly  perplexea  on  the  dlseor- 
ery  ofthis  plot ;  and  having  already,  on  like  occa- 
sions, exhausted  the  means  of  severity,  was  now, 
'It  is  said,  persuaded  by  Livia  to  try  the  effects  of 
clemency,  and  of  a  generous  confidenccb  "  This 
conduct,  *  she  observed,  "  would  tend  to  disarm 
Ills  enemies,  and  would  Interest  numbers  in  his 
preservation  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  grati- 


The  emperor,  being  acoordlnglv  prevailed  on 
to  take  this  course,  oraered  that  the  conspirator 
should  be  introduced  to  his  presence,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  was  discoverad,  aad 
liis  accomplices  known,  remonstrated  minst  an 
attempt  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked  but  re- 
lieved the  youi^  man  of  his  rears,  by  assuring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  spedes  of  pro- 
tection for  the  future.  In  these  assurances  he 
even  went  beyond  what  mere  demeni^  re- 
quired, affected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  design 
<m  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  do- 
.manding  the  honours  to  which  he  was  Justly 
[entitled  by  his  birth  ;  and  concluded  with  say- 
ing. That,  as  he  trusted  they  wen  from  hence- 
forward to  he  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive his  applications  in  any  matter  by  whidi  he 
could  contnoute  to  his  advancement  or  interest ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  named  him  for  consul  at 
the  next  scicoesBion  to  this  dignity. 

In  this  year  are  dated,  among 
V  C  757.  other  measures,  some  re^^ations 
Cn.  Corne-  which  were  made  by  the  emperor 
ihts  (HMna  tor  the  better  government  of  the 
■y^P^g;.  army ;  and,  what  was  scarcely  leas 
mtt^lMni  ^'^V^'^*^^  ^  ^^«  opinion  of  the 
j^ftfgt.  times,  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 

Aug,  nJo.      ments  in  the  public  theatres.     The 
MUit.  ao.        mlUtary  estahlishment  consisted  of 
slx-and-twenty  legions,'  with  nine 
«r  tan  pnstorfaa  bands,  composed  of  a  diousand 
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men  each.  Augustus  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  his 
armies,  as  much  as  possible,  ail  emancipated 
slaves.  This  exdusion,  together  with  some  re- 
formations which  diminished  the  profits  for- 
meriy  enjoyed  by  military  men,  rendered  tt 
extromdy  difficult,  upon  any  sudden  emeigenoy. 
to  complete  the  legions.  Augustus  found  him* 
self  obuged  to  increase  his  Itounty  in  order  to  rs- 
cruit  the  armv ;  but  instead  of  giving  moro  t» 
those  who  enlisted,  or  increasing  bis  levy-money, 
he  chose  to  engage  them  by  the  hope  of  fiitura 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certain  periods  of 
dutiful  service.  In  the  pnetorlan  bands,  ho 
made  a  regulation,  that,  after  sixteen  years  stfw 
vice,  the  veteran  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismls* 
sion,  and  a  oremium  of  twenty  thousand  ses» 
terces.*  In  tas  Iq^ions,  after  twdve  years*  sefw 
vice,  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  twelve 
thousand  sesterces  ;*  and,  as  a  fund  for  these 
payments,  it  is  pobable  that  the  tax  of  a  twen* 
tieth  on  all  legacies  bequeathed  to  strangers,  hein 
of  choice,  or  to  distant  rdations,  was  imposed 
about  this  time.  This  tax  did  not  extend  to  the 
Inheritance  of  the  ordinary  heir  at  law,  nor  to 
l^gades**  made  to  the  poor,  or  to  persons  In  indi- 
gent drcumstanoes. 

With  respect  to  the  pobllo  entartalnment^ 
fresh  regulations  wero  made  to  keep  places  In 
the  cirous  for  senators  and  knights,  apart  ttom 
the  eommons,  or  lower  class  of  the  people. 

It  being  observed*  that  the  oflice  of  adils^ 
which  Ibrmeriy  induded  the  can  of  all  publle 
entertainments,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 
dignity  of  a  vestal,  which  was  wont  to  he  so 
much  desired  by  the  most  honourable  families  ait 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request.  It  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  quKstors  of  any  preceding  year 
should  cast  lots  for  the  office  of  adile  ;  and  thait 
the  rules  restricting  the  choice  of  vestals  to  pe^ 
sons  of  the  most  noUe  cxtraetion,  should  now  bo 
oondderably  relaxed,  or  dispensed  with  ;  so  thsU 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranchlaed  slavee, 
might  be  admitted  Into  this  order :  a  very  un^ 
likdy  way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it. 

This  year  Agrippe  Poethomos  came  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  thoiM 
adopted,  as  his  dder  brothers  had  been,  into  rae 
fieunily  of  the  emperor,  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  to  roplaoe  them ;  and  b»> 
Ing  obsoured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  fiivu 
our  of  Tiberius,  he  passed  through  this  cere- 
mony with  fewer  demonstrations  ofoonsideration 
or  respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  jiaid  to 
his  brothers. 

The  publie  was  alarmed  with  earthquahes  and 
Intmdanons  of  rivers,  which,  however  destnio- 
tive,  wero  oonddered  moro  as  the  presages  of 
ftituro  calamities  than  as  present  evils,  and  their 
significance  in  that  point  of  view  was  confirmed 
by  a  limine,  which  Immediatdy  followed  or  ao- 
companied  these  events.  The  inundation  of  the 
Tiber  had  overflowed  the  city  for  many  days,  so 
as  to  maks  it  necessary  to  pass  throocfa  the  streets 
In  boats.  The  markets  could  not  be  supplied  ; 
and  this  droumstanee,  joined  to  a  md  scardtyv 
which  kept  np  the  jprloes  afW  the  Innndatien 
subsided,  oeeadoned  •  dearth  which  lasted  for 
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Diarlof  this  tSiii«  of  4iBtnM,  Jt  belof 
thought  imponible  to  fiod  the  usuiu 
V*  C.  7SB>  supply  of  proviaions,  H  was  Judged. 
y.  MmHittt  ■scemsiry  to  Iwmb  thA  usu^  ooo- 
l^uimsy  sumption ;  sod  for  this  purpose  all 
X.  Aruniitu,  gladtttora.*  all  slaTSS  kept  fer  sale, 
Jfi?      "      "»*   all    foreigners,    except   phy- 

JNV.  saiie,  ordered  to  be  remoTed  a  hundred 
Mtui,  67.  *  miles  firom  the  city.'  Even  the  sei^ 
fsnts  and  attendants  of  ths  court 
wave  dismissed  in  great  mimbers,  and  a  vacation 
was  prodaimed  in  the  courts  of  Justice,  In  order 
that  as  many  so  coiiM  possibly  be  spared  from 
the  city  sboiUd  denart.  The  attendance  of  sena- 
tots  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  reguiring 
the  presence  of  certain  numbers  of  that  body  to 
give  validity  to  their  acts  was  suspended.  Com- 
missioners were  named  to  inspect  the  markets. 
AU  feasting,  on  the  birtb-day  of  the  emperoi^ 
«r  OD  other  days  of  rejoicing,  was  prohibited ; 
and  persons,  wont  to  receive  any  part  of  their 
fobsistonce  in  com  from  the  public  .granaries, 
had  double  the  usual  quantity  served  out  lo 


K^ 


Motwithrtaodiiy  these  measures  taken  for  the 
nkief  of  the  people,  their  disoootenU  breaking 
forth  in  libels  and  seditious  complainfeB,  ^rewards 
ubiished  for  discovering  the  authors,  and 
ring  detected,  were  broii^ht  to  tri#l,  and 
finished.' 

The  ompwor  now  willing,  from  the  dedinc 
Mhh  i^e,  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  ordinary 
hnsinesB  of  state,  intrusted  the  receiving  of  foru 
4ign  ambassadors  to  three  persons  whom  Jie 
«hoos  from  the  senate.  At  the  same  time  he 
himself,  with  his  ordinary  council,  continued  to 
delibente  <m  all  questions  which  arose  relating 
4o  the  internal  government  of  the  empbre.  He 
Appears  to  have  committed  himself,  without  any 
JHNispect  of  dumge,  to  the  influence  of  Livia  and 
tcr  fiunlly ;  and,  towtonirm  him  in  this  dispo- 
jrition,  had  frequmt  visits  from  Tiberius,  who, 
though  generally  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
enphe,  carefuUy  attended  to  the  state  of  his 
IniMretlB  at  Rome,  as  they  stood  hoth  with  the 
1e. 

lus  turned  in  favour 

ofthe  Qaadian  Ihmllv,  the  surviving  AgHppa 

to  form  an  insurmountahle  bar;    but 


emperor  and  with  the  people. 
In  the  tide  which  was  thui 


this  yuuBg  man,  being  of  a  rude  and  brutal  die- 
positiau,  gave  hk  antagonist  every  advaati^re  in 
4beir  auppoeed  competition.  Having,  about 
thistime^  riven  some  flagrant  proof  of  this  cha> 
fueter  in  hli  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the 
ffuperor  himeelf,  ho  was  demded  from  his  phu» 
in  the  Ikmily  of  Casar,  and  sent,  under  a  mili- 
tary gund,  to  the  kbud  of  Planaaia,  near  to 
Cotafea,  whevo  he  ranained  a  prisonor  during 
the  reasaindcr  of  this  rein.* 

From  the  di^gface  of  Agrfana  Posthumus, 
It  WM  no  longer  doubtful  that  Tiberius  wss  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  power  of  An- 
He  alone  was  entrusted  wherever 
ales  were  to  bo  assembled,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  every  oervice  that  was  likely  to  end 
witklnatre^  Troubles  on  the  frontier  of  Asifi 
or  Africa  were  entmaled  toother  hands;  but 
the  harder  strugfle  with  the  Gerasana,  Dahna- 
tiana»  and  othor  ieroo  nationa  of  £usep%  waa 
ismmitted  to  him.     AfUr  having  penatntsi 


1  Die.  Cssi.  Hb.  It.  e.  St. 
%  flnetoD.  in  Aogost.  c.  4S. 
IMo.Gam.]ib.lv.cjM^  4lbid.e.tt.; 


in  his  but  campaign,  to  ths  Wsav  aud  the  Elbe,* 
ke  was  called  otf  to  support  his  nephew  anA 
adopted  son  Germanicus,  who,  commanding  tlm 
army  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia.  found  himself  too 
weak  to  execute  the  service  on  which  he  had 
been  employed. 
llie  provinces  east  of  die  Hadriatk,  and  from 
thenoe  probably  to  the  Danube,  had 
U.  C.  759l  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  levolL 
A,  Liciinus  It  was  reported,  at  tnis  time,  that 
-^c"' •*''«-.  thoee  nations  coukl  assemble  eight 
7!ff)&£f^  hundred  thoumud  men,  and  that 
Creti^.  they  had  two  hundred  thmisand 
Awg,suo,  foot  properly  armed,  with  nine 
Miut,  08.  thousanu  horse.  Being  eo  power- 
ful In  point  of  numbers,  they  were 
enabled  to  divide  their  strength,  and  to  earrj 
on  operations,  at  the  same  time,    in  dlflcrent 

{(lacee.  They  destined  one  part  of  their  force  to 
nvade  Italy,  by  Tergeste  and  Naoportos; 
another  to  take  poeseesion  of  Macedonia ;  and  n 
third  to  defend  tneir  own  possessions  at  homo. 
They  had  now  Joined  to  tneir  own  ferocity  n 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  discipline  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  legion,  and  conducted  thdr 
present  design  with  so  much  addrem  ss  to  cscapu 
observation  until  It  wss  ripe  for  execution. 
They  gave  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile 
intentions  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans^ 
who,  as  provincial  officers  or  traders,  wera 
settled  in  tne  country,  and  cut  oif  all  the  atiili- 
tery  poeto  which  had  been  advanced  to  protect 
them.  They  entered  Macedonia  without  op- 
position,  end  with  fire  and  sword  kid  waste  all 
the  possessions  and  settlementa  of  the  Romans 
in  that  province.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  tha 
U  C  netL  ^MU'barous  nauons  of  the  northern 
Mf  pJ^^SUr  *>^<1  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire 
Qi'miThT  "^bich,  during  some  sges,  was,  at 
Se*t.  Nonkut  intervals,  interrupted  and  reeuined, 
GtuMteUa-  often  put  Italy  itself  upon  the  do- 
"M^*  fensive,    was   always    formidable^ 

^;^*  and  at  last  fotal  to  ths  sovcrelgntj 
^«'-«-        of  Rome.  ^^ 

The  Romans,  by'  ths  continual  labours  of 
seven  centuries,  had  made  their  way  from  thn 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  through 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordee  who  opposed 
them,  and  over  foreste  and  rugged  way*  that 
were  every  where  to  be  cleared  at  the  cxpenee  off 
tbeir  labour  and  their  Uood :  but  the  ways  they 
had  made  to  reach  tlielr  enemies  were  now  9P*o» 
In  their  turns,  for  enemies  to  reach  them,  ilio 
ample  rteources  which  they  had  formed  by  their 
cultivation  increased  ths  temptation  to  invada 
them,  and  facilitated  all  the  means  of  makli^ 
war  upon  their  country.  By  reducing  the  inh»- 
bitanta  of  their  provinces.  In  every  part,  to 
lyu^lfic  subjects,  tiiey  brought  the  defence  of  tbo 
empire  to  depend  on  a  few  pvofesslonal  soldicra 
who  composed  the  legions. 

Under  apprehension  of  tkeee  cireumstances^ 

Augustus  was  heard  to  say,  on  the 

U.  C  761.    present  occasion,   that   if  ptupcr 

measures  were  not  speedily  tak«k 

Q,  Suiplchu   for  the  defence  of  Italy,  an  enemy 

CamerHHu,     fi^mi  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 

might,  in  ten  days^  be  scan  frous 

the  battlemente  of  Rome.     New 

levlea  were  accordingly  aaadek  and 

the  order  not  to  enlist  emandpatad 


Sahhtus,  cr 

Ji.  Fapius 
MutUus, 


$  Die.  Cass.  lib.  Iv.  c  tT-M. 
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OW  raS  ADM AV  BXPUBUC. 


Q  Pnrv'ut  d^YM  WM  tanwnded.  The  ▼•- 
^'^'  terwis,  who  bad  been  diMbuyei 
^ut  7A  *       ff^^BO.  the  legioiM,  were  again  oroeiw 

'^'  '  ed  to  repair  to  their  ooToura ;  aod 
eitneiM  of  avery  oondttlon  were  required  to  fur- 
nish, in  proportion  to  their  estatea  or  poeeea- 
alona,  certain  quotas  of  men  for  the  aenrioe. 

While  the  people,  under  so  many  SYmptoma 
af  trepidation,  were  made  sensible  of  tbeir  dan- 
ger, Auguatua  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  renew  the  part  be  had  often 
acted  in  recommending  population  and  maniage. 
He  called  together,  in  separate  assnnblies,  first 
the  married  who  had  families  of  children,  aiVer- 
trards  the  barren  and  the  unmarried;  and  flnd- 
ing  the  superioritT  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  expressed  his  concern  in  a  public  address 
to  the  people ;  enlarged  on  the  eoiisequences  of 
population  to  the  aafetv  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth;  revived  the  marriage-laws,  and, 
br  an  act  which  took  its  name  from  Papiua  and 
Poppeus,'  consub  of  this  year,  gave  additional 
rewards  to  the  married,  and  Uld  new  penalties 
on  celibacy,  with  a  considerable  premium  to  the 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  person  should  be  oon- 
vlct4>d  of  this  offence. 

Before  these  reruiationa  ahoold  be  enforced, 
a  year  was  allowed  to  the  unnuoried  to  change 
their  condition  ;  and  the  rigour  of  former  laws," 
respecting  the  inheritance  of  women,  which  had 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  hundred  thooaand 
aesterces,'  was  considerably  abated.  Femalea 
were  allowed  to  inherit  a  larger  sum ;  and,  the 
better  to  testify  the  homage  that  was  paid  to 
female  virtue,  the  vestals  were  admitted  to  par- 
take in  the  privilege  of  Roman  parents  haviqg 
thwechUdren.** 

In  the  mean  time,  great  eiforta  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemv  at  a  distance,  and  to  fix  the 
aeat  of  the  war  in  their  own  country.  Tiberius 
advaneed  for  thia  purpoae  into  Dalmatia,  and 
the  emperor  himself  set  out  for  Arimlnum, 
that  he  might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operationa 
to  receive  reports,  to  profit  by  intelltgence,  and 
to  give  his  directions.     He  had,  for  some  time, 


empowered  the  senate  to  continue  their  proceed- 
ings in  his  absence  ;  as  he  ceased  to  attend  the 
flomitia  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  he  made  free 
with  their  privileges;  and,  under  pretence  of 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  elections,  took  upon 
himself  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  or  signi- 
fied his  choice  to  the  tribes  by  a  writ  of  recom- 
mendation. Public  prayers  were  now  oiTered 
for  his  preservation ;  and  at  his  departure  from 
the  city,  aa  if  he  were  going  on  a  service  of  great 
danger  to  bis  person,  many  vows  were  made, 
and  sacrificea  destined  to  be  offered  up  in  ease 
of  his  safe  return." 

Although  the  force  of  tbe  empire  was  not  yet 
fallen  so  low  as  to  Justify  so  much  apprehenaion| 
the  alarm  neverthelesa  eontinued  for  three 
years." 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  In  Dalmatia,  found 
the  barbarians,  who  had  Invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leadcra  of  the  names  of  Bato 
and  Pinetes.  He  formed  his  own  army  Into 
three  divisions,  commanded  by  Germanlcus, 
Sylvmnus  Lcpidus,  and  himself.  By  this  dispo- 
sAtioa  he  hegitk  hla  operations  in  three  different 
qnarters  at  onoe. 


7  Lex  Papia  Poi 
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In  thaaenrke  wbleh  w«a  crandtlad  U  %1- 
vanus  Lcpidua,  he  met  with  littU 
(J.  a  768.  resistance.  Where  he  himadf  ami- 
P.OorntiUu  nianded,  tbe  Romana  were  Isof 
DolabeUa,  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  aBsm^ 
r,  Junius  Si^  which  being  built  en  a  xoA,  mm" 
Imitf ,  ex.  rendered  faaaoccasihie  by  the  heiglrt 
j^'XHL.  ^^^  situation,  and  by  the  dcpfhi 
^  Qnme.     ^^  ^^    j^^^  ^ ^ ^^jj;^  thatwsn 

Aug.  87me.  formed  oy  the  torrenta  with  whleh 
Aiiat,  71,  it  waa  aurrounded.  Bato  had 
taken  post  in  this  place  with  a  nn- 
meroua  body  of  hla  countrymen ;  and  being  pn^ 
vided  with  neoeosariea,  endeavoured  to  tire  ant 
the  enemy.  But  he  himself,  in  the  end,  being 
wearv  of  his  inactive  and  hopeless  sitiiatlap» 
found  means  to  escape,  and  left  the  remaina  of 
his  countrymen,  worn  out  with  want  and  k»* 
patience,  to  aurrender  at  diacretion. 

Where  Germanlons  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refiige  in  Anduba,  a  fortrem  aimilariy 
situated  with  the  former;  but  which,  after aa- 
peated  attacks,  was  at  last  put  into  his  handa  by 
the  dissention  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  It. 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swerda 
mutually  againat  each  other.  One  of  the  partica 
set  the  quarters  of  their  antagoniata  aa  &n,  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  to  avoid  captivity,  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  children,  into  the  flamok** 
Bato  soon  afUr  surrendered  himself;  and  being 
asked,  what  tempted  him  to  make  war  upon  the 
Romana?  made  answer,  **  You  affect  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  prapertj; 
but  you  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  raveneua 
wolvea,  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dop.*'  '* 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  title  of  imperator» 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments,  were  decreed  to 
llberiua,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicua ;  '* 
hut  in  Uie  midat  of  the  rejoicings  which  wera 
made  on  this  occasion,  accounts  of  a  different 
nature  were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  Romana,  wishing  to  command  the  paa» 
sage  of  the  river,  had  occupied,  aa  haa  been  oh* 
aerved,  some  country,  and  fortiified  some  statlona 
on  the  Gemum  side.  By  this  disposition  it  waa 
intended,  in  caae  the  Germane  snould  attempt 
a  descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman 
army  should  be  so  placed  as  to  remain  in  thair 
rear.  And  indeed  while  they  krat  possession  nf 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  or  both  itsbanksy 
they,  in  some  measura»  rendered  evciy  auch  at- 
tempt impracticable.  In  consequence  of  tUs 
disposition,  the  Germane  had,  for  aome  time^ 
discontinued  the  practice  of  making  incuniona 
into  Gaul.  They  were  become  familiar  with 
the  Roman  army  that  was  stationed  in  their 
country,  exchanged  commoditiea  with  the  B«- 
man  traders,  and  began  to  imitate  their  man- 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  ha* 
tweeo  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  when  Quine* 
tilius  Varua,  who  had  been  left  bv  Tiberius  in 
the  command  of  the  German  frontier,  began  to 
consider  the  natives  of  ths  country  around  htant 
as  ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  which  thn 
Romans  laid  on  their  subjects,  and  made  aanM 
cxactiona  for  the  aupply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leadera  of  the  neiihhanzhaad^ 
particularly  Seglmems,  prince  of  the  Chatllb 
and  his  son  Armeniua,  had  obasrvad*  with  l»- 
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•mroimded  lir  saperiw  oiui« 


,  tliMt  Mcroubmento  of  the  Roman 
mntnl,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  oountrf 
Into  a  Roman  proTince.  Betiif  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  canton,  and  much  respected  by  all  the 
nation!  of  that  quarter,  they  entered  intoacon^ 
oart  to  cut  off  all  the  Romans  that  were  posted 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  re- 
store the  independence  of  their  people.  They 
eonoealed  their  design  by  redoubling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Roman  general ;  took  their  residence 
in  his  quarters,  and  applied  to  him  for  decision 
in  all  the  disputes  wtiich  arose  among  the  na- 
tlTea;  made  him  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  strengths  of  their  country,  and 
asrred  him  as  guides  in  conducting  the  marches* 
and  in  fixing  the  stations  of  his  army. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Segimerus  and  Ar- 
ainlus  lulled  the  Roman  genend  into  perfect 
iecurity,  they  had  their  foUowers  ready  to  ae- 
oemble  under  arms,  and  brought  all  the  chief- 
tains of  their  neighbourhood  under  engagements 
to  Join  them,  as  soon  as  their  design  should  be 
ripe  for  execution.  They  proposed  to  draw  the 
Roman  general  into  a  situation  in  which  he 
eould  be  attacked  with  advantage,  while  they 
themselves,  without  giving  him  any  alarm, 
should  have  a  pretence  for  advancing  towards 
him  with  all  their  forces. 

To  effect  both  these  purposes,  they  procured 
an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  cantons  over 
which  Segimerus  cUimed  a  supremacy,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Roman  army  in 
suppressing  the  revolt.  Varus,  apprehending 
that  the  safety  of  the  Romans,  in  all  their  po»- 
■essions  beyond  the  Rhine,  depended  on  the  mp- 
port  he  should  give  to  their  allies,  put  his  army 
In  motion  to  quell  this  pretended  rebellion,  and 
advanced  through  difficult  ways  into  the  interior 
parts  oi  the  country.  On  this  march  he  waa 
attended  by  Segimerus  and  Arminius,  and  tup- 
plied  with  every  requisite  to  promote  the  ser- 
vioe,  or  to  ensure  its  success.  These  chiefs  had 
assembled  their  forces,  and  brought  forth  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  under 
pretence  of  acting  as  irregulars  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  Roman  legions.  In  performing 
this  service,  they  pervaded  the  marshes  and 
woods  in  his  front,  on  his  flanlcs,  and  his  rear, 
and  had  actually  surrounded  him,  when  he  came 
vpon  the  ground  on  which  they'  proposed  to 
•make  their  attack. 

Here  the  forests  and  marshes  were  extensive 
and  Impassable,  except  by  a  single  tract.  The 
Romans  were  crowded  together,  and  entangled 
with  their  baggage ;  and  being  in  this  condition 
attacked  from  every  quarter  at  once,  were  un- 
able to  resist  or  to  escape.  Varus  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  opening  wnlch  appeared  at  some 
distance  in  the  woods ;  and  there,  with  as  many 
as  could  follow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  him- 
self; but  the  greater  part  of  the  army  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  At  aight,  seeing  no  hopes 
of  a  letnat,  the  general  himself  fell  upon  his 
own  sword,  and  by  his  example  inducea  many 
aAcers  and  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  means  of 
avoiding  the  cruelties  or  insults  to  which  they 
wore  exposed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
eaver  of  the  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  iheir  disaster  by  Asprenas  iirom 
Gaul,  to  favour  their  retreat. 

It  had  been  coneerted  bv  the  Germans,  that 
an  the  tame  day  every  Koman  post  in  their  { 
oanotry  should  be  attacked.     Lucius  Ceditiiis, ! 
who  commanded  at  Aliso^  now  supposed  to  be  ; 


Elsembergy  being  t 

hers,  forced  his  way  through  the  enaaay, 
under  the  matest  distresses,  arrived  en  tha 
Rhine.  All  the  other  poets  were  forced,  and 
the  troops  who  had  occupied  them  taken  or 
killed.  Among  the  former  Caldns,  an  ofllcer  tt 
rank,  being  a  j^soner  and  in  irons,  upon  aoma 
insult  that  was  offered  to  him,  struck  bimaelf  is 
the  head  with  his  chains  and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  loot  thiea  en- 
tire legions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  foot, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  horse.  Asprenaa 
having  remained  on  the  German  side  of  tha 
Rhine  only  until  he  had  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  which  had  escaped  from  tlila 
calamity,  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  made  dis- 
positions to  prevent  any  commotions  In  that 
province. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
sternation. The  victorious  enemy  having  oat 
off  what  was  considered  as  the  strength  of  thn 
empire  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  be  lol* 
lowing  at  the  heels  of  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news.  Guards  were  poeted  in  differemt 
quarters  of  the  dtv  to  prevent  disorders,  and  ta 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  people.     A  prodamatioa 


was  issued  to  suspend  the  changes  usually  i 
In  the  provincial  appointments,  and  reqnirinr 
every  officer  to  continue  In  his  present  oommana 
until  express  orders  were  given  to  the  contrary. 
The  sacred  records  were  consulted,  to  find  what 
religious  processions  or  ceremonies  had  been 
performed  on  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Marsic  war,  and  tha 
same^  rites  were  now  to  be  repeated.  The  em- 
peror put  on  mourning,  and  for  some  montha 
carried  in  his  looks,  and  In  the  neglect  of  hia 
person,  every  appearance  of  distress.'  It  waa 
given  out  that,  in  the  first  transport  of  crief,  ha 
struck  his  head  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber. 
The  Geihnans  and  Gauls,  that  were  at  Rome, 
were  secured  and  sent  into  the  Islands  on  tha 
coasts  of  Italy.  All  citizens  were  ordered  to 
arm,  and  many  disappeared  fW>m  the  street%  ta 
avoid  being  pressed  to  serve  in  the  legions. 

There  remained  a  great  army  on  the  estah- 
lishment  of  the  empire ;  but  this  army  hrlnr 
dispersed  over  an  extensive  frontier  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  sufficient 
force  could  be  brought  irom  thence  in  time  ta 
protect  the  capital  against  an  enemy  who  vraa 
oelieved  to  be  hasteniM  to  its  gates.  Very  vio- 
lent means  were  therefore  employed  to  form  aa 
army  in  Italy,  and  men  were  forced  under  anna 
by  the  terror  of  military  execution.  The  foreea 
which  were  brought  in  this  manner  to  the  em- 
peror's standard  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius ;  and,  as  ftist  as  they  could  ba 
put  into  a  regular  form,  began  to  move  towarda 
GauL 

In  these  measures  the  Romans  acted  mora 
twm  their  own  fears,  than  from  a  just  appre- 
hension of  what  waa  to  be  expected  from  tha 
enemy.  The  most  active  and  vigorous  conquer- 
ors can  seldom  act  up  to  the  fears  of  those  they 
have  vanquished;  and  the  Germans,  on  thia 
occasion,  content  with  having  freed  Uieir  own 
country  from  the  preeenoe  of  a  Roman  annj« 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their  victory,  ~  ' 
remained  quiet  in  their  own  ] 
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CSAV  IV.J 

In  the  following  in: 
beriut  and  Gcrmanicos, 
the  credit  of  the  Ron 
haTlnir  passed  the  Rhine,  laid  waste 
the  aoiacent  oeontry,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  an  enemy,  returned  with- 
out having  given  occasion  to  any 
signal  event.  They  sappoeed  that 
the  natives  were  retired  from  the 
frontier,  in  order  to  tempt  them  to 
follow  into  the  foresU  of  that  Im- 
pervious country,  and  to  engage  them  in  dilB- 
cult  situations.  But  having  dona  enough  to 
enable  the  capital  to  recover  from  Its  panic,  they 
brought  baclK  In  autumn  the  Roman  armj  into 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  themselves  xetumad  into 
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In  this  year  Drusnsb  the  son  of 
Tiberius,  acted  in  the  capacity  of 

restor ;  sixteen  prBtors  were  em^ 
,     yed.     In  the  year  following  the 


Italy. 

U.  CTeSL 

Aug,  3dev. 

JSittt,  7S.         .     .  ^  . 

number  of  these  magistrates  waa 
reduced  to  twelve.  It  being  alleged  that  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  to  preclude  ue  complaints 
which  were  often  made  against  them  upon  their 
removal,  extorted  attestations  and  com|diment- 
ary  addresses  from  the  people  they  had  oppressed, 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  governor  should  receive 
any  honorary  gift  or  atteetation  from  his  pro- 
vince, during  the  continuance  of  his  power,  nor 
sooner  than  six  months  after  his  return  to 
Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emperor  now  led  men  to  think 
of  his  successor ;  and  predictions  of  his  death 
were  surmised  abroad.  This  probably  gave  oo- 
easion  to  the  edict  which  forbade  soothsayers  to 
utter  predictions  rdating  to  the  life  of  any  per- 
•on  whatever.  Among  the  circumstances  that 
characterise  the  manners  of  the  times,  It  is  said, 
that  Roman  knights,  or  citizens  of  Quality,  had 
permission  to  exhibit  themselves  as  gladiators.' 
Tiberius,  at  bis  return  to  Rome, 
after  the  noted  services  be  had  per- 
foimed  on  the  Save  and  the  Rhine, 
had  a  triumphal  entry.  In  ascend- 
ing the  capitol  he  dismounted  from 
his  carriage,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  or  the  emperor,  who  stood 
In  the  way  to  receive  him.*  After 
the  procession  was  over,  shows  were 
exhibited  by  Germanicus,  in  which 
two  hundred  lions  were  hunted  down ;  and  a 
portico,  which  IJvia  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Ciesar,  being  dedicated 
about  this  time,  served  to  increase  the  solemnity. 
Of  the  Ciaudian  family,  on  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Germa- 
nicus, the  grandson  of  Li  via  bv  Drusus,  the 
younger  of  oer  sons,  was  most  in  favour  with 
the  people.  He  was  recommended  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  openness  nnd  candour  in  bis  man< 
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Livia,  who,  in  the  present  period  of  her  hm* 
band's  life,  bad  the  entire  govmiment  of  hinu 
preferred  her  son  to  her  grandson,  and  employed 
all  her  Influenoe  to  make  the  choice  of  a  sucosa- 
sor  fall  on  Tiberius. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  pleased  with 
the  respite  from  trouMe  which  th«M  delegates  ef 
hia  power  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him,  i^ 
poeed  himself  much  on  their  cnre,  and  was 
pleased  to  be  supplied  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  was  known 
that  he  had  any  relish.*  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  musidan%  comedians,  and 
even  declalmers  on  finvourite  topics  in  philosophy, 
wIm  made  a  part  of  the  scene  at  tlie  doae  or  hie 
ordinary  meals.  At  his  entertainments  ha 
treated  tne  guests  with  presents  of  dresses,  trin- 
kets, or  money,  and  amused  them  with  lotteries 
in  which  they  had  chances  that  entitled  them  t« 
prizee  of  different  valnee,  or  with  anctiona  of 
pictnrea,  in  which,  the  back  of  tlie  pietiure  being 
turned  to  the  company,  tliey  bid  upon  cliance.* 

Of  theee  pastimss  some  were  probably  the 
amusements'of  the  emperor's  old  age,  and  marked 
the  decline  of  life.     In  hia  more  vigorous  years, 


nere,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  he  engaged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  republic, 
in  the  defence  of  his  clients,  and   in  pleading 


their  causes,  whether  l>efore  the  emperor  him- 
self, or  before  the  ordinary  Judges.  Tiberius,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dark  and  suspici- 
ous temper,  and  was  suMMsed  to  cover,  under  the 
appearancee  of  moderation,  which  he  studied  to 
erve  in  public  and  in  presence  of  the  em- 
€,  a  Jealoos  and  cnud  disposition.      Rut 


we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  suAciently 
occupied  with  the  business  of  states  and  with  the 
attention  which  he  gave  in  peraon  to  every  fuea- 
tion  that  aroee  in  tlM  government  of  so  extensive 
an  empire.  Every  transaction  was  still  con^ 
mnnicated  to  him,  and  despatched  in  hia  name  ; 
but  from  the  symptoms  which  he  gave  of  an  in- 
clination to  retire  from  aflain,  it  is  probable  that 
his  application  was  greatly  abated.  So  long  aa 
he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  senate  lnperMiB» 
he  generally  received,  on  the  daya  of  their  meet- 
ing, the  compliments  of  the  members  at  his  owb 
house  or  in  the  forum ;  from  thence  waa  con- 
ducted by  them  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and» 
before  they  proceeded  to  bnslnesa,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  thoee  who  wcrepreeen^ 
and  spoke  somewhat  obliging  to  each.  Tnis  pav- 
ticular  is  mentioned,  aa  a  proof  of  hia  affabuity 
and  condescension :  but  was  in  rsality  the  high- 
est circumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  assumed. 
As  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of  life^  ha 
suffered  himself  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  and 
made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parties  of 
pleasure  that  were  made  by  hia  friends ;  but  in 
the  decline  of  life,  aa  he  withdrew  from  the  ea- 
nate,  eo  he  desired  to  be  excueed  tram  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  membera,  or  even  of  his  private 
friends ;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  much  oo> 
cupied  with  the  troubles  which  still  subsisted  on 
the  frontiers  of  tlie  emphre,  he  declined  going  in* 
to  company  upon  any  occasion  whatever.' 

While  the  emperor  thus.  In  a 
U.  C.  765.  great  measurs>  withdrew  from  the 
C.  A'lllits,  puUio  view,  the  fourth  period  of 
L.  Munathu  ten  Tears,  for  which  he  had  accept- 
"'"'*"  ed  of  the  government,  being  about 
to  expire,  he  again  resumed  his 
command  with  the  usual  forms, 
prolonged  the  tribunltian  power  In  the  person  of 
Tiberius  for  other  five  years,  and  permitted  bis 
son  Drusus  from  being  qusBstor,  to  lie  entered  on 
the  list  of  consuls  witliout  passing  threqgh  the 
rank  of  pTBtor. 

Augustus,  in  entering  upon  this  new  period  of 
his  government,  in  which  he  waa  no  longer  to 
attend  the  senate  in  perMm,  leeeiTed  fimn  this 
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h^y,  bys  formal  act,  fidl  powen,  with  the  ad- 
viee  of  hk  ordinary  eouncil,  to  determine  all 

aHtioBs  of  state,  and,  with  the  ooocarreDce  of 
adoptive  drildren,  to  enact  laws  of  eoual 
autluMrity  with  those  he  had  formerly  pamed  in 
the  Moatek  Theae  powers  he  had  already  ezer^ 
aised;  and' we  maTsnppoas  them  to  hare  been 
thus  formally  oonferrM  upon  him,  chiefly  that 
U  mifht  be  made  to  appear  how  £v  the  iamily  of 
JAwiMt  BOW  indoded  In  the  same  act,  wers  raised 
to  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. 

The  lint  eonsnltalions  of  this  new  legidaton 
were  employed  oo  tlie  sidject  of  the  penal  laws, 
whieh  haTbig  remained  withont  any  consider- 
able change  from  the  times  of  the  republio, 
weveatlU,  in  lespeet  to  the  forma  of  trial,  better 
aalcnlated  to  protect  the  sntjeet  than  to  gratify 
tile  pamions  oif  the  sovereign.  Banislunent,  by 
which,  under  the  TepuUfc,  criminals  were  at 
liberty  to  evade  any  sentoice,  and  which,  in 
reality,  Imd  nothing  grievous  besides  the  circum- 
•tance  of  tlieir  being  oUiged  to  travel  from 
Rome,  asd  to  forsgo  dty  prefermenU  and  hon- 
ours, wae^  by  a  regulation  now  made,  rendered 
piore  severe,  and  not  suffered  to  remain,  as  tiie 
oonrtiers  termed  them,  a  mere  elusion  of  iustioe. 
Under  a  sentence  of  banishment,  by  this  regn- 
Jation,  the  exHe  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
«hoose  the  plftce  of  bis  retread  nor  suffered  to 
tetain  his  efleets.  He  might  reside  in  an  v  island 
anrrounded  with  fifty  miMs  of  sea,  and  in  some 
islinds  which  were  mentioned,  as  Cos,  Rhodes, 
JLeabes,  and  Sardiiria,  tlioogfa  less  remote ;  but 
ha  waa  entirely  debarred  from  the  continent. 
Ho  waa  allowed  to  retain  of  bis  estate,  if  it 
■wonted  to  so  much,  five  hundred  thousand 
asattrwis,'  and  might  have  a  ship  of  a  thousand 
•mphons^*  and  two  boats  with  twenty  servants 
or  alaveo ;  but  was  not  at  liberty  to  pass  from 
one  island  to  anotlier,  nor  to  change  the  place  of 
hisabode. 

So  flu*  the  transition  ftom  tiie  jealousy  of  the 
dtiaen  against  the  severities  of  government, 
whieh  ia  a  part  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  the 
Jealousy  of  the  prince  agsinst  the  license  of  his 
■ohjeeta,  which  equally  Moncs  to  monarchy,,  was 
abundantly  mild ;  but  even  Uiis  law,  under  the 
prospett  of  its  immediate  raplicatien,  gave  weight 
to  the  dialns  with  which  every  dtuen  already 
Alt  himedf  loaded.  The  subjects  of  prosecu- 
tian  that  were  likdy  to  draw  the  animadversion 
•f  a  despotie  court,  were  not  injuries  to  society 
and  oflenoes  to  human  nature,  which  the  in- 
fsnnons  ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  as  to  re- 
Btrain ;  but  rather  want  of  submisdon  or  re- 
spect, libols,  petulant  freedoms,  and  even  merit 
itsdf,  if  such  as  to  endte  tlie  Jealousy  of  supe- 
riors. The  new  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
oootained  in  It  to  take  cognisance  of  libels  and 
defamatory  publications,  under  the  denomination 
of  treason,  ssemed  to  point  chiefly  at  this  nptdm 
of  guUt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itsdf,  so  much 
aa  &e  arbitrary  mmllcation  of  it,  that  was  Ukdy 
to  deprive  everv  Roman  of  that  degree  of  secu- 
rity or  personal  freedom  to  which  he  still  had 
prsteMlons.' 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
U.C.9e6.    atiU  mons  vsason  to  be  alarmed; 
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I  About  46MI. 

1 11w  ampbora,  aoeoiding  to  Arbalhno^  oontsined 
aoour  seven  gallon*. 

9  Die.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c  97,  U.  Tsdu  Ana.  lib.  1. 
e.T9. 


Tiberius  waa  assodated  with  Ao- 
*2;  'Z^  gustus  in  the  government,  and  do- 
jlpH^SuT'  c'*"*  ^  ^^^  «l'»^  power  with 
A^g.  Uma,  ^«  empmr  himself  in  all  the  yr^- 
^i4U,75,       vinces  within  his  department.*  On 

this  occasion  the  new  associate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  consideration  and  to 
amuse  tne  people,  exhibited  no  lem  than  three 


separate  triumphal  processions ;  at  the  end  of 
which,*  there  being  some  dieorders  sufaaisting  on 
the  side   of  Dalmataa  and  lUyrienm,    whidk 


seemed  to  require  his  presence ;  and  he  beiiy  to 
set  out  for  this  province,  Augustns  was  ]  ' 
to  accompany  him  on  the  road  to  Ben — 
They  went  to  Astura  by  land;  but  aa  i 
when  the  wind  was  favourable,  always  prsteu 
red  going  by  wat«,  they  emharkrd  at  thisplaeew 
and  steered  for  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  tiieir 
passage,  Augustus  was  seized  with  a  dysentsry, 
iMit  contiaoed,  aa  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  vittt 
the  diffeient  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naplee.  Aft 
Ci4>rea  he  passed  some  days  with  s^icoHsaMn 

Jayety,  and  without  appearing  to  snilu  mn^ 
rom  his  distemper.  At  NapUs  he  attended  tlM 
public  sports  which  were  given  upon  hisarrivaL 
J^rom  theuce  he  continued  Ills  route  to  Bencven* 
turn,  where  Tiberius,  bduf  to  embark  at  Bru^ 
dlsium,  took  his  leaver  and  the  emperor  aet  oat 
on  his  return  to  Rome.  But  finding  his  stre 
decline  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  Mola,  « ] 
in  which  his  family  had  originally  some  ] 
dons,  and  at  which  his  father  died.  Fn 
time  of  his  arrival  at  this  place  he  refnsed  t» 
listen  to  any  business.*  On  the  morniug  of  thn 
18th  of  August,  ha  asked  if  his  illness  had 
caused  any  tumults  or  insuireetioas,  called  Ar 
a  mirror,  and  dssired  to  be  dressed.  Ha  Mid 
to  thooe  who  attended  him,  •«  What  think  vo« 
now?  Have  I  acted  my  part  properiy?"  tLsn 
repeated  the  form  with  which  actors  oonunonlf 
end  the  representation  of  a  play,  desiring  tlw 
audience,  that  if  the  piece  was  to  their  Ifldw 
they  should  appUud.^  «I  found,*'  ha  aai£ 
«  a  dty  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  maiblsh** 
In  this  he  alluded  to  his  ndicy  in  the  atata^  m 
well  as  to  his  buildiiws  at  Rome. 

Augustus  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  tlia 
eighteenth  of  August,  in  the  seventy-sixth  vuar 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  transported  frsna 
Nola  to  fiovilln,  carried  by  the  mi^iatnitss  of 


the  several  towns  on  the  route.  Tlioy  moved  in 
the  night,  and  halted  by  daj,  to  avoid  tho  hoaft 
of  the  season.  At  BovUln  ft  was  reedved  and 
carried  forward  to  Rome,  by  i 


Tiad 


pany  of  the  equestrian  order. 

llie  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  1 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  memh 
with  each  other  in  the  propoasls  they  i 
exalt  the  dead,  and  to  express  their  own  aotw 
row.*  Some  propoeed,  that  the  ftmcral  nrooea* 
sion  should  pass  through  a  triumplul  arc^  pro* 
ceded  by  the  statue  of  Victory;  and  tiiat  thn 
ceremony  should  oondude  with  a  aolamn  dirga» 
or  song  of  grief,  to  be  performed  by  the  ddldron 
of  all  the  prindpal  families  in  Rome.  Othera 
moved,  that  on  tne  day  of  his  funeral  the  nohin 
Romans  should  exchange  the  gold  ring>  which 
vrss  the  badge  of  their  rank,  for  one  of  iron; 
that  tlie  ashes  should  be  collected  from  the  ftfr- 
neral  pile  by  the  highest  order  of  priests. 
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At  this  fuMnl,  In  whateTer  form  it  WMiapproMsb  of  tho  emMror** d«lli ;  Ao  •tik&t  bf 
«raciited,  two  orations  were  proDoaooed ;  one  Drusos,  the  eon  of  Tiberias,  on  whom  the  nuas 
tj  Tiberius,  who  had  been  recalled  on  the  near  I  and  inheritance  of  Caaar  had  now  deTelT«d» 


CHAP.  V. 


Tht  Wat  ef^hmtuhm  lUvhw  tfU»  Ragfy^Jnd  ofku  Charaeter^Tibema  rOums  to  Kott^^Itnim 
«Mottf  ddSoy  ki$  orden  throughout  the  Empir^^fn  the  Senate  affecU  Retuctance  to  charge  Idmtef 
«M  IA»  Oooemmen^^Mutbuf  m  Tanonkh'^On  the  Rhine^-Second  Mutifut  on  the  Arrwal  cfDept^ 
tkofiom  the  8enat»-^Tmpoaure  cfOemen^^PiOt  of  LSbo^^Zktcrijptkn  if  Tiberiui  J>eath  ofGenuh' 
mcuo^And  TriaiefPito, 


A  UGUSTUShadmadehlswiU 
J\,  months  befors  ho  died,  bequeathing-  two 
iUKlsof  his  estate  to  Tiberias,  the  other  third 
to  LiTia,  with  an  injanetion  to  take  the  names 
af  Julia  and  AiifasUu  In  suoeeesion  to  Liria 
and  her  son  ho  substitaled  the  yoiuiiger  Dnisu% 
the  son  of  Tiberius,  for  a  third ;  and  overiooking 
Clandiua^  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Drosas, 
and  aandson  of  Liria,  1m  beqanthed  the  vs- 
mainder  to  tha  brother,  Germanieas  Catar, 
and  Ills  offspring,  alieadjr  consisting  of  three 
Sana  and  as  many  daughters.'  To  tills  numcroos 
list  of  hein  he  eubstitutsd  an  octontatioas  oato- 
kfue  of  principal  citiMns  and  senators.  Bat 
nersfsted  so  much  in  his  eererity  to  tkie  unhappy 
Julia,  as  to  forbid  her  a  plaes  in  his  monoment. 
As  a  Imcy  to  bo  distribated  to  tlie  Roman 
people,  he  bequeathed  four  millions  of  sesterces, 
or  about  thirly-three  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
as  a  fund  for  the  tribes  or  waros  of  the  city,  to 
defiray  their  respeetiye  eorporatlon  expenses,  he 
bsqueathed  three  millions  ftve  hundred  thorn 


or  about  twenty-nine  thoosaad  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  sterling ;  to  the 
\  bands  one  thousand  sssteraes,  or  about 


eight  poonds  sterling  a  man ;  to  the  cohorts  of 
tM  city  five  hundced,  or  about  finir  pounds 
siKling  a  asan ;  to  the  Icdons  three  hundred,  or 
abont  two  pounds  tsn  shUlings  a  man.'*  These 
anas  he  ordered  to  be  paid  immediately ;  learing 
money  in  his  eoffers  sufficient  lor  this  purpose. 
Other  legacies,  of  which  eome  did  not  exceed  a 
hmdred  and  sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  sterling,  he  directed  to  be  paid  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  alleged  the  scantineae  of  his 
sstats,  from  which  his  heirs  were  not  likely  to 
draw  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Roman 
money,  or  abont  one  million  three  hundred 
thoneand  pounds  sterling.  The  sums  which  he 
had  reeeited  in  legaeiee,  amounting  to  about 
eleven  millions  sterling,  he  had  expended  in 
public  works. 

After  his  will  was  read,  foor  separate  memo- 
rials were,  nrodneed.  The  first  contained  in- 
structions for  his  fbneral ;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  republic,  in- 
elniing  the  miUtary  establishment,  the  distri- 


O'The  fhree  eeos  were  Nero,  Bnuos,  sad  CsSus 
or  CsUgnla ;  the  three  dsaghteis  Agilppins,  DrndUa, 
and  liria  or  lirilla. 
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butloa  of  Ae  leekms,  the  revenue,  tike  pnbUa 
disbunements,  the  money  actnallv  lodged  in  tha 
treasury,  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  due, 
with  a  reference  to  the  persoas  in  whoss  hand* 
the  voucbere  were  to  be  found. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  In* 
structions  or  maxims,  In  which  he  dissuaded 
the  people  from  the  too  frequent  manumission 
of  Staves,  and  from  the  too  easy  admission  of 
foreigners  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizens} 
and  recommended  hlling  offices  of  state  with 
sersens  of  experience  and  reputation.  The  pub^ 
llo  serrioe,  tie  observed,  never  should  lie  en* 
trusted  to  a  single  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of 
the  commonwealth  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  person.  Such  exclnslva 
trusts,  he  said,  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in 
a  scarcity  of  persons  fit  to  be  employed.  Such 
were  the  argumenta  of  Catulus  and  Cato,  when 
they  pleaded  against  the  exorbitant  powers  of 
Pompevand  Cesar;  and  the  reasomngs  now 
ascribed  to  Augustus  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
theirs,  and  with  too  little  regard  to  the  differenoa 
of  persons  and  times. 

It  is  said,  that  In  this  memorial  the  emperer 
concluded  with  an  Injunction  not  to  attempt 
any  farther  conqueet^  or  any  farther  extension 
of  the  empire." 

Such  are  the  prindpal  circumstances  upon  r»* 
cord,  from  which  we  are  able  to  collect  tha 
character  of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  imme- 
diate effecto  of  it,  in  many  parts,  appear  to  hava 
been  splendid  and  salutsiry.  Among  these  wa 
are  to  reckon  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  reformat 
tion  of  government  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
Under  this  establishment  instead  of  the  consul^ 
who,  being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  aa 
often  renewed  the  passion  of  their  country  for 
war  and  conquest,  there  began  a  succession  of 
emperors  who  were  addicted  to  sloth  ,and  sen- 
suality, more  than  to  ambition ;  or  if  dispossd 
to  war,  who  in  vouth,  or  in  some  particulav 
period  of  life,  exnausted  their  passion  for  mili 
tary  fame^  and  became  from  thenceforward  a 
powerful  restraint  on  ths  ambition  of  their  owa 
officers.  These  they  considered  as  rivak  and 
objecta  of  Jealousy,  or  aa  dangerous  instruments^ 
ever  ready  to  involve  them  in  wars  abroad,  to 
disturb  thsir  government  at  home^  or  to  div«t 
their  revenue  from  those  pleasurable  appUcn> 
tlona  in  which  th^  wished  to  employ  it. 
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Whaterer  wm  lost  to  dtizens  of  rank  or  high 
fntenatoa  at  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
monardiT,  wasnined  to  the  other  sabjectt  of 
the  empire.  The  proyinccs,  from  being  the 
temporary  property  of  indiTidaals,  and  stript  to 
enrieh  a  succewon  of  masters,  became  the  con- 
tinued subjects  of  a  soTereign,  who  as  often  as 
he  onderstood  his  own  interest,  protected  them 
afainst  the  oppression  of  his  ofBoers,  and  spared 
or  nursed  them  as  a  continual  source  of  revenue 
and  of  power  to  himself. 

While  these  desirable  eifeets  naturally  resulted 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  circumstan- 
ces of  great  lustre  in  ihe  histonr  of  the  age  were 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign.  The  seeds  of  inge- 
nuity and  of  liberal  arts,  which  had  been  sown, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  so  much 
vigour  under  the  republic,  now  bqpui  to  be 
reaped  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 
'  Literature,  and  all  the  more  sgreeable  frnita 
of  ingenuity,  received  under  the  first  emperor  a 
peculiar  degrae  of  attention  and  encouragement. 
Augustus  was  himself  a  proficient  in  letters, 
or,  willing  to  be  amused  with  the  pursuito  of 
the  learnt,  read  his  own  productions  In  the 
eirde  of  his  friends ;  and,  woat  is  more  difficult 
for  an  author,  heard  without  Jealousy  the  com- 
positions of  others,  by  which  his  own  were  pro- 
bably far  excelled.  He  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  enemy*s  party,  protected  from  the 
oppression  of  his  own,  and  selected,  as  his  favour- 
ites, the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  times. ' 
By  his  munificence  to  these,  his  own  name,  aa 
well  as  that  of  his  minister,  has  lieoome  prover- 
bial in  the  history  of  letters,  and  is  deeply 
inscribed  on  monumenta  which  can  never  penah, 
except  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  mankind. 

Tne  provinces  greatly  diveraified  in  respect 
to  situation,  dimato  and  soil,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  ^e  arts  which  they  severally  pos- 
sessed, having  the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and 
the  protection  of  a  common  sovereign,  reaped 
the  advantage  of  an  easy  communication  and  a 
flourishing  trade.  All  the  surplus  wealth  of 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  tne  earth  beins 
drawn  to  the  capital,  and  being  at  the  dispoeid 
of  single  men,  was  expended  in  vorks  of  mag- 
nificence, and  if  not  of  utility,  at  least  of  splen- 
did  caprice.  From  this  fund,  were  erected 
those  magnificent  fabrics,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  mark  the  place  on  which  stood  the  capital 
of  the  western  world.  The  empire,  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  ita  parts,  received  those  improve- 
mento  whidi  are  the  ordinary  attendanta   of 

2>ulenee  and  peace.  The  lands  were  cultivated ; 
tiea  were  built,  adorned,  or  enlarged. 
The  rough  and  vigorous  hands  by  which  this 
great  empire  was  formed,  had  carried  the  bal- 
ance and  the  sword  of  state  before  they  could 
manage  the  tools  of  th<*  more  ordinary  and 
inferior  arts,  and  had  given  empire  to  their  coun- 
try, before  tiiey  had  provided  tor  themsdves  the 
ordinary  means  of  accommodation  orpleasnrs. 
A  Roman  dtiaen  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was 
a  man  fit  to  command  every  artist.  He  vrss 
possessed  of  courage,  penetraUon,  sagadty,  and 
all  the  advantage  which  constitute  the  personal 
superiority  of  one  man  over  another.  As  a 
warrior  and  statesman,  ha  was  the  reverse  of 


1  Horace  was  saved  from  the  roots  of  the  republi- 
can party  at  Philfppi ;  and  Virgil,  fnmi  among  the 
sulfifren  <Jectad  from  tlioir  property,  to  make  way 
fur  the  army  of  C«)Mr. 


those  incenious  and  feeUe  snl^ectB, 
each  proiessss  a  particular  part  m  the  i 
practice  of  human  aflairs,  but  of  whom  none  is 
qualified  to  direct  the  whole. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  this  nation  of  maa* 
ters  forced  into  thdr  service  the  industrious  and 
the  learned  in  different  parte  of  the  earth,  the 
practitioners  of  every  art,  and  the  prefeeeori  of 
every  sdence  flocked  to  the  capltaL  Thdr  jro- 
ductlons,  though  spumed  ana  rdected  at  flrsty 
were  received  by  degrees,  aiid  m  the  relgii  of 
Augustus  found  the  most  ample  rewarda.  By 
these  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  was  io^ 
troduced  at  Rome,  even  Romans  were  taught  ta 
become  artiste  and  mechanics,  and,  by  foUowing 
a  multiplicity  of  Inferior  pursuite  and  oecuy- 
tlons,  were  taught  to  lower  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  worid,  to  tae  level  ot 
the  nations  they  had  subdued. 

In  the  times  immediatdy  preceding  the  dvfl 
wars,  foreign  letters,  though  fondly  reiodved  hy 
many  of  the  first  dtizens  of  Rome,  were  still  a 
novelty,  and  oonddered  by  the  people  aa  a  Aip- 
pish  affectation.  But  the  leaders  in  this  ftshion 
bdng  the  first  officers  and  greatest  men  of  tib« 
state  as  Lncttllus,  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Cesar;  . 
such  illustrious  exam^es  soon  removed  every 
pnjudioe,  and  engageu,  in  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing,  every  talent  uat  could  be  diverted  from  the 
more  violent  pursuito  of  ambition  or  plmsure. 

llie  dvil  wars  for  some  time  retarded    ' 
but  when  hi 


progress  of  letters ;  but  when  brought  toan  end, 
left  the  public  in  poesesdon  of  the  bias  it  had 
reodved.  Octavius  nimsdf  having,  in  hia  youth, 
recdved  this  bias^  was  probably  In  hiapatrom^ 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  indlnatSon,  and  kaa 
by  mere  policy,  than  he  was  in  other  parte  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  lav 
able  opinion  of  the  worid.  He  loved  com 
and  accuracy  In  all  his  compositions,  and 
ddivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter,  even 
In  his  own  family,  without  memorials  or  written 


Although  the  effeete  of  this  reign,  tfaerdbrs^ 
In  many  of  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned, 
were  the  sequd  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  respite 
which  the  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  diasr- 
ders  with  which  It  had  been  latdr  alBlcted, 
much  likewise  may  be  aacribed  to  the  ] 
character  of  the  prince.  After  the  i 
lishment  of  his  power,  his 
to  be  distinguished  by  appearances  of  i 
and  Justice,  supported,  in  this  part  of  hia  lifis 
with  a  regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  wrbAdh  doea 
not  warrant  any  doubt  of  his  dnoerity,  or  any 
sospidon  of  an  Intention  to  Impose  upon  tn« 
world,  some  purpose  different  from  that  whfisb 
he  professed  to  have  In  view. 

In  his  character  of  legislator,  he  gcneraDy 
submitted  his  Intended  acte  to  public  inspedioaH 
encouraged  persons  of  every  description  to  offer 
amendments,  and  aomeumea  adopted  thoaa 
which  were  offered  to  him. '  In  the  exerdae  of 
the  executive  power,  he  took  the  assistanee  of  a 
chosen  council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  osk 
the  ordinary  measures  of  state.  In  aoo^dng  of 
the  honours  which  wera  offered  to  him,  he  cheek- 
ed  instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted 
himsdf  with  great  liberality  or  moderation  in 
the  use  of  the  powers,  which  the  fiattery  of  dy- 
ing persons  frequently  gave  him  over  their  faink 
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Hw  and  ettatet.  Ha  bee«m«  th«  gvardUui, 
rather  than  the  co-bdr,  of  the  orphans,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  the  &ther*8  will.  Some 
he  put  in  tlie  immediate  poeecosion  of  the  whole 
inheritance ;  others,  while  under  age,  he  treated 
as  his  wards,  and  brought  up  with  every  advan^ 
tage  to  the  eqloyment  of  tneir  fortanes,  which 
they  often  recdved  with  considerable  additions, 
made  either  by  bis  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  is  of  all  other  drcnmstancet  most 
peculiarly  characteristic  -of  this  reign,  was  the 
judgment  and  address  with  which  the  emperor 
repressed  the  license  of  the  military,  to  whom  he 
€»wed  bis  own  elevation;  the  artful  policy  by 
which  he  affected  to  restore  some  fragments  of 
the  civQ  government  that  he  himself  had  broken 
down,  and  the  caution  with  wliich  he  retained 
the  character  and  profession  of  a  civil  magistrate 
and  of  a  dtlxen,  while  he  governed  as  master. 
Jained  to  these,  we  may  reckon  the  able  choice 
which  he  made  of  officers  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  service ;  the 
constancy  with  which  he  persevered  in  employ- 
ing them,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he 
made  them  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  for- 
tunes was  their  own.  While  ne  gave  theie  in- 
dications of  a  great  mind,  and  possessed  these 
powerful  supports  of  a  prosperous  life,  he  dis- 
pensed with  much  of  the  flattery  that  is  paid  to 
princes,  and  in  conversation  encouraged  the 
manners  of  a  free  and  equal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  todedde  upon  hlsdiarai^ 
tar,  marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  crueltj, 
•nd  even  of  cowardice  in  some  parts  of  his  liie, 
distinguished  by  moderation,  clemency,  and 
steadiness  in  other  parts  of  it  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose what  the  emperor  Julian  insinuates,*  tliat 
Octavlus  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  lift 
new  lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by 
the  lessons  of  Zeno,  at  an  earlier  period,  thb 
Camdeon  might  have  fixed  hb  colour,  and  been 
from  the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last 
■tate  of  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind? 
The  authority  of  JuUan,  no  doubt,  is  highly  re- 
■peetable;  but  if  a  person  in  youth  carry  the 
narks  of  a  bad  dispositiUi...  and  ddiberatdy 
commit  atrodous  actions  when  his  interest  re- 

auired  them,  we  are  still  warranted  to  question 
lie  sincerity  of  his  eonverdon,  though,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  his  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor 
cf  his  life  should  change. 

Octavius  does  not  appear  to  have  had  from 
nature,  in  any  high  degree,  those  dispositions  to 
benevolence  or  mules  which  are  the  great  distin- 
gnishing  principles  of  virtue  and  vice.  He 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  mankind ;  but 
desirous  of  condderation  and  power,  as  objects  of 
interest  to  himsdf.  His  ruling  pasdon  was  a 
dedre  to  reign.  In  his  wav  to  this  end,  he 
committed  manv  crimes ;  but  naving  once  effect- 
ed his  purpose,  ne  had  no  other  criminal  disposi- 
tions to  gratify:  or,  after  he  was  sovereign, 
standing  ui  awe  of  a  free  spirit  which  be  durst 
not  insult,  he,  either  ftvm  indination  or  policy, 
a|id  probably  in  part  from  both,  preferred  as  it 
b  surprising  that  every  one  dse  aoes  not  prefer, 
the  proper  use  of  his  power  to  the  abuse  or  it. 

lAwn  thb  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
af  Octavius,  appearances  of  crudty  and  of  de- 
nencyt  of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  or  moderation,  may  have  equally  found  a 
plaes  In  the  course  of  his  aettona.    And  in  hb 
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person,  we  may  read  the  sane  diaracter  of  anu 
bitious  design,  when  he  affected  to  Join  tlie  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  republic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  muraer  of  those  who  were  In- 
clined to  support  that  form  of  government ; 
when  he  courted  the  protection  of  Cicero  against 
Antony,  or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero 
to  the  resentments  of  hb  enemy ;  when  he  made 
or  broke  off  hb  treaties  of  mairiace^  and  sooght 
for  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  the  choice  of  hb 
licentious  amours;  when  he  pardoned,  and 
when  he  ezeouted  those  who  were  detected  in  de- 
aigna  against  hb  own  life. 

If  we  state  oursdves  therefbre  as  fudges  on  the 
solemn  appeal  which  Augustus  on  Us  death-bed 
made  to  the  sense  of  the  worid.  It  Is  probable, 
that  as  he  was  In  some  degree  aUe  to  redeem,  in 
the  administration  of  hb  sovereignty,  the  enor* 
mlties  which  he  had  committed  m  obtaining  it^ 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  epi* 
thets  of  reproach  and  of  infamy,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  deserved  In  the  early  period  of  hb 
life,  nor  those  terms  of  encomium  and  prabe, 
which  he  seems  to  have  merited  In  the  loiwer 
and  more  devated  parts  of  hb  rdgn.  Keitber 
the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  he  was, 
by  his  personal  and  interested  ambition,  tho 
cause  of  harm  and  of  good ;  but  upon  the  wholes 
if  the  history  of  the  establishment  made  bv  him 
were  to  terminate  with  hb  own  life ;  if  the 
tranquillitv  of  his  reign  be  compared  with  the 
troubles  of^the  preceding  period;  it  will  fumbh» 
to  those  who  contend  for  the  preference  of  dee* 
potical  government,  an  occadon  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  the  great  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  care  to  mankind ;  but  the 
degree  In  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  obtein  them* 
are  different  in  diflSnrent  dreumstances ;  difljer- 
ent  on  the  suppodtion  of  small  or  eztsndvn 
states,  cf  poor  or  of  rich  nations ;  and,  In  aoms 
circumstances,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  ob- 
tained bv  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  dngb 
person,  tnan  bv  any  system  of  public  eonndb  ct 
popular  assemblies,  which  the  peopb  to  be  gey* 
emed  are  themadves  fit  to  compose.  When  thb 
b  the  case,  it  Is  fortunate  that  dngle  men  are 
found,  who»  without  any  criminal  mdlnatlons^ 
are  willing  to  undertake  the  government  of  na- 
tions. A  succession  of  such  characters.  Indeed, 
b  more  than  human  nature,  bj  any  known  mis 
of  substitution,  whether  by  inheritance  or  br 
dection,  can  continue  to  furnish.  It  b  wdl,  ir» 
in  a  scries  of  sees,  where  the  government  of  the 
world  b  oonumtted  to  the  discretion  of  an  IndU 
Tlilual,  the  good  In  any  degree  compensate  iMm 
bad. 

As  Augustus  had,  to  the  laet  moment  ef  hb 
rdgn,  affected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporarv  appdntment,  he  could  not.  In  c 
B  with  hb  01 


own  prbfesdons,  either  name  a 
euccessor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inhsri- 
taneeof  hbfrmily.  At  hb  death,  therefore,  eome 
persons  might  hope  to  sse  the  commonwealth  re- 
stored ;  others  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
for  dominion  revived,  and  many  questkna  might 
have  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  em- 
pire in  fi«sh  trouble.  These  qneetions,  however, 
with  the  projects  or  hopes  that  might  be  founded 
upon  them,  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 


emment. 


When  Augustus  was  seised  with  his   bsl 
Tibcrrus,  In  the  capadty  of  hb  aawdate 
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faitlM  empli«»  M  ]m»  ban  mwitioiwd,  Ml  out 
fiir  the  armies  in  Dalmmtk ;  but  he  raceWed  on 
his  wmy*  a  messafe  from  his  mother,  intimating 
the  last  symptoms  of  approacbinff  death  in  lier 
bosband.  Upon  this  intimation,  he  returned  to 
Kole^  and  arrived  dtiier  Iwfore  Augustus  ex- 
pired, or  before  Ids  death  was  publicly  known ; 
and  having  given  ont,  that,  In  a  oon&renco 
with  that  experienced  prince,  ho  had  received 
Us  last  instructions  for  the  government  of  tbo 
empire,'  ho  took  hold  of  the  reins  the  moment 
the  other  was  supposed  to  have  dropped  them, 
assumed  bis  usual  Imperial  guaids,  and,  by 
asniting  orders  to  all  the  pravmces  and  military 
■Utions^  *took  upon  him  to  continue  the  same 
model  oi  government,  without  any  cessation  or 
Interval  whatever.' 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
to  stifle  competitors,  ordered  Agrippa,  the  sur- 
viving crandaon  of  Augustus  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  took  every  other  effectual  measure  to  secure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
Imitation  of  tlie  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 
>,  or  In  pniBuanee  of  that  hypocrisy  and 
nnlation  to  which  he  himself  had  been  long 
tomed,  and  to  which  he  was  natorally  iii- 
eUned,  be  affected,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  aenato,  to  pav  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
•nthorlty,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  care  to  em- 
ploy  all  the  modest  eAprewions  of  a  private 


[BtocVL 


prror,  i 

4issimn 


Being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  ventured  only 
la  this  capacity,  he  saidi,  to  call  upon  the  senate 
to  give  their  orders  respecting  the  funeral  of 
Augustus.  For  his  own  part,  he  bad  uken  his 
place  bv  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  In  no- 
thing else  could  take  any  public  function  upon 
him.  The  senate,  be  continued,  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  order  the  guards  that  might  be  necesmry  to 
I  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 


ether  precaution  for  the  regular  performance  of 
this  suemn  duty. 

When  the  funeral  vrasover,  and  the  senate 
was  assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
memoriale  of  the  late  emperor,  Hberius  deliver- 
ed  himself  in  a  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs 
and  tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  heavy  burden,  by 
the  death  of  the  only  person  wbo  'was  able  to 
hsor  it,  bad  now  devolved  upon  tbera  all ;  that 
having  himself  been  admitted  to  some  share  in 
the  government,  he  had  learned  how  arduous  a 
task  it  was  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  of  it, 
and  had  learned  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
Uo  own  abilities ;'  but  that  in  a  state  wbirh 
eeuM  boast  of  so  many  Illustrious  men,  they 
eoald  not  be  limited  In  their  choice,  nor  obliged 
to  commit  to  one,  what  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  talenta  and  abilHies  of  many. 

While  he  spoke  to  this  purpose,  and  observed 
the  aspect  of  bis  audience,  frowning  particularly 
vpen  thoss  who  gave  anv  signs  of  assent,  hie 
known  reputation  for  fithiehood,  the  inoonsis- 
teaee  of  hie  actions  with  the  professions  which 
he  new  made,  the  murder  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
military  guard  which  attended  his  perMn,  effec- 
tually preeervsd  the  members  wbo  were  present 
from  becoming  the  diipcM  of  a  dissimulation, 
which  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too 
abruptly,  or  to  mistake  for  sincerity. 


1  Snelon.  in  ric  Tibsr.e.  tl. 

S  Tttcit.  Ainiul.  lib.  i.  c  3. 

I  VtaU  diMerebst  do  inagoitadiae  imperil,  saa  i 

"^-     Taoii, 


trained  hi  the  school  of  A 
part  thev  were  to  act  on 


to  know  tha 
occanons,  had  not 


yet  performed  this  part  upon  such  daogeroua 
ground.  They  affected  to  believe  that  Tiberlua 
was  sincere,  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  to  accept  of  the  government  in  tha 
onlv  person  who  was  qualified  to  undectake  ft. 
and  they  beseeched  him  not  to  deaert  the  repub- 
lic in  this  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  these 
feigned  Importunities,  Tiberius  seemed  to  ba 
distressed,  though  not  persuaded ;  and  alter  he 
bad  remained  some  time  undecided,  in  the  cnd| 
as  weary  and  silenced,  though  not  convinced,  ha 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  with- 
out waiting  for  any  formal  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate. In  passing  through  the  crowd,  he  waa 
beard  to  say,  "  lliat  a  heavy  load  indeed  had 
been  laid  on  his  shoulders,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  be  was  to  besr  it  for  ever ;  that  old 
age  at  least  must  soon  entitle  him  to  respite.** 
At  the  same  time,  those  wbo  were  supposed  ta 
be  most  in  bis  confidence,  gave  out,  that  hia 
concern  for  the  public,  and  the  intreaties  of  the 
senate,  bad  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  tha 
government ;  but  the  ridicule,  which  it  was  not 
permitted  the  senators  to  observe,  was  seized  by 
the  people.  "  Few  men,*'  It  was  said,  **  can 
perform  all  that  they  undertake ;  but  this  man, 
with  a  wonderful  modestv,  refuses  to  undenaka 
even  what  be  performs.**^ 

While  Tiberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessary  cralt,  acted  thu  farce  in  tha 
senate,  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwent  a 
more  serious  discussion  in  the  provinces.     Tha 

legions  which  were  posted  in  dmerent 

though  long  con6ned  under  the  authority  o»f 

able  reign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  ordinary 
advantages  of  their  profession,  still  retained  tlm 
impression  of  their  own  Importance^  and  of 
their  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  r»» 
collected  what  some  of  them  might  have  seesa 
and  all  of  tbem  had  beard,  of  times  in  which 
they  were  courted  by  their  leaders,  retained  with 
preawnu  or  gratuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  ex« 
piration  of  their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and 
settlemeuU  In  the  richest  and  moot  cultivated 
districts  of  Italy.     They  had  waited  with 


patience  for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  new  mastcv 
to  tlie  world,  and  nopcd  that,  in  performing 
service,  they  might  recover  their  oonsequcnco. 


rthia 


and  be  entitled  to  rewards,  such  as  military  ma 
bad  formerly  received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  officer  at  the  head  of  the  principal  armies  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prepurd  to  avail 
himself  of  this  disposition  in  the  army,  tha 
sword  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instan- 
ces, must  have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in 
the  throne  of  Ca»ar;  but  Augustus  having,  in 
the  choice  of  provincial  and  military  command- 
ers, guarded  against  any  danger  to  his  own  gov. 
erument,  had  bv  the  same  means  provided  for 
the  securitv  of  nis  successors.  The  persons  ha 
emploved,  besides  those  of  his  own  ftmily,  who 
depended  entirely  upon  himself,  were,  for  tha 
most  part,  men  of  modsrate  ambition  or  mean. 
pretensions ;  so  that  there  was  not  now  any  pefw 
son  of  rank  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  revolta 
of  the  army* 


4  Soctor.  In  TIb'er.  c.  M     f)io.  Caaiu  lib.  IvfL  e.  k 


GemumleiUy  tlie  nepb^w  and  adopted  ion  of 
Tlborlaa,  might,  Vy  ms  popularity  and  by  his 
p  ]»Te  beeomo  a  formidable  rlTal  to  hie 
restrained  by  his  moderation 

of  his  daty.     A  mutinous  spirit 

nererthdess  broke  out  first  in  Panonia,  where 
three  legions  wetv  oommanded  by  Junius  Bl»- 
ass;  and  aAerwards  on  the  Rhine,  where  a 
great  ^rision  of  the  Roman  armies,  consisting 
of  eight  legions,  were  distributed  in  different 
,  under  tl 


The  troopo  not  havlnr  at  any  of  tiieir  stations 
QB  wlw  were  qua&iled  to  direct  their  dia- 
Bts  against  the  succession  of  Tiberius,  da- 
ed  only  for  an  augmentation  of  pay,  and 
aft  earlier  discharge  from  the  senrice,  thim,  by 
f$M  regviationa  of  the  former  reign,  they  were 
allowed  to  enect.  «  Doomed,*'  they  said,  «  to 
drag  out  a  lin  of  hard  senrice  n»r  thirty  or  forty 
vears,  and  at  the  end,  as  thdr  rewvd,  to  be 
banished  to  some  barren  mountain  or  sickly 
nsnas,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  settlement 
or  grant  of  land,  th^  were  reared  to  cultivate 
or  to  drain,  it  was  time  that  some  regard  should 
he  paid  to  their  merits,  some  relief  proTlded  for 
their  snffaringt.**  They  contrasted  their  own 
eondition,  for  erer  stationed  in  the  presence  of 
ftroeioas  enemies,  and  subslrting  on  ten  asses  a 
day,  with  that  of  the  prstorian  bands,  having 
double  their  pay,  and  placed  at  ease  amidst  aU 
tlM  comforts  and  pleastpres  of  the  capitaL 

Excited  by  these  considerations,  the  legions 
in  PsDonia  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aliegTanoe 
to  tile  new  emperor,  until  thehr  grievances 
ahoold  beredfwwd.  They  secured  their  cdours, 
sot  at  liberty  all  those  who  were  confined  for 
any  military  crime,  and  ceased  to  ol>ey  their  of- 
fiears,  or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  ordinary 
doties  and  forms  of  the  service. 

Tiberim^  thoorii  greatly  alarmed,  and  senal- 
He  that  this  attack  on  his  authority  only  needed 
»  fit  leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  legions  to  reach 
htm  la  the  capital,  and  to  sppplant  him  in  the 
emphre,  disguised  hie  apprehetnions,  and  pro- 
posing to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  do- 
pM9sd  to  their  ouarters  his  own  son  Drowns, 
aooomponied  by  Elius  S^anus,  a  Toung  man  al- 
ready asMidated  with  his  father  Stojanus,  in  the 
oomaoand  of  the  pnstorian  bands. 
These  young  men,  in  tiw  capacity  of  eommis- 
attended  "  -       -       • 
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to  avoid  committing  himself  too  fiu>,  spoke  of  l«is 
intentions  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms. 
<*  He  might  assure  these  brave  legions,**  he  said, 
"with  whom  he  himself  bad  so  often  acted,  that 
they  were  the  principal  objects  of  bis  care ;  that 
as  soon  as  he  snould  recover  his  mind  from  his 
present  grief,  he  would  move  the  senate  to  take 
their  just  pretensions  under  consideration ;  that 
in  the  mean  while,  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in 
order,  without  loss  of  time,  to  accommodate 
them  in  every  thing  that  depended  on  himeelf ; 
that  many  things  must  be  reierred  to  the  senate, 
a  wise  and  experienced  council,  who  were  not 
likely  to  withhold  the  proper  indulgence  from 
those  who  remained  in  tM  discbarge  of  their 
duty,  or  to  fail  in  the  necessary  rigour  to  thoM 
who  ventived  to  depart  from  it.'* 

After  this  letter  was  read,  a  oenturion»  who 
had  undertaken  to  answer  for  the  legions,  asado 
a  demand  in  thahr  name»  that  thehr  pay  should 
be  sixteen  asses  a  day  instead  of  tan*  and  that 


r  the  dkief  command  of  Germani- 


by  many  peraons  of  rank  and 
consideration  from  the  city,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts of  chosen  men,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  prBterian  cavalry  and  the  Oerman 
Bsrse,  which  usually  attended  the  perwrn  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  Thqr  were 
famished  witii  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
the  troope,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
■pecifie  hfestraeCions,  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  oecaoloB  might  snggost  Having  eifrcted 
their  march  into  Ptmonia,  and  approaching  the 
sorthm  of  the  motlnoao  l^ony,  they  were  neceir- 
ed  In  the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body, 
but  with  an  aspect  rathorra  contumacy,  than  of 
isnect  or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  ww  conducted  to  tlio 
flatlorm,  Inm  which  It  was  usual  Ihr  the  troops 
to  rsesive  the  commands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  thefar  general.  Having  with  some  dif- 
ficulty procured  silence,  be  produced  the  letter 
which  ho  hod  brought  firom  his  lather,  and 
which  ho  had  In  charge  to  be  communicated  to 
..oelegioM. 

In  this  letter,  Tiherins  endeavoured  to  flatter 
•ad  to  sooths  the  dlmontents  of  the  army  ;  but 


they  should  be  entitled  to  their  disch«i;|o  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  years,  without  being  oblim.  In  the 
usual  way,  after  th«y  were  supposed  jdsi«uaUfi«d 
for  the  ordinary  fiBttunes  of  the  servios^  stiU:  to 
remain  with  their  cdours. 

To  thessdemand%  Drusoadeclhiedgivihg  any 
answer.  "  The  matter  should  be  r^iorted  to 
his  father^*'  he  said,  "  and  referred  to  the  se« 
natOb"  Upon  this  reply,  a  general  clamour 
Arose.  "  Wherefore  was  he  come,  if  not  en^ 
trusted  to  relieve  the  army  ?  He  had  no  powers 
to  relieve,  but  he  had  unlimited  powers  to  di*« 
trem^andtopnnish.  So  the  fitther  himself  was 
accustomed  to  serve  them,  while  he  came  to 
elude  the  prayers  of  the  soldiers,  by  referring 
them  to  some  one  else,  who  was  at  a  distance. 
Are  we  never,**  they  said,  « to  see  the  face  of  tho 
emperor?  Is  he  to  punish  at  discretion,  hu* 
never  to  reward  without  consent  of  tho  senate  ? 
Our  rewards,  it  seems,  are  to  be  carefrdly 
weighed  and  considered;  but  ourfatignea  anft 
our  punishments,  are  to  be  dealt  wHhout  balaaeo 
or  measure.'* 

In  this  disposfdoD  the  assembly  broke  up,  and 
the  soldiers  went  roving  about  in  disordcriy 
parties.  Insulting  their  ofllcers,  and  affecting  to 
treat  the  authority  of  the  emperor  himself  with 
contempt.  Their  presumption,  lipwever,  was 
suddenly  checked  at  night  by  an  edipee  whioh 
took  place  In  the  moon,  and  which,  in  their  n^ 
perstitious  way  of  inttfpretlng  natural  oppsoi^ 
ances,.  formed  on  emblem  of  thair  own  situation, 
and  by  its  event  was  to  prqgnostieate  the  sequel 
of  their  present  attempta.  Their  deapondenoe» 
durinff  the  progrem  of  tho  eclipee,  kept  paoo 
with  Uie  diminution  of  the  moon's  light;  and, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obeouration,  tba 
sky  itself  was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  every 
light  supprest  in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy 
n^ht,  they  received  this  event  as  a  supernatural 
presage  of  their  own  fate,  and  in  despair  rethrod  ti 
their tentsh  The  "  '  ^^ 

to  restore  the  ' 
flnom  their  place; 
evils   vHth    whic^  they  were  thr 
nudce  scaannnble  offiacs   of  snhmisaion  to  the 
prince. 

It  was  therefore  thought  proper,  that  Dmana 
should  instantly  avail  himself  of  this  fimmrahio 
change,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  facilitate  tho 
return  of  the  troops  to  their  duty.  For  thio 
purpoee,  he  called  them  again  to  the  pUce  of 
audience,  treated  their  muUny  as  o  transient  fit 
of  huvour  which  was  past,  and  ga^e  them  to 
\  understand,  that  although  he  was  not  to  bo  awed 


» ox  their  own  tate,  ano  m  oespair  reorso  It 
!nt&  They  were  soon  afterwards  persuaded 
ore  the  colours  which  they  had  removed 
^tir  place;  and  In  order  to  avert  the 
with    wliicJi  they  were  threatened,    to 
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by  their  fhmts,  h«  was  moved  by  their  dutiful 
and  submiasive  behayiour ;  that  he  ahould  des- 
patch an  officer  with  their  requests  to  the  em- 
peror, and  should  join  hi^  own  intreaties  to 
procure  them  immediate  attention,  and  to  ob- 
tain every  favour  that  might  be  consistent  with 
the  order  of  the  service. 

After  the  departure  of  this  messenger,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  lecions  were  fixed^ntirdy  upon 
the  rotum  he  should  bring,  and  on  the  effect  of 
the  voung  C»sar*s  interposition  in  their  favours. 
In  tne  mean  time,  the  officers  having  resumed 
their  command,  and  being  obeyed  in  ail  the  or- 
dinary duties  and  forms  of  the  camp,  proposed 
to  «xert  their  authoritv  in  stifling  the  remains 
of  a  muthious  spirit,  which  had  so  &t  subsided. 
They  accordlncly  gave  orders  to  seize,  and  to 
punuh  the  piinci^  authors  of  the  late  dls- 


Under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came as  tame  and  submissive,  as  they  had  lately 
been  refractory  and  ferocious.  To  signalize 
their  zeal,  some  of  the  most  guilty  became  the 
Informers  and  instruments  of  Justice  against 
their  own  aooomplioes;  and  the  humour  from 
which  this  revolt  proceeded,  having  sunic  as  it 
rose,  without  any  rational  plan,  the  mutiny  ap- 
peared to  be  so  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  lesions  so  effectually  restored,  that 
I>rusus,  with  his  company  and  the  escort  which 
attended  them,  departed  for  Italy,  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  officer  he  had  des- 
patched to  the  emperor.* 

These  disorders,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panonia;  they  broke  out  with 
more  violence,  and  a  more  dangerous  tendency 
among  tliose  of  the  German  frontier.  On  this 
ride,  eight  legions  were  placed  at  two  separate 
stations;  one  division  under  Cecina,  on  the 
borders  of  the  low  countries ;  the  other  under 
Caius  Silius,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  both  under 
the  orders  of  Germanicus,  who  being  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Csesar,  had  been  vested  by 
Augustus  with  the  command  of  these  armies, 
and  with  the  presidency  of  GauL  This  young 
man  had  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia  Augusta,  by  whom  he 
hMJ  a  numerous  issue,  a  circumstance  generally 
attended  with  great  popular  favour  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  now  attended  in  his  province 
by  his  wife  Agrippina,  with  Caius,  afterwards 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula,  the 
youngest  of  his  three  sons,  now  carried  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother.  He  himself  bang  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  army,  and  to  the  people 
sf  the  provinces,  it  was  not  doubted,  that  if  the 
empire  were  to  be  disposed  o^  he  would  have 
had  the  wishes  of  mankind  in  his  favour; 
and  he  became  upon  this  account  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  Jodousy  to  his  adoptive  father. 

The  troops  that  were  stationed  on  the  borders 
of  the  low  countries  under  Cecina,  oompro- 
hended  the  legions  which  had  been  hastily  levied, 
and  which,  in  order  the  sooner  to  replace  the 
army  that  perished  with  Varus  in  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  l>een 
formed  without  the  usual  selection.  Being  in  a 
great  measure  composed  of  emancipated  slaves. 
And  other  persons  of  mean  condition,  they  had 
BiOt  yet  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  nationiu  and 
nllitary  honour,  which  Augustus  endeavoured 
in  the  legions.     They  considered 


1  Tadt  Annat  lib.  i.  e,  W. 


themselves,  at  the  death  of  that  empcrsTt  aa 
discharged  from  their  military  oath,  llwy  voaa 
against  their  officers,  killed  most  of  the  oentifr- 
rions,  and  forced  Cecina,  with  the  tribunes^  to 
withdraw  from  their  rage. 

llie  authors  of  this  revolt,  probably  flattered 
themselves  that  Germanicus,  although  he  did 
not  at  first  openly  countenance  their  mutiny, 
nUsht  however  give  way  to  their  desires,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  devated  by  their  means  to 
the  throne  of  C«sar.  To  preserve  the  appear- 
ances of  order,  until  they  should  receive  hia 
commands,  they  appointed  officers  to  act  in 
place  of  those  they  nad  UUed,  perfonned  asoal 
of  the  usual  military  duties,  mounted  the  or* 
dinary  ruards^  and  took  the  stated  precantionsb 
as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  for  the  safttj 
and  peace  of  their  camn^ 

Germanicus,  when  tne  accounts  of  thisabnn- 
ing  transaction  were  brought  to  him,  was 
occupied  in  the  afiairs  of  the  province,  and  In 
administering  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  the  ae- 
cession  of  Tiberius.  Sensible  tnat  his  own  high 
pretensions  exposed  him  to  be  suspected  of  hav- 
mg  encouraged  these  disorders,  he  repaired 
without  delay  to  the  camp,  from  which  Cecina 
had  been  obliged  to  fly.  Upon  his  t 
was  met  by  the  legions ;  but  insta 
spectful  silence  that  was  usual  in  receiving  their 
commander  in  chief,  was  saluted  with  cxies  ol 
discontent,  and  a  mixture  of  expostulation  and 
insult.  He  was  followed  by  a  multitude  in  th« 
utmost  confusion,  to  that  piart  of  the  camp  at 
which  it  was  usual  to  harangue  the  army. 
That  he  might  observe  the  different  parta  of  hia 
audience,  or,  in  case  any  insult  were  offiend* 
that  he  might  distinguish  the  division  fron 
whence  it  came,  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  wholo 
to  draw  up  In  their  legiona  and  cohort^  and  to 
dinplay  their  colours. 

oo  long  as  he  spoke  of  the  veneratkm  dno  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  gUniea 
acquired  at  the  head  of  these  very  legions  by 
the  present  emperor  himadf,  he  was  heard  witk 
respect  and  attention ;  but  when  he  touched  on 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  oould  no  longer 
be  heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  thrown- 
into  tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  ecars,  catt- 
ed for  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  their  servi- 
ces; others  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
pay,  of  their  toilsome  marches,  of  their  harA 
labour  in  forming  entrenchments^  and  in  rsaiinf 
magazlnce  of  wood  wad  of  forage.  «  We  have 
followed  our  colours,**  said  some  of  the  vetenns^ 
"  above  thirty  3 
nation  to  be  h 
called  for  the  Icgiusy, 

queathed  to  them  by  Augustus:  they  invited 
the  prince  to  declare  himself  sovereign  of  th« 
empire,  and  offered  to  support  his  pretensions 
with  their  swords. 

On  this  proposal,  Germanicus,  as  If  sited 
with  horror,  came  down  from  the  platform  on 
which  he  stood,  and  was  hastening  to  retire^ 
when  numbers  interposed  to  stop  mm.  *'  My 
duty  to  the  emperor,*  he  said,  « Is  more  predoua 
to  me  than  my  life  ;*'  and  at  these  words,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  turned  the  point  of  it  towards 
his  own  breast.  Some  of  those  who  were  near* 
laid  hold  of  his  arm ;  others  called  out,  let  Aam 
ttriix  i  and  one.  In  particular,  reaching  his 
sword,  said,  take  Mil;  it  u  tkarper  ^on  your  ««m. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  GermanloiBa 
might  have  led  this  army  Into  Italy,  and  with  n 
general  consent  placed  himself  at  the  liesdef  the 


soiours,    saiasome  ot  tne  vetenns^ 

y  years :  Is  death  the  only  tenni- 

hoped  for  our  labours?*^    Thef 

legacy,  whkh  they  heard  was  1»- 
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•mpire ;  but  b«  mtmt  fo  haT«  apprebended  the 
fjchts  of  succession  in  the  preser  t  emperor,  with 
aU  the  respect  and  fidelity  ihstt  aooompan  j  the 
aentiments  of  loyalty  and  duty,  under  mon- 
archies already  established.  Being  desirous  to 
withdraw  from  the  tumult,  and  a  way  being 
made  for  him  by  the  officers  of  his  train,  he  re- 
tired  to  deliberate  on  the  present  aLarmlng  state 
ofaibirs. 

The  leaders  of  tliis  mutiny  were  about  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  legions  on  the  Upper 
Bhine.  The  enemy  were  in  sight  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  distractions.  Some  of  the  officers 
present  gave  it  as  toeir  opinion,  tliat  an  anhy 
should  l>e  formed  from  tlie  provincial  cohorts  to 
overawe  the  legions ;  but  this  was  r^ected  by 
others,  as  likely  to  end  in  a  dvil  war.  Severity, 
It  was  observed  by  some,  might- exasperate; 
concession,  it  was  said  by  others,  might  breed 
insolence ;  and  the  service  was  equally  eocposed 
losufliBr,  whether  the  troops  were  indulged  in 
all  tlieir  demands,  or  in  none.  It  was  suggested 
at  last,  that  by  a  little  artifice,  without  commit- 
ting the  authority  of  the  emperor,  the  demands 
of  Uie  army  might  be  satisfied.  For  this  pu^ 
pose,  it  was  proposed  that  a  letter  should  be 
feigned,  as  from  Tiberius,  so  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of 
the  disorder  which  now  took  place ;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  personated,  as  declaring,  by 
a  voluntary  act  of  goodness,  his  intention  to 
double  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Augustus;  to 
lix  the  entire  period  of  service  at  twenty  years, 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  duties  at  sixteen." 
*  A  letter  to  this  purpose  being  accordingly  pro- 
dnced,  the  artifice  was  suspected,  but  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  provided  that  the  legacies  were 
instantly  paid ;  that  those  wbo  had  served 
twenty  years  should  be  discharged,  and  those 
who  had  served  sixteen  years,  should  be  exempt- 
ad  as  veterans  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
camp.  JVIany  were  accordingly  discharged,  and 
the  more  clamorous  were  paid  up  their  share  of 
the  legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  collect- 
ed among  the  attendants  of  the  prince.  Others 
were  persuaded  to  suffer  a  delay  of  pavment, 
nniil  they  should  come  into  quarters  for  the 
winter. 

From  this  station,  Germanlcus  repaired  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with  less  troi^ 
ble,  and  by  means  of  the  same  gratuities,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  legions  of  that  dirision  to  wiAidraw 
into  quarters.  A  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the 
Weser  had  broke  out  at  the  ssme  time ;  but  was 
Buppressed  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the  offi- 
cer at  their  head. 

It  appears,  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
mutinies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
course to  the  senate,  and  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  their  authority  in  restoring  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  He  probably  meant,  in  the  name  of 
this  body,  to  inflict  the  necessary  severities, 
while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  popular 
office  of  granting  indulgences,  or  of  making  soma 
gracious  concessions. 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  of  wliom  one 
Munatius  Plancus  is  mentioned  as  the  haul,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  quarters  of  the  army,  and 
anived  at  the^ni  Ubiorum^  where  Germanicns. 


t  A  Roman  •oMier,  after  he  was  exempted  from 
the  ordinnry  duties  of  tue  c-mip,  was  reC.iueU  at  his 
osiaurs  to  cucountvr  'ho  *iii-in- . 
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with  two  kgiona,  after  qnietbig  the  lata  mutiny^ 
was  retired  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  it  waa 
known,  that  deputies  were  arrived  from  the  se- 
nate, to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
the  soldiers  apprehended  that  the  late  agreement 
was  to  be  set  aside ;  that  the  indulgencies  grant- 
ed to  them  were  to  be  recalled,  and  that  some- 
tliing  ungracious  was  intended,  which  the  em- 
neror  chose  to  execute  in  some  other  name  than 
nia  own ;  for  so  the  arts,  by  which  the  empire 
had  been  governed  near  fifty  years,  now  began  to 
be  understood.  In  this  persuasion,  the  soldiers, 
in  a  riotous  manner,  assembled  round  the  quar- 
ters of  their  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  that  they 
were  not  any  longer  to  respect  his  authority, 
they  tore  tlie  imperial  standard  firom  thence ; 
and  to  deter  civil  officers,  for  the  future,  from 
interposing  In  their  affidrs,  meant  to  have 
moraered  Munatius  Plancus,  and  the  other  de- 
puties of  the  senate.  Theee  officers,  however 
took  refuge  at  the  colcmrs  of  one  of  the  legions, 
where,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
army,  thoy  had  the  protection  of  a  sanctuary, 
and  by  this  means  escaped  the  fate  that  waa  la- 
tendea  for  them. 

Germanicus  being  still  accompanied  in  his 
quarters  by  his  wife  Agrippina  and  her  Infant 
son,  the  youngest  of  his  cnildren,  and  appra- 
hending  that  they  could  not  be  safe  in  this  plaoe 
of  disonier,  determined  to  remove  them  to  soma 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in 
their  duty,  were  likely  to  afford  them  protectloii. 
At  their  departure,  tne  soldiers  seeing  the  wifb 
and  the  infant  child  of  their  favourite  leader, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  female  attend- 
ants, fly  trom  their  camp,  as  from  a  place  in 
which  no  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  sex,  age,  or 
rank,  were  struck  with  the  effect  of  their  own 
violence.  Some  crowded  in  the  ^vay  of  this  bm- 
lancholy  train,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  them; 
while  others  ran  to  tb<*  husband,  and  beseeched 
him  to  spare  the  legions  so  cruel  a  reproach,  as 
was  implied,  in  his  supposing  that  tne  wife  ef 
Germanicus,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Caesar,  with  her  infant  child, 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  from  their  quar- 
ters. 

The  prince,  observing  the  disposition  of  the 
soldiers,  seized  the  opportunity  of  regaining  hie 
authority  ;  and  making  it  a  condition  that  they 
would  return  to  their  duty,  complied  with  their 
reouest. 

In  the  first  moment  of  zeal  to  signalize  their 
affection,  multitudes,  without  knowing  the  causa 
of  the  change,  passed  with  the  impetuosity  of 
popular  tumidta,  by  a  rapid  transition,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  leaders  In  the  late  mutinjr ) 
and  themselves  became  willing  instruments  in 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  as 
authors  of  a  guilt,  in  which  the  whole  had  been 
concerned.  Germanicus  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers withdrew  firom  the  scene,  leaving  a  centurion 
on  the  platform  to  preside  in  this  extraordinary 
course  of  justice.  The  prisoners  that  were 
brought  to  him,  were  hoisted  up  into  view,  and 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  multitude,  to  spare  or  to 
punish  them,  were  released,  or  thrown  down 
from  the  jdatform,  and  suffered  immediate 
death  from  the  hands  of  their  fellow  soldiers. 

The  same  disorders  had  broken  out,  and  still 
subsisted  at  Vetera,*  the  station  of  the  fifth  and   « 
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t  vventy-fffst  legion ;  bat  Germitifein  boing  now 
ill  condition  to  enforce  hit  authority,  advanced 
at  the  headi»f  a  powerful  army,  sent  hb  inatruc- 
tioos  to  Cteina,  who  was  present  with  the  mu- 
tinous troope,  requiring  that  they  should,  of 
(heir  own  accord,  bring  the  guilty  to  justice ; 
and  intimating,  that  if  this  were  not  donebefon 
hia  arrival,  he  was  determined,  without  dla- 
tinctloo  of  persona,  to  put  the  whole  to  tba 
•word. 

On  this  fnttmatioD,  a  eonslderable  number  of 
the  soldiers  entered  into  a  concert  for  executing 
the  Vengeance  required  of  them,  and  at  a  time  ap- 
pointed, began  the  slaughter  of  those  who  were 
most  forward  in  the  mutiny.  As  the  camp  waa 
soon  thrown  into  confusion,  it  became  impossible 
to  malte  aiiy  distinction  of  persons,  and  the  mas- 
tiuTe  extended  to  all  those  who  crowded  In  thO 
way,  and  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  design. 
Germanicos,  at  his  arrival,  found  the  x^t$ 
stained  with  blood,  the  nassages  strewed  with 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  all  the  appearances  of  a 
camp  surprised,  and  of  an  army  put  to  the 
sword.     Those  who  remained,  al^ted  for  the 

{ireMvnt  to  pay  respect  to  the  authority  of  their 
esders  ;  but  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
the  greatest  extremes  against  their  officers,  as 
Well  a«  against  their  fellotv-soldiers. 

These  were  the  principal  difficulties  which 
Tiberius  encountered  in  effecting  his  succession ; 
he  bad  other  alarms  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  but  of  inferior  moment.  Such  were 
tlie  troubles  occasioned  by  the  imposture  of  Cle- 
mens, who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  service  of  the 
posthumous  Agrippa,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Scribonius  Libo,  who,  being  encouraged  by  his 
affinity  to  the  highest  namea  in  the  republic, 
had  formed  some  visionary  design  on  the  empire* 
Clemens,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor, 
had  gone  to  the  place  at  which  his  master  waa 
detained  in  exile,  meant  to  have  conducted  him 
to  one  of  the  armlea  in  Gaul,  where  he  made  no 
doubt  that  the  aon  of  Agrippa,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Caesar,  would  have  found  a  fi^ 
▼curable  reception;  but  his  design  bemg  pro- 
vented  by  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  he  formed  a  project  still  more  wild  and 
romantic,  founded  in  some  resemblance  which 
be  himself  bore  to  his  deceased  master,  be  took 
his  name,  and  proposed  to  personate  him.  Pns- 
tending  to  have  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
usurper  Tiberius,  he  frequently  changed  hla 
place,  and  affected  oonceaunent;  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  seen  by  those  who  were  likely  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  to  afford  him  protection 
or  support.  He  was  accordingly  favoured  by 
many  persons  of  consequence,  who  were  either 
deceived,  or  willinff  to  countenance  any  attempt 
that  was  made  to  disturb  the  present  succession. 
Among  his  supposed  al>ettor8,  however,  he  had 
unfortunately  one  person  employed  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  to  seduce  and  to  circumvent  him. 
By  this  emissary  affecting  to  believe  his  story, 
and  to  aid  him  in  asserthng  his  pretensions  to 
Hie  throne,  he  waa  delivered  over  into  the  hands 
•f  his  enemies,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order 
flf  Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbarous 
curiosity  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  his  like- 
ness to  Agrippa  before  he  was  executed. 

'i*he  emperor  was  soon  after  i^ither  amused 
tlian  alarmed,  by  the  informations  he  received  of 
the  practises  of  ^ibonios  Libo,  his  other  com- 
}>rtitor  for  the  throne  of  Caesar.  This  young 
uian,  being  i>y  his  mother,  the  grandson  of 
1  oinpey,  and  by  h'ls  father,  the  nephew  of 
hcuboiiia,  who  waa  th«  lixat  wUa  of  Augustus 


was  consequently  tl  e  cooaln  of  Julia,  and  of  her 
children.  His  affii  Sty  to  the  sovereigns  of  tho 
world  inspired  him  with  thoughts  and  expecta- 
tions above  the  con<  Ition  of  a  subject,  and  laid 
him^pen  to  the  arts  of  fidse  and  designing  men. 
Whom  tiie  fteahion  of  the  times  encouraged  with 
the  prospect  of  imp.  nity,  and  even  of  rewanhu 

Such  men  affectli  g  seal  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperor,  enticed  tt  e  unwary  to  engage  them- 
selvies  in  some  supposed  treasonable  practice,  in 
order  to  have  the  u  erit  of  informing  again:{S 
them.  In  this  odicus  diaracter,  a  senator  ot 
the  name  of  Pirmius  Catua,  practised  upon  the 
weakness  of  Libo,  made  him  acquainted  with 
professed  magicians,  astrologers,  and  interpre- 
ten  of  dreams,  who  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  empire;  and  alter  he  was  engaged  in  Uiia 
Idle  or  criminal  correspondence,  contrived,  by 
means  of  one  Flaccus  Veseulanius.  who  fre- 
quented the  court,  to  give  secret  information  of 
the  whole  to  the  emperor. 

Tiberius,  emplo>'ii]g  all  hh  artifice  igalnst 
this  feeble  antagonist,  refused  to  see  the  Infor- 
mer, but  directed  him  to  continue  hia  intrigue, 
and  to  report  the  progress  of  it  br  the  sama 
channel.  While  he  concurred  in  laving  thia 
anare  for  the  unhappy  young  man,  ne  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  pnetor,  treated  him,  at  the 
feasts  and  enterteinments  of  the  palace,  with 
imcommon  marics  of  distinction,  and  took  the 
malicioua  pleasure  of  observing  how  ihr  these 
fiatteries  joined  to  the  hopes  of  empire  that  were 
given  him,  oootributod  to  swell  hia  presump- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  possibly  before  lh# 
design  of  the  emperor,  and  of  hia  informers^  wae' 
ripe  for  execution,  Fulcinius  Trio,  another 
noted  informer,  having  intimation  of  the  matter 
from  one  of  the  astrologers,  who  had  been  coo* 
•ulted  by  Libo,  proposing  to  snatch  the  prey 
■from  his  original  accuser,  and  to  have  a  pre- 
ferable claim  to  the  reward,  carried  his  cnoo- 
vcry  directly  bdPore  the  senate;  but  the  em- 
peror bein^  present  when  tfa&s  information  wae 
ddivered,  did  justice  to  the  first  informer,  cod- 
firmed  the  charge,  and  with  an  odious  accuracy, 
enumerated  the  piteouafolliea  of  which  Libo  had 
been  guflty.  The  senators^  pretending  to  be 
alarmed  at  such  a  treason,  vied  with  eaui  other 
In  expressions  of  abhorrence,  and  many  of  them 
contended  for  the  honour  of  conducting  the  pro- 
secution which  waa  to  be  formed  againat  the 
flriminal. 

The  slaves  of  the  accused,  agreeably  to  a  kt« 
famovation  in  the  law,  were  transferm  in  pro- 
perty to  the  emperor,  that  they  might  be  put  to 
the  question,  or  that  they  might  be  received  in 
evidence  against  their  master. 

Libo  had  the  first  in^mation  of  what  had 
passed,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who,  vrith 
orders  to  seite  his  person,  broke  into  his  house. 
Terrified  by  this  appearance»  he  pleaded  for 
mercy ;  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  hn- 
plored  that  one  of  his  own  servants  might  be 
aHowed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  and  being 
disappointed  in  both  these  requests,  he  took 
poison  or  wounded  himself,  and  waa  in  the 
tftmies  of  death,  when  accordinr  to  Dion  Caa- 
ma%  he  waa,  in  order  to  secure  m  confiscation 
of  Ms  estate,  oenrled  before  the  senate  to  receive 
his  sentence.  By  the  decree  which  waa  given, 
the  name  and  fiimlly  of  Libo  were  conngned 
to  infamy,  and  the  aatrulogers,  his  accompuoea^ 
were  exjMlled  from  Italv,  or  put  to  death. 

The  emperor,  when  tola  sentence  passed,  eC* 
facted  regret  fur  the  unhappy  young  i 
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Dlalned  of  bit  predpltan^  in  mmtiiig  the  ef- 
fects of  mtnj,  and  proicnea  an  Intention  to 
bare  spared  bis  life. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  mutinies  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  suppressed,  and  from 
the  condosion  of  this  formal  proceeding  against 
Scribonius,  as  a  traitor  to  the  lawful  soYereign  of 
the  empire,  we  ma^  data  the  accession  of  Tiber- 
ius  to  tne  Uirone  or  Caesar.  He  was  now  in  the 
ftfty-slzth  Tear  of  his  age :  is  described  in  his 
person  as  taiL  robust,  and  healthy  ;  erect  in  his 
walk ;  of  a  nir  complexion,  handsome  oounte- 
nauoe,  large  eye^  but  frowning;  of  few  wordi, 
and  slow  of  uttersnce ;  without  any  action  or 
Feature  while  he  spoke,  besides  a  kind  of 
InTolontary  motion  with  his  fingers.  His 
manner,  notwithstanding  his  flgu^  was  so 
ungracious,  that  Augustus,  In  recommending 
him  to  public  &Tour,  thought  proper  to  make  an 
apology  for  this  defect  in  his  appearance;  ob- 
serving that  his  ungradous  loolu  were  mere  ao- 
eidents  in  the  outward  form  of  his  person,  not 
expressiona  of  vice  in  his  temper.'  In  his 
vouth,  ho  was  addicted  todebaucnery;  but  as 
ne  advanced  to  manhood,  being  in  awo  of  the 
em|>eror,  he  learned  in  many  things  to  disguise 
his  inclinations,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  reserve 
and  hypocrisy. 

Augustus  on  all  occasions  seemed  to  rcoelve 
Tiberius  with  some  degree  of  repuffuanoe;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  the  emperor, 
if  engitfed  in  any  pleasorable  conversation, 
changed  the  subject,  and  altered  his  countenance. 
Hiough  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,  or 
obliged  from  necessity  to  employ  him  in  the  oon* 
duct  of  his  ai&Lrs,  and  though  observed  som^ 
times  to  speak  of  him  even  in  terms  of  affection 
and  confioence,  yet  be  gave  more  frequently, 
with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversion  and  die* 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ha  fluctuated 
to  the  last  in  bis  opinion  concerning  him.  De- 
termined, however,  bv  the  influence  and  In- 
trigues of  Livia,  or  by  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  hie  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
empire,  which  be  had  long  intended  for  persons 
more  nearly  related  in  blood,  and  more  in  bis 
fitvour;  but  whatever  were  the  motivea  of  bis 
eboioe,  such  vrss  tlie  belief  of  a  deliberate  and 
tdflsh  design  In  all  the  actions  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  by  many  supposed  to  have  chosen 
Tiberius,  merdy,  that  in  the  comparison  of  bis 
own  cliaraeter  with  that  of  bis  successor,  tb^ 
preference  might  be  given  to  himself! 

Before  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned 
had  put  Tiberius  in  full  possession  of  the  govem- 
*nent,  and  wliile  he  yet  affected  to  dedine  it,  the 
conscds,  the  senate,  and  all  the  principal  dtizens 
at  Rome,  bad  taken  the  oath  or  submission  and 
allegiance.  The  whde  army,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces soon  after  followed  their  eacample,  and  the 
world  looked  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
full  display  of  a  cliaraeter,  hitherto  for  the  most 
part  wrapped  up  in  reserve,  and  justly  suspected 
of  crudty.  Among  the  first  discoveries  that 
were  maoe  of  his  tempec,  it  appeared  that  even 
his  mother  Livia  bad  mistaken  his  dispodtion, 
o**  over-rated  her  own  ascendant  uver  him.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  bad  joined 
to  the  zeal  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  emerge  from  a  species  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  bad  lived  in  the  reign  of 
her  husband.    She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
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the  wbde  in  his  name.  Trusting  to  the  defer- 
ence, which  he  bad  hitherto  affected  for  dl  her 
opiniona,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  be  owed  to 
ber  for  the  high  obligations  she  had  ocnfcrred 
upon  him,  abe  instanUy  assumed  all  the  conaa- 
quence  she  coqiected  to  reap  from  his  areatness, 
laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  which  slie  bad 
ever  preaerved  in  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  publie  view,  and,  as  If  she  bad 
oftheemi 


ipire  for  herself,  under  pra- 
tenoe  of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  prin* 
dpal  part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  snpeared 
on  sdemn  occadons  with  her  Uetors,  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  fiirmalitieo  of  a  public  station.* 

The  aenate,  trusting  to  the  mother's  supposed 
knowledge  of  her  aon\  inclinations,  yidded  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  ai^ 
sums,  inserted  ncr  name  wHh  that  or  the  emporar 
in  all  public  acn,  and,  In  the  titles  of  Tiberius, 
styled  him  the  son  of  Augusta  as  wdi  as  of 
CiBsar.  They  were  not  however  suffered  long 
to  remain  in  this  error.  They  were  tdd  by 
the  emperor  with  an  alarming  coldness  of  man- 
ner, which  left  no  doubt  of  bk  sincsrity,  ^  Thai 
the  ambition  of  women  should  be  kq»t  wHhbs 
proper  bounds,  and  that  he  should  always  endei^ 
vour  to  preecribe  such  bounds  to  bis  own.* 

From  the  time  Ut  which  this  declaratiott  waa 
made  by  the  emperor,  II  i^ip^sn  that  Livia  en« 
tirdy  dropi  her  prelenaiona  to  any  part  In  the 
government,  and  becaasa  no  less  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  son,  than  she  had  been  In  that  of 
bar  husband. 

As  Augustas,  la  assuming  the  sovereignly, 
and  in  the  wbde  of  his  rdgn  was  kept  in  awa 
by  the  republican  aplrit,  which  be  auppoaed  still 
to  luik  with  a  dangerous  violenee  in  toe  minda 
of  the  people;  so  Ittcriue,  to  the  affectaUon  of 
treading  In  the  atepa  of  bis  predeeesssr,  ^joined 
a  great  meaaore  of  dlstmat  in  the  dispodtions  of 
the  people  towards  blmsdf,  and  In  thdrpredk 
Isetion  for  others  who  might  be  soppooeu  more 
worthy  to  reign.  Among  theae,  he  looked  upon 
Germanieus  as  the  first  or  prindpd  object  of  bia 
jealousy.  He  bad  adopted  diis  young  man, 
merdy  In  oompUanee  with  the  late  empcror*a 
will,  and  conddered  him  not  only,  as  he  was  be- 
oome  by  this  act  of  adoption,  a  rival  to  hia  own 
son,  but  as  he  WM,  by  the  affeotion  of  the  people, 
by  the  attachment  of^tbe  army,  and  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  bis  wife  Agrip|»lna,  a  most  dangeroua 
rival  to  bbnadf.  He  could  not  forgive  a  person 
to  whom  the  legione  had  made  offen  of  the  em* 
idre;  and  wIms  for  having  declined  the  offer» 
was  deemed  the  more  wortiiy  of  h.  Altboogb 
he  endeavoured,  under  profeedona  of  the  highesi 
regard,  to  dissemble  his  fedings,  and  in  maktog 
bis  report  to  the  eenate  of  the  diaorders  whleb 
had  latdy  taken  place  In  the  army,  spoke  of  tha 
conduct  of  bis  two  sons,  Germanieus  and  Dm* 
sus,  vrith  equd  tendemees  and  applause  |  be 
had  nevertheless  suffered  the  retdners  of  bla 
court  to  see  through  this  diiguise,  encouraged 
them  to  charge  Germanieus  with  want  of  ea- 
padty  or  courage  on  that  occadon ;  and  bad  ta- 
ken ois  own  resolution  to  remove  Um  finom  a 
situation  in  which  bis  popularity,  the  ambition 
of  Agrippino,  or  the  preeumption  of  the  troopa 
under  his  command,  might,  In  ni  "   " 
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gage  him  in  Mini«  dangeroiu  diwign  on  the  em- 
pire. 

Upon  theee  motives,  therefore,  it  ww  propos- 
ed to  remove  Germanicus  from  the  Cerman 
station,  and  from  tlie  command  of  troops,  by 
whom  he  waa  beloved,  to  th«  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  character,  hikI  to 
which  he  waa  leu  known,  or  Iush  an  ubject  of 
favour. 

While  this  reaolation  was  taken  at  home, 
Germanicus,  after  the  suppression  of  tiie  late 
mutiuies,  that  he  might  not  suifer  the  soldieis  to 
brood  over  their  grievances,  gave  them  leisure 
to  renew  their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to 
languish  for  want  of  employment,  projected  an 
expedition  beyond  the  Khme,  and  passed  this 
river  with  twelve  thousand  men  of  the  legions, 
twenty  cohorts  of  the  provinces,  and  eight  als, 
or  regimentB  of  hone.     By  this  sudden  irruption. 
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dition,  and  while  he  was  meditating  a  renewal 
of  Mucb  operations  on  the  following  year,  had 
intimatiuu  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  remora 
him  from  liia  station  on  the  Rhine.  This  IntS- 
iiiaiioii  was  accompanied  with  a  measace  full  of 
the  most  flattci-iiiff  commendation  of  Dis  servi- 
ces. He  uas  invited  to  Ron  e  under  pretence 
of  (vlebi'Hting  a  triumph,  which  bad  been  de>* 
crefd  to  him  for  his  late  victories;  and  for  thm 
pui'puxe  of  amuming  the  consulate,  to  which  h« 
wasi  d<^tiued  on  the  approaching  Tear  as  col« 
leRi2ue  to  the  emperor  himself.  As  it  was  sup- 
potted^,  however,  tliat,  under  an  appearance  of 
modesty,  or  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  a  ha- 
zardous wav  in  which  the  troops  he  commanded 
were  still  engaged,  he  might  decline  accepting  of 
a  mere  honorary  invitation,  It  was  subjoined  tA 
these  reasons  of  recall,  that  the  remains  «f 
glory,  if  there  were  still  any  to  be  reaped  in  that 


made  before  it  was  known  that  his  troops  were    ouarter,  ought  to  be  reserved  for  bis  brother 
willing  to  obey  him,  be  surprised  a  great  body  .  Drusus,  their  being  no  other  enemy  left  from 
of  barbariaDS  assembled  to  take  advantage  of  the  ,  whom  to  collect  his  laurels, 
disorder  which  they  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  I      An  invitation  to  court,  accompanied  with  the 
Roman  army,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaugh-    last  of  tliese  considerations,  though  veiled  under 


ter,  continued  his  march  to  the  famous  ground 
on  which  Varus  had  been  cut  off  with  nis  le- 
gions; and  findiug  the  field  still  covered  with 
the  imburied  bones  of  the  slain,  gave  directions 
to  have  thmn  collected  and  interred.  In  this 
pious  office  the  nrlnoe  himself  mixed  with  the 
jnivate  men,  ana  put  his  hand  to  the  work ;  a 
oircumstaoce  which,  when  reported  at  Rome, 
considerably  increased  the  Jealousy  of  the  em- 
|ieror.  From  thence  be  proposed  to  invade  the 
territorv  of  Arminios,  and  to  punish  that  bar- 
barian ror  bis  treachery  to  those  imfortunate  le- 
gions. In  execution  of  this  design,  being  pro- 
vided  with  a  thousand  vends,  be  embarked  ea 
the  Ems,  fell  down  this  river  to  a  considerable 
distance;  and  havinr  landed  on  its  eastern 
banks,  and  ovemm  the  coimtry  from  thence  to 
the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  with  the  natives  ob- 
tained two  considerable  victories. 

After  these  operations,  Germanicus  again  re- 
turned to  his  ships  in  the  Ems,  and  continued 
bis  navigation  to  the  sea.  Supposing  that  the 
mouth  m  the  Rhine  was  contiguous  to  that  of 
the  Ems,  he  proposed,  by  a  short  voyage  on  the 
ooast,  to  pass  mm  the  one  to  the  other ;  and 
without  exposing  himself  to  be  harassed  in  a 
march  by  luid,  to  recover  his  former  station  on 
the  frontier  of  GauL  On  this  stormy  coast, 
however,  having  met  with  difficulties  with 
which  neither  his  vsawLs  nor  his  mariners  were 
fit  to  contend,  his  fleet  was  dispersed ;  manv  of 
^  ships  were  cast  away  on  the  continent,  otners 
wreclced  on  the  contiguous  islands,  and  some 
drove  quite  into  Britain.  He  himself  eot  on 
shore  on  the  ooast  which  is  now  called  East  Friez- 
land,  and  taw  with  despair  the  apparent  wreck 
of  many  vessels  of  his  fleet,  which  seemed  to 
be  lost  irrecoverably  on  the  banks  which  were 
left  by  the  sea  at  low  water.  From  this  disas- 
ter, however,  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
bis  forces.  The  vessels  that  were  in  company 
with  his  own,  got  afloat  on  the  return  of  the 


so  many  flattering  pretences,  was  sufficientlv 
understood  to  be  a  peremptory  command,  which 
Germanicus  accordingl  v  obeyed.  On  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  battalions  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  e^" 
cumstance  tended  to  augment  the  Jealousy  of 
the  emperor;  the  creater  port  of  diepretoriaB 
bands,  mingled  with  multitudes  of  the  peoplo 
of  every  sex,  condition,  and  '  age,  advanced  of 
thejr  own  accord  some  miles  from  the  city,  and 
received  him  with  uncommon  acclamations  of 
Joy.'  Having  made  his  entry,  as  had  been  pro- 
poeed,  in  triumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor 
nimself,  put  in  nomination  for  the  consulate  of 
thi  following  year. 

The  popiuuity  of  which  Germanicus  now 
appeared  to  be  possessed  in  the  city,  was  no  lesa 
mortifying  to  the  emperor,  than  his  power  As 
the  army  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  Hia 
presence,  if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lustre  of  the 
emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  oon« 
tinual  state  of  competition  with  the  other  son  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  interests  of  these  two  prin- 
ces, the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth,  the 
son  of  the  emperor,  though  supposed  to  be  on 
the  best  terms  with  each  other,  had  divided  the 
court. 

•  Agrippiua,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  inher- 
iting the  blood  of  Auaustus,  and  ever  carrying 
in  her  haughty  looks  die  pretensions  of  the  Css- 
sarian  family,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she 
considered  as  a  stepmother,  no  less  an  object  of 
animosity,  than  she  was  to  the  emperor  him- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  the  resolution 
to  separate  Germanicus  from  the  German  ar- 
mies, and  to  place  him  in  the  command  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  a  situation  apparently  hon- 
ourable, but  in  which  be  should  be  surrounded 
with  persons  who  might  sei've  as  a  restraint,  or 
as  spies  on  his  conduct,  was  now  carried  into  exe- 
cution. He  was  vested  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store the  tranquillity  of  Asia,  that  was  disturbed 


flood,  and  the  troops  from  on  board  of  them  !  by  some  disputes  w'hifh  had  arisen  on  tlie  suC' 

were  Unded  without  any  considerable  loss.     By  j 

this  escape  of  his  army,  he  was  still  in  oondi-  i 

«ion  to  make  head  against  the  natives  of  the 

ooantrv,  who,  intending  to  profit  by  the  losses 

be  had  recently  sustained,  were  assembled  on 


the  Weser;  but  being  surprised  by  his  sudden  \ 

V»-appearance,  they  fled  before  him,  and  sepnra-  : 

led  to  their  different  quarters.  j 

Gsrmanicusy  upon  bis  return  from  this  expo-  i 


cession    to  tlio  kingdoms    of  Cappadoda  and 
Armenia. 

Germanicus,  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  present  reign,  set  out  upon  this  apparently 
honourable  commission.      Having  a  supreasa 
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•uthority  in  the  MTeral  prorlncM  throagfa 
which  he  was  to  put,  ftom  the  sea  of  Ionia  to 
the  extremities  of  Enrp^  and  of  Syria,  he  visited, 
as  chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  still 
rerered  as  the  principal  seminaries  of  pliiloeophx 
and  literature;  and  upon  hit  entry  into  Asia, 
proceeded  to  execute  the  commission  on  which 
be  was  sent.  He  reduced  Cappadoda  and 
Commagenfe  to  the  form  iif  Roman  prorinces, 
making  some  ahatement  of  the  taxes  finrmorlx 
paid  to  thdr  own  princes,"  and  settled  2Seno,  son 
to  the  Icing  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
He  afterwards  Tentured  to  continue  hb  propess 
into  Egypt,  though  eontrarr  to  an  edlet  of  the 
late  empcgror,  whboh  was  still  in  force.  On  his 
return  from  thence  he  was  talcen  iU,  and  died  at 
Antioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  ace. 


with  some  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  l>y 
Cn.  Piso,  the  prafect  of  Syria,  not  without  the 
connivance  or  the  direction  of  Tiberius  himself.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  loolc- 
ed  upon  Germanirus  with  great  distrust,  and 
might  have  sought  for  opportunities  to  sacrifice 
him  to  his  own  safety,  or  to  that  of  his  son 
Drasiis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceed- 
ed any  farther  on  this  occasion,  than  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  in  which  he  furnished  the 
court  with  continual  occasions  of  mortification 
er  jealousy,  into  one  that  was  equally  splendid 
in  appearance,  but  tending  to  lessen  nis  conse- 
quence in  the  empire :  and  that  he  meant  only 
to  plare  him  in  the  command  of  armies  over 
whom  hi*  had  no  personal  Influence,  and  who,  If 
disposed  to  revolt,  were  less  to  be  feared  than  the 
legions  which  were  formed  on  the  Rhine  Hid 
Che  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicns  into  Asia,  gnat  atten- 
tion indeed  was  paid  to  place  in  his  way  as  gov- 
ernor of  S]rria,  the  province  which  contained  in 
itself  the  principal  resources  of  the  east,  a  person 
mere  likely  to  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
everv  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Creticns  Sihmus,  with  whom  Ger- 
manicns was  about  to  contract  an  alliance  by  the 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  make 
way  for  Piso,  a  man  already  unacceptable  to 
Germanieus,  and,  in  general,  distinguisned  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  Ukely  to  dia- 
agree  with  every  superior. 

it  is  likewise  extremely  probable,  that  Piso, 
as  weU  as  his  wife  Plandna,  might  have  learned 
by  their  own  penetration,  that  Germanicns  and 
Agrippina  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Llvla ;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  case  of  a  disagreement  with  the  officers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon  this 
supposition,  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  Piso 
and  Plancina,  while  Germanicns  was  yet  on  his 
way  to  Asia.  Piso,  having  overtaken  the 
prince^  and  passing  him  on  the  routes  without 
the  customary  marks  of  respeet  or  attention, 
from  thenceforward  seemed  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
At  their  first  interview  in  Syria,  both  were  ex- 
mmely  guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordial- 
ity or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
fa  me-occnpy  the  alfeetiona  of  the  army  in  oppo- 
iMfaata  GermanleiM ;  and  had  the  boldneas  to 
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march  in  contempt  of  hit  orders,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  was 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  Piso  bad  spies  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia.  Germanicns  hav- 
ing recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such 
tenns,  that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  de- 
clared open  cnhiity  against  him,  and  dismissed 
him  the  province.  But,  as  he  soon  after  re- 
lapsed, he  aeenaed  Piso  of  having  practised 
against  his  life,  and  charged  all  his  friends,  who 
were  present  at  his  dsath,  to  bring  the  author  of 
it  to  a  severe  and  Just  retribution. 

Piso»  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicns, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayed 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  puUio  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  Joy.  He  afterwards  attempt- 
ed, by  foroe,  to  rJnstate  himself  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  fhnn  which  he  had  been  ordered  by 
Germanicns  to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Sen- 
tins,  who  had  besn  ehoeen  by  the  officers  of  the 
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prince's  train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince till  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be 
known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  his  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  aa 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
propagated  against  him  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  lUyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusus, 
who  was  then  In  that  prorince,  and  to  implore 
hie  protection.  Being  received  by  thb  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  Into  Italy. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brundlsinm 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was,  bv 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  great  mili- 
tary escort  and  the  honours  of  war.  She  passed 
In  a  kind  of  funeral  procession  through  multi- 
tudes that  were  collected  from  every  jNirt  of  the 
country  to  gaze  upon  her ;  and  coming  to  Rome 
sufficientiy  impressed  with  the  Idea  that  her  hus- 
band was  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  the 
supposed  authors  of  his  death.  Numbers  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  carrying  her  complaints 
before  the  tribunals  of  Justice,  and  of  being  the 
accusers  of  her  husband^s  mmnlerers. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  against 
I^so  ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  life  and  behaviour  of 
the  accused,  was  stated  sgalnst  him  by  Fulcidiua 
IVio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  tne  trade  of  informer  in  the  case  01 
Libo.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  imputed  to  Piso  in  hie 
late  command,  was  committed  to  Vltellius  and 
VeranuS||Per8ons  peculiarly  attached  to  Germa- 
nicns. The  trial  naving  b^n  before  the  em- 
peror himself,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Two  davi  were  allowed  to  the  accusers 
to  enforce  their  cnaige,  and  three  to  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutors  brought 
sufficient  evidence  of  Plso's  arrogance  and  extor- 
tion ;  of  much  undntlful  behaviour  to  Germani- 
cns himself  In  Asia ;  of  disobeyinff  his  orders  ; 
of  having  made  war  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
province,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having 
made  anyattempts  by  poison  on  the  life  of  the 
prince.  The  charge  indeed,  as  stated,  or  laid, 
was  extremely  Incredible,  that  Piso  should,  at 
the  table  of  Germanieus,  and  in  the  midst  of 
servants,  attendants,  and  friends,  venture  to 
mix  poison  in  a  dish  from  which  numbers  were 
to  eat  To  render  this  Imputation  still  more 
Improbable,  k  was  observed,  that  the  dead  body 
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Iiad  been  qqjioeed  to  public  view  in  the  nwrket- 
pUce  at  Antiochy  ami  thu(  no  external  nuurks  or 
mdications  of  poisou  were  fouud. 

The  princi|Md  evideuce  tliat  w»t  prodnoed  of 
any  crimioal  practice  a|^n»t  the  prince's  life 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  Ituinan  bones,  some 
versesi  pieces  of  lead  inai*lBed  with  the  name  of 
Germanicus,  and  otlier  supposed  charmay 
wliich  were  found  in  bis  quarterSi  and  which 
were  considered  as  implements  of  soreeryy  em- 
ployed against  the  life  of  the  persMn  wluMn  name 
was  inscribed,  and  aaainat  whom  thev  were 
suwpoeed  to  take  effect  if  the  poinon  abpoU  ftiL 

Tlie  cham  of  murder,  therefoxsi  auppprtad 
iy  such  evidence^  will  appear  to  the  modem 
iwdv  onUnl J  granndlawj  wid  apnist  faava  been 


rejeotod  eran  by  Ae  tribanal  to  which  H  waa  in- 
ferred ;  but  the  accused  seeing  that  the  torrent 
ran  high  against  hioa,  and  probably  to  pfwcnt 
tha  conaeqaencesof  afonnal  aentonce  in  (he  eon- 
fiscatien  of  his  fiunily  esteta,  ent  short  the  pn»- 
oeedinas  by  a  Toluntary  death ;  or,  as  was  ap- 
posed by  many,  was  seovetly  pot  to  death  byaa 
order  firam  the  eoort,  lest  hk  publie  confessiea 
should  appear  to  inyolTa  the  emperor  himself  in 
thegoilt.  ^_ 

On  either  rappoaitioo,  the  death  af  flao  bsii« 
oansidared  aa  an^et  of  aslf^cendemnation,  or  m 
a  pracantionin  Tiberina  to  prerent  a  diooorery, 
ojoftrmed  the  people  in  their  snqiicioo,  that 
they  ware  Jointly  eoMimad  b&  the  mordsr  aftha 
fiRTaorito  prinoa. 


CHAP.  VI. 


JMewtftheJini  Period  in  the  Seigfi  <f  Tib€rw»^^pp&xitu)m -jfP^ 
to  a  redwellfe-^Place  and  Character  of  Sejanuo-^Death  ^Drutut,  Son  of  the  Emperor^Betire- 
ment  o/Tibenut  to  the  Island  of  Capretoi^-Jealouty  of  the  Emperor  agauut^Agr^yma  and  her  CW- 
^    ..     -.•-.•„._    ^ ._     *^-_._j  ^^j^j.jjj^  against  Soamt*^ Hit 


dren^Dcaih  of  Uima  Au^usta^. 
eyfposed  AcampSce^-^^ATtfiDee^Old  ^ 


i  Death  ^TUberius, 


lie  Death'  ProseeuHtm  tf  Im 


\Ay»  death  of  Germanlcoa  It  oonddered  by 


the 


some  historians  as  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
B  present  reign.'  Before  this  event,  Tiberius, 
\i  conscious  that  he  held  the  empire  by  his 


good  behaviour,  was  popular  In  Ids  manners, 
and  guarded  In  his  administration :  declined  the 
eztravagam  honours  which  were  offered  to  hSm  \ 
was  easy  of  access ;  affected  to  live  like  a  private 
citizen ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invita- 
tions to  entertoinments  and  feasts ;  visited  the 
sick,  attendsd  funerals,  and  delivered  orations 
in  praise  of  the  dead.'  He  treated  the  titular 
magistrates  of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious 
respect  that  used  to  be  obeerved  In  times  of  the 
republic;  rose,  and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eonsul ;  took  his  place  in  the  senate  as  a  private 
membor ;  was  frequently  seen  in  the  courts  of 
Jn|rtlce  as  an  assessor,  as  an  advocate,  as  an  evi- 
dmice,  or  as  a  spectotor.  To  a  person  who 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  master,  *<  Insult  me 
not,*'  he  said,  "  with  that  odious  appellation.  I 
am  the  master  of  my  slaves,  general  of  the 
army,  and  no  more  than  princeu  or  first  in  the 
rolls  of  the  senate  and  people.  Re  took  the 
title  of  Augustus  only  in  nis  eoirespondenoe 
with  foreign  powers.  In  all  his  addresses, 
whether  to  particular  tnembers  of  the  senate  or 
to  this  body  at  largn,  he  was.  in  the  highest  de- 
gree respectful  and  conrtaons.  When  engaged 
In  debate,  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  eontradicnon 
nr  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  and  rmet* 
To  a  senator,  named  Hatetlns,  on  some  suoi  ac- 
caslon,  he  said,  <*  I  hope  yon  wiU  forgive  ma,  if, 
in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  differ  firom  yon  some- 
what too  fireely."  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate^ 
in  referring  some  matter  to  their  dedslon,  he 
aoodnded  with  thsM  words:  *<  I  have  formerly 
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said,  and  now  say,  that  it  beeomea  the  psnan 
yon  liave  intmatod  with  so  lam  n  share  of  tlie 
public  affairs,  to  consider  himself  aa  tiie  serraat 
of  this  assembly,  as  the  servant  of  tlie  pesfls^ 
and  of  every  individual :  nor  do  I  repent  me  or 
this  saying :  for  I  liave  round  you,  and  still  ftn4 

Su  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  -asaaters." ' 
e  affected  a  continual  deference  to  tlieir  Jndg • 
ment  on  every  auljact,  whether  of  policy,  r^ 
venue,  or  foreign  correspondenea;  even  si.sme<l 
to  wait  for  their  orders  in  what  oonosned  tha 
command  of  the  army,  an4  pretended  to  be  dl^ 
pleased,  when  officers,  employed  In  tha  pra- 
vinpes,  made  their  report  directly  to  hinaeiC 
without  oommnnicating  tha  sn^act  af  their  da»> 
patches  flrst  to  the  senate. 

With  these  popular  arts,  whidi  tha  snnatara 
indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  aoiaiowlsdf- 
ment  of  their  authority,,  he  Joined  an  admini- 
stration in  many  things  worthy  of  a  wiaa  and 
exemplary  prince,  indulged  the  people  In  tlw 
freedom  of  speech  to  whidi  they  had  been  aooaa- 
tomed,  si^yingt  that  *<  in  a  free  country,  tha  aslnd 
and  the  tongue  should  be  &e^"  Ta  those  wh« 
bnNVjht  him  information  of  any  slandsr  sfikan  of 
himaelf,  he  affeoted  indiffcrsnee.  <*  If  you  asfaMl 
such  accusations  aa  these,**  lia  would  say,  **  Hasra 
win  be  no  end  of  them.**  He  gave  a  ready 
hearing  and  radrssa  to  all  the  eompiainto  that 
were  made  to  him  Iram  the  prDvlnee%  and 
carefully  limited  the  enotlnna  of  hia  oOesra 
within  the  bonnda  of  estohlisliad  and  ordinary 
feea.*  Ta  perssns  snffering  by  flia,  OMthmaks^ 
or  other  public  calamitisai  to  the  liunulea  af 
decayed  senators,  to  the  ehUdrah  of  tliaoa  whn 
had  bequeathed  him  thahr  attntoi  by  will»  te 
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wmt  maniflcent  tnd  1Ib«raI ;  took  eif«ctiul  aie»- 
iiires  to  sappreM  the  banditti,  which  fironi  the 
time  of  the  civil  wan,  still  infested  the  country ; 
and  endeavoured  to  diminish  that  constant 
mturoe  of  corruption,  the  idleneae  which  the 
people  contractea  in  ^e  too  frequf^nt  repetition 
of  shows  and  of  public  entertainments.  He 
save  an  abatement  of  tome  taxes  which  ha>l  been 
imposed  by  the  late  emperor,  and  in  particular, 
mitigated  the  penalties  which  had  been  errooe- 
ouslv  inflicted  on  oelibaey. 

Tiberias  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  ae- 
▼eritiee  employed  by  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  only  to  multiply  the  evils  of 
the  times,  without  administering  any  effectual 
remedy  to  that  which  was  complained  of.  Bnt 
what,  in  this  enumeration  of  examples  of  his 
political  conduct,  would  have  done  him  most 
bononr,  had  he  continned  to  support  it  In  tJie 
subsequent  put  of  his  reini,  was  the  equanimi- 
ty with  which  he  rejectea  many  frivdous  accu- 
sations which  were  brought  against  the  unwary 
liy  his  own  flatterers,  or  by  the  mercenary  in- 
formers who  bfgan  to  swarm  in  his  time. 

In  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the  change 
of  government,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  had, 
without  altering  the  lepX  forms,  made  a  fatal 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  laws,  and  served  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  be  laid 
in  the  freest  establishments;  and  that  when 
the  characters  of  men  are  chanced,  the  worst 
abuse  may  proceed  from  the  best  Institutions.* 

The  securities  of  mi^esty,  or  the  restraints  pro- 
Tided  against  treasonable  practices,  were  pnnci- 
pal  objects  in  the  laws  of  the  republic  The 
crimes"  against  which  those  restraints  were  pro- 
vided, were.  In  reality,  a  trespass  on  themijesty 
of  the  commonwealth.  Including  rebellion,  breach 
of  public  trust,  betraying  the  forces  of  the  state  to 
its  enemies,  or  violating  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  dischaige  of  his  office.  These  were 
Justly  reputed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  public  crimes,  and  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen,  though  not  particulariy 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  triaL 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution 
of  public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty ;  and 
the  character  of  an  informer,  bringing  to  light 
what  offended  the  commonwealth,  though  in 
some  instances  invidious,  was  not  reckoned  dis- 
honourable. *  In  this  character  the  moat ,  re- 
spectable and  popular  citizens  sometimes  braved 
the  resentment  of  the  most  powerful  offenders, 
or,  when  engaged  in  private  enmities,  sought 
their  revenge,  without  Incurring  any  dislionour 
as  informers,  by  raising  prosecutions  on  a  publio 
account.' 

The  mere  permission,  however,  to  beeoma  a 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  thia 
aharacter,  were  not,  in  all  caaea,  aufBcient  to 
obtain  nrosacutlons,  or  to  prevail  upon  peiaons, 
not  called  upon  by  aome  material  interest,  to 
ongage  in  so  ardoooa  and  often  ao  dangeroua  a 
task,  aa  that  of  urging  to  justice  offendera,  who 


were  powerfully  aupported  by  tlieir  fortnnea, 
their  rank,  or  the  number  of  their  adherents  and 
frianda.    In  the  latter  tlmea  of  tho  republifl^ 
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therefore,  as  the  ardour  of  seal  fbr  the 
muuwealth  wait  suppoMMi  to  wax  cold,  and  mo- 
tives of  ambition  and  interest  were  required 
in  aid  of  public  virtue,  it  was  enacted,  that 
whoever  convicted  a  person  of  any  public  crimo 
Incurring  degradation  or  forfeiture,  should  bo 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dignity,  whether  of 
citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from  which  tba 
criminal  was  degraded.  And  leat  even  thia 
consideration  sliould  not  be  suflicieot  to  cxelta 
prosecutors.  It  was  enactod,  that  a  fourth  part  of 
the  eetate  of  the  person  convicted  should  be  )ol»- 
ed  to  the  reward. 

The  office  of  an  aceuaar,  aupported  by  a  pure 
concern  for  the  public  aafety,  waa  commenda- 
ble ;  but  proceeding,  in  any  degree^  upon  meroo- 
nary  motlvea,  even  under  the  republic,  whca 
the  cauae  to  be  aupported  waa  the  mi^Jesty  of  tlio 
state  itaelf,  must  have  become,  in  a  high  degree^ 
'     thei 


odious  and  contemptible :  but  under  tue  |wcmu» 
government,  when  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  aa 
the  motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  so  much 
changed,  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  though 
disguised  under  the  ancient  forms  and  titles,  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detestable. 

Under  the  esublishment  of  Augustus,  tha 
idea  of  majesty  was  transferred  firom  tha  atato 
itself  to  the  emperor ;  and  the  principal  object  of 
the  law  being  to  ruard  his  person,  not  only  hia 
safety  and  the  autiiority  of  his  government,  but 
his  most  private  oonoems,  mMe  a  part  in  the 
m^esty  which  was  to  be  preserved.  Whatever 
implied  disrespect,  wlwtever  alarmed  his  jea- 
lousy, or  Interfered  with  his  caprice,  even  in- 
triguea  of  debauch  with  women  of  his  &mily, 
were  constructed  as  treason.  Under  a  contin* 
nation  of  this  government,  the  evil  was  inflani* 
ad  by  the  pretended  zeal  of  spies  and  informers, 
who,  partly  to  pay  their  court,  and  partly  to 
merit  the  rewanls  which  were  promised  from 
the  confiscation  of  estates,  endeavoured  to  keep 
on  foot  a  continual  inquisition,  in  which  tliey 
brought  to  trial  the  moat  trivial  Indiacretlona,  aa 
well  aa  more  real  offencea,  against  the  person, 
authority,  or  dignity  of  the  prince,  llie  swarma 
of  such  persons  who  haunted  the  steps  of  tha 
unwary,  and  filled  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous  prosecutions ;  in 
whicli,  by  interesting  the  pasaions  of  the  cmpo- 
ror,  they  endeavoum  to  make  him  a  party, 
waa  one  of  the  moat  grievoua  circumatanoaa 
attending  the  late  revolution  of  government. 

Tiberius,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of 
the  establishment  to  which  he  succeeded,  and 
his  own  temper,  which  was  sufficiently  prompt 
and  sanguinary  In  preventing  attempts  on  hia 
person,  or  on  his  government,  had  thus  honour, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  in  soma 
measure,  to  withstand  thia  torrent,  and  to  treat 
many  frivoloua  accusations  with  a  proper  do* 
ma  of  contempt.  A  aenator  of  the  name  of 
Falenlus,  being  accused  of  having  included,  with 
other  furniture  in  the  sale  of  his  house,  a  statuo 
of  Augustus ;  *  another,  of  the  name  of  Rubrioa^ 
being  accuaed  of  having  taken  a  false  oath  by 
thanamaof  Augustoa;  and  Granlua  Mareellua 
boh^^  aocoaed  m  having  taken  tha  head  fran 


P  It  IS  aafllcieBfly  known,  that,  la  tiia  lieathen 
uytiudogy,  a  place  among  tbe  gods  was  sometlmea 
conferred  on  mortal  men :  that  an  apotheosis  was 
little  mora  than  eaoonisation  is  in  later  tfanes ;  and 
that  tUs  honour  having  been  eooferred  eia  Aogmni^ 
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•  ■tstiM  «f  that  prinee,  in  order  to  ooboCltirte  a 
hood  of  TIberiiis  in  place  of  it,  a  manner  of 
pajriitf  hit  eourt  rather  ridicnlona  than  crimi- 
nal; in  these  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  Tiberins  eitlier  took  no  part,  or  gare  his  in- 
aimetlons  to  the  senate  in  Terv  lilieral  and  manly 
terms.  On  the  suUect  of  the  prosecution  that 
was  raised  against  Falenios,  «  My  father,"  he 
said,  "  was  deified,  that  his  divinity  might  be 
a  safeguard  and  a  protection,  not  a  snare  to  the 
people.  His  image  may,  nO  doubt,  be  included, 
with  those  of  the  other  gods,  as  part  in  the  fur- 
niture  of  a  house  that  Is  sold.**^  With  respect 
to  the  suvpoeed  pojury  of  Rubrlus,  he  observed, 
that  •*ii  any  one  swear,  and  is  perjured,  the 
ci^me  is  the  same,  whoever  be  the  god  whose 
name  is  profaned.  Augustus  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded,  in  this  matter,  than  Jupiter ;  and  either 
of^these  gods,  if  offended,  can  avenge  himself.'*' 
The  third  offence,  or  the  shifting  of  heads  from 
one  statue  to  another,"  l>eing  considered  as  a 
mockery  of  that  adulation  which  was  so  essily 
transferred  from  one  to  another  in  the  succession 
of  princes,  and  as  some  degree  of  ridicule  on 
the  prince  himself,  was  not  so  easily  foi^iven ; 
though,  for  the  present,  overlooked,  it  was  re- 
sorved  as  a  subject  of  future  resentment 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  so 
popular,  and  in  many  particulars  so  worthy  of 
empire,  it  is  observed,  that  its  efflfcMs  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  empe- 
ror the  favourable  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he 
aspired.  His  manner,  even  when  he  affected 
komanity  and  condescension,  was  ungracious 
and  alanning;  and,  notwithstanding  any  ap- 
peanuioes  to  the  contrary,  his  real  character 
was  supposed  to  be  malicious  and  crueL  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  midst  of  tlie  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
disguise  himself  before  his  accession,  he  made 
some  slips  which  betraved  the  reality  of  this 
disposition ;  and  that  he  had  been  surprised  into 
acta  of  insolence  and  severity,  in  which,  by 
mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with  cruelty,  he 
had  given  the  strongest  proofii  of  a  merdless  na^ 
tnre.  For  the  present  it  was  observed,  that  his 
overacting  the  part  of  popularity,  the  ridiculous 
tyrsnny  he  exercised  over  the  senate  in  requiring 
at  once  the  affiMrtation  of  freedom  and  the  gross- 
est ssrvility;  that  the  fkrce  of  affecting  reluo- 
tance  in  accepting  of  a  government  which  he 
had  previously  secured  with  the  greatest  care ; 
the  ridicule  of  dividing  in  the  senate,  or  civing 
his  vote  with  the  minority,  when  a  reeoTution 
was  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  himself,  served  to 
Join  mockery  and  insult  to  the  weight  of  his 
usurpation ;  that  even  his  affectation  of  popu- 
hirity,  fivr  the  most  part,  increased  the  toirtnrs 
of  his  government ;  that  his  presence  In  the 
eourte  df  justice  took  away  aU  freedom  ^  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  discretionary  power  wliich 
he  assumed,  of  mitigating  or  reverting  senten- 
ces, and  of  dispensing  with  laws,  under  pretence 
^  coirectlng  their  general  tendency  by  season- 
able exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  pre- 
tensions to  dvil  government,  which,  in  imitathm 
9f  Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 

But  in  wliatever  sense  the  fltvourable  appear- 
ances, which  presented  themselves  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tliis  rri^n,  were  to  be  interpreted,  Uiey 
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than  temporary,  and,  in  th» 
manners  of  this  prince^  gave  way  to  tlie  grow- 
ing asperity  of  age,  or  to  the  presumption  wluch 
took  place  in  his  mind,  upon  the  removal  of  a 
person  whom  he  considered  as  a  dangeroua  rival, 
and  who,  in  case  of  any  public  diaoontenv 
might  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  ovcf^ 
turning  his  government. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Oermanlcus,  the  ton- 
per  of  Tiberius,  which  had  probably  gained 
strength  from  restraint,  broke  forth  in  many 
cruel  and  alarming  effecta.  His  vigilance,  hitl^ 
erto  limited  to  one  object,  and  hit  jealousy,  di- 
rected against  a  single  person,  now  found  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects  on  which,  with  less  dl^gnisa 
or  reserve,  to  exert  their  force. 

Among  the  particulars  in  which  the  emperor, 
in  the  nrst  period  of  his  reign,  imposed  tlin 
greatest  violence  on  his  own  disposition,  we  may 
reckon  the  openness  and  accossibility  which, 
with  a  temper  naturally  dark  and  reserved,  lie 
affected  to  maintain  with  the  people ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  drcumstanocs,  probably,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  indulge  himself,  on  h&a 
being  relieved  from  his  fears  of  Gennanicn% 
was  in  retiring  from  the  public  view,  and  in 
eluding  the  observation  of  persons  whom  be 
considered  as  spies  on  his  actions.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reirn,  and  in  the  second  year  af^ 
the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  associated  hie 
son  Drusus  with  himself  in  the  consulate,  and 
leaving  him  in  the  administration  of  affsirs  In 
the  city,  he  withdrew  for  some  time  into  Cam- 
pania, meditating,  as  Tacitus  observes,  a  mora 
entire  and  continued  retreat.  During  the  tvre 
first  years  after  his  accession  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  wails  of  Rome,  and  remained  in 
the  city,  as  in  the  wateh-tower,  from  wheooe  he 
was  to  observe  and  prevent  all  designs  that 
might  be  formed  on  his  government.  Afler 
those  years  were  passed,  he  made  some  excur- 
sions to  Antium,'  and  other  towns  or  villsgea 
on  the  same  coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  oia- 
tance.  In  order,  however,  that  the  provincial 
officers  might  not  think  themselves  altogether 
secure   from   his  personal   inspection,  he  fre- 


quently, even  during  this  period,  affected  a  pur- 
pose to  visit  the  more  distant  parte  of  the  empire  ; 
ordered  his  equipages,  placed  changes  of  horses 


and  carriages,  and  permitted  the  usual  sacrifi- 
ces to  be  offered  up  for  his  safe  return ;  but  al- 
ways, for  some  specious  resson,  delaVed  the 
execution  of  his  pretended  desi^  After  haT- 
ing,  in  this  manner,  for  some  time  am  used  the 
world,  and,  by  the  repetition  of  these  and  other 
artifices,  furnished  a  key  to  the  secret  of  hla 
own  conduct ;  his  mysteries,  for  the  most  ]nrt, 
became  extremely  plain,  and  his  true  Intentiona 
easily  peroeived,  merely  because  he  never  spoke 
truth. 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endeavoured  to 
debar  the  people  ftom  all  access  to  his  person* 
and  to  seclude  himself  from  public  riew,  he 
selected,  as  a  proper  instrument  of  his  power, 
and,  in  appearance,  as  an  object  of  his  most  im- 
plicit confidence,  J£Mu»  Sejarius,  who  has  beea 
already  mentioned,  as  accompanying  hla  sua 
Drusus  on  his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions 
in  Panonia.  This  person,  supposed  to  have  no 
dangerous  pretensions,  or  though  fslse  to  othsn^ 
supposed  trus  to  his  master,  he  had  plaesd  wk 
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fhe  head  of  bSa  guards  or  pretorian  banda,  and 
diatingaJahed  him  with  a  degree  of  affection  and 
eonfidence  hitherto  without  example  in  any 
former  part  of  his  life.  Thb  being  the  first  of 
hia  intimate  connectiona,  whaterer  may  have 
been  ita  motiTC,  it  did  not  admit  of  competition  or 
participation,  and  rendered  a  person,  who  waa 
dark  and  impenetrable  to  every  one  else,  open 
and  oommonicatiTe  to  thia  favourite  alone. 

Sdanus  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  of  a  hardy 
and  Ladelktigable  constitution  of  body ;  of  a  bold 
4»irit  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  wnich  he  dia- 
guised  under  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
described  aa  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 
concealing  his  own  vices,  and  of  an  insidious 
penetration  in  prying  into  those  of  others ;  versa- 
tile in  his  manners,  and  either  cardeas  and  pro> 
fuse,  or  vigilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occa- 
aion ;  insolent  to  those  over  whom  he  had  any 
advantage,  but  fawning  where  he  was  the  infe- 
rior,  or  had  an  interest  to  gain.  In  his  youd& 
be  had  attached  himself  to  Cains  C«ar,  the 
adopted  son  of  Augustus  ;  and  afterwarda  suc- 
ceeding hb  own  father,  in  the  sUtion  which  he 
now  occupied  at  the  head  of  the  pnetorian  bands, 
Btoemed  to  improve  the  access  which  this  situation 
gave  him  to  the  person  of  the  emperor,  into  an 
aaoendant  over  his  mind. 

One  of  the  first  or  most  observalile  signs  of  the 
great  elevation  of  Sqanus,  was  the  pnmosed 
marriace  of  hia  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
dius, ths  brother  of  Germanicus;  a  person, 
though  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
at  court,  yet  neariy  related  to  the  emperor ;  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events,  himself  destined  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne. 

Sejanus  being  thus  pointed  out  as  fiavcurite, 
by  a  marlc  of  honour  which  tended  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efiicacious  to  establish  his  power.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  his  credit  in  filling  up  with 
nis  own  creatures,  as  fast  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  pnetorian  bands,  the  legions,  and  every  civil 
aa  well  as  military  departaient  in  the  state; 
knowing  that  where  government  resta  ita  autho- 
rity on  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  civil- 
Ian,  the  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its  prin- 
cipal instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded  en- 
tirely on  force.  Its  ministers  are  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  its  powers  rest  chiefly  with  those 
military  bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal, or  WAO  surround  the  person  of  the  prince. 
This  adventurer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the 
head  of  this  powerful  department,  studied  every 
mpthod  to  coocsntrate  its  force,  and  to  secure  in 
his  own  person  the  direction  of  It.  To  this  mo- 
tive is  imputed  the  change  which  he  now  made 
In  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  prsrtorian 
bands,  lliese  troops  were  hitherto  quartered 
on  the  citizens,  or  distributed  in  the  viUages 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  apprehending,  it  is 
alleged,  that  they  ml|fht.  In  that  way  of  life,  im- 
bibe the  prejudices  ofthe  people,  and  become  part 
of  the  families  with  whom  tney  were  mixed,  lie 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  detadi  them  from  that 
society ;  and,  under  the  ordinary  pretence  of 
having  the  cohorts  together,  and  more  under  the 
eye  of  their  officers,  erected  a  citadel  and  bar- 
raclcs  for  their  reception ;  in  this  manner  estal>- 
lisbing  in  Rome  itself,  or  contiguous  to  its  walls, 
a  fortress  from  which  he  could  command  the 
city,  and  employ  the  professional  prejudices  of 
those  who  occupied  this  garrison,  most  effeo- 
tually  against  every  person  that  was  supposed 
disaffected  to  his  person.  In  this  disposition, 
whatever  may  haTe  been  the  object  of  It.  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  the  praCorlaB  bands  1 
detached  from  the  people,  and  that  the  force  and 
presumption  of  this  formidable  bodv  became 
more  tremendous  to  the  other  parts  or  the  em- 
pire, and  even  to  the  emperor  himself. 

Aa  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  hii 
oonfidenoe  in  the  minister,  and  enabled  him  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  in  support 
of  his  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resent- 
ments of  the  favourite  became  equally  fatal  with 
thoee  of  his  master,  and  being  more  nnmerona, 
involved  the  government  of  the  emperor  In  per- 
petual animoaitiea,  proeeeutiona,  and  cmdlisa, 
which  may^  have,  for  the  preaent,  gratified  hia 
sevjfire  and  jealous  temper,  but  which  were  in  no 
way  conducive  to  hia  mtereet. 

Under  the  Influence  of  this  connection,  joined 
to  his  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  s 


ourite.  In  this  predicament,  the  descendants  of 
tlte  ancient  nobuity,  persons  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  favour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 
conaiderod  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  either, 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  The  perpetual  In- 
quisition to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
which  makes  a  principal  article  in  the  history  of 
this  and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  must,  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  similar  examples,  bo- 
come  an  object  of  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indigna- 
tion or  pitv.  And  it  may  perhape  have  been 
true  of  this  emperor,  that  even  his  character, 


though  in  itseli  sufliciently  odious,  may,  for 
s«<me  time  at  least,  have  incurred  additional  de- 
testation, from  his  having  committed  his  ad- 
ministration into  the  hands  of  a  aervant,  who 
multiplied  the  errors  of  his  government,  or  gave 
them  the  directions  of  passions  more  i 
or  less  liberal  than  even  thoee  of  the  mi 

As  Sqanus  was  most  vigilant  and  jealous  In 
exacting  obeervanoea,  it  became  more  dangerona 
to  neglect  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  waa  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtahip 
was  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  the  retainers  of 
the  palace,  by  the  eenate,  by  the  army,  and  by 
the  people,  more  assiduous  than  even  uiat  whicK 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every 
species  of  flattery ;  In  pnbUc,  honorary  decrees, 
were  invented  to  mtify  his  vanity.  The  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  vraa  joined  to  the  festivals  of 
the  year.  His  name  waa  inserted  in  the  publie 
prayers ;  and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with 
addresses  of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  8»> 
nate^  from  the  equestrian  onler,  or  from  any 
other  public  deecrlption  of  men,  oompliments  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  his  favourite.  The  effigies 
of  both  were  carried  together  among  the  ena^na 
of  the  legions,  and  their  statues  were  gronped  to- 
gether in  the  streets.  Women  of  every  rank 
thouff ht  themselves  honoured  by  the  addressee  of 
this  fortunate  man,  and  became  the  toola  of  his 
ambition,  utr  the  prootitttteo  of  his  pleasure.  By 
delMittching  the  wlfis,  be  sometimes  obtained  in- 
telligence what  were  the  deelgns  or  ordinary 
pursuito  of  the  husband ;  and  by  encouraging  the 
zeal  of  spies  and  Informers,  who  were  now  be- 
come the  favourite  retainers  of  the  court,  he  waa 
enabled  tn  pry  into  the  aetlona  of  every  cltiacn^ 
and  to  watch  all  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  ta 
the  emperor  or  to  bimiself.  Intoxicated  with  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  fortune.  It  la 
probable  that  he  thought  himself  placed  within 
reach  of  the  empire,  and  measnrad  his  coose- 
qnence  with  that  of  the  persons  who  apparently 
«tood  before  him  in  tlieir  pretensions  to  thia 
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clevmtiMi.  The  prannt  emperor 
eucoeedei  to  the  fOTemment,  not  by  hie  birth, 
but  merely  by  hAviog  survived  erery  pereon  on 
whom  hie  nndeceeeor  could  rely  for  eupport,  or 
through  whom,  by  any  line  of  inhcritance»  be 
oould  tnuiemit  his  power.  Pointed  out  by  mere 
accident  to  the  choice  of  Aneuetof,  he  had  been 
first  adopted  into  the  family  of  Caear,  and 
afterwards  aseooiated  in  the  empirOi 

Sejanus  oompnted  that  he  himself  wae  al- 
ready possessed  of  more  favour  with  the  reigning 
emperor,  tlian  Tiberius  ever  had  ei^oyed  with 
the  person  to  whom  he  succeeded;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  farther  progress  of  his 
fortune  too  arduous  or  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
take. The  conduct  of  the  young  prlncee  to- 
wards him  had  been  provoking,  and  eeemed  to 
justify  his  reeentment.  They  bore  with  impa^ 
tience  the  intrusion  of  a  rival  into  the  emperor*e 
fkvo'ir.  Drusus  in  particular  was  frequently 
heard  to  complnln,  that  his  father  had  cboeen  a 
&vourite  to  supplant  his  own  son«  and  had  made 
a  strancer  little  lees  than  a  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire ;  tnal  the  steps  which  remained  for  Seja- 
nus to  make  to  this  elevation  were  not  eo  many, 
nor  so  difficult,  as  those  he  had  already  made. 
'*  And  we  must  rely,*'  he  eaid,  "  on  the  modesty 
of  this  man  for  the  bounds  he  may  think  proper 
to  set  to  hie  forther  nretensions." 

Tills  fkvourite  had  already  formed  an  Intrigna 
with  Livia,  or  Livilla,  the  elster  of  Germa- 
nicus,  married  to  Drusus.  By  this  intelligenoe 
with  the  wife,  he  had  notice  of  what  paesed  in 
the  conversations  of  the  husband ;  and,  in  con- 
eert  with  this  abandoned  woman,  determined  to 
remove  a  person  from  whom  he  had  eo  much  to 
fear.  They  took  into  their  confidence,  for  this 
purpose,  £udemus  a  physician,  who,  under 
pretence  of  his  profeesion,  had  a  frequent  and  a 
eeeret  aocesi  to  LI  villa;  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, and  frequent  change  of  their  counsels, 
they  found  means,  by  the  hands  of  one  Ligdus, 
a  eunuch,  to  administer  poison  to  the  prince,  of 
which  he  died.  The  cause  of  hisdeath,  and  the 
clrcumstanoca  of  this  daring  crime,  were  not 
known  till  about  eight  Tears  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  Sqanos,  encouraged  by  the 
■ooeees  of  his  first  attempt,  flatterM  himself 
that  he  miaht  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince 
whom  he  bad  thus  removed  out  of  his  way ; 
and,  in  concert  with  Livilla,  with  whom  he  had 
aireadv  lived  In  bablts  of  adultery,  he  waited 
for  a  accent  interval  to  propoee  himself  to  the 
emperor  as  a  husband  for  the  widow  of  his  son. 

Tiberias,  although  he  had,  by  bis  deceased 
eon,  a  grandson  of  his  own  name ;  yet  this  young 
man  being  still  under  age,  he  thought  proper, 
upon  the  breach  which  had  recently  lieen  made 
in  his  family,  to  brine  forward  the  two  elder 
sons  of  Germanlcus.  Nero  and  Drusus,  whom 
he  preeented  to  the  eenate,  as  the  great-grand- 
children of  Auguktue,  and  the  future  supports 
of  the  common  wealtlu  *<  Theie,**  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  young  men,  **  are  vour 
fiktbers.  Such  is  the  condition  of  your  birth, 
that  whatever  concerns  you,  whether  good  or 
evil,  must  affect  the  empire."  It  is  however 
singular,  tliat  this  speech,  made  In  behalf  of  the 
aous  of  Germanlcus,  appears  to  have  an'akened 
the  jealousy  of  the  iierMiii  who  maile  It.  OlMerv- 
iiig  that  the  audience  were  moved  with  tlii*se  ex- 
prfMsious,  and  «upp<iniiig  that  the  teiiderneJis 
which  was  shown  to  the  mns,  was  a  rcinHiiitSer 
(»('thnt  popular  etteem  whirh,  in  the  fuUier,  bad 
fr'vcn  hiin  so  much  luieusthioHji,  hn  appearfd  to 


reproached  with  intruding  himself  into  a  statioo 
which  the  world  wiehed  to  have  reserved  for  th« 
parent  of  these  young  men,  he  proceeded  to 
counteract  his  own  apprehensions  with  his  uaoal 
affectation  of  humility  and  modentlon.  *'  I  be- 
seech you,"  he  eaid  to  the  senate,  **  that  I  may 
be  allowed,  at  a  proper  time,  to  resign  the  em- 
pire." And  as  he  was  always  distrusted,  and 
nad  the  worst  construction  put  on  his  words, 
theee  were  supposed  to  be  the  expressions  of  msra 
embarrassment,  and  that  he  was  In  realifcr  mor- 
tified with  the  demonstrations  of  joy  which  wera 
given  on  this  apparent  rertoration  of  the  ftmOj 
of  a  favourite  prinoe. 

Sejanus,  who  bore  with  great  impatience  tka 
admisBion  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  hie  ambU 
tion,  improved  these  circumstances  in  the  naoi- 
ner  which  he  knew  to  be  most  effectual  to 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousy,  and  to  inHama 
the  animositv  alreadv  subsisting  betwixt  thm 
emprees  Livu  and  Agripplna,  the  widow  of 
Germanlcus,  and  the  mother  of  these  youn^ 
men.  The  effect  of  his  artifices  and  Inainaatiooa 
operating  on  the  distrustful  mind  of  the  em- 
peror, first  appeared  in  the  deetruction  of  many 
pereons  who  had  been  attached  to  Germanica% 
and  who  still  adhered  to  his  family ;  and  after- 
wards in  the  ruin  of  Agripplna  herself,  and  in 
the  death  of  the  two  elder  or  her  sons. 

The  passions  of  f  ealousy  and  distrust,  by  whkh 
the  mind  of  Tlbenus  was  secretly  devoured,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life,  Instead  of  abating  in  pro- 
portion as  he  became  eecure,  only  beciune  leas 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  effects  againaC 
thoee  who  happened  to  be  the  objects  of  them. 
He  listened  without  reserve  to  every  q»y  or  in- 
former, and,  ^nder  the  pretence  of  treason,  di- 
rected prosecutions  against  every  person  in  any 
degree  expoeed  to  euspicion. 

Under  such  prosecutions  the  accused,  havinf 
no  hopes  to  escape  from  a  chaiige  in  which  tho 
passions  of  the  sovereign  wero  engaged  against 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  most  part,  to  pre- 
vent by  a  voiimtaiy  death  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  And  this  dirofiil  necessity  fre- 
quently repeated,  beinr  imputed  to  the  mercfleas 
policy  or  suggestion  of  Sejanus,  instead  of  draw- 
ing upon  him  public  marks  of  indignation  or 
hatrea,  greatly  uacreased  the  court  which  was 
paid  to  him,  and  multiplied  the  professions  of 
public  regard. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  ashe  sought  for 
security  and  pesoe  of  mind  In  a  quarter  in  which 
they  surely  aro  not  to  be  found.  In  the  de8tni&- 
tion  of  the  most  innocent  objects  of  his  suspicion, 
felt  his  odious  passion  of  jealousy  ripen  into  a 
general  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  dislike,  in 
particular,  to  those  persons  who  had  been  tho 
instruments  of  his  distrust,  and  with  an  a%-ersiun 
to  iJie  very  place  at  which  he  had  multiplied  Its 
cruel  effects.  Conscious  of  what  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  and  of  what  men  were  able  to  pene- 
trate, he  was  jealous  of  every  prying  look,  and 
detested  every  person  whom  he  thought  qualififl 
to  distinguish  truth  from  appearances.  At  one 
time,  be  received  the  crowd  of  in  fanners  who 
haunted  his  court,  as  the  most  arceptuble  inrm- 
bers  of  it ;  at  otiicr  times,  he  abhorred  them  na 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character,  aii«l  nlio, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  dixf;nM-e  of 
bin  govenimeiit,  were  prartUing  14H111  his  ^v««ik- 
ni!M.  After  having  resliled  runstaiitly  In  tho 
city  for  maiiv  years,  lie  bfjcsii  to  muliitrlr  and 
tu   proIt>n|(  iiis  visits  to  Monie   of  bis  favtiuriio 


be  suddenly  eubuiTasseil ;  autl,  a«  ii'  he  hud  betn  I  retreats  iii  tL«  couutry,  placed  guards  whcrvvi 
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he  went,  to  kaep  the  eariou  mnltitade  at  a  dls- 
tanae,  dedinad  tne  attendaneeof  thoae  who  wish- 
ed to  pay  their  eovurt,  and  was  acoBnibla  only  to 
his  fkTourite  minister. 

Scjanos,  stUl  appearing  to  rise  In  theoonfU 
denoe  of  his  master  on  the  ruin  of  every  one 
else,  Tentnred,  aeoording  to  the  agreement  long 
since  made  with  LiviUa,  to  propose  himself  to 
the  emperor  as  second  husband  to  the  widow  of 
his  son.  It  was  the  practice  of  Tiberius  to  re- 
quire, even  from  persons  who  had  daily  access 
to  him,  that  erery  proposal  they  made  should  be 
put  in  writing;  and  it  was  his  practice  likewise 
to  giro  answers  in  the  same  form.  Sejanns  ac- 
cordingly presented  a  memorial  to  the  following 
purpose ;  **  That  he  bad  been  so  long  accustom, 
ed  to  look  up  to  Augustus  for  protection,  and  to 
Tiberius  for  erery  effect  of  munificence  and 
goodness,  that  his  wishes  and  his  prayers  were 
carried  to  them  more  directly  than  eTcri  to  the 
gods  tliemselyes ;  that  the  splendour  of  high  for- 
tune had  no  charms  for  him ;  that  his  delights 
were  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  soldier  stotioned 
for  the  defence  of  the  emperor's  person ;  tliat  he 
had  nerertheless  already  atuined  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  alliance  of  his  family  with  that 
of  Cesar ;'  and  from  thence  probably  arose  the 
Jkrther  hopes  which  he  ventured  to  conceive. 
Augustus,  when  he  deliberated  on  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  had  condescended  to  think  ofa 
Roman  knight.  If  a  husband,  therefore,  should 
be  thought  of  for  Li  villa,  might  he  not  presume 
to  hope  that  the  emperor  would  not  overlook  a 
person  so  profoundly  attached  to  him,  who  cov- 
eted  nothing,  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  into  this  high  connection,  and 
who  had  no  ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
trust  as  a  suard  to  the  sacred  person  of  his  mas- 
ter. For  himself  he  was  willing  to  parish  when- 
ever the  emperor  sbbuld  cease  to  protect  him ; 
but  his  family  had  many  enemies,  and  needed  to 
be  raised  into  some  such  place  of  advantage, 
where  they  might  be  less  ezpotoed  to  the  haughty 
and  imperious  insults  of  Agrippina  and  her 
ot^priiig."' 

In  answer  to  this  memorial,  the  emperor  ac- 
knowledged the  merito  of  his  Ihvourite ;  but  did 
not  give  bim  any  encouragement  on  the  subject 
of  his  request.  **  Princes,**  he  said,  **  were 
not,  like  private  men,  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations,  but  must  consult  the  opinion 
of  the  world;  and  observed,  that,  under  this 
restraint,  he  must,  for  the  present,  suppress 
what  he  was  moot  inclined  to  reply.  That  Ll- 
^:ila  might  determine  for  herself,  whether,  hav- 
ing been  the  wife  of  Drusus,  she  was  to  accept 
•f  »  second  husband  ;  or  if  she  had  any  doubts 
tti  the  matter,  she  might  consult  her  mother  and 
hnr  grandmother,  litter  counselors  on  that  occa- 
sion than  he  could  pretend  to  he ;  that  the  mar- 
riage which  Sejanus  proposed  for  himself  would 
not  allay  the  malice  of  Agrippina,  but  rather 
inrtame  it,  and  divide  the  family  of  Cssar  into 
parties ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him.  If 
be  should  form  this  alliance,  to  remain  in  his 
)»resent  condition :  that  Augustus,  in  delibera^ 
ting  on  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  own 
daughter,  because  he  wished  for  a  son-in-law 
whose  pretensions  were  not  likely  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  had  turned  his  thoughts  on  some 
persons  of  eouestriao  rank ;  but  that  the  exam< 
everthdeos, 
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cnstus  did  not  aetoally  narrr  hh  daughter  to 
Roman  knight,  but  first  to  Agrippa,  and  after 
wards  to  himself.'*     He  concluded  with  insin- 


natinr  that  he  bad  other  views  for  his  fiiend ; 
owned  that  there  was  nothing  too  high  for  his 
merits ;  and  his  opinion  in  this  matter,  he  said, 
he  should  in  a  proper  time  make  known  to  tha 
senate  and  to  the  peiDple.' 

Sejanua  was  alarmed  by  this  Intricate  and 
ambiguous  answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  hia 
master's  disposition.  He  had  hitherto  excluded 
kpetitor  from  the  emperor's  fisvour ;  but 


a  temper  so  prone  to  suspicion,  he  knew  could 
be  easily  tamed  against  him,  and  woold  receive 
encouragement  firom  numbers,  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  first  signs  of  distrust  For  tiiesa 
reasons,  he  Is  said  at  thia  time  to  hare  formed 
the  design  of  persuading  Tiberius  to  remove 
from  the  city.  When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted 
that,  by  means  of  the  guards,  who  w«re  the 
bearers  of  all  eatpnascs  and  messages,  he  might 
be  master  of  the  emperor's  correspondence,  and 
prevent  the  access  of  every  suspicious  person. 
With  this  riew  ho  exaggerated  the  troubles  to 
which  the  sovereign  was  exposed  at  Rome ;  mo- 
lested with  trifies,  and  crowded,  wherever  he 
went,  with  multitudes  of  idle  or  Importunate 
people ;  magnifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  plea- 
sures  of  retirement  where  free  tnm  the  disgust 
and  the  evocation  of  inferior  objects,  he  mTght 
bestow  his  attention  on  the  conduct  and  result  of 
affairs  that  were  worthy  of  his  notice. 

Whatever  effect  we  may  suppose  the  represen- 
tations of  Sejanus  to  have  had  in  persuading  the 
emperor  to  retire  from  Rome,  It  Is  probable 
that,  in  forming  this  resolution,  still  more  was 
owing  to  his  own  temper.  Though  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  bis  fami- 
ly,* Tiberius  had  not  any  share  of  that  vanity 
which  leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and 
persons  in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  Joining 
hypocrisy  with  the  worst  species  of  sensuality, 
he  could  sulmiit  to  obscurity ;  and,  although  the 
resources  of  solitude  were  now  diminished  by 
the  effects  of  ^ge,  yet  a  temper  become  more 
jealous  of  the  world,  and  more  averse  to  its 
notice,  inclined  him  more  to  withdraw  from  the 
city,  and  to  maihtain  from  a  distance  that  watch 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  over  the  actions, 
words,  and  even  thoughts of^lts  inhabitants.  He 
accordingly.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
under  pretence  of  dedicating  in  Campania  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  and  anotner  to  Augustus, 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  after  this  time,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  under  various  pra- 
tences,  but  with  continual  intimations  of  hia 
intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from  the 
city.  Having  performed  the  ceremonies  for 
which  he  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  Capres,  a  small  idand  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  promontorr  of  Mi- 
nerva, making  one  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
It  is  probable  that,  after  mature  deliberation, 
he  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security 
and  an  agreeable  retreat.  It  was  covered  by  the 
hieh  lands  of  Minerva  from  the  north-east 
winds,  and  was  open  to  breezes  fVom  the  sea  on 
the  south-west.  It  was  accessible  only  to  very 
small  vessels,  and  this  only  at  a  single  plara 
The  seas  were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail 
oould  appmaah  witlioat  hia  knowledge  and  per- 
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In  tiila  MeeHion  It  appMn,  that  be 
divided  the  riimrds,  haTlnif  one  yurt  In  the  Island 
for  the  defence  of  hia  penon,  and  the  other  at 
Rome^  to  enforoe  the  mandates  of  hIa  goTem- 


Anunif  the  Roman*  who  were  admitted  into 
thie  retreat  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  was  still  inseparable,  Curtlua  Atti- 
one,  a  lioman  knight,  and  Cooeeius  Nerra, '  a 


tlie  laws  and  constitutions  of  tlie 


vr  or  great 
ledge  in  tl 


know! 

eonunonwcalth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  oTen  ne- 
eessarj  In  tlie  conneils  of  a  prince,  who,  except 
where  his  own  passions  were  eonoenied,  stul 
wished  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  litis  per- 
son,  howerer,  from  whaterer  caose,  soon  after 
ended  bis  days  on  this  island  by  a  Tolimtary 
death. 

Tiberins,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  admit- 
ted  likewise  into  his  privacy  at  Caprea,  Caius, 
the  third  son  of  Germanicus,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Caligula.  The  society,  however, 
in  which  he  delighted  most,  was  made  up  chief- 
ly of  Gredcs,  professed  men  of  letters,  but  more 
eininent  as  flatterers  and  ministers  of  pleasure. 
For  such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suffered 
them  to  amuse  him  with  their  speculations,  or 
rather  with  a  kind  of  literary  buffoonery.  In  dls- 
eussing  ludicrous  questions  which  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  propose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Hecuba,  and  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by 
the  Syrens  ?  '  These  literary  buffoons,  however, 
DO  less  than  the  oljecto  of  his  political  jealousy, 
•xperieneed  occasionally  the  effects  of  his  capri- 
cious disgusts.  One  of  them  was  banished  to 
the  island  Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the 
Doric  accent,  which  the  emperor  nad  acquired 
at  Rhodes  in  his  pronunciation  of  Greek.  An- 
other, having  found  out  that  the  emperor  read 
books  every  morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed 
hb  questions  at  night  ;■  and  observing  the  book 
which  the  emperor  had  been  reading,  came  so 
well  prepared  to  answer  every  question,  that 
bis  trick  was  suspected.     He  was  banished  £rom 


the  emperor's  eompany,  and   afterwards,    by 
cruel  usage.  Induced  to  lay  violent  hands  on 


Were  It  eatablished  that  ignominy  could  have 
DO  effect,  nor  the  odious  aspect  of  vice  deter 
mankind  from  yieldinff  to  the  vile  considerations 
that  lead  to  the  pracUoe  of  It,  there  would  be 
no  apology  for  molesting  the  world  with  many 
parUculin,  either  of  the  past  or  subsequent 
part  of  this  detestable  rsigit.  But  it  is  likely 
that  Ingenuous  minds  may  arrive  at  what  b 
Just,  by  desiring  to  shun  what  is  odious  and 
vile,  no  leas  than  by  admiring  and  aiming  at 
what  is  noble  and  worthy.  Certain  follies  and 
tices  sometimes  gain  strsngth  from  the  fashion 
and  the  example  of  persons  in  high  station. 


But  It  is  established  bv  the  feelings  of  mankind 
throngh  every  age,  tnat  malice,  jealonsv,  and 
cruelty,  can  i^ceive  no  lustre  even  from  tne  pur- 


ple and  the  throne  of  Cssar,  and  Tiberius  him. 
self,  considered  as  the  monument  of  an  infamy  to 
be  shunned,  may  be  a  teacher  of  humanity  and  of 
wisdom  not  inferior  to  Trajan  or  Aurelius. 

This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  from  the 
resentment  of  tboee  he  ii^ured,  did  not  suffer 
his  vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  rumours 
DDd  reports  of  his  InionneTs  and  spies,  but  rather, 
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watched  over  crimes  which  had  no  existence  bat 
in  his  own  imagination,  or  In  his  remembranea 
of  the  countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons  bn 
disliked,  in  his  present  retreat,  he  ( 
multiplv  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  in  j 
as  he  himself  was  secure ;  and  in  i 
pensate  the  distance  to  which  he  was  removedp 
employed  a  proportional  speed  and  decision  tm 
surprise,  and  to  prevent  thoee  who  were  su^ 
pected  of  any  designs  against  him.  From  C^ 
preB,  his  mandates,  for  the  most  part,  wera 
carried  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  military  offioscs 
at  Rome,  not  as  complaints  against  the  supposed 
offender,  or  as  instructions  to  ths  magistrate  tm 
make  trial  or  Inquiry  into  the  cuilt  of  the  aiv- 
cused,  but  as  warrants  for  their  Immcdiat* 
execution. 

Agrippina  and  her  sons^  with  their  adhermts^ 
and  thoee  of  Germanicus,  were  principal  objecta 
of  the  present  emperor's  animosity  and  cruel 
dislike.  This  family  being  high  in  the  &vour 
of  the  people,  he  fancied  that  the  young  men 
might  not  be  dispoeed  to  defer  the  completion  «f 
their  hopes,  until  a  natural  event  had  bestowed 
a  succession,  which  a  daring  attempt  might  a&» 
celerate.  Nero  and  Drusua,  the  two  elder  suna 
of  this  family,  having  without  any  authuiity 
from  the  emperor,  l>een  included  by  the  senate 
in  the  forms  of  public  prayer,  their  names  wera 
again  expunged  by  his  order,  and  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  senate,  not  to  inflame  the  am- 
bition of  youth  with  premature  and  exorbitant 
honours. 

This  forwaru  attempt  to  place  the  sons  of 
Germanicus  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  was  sop» 
posed  to  proceed  from  the  ambition  of  thdr 
mother  Agrippina,  who  appearing  to  carry  iu 
her  high  looks  and  vehement  temper  the  preten- 
sions of  the  mnd  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  thm 
mother  of  rature  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  re- 
proach Tiberius  with  having  usurped,  and  with 
continuing  to  possess,  what  was  due  to  herself 
and  to  her  children.  S«ganus  did  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  animosity  of  either  party.  Ho 
had  informations  conveved  to  Agrippina,  of 
a  desbp  that  was  hatching  at  Capre»  against 
her  life,  and  excited  her  by  theea  means  to  givn 
the  emperor  provoking  marks  of  her  cautioii 
and  distruat,  which  were  easily  interpreted  aa 
the  symptoms  of  a  guilty  mind  In  herself,  and 
ted  the  preventions  on  his  part,  which  hm 


thought  prop^  to  employ  asalnst  heir. 
As  mutual  provocations  had  passed 
Agrippina  and  the  emperor  before  his  departure 


frm  Rome,  and  as  she  was  become  a  principal 
olgect  of  his  dislike,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  had  then  resolved  upon  the  rum  of  her  fa- 
mily, at  least  upon  her  own ;  and  that  he  took 
his  station  at  Capren  for  the  more  safe  exceu* 
tion  of  an  unpopular  act,  which  might  owasioa 
some  tumult  in  the  dty,  or  even  a  defiBCtion  of 
the  army.  He  proceeded,  however,  bv  degrees^ 
in  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and  before  bla 
departure  from  Rome,  had  made  a  trial  oi  bla 
power  against  some  of  her  relations  and  friends. 
Under  this  description,  he  had  ordered  the  ex»« 
sution  of  Sosia  Galla  and  Claudia  Pulchra,  tw» 
women  of  noble  birth,  who  were  related  to  bsr 
by  blood,  and  much  In  her  confidence. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  last  of  thsse  execntJonib 
Agrippina,  who  considered  herself  as  aimed  at  in 
this  cruel  action,  ventured,  with  a  vdwmenea 
and  Impetuosity  which  made  part  of  her  chaiae- 
tsr,  to  reproach  the  emperor  with  his  tyrannyt 
aocoating  him  to  this  purposs»  ae  ha  waa  € 
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In  Ml  dAToClMM  At  the  ihrliM  of  Ai 
ill  hecomes  a  penoa,*'  the  eud,  **  i 
wonhip  theperenty  to  pnctiae  the  min  of  hie 
offepriag.  The  spirit  of  him  you  adore,  is  not 
traasfeiTedlMto  the  inanimate  marUe  whldi  you 
wonliipk  hut  into  his  IlTing  poetoitT  whom  yoa 
oppress,  and  whom  you  cause  to  bva  in  oond- 
nnal  monmiDg,  Mid  in  sorrow.  Pulchra  must 
perish  now  for  the  same  reason  that  was  formerly 
ntal  to  Sosia,  for  her  being  the  unhappy  relation 
and  (riend  of  tlioee  you  are  determined  to  ruin.** 
Tiberius  replied  in  a  Greek  quotation,  implying 
that  the  VMW  Atcff ,  heooMte  the  was  nai  aUawed  to 
reign  ;*  and  in  these  words,  contrary  to  his  usual 
dissimulation,  betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.* 
After  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capren,  Se- 
janns,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  liis  master,  and 
to  make  way  for  bis  own  ambition,  continued  his 
vractioee  against  the  family  of  Germanicus.  He 
sad  spies  placed  about  them,  and  receired  fre- 
quent informations,  in  writing,  of  what  passed 
in  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  all  the 
actions  and  words  of  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
eons,  from  Julia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this  young 
man,  who  was  engaged  by  her  mother  Urillato 
betrair  her  husband.  He  took  measures  to  pro- 
voke both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  unguarded 
eocpressions,  and  had  these  effects  of  his  own  pvo- 
▼ocations  carefully  reported  te  the  emperor.  He 
bad  emissaries,  who  insinoatinc  themselvee  Into 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  tnese  young  men, 
urged  them  to  rash  and  dcqMrate  reeolutione ; 
•uch  as  that  of  calling  upon  the  armies  in  Ger- 
manv  to-suMort  their  rights,  of  takinc  refuge  at 
the  snrine  or  Augustus,  and  of  appeuing  to  the 
people.  When  theee  emlesaries  could  not  ac- 
tually engage  the  persons  against  whom  thev 
were  employed  In  tlie  crimee  they  suggesteo, 
they  had  Instructions  to  accuse  them  to  the  em- 
peror of  having  deliberated  on  such  dangerous 


IfeS 


bile  Ae  sons  of  Agrippina  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  faithful  retainers 
and  friends  were  ezpoeed  to  tl»e  same  dangers,  or 
actually  fell  under  the  bands  of  the  executioner. 
Amonc  thcee^  Titios  Sabinus  had  been  distia- 
fuishea  by  his  affection  to  Germanicns,  and  re- 
mained still  attached  to  his  famUy.  He  had 
been,  upon  tliis  account,  an  olgect  of  the  em- 


peror's aversion,  and  Ukelv  to  suffer  under  the 
nrst  plausible  pretence  that  eould  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  by  the  s^adty  of  those  who 
wbhed  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  olgect  on 
whom  to  display  their  zeal,  he  was  attacked  at 
once  by  four  persons  of  senatorian  rank,  Latiniuo 
latiaris,  Porcius  Cato,  PoUtius  Rofue,  and  M. 
Oppius,  aU  of  them  alnady  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity <^pnBtor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of  con- 
•uL  Tney  agreed  to  pav  their  ooiot,  by  some 
DotaUe  service,  to  the  prmce  and  his  frvourite. 
The  first  undertoolL  by  insinuating  himself  Into 
the  confidence  of  oaunus,  to  betevy  him  into 
•ome  criminal  action  or  eapicssion.  The  other 
three  were  to  be  viaced  witUn  hearing  of  iHiat 
•hiMild  paas^  in  order  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
iTolded.  The  injure,  wherever  they  think 
themselves  safe,  are  spt  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binus, finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
ikmily  of  his  late  friend  was  wannly  applauded 
bj  Latiaria,  nawarilj  joined  with  the  traitor  in 


8  Ideo  lasdi,  qiain  noo  regtmret. 
4Tacit.  AnoaL  lib.  ir.  c  ». 


lamenting  the  iniqaitr  of  the  times,  and  tba 
cruelty  of  S^anus  and  Tiberius.  Conversations 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  suppeeed 
confidential  intcnriews ;  but  in  the  beaiing  of 
the  otiier  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appeared,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  informatian  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

The  informers,  as  a  specimen  both  of  thefar  Mai 
and  of  their  ability,  gave  a  particular  aceonnt  ol 
their  conduct  in  bringing  the  treasonable  tbougbto 
of  Sabinus  to  light.  The  Informatioii  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to  the  se- 
nate^ and  by  them  considered  as  a  warrant  for 
the  immediate  death  of  the  accused.  Being 
found  by  the  officers,  commissioned  to  seixe  hinit 
paying  his  devotion  at  eome  public  altar,  he  waa 
dragged  from  thence  to  immedlato  excention. 
The  particulars  of  the  detection  were  published, 
in  order  to  show  with  what  seal  the  emperor 
was  served,  and  in  order  to  reetrain  the  dlsallee^ 
ed,  by  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other,  front  en- 
tering into  anv  euch  dangerous  eonnsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  Sabinns,  a  person  geAer> 
ally  loved  and  nspeeted ;  his  being  dragged  by 
the  executioner  through  the  streeto  at  noon-day 
In  sirht  of  the  people,  spread  a  aenerai  otfnstem». 
tion  In  the  dty.  AU  orders  of  men,  under  their 
first  impressions,  deserted  the  publio  plaoes :  but 
prssently  recollecting  that  their  flight  might  be 
imputed  to  a  participation  of  guilt,  or  at  least  to 
some  degree  of  symjoathy  with  the  person  wh* 
suffered,  they  immecuately  returned  to  the  placea 
of  public  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease  and 
tranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for  soma 
time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy  silenea 
took  place,  even  in  the  meet  secret  oonversationa 

relations 


of 
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18  and  intimate  companions,  who, 
pie,  had  learned  to  distrust  each  c 


other. 


Tiberius,  upon  xeoeivin^  the  report  of  Sahb- 
nus's  execution,  thanked  ms  senate  for  the  Jua- 
tioe  thoy  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com^ 
monwealth,  and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
hie  person  was  still  expoeed  from  other  enemies^ 
more  formidable  than  thoee  they  had  already  d»- 
stroyed.  In  this  ominous  insinuation,  he  ' 
supposed  to  poiut  at  Agrippina  and 
Asinius  Gallus  ventured  to  call  for  an  <  . 
tion,  by  moving  the  senate  to  addreee  tlie  em- 
peror, that  he  would  be  cracloudy  pleaeed  fa 
make  known  the  otqect  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
that  he  would  accept  of  their  services  in  the  d»- 
fence  of  his  person. 

Gallus  had  married  Vipsania  from  whom  Ti- 
berius was  separated,  wnen  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  Bv  this  alliance,  he 
became  the  reUition  af  Acrippina  ;*  and,  what 
was  still  more  dangerous,  had  presumed  to  sno- 
6eed  the  emperor  himself  in  a  cenneetion,  of 
which  he  stQi  was  envious  and  Jbalous.  Thla 
oircumstence  rendered  him,  to  the  dark  and  vin- 
dictive mind  of  Tiberius,  an  oUect  of  deliberate 
malice.  When  his  motion  to  addrem  the  empe- 
ror for  an  explanation  si  his  feara  was  reported 
at  court,  it  was  oonsidered  as  a  mucy  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  secrete  of  government,  as  a 
contempt  of  authority,  and  a  dapgerona  attack 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  prince. 

Tiberius  would  have  seised  this  opportunity 
to  execute  his  revenge  againet  Gallus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  .by  S^^snus  hlmselC 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind  Intent  on 


5  Vipsania  was  the  dam«ht«r  of  Agi-ippe  by  a 
former  miiiTlag«,  end  coost-qneutlv  the  heUsistacef 
Agappiaa. 
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the  distraction  «f  Aflrlpipina  and  Imt  two  ddett 
MUM,  who  were  eqoall  j  olgeeti  of  Jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  emperor. 

Such  were  tue  affairs  which  sooesedsd  in  the 
stkte,  to  the  great  politicai  questions  that  for- 
merly used  to  divioe  the  senate  and  the  people ; 
and  MS  the  eyent  of  these  affairs  turned  upon  the 
oaprioe  of  individuals,  they  were  Tery  mucn  affeo> 
ted  by  any  alterations  which  happened  at  court. 
It  being  now  the  fourth  year  after  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor  to  Capres,  a  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Livia  Augusta,  who, 
bv  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  nw  children.  She  appears  to 
Mrs  been  a  woman  of  consummate  address. 
According  to  Tacitus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 
an  obsequious  wife,  and  uniting,  in  her  own 
character,  the  abilities  of  her  husband,  with  the 
duplicity  of  her  son.  Being  asked,  by  what 
arta  she  had  kept  her  place  so  lonf  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus?  '<  By  the  moat  scrupulous 
Tirtue,*'  she  said;  "by.  implicit  obedience;  by 
not  meddling  in  affairs  of  state ;  by  overlookinf 
his  intrigues  with  other  women.**' 

The  authority  of  Liria  had  been  a  oonaidera- 
lle  restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son;  and 
being  exerted  to  thwart  him  on  some  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  their  jealousies  and  their  resentments ; 
but  as  they  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
Buch  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refuge  with  the  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  arenion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  her 
children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,'  and  incited  bv  personal  Jealousies, 
ever  saw  in  the  person  or  Agrippina  an  air  of 
auperiority  whidi  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  £u»- 
ily  of  CsBsar.  With  respect  to  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  therefore,  she  was  probably  more 
implacable  even  than  the  emperor;  but  with 
respect  to  his  children,  these  being  descended  of 
henelf,  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  could  not 
possiblv  adopt  the  passions  of  Sejanus  to  their 
judice,  nor  wish  to  remove  them,  in  order  to 
)  way  for  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  Hie 
death  of  Llvia  was  accordingly  to  those  young 
men  a  iatal  drcumstanee,  and  facilitated  the 
execution  of  the  designs,  which  the  emperor  or 
his  fisvourita  had  formed  against  them.  Soon 
afker  the  funeral  rites  were  performed,  the 
•torm  which  had  been  long  impendinf  over  them 
accordingly  broke  out.  A  letter  from  the  empe- 
ror was  presented  to  the  senate,  accusing  Agrip- 
pina, and  Nero  the  eldest  <)f  her  sons,  not  of 
any  plot  or  conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  of 
any  breach  ot  the  public  peace,  but  chai^ging  the 
young  man  with  lewdncsi^  and  the  mother  with 
haughty  looks,  and  a  stubborn  heart. 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consternation 
and  silence^  a  motion  w^  made  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  to  which  It  referred ;  but  there  being 
no  specific  diarge,  and  no  instrnetioas  to  form  a 
prosecution,  it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor 
might  have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry 
expressions,  without  intending  any  farther  cen- 
■ure  or  Judicial  severities.     Junius  Rustieus, 


1  Die.  CsM.  lfl>.  IvIiL  e.  t. 
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who  had  been  appointed  by  Hberina  dcfk  or 
of  the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  s 


delay,  in  order  tliat  the  emperor  might  havo 
time  to  reconsider  tiie  snliject,  and  to  make  tba 
senate  acquainted  with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  .purport  of  this  letter 
was  rumoured  abroad,  ana  the  senate  was  beset 
with  multitudes  of  the  peo^  who,  carrying 
the  eflls[ie8  of  Agrippina  and  ner  son,  exdanned 
that  the  letter  in  question  must  have  been 
forged ,  that  it  was  impoasible  the  emperor  could 
intend  the  destruction  of  hb  own  iwnily ;  and, 
after  the  senate  broke  up,  there  continued  to  b« 
handed  about  in  the  streete  invectives  against 
Sejanus,  alleged  to  be  the  speech^  of  membcm 
in  that  assembly. 

When  these  particulars  came  to  be  known  nt 
Caprf>s^  they  were  represented  by  Sejanns  as  . 
an  insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of 
the  emperor's  authority.  Libels,  he  said,  wera 
daringly  published ;  the  people  were  assembled 
in  disorderly  tumults,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  rebellion,  but  arms,  and  the 
personal  presence  of  thoee  leaders  who  were  al- 
ready followed  in  effigy. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  bis  complaint 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  having 
proceeded  on  his  former  letter ;  but  insinuatf^t, 
tliat  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippina,  nor 
at  that  of  her  son.     In  this,  he  seemed  to  re> 

Snlre  a  sentence  of  exile  or  imi»ri9onment ;  and 
be  members,  now  as  much  decided  as  thry  bad 
been  lately  perplnted  and  irresolute,  were  Vager 
to  distinguish  their  zeal.  After  four-and-forty 
elaborate  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  tending 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  immediate  sereriiien, 
it  was  resolved  that  Agrippina,  with  the  eldest 
of  her  sons,  should  be  banished ;  the  first  into 
the  island  of  Pandateria,  the  plare  where  her 
mother,  the  unhappy  Julia,  had  been  confined  ; 
and  the  other  to  Pontia,  another  island  on  the 
same  coast.'  The  younger  brothers  were  over- 
looked on  the  present  occasion.  Drusua,  tho 
second,  being  persuaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  re- 
moval of  his  elder  brother  tended  to  his  own 
advantage,  by  opening  his  way  to  the  empire, 
took  no  part  in  the  distresses  of  his  fainilr. 
He  himself,  however,  was  soon  after  put  in 
confinement,  and  for  some  years  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  in  a  secret  recess  of  the  emperor's  palace. 
Tiberius,  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  to 
compensate  the  Injustice  which  he  practiced 
against  one  set  of  persons,  by  acta  of  munifiocnos 
to  others,  whom  he  selected  as  objecte  of  bis 
bounty,  <iir  who  were  of  too  little  consequenco 
to  incur  his  Jealousy.  He  seized  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind,  about  the  time  that  Agrippina  and 
her  son  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relieving 
numbers  wno  had  suffered  by  a  firv  which  had 
recently  consumed  some  part  of  the  city,  and 
others,  who  had  soffered  by  the  fall  of  a  theatre 
erected  at  FidensB ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  about  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  killed  or  hurt.  Continuing,  however, 
with  respect  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversioa 
or  his  distrust,  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seem- 
ed to  increase  with  age,  or  with  the  conacioo»- 
neas  of  his  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  hm 
proceeded  against  Aunius  Gallus  with  singular 
marks  of  deliberate  malice ;  took  measures  t« 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  this  favourite  victiaa} 
wiahed  to  witness  thehr  effects,  and  to  enfiors* 
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|1i«  ImpnMkm  af  <h«m  wltli  Monllar  eirDw»- 
■taneei  of  Inaalt  and  moeberj.  For  this  parpoM^ 
fcaprocored  a  dapntatlon  from  tho  Mnate  to  be 
sent  to  CaproB,  and  took  oaro  that  Adnios 
^^allns  shottld  be  one  of.  the  depntiei.  Upon 
<heir  arrlyal,  he  iceeiTed  Galloe  in  a  manner 
peculiarl J  gradoas,  admitted  him  aa  a  party  in 
all  Ilia  entotainmenti,  and  aa  an  ordinary  gueiC 
•t  liie  table;  bat  having  in  the  mean  time  aent 
a  complaint  of  treaaon  againet  him  to  Rome, 
and  directed  that  a  warrant  finom  tiM  aenate 
ahould  be  eent  to  aeixe  hie  peraon,  he  oontinned 
hia  former  bebaTioor,  and  detained  him  at 
Capres,  under  Tariona  pretencee  of  kindnem,  un- 
til die  warrant  of  the  aenate  to  aeixe  him  ahould 
arriTO.  He  took  care  to  be  preaent  when  thia 
warrant  waa  eaDeeutedy  affected  aurpciae^  OTon 
pretended  to  be  distreeaed,  and,  when  the 
priaoner  waa  remored,  cave  atrict  ii^and 
that  no  violence  ahould  be  offered  to  him, 
any  eentenoe  pamad  aninat  him,  nntU  ha  ' 
aelf  ahould  return  to  Rome. 

In  thia  ambiguoua  iigunetion,  Gallua 
condemned  to  a  Ungering  atate  of  auapenae^ 
of  auffering  without  the  knowledge  of  hie  e 
or  of  the  peraon  by  whom  he  waa  aocuaed ;  a 
apeciea  of  reiiaoment  on  orueltv  which  Tlbariua 
bad  lately  adopted,  and  which  ne  aometimee  ex- 
premed.  Having  a  petition  preaented  to  him, 
tliat  one  of  hie  prieonera  might  be  allowed  to 
die :  **!  mm  not,  he  said,  ^  aufllciently  recon- 
ciled to  him  for  that.*' 

While  S«jannc  waa  conaldered  aa  the  author 
af  meet  of  those  cmel  acta,  and  waa  accordingly 
the  general  oineet  of  flattery  aa  well  aa  of  tsror, 
he  waa  in  reality  the  dupe  of  his  maater'a  cun- 
ninr,  and  at  thia  very  time  waa  already  doomed 
to  oeatruction. 

Tiberiua,  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  af 
caprice  incident  to  unliappy  men,  or  warned  of 
aome  danger  to  hie  own  poraon,  from  the  height 
and  from  the  viewa  to  which  he  had  raiaed  uia 
favourite,  had  for  aome  time  aecretlv  received  on 
bia  ruin ;  but  while  he  revolved  thia  purpoae  in 
faia  own  mind,  and  weighed  the  dangera  to 
which  he  mic bt  be  ezpoaed  in  the  execution  of - 
it,  he  redoubud  the  uaual  marka  of  hie  lavour, 
and  in  all  hia  deapatchea,  in  wliich  he  mentioned 
Sejanna  to  the  eenatCi  designed  him,  '*  Mv  Se- 
ianua,   and  the  partner  of  my  carea  and  my 

The  public,  aa  well  aa  S^anna  hlmaelf,  were 
tmpoeed  upon  by  theae  appearanoee.  No  hon- 
our waa  moved  for  the  emperor,  In  which  Se- 
janua  waa  not  included.  Their  atatuea  atiU  con- 
tinued to  be  erected  tcgether,  and  were  multi- 
plied in  every  atreet;  and  when  the  emperor 
etgnified  hie  pleaaure  that  Sijanua  ehould  be 
named  to  the  oonaulate,  together  with  himedf, 
the  aenate  replied,  by  an  act,  veatinr  the  prinoe 
and  hia  fitvourite  with  thie  dignity  for  five 
yeara. 

Hitherto,  it  ia  probable  that  Tiberiua,  weU 
aware  of  the  v^iiance  and  penetration  of  hb 
favourite,  and  of  the  numeroua  apiea  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  hia  aecret  to  any  per- 
aon whatever,  and  wiahed  to  remove  him  from 
his  peraon,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  hia  design.  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
chosen  him  for  his  own  colleague  in  the  consu- 
late of  the  ensuing  year;  and,  under  pretence 
of  delegating  to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an 
office,  which  the  emperor  bimadf  could  not  at- 
tend, he  sent  him  to  Rome. 

For  aoma  time  after  the  arrival  of  S^anna  hi 
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tiiecity,  the  nanal axeentlona  for 
continued,  and  peraona  who  had  incurred  the 
auapidon  either  of  the  prince  or  hia  miniater» 
periahed  with  their  wfvea  and  their  children. 
Alaliy  of  them,  ap  uaual,  to  prevent  the  effecta  of 
a  formal  aentence^  laid  violent  handa  en  them- 
aelvea,  and  aome  exhibited  thia  horrid  apectada 
even  at  the  bar  of  the  aenate.* 
While  S^ua  thua  aeemed  to  wield  the  im. 


perial  power,  and  to  hold  the  Uvea  of  the  people 
at  hia  mercy,  be  waa  attended  by  multitndea, 
who  preeeed  to  hie  gate  in  auch  numben,  that 


the  court  of  hia  palace  could  ecaroely  receivo 
them.  He  dUhted  the  attentlona  ihat  wera 
paid  to  him ;  but  with  unwearied  Jealouay  ra- 
marked  every  appeaianee  of  neglect,  and  doom- 
ed to  deatnietion  peraona  who  gave  any  eigne  of 
impatience,  under  the  atate  of  eervility  and  da» 
baaement  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tlberiue  proceeded  widi 
great  cirenmapection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
conaulate  merely  to  flatter  hia  miniater,  and  to 
increaae  hia  aeourity,  in  being  placed  aa  the  col- 
league of  the  emperor  in  that  atatlon.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  waa  neceeaary  that  aome  one 
ahould  be  preeent,  on  wliom  the  dignity  of  con- 
aul  miffht  devolve.  For  thia  reaeon,  hd  diveated 
bimaelf  of  the  office,  and  aubatituted  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memmiua  Regulua,  who»  on  the  first 
of.  May,  waa  admitted  aa  the  colleague  of 
Scjanua.  From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor  threw  the  fiivourite  bimaelf  and 
the  public  in  general,  into  great  perplexity.  In 
eomeofhie  letters  to  the  aenate,  heapokeofhis 
health  aa  declining,  and  of  bimaelf  aa  a  dying 
person.  In  hia  ncoct,  he  announced  hia  re- 
•overy,  and  a  design  of  apeedily  vialtiog  the 
metropolia.  He  commenaed  S^anua  in  one 
latter,  ho  canaured  him  in  another ;  aometimee 
fiivomred  none  but  hia  partizana  and  adhtrrenta, 
at  other  times  affected  to  prefer  his  rivals.  It 
ispaasible,  that  in  theae  inconaiatencee,  he  hink- 
aeu  actually  wavered  between  hatred  and  fear ; 
and  apprehending  the  great  influence  of  Sejanua 
over  the  prwtorian  gumda,  heeitated  in  the  exo* 
cution  of  nia  purpoae.  It  ia  likewiae  extremely 
agreeable  to  nia  character,  to  auppoee  that  be 
meant,  by  holding  forth  eome  aigna  of  displei^ 
eure,  to  urge  the  t^BCi  of  it  to  aome  act  or  in- 
discretion or  inaolenee,  which  could  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  plaualUa  charge  againet  him, 
and  that  he  had  spiee  on  hia  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  ne  ahould  fumlah  for  an  im- 
peachment ;  but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
eome  dangeroua  act  af  dea|wir,  he  retracted 
in  one  m^paage  the  provocation  he  had  given  in 
a  former. 

While  Sejanua  appeared,  from  aome  drenm- 
atancee  in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towarda 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  waa  auddenly  laieed 
to  the  dignity  of  pontiff,  together  witn  CaiiM 
Caeaar  Caligula ;  and  thinking  thia  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  hia  place  about  the  per- 
son of  his  master,  he  deeired  leave  to  offer  hia 
thanka  at  Caprese ;  but  waa  told  that  he  might 
apare  bimaelf  the  trouble,  for  that  the  emperor 
waa  aoon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fireek  mortification  om 
the  temper  of  thia  devoted  favourite,  Caiua  Cai- 
aar  CalMrula  waa  declared  ancceseor  in  the  em* 
pire.  llie  popularity  of  the  &mily  of  Germi^ 
nieua,  made  tliia  declaration  be  received  with 
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■ttlTcnil  joy;  tad  beinif  joined  to  ocher  tDdica- 
tiou,  that  SeJMiiu  no  £iog«r  Imd  tbo  auhtmre 
iMwtMtioD  of  the  emperor's  favour,  greatly  di- 
ininiched  the  court  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  mrobable  that  Tiberius 
took  into  his  oonfidenoe  Macro,  an  officer  already 
•  of  liif  h  rank  in  the  pnstorian  bands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  suooMd  Sfjanus  in  the  eommand 
•r  that  body.  With  Macro,  be  concerted  the 
manner  of  removinff  this  dangerous  man,  and 
formed  a  plan,  wliicn  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his 
•xectttion.  Scjanus  was  to  be  flattered  with 
new  hopes ;  he  was  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate, 
while  tne  guards  wero  to  be  amused  with,  what 
was  a  new  drcnmstanoe  in  this  reign,  the 
distribution  of  a  donatire  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  design,  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  chose  fh»m  faJs  loTe 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
that  wero  under  the  command  of  S^janus,  he 
thoivht  himself  obliged  to  contriTe  with  «o 
much  ciroumspeetion,  ke  intimated  to  the  senate, 
and  to  Sejanus  himself,  tliat  he  speedily  meant 
to  vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  dig- 
nity which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and 
which  tiie  C«sarB  liad  in  some  measuro  appro- 
priated to  themselves.  While  this  intimation 
was  supposed  to  lull  Sejanus  in  perfect  security. 
Macro  was  despatched  to  Rome,  and  took  care 
to  arrive  at  an  hour,  when  the  senate  had  been, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  appointed  to  assemble. 
He  met  with  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  poeted  his 
guard,  and  was  entering  at  the  door  of  the  se- 
nate-liouee;  and  being  asiced,  wliat  commands 
he  liad  from  the  emperor,  and  what  letters  for 
himself  ?  answered,  that  he  had  brought  hb  ap- 
pointment to  the  tribunitian  power,  and  was  to 
lay  it  beforo  the  senate. 

Sganus  took  his  place,  with  the  usual  atten- 
dance of  persons  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  bis  own  house,  and  had  the  members  of 
the  senate  still  crowding  around  him  as  usual, 
when  Macro  presented  the  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror, and  retired. 

This  paper  was  artfully  drawn  up,  to  gain 
time  in  tne  reading,  and*  to  keep  all  parties  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  should  take  his  measures 
to  secure  the  guards.  In  the  preamble,  the  name 
of  Sejanus  was  not  at  all  mentioned;  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  the  paper,  be  was  some- 
times extolled,  and  sometime  censured.  Other 
affairs  were  intermixed  with  this,  and  the  sus- 
which  so  long  and  so  strange  a  perfor- 
\  occasioned  in   the  minds  of  those  who 


wero  present,  amounted  to  some  degree  of  stu- 
pefiiction.  But  it  concluded  at  last  with  a  per- 
emptory charge  of  treason  against  Sejanus;  and 
the  crowd  of  attendants  instantly  withdrew 
flM>m  the  consul's  chair  on  which  he  was  seated. 
His  colleague  in  office,  Hegulus,  called  upon  him 
by  name  to  stand  up;  but  so  much  was  he  dis- 
tracted, and  so  little  accustomed  to  this  tone  of 
voice,  that  upon  a  second  call,  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and  asked,  if  the  words  were  addressed 
to  him  ?  Surprise  had  disqualified  him  to  take 
any  vigorous  resolution ;  and  when  he  befan  to 
recollect  himself,  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken  by  his  enemies,  rendered  all  his  en- 
deavours too  late. 

Macro,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  empe- 
ror's letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  the 
gimrd  which  was  posted  at  the  diiors,  informed 
them  that  he  brought  a  donative  from  the  em- 
peror, which  they  were  then  to  share  with  their 
fellow-soldiers  In  the  barrarks;  that  tor  tnis 
purposs^  they  wero  immediately  to  be  relieved  by 
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anartyoftbeeltywatelL  This  being  done,  bn 
led  them  to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  called  tha 
camp  of  the  pr«toriAn  bands,  *  distributed  the 
emperor's  bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  taxed 
their  commander  with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a 
master;  intimated  his  removal,  produced  hia 
own  commission  to  succeed  In  that  important 
station,  and  by  his  authority,  as  well  as  by  these 
precautions,  provented  any  dittnrbance  among 
that  formidable  booy  of  men. 

S^anus  being  deeerted  in  the  senate  by  thoat 
who  had  attended  him  Into  the  house,  and  who 
a  few  moments  beforo  pressed  to  be  first  In  his 
observation,  was  taken  into  custody  of  the  party 
which  had  rolieved  his  own  guard,  and  was 
treated  as  a  person  accused  of  the  highest  crimea. 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  commitment,  he  was 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of  every  descri^ 
tion  began  to  give  unfeigned  or  affected  demon- 
strations of  joy.  From  many  who  wero  present^ 
the  fear  that  was  lately  exprased  In  adulatioo 
and  courtship,  now  burst  forth  in  reproachea 
and  insults.  In  othera,  who  wero  moro  ncariy 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  or  moro  likdy  to 
be  involved  In  his  fate,  the  terror  with  which 
they  wero  seized,  was  disguised  under  the  afTeo- 
tationofjoy.  The  populace,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  took  their  part  as  usual  in  the  storm 
which  bunt  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  un- 
seen, toro  away  the  lappet  of  his  £own,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  face. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  Se- 
janus was  confined,  and,  without  any  spedflo 
chaive  or  evidence  of  guilt,  gave  sentence  ol 
death  against  him,  which  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted. The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
treason,  being  made  fust  on  a  hook,  was  diaeged. 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  nver, 
where  It  was  thrown  up,  or  continued  afloat 
during  some  days,  under  the  continual  insulta 
of  a  multitude  of  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  this  minis- 
ter was  accountable  for  a  tynnny,  which  occa- 
sioned so  vehement  and  so  general  a  resent- 
ment. His  crimes  wero  undouotedlv  great,  and 
the  envy  of  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged 
by  common  sufferings.  But  as  human  naturo 
is  liable  to  error  in  the  manner  of  punishing 
crimes,  as  well  as  in  the  commission  of  them, 
the  rage  which  now  animated  the  populace 
against  Sejanus,  mixed  with  a  servile  intention 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  ac- 
tion as  criminal  and  moro  odious  than  any  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  accused  or  suspected. 
The  children  of  this  unhappy  man,  a  boj  aud  a 
girl,  though  too  young  to  partake  in  his  guilt* 
or  to  furnish  any  Kubject  of  distrust  or  of  jea- 
lousy to  his  enemies,  were  included  in  the  sama 
fate  with  the  father :  the  girl  with  so  much  In- 
nocence,  that  she  often  asked  the  persons  by 
whom  she  was  seized,  what  she  had  dune  ?  as- 
sured them,  with  an  infantine  simplicity,  that 
she  never  would  do  it  again ;  b<^ed  that  they 
would  not  carry  her  to  prison ;  said  that  sua 
never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few  strokes  of 
the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  ia  9uhjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that*  In 
coinpliRiice  wiih  a  vile  superstitiun,  %-hich  the 
consideration  of  inno<'ence  could  not  restrain, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  previous  to  her 
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it  wa« omiiiouei of  iiii^foitiiiie    |iris  m  ciu ployed  wbHi*  his  Mrrim  wpie  ronv^- 
r^iii.^  I  iiien  ,  bnl  in'ihe  end  betmytd  with  a  dr{;i-e«  of 
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execation, 

to  iutlict  tbe  puuisbuient  of  deMtii  uu  a  vi^ 

The  bodicHof  thoie  iiinuceiiUs  iu  th«  :f«ime  uiaii-  I  |>«rhJy,  wiiiih  rendered  the  cruelty  of  tbe  ty- 
ner  with  tbat  «if  their  father,  were  dra^j^ird  '  rant,  iu  tbut  rase,  more  odious  than  eveu  when 
thro«igh  the  streets,  and  cast  into  tbe  river.  a  was  practi^d  a^^niiiKt  the  must  innorent  sub- 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  from  any  |  nnciples  of  I  j(*cts.'*     So  prune  are  mankind,  in  particular  In- 
haiuan  nature,  for  acts  of  such  ainaxing  depra-    seances,  to  8u^pectthe  falsehood,  or  to  exaggerate 


vity.  Tyrmuts  seldom  exceed  the  bounds  of 
resentment,  jealousy,  or  fear ;  but  the  vile  tools 
that  are  procured  hj  servility  to  execuu  their 
purpoae,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves,  ot\en 
ontrun,  in  their  affectation  of  seal,  what  ty- 
nuiny  or  eowardice  itself  oould  not  suggest  or 
peipetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanns,  and  tbe  moth> 
•r  of  these  unhappy  children,  having  first  dia- 
cloeed  the  oonaplracv,  by  which  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  bad  been  poisoned,  laid  violent 
hands  oo  herself,  and,  by  the  discovery  she 
made,  soon  after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  wi- 
dow Li  villa,  with  that  of  the  other  aocomplices 
in  that  daring  crime. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tiberius, 
whether  real  or  affected,  was  such,  during  the 
dependance  of  hia  design  on  Sfjanns,  that  he 
instructed  Macros  in  case  of  any  resistance  from 
the  guards,  to  bring  forth  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Germanicus,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  to 
assemble  the  citizens  against  them ;  that  he  had 
prepared  shipping  at  Capren  to  waft  himself,  in 
case  of  necesaity,  to  some  of  the  military  sta- 
tions an  the  frontier;  that  he  had  formed  a 
chain  of  posts  from  Rome  to  the  nearest  pro- 
montory of  Campania,  with  orders  to  light 
Urea,  and  to  make  other  concerted  signals,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult 
hia  safety  by  flight  In  his  letter  to  the  senate, 
in  ordtor  to  make  a  suitable  impression  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  wished  the  public  to  believe 
he  was  exposed  from  the  designs  of  Scjanus,  he 
eonclnded,  with  expressing  hia  wishes  to  be 
again  at  Rome;  but  desired  tliat  the  consul, 
who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
might  oome  forth  with  the  powers  of  the  re- 
publie  U^  conduct  him  in  safety."  His  design 
Bowever  having  sncoeeded  to  his  wishes,  Drusus 
was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palaoe,  and 
the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania  with  hb 
lictora  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  ol^ect 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanna,  the  city  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The  peo- 
ple having  been  diaposed,  for  some  time,  to  im- 
nute  to  the  minister  the  system  of  tyrann  v  which 
Lad  been  lately  pursued,  rejoiced  in  his  fall,  ap- 
plauded the  severities  which  were  executed  on  tne 
partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed  out,  as 
aceompllceBin  his  crimes,  htorelatliMisand  friends^ 
and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any  of  the  ex- 
travagant honours  that  were  lately  bestowed 
upon  himself;  bat,  as  in  impatina  the  guilt  of 
many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanna,  they  were  too 
favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  probably 
over-rated  the  influence  of  the  miniater,  who 
was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director,  of' 
his  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  cruel  jea- 
lousies of  this  reign  did  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  people,  aa  usual,  ran 
to  the  oppoaite  extreme,  considered  him  as  a 
mere  Instnmient  of  hia  master's  tyranny,  as  a 
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the  wiekedtittM  of  those,  who,  by  general  du- 
plicity and  malice,  have  incurred  their  detes- 
tation. 

The  death  of  Sejanns  was  so  far  from  intro- 
ducing any  mitigation  of  the  former  tyranny, 
that  it  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pretences, 
under  which  to  exert  Its  force,  intimacy  with 
the  fallen  minister,  or  a  supposed  participation 
of  his  guilt,  involved  greater  numbers,  than  had 
been  lormerly  questioned  on  account  of  any 
other  mcies  of  treason.  Persons  of  every  sex 
and  of  every  condition,  were  cast  indiscrimi« 
nately  into  tlie  aame  prisons ;  and  the  time  of 
the  senate  was  divided  between  the  ordering  of 
executions,  and  the  appointment  of  honours, 
which  were  decreed  to  tna  prince  for  his  rigi- 
hmce  in  this  matter.  The  title  of  father  of  his 
coimtry  was  again  offered  to  him ;  additional  re- 
joicings were  devised  for  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  ;  a  general  thanlcigiving  was  appointed  ta 
the  gods ;  and  a  new  statue  was  to  be  erected  to 
liberty.  All  persona  were  forbidden  to  wear 
mourning  for  Sejanns ;  the  anniversary  of  hia 
death  was  to  be  kept  as  a  festival,  or  cdebrated 
with  public  entertainmenta  and  sports ;  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  eenate,  that  the  extravagant 
honours  so  profusely  lavished  oMt  that  minister, 
should  nut  be  repeated  in  tlie  case  of  any  subject 
whatever. 

These  decrees,  Tiberius,  so  far  as  they  were 
Intended  to  confer  honours  on  himself,  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  eyen  refused  to  see  the  depu- 
ties who  ' 
from  the  <  _ 
to  congratulate 
spissd  the  givers  too  much  to  be  flattered  with 
tne  gift,  and  was  aware  of  their  duplicity  in 
pretending  to  offer  him  praise.  Under  thto  Im- 
pression, at  one  of  the  laat  times  lie  liad  attended 
the  senau  in  person,  he  was  obaerved  to  leave 
the  assembly  with  scorn.  «  What  a  oolleetkm," 
he  said,  «  of  willing  slayea."*  There  is,  it 
seems,  a  degree  of  good  nature  as  well  as  of 
weakneas,  in  wishing  to  be  flattered,  llila 
prince  was  equally  exempted  from  both. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  they  were 
spumed,  becsjne  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endeavoured  to  vary  the 
mode  of  their  flattery.  As  Tiberius  ever  talked 
of  his  approaching  retnm  to  Rome,  and  of  hia 
intended  appearance  in  the  aenate,  thev  paased  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  own  numoor,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  himself,  should  be  armed 
with  Bvi^irds,  and  should  have  chaige  of  hia 
safety  as  often  as  lie  took  his  seat  in  their 
meetmga.  When  this  resolution  was  intimated 
to  him,  he  returned  thanke  for  their  leal,  and 
with  some  derision  deeired  to  know,  whether 
this  senatorial  guard  should  be  yoimg  men  or  old 
men?  whether  they  should  oondnne  for  life,  or 
be  taken  in  rotation?  and  whether  they  shoula 
arm  only  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  or  pass 
in  arma  Uirough  the  streets?*  and  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  if  his  li£»  wai 


Main,  ano  eyen  reiusea  to  see  uie  oepo- 
»  were  separately  sent  from  the  senate^, 
i  equestrian  order,  and  from  tbe  people^ 
ratulate  him  on  this  occaaion.     He  de- 
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lag,  Im  should  tbink  himself  suiiiciently  safe, 
when  attended  by  Macro  and  some  tribunes  of 
his  guards,  whom  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
bring  into  the  senate.' 

This  reference  to  the  guards  had  the  effoct  of 
an  admonition,  and  drew  from  the  senate  an 
attempt  to  pay  their  court  likewise  to  this  for- 
midable body  of  men.  Bounties  in  moner  and 
honorary  distinctions  were  decreed  to  them; 
•oeh  as,  that  the  pnetorian  soldier,  at  the  expir- 
aUon  of  the  time  for  wliich  he  inlisted,  should 
be  allowed  a  place  at  the  theatre  on  the  bench  of 
the  equestrian  order.  In  this,  however,  the 
compliment  was  not  more  successful  than  it  had 
been  in  other  Instances.  It  was  even  resented 
by  the  emperor  aA  an  attempt  to  share  the  affec- 
tion of  the  troops  with  himself.  Junius  Gallio, 
who  had  made  the  motion,  was  ordered  into 
exils^  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison  in  the 
city.  And  the  senate,  as  a  last  effort  to  please 
this  firoward  prince,  seeing  that  the  project  to 
arm  a  part  ot  their  own  number  in  his  defence 
was  not  acceptable,  resolved,  that  every  member, 
in  entering  the  house,  should  be  searched  for 
eoncealed  weapons,  as  a  precaution  for  the  safety 
of  a  person  who  probably  noTer  meant  to  In- 
trust himself  in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  oi  these  servilities,  the  emperor 
met  with  some  instances  of  a  daring  petulance, 
and  with  some  even  of  a  noble  freedom,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  to  overlook,  or  to  treat 
with  affected  respect.  The  defects  of  his  person, 
be  being  bald,  foul-faced,  and  bent  with  age, 
were  exhibited  by  actors  on  the  stage ;  and  Uie 
monst#r,  so  represented,  it  was  said,  practised 
in  secret  the  most  detestable  vices ;  alluding  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  poased  his 
time  at  Capren.  But  with  respect  to  such  buf- 
fooneries, ne  had  the  discernment  to  know,  that 
a  serious  attempt  to  punish  the  authors,  would 
only  tend  to  confirm  the  application,  and  to  in- 
crease its  effects. 

Amunff  the  numbers  that  were  questioned  as 
partners  in  the  i^uilt  of  the  late  minister,  and  of 
whom  many  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
that  of  the  executioner,  Marcus  TerenUus,  a 
Roman  knight,  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
hb  guilt,  and  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner 
that  suspended  the  proceedings  of  the  senate 
against  him.  **  It  were  safer,  perhaps,  for  me," 
he  said,  '<  to  deny,  than  to  confess,  my  connection 
with  Sejanus.  But  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myself  to  that  mini- 
ater ;  that  I  desired  to  be  reckoned  among  bis 
Iriends,  and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  him  I 
■aw  the  first  officer  of  the  army,  the  first  mini- 
ster of  the  state,  and  the  collea^e  of  Cssar ;  a 
powerful  patron,  and  an  irresistible  enemy ;  one 
whose  fiivour  was  preferment  and  honour, 
whose  displeasure  was  ruin  and  disgrace.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  penetrate  the  councils  of  my 
prince,  nor  to  decide  on  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
duct. It  was  my  duty  to  honour  whom  he 
honoured ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else,  to  acquit  myself  as  a  faithful  subject,  I  /  a 
perfect  compliance  with  my  sovereign's  ^n\\, 
rlesse  to  recollect  the  period  of  this  minister's 
favour,  as  well  as  of  his  disgrace.  My  conduct 
in  both,  and  my  defence,  is  the  same  with  those 
of  many  others.  We  atUiered  to  him,  while  the 
sovereign  commanded  us  to  do  so ;  we  left  him 
the  moment  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  enemy  of 
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fui*  p'-ince."  Upnn  this  defence,  the  ab'urdiry 
•f  punishing  in  others  an  ^rror  of  which  iho 
ent|ieror  hiiuself  had  set  the  example,  su>p  -ndtd, 
ibr  a  moment,  the  rage  of  pruMcution ;  and  the 
;>i'isuner,  with  consent  or  Tiberius,  was  ae- 
quitted. 

An  officer,  named  Lentulus  Gentulicus,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  on  tlie  Uppe^Hhint^ 
being  some  time  afterwards  accused  as  an  ac- 
comi>lice -with  Sejanus,  had  the  boldncn  to 
write,  that  his  connection  with  that  minister 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  emperor  himself; 
that  the  mistake  was  common  to  both,  and  that 
what  was  deemed  innocent  in  one  person,  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  anotiier.  ^  I 
have  hitherto^"  he  said,  <«  been  failthfui  in  the 
ilischarge  of  my  trust,  and  mean  to  continue  so; 
but  the  first  attempt  to  supersede  roe,  I  shall 
consider  as  a  warning  to  defend  myself.  Matters^ 
however,  mayremam  in  quiet;  I  am  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  emperor  so  long  as  I  remain 
Unmolested.  Tiberius,  now  far  advanced  in 
yean,  governing  by  his  reputation,  and  by  the 
influence  of  forms  established  in  the  reig:tt  ai  lua 
predecessor  and  his  own,  did  not  choose  to  risk 
his  authority  against  a  person,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  had  the  courage  to  hold  sock 
language;  and  affected,  from  this  time  forward, 
to  treat  Gentulicus  with  particular  marka  of 
fiivour  and  respect.' 

Others  were  imprisoned,  and  carried  to  cx»- 
cntion  in  troops  and  companies;  and  the  em- 
peror at  last,  as  if  tired  with  the  porsnit  af 
offienders  in  detail,  or  in  separate  divirion% 
ordered  the  jails  to  be  deared  by  a  genersl  cxo- 
cution  of  all  persons  confined  as  aceomplicsa  in 
the  treason  of  Sejanus.  In  conseqnenee  of 
this  order,  numbers  of  dead  bodies  of  every  sax, 
age,  and  condition,  were  cast  forth  into  the 
streets,  and  lying  scattered  about,  or  ooUeetea 
in  heaps,  until  they  began  to  corrupt,  wwo 
thrown  into  the  river." 

Mystery  and  concealment  beinc  the  lavovrila 
•irta  of  Tiberius,  as  often  as  he  beiioved  himadf 
to  be  observed,  he  became  joakras  of  every  pry- 
ing look,  and  detested  such  persons  as  seemed  to 
be  qualified  to  distinguish  truth  from  appear- 
ances. At  one  time  he  received  informers  aa 
the  most  acceptable  members  of  his  ooart;  at 
other  times,  he  appeared  to  detest  them  aa  per- 
sons  who  had  detected   his  vices,   and 
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hastening  to  make  them  known  to  the  world. 
During  the  prosecution  of  his  design  against 
Sejanus,  he  enroursged  his  spies  with  additioaal 
rewards,  and  even  with  puDlic  honours.  But 
after  he  had  assuaged  his  passion  in  the  blood  of 
so  many  victims,  he  turned  his  dii^gust  mnA 
aversion  against  the  instruments  of  his  cmdtias, 
and  ordered  the  city  to  be  deuad  of  informara 
by  a  general  slaughter. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  tho  senate,  under  Aa 
effects  of  disgust  and  aversion  to  meaavres  whidi 
he  had  pursued  for  his  own  safety,  but  whick 
he  found  to  involve  him  in  growing  danger  and 
guilt,  he  betrayed  the  distraction  and  anguish  or 
his  mind.  **  May  I  perish,'*  he  said,  **  under 
evils  still  worse  than  thoae  I  endure,  if  I  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  I  should  not  write.'*  Thesa 
were  probably  the  boik,  ulcers,  and  anno,  oa 
the  body  of  Tiberius,  to  which  Julian  alludes 
in  presenting  him  among  his  Casars. 
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Id  tlM  memdn  wUeh  tliii  emperor  kept  of 
tbe  tnnaaetioiu  of  hie  reign,  he  stated  the  die- 
moe  and  execution  of  S^anus,  as  a panisbment 
inflicted  on  him  for  his  erodties  to  the  fiunily  of 
Germanicas;  and  yet  theee  cruelties,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  much  greater  heights 
hj  the  emperor  himeell^  had  been  onlj  b^;un 
wider  the  influence  of  that  minister. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  eonet  Nero  and 
Dnanis,  had,  during  the  administration  of  Se- 
Janu%  been  taken  Into  cuslodj,  or  banished  to 
some  of  the  islands  contiguous  to  the  coast  ot 
Italy;  but  all  of  them  perished  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  hands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities 
they  were  made  to  suffer. 

•  of  these 
of  her 
was  star- 
ved to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called 
Pontia,  to  which  he  was  conflncd. 

The  eeeond  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
aome  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed  in  the  pdace.  A  diary  had 
been  kept  of  all  the  expremions  of  Impatience 
which  under  thle  oonflnement,  had  dro|»t  from 
him  during  some  years;  and  the  reproaches 
^hlch  were  extorted  from  him,  by  his  sufferings, 
were  stated  as  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffernL 
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tbey  were  made  to  suffer. 

The  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  d 
ways  In  the  Isfauid  Pandatcria,  the  place 
eodle ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  eons  ws 


A  third  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 

iwu  by  the  name  of  Caligula, 

yet  remained,  to  oonruiea  the  Roman  people, 


that  the  fond  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
princes  who  dienrematurely,  are  not  always 
well  founded,  lua  young  man,  whether  re- 
eomsnended  to  Tiberius  by  an  early  sympathy 
of  thefar  characters^  or  merely  orerlooked  by  him 
on  account  of  his  youth,  not  only  escaped  the 
pnseeutions  in  which  his  fomlly  was  inTolved, 
but  was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a 
support  to  his  age;  and  mauUng  a  part  of  his 
eourt  at  Capes»,  next  to  Maoo^  ei^yed  the 
asoond  place  in  his  fiiTour. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  by  birth  of  the 
name  of  Tiberius;  but  Cains,  who  was  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  oif  seniority,  and  by 
the  fiTour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the 
family  of  Germanicus,  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
empire. 

Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grandikther  to 
whom  fUsehood  appoured  to  be  a  necessary  In- 
gredient in  erery  transaction,  to  expect  the  soo- 
oession,  while  it  was  really  Intended  for  Tibe- 
rius. The  flrst,  though  not  qualifled  by  address 
to  extricate  himself  from  any  difllculties,  acted, 
perhape  from  mere  insensiUuty  or  fear,  the  part 
which  was  Attest  in  his  ^ace,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  sufferable  at  the  ooort  of 
Tiberius.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  his  mo- 
ther and  of  his  brothers,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  imoatlence  or  regret,  regulated 
his  own  behaviour  by  the  emperor's  looks ;  and 
whether  his  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  his  own  upon  the  eame  model,  carrying, 
under  the  aspect  of  extreme  serrility,  while  a 
sulgect,  that  deteetaUe  profligacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fomous  sayings  «  That  his 
acoession  to  the  empire  spoilt  a  good  sUve  to 
make  a  deteeteble  maeter.*'* 

The  accounts  which  are  given  of  die  latter 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  invfctive  than  of  history.  Even 
this  hateful  monster,  It  is  said,  was  addicted  to 
pleasure ;  but  of  so  \ile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
tesution  and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase 
the  indignation  which  is  felt  at  his  cruelties  and 
other  crimee.  His  procurers  had  authority  to 
employ  seduction,  money,  and  force;  and,  in 
their  endeavours  to  supply  his  caprice,  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  It  is  dilBcuJt  to 
conceive,  that  a  worid,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  ages ;  that  citizen% 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  righli 
tranemitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  tha^ 
military  men,  yet  rivalling  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  baring  no  intereet  in  the 
horrid  use  that  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  and  military  power  which  they  them- 
selves bestowed  and  supported;  should  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  years  by  a  super- 
annuated monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  practise  every  species  of  private 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oppression. 

In  accounting  for  the  patience  of  the  Romans 
under  this  odious  relgp,  we  may  obeerve^  that, 
in  the  sense  of  a  people  who  still  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  ancestors,  though  possessed  of 
few  of^  their  nood  oualities,  the  cruelties  which 
■re  mentionedhad  kes  efleet  than  thev  have  on 
feelings.  They  vrrre  practised  chiefly  agalnet 
ions,  who»  beiiw  of  the  emperor's  funily, 
raissd  by  himse&  to  be  ol^ecta  of  general 
env V,  were  easily  abandoned  by  the  publle  to  his 

Senator*  of  distinction  at  Rome,  having  no 
protection  to  expect  tkwa  the  populace,  by 
whom  they  were  hated,  from  the  troope  who 
were  jealous  of  them,  or  lirom  their  own  order, 
who  were  long  since  stript  of  every  remnant 
of  real  power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  tyrant.  The  foUowera  of  his  own  court 
at  Cmpnm,  amongst  whom  the  executioner 
made  a  principal  penonagc^  were  still  more 
in  hla  power.  They  were  commonly  executed 
In  pveeence  of  the  emperor  himself;  who  assist- 
ed in  the  reflnements  of  cruelty  which  were 
practised  against  them.  It  was  a  fovourita 
sport  to  throw  those,  whom  he  doomed  to  de- 
structkm,  tkma  a  predpice  into  the  eea,  where 
they  were  reeeived  by  a  party  from  the  gaDeys, 
who,  vrith  boat-hooks  and  oars,  deepatchedsuch 
as  were  otherwise  likely  to  eecape. 

After  such  an  account  of  the  character  of 
this  emperor,  it  is  painful,  In  accounting  for  the 
sucosse  of  his  government,  to  acknowMn  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and  that, 
while  he  Indulged  his  jiassioas  in  the  capital. 


or  at  hie  own  court,  yet  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  conseqnences  ik  an  error  might  have  been 
fktal  or  dangerous  to  his  power,  he  held  the 
reins  with  a  steady  and  a  well  directed  hand. 
Having  posssssion  of  the  empire  by  means  of 
thearmv,  he  maintained  Us  authoritv  over  this 
order  or  men  by  a  well-placed  application  of 
discipline;  not  by  any  extraordinary  indulgence, 
or  bounty,  which  often  corrupt,  and  rendc-r  un- 
govcmablef  thoee  whom  they  are  intended  to 
gahi.  On  this  sulject.  It  is  observed  that  he 
never  made  any  general  donation  beeide  that  of 
doubling  the  lepu^  which  Augustus  had  be- 
queathed to  the  troope ;  and  no  particular  one^ 
besides  thoee  which  he  made  to  the  pnetorian 
bands  to  secure  their  acquleeoence  in  the  faU  of 
Sejanna :  and  to  the  legions  of  the  cost,  as  a 
reward  for  their  not  having  paid,  to  thb  favour- 
itOt  in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  hoiioura 
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which  w«n  4oBO  to  him  hj  all  the  oUmt  armlei 
of  the  empire.*  He  preeerred  hie  authorltT  in 
tlie  proTinoee  by  a  JMloae  innection  of  thoee 
wlio  were  entroetod  with  tlie  admioietntioii  of 
hie  9MBin ;  uid  in  thie  wae»  no  doubt,  fpatly 
■edeted  br  hie  indiihrenoe  to  pereonaJ  tnend- 
elkipe,  wlucli,  in  prinoee  better  diepoeed  timn 
himedf,  have  often  tlie  eileet  of  penudooe  pro- 
dlleetione  and  portialiUea.  He  ehedced  all  at- 
tompta  At  conapiradee,  by  the  impreeeion  he 
gave  of  hie  TifUanoe,  and  by  the  mntual  dietroat 
with  wliich  lie  Inapired  bJa  enemiee,  making  their 
treachery  to  each  other,  the  rood  to  prefermenta, 
hooonre  and  wealth. 

The  ofdinary  rotetion  and  oooeeealon  to  offioe 
•nd  command,  which  Aagaetaa,  in  continuation 
of  the  republican  forma,  had  atill  maintained, 
Tiberiua,  by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the  mo- 
narchical epirit,  in  a  great  meaeure^  or  entirelT, 
abcUahed.  Such  offioera  aa  were  eucceeatul  in 
keeping  the  peace  of  their  prorincee,  he  generally 
eontinued  for  many  years,  and  aomettmea  for 
life.  He  aroided,  aa  much  as  poeaiUe,  the  ne- 
eeeaity  of  employimr,  at  the  nead  of  armies, 
men  of  enterpriee,  forward  ambition,  or  cTen 
■uperior  capacity.  He  left  the  disordera,  or 
troubles,  tlut  arose  in  any  distant  province,  to 
the  effect  of  time,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy, in  rrortasing  them,  men  who  were  likely 
to  ecllpee  bis  own  rlory,  or  to  awaken  hto  jea- 
lousy. But  aa  auch  men  were  likely  ill  to  en- 
dure the  etato  of  obecurity  in  which  they  were 
kept,  he  eoothed  their  dieoontenta,  sometimes, 
by  flattering  them  with  extraordinary  honours. 
He  nathed  tbeas  for  stations  of  high  command ; 
but  still  under  ▼arioos  pretencee  detoined  them 
•t  Rome,  where  they  were  allowed  to  appear 
with  the  ensigns  or  their  public  chsracter,  Imt 
never  to  enter  on  the  poeseesion  of  its  powers. 

To  theee  particulars  we  may  join  the  advan- 
tagee  which  Tiberius  enjoyed  bv  succeeding  to 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  well-regulated  ro- 
vemment  had  left,  throughout  the  empire, 
habits  of  submission  and  obedience,  which  could 
not  be  shaken  by  offenoee  committed  within  the 
verge  of  Uie  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against 
particular  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  em- 
pire at  lurge  took  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  rasidence  of  this  emperor,  du- 
ring eleven  years  in  the  later  period  of  his  reign, 
was  in  the  ieiand  of  Capre«.  This  he  had 
choeeu  as  a  nlaoe  of  eeeority  against  any  sudden 
attempts  wnich  might  be  made  on  his  life.  He 
nevertheless  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Italy,  and  made  some  stay  at  hie  villaa 
situated  in  different  parte  of  the  country.  In 
•iuuiglng  hie  abode^  lie  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in 


reicn,  ! 

and  w 


1  In  the  snniet  of  the  west^  the  efflgy  of  Scganos 
WM  carrted  with  the  coionrs,  or  ensigns  of  the  le- 
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oontinnal  dread  of  hie  af|mMch,  sowatimM 
preaented  himself  in  the  neighbouring  villageab 
and  in  the  suburbs,  but  never  entered  the  gatea. 
At  one  timet,  be  came  by  water  to  tiie  gardens 
of  the  Naumachia,  and,  feeling  himeelf  mcona- 
moded  by  the  concourse  of  people^  placed  guards 
to  keep  tnem  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  with- 
drew ;  at  another  time^  in  the  last  yeara  of  his 
I,  he  advanced  to  the  eeventh  mile-aUmeb 
waa  in  the  sight  of  the  battlsments,  hot 
proceeded  no  farther.  Being  sensible  of  hia  de- 
cline and  approaching  dissolution,  he  nndertook 
these  journeys  to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  and 
to  check  the  hopes  they  were  apt  to  entertain  of 
an  approaching  deliverance  from  hia  tyranny. 
From  the  same  motives,  he  prohibited  the  reoert 
of  the  people  to  supposed  oracles  whifdi  he  know 
to  bo  consulted  witn  respect  to  the  preepect  of 
his  own  deoeaae,  and  torbade  all  interooona 
with  astrologers  and  maricians,  a  daas  of  mcn» 
in  whose  skill  he  himselt,  thou^  a  contemner  of 
the  established  superstition,  had  much  fidth. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Tiberius,  feeling 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  atrove  to  amuae  tho 
peo|de  with  another  voyage^  In  which  he  once 
more  pretended  an  intention  to  visit  Rome ;  and 
beinff  attended  by  Caius,  by  Bfacro,  and  by  hia 
usual  retinue  of  guards  and  paraakss,  he  crossed, 
the  bay  of  Baias,  to  the  head-land  of  Miaenum, 
where  he  possessed  n  viUa  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Lucullus.  At  this  place  <me  of  hki 
physicians,  under  preteDoe  of  taking  his  Icovo 
for  some  days,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  feel  hb  pudse.  From  this  stolen 
obeervation,  it  is  said,  that  he  ventured  to  i»- 
form  Caius  and  Macro,  that  tho  emperor  could 
not  survive  many  days. 

Tiberius  Ipoing  led  by  some  appearancca  to 
penetrate  their  thoughts,  or  wishing  to  conceal 
the  real  atate  of  hia  health,  took  his  place,  aa 
usual,  at  table,  affected  to  prolong  the  entertain- 
ment, and  addressed  himeelf,  at  parting,  with 
some  particular  words  of  attention  to  every 
guest :  but  after  an  effort  of  this  sort,  being  re- 
tired to  his  apartment,  he  lUnted  away,  and  lay 
for  dead.    "^ 


on  his  bed  for  dead.  The  report  ImmedfaiteiT 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  vlUa  to  the  other.  AU 
the  officers  of  the  guards  In  attendance^  and  all 
the  members  and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired 
to  Caius  with  congratulations  on  his  supposed 
aooeesion  to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were 
thus  employed  in  paying  their  addresses  to  tho 
successor,  a  servant  arrived,  and,  in  gmt  con- 
sternation, announced  that  the  emperor  waa  r^ 
vived,  and  called  for  assistance^  The  company, 
in  a  moment,  was  dispereed;  and  Caius,  with 
extreme  terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened 
him  for  hia  premature  acceptance  of  the  court 
that  was  paid  to  him.  But  Macro  retained  his 
preeence  of  mind,  and  put  a  eudden  stop  to  the 
feeble  efforts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius,  by 
nthering  up  the  coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  aa  to  atop 
his  hreaui  until  he  was  sntfoeaied. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Sucee$gum  nfCaivt  to  the  Emvire'^The  JvrU  Appearances  of  his  RetgHr^Omdusion  of  the  Sutorj^ 
Q&ii'i  iwrtbWJ  on  the  Sequd-^Aecemoti  of  the  Flavian  Familif'^VicusUvda  of  Character  in  theEmp$r^ 
or*-^Sources  ofDegradfUimi  in  the  Imperial  Estabiithment^^Its  PretervaHve^-JU  real  and  coniimui^ 
though  almost  insensible,  Decline, 


TIBERIUS  died  in  the  seTentj-eigbtb  year 
of  his  sffe,  and  in  the  twenty- third  year  of 
his  reign.  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne, 
for  the  first  time  since  its  establishment,  became 
actually  vacant.  Men  were  left  to  form  their 
conjectures  of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or, 
without  anv  established  rule  of  succession,  to 
form  their  judgment  of  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  on  this  emergency.  Every  question  relat- 
ing to  the  succession  had  been  prevented  at  the 
demise  of  Augustus,  by  his  having  associated 
Tiberius  in  the  government,  a  precaution  by 
which  the  successor,  instead  of  being  left  to  rely 
on  a  controvertible  title,  was  put  in  actual  pos> 
■ession  of  the  sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that 
Tiberius  would  have  followed  this  example,  if 
his  grandson  by  birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the 
empire^  had  been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the 
government;  but  this  young  man  was  no  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  while  Caius,  the 
grandson  bv  adoption,  was  already  five-and- 
twentVt  had  the  better  pretension,  and  was  sup- 
portea  by  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  emperor 
thought  it  dangerous  to  decUu^  for  his  granason ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  in  his  &vour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copies,  while  he 
made  the  world  believe,  that  he  intended  the 
sucoession  for  Caius.  In  this  act  of  duplicity  he 
bad  concealed  his  real  intentions,  even  from 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  pnetorian  bands, 
•Q  whom  the  execution  of  his  purpose  chiefly 
depended  ;  and  by  these  means  rendered  it  en- 
tlrehr  abortive. 

Bdtacro,  having  been  for  some  time  past  In  ac- 
tual concert  with  Caius  on  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  succession  ;  and 
both  beixur  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  different  channel,  their  first  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  this  deed  ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  his  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  their  design  Impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  and  to  obtain  an  act, 
founded  on  a  supposed  right  of  seniorityy  prefer- 
ring Caius  to  the  throne  of  Caesar. 

Sj  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which  arise 
from  an  elective  or  disputed  sucoession,  and  to 
give,  if  possible,  tc^ether  with  a  permanent  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  correspond- 
ing right  of  eveiy  citizen  to  his  rank,  to  his  pri- 
viWe,  and  to  his  property. 

By  this  dedaration  in  favour  of  Caius,  it 
■semed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  look  for 


a  sucoessor  to  the  empire  in  the  person  wlio 
stood  foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  tho 
family  of  Cmar ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monsrchy  appeared  to  be  complete.  The  titles  of 
emperor  and  prince,'  or  head  of  the  army  and  of 
the  senate,  under  which  Augustus  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  came,  in 
the  course  of  his  own  and  the  suoeeeding  roign, 
to  signify  what,  among  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  blessed 
with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  might,  aa 
in  other  instances,  have  pssssd  by  herraitary 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  In  the 
persons  who  immediately  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  transmission  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompanied  with  much  violenoe  and  fre- 
quent interruption. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  now 
made  In  favour  of  hereditary  right,  the  example 
of  a  formal  resignation  and  resumption  of  the 
sovereignty,  set  by  Augustus,  and  repeated  by 
Til>erius,  bad  entailed  a  kind  of  iaree  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  actedy  not  onl  v  at  the  accession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  tne  same  reign,  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  the 
appointment  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  be 
ronewed :  the  occasion  was  attended  with  much 
solemnity,  and  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival* 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

Caius,  therefore,  while  he  was  fiur  from  ad- 
mitting any  doubt  of  his  right  to  the  sovereignty, 
nevertheless,  mimicked  the  caution  or  artifice 
with  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  proceeded  to 
asnune  the  roins  of  government.  He  repeated 
the  same  professiona  of  respect  and  of  seal  ror  tho 
commonwealth,  the  same  expresmons  of  personal 
modesty,  the  same  unwilllngneH  to  undertake 
the  government,  the  same  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  pressing  requests  of  the  senate  and  peo- 

Sle,  the  same  affectation  of  filial  piety  to  his  pre- 
ecessor,  and  of  indulgence  or  candour  to  those 
who  had.  In  any  wav,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
vancement. It  was  become  the  fashion  to  affect 
destroying  all  napers  and  records,  from  which 
any  one  could  fear  to  have  matter  of  accuaatioa 
brought  against  him ;  but  it  was  become  the 
practioe  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passed  from  Misennm 
to  Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbers  of  people,  who,  animated  by 
the  affection  which  they  bore  to  his  father 
Germanicua,  and  by  the  hopes  of  exchanging  a 
cruel  and  Jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  extraction,  received  him  with  ac- 
clamations of  joy,  calling  him  their  propitioUf 
star,  the  child  and  the  nursling  ni  the  Roman 
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peo|ile,  and  bettowliif  upon  him  every  other  ap- 
pellation of  fondneM  and  retpect.  It  is  ecarcelv  to 
be  doubted,  as  bit  mind  was  then  elated  with  joy, 
for  his  deliTeranee  from  tlie  insidious  and  cruel 
Jealousy  of  his  prsdeeenor,  and  moTed  by  the 
affliction  and  sordiality  with  which  his  aue  *es- 
sion  was  acknowledfed  by  all  crders  ef  men, 
tiwt  he  must  have  fdt  a  real,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  good  will  and  affection  of  man- 
kind. When  ^dously  told  of  some  oifences 
which  had  been  committed  ■l^nst  his  person  or 
his  pretensions,  he  said,  ''That  he  nad  done 
nothing  to  merit  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  be  deaf  to  the  whbpers  of  informers  or 
spies."  Aifecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  filial  piety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
hastened  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,  wtiere  his 
mother  Agrippina  had  suffered  so  long  a  confine- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked  up 
the  ashes  of  her  funeral  pile,  embraced  her  re- 
mains, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  with 
great  ostentatimi  to  Rome.  Although  decency 
required  him  to  observe  the  forms,  and  to  carry 
the  aspect  of  mooming  for  his  late  adoptive 
father  and  predecessor,  he  complied  with  what 
he  knew  to  lie  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  people, 
affecting  to  nvcrsa  many  orders  that  were  esta- 
blished in  the  administration  and  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign. 

Here  then,  if  not  before,  we  may  date  the 
final  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 
republic,  not  only  in  the  subversion  of  its  own 
institutions,  and  in  the  actual  substitution  of 
different  forms,  but  In  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  whieh  made  the  saeeession  to  imperial 
power  hereditary,  as  well  as  tbe  extent  of  it 
far  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the  prero- 
gatives formerly  ei^oyed  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  At  this  termination,  there- 
fore, of  the  Roman  republic,  agreeably  to  the 
design  of  this  hiatory,  the  narration  must  cease 
or  conclude,  with  a  very  general  view  of  what 
befel  the  empire  in  the  succession  of  masters, 
and  in  the  result  of  its  own  greatness. 

Notwithstanding  the  Ihvonrable  appearances 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  accession  of 
Cains,  ne  not  having,  either  In  hb  understand- 
ing  or  dispositions,  the  permanent  foundation  of 
any  good  character,  his  personal  vices  soon  broke 
oot  In  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary 
tyrannies  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Having  no  choice  of 
amusement  above  that  of  the  lowest  people,  he 
soon  plunged,  together  with  them,  into  every 
species  of  dissipation  and  debauchery  ;  remained 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  theatres  and  in  the 
circus,  entertained  wHh  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
ths  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  and  all  the  other  spe- 
cies of  shows,  of  whieh  the  Romans,  once  a 
wmrlike  people,  now  a  eormpted  populace,  were 
so  ImmoderatelT  fond. 

Ambithwo  eitixens  nndef  the  repnhlie,  and 
even  the  late  emperors,  with  their  court,  had 
ooeasionally  given  their  attendance  at  such  en- 
tertainments, mors  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gratify  their  own :  but  this 
emperer  himself,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  to  hs  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  He  considered  the  circus  as  the  prln- 
cipal  Mosne  of  his  glory,  and  the  number  of  shows 
he  could  procure  as  the  measure  of  his  greatness, 
lliat  the  scenes  might  not  be  interrupted,  or 
'  the  spectators  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  meals, 
he  fed  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  per- 
sona to  offices  of  stote,  or  marked  them  out  for 
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diafraoe  or  ruin,  according  to  the  ardow*  or  in- 
diiference  which  they  iNiemed  to  hare  for  thr«« 
entertainments.  In  tbe  degree  of  extravsrmr^ 
to  which  he  carried  this  matter,  he  incurreo  an 
immoderate  expense ;  and,  besides  applying  to 
this  purpose  tbe  ordinary  revenue  of  the  empire* 
squandered,  within  the  year»  a  saving  of  about 
two-and-twenty  millions  sterling,  left  in  th 
treasury  by  bis  predecessor. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  vile  misapplications  of 
time,  the  satiety  he  experienced  led  him  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  most  scandaloos  and  offen- 
sive debauch.  A  sense  of  the  public  hatred  or 
contempt  which  he  incurred,  galled  him  with 
Jealousy  and  disgust;  and  thesie  passions  soon 
ripened  into  a  reneral  enmity  to  mankind. 
Every  species  of  brutal  indulgence^  qualified 
with  the  name  of  pleasure ;  deliberate  murdeT% 
under  the  pretence  of  the  execution  of  justici^ 
ordenMl  without  any  formalities  of  trial,  p«rpa* 
trated  in  hb  own  presence,  and  attended  with 
expressions  of  insult  and  icom  from  himself, 
make  up  the  sequel  of  a  reign  which  began  with 
come  professions  and  propitious  appearances  of 
moderation  and  regard  to' tbe  opinion  of  the 
world.  But  the  degree  to  which  human  nature 
itself  was  disgraced  and  insulted,  in  these  detest* 
able  abuses  of  power,  hastened  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  empire  from  the  dominion  of  this 
monster.  He  tell  in  about  three  years  afier  he 
began  to  reign,  in  one  of  the  passsges  of  his 
own  palace,  by  tbe  hands  of  Cluerea,  an  oificcr  of 
his  guard,  who,  without  any  intention  to  sup- 
plant or  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life. 

llie  senate,  for  a  few  hours  after  thii  cvent» 
flattered  themselves  in  the  belief  tnat  the  govern- 
ment had  devolved  on  themselves;  and  Charea, 
by  whose  hands  the  tyrant  had  fallen,  fondly 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic ;  but 
the  pnetorian  bands  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  Before  their  officers 
had  taken  any  measures  for  this  purpose,  a  Uw 
straggling  soldiers  pervading  the  courts  and  re- 
cesses of  the  palace,  seized  upon  Claudius,  the 
brother  «>f  Germ  aniens,  and  uncle  of  Caligula* 
who,  as  a  changeling  devoid  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, had  been  long  neglected  or  overlooked 
in  the  palace.  This  being  the  person  who 
seemed,  by  his  relation  to  the  late  emperors,  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  the  name  and  successioik 
of  the  Cnsarian  or  Claudian  families,  they  raised 
him  on  their  shoulders,  yet  trembling  with  fear, 
lest  he  should  be  involved  in  ^e  fate  of  hia 
kinsman  Caligula,  and  hastening  with  their 
burden  to  the  fortress  or  barrack,  were  received 
by  their  companions  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, which  ahnoonced  to  the  senate  and  the 
people  that  a  successor  was  given  to  the  throne 
of  Canar. 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
have  furnished  the  world  with  at  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capacity  could  ha\e 
been  supplied  without  committing  his  power  in- 
to hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the 
worst  of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a 
pageant  In  the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  to 
be  employed  by  thoM  who  cot  possession  of  him, 
he  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  tbe  second 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Gf^rmanlcus,  and 
sister  of  CaliFula,  who,  though  liis  niece,  became 
his  wife,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  Ahenonarbus,  her  son  by  a 
former  husband ;  nnd  by  these  means  made  way 
for  h\%  succession  to  the'empire  under  the  appd- 
lation  of  Nero. 


the 


Cbav.  VII.] 

This  Impetaooi,  MTwa,  and  proflinto  wi 
MnaUj  ardent  in  the  aeqniaition  as  In  the  _ 
•or  power,  miatook,  for  narental  affeetioo, 
eameit  paaelon  with  whicii  ahe  wished  to  go 
In  the  name  of  her  eon.    HaTinc  ahilitj  enongh, 
where  she  was  not  nuided  by  her  pas- 
distingnish  the  proper  instruments  of 
Dt,  she  endearom^  to  procure  for  him 

I  the  tatory  of  Barhns,  who  was  niaoed  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  thepratorian  oands,  and  of 
Seneea,  who  was  by  lier  means  lilcewise  recalled 
£rom  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  eenate^  the 
most  able  or  spedooa  direction  which  the  times 
.could  afford* 

Nero  acting  for  some  time  what  Bmlins  sag- 
gested,  and  speaUng  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
peared to  bea  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity. 
But  his  own  penonai  dispositloiit  muing  its 
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naed  to  be  told  under  whatdiigulse  the  most  de- 
testable tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  man- 
kind. The  wary  desifn  which  marked  thecliar- 
acter  of  Augustus,^  was  followed  by  worse  prin- 
ciples in  the  hrsastsof  those  wlio  succeeded  him ; 
and  tike  dominion  he  eetabUshed,  merelT  to  suIn 
Ject  the  empire  to  his  own  power,  without  any 
disposition  to  abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an 
unent  of  the  Tilest  tyranny,  and  brought 
the  publio  stage  of  the  world  acton,  wl^n 


way  In  a  little  time  through  tiie  mmk  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gaTesuf- 
fident  eridenes^  that  the  drcumstanos  m  haying 


been  the  mere  puppets  though  actuated  l>y  the 
meet  able  and  inceiiious  hana^  dooe  not  iNStow 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  •  direction,  how- 
•rer  wise^  reoeiTed  firem  otliera  without  dioceri^ 
ment  or  knowledge  of  its  yalue^  cannot  carry  to 
the  mind  of  thoee  who  sofamit  to  itthe  ofaaraeter 
of  wisdom. 

The  nameof  Ncro^  after  the  person  who  bon 
it  had,  during  a  few  yearn  in  the  beginning  of 
his  rsign,  been  supposed  the  model  or  royal  and 
philoeophic  Tirtue,'  has  become  prorcfbial  for 
caprice,  folly,  brutality,  insoLsnoe^  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  sutjects  he  at  last  Joined 
a  contempt  of  that  Tcry  diniity  to  whidk  he 
himself  was  raised  as  soTerogn  of  eo  great  an 
empire.  HaTing  a  talent  for  music,  he  became^ 
or  believed  himself  to  be^  a  distinguished  per- 
former, exhibited  hie  ddU  on  the  public  theatee*, 
and  traTclled  tloough  Greece  in  the  chanctsr 
cl  an  artist,  to  reoeiTe  the  applauses  of  a 
people  suppeiMd  to  enoel  In  diaooimMnt  and 


The  contempt  whichlfero  Incurred  In  quit- 
ting the  character  of  sorerelgn  for  that  of  musU 
dan,  became  more  fotal  to  hun  than  the  genoal 
detestation  wliich  hit  had  formerly  excited.  A 
rerolt  which  took  place  at  first  in  Gaul,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  defection  of  all  the  annlee  of  the  em- 
pire, and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting, together  with  his  life,  asituatkmofwliidi 
he  prored  so  unworthy.  Next  to  tiie  fears 
whush  assailed  him  on  the  prospect  d  death,  he 
was  most  affected,  it  ie  sala,  with  surprise^  that 
the  world  could  submit  to  lose  the  hand  of  ao 
great  a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  first  period  of  this 
archy,  was  the  progrem  of  a  sorerdgnw  erected 
by  the  Casars  with  so  much  Tiolence,  bloodshed» 
and  criminal  address.  According  to  our  ideas 
of  inheritance,  the  succession  did  not  once  ti^ 
place  in  the  femilir  of  the  first  fot 
pieced  out  by  continual  adoptions 
Tian,  the  Qandian,  and,  lastoi 


instrument  of  the  Tilest  tyranny,  i 
upon  the  publio  stage  of  the  world  a 
their  dispositions  and  characters  must  others 


from  the  Octa- 
of  all,  from  the 


Tian,  the  Qandian,  and, 
Bomitian  femily. 

The  reign  of  Aurastua  has  been  genendlT  ap- 
plauded, and  may  be  considered  as  a  model  lor 
thoea,  who  wish  to  gorem  with  the  least  poasU 
ble  oppodtion  or  obd^ction  to  their  power.  It 
may  serre  likewise  as  a  caution  to  thcae^  who 


1  The  qdaqneauhns  Keroaii,  was  a  proreibisl 
s^^vMton  fer  what  proaaised  wdl,  but  toned  oat 


wise  haTc  condemned  to  obecurity,  or  expos- 
ed as  a  diigraoe  and  a  blemish  to  humao 
nature. 

The  manners  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperors^  will  scarcdy 
cain  credit  with  those  who  estimato  probabilitiai 
from  the  standard  of  modem  tlmee.  But  tlia 
Romana  were  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  aequainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  stepe  of  the  rerolution  which 
they  had  undergone^  their  ferodty  entire  with- 
out poeeeednc,  along  with  it,  any  of  thoee  better 
qualities,  ^riuch,  uiraer  the  repubUo^  had  directed 
thdr  courage  to  noUs^  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purpoeeo. 

Augustus  had  sstaUished  the  mflita^gorem- 
ment  with  great  caution,  and  eren  affected  the 
appearanoee  of  adtizen,  whUe  he  secured  all  tlia 
powers  of  a  master.  Hie  sncceesors  retained  in 
puUic  the  eame'fhmiliarity  of  manners,  wiUiout 
the  same  ffuard  against  its  abusea,  and  affected 
to  be  popular  m  the  dty  and  in  the  camp^  witii- 
out  tbie  drcumspection  which  preserTsd  the  first 
emperor  horn  thacontaglon  of  mean  and  degrad- 
ing eiamplw.  The  state  iteelf  was  Just  emcfged 
ftom  democracy,  in  whidi  the  pretendona 
to  equality  checked  the  ordinary  naee  which, 
under  monarehies,  arc  made  of  fortune  and  au- 
perior  condition.  The  distinctions  of  royd^, 
and  with  theee  the  proprieties  of  bdwvlour,  in 
high  rank,  were  unknown.  An  attempt  at  de- 
cant magnificence  and  courtly  reeerre,  which* 
m  eetabluhed  mooarchies,  makesa  part  of  the 
royal  states  and  a  condderaUe  support  of  its  dig- 
nity, were  aroided  In  thla  fallen  republic,  as 
more  likdy  to  exdto  envy  and  hatrod,  tiian  defer- 
ence or  reapect. 

The  Roteuui  emperora^  perhiq^  In  point  of 
enense,  both  publio  and  pnTate,  exceeded  every 
other  tovcrdgn  of  the  world;  but  thdr  publio 
mass  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  shows 
entertainments,  in  which  they  admitted  the 
meanest  of  the  people  to  partake  with  them- 
sdves.  Thdr  personal  expensee  conristed 
not  so  much  In  the  ostentaaon  of  degance 
or  refined  pleasure^  as  in  a  serious  attempt  to 
improre  sensuality  into  a  continud  sourcs  of  e»> 
Joyment;  and  their  pleasures  consisted,  of  con- 
eequence^  In  the  exceeees  of  a  brutd  and  rstirsd 
debauch.  This  debauch  was  supported  by  con- 
tinual endeavouzs  to  exdto  satiated  appetite^  to 
prdong  Ita  gratifications,  and  to  suppty  the  de- 
feeto  cc  mere  animal  pleasure^  with  concdta 
of  fancy  and  efforto  of  buffrnmary  or  low  lu^ 


The  manners  of  imperld  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  remains  of  a  satire^'  as  degant  in 
the  styles  as  it  ie  groes  and  dligusting  in  the 
matter,  aind  which  we  may  suppose  to  m  Just  in 
the  general  representation,  wbaterer  we  may 
think  of  ita  a^licatioii  to  any  of  the  princea 


8N 


t  That  of  Potroaina. 
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wkoM  ikfflfiei  mA  tnooenion  UiTe  been  men* 
tkned.^ 

AH^oaifli  ft  n^wdA  be  abrard  to  luifeghie  iueh 
•  Mtlre  levelled  at  the  eonrimtioiis  ef  a  modern 
cMin,  wlkose  principal  weMcnen  is  "vnity,  and 
wboae  luxury  oensiati  In  ostentation ;  we  uvurt 
toot  therefore  ttjeet  vrtry  enppoeed  appUeatton 
«f  it  to  Ae  poUudom  6i  a  Roman  bianrack,  or, 
%rbtft  nearly  reaoinbled  a  banradc,  llie  Teoeane  of 
a  Roman  Mlane,  Where  tlw  human  blood  that 
Waa  riied  in  spot%  was  loiMtlmoi  mised  with 
the  wine  that  was  epOl  tn  detwaeh."  The  ro- 
preaentattons  of  Pttxtnfm  may  he  applied,  in 
aome  parts,  to  the  eoort  of  Tiberins  and  CUm^ 
tfttts,  more  prOMfiy  than  1o  that  of  CMignla  or 
VtTOi  or  *may  krre  been  a  genend  satire  krfelled 
tt  Mie  eemiptlons  fiff  the  'thnes,  witbont  my 
•neb  applloatfen.  But  wMi  respeet  to  tone  or 
Mhsr  °OT  those  amperors,  €ftirf  psM  in  the  lesM 
of  Tremalchio  may  have  been  «.  genaliie^  thoogh 
diapiiBed  picture. 

Even  in  the  «oart  'df  tfaiB  Mher  Atwn^tns, 
|Seaaai«  was  bat  anodieir  »«ne  Ibr  debaudi. 
Love  was  no  niore  than  the  eboBition  of  tem- 
penunent,  wfthontl^ie'aainrements  of  elmnce, 
or  the  «wdaction  of  affection  or  paaiion.  in  tiie  , 
Ueenae  of  the  sexes,  both  of  ifliem  aHke  resorted 
to  the  places  of  public  dcAwach.  Women  of  Ibe  \ 
highest  Tank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes, 
and,  to  realize  ^e  evidence  oC  their  victories, 
collected  the  oidinary  rewards  of  prostitution* 
Such  was  the  debauch  for  which  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Aurostus,  was  infamous,  and  in 
which  she  exhibited,  as  has  been  observed,  not 
the  weakness  of  a  mind  misled  by  passion,  or 
seduced  by  some  partial  affection,  but  tlie  gnne 
exeeas  of  an  appetite  nnao^nainied  with  de<Mixcy 
and  above  restraint. 

In  this  state  of  matfnCrs  the  iIrM  sncceMors 
of  Gasar,  mrt  having  the  habits  of  a  courtly 
decorum  to  preserve  tiiem  from  the  contagion  of 
mean  and  degrading  vices,  and  not  considering 
their  own  devadon  as  any  dAeirthaii  a  mere 
post  of  advantage,  from  wMch  they  Ooold  in* 
dulge  every  caprice  with  iuimnity,  after  a  few 
Mtempts  In  the  b^inning  of  a  teign  to  pr^aAce 
the  wond  In  their  ikwur,  pluD|^ra  ^to  every 
species  of  excess,  that  a  vile  deposition,  B<ft 
free  from  restraint,  -and  exHtpentted  by  "the 
feense  of  gtineral  aversion,  'Conld  incur.  Persons 
tncHned  to  this  oovffse  generally  proceed  In  Ibeir 
Moes,  «mil  they  meet  with  some  obstacle  wbldi 
tietiessity  or  ftar  presents  to  them,  send  where 
thev  meet  wMi  no  aneh  obatacte^  they  pWMfve 
no  bounds. 

A  perfect  frecdoin  WAn  all  tetemiu '  reMi'idnt 
^ould  be  -soAciently  dangerous  for  persons  of 
the  best  dispositions ;  bi/t  to  those  who  an  enr- 
oed  with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  tttm  re* 
Mndnt  wouM  be  accompanied  wtth  certain  iriin. 
It  is  indeed  nowhere  to  be  fbund ;  but  the  ^tst 
feuocesson  of  Casir  ilaftered  'fltemsdves  tbat 
they  had  fbnnd  it;  hnd  as  *diev  supported  the 
first  ofl^nces  wbtdi  'they  commRtKd  i^nst  the 
rales  of  pMnsriety,  by  settil^  TChson  itadf  and 
the  ssnse  or  mankind  at  detianee^  they  came  to 
sepprthend  "a  ipedes  of  pleasctte  In  braving  the 
deieataithm  which  they  tnoimtd  by  theif  Irdhp 


I  Wr.  Voltaire  baa  with  contempt  Itjeoted  its  sup 
poMd  appUcatiou  to  the  mannera  of  a  coart. 

i  Tbe  ItoaMUBs  had  combats  of  rhnUaiois  exhibited 
wfaOs  they  were  at  table. 


[BcMsVL 

miea.'  Thev  pursued  the  ibitatnflns  of  ln[)Qi« 
tice  and  asailoe  by  a  oonthiaal  waifaie  af  dla- 
truat,  preventSoB,  and  revenge  against  those  ta 
whom  they  supposed  that  their  penens  or  go^ 
vemment  were  odious ;  and  ^tew  peniBted  ift 
thisieoarasBtttU  the  extreme  itsslf,  betqg  what 
nochtng  less  tinai  the  posssadon  of  asvssalgn 
iwww  could  support,  appeand  ehanctsriade  af 
emplfe^  and  worthy  of  tne  dsscendanti  of  D^ 
aar. 

Dnitiig  this  nnhapinr  saecesslon  of  CBsai% 
the  supreme  power  had  iieen,  ffsr  the  oaest  part^ 
pnKorian 


htta  or  dispaaed  of  by 

Theaa  tro(^  being  poated  in  the  capita 

•awad  tfca  aanaia  loid  people^  and  thcnigh  not  flt 

tooamend  with  the  Ugtooa  who  wera atfll saa- 

yloyedlnatfal  aervice^  they  gave  posaesaloB  of 

theeaaalra,  at  ovary  vacancy ,  before  tfaaanniaa 

«f  theft<oatlerhad  tbneto  deUbsvate  sr  to  taha 

part  te  the  tdraioa. 

*rUs  pre-ttniMWR^  howtfwar,  «f  the  pnstortaii 

liftnd  by  tbe_le- 

DanubSh     "" 


'Aey 


whhed,  at  the  daatii  df  Augastas,  to  have  give 
-m.  vpedbwn  of  their  eonsequenoe  in  naming  a 
BUMMSor  to  the  empire;  but  bring  then  over- 
ruled by  llhe  dutiful  apliit  or  moderation  of 
Germanicus,  they  acquiesced  in  the  govemmeflt 
-of  Tiberias,  and  i^oiabaed  In  quiet  under  all 
the  snoaasiions  w^hlioh  fottoweu ;  until,  being 
«ceitod  by  the  dcliMition«of  Gaal,  which  happen- 
ed under 'Nero,  mdhbpatient  of  the  mockery  of 
aofcreignty  ea^iWted  In  the  farihmies  ef  that  ud- 
ftiappy  person,  they  entertained,  Ernest  In  every 
'quarter  of  the  empirs  at  >once,  the  pra^eet  of 
(giving  a  better  and  more  raapeotaUe  atfvora^  to 
4ttweirhL 

Within  the  oompaA  of  one  ymr  and  a  finr 
•aaoDth^  «lter  It  was  known  that  the  prDvinoa 
of  Oasd  had  revolted  from  Hen,  all  the  araxleB 
<fTdm  the  Rhine  and  the  Dannbek  from  Gaal, 
Syria,  4^idn,  and  Britain,  w*ere  fcr  tbch*  march 
towarda  Italy,  for  tbe  important  purpoae  of 
^Ivtega  awett^  to  the  empire.  And  It  is  re- 
aaaikdMiL  that  this  prefect  «d  not  originata 
with  the  leaders,  <er  appear  to  be  aaggeated  by 
€tke  aaabltion  of  reaends,  but  arose  liwm  a  spirit 
•of 'osomotlOB  wht^fti  pemded  the  traopa. 

E^ary  leglsiarv  eoMler,  excited  by  die  desha 
•df  ivtolns,  by  the  prospect  «f  Msssstog  tha 
capital,  imd  of  riotiag  In  the  rl<9ee  and  nlea- 
iSONs  'of  Italy,  conceived  the  design  «f  pnanlng 
ibrward  hla  general  to  the  head  4?  theempiia. 
Itey  burst  at  once  fimm  their  quarters^  and, 
«onsideriBg  Aemselves  as  set  ftte  from  every 
species  of  government,  whethernlvil  or  -niilltary> 
set  no  'bounds  to  their  videnca.  AugmeDting 
iUaiOe  ftvy  by  the  «oi»lderation  «f  the  punish- 
sBSBiia  thay  iuenrred.  In  cato  they  should  Ihfl  In 
their  <flltemp^  they  passed  through  every  dty 
and  pvavince  in  tbefr  way,  like  a  atorm  that 
wastM  .and  deatraya  whatever  la  oppoaed  to  hb 
^Nirae. '  Whhhi  the  abort  period  we  have  men- 
tiodsd»  a  motley  assemldageof  provincial  traopsb 
dreased  in  the  garb  of  their  different  eountrieib 
with  dlltennt  antt  «tid  dttferent  hmgoagea^ 
.inlxBd  with  the  Roman  legiona,  who»  now  fbr 
many  yeara  strangerstx>  eaah  other,  met  on  tha 
^o  tmd  tha  Hber  to  dlapoae  of  the  empire. 
Aad^  In  the<aeq«el^  their  contest,  whaOier  ai 


d  Magnituilo  iwftnniai  cn|aa  affndpmdigss  novlsriHia 
voluptaj. 
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Ticlon  or  TMMiiidwdt  wbether  morod  by  inio- 
de^.dlde 


I  equal  qawitjon  on  the  p^ 
oifio  inhabituiti. 

Thete  troiibU%  howemv  endad  In  tiie  •km^ 
dm  of  a  P*^  ^''^  rMpoetebU  oAoer*  to  tho 
(hrono  of  Cantf',  and  in  tho  mlMtitatloii  of  the 
FUviaa  hmSikf  to  that  of  Qaadiaa  and  of  Jvi- 
liu.  At  the  aeoeMion  of  Veepaaian  erery  army 
had  tried^fta  atreiifth,  and  oompetiton  from  the 
oaort,  the  aenate^  and  the  oamp  had  made  trial 
of  their  fortonob  Hie  Ticton  in  tUa  oonteet 
.reoeiTed  a  willing  sabmiaihm  firom  the  paeiiie 
icliabitanta  of  the  proTinoee^  who  were  ready 
to  caDgratnlatetlianielTee  on  the  return  of  pub- 
lic tranqoUlity, 

Fortimately  the  lint  emperon  of  the  new  ik* 
nliy,  Venaaian  himeelf,  and  the  eldaat  of  hie 
two  Bene,*  eome  from  Ihe  idiool  of  ezperienccy 
had  learned  tlie  value  of  reMon,  humanity,  and 
luftiee  in  the  goTemment  ormankind ;  and  they 
aeeordingly  eachibited  a  character  which,  in  eome 
«f  ito  parl%  waa  atiU  new  on  the  throne  of  Cm- 
ear :  tiie  cfaaraeier  of  wiidom,  proprietr,  and 
humanity,  aeenmed,  for  ite  own  ealce^  and  with- 
out any|bitention  to  oiroumTent  tiie  people^  or 
to  impoee  upon  tlie  world.  But  tlie  £Mtnnea 
of  thia  aeoond  imperial  family,  like  thoee  of  the 
Ifirat,  eoon  derolTed  on  a*  peraon  equally  unfit 
to  auBtain  theaa,  end  equally  unfit  to  be  ralTered 
by  the  patienoe  of  an  al^ect  court  or  a  submiiaiTe 
worid* 

Aa  mankind  are  Imown  to  run,  oooatioiudly, 
frem  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evila  which 
had  been  «!^erienoed  in  the  cfaaraetera  of  eome 
•f  the  .preoeiUnf  emperon,  pcrliape  helped  to 
direct  the  armiei  oTtlif  empire,  at  timee,  to 
tldnk  of  the  ofpeeito  extreme;  and  they  made 
u  oompenaation,  in  eome  of  their  eleetiona,  for 
the  mieohieft  which  they  had  bioi«ht  upon 
the  worid  in  oihera. 

Amidat  the  variety  of  examplea  that  were  aet 
en  tlie  imperial  throiie^  diilerent  emperora  paid 
unequal  degreee  of  reapeot  to  the  dvU  mrme 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  from  the  re- 

tublifl^  and  which  «were  etfll  retained  at  leaat 
i  name.  But  the  eharactere  of  eoTerefgn  in 
the  empire,  and  head  of  the  army,  were  necea 
aarilv  united  in  the  came  peraon ;  and.  In  pro> 
portion  aa  ilie  army  Itaelf  came  to  be  corrupted, 
the  ftnperial  eetabUahment  euffered,  not  an  o&> 
eaeional  and  temporary  abuae^  but  a  radical  and 
Ineoorerable  decline  cf  ite  character  and  force. 

The  pnetorian  bande  were  eaily  dAniched 
by  their  reeidenee  in  the  capital,  the  principal 
aaat  of  MeentJonmeea ;  they  wm  tnepliud  with 
preeumpticn  from  the  aoceaa  which  f  hey  had  to 
practiae  on  tlie  vicea  of  their  aoyerelgn,  and  they 
outran  all  tlie  armiea  of  the  empire  in  profligacy, 
inaolenee»  and  venality.    They  were*  npon  tUe 


account,  broke  or  diabanded  with 
by  Galba,  ^he  tnt  provfaulal  oflloer 
auTanoed  to  the  noqple ;  but  thla  reformation 
only  made  "way  nr  otiun^  who  being  {daeed  In 
the  aame  achoolof  diaerder  and  vice^  eoon  equal- 
led their  predeeeeaon  in  aU  the  ovfla  which  thiy 
had  brought  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  emptoe^ 
The  eoitiglenef  mHmyafreganee  gffadually 
apraad  from  the  barradt  or  camp  of  the  pnatop* 
Ian  banda,  to  the  legiona  of  (he  frontier,  and, 
together  with  the  h^pee  of  raLdng  a  fovourito 
ieader  to  the  head  af  the  empin^  pranieed  i»- 


ATitea. 


4Teaperiaa. 


eDonitiw 


dnlgenee  of  criaui  and  immpUnn  from  every 
palufol  reetrainti  The  practice  of  diapoaiog  a 
the  empire  vraa  followed  by  that  of  aelling  it 
for  pecuniary  bountiea,  ai|d  formallv  capitula- 
ting with  every  new  maeter  for  a  rahacauon  of 
diadpline  and  the  impunity  of  crimee. 

In  propcrtien  aa  the  character  of  Roman 
dtixen  loet  ita  oonaideratien  and  ita  oonaequenoa^ 
the  name  waa  eaaUy  communicated  to  all  the 
aul^Jecta  or  natfvae  of  anv  province.  But  thia 
promiaonoua  admlaaion  oi  every  auliject,  under 
the  eame.predicament  of  a  Roman  Utizen,  in- 
atead  of  raiaing  the  provindala  to  the  dignity  of 
Romany  eunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  proving 
cfad  eubfecto;  eBcUngniahed  aU  the  aentimento 
onwhidi  the  legiona  of  old  were  wont  to  vaiua 
themadvea,  and,  with  their  lorn  of  adf-eetimn. 
tion  aa  iPa^^^^j  probaUy  dimiuiahed  the  In* 
they  had  in  the  preeervation  of  the  Ro- 
lame.    They  became  by  degreea,  and  at 

,  jucceadon,  more  mercenary  and  venal  in 

the  choice  of  their  maatere,  more  brutal  in  the 
ezeniae  of  thdr  force  againat  thdr  fdlow-eub- 
Jecta;  and  with  a  continual  degradation  from 
bad  to  worae,  eubatituted  for  the  order,  couragei 
and  diadpline  of  Roman  legiona,  mere  ferodty, 
and  a  dii^odtion  to  n^rine  and  mutinv. 

In  oompoaing  auch  armieab  the  nativea  of  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  provincea  took  the 
aecepdant  over  thoee  of  the  more  dvilized  and 
padflo ;  and  the  empire  itedf  aometimea  received 
ito  maeter  from  ito  meet  barbaroua  extremiUe^ 
and  from  the  nuraeriea  of  brutality,  ignorance^ 
and  violence. 

Fnm  auch  a  fmanl  tet^ency  «o  corrnpdon, 
it  la  not  Burpriaing  that  an  empire,  though  once 
of  each  migh^  power,  dioold,  in  proceaa  of 
tim%  wng&  to  ito  ruin;  it  is  rather  eurpridng^ 
that  nfobrie,  mouldering  eo  fret  within,  dwuU 
hava  ao  loqg  withatood  the  atprm  with  ^^ilch 
it  waa  natuiaUy  aaaailed  fromiabroad.  Froni 
the  acoeeaion  of  Cdigula  to  the  admiadon  of 
jfflarto  into  Rome,  waa  a  period  of  no  more  than 
about  four  hundred  yeara ;  but  from  the  aame 
epoch  to  the  reduction  of  Constantinople  bv  the 
f  one  thousand  four  nun» 


TurlEab  vraa  a  period  of 
dradand  eixteen  years. 


So  long  waa  it  before 


the  lighto  of  dvU,  poUtical,  and  nSUtarv  vnadom, 
erected  by  the  Roman  commonwealth,  thouch 
etruok  out  by  the  Gotha  and  Vandals  In  tht 
west,  and  eontinnallv  sinking  in  ths  east,  were 
entirely  frtf^Egulshetii 

The  fobric  of  the  empire  had  many  advantagea 
to  account  for  so  long  a  duration,  both  in  the  na- 
ture of  ita  materials  and  in  the  dispodtion  of  ito 
parte.  The  provfaMes  were  oonvenienUy  dtu- 
ated  for  mutual  interoouree  and  for  mutual 
Bupport:and  there  waa  an  eesy  aoeees  from  the 
aeat  of  dombiion.  to  the  forthest  bounds  of  the 
empire.  The  atdgp  established  by  Augustus, 
and  confirmed  bv  TtberiUs,  remained  unaltered, 
even  by  many  of  their,  eaoceeeors.  The  worsl 
«r  the  Cassrs  sufiTered  that  order  to  subsist  in 
4he  pnyvinoM,  and  never  looked  beyond  the 
court  «nd  capital  fortheofcjieetaof  thdr  jealousv, 
and  fit  sttljeBto  of  tyranny.  Even  in  such  hands 
the  engine  of  empln  continued  to  work,  because 
tiM  maatsr  ndther  ^Mtsnded  to  understand,  nor 
attsmptsd  to  interposs  in  the  operation  of  ito 
diatant  parts.  And  tiie^ntherity.  of-govem- 
mnt  eentiliued  high  in  HiaeKtretoitiee of  tirfa 
vastdottiaiSB,'whfleirMttkd)r  was  abnssd  In 
tne  Ceiftre. 

Valour  and  dltel]Ane^  the  beet  preeervativea 
of  many  other  valuable  qualities,  bdng  long  In 
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request,  tli«agfc  Mmetimef  impaired  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  ftili.  formed  examples  of  a  noble 
and  heroic  Tirtue,  which  qnaliilea  some  of  those, 
who  attained  to  the  more  high  and  respectable 
stations  in  the  mUitarr  profsssion,  to  fill  with 
^drantsge  the  imperial  throne. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  In  general  were 
corrected  of  that  ferocity,  or  reduced  from  that 
national  spirit  which  renders  Bnl(|scts  refractory. 
They  were  addicted  to  padiic  arts,  tractable, 
and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty ;  and  they  acquiesced  in  any  goTemment, 
howerer  n^llgent  or  incapable.  Some  of  the 
emperors  promoted  this  orderly  and  paciflc 
disposition,  by  the  confidence  which  they  taught 
the  subject  to  hare  in.  the  security  of  hb  person 
and  of  his  property,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  theygare  to  pursutti  and  applications 
which  inspire  the  love  of  peace  and  tranqull- 

It  mav  appear  strange,  bat  it  is  true,  that 
eren  under  tne  gOTemment  of  mere  soldien  of 
fortune,  the  prindples  of  law,  founded  in  the 
maxims  of  the  republic,  though  in  some  things 
pfTTerted  to  the  porpoees  of  despotic  power, 
was  made  the  object  of  a  select  profession,  and 
was  studied  as  a  rule  of  peace  and  of  property. 
Thit  dvil  law  was  thus  not  only  suillBrerd  to  re- 
main in  forces  but  recelTed,  from  the  pleadings 
of  advocates,  the  decisions  of  Judgeib  And  the 
edicts  of  princes,  continual  accessions  of  light 
and  authority,  which  has  rendered  it  the  great 
basis  of  Jusace  to  aU  tlie  modem  nations  of 
Europe. 

PhUosophy  eontlincd  in  repute  from  the 
times  of  tne  republic  ftr  down  in  the  empire, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  had  pro- 
Tailed  in  the  later  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
now  gave  way  to  thoae  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 
While  men  had  rights  to  preserrs,  and  haxard- 
ous  duties  to  perform  on  thepublic  scenes  they 
had  aifected  to  beUere,  with  Epicurus,  that 
pleasure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  erfl. 
JSut  now,  when  the  public  occupations  of  state 
weiv  withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal 
safety  was  the  highest  oMect  in  their  yiew,  tiiey 
returned  to  the  idea,  which  seemed  to  haTS  in- 
spired the  Tirtue  of  ancient  timei^  tiiat  men 
.  were  made  happy  by  what  they  themselTes  were 
and  performed,  not  by  what  they  possessed. 
Under  the  discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and 
ofpressiTS  rsLp,  men  of  education  and  of  high 
deecent  ascordingly  had  recourse  to  the  pihUooo- 
phy  of  Zeno,  as  to  a  consolation  and  support ; 
and  although  they  were  depriTcd  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  their  own  ideas  in  any  distin- 
guished situation,  they  gare  sufllcient  erldence 
of  their  sincerity,  in  the  manly  indifliBrenoe 
with  which  they  sometimes  incurred  the  conse- 
quences of  tbdr  Independence  and  freedom  of 
mind. 

From  these  materials,  the  law  wit  MHnetimes 
Ibmished  with  praotitionerB,  the  senate  with 
its  members,  the  army  with  eommanda 
the  empire  itadf  with  ita  head ;  and  the 
of  Casar,  in  the  Tifliaritndai  to  which  It  was  «■- 


seliri<is  to  SMBy  tsacheis  of  pUlesophT 

HadriMi  estabUihed  the  sebool  of  Hbenl  srt9,  eslied 
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posed,  preeented  examples  as  hcnourahle  to  hu- 
man nature  in  some  instances,  as  they  wen  de- 


grading and  shameful  in  othen.  In  t 
neties,  howoTer,  it  is  no  disparagemant  to  the 
good,  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  aUe  to  oom- 
pensate  the  bad,  or  to  produce  effects,  to  which 
the  greatest  abilities  in  a  few  IndiTiduals  oannot 
extend. 


The  wisdom  of  Nenra  |aTs  rise  to  a  I 
wliich,  in  the  penons  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto^ 
nines,  formed  a  eounterpart  to  the  race  of  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  people  could  be 
happy  by  anv-otlier  rirtue  than  thdr  own,  there 
war  a  perioa  in  the  history  of  thia  empire^  dur- 
ing wluch  the  happhiees  of  manldnd  may  haira 
been  supposed  complete.    This! 


,,.  .  howerer  is  but  a 

fond  and  mistaken  appreliension.  A  people  may 
receiTo  protection  frtm  the  Justice  and  humanity 
of  single  men;  but  can  reeeiTo  Independenoe^ 
rigour,  and  peace  of  mind  only  from  their  own. 
Even  the  rirtoes  of  this  happy  suooossion  could 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  fiir  a  whlls^  the 
former  abusee  of  power,  adminlstiats  Justlos^ 
rsstrahi  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  innocent. 
Many  of  the  erils  under  which  human  nature 
was  labouring,  still  remained  without  a  cure ; 
and  the  empire,  after  haring  In  the  hlgheet  de- 
gree experienced  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  good- 
nessb  was  assailed  anew  with  aU  the  abnaea  ef 
the  oppodte  extreme.' 

For  many  ages,  nerertheless,  the  frontier  ood- 
tinued  to  bo  defended  and  the  intenial  peace  ef 
the  empire  to  bo  tQlerably  aeoure.  Coouneroe 
flourishsd,  and  the  land  was  odtiTBted;  bat 
these  wers  but  poor  oompenaatlons  for  the  want 
of  that  rigour,  deration,  and  freedom,  wliich 
perished  with  the  Roman  republic  itself,  or 
with  the  political  character  of  the  other  nations 
which  hM  been  abeorbed  in  this  ruinous  abyss. 

llie  mflitary  and  political  rirtnes,  which  bad 
been  exerted  In  forming  thie  empire,  haring 
finished  their  eourse^  a  general  relnation  ensu- 
ed, under  which,  therery  forme  that  were  no- 
ceenry  for  its  pi^eservation  wers  in  procees  of 
time  n^lected.  Ae  the  spirit  which  gsTo  rise 
to  thoee  forms  was  gradually  spent,  human  na- 
ture fell  into  a  retrograde  mothm,  whidi  the 
rirtuee  of  Indiriduali  could  not  euspend^  and 
in  the  application  of  their  fooultles  enn  to 


S  These  eztrsBMs  sesndy  gahi  credit  wita  Hm  ■>»• 
dem  reader,  as  they  are  so  orach  beyond  what  his 
own  experience  or  obMrrathm  can  psraDeL  Niio 
seems  to  hsTe  been  a  Demon,  and  AnreliQa  a  Divi- 
nity;  and  these  prodigies,  whether  in  tte  extreme  of 
good  or  of  em,  exhibited,  amidst  the  rains  of  the  Xo. 
man  remiblic,  ars  no  longer  to  he  foond.  Individnab 
were  then  formed  on  thehr  spodfic  dispodtioBs  m 
wisdom  or  folly.  In  later  times,  they  ars 
in  a  generd  modd,  which  gireo  a  oertr ' 
pendent  of  the  materials.  Religfon, 
manners  prescribe  more  of  the  aetioi 


certain  form  ind^- 


aetldns  of 
mark  a  deeper  ttaethi  wfaiohaMn  are 


The  ffta^tii^  et  a  cfaristlaB  aad  a  genfiemea,  the 
remains  of  what  mm.  were  taaght  by  those  maxims 
in  die  dajs  of  chiTslry,  penade  every  lank.  hare 
some  effect  in  places  of  the  least  restraint:  and  H 
they  do  not  inspire  decency  of  cliaracter,  at  leatt 
awe  the  proCigate  with  tho  fear  of  contempt  liem 
whidi  eren  the  most  powerf d  are  not  secure.  Inso- 
much, that  If  homan  nature  wants  the  force  to  pro- 


duce an  Anrdius  or  a  IVdan,  it  is  i  .      

posed  to  the  hifamies  of  a  Domktlan  or  a  Nero. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC, 
former  timet 


Chaiw  VII.] 
the  meet  ordinair  pnrpoees  of  life,  suifered  a 
elow  and  imeneiUflb  but  almoct  ooatinaalf  do- 
cUne. 

In  thif  great  empire^  the  fortonee  of  oationa 
orer  tiie  mora  eoltivatad  perte  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing embarked  on  a  ein^  bottom,  were  espoeed 
to  one  common  and  general  wreck.  Hnman 
natora  lancuiahedfor  eome  time  onder  aiuspen- 
lieBflf  AatMoalcQMrtioiiJb  vt^  tfiif  i^v^^nw^i?^  '^f 
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at  laet^  a>verwhelmed  hf 
iiTuplion  of  barbariem,  enperrtitioat 
ice.  The  effecti  of  thie  irraptiaa 
itate  a  mighty  chaem  in  the  tranaition  from 
ancient  to  modem  liiitory,  and  malce  it  difficult 
to  etate  the  trailnetioni  and  mannero  of  theon% 
in  a  way  to  be  read  and  nndentood  by  thooa 
whoee  haUts  aad  Ideae  are  taken  aatiraly  tnm 
the  other. 
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AUrta,  in  Qaal,  blockade  and  redaetioB  of,  tSl— 884. 

Atezandria,  in  Bgypt,  eonteat  there^  between  JaUoa 
Caaar  and  the  goTeniment  of  Ptolony,  881--88S. 

Alps,  paaiage  of  the,  by  ffiii""**^,  86. 

Ambiorix  enanarea  and  cuts  off  port  of  CmmM^  my, 
817, 818.  Ia  afterwarda  ponkhed  by  Omntp  m, 
880. 

Amhrmiu*    See  CkubrL 

Andriteua  ehdma  the  orown  ef  Maoodoipfa,  YS.  b 
aoppreaeed  oy  the  Biwnana.  ih. 

AnOoektu.  king  of  Syria,  anlTea  to  Greece  wICh  an 
army,  86.  Betuma  home,  lb.  ICeditetea  the  toT»- 
oion  of  Greece  and  Itoly,  07.  The  Bemasa  pie- 
pare  to  repel  hfan.  lb.  He  arrirea  with  an  anny  at 
Pemetria*,  08.  Spenda  the  wtoter  at  Chalcla,  00. 
Bia  army  nmted  near  lliermopyha,  lb.  Bla  fleet 
defeated  by  the  Bom«n%  00.  Antiochoa  bimaelf 
defeated  by  LBdaa  Sdpio,  ib.  Vakaa  poooe  With 
tb/B  BoeBana.lbk 

AmioHims,  Maicna,  pal  tr  «ea&  by  Mwliia,  187. 

AMtoiUtUm  ir%\vf,  m  alMfod  to  Ine  eosawato  dope 
with  CfeeroTia. 

^  Lochia,  oDpoaeaOepreteiialmiB  of  OetoTioa 

at  ReaM.  801.    U  ehnt  np  m  Penuday  and  ohligod 


fljilMy,  Hark,  aerrea  to  Oanl  ondor  Jottaa  Gmv, 


880.    h  eent  thence  by  Cmar,  to  Rome, _ 

aspototed  ooonnandcr  of  CiBiar*a  ferrea  in  Italy, 
880.    FoOowa  Caaar  to  Epiraa      "* 
troopa,S70w    lenda  to  the  Bay  Of 


FoOowa  Caaar  to  Epiraa  with  additional 

ja,S70w    lenda  to  the  Bay  of  Nymphaoa.  871. 

Bfleets  a  Janction  with  Caaar,  ib.    Ia  appointed 


I  to  command  by  Caear,  988.  Holds  the  go- 
lent  of  Italy,  to.  Ia  named  conaol  by  Caear, 
In  conjanction  witii  Umael^  807.  Hia  speeohea  to 
the  aenato  oa  the  deatt  of  Casar,  8111^817.  Pre- 
Moa  at  the  obeeviiea  of  Caear,  818.    Pi 


thefbMralorattoB,818,810L  liodenrtea-^ ^ 

tton  §n  aome  time.  880.  He  becooMe  arUtranL 
881.  Ria  fliat  conference  with  Octorina  Casar^ 
884 ;  and  disaenrion  with  him,  880.  His  Joomey 
to  Brandisiom,  827.  Diaaatianctton  of  the  troopa 
tbere,  and  seTerities  of  Antony,  8SS.  He  retoraa 
to  Rome,  lb.  Two  of  hia  legioaa  desert  to  Octa- 
Tiaa»  880.  He  proceeds  to  expel  Dedmiu  Bratq* 
from  Ciaalpfaie  GaoLlb.  Hia  message  to  Dedmna, 
880.  Lays  siege  to  Matlna,  lb.  Is  ordered  to  da. 
abt  by  the  Senate,  888.  Aflbote  to  treat,  888.  Ia 
declared  a  rebeL  lb.  Gonttoaea.  notwithstandteg. 
the  aleee,  880.  Rq^thearmy  ofFknsa,887,  U 
wonted  by  Birttaa  and  Oetorina,  lb.  Neceaaitoted 
to  peas  the  Alpa,  lb.  Joined  by  Lepidoa  and  bia 
army,  888.  Ae  act  qi  attainder  agalnet  hfan  le- 
▼ened,  044.  Fbrma  a  ooofederaev  with  Octaiina 
and  Lepidos,  lb.  Horrors  of  tbeur  prosorintions, 
^"  Antony  recedes  with  joy  the  head  and  rl^t 
of  the  mnrdered  Cicero,  840, 840.  Thmaporta 
part  at  hia  amy  toto  Greece  agatost  Bnitna  and 
Caaaias,  808.    Pltchea  hie  camp  to  tIbw  of  tlie 


hand  of  the  mnrdered 
htan 
898. 
enemy,  804.  Isfotoed  byOetarine,  lb.  Ymnuum 
cpetmttoos  and  skirmishes,  ib.,  800.  Hia  speech  te 
the  army  after  the  death  of  Oaseioa,  ib.  Defeato 
the  repoblican  army,  897.  Makes  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire  with  OctoTivs,  800.  Seta  oat  ft»r 
Asia,  ib.  Baises  contxibationa  fa  Ephesoe,  *o, 
884.  Metto  Cleopatra  to  CiUda,  and  accompaniee 
her  toto  Bnrpt,  ib.  Hastens  to  Athens,  ib.  SaHa 
with  800  galleys  to  Bmndiaiam,  and  toreata  It,  800. 
Oeti  peeseeslon  of  i^  800.  Ia  reconciled  to  Oeta- 
tiaa,  ib.  M arriea  OctoTto,  lb.  Oonclndea  a  treaty 
efpeaoe  with  Sextos  Pompehis,  887, 808.  Setiont 
inr  the  Bast,  860.  Bis  rcaUence  at  Athens,  lb. 
AniTca  at  Tarentom,  878.  Resoires  with  Ootaviaa 
to  hold  the  oonsalato  fer  fl?e  years  tonger,  ib. 
Seto  oat  Ibr  Syria,  £b.     Cleopatra  risito  htoi,  818. 

His  atorea  and  bag  "^     ' 

870.    Hot 

ft. }  who  decUnei 

treat;  880.  Bmbaika  with  Cleopatea  tor  BgypLlb. 
Dedtoea  an  toterriew  with  hia  wife,  881.  Kses 
toto  Armenia,  and  la  Ttotofiooa  theN!,  888.  Re- 
tnma  to  Alexandito  to  trivmph,  lb.  Hia  ^trara. 
gant  behaitoar  there^  888.  Be  dedaiee  war 
agalnat  OetoTloa,  884.  Ia  aaspeaded  to  the  een- 
aaUdp  by  the  Senate,  880.  Poata  his  army  at  the 
entrance  of  the  golf  of  Ambrada,  880.  Addresses 
Us  ofltoen,  fa  Ttow  of  a  battle,  to.  Battle  of  Ao- 
tiam,  fa  which  he  is  defeated,  and  fliea  with  Clao. 
patra  towards  Bgypt^  887.  Attempts  to  Jofa  tlte 
Roman  togiona,  880.  Refected  by  them,  ib.  Hia 
ftrange  coBdtoet  at  Alexandria,  800.  Hia  fleet  av» 
tendon  to  Oeterlns,  and  hia  army  is  rooted,  lb. 
Woends  hfanself ;  hae  an  fatarriew  wUh  Cleopati^ 
and  diea,  ib.,  801.    Hia  character,  to.  ^ 

Apphtf  Chnuttoa  attempts  to  ptecore  Vlrgtoia,  18. 

Aputehts,    See  Saturmmuti 


na,  ID.  vieopanm  Twna  mm,  ifa. 
baagage  aeiaed  by  the  Parthiaos, 
wi&  tlie  ktog  of  ParthU  Inr  peace, 
ea  it,  and  banes  we  him  on  Die  re- 


Arabia,  cxpeditton  fato^  onder  , 

Cnsaccessftd,  lb. 
ArcheMu.    See  JtfUftrfdelw. 
Ariaviitut  fayolred  to  a  war  wifli  Caear,  101.  Rolda 

a  conference  with  him,  108.    Is  defeated,  188. 
ArUtobuitu  nanrps  the  /ewiah  throne,  106.    la  die* 

possessed  by  Pompey,  UO. 
ArmetUa,    See  T^mut^ 
AidrubaL    See  H<udr»Aal. 
il«la,  flrst  expedition  of  the  Romans  toto,  08.    They 

fatereat  themseWee  fa  ita  concerns,  00.    See  Ai^ 
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Atktn9,  riefe  ttia  Uodbida  of,  bj  BylU,  IM. 

Attumilei  redaced  by  Cmamr,  IM. 

Auguttus,  title  of,  lint  bestowed  on  OetiTino  Cmnmr, 

4M.    See  Oetaviut, 
AuUtu.  Ptolomy,  tbe  detiuroned  Ung  of  Egypt,  ar* 

lireo  m  Borne,  Ml.    Diipates  about  bis  reatora- 

tion,  ib.    He  ia  rettoied  bv  GaUniw,  908. 
Avarieum,  ia  Omul,  fieg •  and  reduction  o^  by  Caaar, 


BmrkmMh,  iodety  of,  00. 

BaiM,  •eerot,  fntrodoodon  of,  fan  eleetimia,  fte.  81. 

^    "  iiy  «he  lawB  of  «he 


Mankntptew  treated  aaa 
twelve  tablea,  IS. 


JBaihg,  pobiio,  establlabed  at  Boom  by  Agiippi^  MS. 

JBeUm,  rednoed  by  Caaar,  109. 

MtHtuSj  Sidoina,  beada  tbe  plebeian  antlny  at  the 

Mona  Baoer,  7, 
jn^«/iw,  elected  Conaid  along  with  Csaar,  I8S.   Op- 


poaea  the  agrarian  law,  184.  Ia  made  Proconanl  of 
Syria,  Ml.  Commanda  the  fleet  of  Pomney,  M8. 
Blocka  np  fbe  harbonr  of  Oricom,  MO.    Dies,  S70. 


Syria,  Ml.    Commanda  the  fleet  of  P« 
Blocka  np  fbe  harbonr  of  Oricom,  MO. 
BUk^nia,  bequeathed  to  the  Bomana,  142. 
by  Mithridateo,  ib. 


I  ia  besieged  and 


King  of  Maniitania,  at  flrst  aaabts  Jnfor- 
tba,  105.  Afterwards  dettven  him  np  to  the  Bo> 
mana,  100.  Senda  to  Bome  a  preaent  of  golden 
imagea.  117. 

Bribery  in  the  eleetiona  at  Boom.  tl7. 

Britalm,  Gasar  prqjecta  tbe  invasion  of,  tlO. 
at  the  Downs,  ib.  His  fleet  shattered  by  a  stoim, 
Sll.  He  re-embarls  for  the  Continent,  lb.  Second 
Inrasiea  of  Britain,  SIS.  Landing-place  probably 
PIgwell  Bay,ib.  The  BoBum fleet  again  shattered 
by  a  storm,  tl4.  Caasivehoins,  a  British  chieftain, 
harasses  Casar,  ib ;  bnt  ia  defeated,  ib.  Caaua^ 
aoooont  of  the  InhaUtanti  of  Britain,  lb.  They 
anbmit  to  him,  Uf . 

BrUtmjf,  inhafaitanta  oi;  defeated  by  Csmar  at  aen, 
MS. 

JiriM^MifNi,  port  of,  beoomea  the  retreat  of  Pompey, 

.   MS.    Casararrires  there,  ib.:  and  takea  posses- 
sion of  the  port,  SftS.    Bmndiabnn  '  '     ' 
taken  Yrt  Antony,  SOOw 

Bmtus,  Marcos,  forms  a  conspiracy  i 
SIO.  Beveala  the  secret  to  his  w1fe,^SlS.  Deatli 
of  Casar,  S14.  Brntna  retires  to  the  Capitol,  SIS. 
Appears  in  the  Ftomm,  ib.  His  speech  -to  tiie 
people,  S17,  S18.  Appointed  to  the  goremment  of 
Macedonia,  SM.  Superseded  by  the  Senate,  SSI. 
Persbta  in  setting  out  for  his  province,  SM.  Ar* 
rives  in  Greece,  S34.  Is  well  received  in  Mace- 
donia, ib.  Is  condenmed,  in  absence,  for  tiie  mur- 
der of  JaBas  Casar,  S4S.  Prepares  for  war  with 
Octavias,  AntonT,  and  Lepidus,  S5l.  Beduees 
Xanthus  in  Lycta,  ib.,  SffS.  Joins  Cassias,  lb. 
Marchea  westward,  S53.  Is  interrupted  by  Anto- 
ny's army,  SM.  Encamps,  with  Cassias,  near 
Fhilippi,  &>.  Operationa  and  akirmishes.ib.  Death 
of  Cassias,  S5S.  Endeavoan  to  protract  tbe  war, 
ib.  Is  totally  routed,  SS7.  His  death  and  cluwao- 
tor,i8v8M. 

— ,  Decimus,  is  besieged  in  Mntfaia,  SM.  Bai- 
ainc  of  the  siege,  SS7.  Is  vested  by  the  Senate 
with  the  command  of  all  their  forces,  SM.  Is 
abandoned  by  his  army,  S44 ;  seised  at  Aquilela, 
•ad  put  to  death  by  ordMS  of  Antony,  lb. 


Ckvio,  Q.  Serv.  opposes  Om  tribune  Satnnlna8,llS. 
Is  condemned,  110. 

attar,  Caius  Julius,  birth  of,  115.  Is  saved  from 
ptesorintion  by  Sylla,  1S7.  Is  taken  by  pirates, 
whom  he  afterwards  porsues  and  punubes,  140. 
Is  suspected  of  a  hand  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cata- 
Bne,  101.  Is  elected  EdOe,  ib.  Opposes  the  exe- 
cution of  Lontulos,  107.  Character  oompared  with 
that  of  Cato,  174, 171 .  Hb  policy  in  supporting  the 
pretensions  of  Fompey.  I7S.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Lusitania,  175.  Betnms  to  Rome, 
ITS.  Is  refesed  a  triumph,  ib.  Is  elected  consul, 
IfO.  His  violence  in  carrying  through  Us  agrarian 
law,  181.  Beforms  Introduced  by  him,  IBS.  His 
isaniaae  to  Calpumia,  185.  Appointed  proconsul 
la  Oaal  for  five  years.  183.  Arrireii  in  hia  province, 
IMl  UindMrs  the  UelvetU  from  passing  the  Rhone, 


peyami 
destroy 


IM.  Defeats  them  on  the  Soaae.  lot.  Besolveala 
make  war  upon  Ariovistus,  ib.  Holds  a  conference 
with  him.  lot.  Defeata  him,  lOS.  Marches  against 
tbe  Belgie  nations,  IM.  Defeau  the  Nervji,  190. 
Beduees  tlie  Attuatici,  ib.  Influences  the  transao- 
tions  at  Bome,  SOO.  Is  visited  at  Lucca  by  Pom. 
r  and  Crassus,  Ml.  Seta  out  for  Brittany,  and 
oys  a  fleet  tfiere,  SOt.  His  oommand  in  Gaol 
renewed  for  otiier  Ave  veers,  SM.  Cuts  off  two  Oer> 
maa  hordes  SOO,  SIO.  Pn^ects  the  invasion  of  Bri. 
tain,  ib.  Lands  at  tlie  Downs,  ib.  Be-eaabaika  for 
theContfaieat,Sll.  Secoadiavosioaof  Britaia^SlS. 
Defeata  Cassivelaoaus,  S14.  Passea  the  Thoaeib 
ib.  Beoeivea  the  snbmissioa  of  Britain,  aad  re- 
turns to  Oanl,  S15.  Bouts  the  Gauls,  SIO.  Paa- 
Ishes  Ambioria,  ib.,  SM.  Badeavoors  to  hold  the 
consnlate  without  reaigalag  hia  proviace,  SM^  SS7. 
-     • *,  the  Gauls,  ib.,SS8.    ~ 


sieges  and  redaoea  Avaricum,  ib.,  SM.  Ci 
river  AlUer,  SM.    Retreats,  Ml.    IsJoia«d  by  1 
Menus,  ib.    Defeats  the  cavalry  of  Tercittge 
lb.;  and  flnaUy  routs  him,  SS4. 
Gaul,  m  his  eighth  campaign,  SI7- 
his  influence  in  Bome,  ib.,  841 


Bo. 
tfao 


S48.    Detachea  one  le- 


gion from  his  army,  by  desire  of  the  Senate,  SM; 
and  restores  to  Pompey  a  borrowed  legion,  ib. 
Becalled  by  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to  dismiss  hm 


army,S48. 


Resolves  to  march  towards  Bome,  lb. 
Lrimfaiam.  S40.  Corflnlmn  is  delivered 
up  to  him.  Ml.  Proceeds  to  Brundlsium,  SOS. 
Gets  posseorion  of  it,  S5S.  Preparea  to  march  to 
Spain,  ib.  Haa  an  interview  with  Cicero,  854. 
Ylalta  Bome,  lb.  Seises  the  public  treasure,  S55. 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  M7,  Inveats  MarselUes,  ib. 
Arrives  in  Spain,  858.  Worsted  in  a  skirmish 
with  die  enemy,  ib.  Throws  a  bridge  over  the  So. 
gra,  SflO.  Porsues  the  army  of  Pompey,  SM.  Ho 
turns  their  flank,  Ib.  Harasses  them  in  their  ra. 
treattoIlerda,ib..Ml.  Beoeives  their  submission, 
SOS.  Accession  of  Taro  and  bis  legions  to  Casar, 
Ib.  Takes  possession  of  Marseilles,  SOO.  I 
Dictator  I 
tiny  fai  hL 

sumes  the  title  of  Dictator,  ib.    Is 

ib.  Setssailforthecoastof  Greece,  808.  Prapo^ 
sea  peace  to  Pompey,  ib. ;  but  continues  Us  hosola 
exertious,  SM.  Is  Joined  by  a  great  rwlnforremtnf 
under  Mark  Antony,  S71.  Intercepts  the  direct 
oommonlcation  of  Pompey  with  Dyrrachhun.  Sn. 
Repeats  Us  propositions  for  peace,  878.  Forma 
the  prqieet  of^bivesting  Pompey  in  hia  station,  flv 
Is  surprised  by  Pompey,  and  suflbrs  a  partial  do> 
feat,»'4.  Attadea  a  detachment  of  Pompey's  army 


TiJtes  possession  of  Marseilles^  SOO.  Is  named 
tutor  by  the  Senate  at  Bome,  ib.  Qndls  a  ma. 
r  In  his  army,  tb.    Arrives  at  Bome,  and  aa- 


with  suooess,  ibj  but  at  last  to  obliged  to  i    

Us  lines.  878.  Continues  to  retreat,  870.  Directs 
his  marcn  towards  Thessaly,  ib.  Eaamps  near  the 
village  of  Pharsalus,  S77.  Gaina  the  battle  of 
PharsaUa,  S78,  870.  Punaoa  Pompey,  SM.  Ar. 
rtves  in  SSgyp^  and  to  presented  with  the  head  of 
hto  rival.  Ml.  Is  decreed  Consul  for  five  yeony 
Dtotator  fer  one  year,  and  Tribune  for  life,  SM. 
Remains  in  Egypt:  884.  Hto  passion  for  Cleopi^ 
tra,  lb.  Is  Invested  in  Alexandria,  ib.  Twice  do- 
feats  the  Egyptian  flee^  SM.  Bouts  the  Egyptians^ 
lb.    HaTcbes  against  Phamaoea,  and  gaina  a  vieta- 

S,  S87.  Airives  in  Italy,  lb.  Proceeds  to  Bobml 
,  Quella  a  inutiny  in  Us  aimy,  SM,  SM.  Sots 
aaa  for  Africa,  wUther  the  repubfleana  had  redra^ 
fb.  Lands  near  Adrumetum,  SM.  Advanoea  from 
Ruspina,  and  encounters  Lablenus  and  Petralus, 
Ml.  Fans  back  upon  Ruaplna,  and  fortifiea  hfaa- 
8elfthere,SM.  Lays  siege  to  the  town  of  Urite,SH. 
Raises  tbe  siege,  S04.  Surprises  the  town  of  Zeta,S8iL 
Investo  Thapsns,  SOO.  Defeats  If etellus  Sdpio,  lb. 
Takes  possession  of  Utica,  MO ;  whence  heembaika 


for  Sardinia,  ib.;  and  soon  after  proceeds  to 

ib.    Is  declared  Dictator  for  leu  years,  and  Cenaer^ 

under  tbe  title  of  Pnefectua  Iforum,  «c  —     *" 


speech  to  the  Senate  and  People,  lb. 


Hto' 
ffia  four 


succesrire  triumphs,  SOS.  Amnses  tihe  populaca 
with  shows  and  feasts,  ib.  Hto  plan  of  govern- 
ment, MS,  804.  Setioutfor  Spain,  where  ae  sens 
of  Pompey  are  In  arms,  ib.  Totally  defeats  them 
near  Munda,  305.  Names  himaelf  Consul  along 
with  Mark  Antony,  S07.  Enforces  sumptuary  re- 
gulations, ib.  Hto  plans  and  policy,  ib.,  SOO.  Hto 
character  contrasted  with  that  of  Sylla,  ib.  He 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King,  ib.,  809.  A  conspiraey 
formed  against  bim,  SIO.    He  receives,  at  Rome,  a 


I  N  D  E  X« 


vWt  hvm  Claojntn,ail.  [Kote.)  He  plans  a  series 
of  warty  319.  Fixes  the  soocession  of  oAco  for  two 
years,  ib.  ProgreM  of  the  oonspiracy  afainst  him, 
ib.,  313.  He  to  killed  in  the  Senate  hooM,  3K 
His  will*  318.  Hi*  funeral,  ib.,  310.  CompariMA 
of  his  charaoter  with  that  of  OctaTius,  300. 

Cm*ar,  Aognstns.    See  Octavius, 

Gvnunlciis.    Bee  Germaitieut, 

'  Caios,  born,  417.    Admitted  into  the  order  of 

manhood,  and  declared  chief  of  tiie  Roman  youth, 
428.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Syria,  «Hl.  Wounded,  ib.  Dies  on  hlawmy  home, 
430. 

■  Locni*  to  reliisad  th«  wmsnlate,  but  admitted 
into  the  pnoithood,  4S7.  Admitted  to  the  order  of 
manhood,  418.    Dies  at  MarMaies»4i3. 

Cm9aHom  to  proclaimed  by  Hark  Antony  bolr  to  hto 
father,  SSO.    Killed  by  order  of  OcUtIos,  89IL 

-    •      delMs  -  -  - 


4tt 


Caiemu,  Fusing  < 


I  Antony  in  the  Senate,  331, 


.Cains  C«ear,  admitted  Into  the  conftdenoe 
of  tiie  Bmperor  Tibeilns,  4M.  Declared  suoceMor 
In  the  empire,  407.  Succeeds  llberios  according- 
ly, 483.  Hto  forenunent,  404.  Is  killed  by  Chv- 
iea,lb. 

CalHmu,  DomidOB,  defeated  at  lea  by  the  fleet  of 
Brutus  and  Casiius,  388. 

OtmiUut  defiBato  the  iBTading  Oaale,  and  ralieTes 
the  Capitol,  17. 

Csmitf,  battle  o^  41, 48. 

Cammlehtt,  the  THbnne,  pffopeeae  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  against  the  mtermarriafe  or  Patrldans 
and  Plebeians,  14.    The  repeal  amed  to,  Ih. 

CttpiM,  the,  beileged  by  the  Gauls,  17.  Held  out 
by  ManUus,  hence  named  CapltoUan^ib.  BeUer- 
ed  by  Camillus,  ib. 

timppadoeia,  marder  of  the  king  of,  00. 

Gflyrcie,  Island  oC  becomes  Ae  reddeaee  of  th^  Em- 
peror Tiberitts.  493. 

Ca/puOt  and  its  disftict  of  Campania,  the  first  ptwta- 
dal  goremment  established  by  the  Bowans,  tO. 


goremment 

CtarAe,Mriw,dected consul, 08.  DefiMtedbythe 

OfanbrlflOl.    Hto  death,  80. 
—  Cneins   Papfatius,  consul,  opposes  SyOa  In 

Italy,  138.    Is  afterwaids  killed  by  Ponpey  In  SI- 

efly,  133. 
CmrAa$t.  dty  of,  -to  aatbraity,  87.    Deseription  of 

to  Iocs!  shnatlon,  74.    fte  dty  bedeged,  ih. :  r»> 

dneed  and  burnt, 78;  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  for  a 

Beman  colony,  07. 
CartkofMtm  RepnhllD,  vii*  and  pregireii  of  the,  97. 

The  Carthaginians  unite  widi  toe  Romans  against 


^Evfaus.  88,  80.  The  BomaM  fordfaly  dtoposMss 
them  of  koMina,  which  glres  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war.lb.  The  Ramans  defeat  their  fleet,  30.  Land 
in  AiMoa,  and  defeat  their  anny;  hut  are  routed  in 
'  r  turn,  by  Xandppus,  ib.   Great  naval  eagag«> 


,  ib.  CartlMgouaus  make  concessions  to  ob- 
tain peace  t  which  ends  the  fint  Pnnio  war,  ib. 
Mnttoy  and  InTaaton  of  the  mereeDaiiee  at  Car- 
thage,  31.  Oarthagteiaas  surrender  the  toland  of 
Sardinia  ~ 


breaks  out.  88.    (See  HamnibaL    Sdpio  Aftica. 

Batdo  of  Zama,  and  end  of  thto  war,  80. 

The 'Carthaginians  resohre  to  retske  Bmpoiia,  78. 


88.  Second  Punic  war 
]bai.  Sdpio  Aftica. 
end  of  thto  war,  80. 


Are  defeated  by  Mamlntosa,  lb.  Make  a  formal 
~  r  of  the  dty  of  Carthage,  lb.    Giro  up  all 

d  mlltary  stores,  73.    Are  required  to 

abandon  Carthage,  lb.  Prepere  to  repel  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romians,  Ih.  Goto  a  partial  advan- 
tage, 74 ;  but  are  finaOr  subdued  by  Sdpio,  78. 

CMtea,  one  of  the  conspiraton  against  Cimar,  111, 
814.    Elected  tribune,  SS8. 

Oaariatf,  Sp.  consul,  courts  popularity,  18.  Con- 
demned on  suspicion  of  treason,  lb. 

CusUu,  Caius,  under  Pompey,  bums  and  destroys 
CflMar's  ahipping  at  Messina,  988.  Submits  to 
Cassar,  ib.  Begins  a  conspiracy  against  Caaar, 
310.  Appointed  to  the  aoTcmment  of  Syria,  320. 
Superseded  in  (hrour  of  Dotobella,  391.  PerrisU 
in  taking  powemion  of  the  proriece,  325.  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate,  334.  Is  condemned.  In 
for  the  murder  of  JuHos  Casar,  349. 


Blockadea  Dolabella  in  Laodicea,  343. 
master  of  Laodicea,  lliu  Acquires  the  potsesslon  of 
Syria,  351«  Marches  with  hto  army  to  Smyrna, 
and  Joins  Bmtns,  Ok  Reduces  the  toland  of 
Rhodes,  iU   Beturas,  and  again  forms  a  Junction 


with  Bmtns.  ] 

ib.,  333.    Hu  dirision  to~  defeated  by  Antony,  353.' 

Causes  a  slare  to  put  an  end  to  hto  Ixfe,  lb 


IBX    Hto  speech  to  the  nnited  army, 
dirislon  to  defeated  I     ' 


(MiUUhte,  Lndus  Sergius,  first  appearance  of,  189, 
Hto  conspiracy,  104, 105.  Hto  dasigns  frustrated, 
ih.  18(k  Ttkm  die  field,  lOBL  Is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Petrdus,  ib. 

CatOf  the  Censor,  charactertotic  manners  of,  OBL  Hto 
speech  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  78,  Hto 
eagerness  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  71.  Olh 
tarns  a  trimnph  at  Rome,  7^ 

of  Utica,  anecdote  of,  wUle  a  boy,  137, 188. 

He  urges  the  neoesnty  of  punishing  capitally  the 
Catalioe  conspirators,  108.  Character,  compared 
with  that  of  Cesar,  170,  171.  He  opposes  the 
agrarian  law,  180.  Is  sent  on  a  conunission  to 
Cyprus,  180L    Hto  return  from  Cyprus,^  900.    Hto 


im  from  Cyprus,  900.  B 
of  Pnstors,  in.  Heoppos 
904.    Is  unsnccessftu  as 


repulse  at  the  elecdon 

Pumney  and  Crassus,  i  _ 

candidate  for  the  consulship,  935.  Is  updated  to 
the  command  of  Slcfly,  9M;  but  to  necesdteted 
to  withdraw  from  it,  950,  Saito  into  the  African 
seas,  98L  Lands  at  Berenice  and  marches  to  the 
Roman  prorincOfih.  Tiakeshtostotion  at  Utica,  988. 
Continnes  to  encourag*  the  Patiioto  against  C»- 
sar,  987.  KiUs  UmMl^  90S.  Hto  character,  iU  i 
abi,304L 

CWo,  Cains,  the  tribune,  interpoees  hto  negadve  to 
suspend  the  usual  election  of  magistrates.  904. 

Caiuhu,  I4  Lutedus.  consul,  obliged  to  fly  before 
the  borbereus  nations.  Hi.  Iletoms  and  route 
them,  ih.  Partakes  in  the  triomph  at  Borne  with 
Marius,ibb    Htodeadi,  197. 

Lntadus,  opposes  Pompey's  ] 

15IL    Hto  charaoter  and  death,  170. 

Ctntar,  ofloe  of,  separated  from  that  of 
The  ofllce  roTived,  155.    Becomes  almost  obsolete, 
935.    Is  rerlTcd  in  the  person  of  Julius  Casar,  un- 
der the  dtle  of  PrKfectas  MoruBH  301.    Add  by 
Augustus,  417. 

Censut,  stete  of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  to 
establishment,  3.  {Note)  Account  of  the  Census. 
K  Numbers  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  tfane  off 
the  Gracchi,  and  during  the  consulate  of  Pompey, 
01  and  148L 

CtiUumvits,  appointed  to  asstot  the  prsBlar,  81. 

GMlMHer,  account  of  thto  dirision  of  the  ddaena. 
3L    Stete  of  the  cAitniles  at  the estaUtohmenlef 


nsnl.lS. 

»bsoIet4 


the  census,  Ih.  (NoteJ) 

Chtronea,  battle  of,  19X 

CSbrtof,  birth  of,  4S8w  « 

€Heero^  Marcus  TuOins,  birth  of,  110.  BegfaislD  b* 
dtotingntohed  at  the  bar,  137.  Lends  hto  aid  to  the 
adrancement  of  Pompey,  loaw  Stands  candldato 
for  the  consutote,  101.  Is  elected,  lOS^  Pleads  the 
cause  of  RaMrius,  103.  Denounces  CataUne,  105. 
Is  warned  of  the  conspiracy  of  Lentulus,  and  de- 
tecto  it,  100,  107.  Supports  the  pretensions  of 
Pompey  and  C»sar,  170.  Is  persecuted  by  th« 
tribune  Clodius,  188.  Is  abandoned  by  Pompey. 
187.  Leaves  Rome,  188.  VMldes  in  hto  charaotar, 
lb.  Recalled  from  exile,  103,  107.  Arrives  at 
Rome,ih.  Pleads  the  caase  of  MHo,  995.  Ap. 
pointed  to  the  prorinco  of  CiUda,  938.  Hto  opera- 
tioos  there,  941,  949.  Hto  return  to  Rome,  948. 
Hto  irresolution  upon  the  flight  of  Pompey,  953. 
Has  an  interriew  with  Ciesar,  954.  Retires  for  a 
time  Ihnn  Rome,  399.  Upon  hto  retuiUL  deUrera 
hto  fint  philippto  aaainst  Antonr.  393.  Is  courted 
by  OoteTius,  395.  Encourages  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
and  declares  against  Antony,  897.  Has  the  chief 
direction  of  aflhin  at  Rome,  333.  Is  faiduded  Ia 
the  Ust  of  the  proscribed,  345.  Plies  from  Rome, 
347.    Hto  death,  and  character,  848. 

Cieero,  Quintns  l^illius,  to  besieged  In  hto  camp  by 
Ambiorix,  918.    Relimd  by  Casar,  910. 

OfHeto,  prorince  of,  committed  to  Cicero,  980.  Opo- 
rations  there,  941. 

Ctoi^H,  (Tsrioos  bariMTOos  nations  under  (hto  name) 
defeat  the  RooBans  under  Pajplrins  Carho,  lOk 
Again  defeat  them  under  the  Consul  Sllanns,  103. 
Orercome  two  Roman  armies  on  the  Rhone,  107. 
One  dirision  routed  hy  Marius,  111.  The  other 
dlTislon  cut  off  by  Catuins  and  Marios,  Ib. 

Cbma,  Cornelius,  elected  consul,  194.  Wididrawa 
from  Rome,  190.  Is  agato  reinstoted  to  the  con 
sulship,  197.  Masssera  which  fellows,  lb. ;  at  tost 
stopped  by  Cfama,  Ib.  Prepares  to  oppose  Sylla 
190.    If  kffled  to  a  ranttoy,  lb. 

SO 


474 

<%mtf,«oa«ftht 
orBnitai,ai4. 


IKD 

',  joins  UaMilf  tD  Am  putj 


OM»  in  tlie  Ronan  ootworls,  vlml^  ttt. 

CiMMViM,  brodier  to  Oermanloiui,  Ui  ■mniuoed  im> 
bocflity,  4tf .    Is  raised  to  the  Borereignty,  40C 

CSmwim  penonatee  Afrinpa  Poethonraa,  and  seti  vp 
•  dain  to  Iho  impoml  ikron^  4M.    U  put  to 


doatik,ib. 

§leap€irm  if  cxdnded  from  her  riiare  of  flio  tfnone, 
IM.  She  oncagea  the  aillKtiona  of  JnUna  Caaar, 
iM.  Is  plaeod,  by  Cmmt,  on  the  throne  of  Eaypt, 
»9.  PnyaaTfaittoC«mraeRonie.ni.  (N0&.) 
MeetilCaik  Antony  hi  COieia,  804.  PayaUinav^ 
lit  in  Syria,  99.  Conreya  him  to  Alexandria,  8M. 
Acenmpaniea  fafan  to  Oreeee  with  her  fleet,  804. 
Is  defeated  ta  the  battle  of  Icthnn,  and  ilea  to 
Bfypc,  8Sr.  Her  poUcy  on  anriring  there,  180. 
Bfer  fast  interriew  with  Antony,  Ml.  ReoaiTes  a 
Tialc  froBi  Oetarins,  it.    She  poli  heneif  to  deadi, 

OiieHts  and  patrons,  origfaial  Romana  dirided  into,  8. 

Chdku,  PobHos.  profcneo  the  sacred  rites,  ITO.  Is 
tried  and  aoqnitte^  177.  Elected  a  ttibone  of  the 
people,  189.  Prqfecta  flie  rain  of  Gioero,  180. 
tes  ponoy,  fb.  Opposes  a  proposal  to  recall  Ci- 
cero, 194.  Procores  his  own  dection  as  ledile, 
100.  Stands  candidate  for  tiie  dBce  of  pnsCor,  898. 
Is  killed  fa  a  fray  with  Mflo,  ib. 

CMn,  Ronian,  operation  on,  81. 

CokmUt,  Roman,  nnmber  of,  fa  Italy,  81. 

CbliMMt,  or  Ifae  of  a  Roman  army,  ten  neo  deep, 
878. 

CJbailfie,  aooouut  of  the.  88. 

Common*  and  nobles,  distfaetion  of,  88. 

ConatituHon,  Roman,  reriew  of  tiie,  SO. 

Consul,  ofBce  of,  ftnt  established,  6.    ExtenslTe  na- 

-— tore  of,  lb.  Claimed  by  the  Plebeiaos.  14 ;  yield- 
ed to  titem,  nnder  the  title  of  IfilitU'T  Tribone,  ib. 
Censor  separated  from  the  oAce  or  Consul,  li. 
Tide  9/t  Consul  claimed  by  the  plebeian  order,  10. 
Yielded  to  them,  90.    Power  of  the  conoids,  81. 

CoHnth,  rednced  and  homed  by  the  Romans.  71. 

OoHokmmo,  Cains  Mardns,  proposes  to  abolish  the 
oiBee  of  tribnne.  0.  Is  obU(ed  to  fly,  ib.  Joins 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  lb. 

Ohm,  gratnitons  distribotion  of,  flrst  proposed,  10. 

Obmslto,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  address  to 
Cains  her  son,  04. 

^— •«— —  daughter  of  MoteBns  Scipio,  married  to 
PoMoey  the  Great,  — 
>  Oomettuo  Dolabella. 


See/MeteUo. 
Lentnlas.    See  Lentniuf, 
Menda.    See  Mtrulm, 
Sdpio.    See  Seipio* 


eomtMcht*  mafatains  the  prorinoe  of  Africa,  850. 
Is  defeated,  and  Ulled,  ib. 

€frtunu,  Marcus,  marches  against  the  rerdlted 
gladiatots,  148.  Roots  them,  lb.  Elected  to  the 
oonsnlato,  147.  His  great  prirate  riches,  148. 
Seoretly  unites  himself  to  Pompey  and  Casar,  170. 
Renews  his  confederacy  with  these  leaders.  901. 
Again  elected  consol,  904.  Secures  to  himself  the 
prorinee  of  Syria  for  Ore  years,  905.  Sets  ont  ibr 
his  province,  908.  His  progress  there,  919.  In- 
▼ades  Mesopotamia,  ib.  Is  partially  defeated  by 
the  Parthians,  990.  Is  betrayed  by  Snrena  at  a 
conference,  and  alafa,  991. 

.1  Pnbuus,  son  of  Marensb  serteo  fa  OanL  100. 

Is  detached  to  the  assistance  of  his  firther  fa  Sytfa, 
919.    Is  cot  off  by  the  PartUans,  991. 

CrtU,  InhaUtsnts  of,  war  with  the  Romans,  148. 
Aioredneedby  Metettas,  188. 

CrUognatut,  a  GanHsh  warrior,  Us  speech  to  Us  av 


Ehtfio,  Centaries,  and  Tribes,  Roaun  eltiaans  dirided 
fato,  8. 

CiiriU  MOOmt  (directon  «f  the  paUle  aarasenentoj 
cAee  fastituted,  98. 

Cmio,  the  tribune,  snpporti  Casoi^  cause  at  Rome, 
948.  Sent  by  I&  to  SicUy,  880 :  of  which  he  ao- 
fuires  possession,  ib.  FoHows  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey fato  Africa,  907.  Is  oTorwheimed  by  the  Nur 
midian  allies,  ib. 

Cmnoctfhaim,  batde  of,  84. 

vjfrmn^  liwgdom  of,  becomes  a  Roman  prorlnoe,  110. 


m  vwted  wUh  ato^porary  soreraignly,  11. 


£  Z. 

Donotnslgn  at  the  period  ef  their  eoa 
'  Vh   f^  oTertnmed,  on  ocrasian  of  thn 

Virginia,  18. 
Mhmtiim,  his  many  hanardom  serrieeo,  10. 
— — — ^—  Curias,  the  consul,  reduces 
DieUtor,  ftnt  nearinated,  01    His 

tionofhisodkse,r 


iMoAslleatirsnptanaMBfa  Room,  888. 
the  ofloe  of  Consul,  818.  Is  appointed 
sede  Oasshm  fa  Syria,  899.  Sorprtoes 
885.  Proceeds  to  Laoooea,  848.  lather 
np  br  Cassias,  fai    Dies  by  the  Ipnd  of  a 

Ifrmna.  progress  of  tfw,  st  Rome,  BU 


Smyrna, 


Dnuuo,  lirtos,  the  trOmae,  proposes 
*i  sffstrinatTm,  tfri 

, 3us),  ezploi 

Northern  Ocean,  484.    Is  ml 


tantfaWR,118.    Is 

-  (Oermanlcus),  explores  the 


of  thn 
vMi.  w«.    Is  minted  by  the  army  la- 
perator,  ib.    Defeats  the  German  nations,  ih.    Pm- 
netrntes  to  the  Elbe.  495.    Hb  death,  lb. 

of  Tiberiusj  ads  as  Quaotor,  488.    Is 


entered  on  die  list  of  Consuls,  ib.  Sent  to  mull  a 
mutiny  fa  the  army,  4II.  FoisoMd  by  S^anns, 
459. 

^Mtraekhm^,  amdes  of  Ponmey  and  Oaaar  encaaap 
fa  tlie  neighbonriiood  of,  900.  lines  tiirow&mB  I9 
CiMar  at  Ais  ^lace,  978, 974. 


Blt3ff$,  stoto  of,  fa  tibe  SnCagiBO  orRome,  97.    

of  parties  fa,  980.    (See  Orsor.    Cfeifnftia.)    R*. 
comes  a  Roman  DrorinccL  900. 
Rniliut  Panlos.    See  Pauius. 

\t,  sketoh  of  their  principles,  170, 
""     e,  notice  of  Oe.  90. 


Jnquttttittn  order  at  Rome, 

JRoUans  farite  Antiochns  to  come  fato'  Greece,  8r. 

Are  necessitated  to  sue  for  terms  firom  the  »««-i>nn«^ 

01 ;  which  they  obtain,  ih. 

V 

/Mint  Mazfai\M, 

the  Roman  army,  4L 

imMa  Msasrinatos  PI , 

of  the  army,  190.    Pnto  on  end  to  his  We,  fa. 
Jii«ffec«#,FuHfas,raiaad  to  the  oonsnlato, 08.    Ispnt 

to  death  for  sedition,  00. 

▼afarfns,  aimminnfad  hf  his  ! 


n^^^r- 


toSyDal 


'aleriasb  appointed  ] 

Dictator,  188. 
Fkmmm  DlaUs,  or  Prinstef  Jnpitor,  OMOfthe  tUfaa 

of  Augustus,  4M. 
FiamMnmo,  the  T 


I'aninst  Philip,  04.    Defeatt  Philip,  fa. 
Returns  to  Rome,  and  holds  a  titamp^  87. 
/"^mnfafas,  Cains,  named  OmMoUaBi.  RnnafleoHmi- 

"   \and peri^lMS, with greatpait of hjs arm     " 


Floot,i 

Carthaginian  fleet,  80. 

Asia,  00.    Three  large  fleeto  part  of  thn  I 

ment  fa  the  tiaM  of  Augustas,  400. 
FrtgeUm,  coospiraey  at,  snpptessed,  8 
JWrfa«,  Pnbllw,  the  tilhmie,  Tfalent  doalli  of,  IIS. 
FmMm,  wife  of  Antony,  ralsoa  an  anny  

Tiw,  801.    Plies  to  Bmndlsfam,  and 

Gie^88t.    Her  death,  800. 

a 


the  trihaae,  his  speech  fa  favnnr  of  Po» 
pey^spretenrions,  189.  Is  terdhred  fa  Oatalfaeli 
conspfraoy,  107.  Holds  tiie  gofernnmnt  of  Syria, 
906.  Restores  Anletes  to  the  throne  of  Hgywt^  fa. 
Tried  loft  extortion,  and  ftireed  fato  exile,  918. 

O^Uatltnt,  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  81. 

Gollus,  Asfalos,  persecuted  by  "nberius,  405. 

Gaul,  Cisalpfae,  first  conquered,  83.  InhaMtants  of, 
admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citioens,  987. 


Gauls,  defeat  the   Ronian  army  on  the  AUa,  17 
Burn  the  city  of  Rome,  fa.    Are  rented  and  die. 
'  '     '^amillus,  ib.    Are  agafa  defeated,  88. 
by  Hannibal,  8(1    Further  were  wfch 
i,  58.    (See  Cmtar,  Catus  JuKus.)  Gaul 
I  four  separato  goreromenti,  dtfL    Sen 


Are  routed  by  Hannibal,  8(L 
the  Romans, 
drrided  fato 
Brittamp,  Iiaioam.'^c 


J, 


IHDSZ. 


to  tnnquiniie  Ihs  nmrb^ 
into  Bgyptb  *V»    Diet  «t 

tkrmatu,'  (Sao  JfiM4«fti#.  CS9«orI  Two  hoidoo 
inTmdeOaiiLMa  Aio  catoffby  CSMr,llNl  Hio 
GerauuBc  defeat  tiie  Somont,  487, 


Oormany.-nuh 
oeaoTliKib. 
Andoob,  Oiw 


Giadiaiors,  tnt  eihttitiftn  of,  Sl^ 
Tolt  of  tfaoeo  at  Capua,  14S,  Tbey  defeat  the  Ro- 
man oonauib.  Ok  Art  tnaiky  aoppveMed  by  Crao- 
•u,  14flL 

Grocekut,  Tlbortae,  on|de«Toaa  to  rori? e  the  agrar 
lian  law,  84.  Oppoted  by  the  tribune  Oetmnm, 
M.  TheUwpawod.  ST.  Ittempte  to  procnro  bis 
ff«hOlectioa  fnto  the  trfininato,  88.  b  slain  in  tbo 
capitol,  80. 

■  CaliM»  oapovMi  tbe  caaae  oC  the  ItaBan 

aDlot,  83.  !•  dected  a  tribone,  M.  Rerlrea  the 
agrananlaw,8S.  Is  collected  tribune,  80.  Urns 
fbe  adndssJon  of  the  Italian  allies  to  the  rolTof 
ib.    Kndeavonn  t^gwt  deote^  tiibuae. 


but U r^eetad, 9r.    Is! 


k  fray,  88. 


vub  la  rmw««w, -       ~^.  - 

C!rcc«e.  (See  FMrrkUs,  Aehman  League).  State 
of  Greeee,  (U.  C.  ^Sl).  V.  Philip  aspires  to  the 
aoTOiolpity  of,  sa»  The  Romans  expel  ]iim,M. 
The  Onreki  make  an  Ineflbctnal  struggle  lor  Ifiber- 

H 

JTewUeor  Ibrms  a  settfement  In  Spain,  88. 

Jbmltel  euececds  Hasdrubal  in  eonoaandlng  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  84.  Reduces  Saguntnm, 
88.  Begins  his  march  towards  Italy,  88.  Crosses 
Oe  Pyrenees,  ib.  Passes  the  Rhone,  ib.  Crosses 
Oe  Alp^  37.  Defeats  the  Ron^n  cavalry,  88. 
Defeats  me  Romans  in  a  general  enkagement,  88. 
Marches  towards  Arretlum,  ib. ;  and  defeats  oe 
Bomva  army  under  Flaminius,  ib*  Proceeds  to- 
wards Apulia,  48.  Gains  the  great  battle  of  Can- 
11%  48.  Solicits  liis  country  in  rain  for  supplies, 
44-  Is  roeslled  from  Italy.  48.  ArriTos  with  his 
army  at  Hadrumetnm  in  Africa,  lb.  Holds  a  per- 
■onal  eonferenoe  with  Sdpio,  40.  Is  routed  in  the 
Uttle  of  Zama.  88.  His  great  AdeUty  and  ability, 
dr.  He  flies  to  Antioehos  at  Syracuse,  ib.  En- 
deuTonrs  to  persuade  Aotiochns  to  inrade  Italy, 
88.    Dies  by  mking  poison,  88. 

Matdrubal,  son-in-law  of  HamOcar,  succeeds  Um  in 
the  r'"T'"tM  of  the  CarthaginJin  settlement  fea 


Spain,  84. 


UU. 


oa,  47. 


th8  bivthoK  U  Hannibal.   Sea  JERsnsii. 

tte  son  of  Giago,  opposes  Sc^o  iiiAfri* 
,_.  ^.  Is  surprised  and  defeated,  48.  llTith 
draws  from  the  CarthagbniaA  s^nrlce,  ib.  Is  ro- 
eaUod  by  the  Carthaginfins,  78.  Defeats  tt^  Ro- 
mans, 74. 

HattoHf  tcntt  order  In  the  of^ginal  Raman  legioD,S8. 

JieivttU,  propose  to  ndgrmte  to  die  i^lains  of  Gaul, 
180.  Ar*  hindered,.by  C«iax  from^  Damhig  the 
Rhone,  108.^irtially  defeated  bf  hdn,  ffi.;  and 
Anally  routed,  101. 

flisrs,  Ung  of  Syracuse,  #|tacbes  Umoe^  tp  Ifaa  Ro- 

Oarrfeo 

IT. 
Pom- 


I  State,  1.    Its  Hmlti  in  dkosa 
a  bacoma  antira  maston  at,  88. 


47ft 


»«s,90.88. 
BirUut,  0.  antofs 


firUtu,  0.  antofs  q^  tbp  eonaolata,  888.  OarrJ 
an  the  war  againat  Antony,  888.  Is  Ullfd,  887. 
rjfrco»iM,U|b-pri^p(lliaJewf  restoxadbyPo 
pey,  ua,  mw> 


f 


Jmnu,  temple  of,  dvA  88,  SOT,  418, 418. 

Jtrutmiem,  dty  of,  arriTal  of  rompey  at,  188.      

of  the  temple,  ib.  Its  reduction,  m.  Pompay  en- 
ten  the  HUj  of  HoUes,  ib.,  180. 

Jube,  king  of  Numldia,  puts  an  and  to  Us  life.  880. 

Jtidea,  Hyrcanns  and  Aristobulus  oontend  mr  tka 
soToreignty  of,  187.  Pompey  subdues  Judea,  a^d 
restores  Hyreanus.  188,  lAO.    See  Jimtsa/sm . 

Jtigurtha  Joins  the  JHomaos  against  the  NumantiaaSp 


fitrda,  town  of,  the  •rnlas  of 

aacamnactSO. 
R^laiw,  guilty  of  piratfealdamdatiaos,  88.    The 

Roma^a  make  war  on  theaa,  ib.   The  piyriaaa  ava 

snbduaia,87. 
imperaiar,  HOe  of,  bestowed  apon  OetaTins,  418. 
Mnsubrts,  Gaulish  nation  of  the,  attack  the  Roman 

mlonies  ot  Cremona  and  Plaoaatia,  8\ 
'  inter€»t  of  money,  1  per  cent,  only,  allowed,  18. 
Uofa  Famase,  probably  the  slta  of  the  aaptyiof  a&- 

i;raMmamea',stataoftha,  (17.  attrjOI.   Clolmto 

ga  antollad  as  Roman  otiaens,  118. 
Mk.  Ww  powoiiod  during  tha  Salt  AM  of  IM  S^ 


70.  Aspires  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Numidia,  180.  Cum 
off  his  brothers  UiemMol  and  Adheibal,  ib.  b 
supposed  to  bribe  the  Roman 


and  Adheibal,  ib.    .. 
. .  m  Senate,  ib.    Ha  a»- 

deoTOurs  to  treat  with  them,  181.  Appeal*  aa  ^ 
anppUant  at  Rome,  ib.  la  dismiaaad  from  tka  oltj^ 
188.  Surprisea  Aulna  Albfams,  fb.  Is  defeated  kf 
IfeteRos,  103.  Plies  to  Mauritania,  l04.  U  arar- 
oome  by  Marias,  188.  Seiaed  by  Bocchns,  and  da- 
liTored  up  to  the  Romans,  ib.  |s  brought  to  Roaaob 
and  left  to  perish  in  a  dungeon,  107. 

JuUa,  daughter  of  Julias  Caaar,  is  maniad  to  Ptoa^ 
pay,  185.    Her  death,  818. 

daughter  of  Octavius,  Is  married,  Ui,  ta 

Maroellus.  410;    Ul§,  ta   Agilpp^  418; 
Uh,  ta  fabmiiu,  «tt.    Har      "      '     " 


bydlractfoBof  Jattm 


Casar,  and  hmwa-oaOad  Ju 
Ii 

I^mn  if  Tan  TiJAn.    Sao  Xhcmnvirs. 

Xi^iofi,  Roman,  aoeount  of  tiia  arraagaawnt  af  tiba^ 
tg,  Difbrenoe  between  the  legion  deaoibed  by 
Polvbius,and  that  of  Casar,  ib.  (JVMs.)  Compaaad 
with  the  Grecian  Phalanx,  84.   Augmented,  88. 

Ltntulus,  Publins  ComeliuSt_pE«tor,  his  conapiraay 
Inferourof  CataUne,188.  Detaotad*  4b.,  187.  Pat 
to  death,  I'' 

his  pro 
.  Italy  witn  ma  army :  out  u 
to  Sardinia,  where  he  dlea,  ib. 

Maious  Anilias,  namao  Oamar  Dlctatar« 

Sbariaa  the  fortanea  of  Antony,  881.  Foima 
ition  with  him,  880.  Is  denoonoed  as  an 
r  by  the  SenataL  Hk  Ibe  sentence  rarorsed, 
forms  a  confedaraey  widi  Antony  and  Oe- 
tariuSfib.  Becomes  the  tool  of  these  leaders,  848. 
Is  orerlookad  in  a  now  pardtion  of  the  empiro, 
800.  inheres  to  OotSTias,  Stt.  -Is  sent  to  Africa* 
as  goremor,  885.  Claims  Sidly,  875.  la  sap. 
pluite^  In  the  command  of  thaafmy,l|^  Radiaa 
foItaly,ib.    Hisdead^48S. 


LeoUut,  i[.  Anffias,  daetad  ooasal,  181    

for  his  proTiace  of  IVansalpine  Ganl,  ib.    Arrirea 
In  Italy  widi  Us  army:  but  is  rooted.  180.    FUpa 


oposed,10i    RerlradbyTlbaiiaB 


Ltg  Caauleia  pasfed,  1^ 
_  Lidnia,  first  proposed,  10 
Oraoehaa,84.    Carried  into 
-*—  Tribonia  adopted,  80. 
Sempronia  passed,  87.    RaflTad,0ib 

FUcidia,87«, 

i^H  Scriboniw,  entertains  pcatoaaioiis   to  tbm 

dkrone  of  Casar,  444. 
Xictoloiabw.    899  Lex ^Mnia. 
Lkinku,  tha  Consul,  sails  to  Bplrus,  to  attapk  dm 

'  Macedoniaas,  88.    Is  partially  defpatad,  (h. 

lAguria,  conqneiad  by  ma  Romans,  08. 

^im.  In  the  Itoman  outworks,  wh^t,  888. 

X48S  of  the  Roman  army,  278. 

lAUraiitre,  first  dawning  of,  aaap^g  tba  Romans,  88L 

'  Patronised  by  MaKenas,  300. 
JUffi^  DruaiUa,  is  married  by  the  Emperor  Aaga^ 
ttts,  870.    Har  seal  for  t|m  adTancemant  of  her  sea 


nberius,  488, 431    Her  death,  458. 


lMcullu9,  consul,  is  opposed  to  Midsridates,  148. 
Defeats  UTanky,  ik^SttJly  naia  hip.  Sw  14<- 
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VwohM  iiitD  Armenia,  and  defeat!  Tlfranei,  148. 
larests  Ttgranocerta,  lb.  Roota  the  Armenian  ar- 
my, ifau  Takes  the  city,  ih.  A  mutiny  breaks  oat 
in  the  Roman  army,  lAO.  Lncollaa  aaperteded  by 
Pompey,  IftO,    Obtains  a  triumph  at  Rome,  171. 


Maeedamkij 


Ur.  oonqnered  by  the  Romans*  6r.  Tfte 
claimed  by  Andriscus,  70.  Macedonia  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  ib^  See  Perseus, 
PMUp' 

MmcenaSf  Cains  CUnins,  becomes  of  the  ooundi  of 
OctaTius,  369.  Grants  his  protection  to  YirgQ, 
0K.  (iMe,)  Presides  in  the  administration  at 
Rome,  8198.  Dissoades  Octavins  from  resigning 
die  sorereicnty,  400.    Death  and  character,  4S7. 

Mt^Uus,  8p.  Ii  put  to  death,  15. 

MtmUue  (Capttolinos)  defend*  the  capitol  against 
the  Gaids.  17.  Aocnsed  of  sspiring  to  regu  dig- 
nity, W ;  and  pat  to  death,  Ifll 

MaiMus,  the  oonaul,  reduces  tlie  Galatians,  61. 

ifareeiius,  Marcos  Clatidias,  consul,  defeats  Hanni- 
bal at  Nola,  48. 

*  Marcos  Claodios,  propoaca  to  recall  C0> 

aar  fkom  Gaol,  S38.    Again  nrges  the  recall,  9tt, 

•- Cains  Glaodios,  elected  to  the  oonsnlahip, 

M^  Delirers  his  sword,  as  oonanl,  into  the  hands 
«f  Pompey,  MO. 

■  soes  for  die  oonanlate  ten  years  before 

the  legal  age,  41S;  Uolda  the  ollloe  of  sdile,  418. 
His  death,  414. 

Mmrius,  Cains,  his  ilist  appearance,  OOL  Is  elected 
eonsnl,  10^  Admits  necessitoos  dtiaens  into  the 
legions,  ib.  Prosecotes  the  war  against  Jogurtha, 
ih.  Defsats  Um,  lOfli.  Is  reelected  consal,  107. 
Returns  in  triumph  to  Rome,  ib.  Sets  out  for 
Oaol,  ib.  Is  elected  consul  a  third  time,  110  ;  and 
•  fourth  time,  ib.  Routs  one  diTision  of  the  bar- 
barians, ib.  Is  elected  consal  for  the  fifth  time, 
111.  Assists  Catnlus  in  routing  the  barbarians,  ib. 
Has  a  triumph  along  with  Oatulns,  ibi  Elected 
consul  for  the  sixth  nme,  US.  Unites  his  interest 
to  tihat  of  the  tribone  Satuminas,  ibw  Acts  in  con- 
cert with  Publins  SnJpicins,  IS^  Leaves  Rome 
noon  the  arrival  of  Sylla,  ih.  Returns,  and  joins 
Umaelf  to  Cinna,  IM.  Is  admitted  into  Rome, 
1S7.  Horrid  scenes  of  murder  which  follow,  ib. 
He  asanmea  die  uAoe  of  consal,  'ib.    His  deadi. 

jr<eriif#,  the  younger,  oppevea  Sylla,  180.  Is  defeat- 
ed at  Prsnest^,  ISL    Ellis  himself,  iU 

Ifare,  PoUios  Virgilias.    See  rirgUius, 

MarseiUes,  city  of,  inrested  by  Cwar,  1801  Defeat 
of  the  MarseilUan  fleet,  SfiO,  S04.  Progress  itf 
the  siege  of  Marseilles,  SOI  Second  naval  defeat, 
SOOw    The  dty  yielded  up  to  Casar,  S08. 

MasMsM  Joins  the  Roman  anny  in  AiHea  against 
the  Carthaginians,  47.  Dispossesses  Syphax,  and 
aacends  Um  Nvmldian  throne,  48L  Aftarwarda 
withdraws  from  the  Roman  interest^  7< 

Massacre  ordered  by  Sylla,  181.  By  Octavias,  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus,  S4flL 

Uemmhu,  Caius,  forges  an  edict  of  senate,  SI7,  Bk- 
poitg  the  transaction,  ih. 

S^enUist  L,  Cornelius,  elected  consal,  ISO. 

-  priest  of  Jopiter,  his  boldness  in  death,  1S7. 

See  Crassus, 

of,  diluted  betw^eeu  die  Car> 
thaainiaiis  and  Romans,  SO. 
iieteUus  MacedonicuB,  Quintns  Caoilias,  ordered  by 
Labeo  to  be  thrown  flrom  the  Tarpman  rock,  91. 


IfraopolaMi 
Messtna,  pi 


Sared  by  the  interpoaitfon  of  anotfier  trlbone,  ib^ 

Nomidicos,  Q.  CMrflios.  is  elected  consul, 

lOS;  Defeats  Jugortha  in  Africa,  108L  Opposes 
the  fection  of  Manas  and  Satominus,  and  is  forced 
Into  exile,  118l  Recalled  by  the  Roman  people, 
114 ;  and  again  elected  to  the  consulate,  Ih. 

Plua,  Q.  GMciUns,  joins  Sylla,  130.    Defeats 

the  army  of  Carbo,  181.  Is  elected  consal,  184. 
Condoets  the  war  against  Sertorins,  140.  The  war 
snccessfhlly  terminated,  ih..  Obtains  a  triumph, 
147. 


Creticua,  Q.  CmcIUos,  Is  raised  to  the  ccfo- 
sulate,  14(1,  Seta  oat  for  the  ioland  of  Crete,  ih. 
Reduces  the  Cretans,  4NL  Obtains  a  trlomi^  at 
""        1,171. 


MeteUus  Nepos,  die  tribone,  proposes  to  faiTile 
pey  and  bib  army  to  Rome,  17^  His  motion 
ruled,  ib.  Plies  to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  ITS. 
Cornelius  Scipio.    See  Seipio,  Me 


MUo,  tribone,  prosecutes  Clodias  for  his  crimes,  IM. 
Opposes  the  election  of  Clodias  as  eadile,  100.  Is 
•ocuaed  by  Clodias,  hot  acquitted,  ih.  Is  tried  fei 
the  morder  of  Clodias,  SS5.  Is  condemned,  and 
retires  to  Marceillea,  ih,  AttempU  to  take  poasaa 
sion  of  Capua,  381. 

Mktutius  Rnfus  opposes  Hannibal,  4L 

Mitkridaies,  king  of  Pontua,  ioTolves  himself  In  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  ISl.  Orders  a  general  Baa» 
aacre  of  the  Roman  citiaens  in  Ana,  1S4.    Hia  ar> 

X defeated  by  Sylla,  near  Cfamronea,  ISO ;  and 
rwanls  at  Orchomenoa,  Vb,  He  treats  with 
Sylla,  1S8.  Joins  Sertorins,  and  preparea  to  asaka 
war  on  the  Romans,  180.  Declares  war,  and  takca 
posaesaion  of  Cappadoda  and  Phrygia,  UX  Over. 
—  -      '   ,14i    Im  siege  to  Oie  town  of  Cy*- 


runs  Bithynia, 
'    •,ib.    His 


i  or  dispersed,  ib. 

Collects  a  new  army,  ibu    Is  totally  rooted  by  Ln- 

-      -----       ••  ^to  bei  ■      ■ 


tm,  144.  Orders  Ids  women  to  be  put  to  dead^ 
ibb  His  flight  to  AH^enla,  lb.  Again  makea  head 
against  the  Romans,  101.  Is  routed  by  Pompey, 
IMl  Forms  plans  to  renew  the  war,  IMl  Pott  n 
period  to  his  Ufe,  ih.    His  character.  100. 

Mims  Sacer,  aeceasion  of  a  great  body  of  PleMaao 
to  the,  7. 

Mumimius,  the  Roman  ccnaol,  indneaa  Cnilnth,  17. 

Mmnda,  batde  of,  806. 

MuHna,  aiege  of,  by  Antony,  ML  Batda  a:^  Ui, 
kt  of  the  aiege  by  Antony,  ibb 


Nabts,  tyrant  of  Lacedaman,  eoiliedhy  the  Romania 
ML 

Nasiea,  Sctpio,  orerChrowa  die  fection  of  TibeiiuB 

Gracchus,  80. 
JVovjr,  Roman,  origin  of  die»  SO. 
Nero,  Tiberios  Claudioa,  retirea  into  Sicily,  SOa 

livia  is  separated  irom  him,  870. 

Tiberius  CUodios.    See  T%berhu, 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  aooceeds  to  die  an> 

rereignty,  404.    His  weakneas  and  foUy,  4flB ;  anA 

death,  ihw 
NerHi,  the,  one  of  Che  Belgic  nations,  resblTn  to  op- 
pose Cnaar,  100.    Are  rooted  by  him,  Ih. 
Nebies  and  Commons,  distinction  of,  88. 
Nenims,  Sofenaa,  elected  tiibone,  hot  alain  by  fhn 

fection  of  Saturninus,  IIS. 
Norbanus,  C.  Junius,  consol,  defeated  by  Sylla,  180. 

Kills  Umself,  in, 
Numantia,  in  Spain,  obstinate  realMBnoa  made  by 

the  inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  78.    Siege  of 


stronghold,  70.    Its  redocdoo  by  femine,  ih. 
iVkffMtfia.    {S99  Swvhax,)    Contest  for  the  crown  o^ 
OflL  JSee  Jugmrihk)    No   •"   • 
proTUice,  OOQb 


Oaths,  aaerednesB  of^  amonf  the  RoBMna,  flSL 
Oetavia,  is  married  to  MaiK  Antony,  SOU    She  goea 

to  Greece  to  meet  her  husband,  881,    Antony  foiw 

bids  her  adrance,  lU    Her  pnident  eondnct,  Aw 

Herdeadi,4S9. 
Octavhts,  M,  the  tribane,  oppasca  die  Tirinlan  law, 

80.    Is  degraded  from  the  tillmnate,  87. 
— ^—  Caios,  (Gmar  Aogustos),  grand^ephev 


«f  JoHoa  Casar,  hia  ftrat  poblie  appearance,  OHL 
Seta  oot  tnm  ApoUonia  fof  Italy,  ibw  Assiunoa 
Cnaar^  name  and  destgnaboo,  8M.  Anivea  at 
Rome,  lb.  Holda  a  cooferenoe  with  Antony,  1^ 
Declares  against  him,  8S7.  Advances  to  Rome,  lU* 
Hb  altoatioo  and  address,  8S8.  Named  propiator. 
San  Marchea  against  Antony,  Ifaw  Antony  Is  de 
fbated,  887.  Soea  far  the  oOce  of  conaol,  840.  A 
depotation  of  soldiers  demaod  the  ooosolate  fee 
him,  841.  It  is  granted,  ih.  Re  enters  Rome  wi«h 
his  army,  »tt.  Boters  on  oflloe,  ih.  Renealr 
the  acts  of  attainder  agaftnat  Antony  and  Lepi* 
doa,  S44b  Has  an  faiterriew  with  theae  leaden^ 
and  forma  a  coalition  with  them,  ih.  llMy  ceaeert 
a  list  of  proscripdons,  84S.  He  passes  Into  Oreecn 
Brotus  and  Casaioa,  801    Trim  to  prevolbw 


a  geoeral  eogagement,  Ibw,  807.    Totally 
Ihn  rof  nbttoan  army,  ih.    Makae  a  n«w  | 


I  N  O  EX. 


«f  fhe  empire  wifh  Antony,  159.  Seta  oat  for 
Eome,  ih,  Uu  errival,  800.  Cunnivea  at  tbe  ex- 
eesves  of  hie  loldiery,  ib.,  MI.  Tekea  the  field 
nninat  Antonio*  the  eoncut,  and  Pnlvia  the  wife 
et  Antony,  ih.  Shnte  n^  Antonina  in  Pernaia,  863. 
Dreadfol  execntioua  which  follow,  ib.  Porma  with 
Antony  a  new  partition  of  the  empire,  8M.  Con> 
cindea  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sextua  Pompeina, 
887—309.  Repndiatea  hia  wife  Scribooia,  and  mar- 
tie*  Uria  Druailla,  870.  Renewa  the  war  with 
Sextus,  871.  la  donated  by  him,  ib.  Landa  in  Si- 
cily with  a  part  of  hli  army,  878.  Hia  tnnaporta 
defeated  and  diaperaed,  ib.  He  takea  Mylae,  874. 
Hia  fleet  defeata  that  of  Pompeina,  ib.  He  becomea 
maater  of  Sicily,  875.  Stripa  Lepidna  of  hia  ahare 
of  the  aoToreignty,  870.  Amoonl  of  hia  foroea,  877. 
Madnona  anirit  among  them  qneHed,  ib.  He  re 
tuma  to  Italy,  878.  His  maateny  policy  tliere»  ib. 
Raptnre  with  Antony,  888,  8M.  Proparea  for  war, 
lb.  Embarka  for  Greece  with  an  armT,  880.  Takea 
hia  atation  in  Eplma,  ib.  Preperea  hu  fleet  ibr  ac- 
tion, 887.  Totally  defeata  Antony,  lb.  Continaea 
to  reaide  aome  time  in  Aaia,  888.  la  met  at  Bnm- 
diaiam  by  the  aenate  and  magiatratea,  880.  Seta 
cat  for  Bgypt,  ib.  Defeata  the  enemy,  881.  Haa 
aa  interview  with  Cleopatra,  ib.  Retnma  to 
Room,  896.  Hia  three  trinmpha,  ib.  Appropriateo 
exclnaively  to  himaelf  the  tlUe  of  Imperator,  800. 
Holda  a  conanltation  with  Agrippa  and  Macenaa 
abont  reaigning  the  aorereignty,  400.  Pnrgea  the 
aenate  of  obnoxiona  membera,  401.  Hb  pretended 
reaignation  of  the  aorereigntv,  40S— 404.  Agreea 
to  continae  to  bold  a  ahare  of  the  goremment,  ib. 
The  aenate  beatow  on  him  the  title  of  Aognatoa, 
400.  Hia  political  eatabliahment  aa  emperor,  ib., 
407.  Hia  domeatio  eatabliahment,  408.  Extent  of 
hia  empire,  lb.  Hia  funily  and  oourt,  410.  Paaaea 
into  (teal,  and  afterwarda  reaidea  aome  lime  in 
Spain,  411.  Hia  Olneaa  and  reooTory,  418,  414. 
Seta  oat  Ibr  Egypt,  415.  Retnma  to  Rome,  417. 
Reforma  the  liat  of  aenatora,  lb.  Repeati  die 
fiwce  of  a  reaignation,  418.  Rerirea  the  law  for 
eneonraging  marriage,  ib.,  410.  Spenda  two  yeara 
in  Oanl,  420,  «tl.  Retnraa  to  Rome,  ib.  Acti  aa 
principal  nmomer  at  the  Amoral  of  Agrippa,  4». 
Aaaomea  the  title  of  Flamen  Dialw,  or  Prieat  of 
Jupiter,  4S4.  Reanmea  the  goremment  for  ten 
yeara  more,  435.  Makea  innoTationa  reapecting 
criminal  triak,  4S8.  Re-aaanmea  the  oflice  of  ord^ 
nary  conaol,  4n.  Baniahea  hia  dangbter  JnlU, 
429.  Again  reanmea  the  nyremment  Ibr  ten  yeara 
longer,  480.  Begin*  to  langniah  and  decay,  ib. 
BnOda  an  imperial  manaion  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
Ib.  la  thrown  into  alarm  and  dejection,  484.  Hia 
amoaementa  in  hia  old  age,  485.  Entera  on  a  fifth 
period  of  ten  yeara,  ib.  Aa*ainea  Tlberina  aa  hia 
aaaodate  in  the  empire,  480.  Diea,  ib.  Hi*  wilL 
437.  Hia  character,  438-  — 
QrckomtnM,  battle  uf,  125. 


PoiefiMR,  die  height  on  whkh  die  Bomana  fifet  took 
poat,  8. 

Panta,  C.  Ylbina,  named  to  the  conanlate,  881. 
Marehea  towarda  Oanl,  880.  I*  woonded,  887. 
Die*,ib. 

ParthUnu,  are  inraded  by  die  Roman*  under  Cn*- 
ana,  213.  PardaUy  defeat  Craaana,  290.  Paaa  the 
Euphratee,  to  expel  the  Romana  from  Syria,  948. 
Are  routed  by  Caina  Caaaina,  ib.  Again  ioTade 
and  OTermn  Syria,  808.  Are  defeated  by  Vend- 
dioa,  809.  Cut  off  a  part  of  the  army  of  Antony, 
879.  Theb  nncummon  method  of  carrying  on  war, 
ib.  (JVofa.)  They  aend  a  reference  to  the  Roman* 
reapeedng  the  ancceaaien  to  the  throne  of  Parthia, 
411. 

PatrMms  and  Piebeiana,  divition  of  the  Roman 
people  into,  9.  The  Patridaa*  become  poaaeoaed 
ef  a  complete  aiiatoeraoy,  0.  Patridan*  and  Pl^ 
beiana  frequently  atood  in  the  relation  of  creditor 
and  debtor,  na  well  aa  of  patron  and  dient,  Ib. 
iNoi€,)  The  Patrieiaaa  neeeaaitated  to  admit  the 
Plebeian*  into  aeTeral  of  their  right*  and  ptlri- 
legea,  until  the  diatinction  of  Patridan  and  Ple- 
bmau  become*  merely  nominal,  8, 18, 14»  15, 19, 19. 
Bee  PUbekau. 

Pmirmu  and  Client^  dbdaedoao  iaMng  dio  origiud 


4n 


Paultu,  L.  Emilia*,  elected  to  the  coaoalahip,  41. 
Takea  the  field  againat  Hannibal,  ib.  la  alain  at 
the  batde  of  Canme,  42. 

Pauius,  Emilioa,  aon  of  the  former,  elected  oonani, 
00.  Proaecutca  the  war  againat  Peraeoa,  ib.  De> 
feata  him  at  Pydna,  ib. 

Pedius,  Q.  named  conaol,  841.  Korea  and  carriea  a 
repeal  of  the  act  of  attainder  ai^nat  Antony  ant. 
Lepidua,  M4.    Diea,  840. 

Pen€tu,  aedon  oo  the,  05. 

PeratfMt,  aon  of  Philip,  aaoend*  the  throne  of  Maoe* 
donia,  88.  Prepare*  to  aaaert  the  independence  of 
hia  kingdom,  04.  PartiaHy  defeata  the  Romana, 
05.  Offera  to  treat  with  them ;  bat  hia  adrancea 
•ra  rejected,  ib.  la  rented  at  Pydna,  07;  and 
taken  priaoner,  ib.  • 

Penuia,  fai  Italy,  aiegn  of,  80S. 

Petrehu,  appointed  one  of  Pompey'a  Uentenanta  in 
Spain,  250.  Hia  fidelity  and  attachment,  101.  He 
ii  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Gaaar,  108. 

P*tronhu,YiM  aadrv  applicable  to  the  court  of  the 
llj^tww  Bmperoxa,  400. 

Pkaiattx,  Gceoian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legimi, 
54. 

Pkamaee^  InTadea  Armenia,  180.  Defeata  Demi- 
do*  Calrina*,  ih.  Attaok*  C«*ar.  but  i*  rooted, 
187.  ^^ 

Ph&nmm,  great  batde  of,  178.  Comparadre  lo** 
on  the  different  *ide*  in  the  action,  179. 

PkUi9,  King  of  Macedonia,  unite*  with  the  Cartha. 


ginian*  acainat  the 
with  the  Roman*,  47 , 
the  Carthaginian*,  ib. 


Roman*,  48.     Make*  peace 


Attack*  Athene,  58.    I*^ 
r.M.    Obliged  I 


feated  near  Phera  in  The**aly,  54.    Obliged  to  ao- 

eept  «f  the  term*  of  the  Roman*.  55.    Join*  th« 

Roman*.  59.    Hi*deadi,0t. 
PJUI<pp«,l»atdeof,857. 
Pidna,    See  Pfdmm, 
Pirates,  their  numbera  and  audacity  in  the  Italian 

*ea*,  151.    Are  di*pei»ed  and  ruined  by  Pompey, 

PUo,  Calpnzniu*,  the  Conanl,  hia  campaign  againat 
Jugartha,  101.  Hi*  treaty  with  that  Prince,  ib. 
Hi*  *nooe**  in  Maeedonia,  110. 

-  appointed  gOTomor  of  Syria,  447.  I*  tiled 
the  murder  of  Oermanion*,ib.  Put*  hiamelf  te 
ith,44B. 

Pimteu$  marchee  to  the  snppcort  of  Lepldu*  againat 
Antony,  880.  Retreat*.  889.  Join*  the  party  of 
the  TriamTirate,S44.    la  named  Conattl.848r 

Plautku,  the  tribune,  obtaina  the  enactment  of  *•• 
Teral  naeful  lawa,  110. 

Piebeimu  held  in  algeot  degradation  by  die  Palri- 
dana,  0.  They  retire,  hi  a  body,  to  the  Mono  S*> 
oer,  7.  A  treaty  eonduded,  by  which  the  trfbnni- 
dan  power  la  eetabliahed,  8.  They  extend  their 
power*,  18.  Are  fbund  endtied  to  enact  law*,  ib. 
Procure  the  abrogation  of  the  law  againat  their  in- 
termarriage  with  the  noUea,  14.  Obtain  a  right  t$ 
be  elected  Military  Tribune*  with  oonenlar  power, 
lb. ;  afterward*,  to  be  elected  Conaul*,  19 ;  and,  at 
laat.  fill  all  the  ofllce*  of  State  along  with  the  P^ 
triciana,10.    Sw  Pairicians. 

P4eMMtw,hl*greatahu*eefjpoweratIiecKi,4a.  I* 
ordered  priaoner  to  Rome,  in. 

PoUn  cf  die  Romana,  OS,  77. 

PolpMut,  the  hiatorian,  a  priaoner  In  Italy  fei  Bere^ 
teen  year*,  70. 

Pampeff.  Cndu*,  (ramamed  the  Oreati)  birth  3f,  110. 
Join*  Um*elf  to  SyUa,  180.  Quell*  the  dieturban- 
oe*inSldly.l83.  Fhil*he*  the  war  in  Africa,  184^ 
Return*  to  Rome,  and  obtain*  a  triumph.  185.  ia 
pronounced  tkt  Great  by  Sylla,  lb.  Hi*  de*ir« 
ofpcraonaleonaideration,  ib.  la  aent  to  Spain* 
140.  la  nardallj  defeated,  ib.  Bnt  alterwaide 
*noce**fh&y  flnbhe*  the  war,  ib.  Ohtaia*  a  triumph 
at  Rome.  147.  Piticure*  hi*  election  a*  conanl 
along  with  Craaana,  ib.  Hia  deportment  aa  a  pri> 
▼ate  ddaen,  148.  Hia  diaatmnladon.  151.  (See 
CaHtUu,  Lutatiut,  GaMnku).  U  Inveated  with 
the  aupmie  command  orer  ml  the  fleeta  and  ar. 
'  I  of  the  Republic  fer  three  yn 
ited  to  auperaede  Locullua  In  Po 


154.    Ap. 

I,  &C155. 


foota  the  army  of  Mithridatea,  150.  Marehea  into 
Syria,  157.  Take*  pa**e**ion  of  Jenualem,  150b 
Bedege*  and  rednee*  the  Temple,  ib.  Entera  the 
Holy  «f  Holie*,  109.  Set*  out  fer  Emepe,  lOO. 
Arrive*  at  Robm,  178.  HI*  epleDdid  triuniph,  17^ 
175.   PoHthnlmowunee  UtTCatoohialntiMl 


INDEX. 

Hit  marriage 
— • iwer. 


to  that  of  0«ttr  and  CraamM,  170. 
to  Julia,  189.  la  ToaCed  with 
191,  Vidta  C«ar  at  Luoea, 
renew  their  conliederacy,  801.  Elected  to  the  con- 
aolate  the  aeoond  tim&  tM.  Secorea  to  himaelf 
the  proTinee  of  Spain  for  five  yean,  fOft.  Bat  re- 
aaaina  in  Italy,  ib.  Hb  Intriaiiea  at  Rome.  til. 
Death  of  Jalia,  tU,  Fropoaallo  name  him  Dicta, 
tor,  S19.  He  marries  Cornelia,  ttl.  la  named 
sole  Consul,  fM.  His  condaet,  00.  Renewal  of 
his  goremment  in  Spain  for  other  fire  years,  lb. 
Assmnes  Metellos  Boipio  ftw  his  coUeague  in  the 
consulate,  UO.  Hb  jealousy  of  C«sar,  S«0.  Is  In- 
vested, by  the  Senate,  with  the  supreme  command 
orer  the  treasury  and  forcea  of  tba  Republic,  MB. 
Retires  to  Capua  on  the  ipproach  of  Casar  to 
Rome,  SSO.  Falls  back  to  JBrundfadam,  iSS.  An- 
baika  for  Bpiros,  S9S.  The  army  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  b  aubdned  by  Cesar,  90S.  Pompey  gamers 
a  large  force  in  Uie  East,  907  ;  and  coUecta  a  flee^ 
908.  Chooses  a  dilatory  war,  V%  Surpriaea  and 
carries  one  of  Giesar's  stations,  174.  Defeeta  him, 
Sra.  Dtrects  hb  march  towards  Thessaly,  ih.  Rd> 
camps  near  the  Tillage  of  Pharsalus,  977.  Is  rout- 
ed  in  the  batde  of  PharmBa,  978, 970.  FMea  to 
Egypt,  980.  Is  murdered  1^  order  of  Ptelomy  the 
king,  ib. 

^smptfy,  CnsBUs,  eldest  son  of  Pompey  the  Oreat^ 
heads  an  army  in  Spain,  in  oppoaitioa  to  Cnsar^ 
804.    Is  defeated  and  slain,  309. 

-  Sextos,  younger  son  ef  Pompey  the  Great, 

holds  ont,  in  me  prorince  of  Sicily,  againfft  the 
"  ns  of  the  second  triumrirate.  800.    Cal- 

Ji  seourinff  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 

Sardinia,  809.  Joias  himself  to  Antony,  885. 
Blocks  up  the  porta  ef  Italy.  807.  Is  inrited  to  a 
personal  conference  with  OctaTius  and  Antony, 
ifau ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  ib.  He  re- 
tuma  to  SicOy,  808.  Prepares  for  war  against 
OctaTius,  871.  Defeats  him  at  sea,  lb.  la  defeated 
in  hb  tarn  by  Agrippa,  373.  Destroys  the  transpona 
of  OctaTius,  374.  lib  own  fleet  b  totaHy  defeated 
by  Agrippa,  ib.  Hb  flight  to  Lesboe,  878.  He  snes 
for  protectiou  from  Antony,  880.  la  reAued.  wad 
pot  to  death,  tt>. 

Pofi/wr,  kingdom  of.    8m  JUUkHdtOti. 

Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brotos, 
her  reaolntion  and  eooatancy,  818.     H^r  death, 

£*T^ftetp  or  goremor  of  a  prortooe,  flral  appointed, 

90k 

Frttjochu  Annon»,  duties  of  flib  nrriainnal  oflieer, 
1ft. 

Prwtor,  instltotion  of  the  ofllce  of,  90.  Conflned  to 
tlie  Patrician  order,  Ib.  A  teeond  prater  appoint- 
ed, 81.  The  number  of  pnstors  augmented  to  six, 
8L  Persons  pass  thmurii  die  office,  In  order  to 
acquire  the  hereditary  tiUe,  879. 

Prmtwriam  bands,  flnt  appointed,  410.    Aaaome  the 
disposal  of  the  SOT 
Are  broke  by  Galba, 

rTwitcipttf  Second  order 
gion,  93. 

ProHsripHtm,  origin  of  tfab  name  and  praotlee,  189. 
Proacripdena  of  Sylla,  ib.    Of  the  second  Trium- 


Beguhu,  Atflhu,  the  eonsvL  b  made  a  capHte  la 
Africa,  80. 

Bi$Ugiom,  state  of,  among  the  original  Romans,  4. 

RevotuiUnu  in  the  Roaftan  atete :  chungc  froiu  »  too- 
naichy  to  a  republic,  9.  From  a  republic  to  an 
eBBpire,  801    808. 

Rhodes,  bland  of,  b  reduced  by  Ca^niiis,  391. 

Rhone,  passage  of  the,  bT  Hannibal,  80. 

Rome,  aty  of. — Extent  of  the  city  under  tbe  monar. 
chT,  9.  Immensity  of  the  contmno  Aeweia,  ib 
{Note,)  City  burned  by  the  Oaiib,  17.  Rebuiliimg 
of  the  dty,  18.  Streets  first  paved  with  sttoue.  Oft. 
Ronw  taken  by  Sylla,  193.  The  city  invested  l»y 
Cinna  and  Marina,  130 ;  capitulates,  127.  Tlie  Car 
pitol  acci<VmtallT  burned  down,  130.  JoJUus  Cesrar 
omamento  the  dty  with  Tarious  public  works,  xlS. 
The  aquedacti  begun  by  Casar,  completed  by  An- 
tony and  OcteTioa,  308.  The  great  commoa  sewers 
cleansed,  and  public  baths  establi»hed,  303.  The 
dty  adorned  by  ^nauT  public  bnildinits,  411.  la 
OTerflowed  by  inundadou  of  the  Tiber,  431. 

RuUus,  Senrilios,  tribune,  proposes  hb  agrarian 
law,  109.    Rriected,  103. 

RutUhu,  P.  rediw  in  exile  to  Smyroa,  116, 117. 


eurpationa 
culates  on 


eteignty  of  the  empire,  400. 
but  succeeded  by  othen,  407. 
sr  in  the  original  Reman  le- 


Afrieanua.)    Tenninadon,  01. 

the  third,  79.    Ite  ooadadon,  79. 
Ppdua,  batde  of,  07. 
Fjprrhue,  khyr  of  Epiraa,  morehea  an  army  Into 

Italy,  94.    Oaina  some  partial  riotoriea  orer  the 

~~  .99.    LeuTea  Italy,  and  veCnraa  hDme^  S», 


Qtuuitor,  president  of  the  crindnal  eoart  it  Rome, 
Quiittor,  aeeooat  of  die  office  of,  U. 


JbMHiit,  Cataa,  ta  oedre  In  a^npnorfof  Om  feedon 
ef  Satumhiaa,  11<  Brought  to  trial  as  an  aoeom- 
pllee  in  the  death  of  Satundnua,  108.  Urn  trial  vnt 
eCop*  the  ffioai-dua  drap^  ifc,  ifli 


Sahbnu,  Titus,  hb 
Sagumium,  siege  of,  by 


\,9S, 


Acfsnndet 


die 


HaUiuthu,  Crispns,  made  pnetor,  98flL 
C«sar  in  a  military  capacity,  901. 
norofNnmidiiL30Q. 

SamHiiee,  their  character,  91    Thqy  i 
dnous  struggle  against  die  Romans. 

8ardMa,  sorereignty  of,  b  acquired  I 
89. 

Saiwmhuu,  Apnlelus,  the  tribone,  b  elected  to  the 
office  of  tribune,  119.  Proposes  seTeral  popular 
acta,  113.  Is  elected  tribune  a  third  dme,  U>  Hb 
deadi,  114. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelias,  the  consul,  marches  a- 
gainst  Hannibal,  87.  AiriTos  at  the  Rhone,  and 
embarks  for  Etruria,  S>.,  SB.  Meete  Hannibal  on 
the  TiciQua.  where  hb  caralry  b  defeated,  ih.  la 
toined  by  hb  colleague,  Sempronius,  uid  hb  army, 
lb.    nie  Romans  defeated,  30.    See  Hanmibol. 

—  Africanus,  Publius  Cornelius,  eon  of  die  fee. 
mer,  makea  hb  appearance,  44.  Is  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  In  Spam,  49. 
Tkkea  New  Carthage,  lb.  Applies  hinmelf  to  dm 
study  of  Grecian  Uteratare,  40.  Saib  for  Africa, 
and  lands  at  Hippo.  47.  Seta  fire  to  the  Carthagt- 
nian  cams,  and  defeate the  army, 48.  InTestsTa. 
sb  and  Udca,  ib.    Raises  the  blockade,  and  ad- 

cestotheplainof  Zama.4D«  Holds  a  penonal 
with  Hannibal,  lb.  Gains  a  oonq^eta 
Tiotory  at  Zama.  90  ;  and  dictetea  tenna  of  peace 
to  the  Garthagtoians,  91.  RecelTea  the  dde  of 
4frieamm,Sr,  Passes  into  Asia  against  Antiochm^ 
00.  Defeate  the  foroea  of  Asia,  lb.  Dieainaap^ 
dea  of  Tolimtary  o^fl**,  09. 

AsUdcns,  Iiudns  CemeHoi,  brother  ef  Afrt 

eanoa,  b  elected  «oaaa]»  08.  Totollj  defeate  Aa- 
dochus  in  Asia,  lb. 

— —  Publius  Anilianui^  aon  of  JBmillaB  PaalHu 
and  adoptbd  grand-son  of  AlHcanua.  b  appointod 
to  the  dhief  command  against  Cardiage,  74.  Re> 
daces  Carthage,  79.  Is  sent  againat  the  Vuman- 
dans  in  Spam,  70.  Subdues  diem,  80.  Oppoaea 
the  Udnian law, aOL    Hbdea.h,91.  ^^^ 

Nasioa.    See  Aarico. 

■  Cornelias  MeteDus,  son  of  Nasiea,  beeoMoa 
the  ooUeague  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate,  939. 
Commands  the  main  body  of  die  army  at  Phorsoi 
lia,978.  Flies  te  Africa,  981.  Commands  the  aimy 
of  die  repubUc  tibere.  988.  Is  defeated  by  CMot 
at  Thapsus,  990.  He  kOb  Umself,  800 
Setra,  or  Sioorb,  campaign  of  Onaar  en  tho^  Sir— 

S^famu,  JSttna,  hb  miarion  te  the  mndnoua  legbm 
on  the  Danube,  441.  Becomes  the  confidential  fe. 
▼ourite  of  Tiberiua,  491,  499.  AppBea  to  die  Bm. 
pieror  for  permission  to  marry  the  widow  of  Dra. 
aoa,  458.  is  amuaed  with  an  andii^ons  answer 
lb.  ReceiTea  the  highest  marka  or  feTtmr  froaa 
TUierius,  497.  The  Emperor,  howorer,  resclTOs  om 
hb  nnn^  ib.    Denounces  him  to  the  Senate  m 


defeated  in 


Un. 


Mimpmmimt,  TEberiiw  Longtw,  the  conan1»  joioa  bit 
■rmy  to  that  of  Scipio,  in  order  to  repel  Hanaibal, 
M.    la  defeated  bv  the  Cartbaciaians,  30. 
.   the   Roman*  Moconanl,   de' 
Spain  by  the  natiyeo  JO.    Bm  deaih,  ih. 

ttHate.  account  of  the,  under  "die  monarchy,  Sl 
der  the  ariatocracy.  d.  Reatored  after  the  nai 
tion  of  the  deeeniTira,  18.  Beriew  of  the  con 
ikm  of  the  Senate,  M.  Kztent  of  their  powera,  11. 
Inflneoioe  aa  adminiatrafeora  of  the  treaanry,  9$. 
(JVMff.)  Secrecy  and  deapatch  of  the  Senate,  71. 
Character  of,  88.  The  Senate  redaced  to  a  mere 
form,  lis.  Begaina  the  ascendant*  lift.  Senate- 
hooae  burned  by  the  people,  ttB.  The  Senate 
leaToa  Rome,  SSO.  Im  repreaented  at  Theaaalonica, 
SOB.  Acoonnt  of  the  Senate  which  met  at  Utica, 
188.  Tlie  Senate  cornea  to  be  entirely  modelled  by 
▲ngaatna,  417.  Undergoea  a  continual  decay,  431. 
Ffaiea  for  non«ttendance  increaaed,  4S4i  Com- 
plete degradatinn  of  the  Senat^  400. 

ArrloriiM,  harbonra  the  Marian  p%rty  in  Spain,  180. 
Defeata  Pompey,  140.  b  betrayed  and  aaaaaainat- 
ed,ib. 

Stwert,  common,  immenaity  of  thoae  at  Rome,  and 
ooqjectarea  reapecting  their  antiquity,  0.  (Note,) 

StxtitUt  Pnblina,  the  fixat  plebeian  raiaed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  conaul,  10. 

Meoris,    See  Stgra. 

Slamhu,  ooirectton  of  a  paaaage  in  hia  tieatiae,  11. 

SMfy,  revolt  of  the  daToa  hi,  80.  Another  revolt, 
110.  Becomea  tike  refoge  of  Pompeioa  Seztoa, 
801.    Campaign  of  Octevlna  in,  878,  874. 

SUver,  Urat  coined  by  the  Romana,  (tJ.  C.  480.)  10. 

Sipmlut,  Mountaina  of,  00. 

SopAonisba,  daughter  of  Haadmbal,  atipnlatea  with 
the  king  of  Nomidia,  to  aid  the  Carthaginiana,  47. 

J^poln,  ancient  nativea  of,  their  character.  84.  Ha- 
milcar  forma  a  aetttement  in  Spain,  ib.  (See  J9ai»> 
nibat),  Sempronina  the  proconaul  defeated  in 
Spain,  00.  Progreaa  of  the  Romana  ip  the  con- 
qoeat  of  S|»ain,  81.  Further  progreaa,  78.  Divid- 
ed into  Weatem  and  Baatem  provincea,  ib.  Re> 
doction  of  Lnaitania,  the  weatem  province,  ib. ; 
and  of  Nomantia,  a  principal  atnmghdd  In  the 
eaatem  province,  80.  Pompey  aent  againat  Serto- 
lina  in  Spain,  140.  (See  Sertorius,)  Stote  of 
Spain  under  the  government  of  Pompey,  100, 107. 
Several  warlike  cantona  retain  tlieir  independence, 
411.  Are  reduced,  411.  Spain  ia  aeparated  Into 
tiuree  govemmenta,  ib. 

Spartacui,  leader  of  tlie  revolted  ^adiatora,  defeate 
Oe  Roman  conaula.  140.  Ia  routed,  and  himaelf 
killed  by  Graaaua,  ib. 

atimuii,  in  Roman  outworka,  what,  188. 

SMct,  account  of  their  principlea,  170. 

Sirabo,  Cneina  Pompeioa,  hofda  a  triumph,  110. 

Suipkfku,  conaul,  ia  aent  to  the  reUef  of  Athena,  04. 

"  Publiua,  tribune,  hia  turbulent  character, 

m.    Hb  death,  lis. 

wny  lawa  of  the  B4»nana,  reaaika  on  the, 
Theae  lawa  revived,  81.    Further  account  of 
1, 110.    Sumptuary  regolationa  of  Julina  C0- 
aar,  007. 

^wperfhHm  of  the  ancient  Romana,  08, 00. 

%/m,  the  Quaoator,  proaecntea  the  war  againat  Jn* 
gurtha,  too.  Goea  to  the  court  of  Bocchoa,  100. 
.la  elected  Pr»tor,  llOL  la  aent  into  Aaia,  117.  Ia 
elected  conaul.  111.  Preparea  for  war  with  Mithri. 
datea,  &».  Ia  recalled,  UX  Marchea  in  a  hoadle 
manner  to  Rome,  ib.  Takea  the  dty,  118.  Seta 
out  for  Aria,  114.  Takea  Athena,  ib.  Defeata  the 
army  of  Mithridatea,  near  Cheronea,  110;  and 
again,  at  Orchomenoa,  ib.  Receivea  the  aubmia- 
aion  of  Mithridatea,  188.  Seta  aail  for  Italy,  110. 
Defeata  Norbanoa  the  conaul,  180.  Defeata  the 
youna  Maxlua,  181.  Entera  the  dty,  ib.  Routa 
the  Marian  party,  ib.  Ordera  a  maaaaore,  ib. 
Procurea  hia  ninmnation  aa  dictetor,  188.  Hia  po- 
licy, ib.  Reforma  fan  the  commonwealtfa  introduced 
by  hfan,  184.  Holda  triumpha,  ib.  Reaigna  the 
dletetorahip,  189.  Hia  character,  ftcib.  Death, 
130  ;  and  obaequiea.  lb.  Hia  character  eontraated 
with  thi^f  JuBua  C«aar,  808. 

Sgph4a,  kffg  of  Numidia,  Joina  with  Ute  Carthagl> 
niana,  47.    Loaea  hia  throne.  48. 

Smlut,  Mountaina  of.    See  Sipglus, 

Sjfrfa  becomea  a  Roman  province,  107.  The  depen- 
danciea  of  Judea  and  Celeayiia  anained  to  it,  lOO. 
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la  invaded  by  the  Partlriana,  808.  Iliey  are  de- 
feated, 800.  See  Antiockut.  Orasnu.  /lianiifcn 
GaMmu. 


TabUt,  twelve,  of  the  Bonuui  law,  prepared  br  the 
decemvira,  1Z  Remarka  on  die  clauae  by  whioh  a 
father  may  aeO  hia  child,  ib.    (Note^ 

Tapsus,  battle  of.    See  Tkapsvu, 

TmrmUtm,  dtv  of,  appUea  to  Pyrrhoa  for  uwlacllen 
againat  the  Romana,  H   Fa&a  into  their  nanda,  lb. 

TVCMju,  action  on  the,  38. 

Teetotagm*    See  (%n^<. 

Ttmple  at  Jemaaleni,  beaiagad  and  reduced  by  Pom- 
pey, 108-. 

TeutoitM.    See  CVai^rf. 

Thspsutf  b^tle  of,  100. 

Theatre  atRome,  condemned  aa  likely  to  becouM  a 
aoarce  of  corruption,  81.  Theatre  of  Pompey 
opened,  100. 

Thermopifl0,  battle  of.  In  which  Antlochoa  ia  defeated 
by  tlio  Romana,  OO. 

Tketioly,  campaign  of  Pompey  and  Caaar  in,  MS— 
170. 

ThratUtiienMtt  lake,  80. 

TibtrUtSf  Clandiua  Nero,  aoea  for  the  conaulate,  4U. 
Holda  the  office  of  QuiMtor,  418.  Ia  aent  with  a 
eommiaaion  to  Armenia,  410.  Elected  Prator,  4IT. 
Ia  advanced  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  410; 
and  marriea  liia  daughter  J  ulia.  ib.  Retirea  to  Oh* 
ialand  of  Rhodea,  417.    Ia  recalled ;  and  ia  adopted 

5r  the  Emperor,  430.  Reduoea  the  barbariana  In 
ahnatia,  433.  The  tribunitian  power  prolonged 
in  hia  peraon  for  Ave  yeara,  430.  Ia  aaaodated 
with  Augnatna  in  the  empire,  430;  Aaaumea  the 
reina  of  government,  440.  Puta  Agrippa  to  death, 
ib.  Senda  hia  aon  Druaua  to  Panonia,  441,  441. 
Character  andmannen  of  Tiberinn,  449  ;  alao.  440  • 
—499.  Becomea  jealona  and  diatruatfal,  491.  Fizea 
hia  reaidence  in  the  ialand  of  Caprea,  498.  Accnaea 
Agrippina  and  her  eldeat  aon  Nero  before  the 
Senate,  490L  The  Senate  banish  them,  iK  TSbe- 
noa  confera  the  highest  marka  of  favour  on  Seja- 
nna,  457  ;  but  eflects  his  ruin«  458.  His  cruelty, 
400.  Hia  odioua  life  m  private,  401.  Hia  death, 
408. 

Tiberiw  Gracchus.    See  Gracchus. 

TIfranett  king  of  Armenia,  refoaea  to  deliver  up 
Mithridatea  to  the  Romana,  148.    Ia  defeated  by* 
'.«i7uUua,  140.    Ia  aeain  defeated,  ib.    Appliea  for 
aid  to  the  Una  of  Parthia,  ib.    Casta  hunaelf  on 
the  mercy  of  Pompey,  190. 

Treatyrif  public,  dkectly  under  the  adminiatratlon 
of  the  Senate,  11. 

TVtfMa,  battle  of  the,  80. 

Trials,  Criminal,  regulationa  reapecting,  HI  Im^ 
portant  innovation  by  Auguatua,  410. 

Triarii,  body  of  reaerve,  in  the  original  Roman  le- 
gion, 18. 

Tribes,  account  of  thia  diviaion  of  the  Roman  dti- 
lena,  a. 

of  the  City,  notice  of.  84. 

TV^^ime,  the  office  o^  firat  inatitnted,  8.  Nature  of 
It  explained,  ihi  The  persona  of  the  Mbunea  held 
inviolable,  u>.  Their  number  fixed  at  tMi,  ib. 
Great  abuaea  teke  phioe  in  the  exerdae  of  the  tri- 
bnnitian  power.  111.  Reatrainta  impoaed,  134. 
Theae  removed  by  Pompey,  147. 

Tribtmes,  MiUtary,  Plebeiana  admitted  to  be  elecfr 
ed,14. 

Triumph,  inatitntion  and  nature  of  the,  4,  ML 

TriumvkraU,  combination  of  CaMar,  Pompey,  and 
Craaana,  ao  called,  I78i    They  renew  their  confer 

deraey,10U    (See  C**ar.  Orassus.  Pampeg,) 

Second  Triumvirate,  Octeviua,  Antony,  and  Lepl- 
dua,  atrodty  of  the  artidea  of  their  agreement 
841  Character  of  each,  849.  (SeeAnfony.  Zrfgrf- 
dus.OctaMus^ 


Virica,  hi  Aftica.  becomea  the  station  of  Cato  after 
the  battle  ofPhiuraalia,  8601    Caaar  takea  pooaao- 


aion  of  the  town,  100. 
UxeUoduHum,  a  fortreaa  bk  Gaul,  la  beaieged  and  !•• 

duced  by  Ccaar,  130.  _^    ^ 

C^si^a,  in  Africa,  bedeged  by  Caaar.lOiL   ThmalH^ 
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VmUrUu,  Manias,  ii  duMen  Dictator,  7. 

Varro,  C.  Tareanns,  elected  to  the  conralaUp,  41. 

la  eaoer  to  gire  the  Carthaginlanii  battle  at  GaniUB, 

ib.   /is  defeated,  4t ;  yet  nonoiiTalily  reoeiTed  at 

Roine,4S. 
■  appointad  one  id  Pompey's  lieutana&ta  in 

Spain,  S57. 
Veia,  city  of,  ia  believed  Ibr  ten  yean ;  redaoed,  and 

its  citiaena  enalaTed,  by  the  Romana,  Id. 
r«ttU$,  or  lif ht«rmed  inftntry,  titeir  seryioe,  SS. 
Venefieium,  name  fi»r  the  fUtntory  crime  of  poiaon> 

ing,  69. 
rentiMus,  tlM  ttentenant  of  Antony,  defeats  the  Par- 

thians,  and  expels  them  from  Syria,  MB. .  Is  hon- 

omred  with  a  trimnph  at  Rome,  STO. 
TerH$tg9torix  heads  the  Gaols  in  oppoatng  CKsar, 

Va.    His  caTahy  is  routed  by  Cmar,  SSU    He  fa 

•nrroiiaded  and  cooped  ap  by  the  Romans  at  Ale- 

sia,  S8S.    Again  routed  by  Caoar,  98S,  184.    Is 
*    k  and  pot  to  death,  SH  nt. 


rei|Muia»  raised  to  tlii 
Veithu,  liir  aupposed 
His  death,  ib. 


conspiracy  against  PMapey, 

Vinatkei  defends  Lasitania  for  ten  years  against 
the  Romans,  but  it  at  last  assassinated,  78. 

rtrgiUut,  Poblina  Maro,  protected  by  If  noenas,  tm, 
(Note,) 

rirgimia  is  killed  by  her  o«m  fether,  to  prerent  bar 
duhonour  by  Appins  Claodiiis,  la. 


XmUipput^  the  Spartan,  totally 

armv  in  AAica,  80. 
XmUMu,  atonn  of,  by  Bmtos,  SB 


rents  the 


lantkms,  atonn  of,  by  Bmtos,  SI 
perish  by  their  own  hands,  ih. 
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